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CHARACTER OF THE PlTRIl \NS. 15G8. 

O F all lljc European cljurclie** whiclj shook 
oil’ tlio yoke of the papal authority, no 
one prot'c<'dc<l with .‘lO much reason and nio- 
d(‘ration as the church of Englatid; aiii^ad' 
vantjigo which hadr been ilorived partly fioni 
the iuterpositioii of the civil magistrate in thi.s 
innovation, partly Irom the gradual and slow 
steps hy which the reformation was conducted 
in that kiiu^dom. Ka^^e and aniniositv ag’ainst 
the eatholie religion w.as as little indulged as 
(‘Oidd he su])po.sed in* such a revolution: the 
fahrie of the secular hierarchy was luaintaiiied 
entin : the aiieicnl litur^ was preserved, so 
far as was thought Cf>iisisteiJt with the new 
prineiplcs: many oer<*nioiiies, become vene- 
rable from ai^c and precediiiji^ use, were re- 
tained: the splendour of the Romish worship, 
thouj;h removed, had at least «jiven place to 
order and decency: the distinctive habits of 
tlic clergy, accordinj; to their different ranks, 
were continued: no innovation was admitted^ 
merely from spite and op]>osition to ft)rmer 
»isa|;;;e; and tlie new ndig^ion, by mifi^ating^ 
tlie ^‘ciiius of the ancietit superstition, and 
rendering it more eonipatihle with the peace 
and interest .s of society, ^had preserved itself in 
thStt happy medium wViieh wise men have 
always sought, and” which the people hav(f so 
seldom been able to maintain. 

But though sucli, in general, was the spirit 
of thi^eformatioii in that eouiitry, many of’ 
th^'liglish reformers, heiifg men of ^nore 
warnr^uniplexions and more (^jl^tiiiate tem- 
pers, endeavoured to pu.sli matters to extre- 
mities against the church of Rome, and in- 
dulged themselves in the most violent con- 
trariety and antipathy to all former practices. 
Among th.ese, Hooper, who afterwards suffered 
Voi.. 11. 


for his religion with such extraordinary con- 
stancy, was chiefly distinguished. This man 
was appointed, during the reign of Edwanl, 
to the see of Gloucebter, ami made no scruple 
o% accepting j.he episcopal office; but he re- 
fused to he eonseerated in the episcopal habit, 
the ryinarre and rochette, which had formerly, 
he said, hc‘en abused by superstition, ami which 
w<Te thereby rendered unbecoming a true 
ehrij^ian. Cranmer and Ridley; were surprised 
at this objiTtioii, which opposed the received 
practice, and e\eii the established laws; and 
thoujili young Kilward, desirou.s of promoting 
a man so eeh'hrated for his eloquence, his 
zeal, and hih%inoraIs, ertjoined them to dis« 
peiise with thi.s ceremony, they were still de- 
termined to retain it. Hooper then embraced 
the resolution, rather to refuse the bishopric 
than clothe hiinsidf i[|^ho.se hated garments; 
but it was deemed requisite, that, for the .sake 
of the example, he Bhould not escape so easily. 
He was first confined to Cranmer s hou.se, then 
thrown into jirison till he fliuuld consent to be 
a l)ishop ou the terms proposed : he was plied 
with conferences, and refirimands, ami argu- 
ments ; Buccr and Peter JVIartyr, and the most 
eelcbrated foreign reformers, were consulted 
on this important question : and a coniprp- 
raise, with great difficulty, was at last made, 
that Hooper should not be obliged to wear 
commonly the obnoxious robes, but should 
agree to he consecrated in them, and (b use 
them during cathedral service;' a ronde- 
sceu.sion not a little extraordinary in a man of 
so inflexible a spirit as this reformer. 

The .same objection which bad arisen wilh 
regard to the episcopal habit, had been moved 
against the raiment of the inferior clergy ; and 
the surplice, in particular, wilh tin? tippet and 
corner cap; wits a great object of abhcwcncd 
• B 
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i« many of the popular zealots.' In vain w.is 
It ur^ed that particular habits, as well us pos- 
ture's and ceremonies, having; been constantly 
used hv the clergy, and i.‘niployed in religious 
service, acquire a veneration in the eyes of the 
people, appear sacred in their apprehensions, 
excite their devotion, and contract a kinu of 
mysterious virtue, which attaches the afl'ec. 
tjons of men to the national and established 
worship: that in order to pro(hn*e this effect, 
an uniforinity in these particulars is requisite, 
and evt n a perseverance, as far as possible, 
ill the former practice ; and that the nation 
wolfed he happy, if, by retaining these inofieii- 
sive observances, the rcfbriiicrs could enjja«;e 
the ]>co|>le to renounce wdlin^Iy what w'as^ 
absurd or pernicious in the ancient supersti- 
tion. 'I'hese Hr^;uments, which had intlueiice 
with wise men, were the very reasf)ns which 
ens^aged the violent protcslanis to reject the 
habits. They pushfd ryatters to a total opp«i- 
sition with the churdi of Koine: every cotii- 
pliance, they said, was a symbolisiiqr with An- 
tichrist.^ And this spirit was carried so far 
hy some reformers, that in a national remon- 
strance made afterwards hy the church of 
Scotland against these lialiits, it was asked, 
“ What has Christ Jesus to do with BeliyI? 
What has darkness Ui do with fight If sur- 
plices, corner caps, and tippets, have been 
badges of idolaters in the very act of their 
idolatry; why should the preacher of Christian 
liberty, and the open rehuker of all super- 
stition, partake with the dregs of the Romish 
beast ? Vea, who is there that ought nut 
rather to be afraid of faking in his hand, or 
on his forehead, the print and mark of that 
odious beast But this appr .’ation was re- 
jected l>y the English church. 

Thert* was only one instance in which the 
spirit of contradiction to the Romanists took 
place universally in /^nglaiid : the altar was 
removed from the wall, was placed in the 
middle of the church, and was thenceforth 
denominated the communion table. The 
reason wliy this in lovation met with such ge- 
neral reception was, that the nobility and 
gentry^ got thereby a pretence for making 
bpoil of the plate, vestures, and rich orna- 
ments, which belonged to the altars.^ 

I'hese disputes, which liad been started dur- 
ing the reign of Edward, were carried abroad 
by the protest ants, who fled from the perse- 
cutions of Mary ; and as the zeal of these men 
had ' received an increase from the furious 
cruelty of their enemies, they were generally 
inclined to carry their opfiosition to the utmost 
extremity against the practices of the church 
of Rome. Their communication with Calvin 
and the other reformers, who followed the 
discipline and worship of Geneva, confirmed 
them ill this obstinate reluctance; and though 
scMni^ of the refugees, particuljirly those who 


were c^tuhlishcd at Franefort, still adhered to 
king Edwards liturgy, the prevailing spirit 
'arried these confessors to seek a still farther 
rf'formalion. On the acecssion of Klizthcth, 
they rA.urned to their native country; and 
icing regarded with general veneration, on 
ai'c'ounf! of their zeal and fiast siifrerings, they 
ventured to insist on the establlshinent of their 
mijcctcd model ; nor di<l they want coiinle- 
aance from many considerable persons in the 
|iu*cn*s council. Rut the princess herself, sn 
far from being willing to despoil religion of 
Jh«‘ few oriiamcnls and ceremonies which re- 
r. ained in it, was rather inclined to bring the 
iflblic vvorshiji still nearer to the Komisk. 
ritual;® and she thought tliat the rerormatiou 
had already gone too far in shaking olf these 
forms and observances, which, without dis- 
tracting men of more refined apprehensions, 
tend, ilia very innocent nninncr, to allure, and 
aniusc, and engage the \nlgar. Slii* toi»k care 
til have a law for nnifnrinity strictly enacted 
she was empowered hy the [larliaincnt to ad : 
any new ceremonies which she thought proper; 
and though she v\as snaring in tin* cxcrcisi* of 
this prerogative, she continucil rigid in e.va<*t- 
ing an observance of the estahli.shcil laws, and 
ill punishing all non-coiil'onnity. The zealots, 
therefore, who liarboiired a gre.it antipathy 
to the episcopal order, and to the whole li 
turgy, were obliged, in a great measure, It 
conceal these sentiments, which would have 
been regarded as highly audacious and cri- 
minal ; and tlu^y confined their avowed ob- 
jections to the surplice, the eonfiniiatioii of 
children, the sign of the cross in baptism, the 
ring in marriage, kneeling at the sacrament, 
and how'iiig at the name of Jesus. So fruitless 
is it for sovereigns to watch with a rigid eare 
over orthodoxy, and to employ the sword in 
religious controversy, that the work, perpe- 
tually renewed, is peqietually to begin ; and 
a garb, a gesture, nay a metaphysical or gram- 
matical distiiK'tion, when rendered important 
by the disputes of theologians, and the zeal of 
che magistrate, is sulheii'iit to destroy the 
unity of the eliureh, and even the peace of 
society. These controversies had already ex- 
cited such fermi'iit among the people, that in 
sonic places they refused to frequent the 
churches where the habits and ceremonies 
were used ; would not salute the conforming 
elergy; and proceeded so far as to revile them 
in the streets, to spit in their faces, and to 
use them with all manner of contumely.^ And 
while the sovereign authority cheeked, these 
exee.*6es, the fiune was confined, nt^ e^tiii 
guished, and burning fiercer from L./iifine- 
iiicnt, it burst out in the succeeding reigns to 
the destruction of the church and monarchy. 

All enthusiasts, indulging themselves in rap- 
turous flights, ecstasies, visions, inspirations, 
have a natural aversion to episcopal authority. 
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*Ki cert'iiionies, rites, and Torms, wliifii they 
denominate su|»erstili(>ii, or beggarly elt^meiitB 
and which seem to restrain the liberal effusions 
of tliSir /eal and devotion : but thjn* was 
another set of opinions adopted by uiese in- 
novators, which rendered them in a^ieeuliar 
manner the object of Elizabeth’s aversion. 
’The same bold and daring spirit, whieh accom- 
panied them in their addresses to the divinity, 
apj)eimMl in their political s])eciilalion* ; and 
the principles of civil liberty, which, during 
some reigns, b;id been little avov\cd in the 
nation, ainl which were totally ineoinpatihh; 
with the present exorbitant prerogative, h*l 
been strongly Jidopled by this new sc<'l. Scarcely 
any sovei-i-ign heforo Jiilizaheth, and none after 
her, carried higher, both in .spceidation and 
practice, the authority of the crown ; and the 
puritans (so these sectaries were called, on ac- 
count of Iheir pretending to a superior puiity 
of worshipanddiseiplinc) could not rccomnieiifi 
themselves worse to her favour, than by incul- 
cating the doctrine of resisting or restraining 
princes. From all these motives, the que<‘Fi 
neglected no op]M)rtnnity of depressing those 
zi'alous innovators; and while they were se- 
cretly eoinitciiaiiced by some of her most fa- 
voured niini.sti.is, ( ceil, Eeieestcr, Ktuilles, 
Ih'dford, Walsiiigham, she never was, to'the 
end of her life, veeoncileil to their principles 
and practices. 

VVe huvi‘ thought ]»roper to insert in this 
place an account of the rise and genius of the 
puritans; because Camden marks the present 
year, as the period when they began to make 
themselves coiisiderahle in England. \Ve now 
return to our narration, 

DUKE OF NORFOLK’S CON.SFIRAC V. 
ir.6’9. 

Tiifc diikeis>f Norfolk was the only peer that 
enjoyed the highest title of nobility; and as 
there was at ptesent no princes of the blood, 
the splendour of his family, the opulence of 
his fortune, and the extent of his influence, 
had rendered him without comparison the 
first suliject in England. The fpialiUes of 
his mind corro-sponded to his high station: 
beneficent, atfahle, generous, he haxl acquired 
the affections of the people; prudent, mo- 
derate, obsequious, , he possessed, without |»*iv- 
mg her any Jealousy, the good graces of his 
sovereign llis grandfather and father had 
long Veh regarded as the leaders of the ea- 
tholicA aiid this hereditary attachment. Joined 
tlj^ alliance of blood, h&d moeurert him 
the friendship* of the most conmdcrable men 
of that party but as he had been educated 
ftni mg the reformers, was sincerely devoted 
their principles, and maintained that strict 
decorum and regularity of life, by which the 
proiestants were at that time disjinguisbed ; 


he thereby enjoyed the rare feliidly of being 
popular even with the most opposite factions. 
I'he height of his prosperity alone was thf 
source of his misfort lines, and engaged him 
111 attempts, from which liis virtue and pru 
de^ce would naturally have for ever kept him 
at a distance. 

Norfolk was at this time a widower ; and 
being of a suitable age, his marriage with the 
queen of Scots had appeared so natural, that 
it had occurred to several of his friends and 
those of that princess; hut the first person, 
who, after secretary Lidington, openciF the 
scheme to the duke, is said to have beep the 
•carl of Murray, before his departure lor Scot- 
land.’’ That nobleman set hclore Noi folk 
both the advantage of composing the dis.sen- 
tioiis in Scotland hy an alliance, which would 
he so generally acceptable, and the prospect 
f reaping the sneecssion of England ; and in 
order to bind Norfi^'s interest the faster 
with Mary’s, he proposed that the duke’s 
daughterp,hould also espouse the young king 
of Scotland. I'he previously obtaining of 
Elizahi'th’s consent, was if'garded, both by 
Murray and Norfolk, as a circumstance es- 
seiitial to the success of their project; and all 
tennis being gilj listed Indween them, Murray 
liHik care, by moans of sir Robert Melvil, to 
have the design eoininiinieate I to the queen 
ol Scots. This princess replied, that the vexa- 
tions winch she had met with in her two last 
marriages, had made her more uiclineil to lead 
*a single life; but she w.t'* dctiTinined to sa- 
crifice her own incliiiatioii& to the public wel- 
fare: •and thcrefon*, as soon ?is she should he 
Icg'ally divorced from Bothwid, she would he 
detcriinned hjlthc opinion of her nohilitv and 
pfHiple ill the choice of another hiishand.^ 

It is probable that Murray was not sincere 
in this proposal. He had two motives to en- 
gage him to dissimuhilHIn. IJe knew- the dan- 
ger which he must run in his return through 
the North of England, from the power of the 
earls of Northumberland and We.stmoreland, 
Mary's partisans in that* country ; and he 
dreaded an insurrection in Scotland from the 
duke of Ehatelrault and the earls of Arg}de 
and Huntley, whom she had appointed her 
Ueiitenants during her absence. By these 
feigned appearances of friendship, he both 
engaged Norfolk to write in his favour to the 
northern noblemen and he persuaded the 
queen of Scots to give her lieutenants permis- 
sion, and even advice, to conclude a cessation 
of hostilities with* the regent’s party,' ‘ 

The duke of Norfolk, though he had agreed 
that Elizabeth’s consent should be previously 
obtained before the completion of his marriage^ 
had reason to apprehend that he never should 
prevail with her voluntaril) to make that con*^ 
cession. He knew her perpetual and unrelent* 
ing jealousy ^igainst her heir and riv^ § liii 
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was acqiiainled witli Iht former reluctaiiee to 
all proposals of iiiarriaiy^e with the (pieeii of 
Scots; he foresaw that this princess’s espotis- 
iiiij a person of his power and character and 
int(M'cst, would give the greatest iinihrage; 
and as it would then heeome iiecressary to ^re- 
instate her in possession of hcrthnnie on some 
tolerable terms, and even to endeavour the re- 
establishing of Iht character, he dreaded lest 
Elizabeth, whose polities had now takt u a 
different turn, would never agree 1») sin-h in- 
dulgent and g«;:ierous conditions, lie there- 
fore 'attempted previously to gain the eoti^Mit 
andfipprohation «>f sc’veral of the most eonsi- 
derahle nobility; and he was successful with 
the earls of Pembroke, Arundel, Derby, ned-« 
ford, Shrewsbury, Southainjiton, Noitbuinlicr- 
land, WestiiKweland, Sussex.*'^ Lord L»unh*y 
and Sir Nicholas 'J'liroginorton cordially em- 
braced the p’^oposal : even the earl of Lei- 
cester, Elizabeth’s declared favourite, wltuhad 
formerly entertained some views of espousing 
Maiy, willingly resigned all pieteiif'.ons, and 
seemed to enter zealously into Norfolk’s in- 
terests. There were other motives, besides 
affection to the duke, which produced this 
general eoiiibinatioii of the nohiliiy. 

Sir William Cecil, secretary, of state, \'as 
the most vigilant, active, and prudent mi- 
Ulster ever known in England ; and as he 
was governed by no views Imt the interests of 
bis sovereign, which he bad inflexibly pursued, 
his authority 'wer her became every' day*’more 
predotnitianf . Ever cool himself, ami unin- 
fluenced by prejudice or ufTection, be cheeked 
those sallies of passi<iii, and soiiudii^ es of 
caprice, to which she was subjf’ct ; ami if he 
failed of persuading her in the iVst movement, 
his perseverance, and remonstrances, and ar- 
guments, were sure at last to recommend 
themselves to her sound di.scernnn nt. The 
more credit he gaim%«iwith Ins mistress, the 
more was he exposed to the envy of her 
other counsellors ; and as he had been sup- 
posed to adopt the interests of the house of 
Suffolk, whose rl:f.'m seemed to carry with it 
no danger to the present establishment, his 
enemies, in opposition to him, were naturally 
led to attach tliemselves to the queen of Scots. 
Elizabeth saw, without uneasiness, this emu- 
lation among her courtiers, which served to 
augment her own authority: and though she 
supported Cecil, whenever matters came to 
extremities, and dissipated every conspiracy 
against him, paitieularly one laid about this 
time for having him thrown into the Tower 
on some pretence or other,** she never gave 
him such unlimited confidence as might enable 
him entirely to crush bis adversaries. 

Norfolk, sensible of ihe- difficulty which he 
must meet with in controlling Cecil's counsels, 
especially where they concurred with the in- 
clin/'t'Joii as well as interest *bf the queen, 


durst open to her Ins intentions of marry- 
ing tin* qiieen of Scots ; but pnifi^eded still in 
the same course, of iiierc'asing his interest in 
the kii^dorn, and engaging more of fhe no- 
bility tJtake part in his measures. A letter 
w.'is written to Mary by Leicester, and signed 
by several of the first rank, reeoinmenditig 
Norfidk for her husband, and stipulating <‘on- 
ditions for the advantage of both kingdinns 
j)ai*ticiilarly, that she should give suffieii>nt 
surety tt» Eii/alietli, and the heirs of her body, 
for the free cnjoynie:,i, of the erovvn of Eng- 
land ; that a pt rpi'tnal league, offensive and 
iVd’ensive, should he made between their realms 
aiid subjects; that the protestant religion 
should he established by law in Scotland ; and 
that she should grant an amnesty to her rebels 
in that kingdom.*^ When Mary returned a 
favourable answer to this application, Norfolk 
employ'cd himself with in w ardour in the exe- 
dVition of his project ; and besides si?curiiig the 
interests of many of the considerable gentry 
aiiil nobility who resided at court, he wrote 
letlei-s to such as lived at their country-seats, 
and possessed the gnsatest authority in the 
several counties.**’ 'I'he kings of Franco and 
Spain, who intcTcsted themselves extrenudy in 
Mary's cause, were secretly eonsulti’d, and ex 
prer.sed their ajiprobation of these measures.*’ 
And though Elizabeth's consent was always 
supposed as a previous condition to the finish 
ing of this alliance, it was :ipp:i rent ly Norfolk’ 
intention, when he proet*ided snob lengths 
without consulting her, to render his party so 
strong, that it should no longer he in her power 
to refuse it.** 

It w;is impoRsihle that so extensive a con- 
spiracy could entirely escape the queen’s vi- 
gilance and that of f’ecil. She dropped severa 
intimations t«> the duke, by whicdi he might 
learn that she w;is acquainted W'lth his ilesigns 
and she frequently warned him to beware on 
wliat pillow he reposed his head:**-^ but he 
never had the prudence or the eonnige tc 
op€»n to her his full intentions. Certain in- 
V'lligeiire of this dangerous combination was 
given her first by Leicester, then by Murray,^® 
who, if ever he was sincere in promoting Nor- 
folk’s marriage, which is much to lie doubted, 
had at least intended, for his own safety, and 
tliat of his pally, that Elizabeth should, in 
reality, as we ll as hi apjicarance, be entire 
ariiitA* of the conditions, and should not have 
her consent extorted by ;iny confederacy of her! 
own subjects. This information gave great 
alarm to the court of England ; and the more 
so, ds those intrigues were attended wi^h othef 
cirvum8tan&:s, of which, it is ptobablt!*,' 'Eliza* 
beth was not wholly Jgnorant. 

Among the nobility and gentry that seemed 
to enter into Norfolk's views, there were many» 
who were zealously attached to the catholic 
religion, who had no other design than that 
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of restoring: Mary to Iut liberty, alil who 
wbiiJd gladly, by a coinbiiiatioii wilbVoreigD 
powers, or at the cx pence of a civil war, 
nave placed lier on tbe tlir<ine of jfngland. 
’Mil* carls of Nortbuui]>crland and Wcstrnore* 
land, >\ho possessed great power in tlft North, 
were Icadeis of this party; and tlit‘ former 
nobhmiuii made offer to tbe (]ucen of Scots, 
by Leonard Dacres, brother to lord I lucres, 
that he would free her from conliijement, aiul 
convey her to Scotland, or any other place to 
wlkich she should think proper to retire.-* Sir 
I'hoinas and sir Kdward Stanley, sons of 
c*arl of DkTby, sir Thomas Gerrard Kolstoiw, 
and other gentlemen, whose interest lay in 
the neighbourhood 'of the place where Mary 
resided, concurred in the same views; and 
required that, in order to facilitate the execu- 
tion of the scheme, a diversion should, in the 
mean lime, he made from the side of Flai^ 
ders.'^‘-^ Norfolk diseoii raged, ami even in 
appearance suppressed, these conspiracies ; 
both because his duty to Kli/aheth would not 
allow him to think of effecting his purpose by 
rebellion, and because lie foresaw that, if the 
(pieeii ol’ Scots came into the posst'ssiou of 
these men, they would rather choose for her 
husband the king ol Spain, or some foreign 
prince, who had po)V(;r as well as iiieliaation, 
to rC'CStitblish the catholic religion,’*^ 

When men of honour and good prinei]des, 
liVa* the duke of Norfolk, engage in tlangerous 
enterprises, they are commonly so unfortunate 
ius-to be (‘riminal b> halves; and while they 
balance between tbe execution of tlicir designs 
and their remorses, their fear of punishment 
and their ho|»e of pardon, they render iheni- 
fielves an easy prey to their enemies. The 
duke, in order to repress the siirinises spread 
against him, spoke contemptuously to Klizu' 
beth of the Scottish alliance; aihrined that 
his estate in England was more valualde than 
the revenue of a kingdom wasted by civil wars 
and factions; and declared that, when he 
amused himself in his own tennis-court at^ 
Norwich amidst his friencLs and vassaLs, he 
di'cnied himself at h*ast a petty prince, and 
was fully satisfied with his condition.*^'* Find- 
ing that he did not convince her by these 
as*icvcrations, and that he was looked on with 
a Jealous eye by the ministers, be retired to his 
country-seat without* taking leave.-^ He so^n 
after repented of this measure, and set out on 
his return to court, with a view of using every 
expedient to regain the queen’s good graces; but 
he wits met at St. Alban’s by Fjltz-Garret, beu- 
'tenautni^tbc band of pensioners, by whom he 
was conveyed to Burnham, three miles from 
Windsor, where the court then resided.*’® He 
was soon after coinniitted to the Tower, under 
the custody of sir Henry Nevil.®’ JLesley,bishop 
of Ross, the queen of Scots* ambassador, was 
vxamined, and confronted with Noriblk Inffore 
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the eouficil.®** The carl of Pembroke was 
cH)iifined to his own house. Arundel, Lumley, 
and Throgmorton were taken into custody. 
The queen of Scots hersidf was removed to 
Coventry ; aJI access to her was., during some 
tiifte, more strictly prohibited ; and viscount 
Hereford was joined to the earls of Shrewsbury 
and Huntingdon in the office of guarding 
her. 

INSURRECTIONS IN THE NORTH. 

• 

A KUiViQiJU had been diffused in the North of 
an intended ndiellion ; and tbe earl of Sussex, 
president of \'ork, alarmed with the d.anget’, 
*sent for Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
in order to examine them ; but not iinding any 
proof against them, he allowed them to depart. 
The report meanwhile g.iined ground daily ; 
and many apjie.irances of its reillitj being dis- 
covered, ordt;rs wer(‘ uisjiatelH'd by Elizabeth 
to thesf' two noblemen to ajipear at court, and 
answer for their conduct.®^ I'liey had already 
jiroeeedi'd so far in their criminal designs, 
that they dared not to trust them.^elvcs in 
her hands: tiny had prepared measures for 
a ^ehcdlion ; had etmmiunieated their design 
to Mary and* hi;r ministers had entered 
into a eorres])ondence with the duke of Alva, 
governor of the Low Countries; had obtained 
Ids ])rutidsc of areinforeenient of troojis, and ol 
a supply of arms and aminunitioi^ .'Uid liadpre- 
vaih^d on him to send over to iKUidon C'hiapino 
V^itelli, one of his most famous captains, on 
preUiiice of adjusting some differences with 
the qifeeu ; hut in reality with a view of put- 
ting him at the head of the northern rebels. 
'Fhe summons, sent to the two earls, precipi- 
tated the rising before they were fully ]»re- 
pared; and Northumberland remained in 
susjK^nse between oppi^e dangers, when he 
was informed that some of his enemies were 
on the way with a coinmissh^ii to arrest him. 
He took horse instant ly, and hastened to his 
a.ssu<’iate Westmoreland, wj^um he found sur- 
rounded with his friends and vassals, and 
deliberating with regard to the measures 
which he should follow iu the present emer- 
gence. They determined to begin the insur- 
rection without delay; and the great credit 
of these two noblemen, with that zeal for the 
catholic religion which still prevailed in the 
neighbourhood, soon drew together multitudes 
of the common people. They published a» ma- 
nifesto, in which they declared, that tliey in- 
tended to attempt nothing against the queen, to 
whom they avowed unshaken allegiance ; and 
that t heirsoie aim was to re-establish the religion 
of their aueestors, to remove evil counsellors, 
and to restore the duke of Norfolk and other 
faithful peers to their liberty and to the queen’s 
favour.’* Thf numbers of the maleoi^ents 
amounted to l^ur thousand foot and sixteen 
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(xind red horse; and they expected the eonriir- 
rence of all the catholics in England.^'^ 

The queen was not negligent in her own 
defence, and she had beforehand, from her 
prudent and wise conduct, acquired the ge> 
neral good-will of her people, the best sccilrity 
of a sovereign ; insomuch that even the catho- 
lics in most counties expressed an adeetion for 
her service and the duke of Norfolk himself, 
though he had lost her favour, and lay in coii- 
fineinenl^, was not wanting, as far as his situ- 
atiun permitted, to promote the leviCvS aimmg 
his ^friends and retainers. Sussex, attended 
by the carls of Uutland, the lords Hunsdon, 
Evers, and Willoughby of Parham, inarche^ 
against the rebels at the head of seven thou- 
sand nnm, and found them already advanced 
to the bishupru* «)f Durham, of vvhieh they had 
taken possession, 'rhey retired before him to 
Hexham ; aiul hearingjLhat the earl t)f Warwie 
and lord Clinton were advancing ag.Vmst them 
with a greater hotly, they found no other re- 
source than to disperse theinselvt^s without 
striking a blow. The eoiniiion people retired 
to their houses : the leaders lied into Secdland. 
Northumberland was found skulking in that 
country, and was confined by Murray in ^he 
castle of Lochlev in. VVe.stinoiyland recci\cd 
shelter from the chieftains of the Kers and 
Scots, partisans of Mary; and persuaded them 
to make an inroad into England, with a view 
of exciting quarrel between the two king- 
doms. After tlu'y had eoiiuiiitted great ra- 
vages, they retreated to their own ctmntry. 
This suckleti and precipitate rebelHo^i was 
followed soon after by another still more im- 
prudent, raised liy Leonard ^Jacres. Lord 
Hunsdon, at the bead of the garrison of Berwic, 
was able, without any other assistance, to qiitdl 
these rebels. Great severity wiis exerciM'd 
against such as had ii{^{<^en jiart in these ra'^h 
enterprises. Sixty-six petty constables were 
hanged and no less than eiglit liundr^l 
persons are said, on the whole, to have suf- 
fered by the haiidc of the executioner.^^ But 
the queen was so well pleased with Norfolk’s 
beliaviour, that she released him from the 
Tower; allowed him to live, though under 
some show of confiuenient, in his own house; 
and only exai'ted a promise from him nut to 
proceed any farther in his negotiations with 
the queen of Scots.'*'’ 

Elizabeth now found that the detention of 
Maiy was atreiwfled with all the ill conse- 
quences w hich she had foreseen when she first 
embraced that measure. This latter priuce^s, 
recovering, by means of her misfortunes and 
her own natural good sense, from that deli- 
rium into which she seems to have been thrown 
<iuring her attaclinieiit to Bothwrl, had be- 
haved With such modesty and .judgment, and 
dignity, that every one >(ho approached 
ber wa.-. charmcil with her demeanor; and 


her fr ends w'crf* enabled, on some plausible 
grounds, to deny the reality of all those crimes 
which had been imputed to hcr.^^ C.mipas. 
sioii lA* her situation, and the necessity of 
procuring her liberty, proved an inciteinent 
among'' all her partisans (%'> be active in pro- 
moting her cause ; and as her deliverance 
from captivity, it was thought, could nowise 
he effected but by attenqits dang(‘rous to the 
established govcrnirifnit, Eli/ubeth had reason 
to expect little tranquillity so long as tin; 
Scottish queen remained a pii'soner in Inn* 
yands. But as this inconvenieiu'c had been 
{■referred to the danger of allowing tli it prin- 
ec'ss to enjoy her liberty, and to .seek n bef in 
all the catholic eourls ol* Europi*, it btliovcd 
the queen to .support the measure which she 
haci adopted, and to guard, by every prudent 
expedient, against the mischiefs to which it 
^'vas cxjiosed. Slie still flattered Mary with 
hopes of her protection, niaintainetl an am- 
biguous conduct bctwcini that <|ueen and hei 
eneinies in Scotland, negotiatinl pcrpelnally 
eoiicerning the terms of lu r restoration, made 
constant jirofcssions of friendship to her; and 
bytlie.se artifices eiidca\ourcil both to previ'iit 
her from making any des])c*rate eflbrts for her 
deliverance, and to satisfy the Freindi and 
Spanish aiiiba-sadors, who never intermit red 
their solieitation.s, .soinetiine!S aceumpanieil 
with ineiiaci's, in her behalf. This deceit was 
received with the siine deceit by the quefii 
of Scots: professions of confidence wiTe’re- 
turued by prores.sion.s erpially insincere; and 
while an appearancT of friendship w.'i.s main- 
tained on both sides, the animosity and Jea- 
lousy, wbieh had long prevailed betwetn 
them, bec’amc every day more inveterate and 
incurable. These iw'o princesses, in address, 
capacity, activity, and spirit, were nearly a 
inateh for each other; but unhappily, Mary, 
besides her present forlorn coiuhtiori, was 
always inferior, in personal conduct and dis- 
cretion, as well as in power, to her jlliistrious 
rival. 

Elizabeth and Mary wrote at the same time 
letters to the regent. The queen of Scots 
desired, that her marriage with Bothvvel might 
lie examined, and a divorce be legally pro- 
iiounerd between them. The queen of Eiigiaiid 
gave Murray the choice of three couditioiis; 
that Mary should be rep{tort*d to her digniiy 
on certain terms; tlnil she should be asso- 
ciated with her son, and the administration 
nunaiii in the regent’s bands till tlijr young , 
priKce should come to years of discretion;' 
or that she Should he allowed to live iv*-diberty 
as a private pi.TSoii in Seotland, and have an 
honourable settlciiieiit made in her favour.^® 
Murray siiiririioncd a eonvention of .states, in 
order to deliberate on these proposals of the 
two queens : no answer was made bylhem to 
Mark’s leHcr, on pretence that she had ilMirc 
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eiiililoyed the style of a sovereij^ii, af Jressinjr 
herself to her subjects : but in reality I because 
thay saw that her request was calculatefl to 
prejAn* the way h)r a niarria'^e witli^orfolk, 
or some powerful prince, who coula support 
her cause, and restore her to the throne. They 
replied to tllizabeth, that the twt> former con- -I 
ditioiis wen- so derof'^atoi'y to the royal autho- 
rity of their prince, that they could not so 
much as deliberate concerning them: the third 
alone could be the subject of treaty. It w;is 
evident that Elizabeth, in proposing eoriditioiis 
so unequal in their importanee, invited the 
Scots to a refusal of those which were nipst 
adv.'int ageous to Mary; and as it was ilifric-ult, 
if lukt impossible, .to ad.jiist all the terms <>|^| 
the third, so as to render it secure and eligible 
to all parties, it was eoncluded that she was 
not sincere in any of them.^'^ 

ASSASSINATION OF THE EARL Of 
MURRAY. Jan. 23, 1570. 

It is pretended that Murray had entered 
into a private negotiation with the (pieen, to 
get Mary delivered into his hands and as 
Elizabeth found the detention of her in Eng- 
land so dangerous, it is probable that she 
would have been pleased, on any lionourable 
or safe. terms, to Hd hers<*lf of a prisoner who 
gave her so much inquietude. [iS'cc note A, 
at thf end of this Vol ] But all these projects 
vanishe.d by the sudden death of the regent, 
who was assiasMiiated, in revenge of a private 
injury, by a gentleman of the name of 
Hamilton. Murra^ was a person of consider- 
able v'igoiir, abilities, and constancy; but 
though he was not unsuccessful, during his 
regency, in composing the dissentions in Scot- 
land, his talents shone out more eminently in 
the beginning than in the end of his life. His 
lu unicrs were rough and austere; and he pos- 
si'ssed not that perfect integrity, which fre- 
quently accompanies, and can alone atone ffir, 
that unamiable character. 

By the death of the regent, Scotland re- 
lapsed into anarchy. Mary*s party assembled 
togetlier, and made themselves ina.stei’s of 
Edinburgh. The castle, commandcal by Kir- 
kaldy of Grange^ seemed to favour her cause ; 
and as many of *the pwrineipal nobility had em- 
brac«*d that party, it became probable, though 
the people were in geimral averse to her, that 
her authority miglit again acquire the ascen- 
dant. To check its progress, Elizabeth dis- 
patched Sussex with an army to the North, 
urujer colour of chastising th^^ ravag<% com- 
mit tro by the borderers. He antered Scotland 
and laid waste the lands of the Kers and Scots, 
seized the castle of Hume, and committed hos- 
tilities on all Mary’s partisans, who, he said, 
bad oiFeiuled his mistress by harbouring the 
English rebels. Sir William Drury was after- 
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wards sent with a body (»f troops, and he 
threw down the houses of the Haiiiihons who 
were engaged in the same faction. Tlie Eng- 
lish armies were afterwards recalled by agree- 
ment with the queen of Scots, who promised, 
ill return, that no French troops should be 
itiirudiiced into Scotland, and that the English 
rebels should l>e delivered up to the queen by 
her partisans.^* 

But though the (|ueeii, covering herself with 
the pretence of revenging her own quarrel, so 
far contributed to support the party of the 
young king of St'ots, she was cautious Mot to 
declare openly against Mary; and sh^ even 
sent a request, which was equivah^nt to a com- 
maud, to the cMiemies of that princess, not to 
elect, during some time, a regent in the place 
of Murray.'**^ Lenox, the king’s grandfather, 
was therefore ehoceii temporary governor, 
under the title of Lieutenant. Hearing after- 
wards that Mary’s ])agtisans, instead of deliver- 
ing up Westmoreland, and the other fugitives, 
as they^had promised, had allowe ' llicm to 
escape into Flanders; she permitted the king’s 
party to give Lenox the title of Regiint,^^ and 
she sent Randolph, as her resident, to main- 
tain a correspondence with hun. But not- 
vdthstaiiding this step, taken in favour of 
Mary’s enemies, she never laid aside her am- 
biguous conduct, or quitted the appt'arance of 
amity to tliat princess. Being importuned hy 
the bishop of Ross, and her other agents, as 
wefl as by foreign ambassador^ she twice pro- 
cured a suspension of arms between the Scot- 
tish factions, and by that means stopped the 
hai^s of th(> regfTit, who a as likely to obtain 
advantages ov(‘r the o])pO'»ite jiarty.'*^ By these 
seeming coi trarieties slic kept aliv'e the fac- 
tions ill Scotland, increased their mutual 
animosity, and rendered the whole country a 
scene of devastation and of misery.^* She had 
no intention to copftier the kingdom, and 
consequently no interest or design to instigate 
the parties against each other; but this con- 
sequence was an accidental effect of her cau- 
tious politics, by which «be was engaged, as 
far as possible, to kec]) on good terms with 
the queen of Scots, and never to violate the 
appearances of friendship with her, at least 
those of neutrality, [AVf note B, at the end of 
this yoi.-] 

The better to amuse Maiy with the prospect 
of an accuiiimodatioii, Cecil and sir Walter 
Mildmay w^ere sent to her with proposals from 
Elizabeth, ^’he terms were somewhat rl^orons, 
such as a captive queen might expect from ri 
Jealous rival ; and they tliereby bore the 
•greater appearance of sincerity on the part of 
the English court. It was required that the 
queen of Scots, besides renouncing all title to 
the crown of England during the life-time of 
Elizabeth, should make a perpetual league, 
od'ensive aiiS defensive, between the kitigduiiis ; 
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that she should marry no Kn«;libhiiian without ; 
£li>!abrtl/s consent, nor any other peison 
^ without the consent of the stiites of Scotland; 
that compensation should be made for the late 
ravages committed in England; that justice 
should be executed on the murderers of kyig 
Henry; that the }oLing prince should be sent 
into Phiglamh to be educated there; and that 
six hostages, all of them noblemen, should Ik: 
delivered to the queen of England, with the 
castle of Himie, and some (»ther fortress, for 
the security of perhirmance.**^' Such were the 
«*ondi^ions upon which Elizabeth jiromisc'd to 
contribute her endeavours towards the rest<ira- 
tion of the deposed queen. The necessity of 
Mary’s alfairs obliged her to eonseiit to them; 
and the kings of Eranee and Spain, as well as , 
the pope, wlien consulted by Ikt, approved of, 
her conduct; ehicHy on account of the civil 
wars, by which^ all Europe was at that time 
ngilatc‘d, and which iiieaif acitated the <‘athulic 
princes from giving her any assistance."*^ 
Elizaheth*.s eominissioners propose*-* also to 
Mary a [dan of accoininodatiou with her sub- 
jects in Seolland ; and after some r<*asoning on 
that head, it was agreed that the queen should 
require Lenox, the regent, to send ''omiiiis- 
sionersy in order to treat of conejitions undtf. 
her mediation. The partisans of Mary boasted, 
that all terms were fully settled with the court 
of England, and that the Scottish rebels would 
soon be constrained to submit to the authority 
of their soverevni : but Elizabeth took care 
that these rumours should meet with no cre- 
dit, and that th<' king’.s party should not be 
discouraged, nor sink too low in their deminds. 
Cecil wrote to inform the regent, that all the 
queen of England’s proposals, so f?..’ from being 
fixed and irrevocable, were to be discussed 
anew in the conference ; and desired him to 
send cumtuissioners who should lie constant 
in the king’s cause, atufli'autiou.s not to make 
concessions which might be prejudicial to Ibeir 
party.**® Sussex also, in his letters, dropped 
hints to the same purpose ; and Elizabeth her- 
self said to the abbot of Dunfermling, whom 
Lenox had sent to the court of England, that 
she would not insist on Mary’s restoration, pro- 
vided the Scots could make the justice of their 
cause appear to her satisfaction ; and that, even 
if their reasons should fall short of full con- 
viction, she would take effectual care to pro- 
vide for their future security.**** 

1571. On the Ist of March the parliament 
of Scotkiiid appointed Uie earl of Morton and 
sir James Macgill, together with the abbot of 
Dunfermling, to manage the treaty. These 
commissioners presented memorials, containing 
reasons for the deposition of their quecTi ; and 
they seconded their arguments with examples 
drawn from the Scottish histoiy, with the au- 
thority of laws, and with the sentiments of 
many famous divines. The lofty lldeas which 


Elizabelh liad entertained, of the absolute, 
iiidefei£^\ile right of sovereigns, made her be 
.shocked with thc'se ro|iitblican topic's ; aryl she 
told thel^Scottish eomniissioners, that she was 
nowise satisfied W'ith their reasons for justify- 
ing the cpuduct of thi'ir count rymen ; and that 
they might therefore, without attempting any 
apology, proceed to o[)en the conditions which 
they required for their security.^** They re- 
plied, that their commission did nut empower 
them to treat of any terms which might in- 
fringe the title and sovereignty of their young 
king, but they would gladly hear whatever 
proposals should he made them by her majesty. 
The conditions recoin mended by the queen 
were not disadvantageous to Mary ; hut as the 
eonimissioners still insisted, that they were not 
authorised to treat in any manner eoncerning 
the restoration of that princess,'** the ronfer- 
uces vveri* necessarily at an end; and Eliza- 
bid'll dismissed the Scottish commissioners with 
injunctions, that they should return, after 
ha\ iiig pro( ured more ample powers from their 
parliamtMit,^'* The bisho}) of Ross openly com- 
plained to tlie English council, that they had 
ahiiNt'd his mistress by fair [iromi^es and pro- 
fessions; and Marj* herself was im longer at a 
loss to judge of Elizabeth’s insincerity. By 
reason of these disa[»pointiuents, matters came 
still nearer to extremities between the two 
princesses ; and the qiieim of Scots, finding all 
her bojies eluded, was more strongly incited 
to make, at all hazards, every [lossible atteinjit 
for her liberty and S(*cnrity. 

All incident also liiqipencd about this time, 
which tended to widen the breach between 
Mary and Elizabeth, and to incnoise the vigi- 
lance and jealousy of the latter princess. Po[ie 
Pius V. who bad succetded Paul, after having 
endeavoured in vain to conciliate by gentle 
means the friendship of Elizabeth, whom his 
predecessor’s violence had irritated, issu<*d at 
last a bull of exeonnnunir'ation against ber, 
deprived her of all title to the crown, and ab- 
solved her subjects from their oaths of allegi- 
ance.^'* It seems probable, that this attack on 
the queen’s authority was made in concert 
with Mary, who intended by that means to 
forward tlic northi'ni rebellion ; a measure 
which was at that time in agitation.**^ John 
Felton affixed this bull to the gates of the 
bish(^ of London’s palace ; apd scorning either 
to fly or to deny the fact, be was seized and 
condemned, and received the crown of martyr- 
dom, for which he seems to liave entertained so 

violent an ambition.*** 

• « 

A PARLIAMENT, 2. 

A NEW parliament, after five years* interval, 
was assembled at Westminster ; and as the 
queen, by tlic rage of the pope against her, 
was become s^ill more the head of the ruling 
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p.'irty, it nii^bt be expected, both froli this 
and from lier own priideJt and 
vigoro|is conduct, thf^t bcr autboritv over 
fbe two liouses would be absulutely^neon- 
tnilltible. It was so in fact; yet is it remark- 
.tiile, tliat it prevailed not without soiiie small 
Opposition i and tliat too ansinjj ebietly from 
the height of zeal for prote.stantisin 5 a dis- 
position of tbe F.n^lisb, wbicb in general etui- 
trjbiited extremely to tncrease tbe c|ueen’s 
popidarity. We sliall be somewhat particular 
m rehatiiig' tlie transactions of this session, 
because they show, as well tbe extent of tbe 
royal powt!r durin*^ that age, as tbe ebaractor 
of Elizabeth, and t he gi'iiius of her government. 
It will be curious also to observe the faint 
.lawn of (he .spiiit of liberty among tbe 
English, the jealousy with wbicb tb.it spirit 
was repressed by tbe soM'ieign, the imperious 
conduct w'hieh w.is maintained in opposition 
Lo it, and the ease with whhdi it was suhdueit 
Ijy this arbitrary princess. 

The lord keejier Baeon, after tin* spiviker 
of the eunimons was <*le< ted, told the j)arlia- 
ment in the queeii’s nanu*, that she enjoined 
them nut to meihlh* with any matters of 
itate:^® such was his expression; by whieh 
he probably meant, the ipiestions of theipieeirs 
marriage and the snee<*ssion, aluint which they 
had Ix'fore given her some uneasiness : for as 
Lo the other great points of government, alli- 
rinees, peace and war, or foreign iiegoUatiotis, 
no** pai'liaiiient in that age ever jiresumed to 
take them under eonsidiTation, oripiestioii, in 
these p;irtieidars, tlie^eoiiduet of their sove- 
reign, or of bis ministers. 

In tbe former parliament, tbe fuiritans bad 
introduced .seven bills for a farther reformation 
in ’religion; but they bad not lieen able to I 
prevail in any one of tliein,^* 'J'his bouse of j 
Lniininoiis b:td sitteii a very fi w days, when 
Strielaud, a member, revived one of tbe bills, 
that for the amendment of the liturgy.’’® The 
chief olijeetion, wbieb be mentioned, was tbe 
»ign of tbe cross in baptism. Another menibei^ 
added the kneeling at tin* sacrament: and 
remarked that, if a poslur«" of buiiiiliatimi 
were requisite iu that act of devotion, it were 
better that tbe eoinuiiiiiieaiils should throw 
themselves prostrate on tbe ground, in order 
to kee]> at tbe widest •distance from former 
superstition.’-' . • 

Religion was a point, of wbicb Elizabeth 
was, if possible, still more jealous than of 
matters of state. She pretended that, in quality 
of supreme head or governor ^f the churej^, she 
was empowered, by h<*r prerogative alone, 
lo decide a41 question.s which nif^hi arise with 
regard to dociriTu*, disei]diiie, or worship ; and 
she never would allow her parliaments so 
inueb as to take tlu'se )>oiiits into eoiisidera- 
tion,‘^ 'i'be courtiers did not forget to insist 
‘>u this topic: the treasurer of tlhe house- 


allowed that any heresy might 
be repressed by jiarlianieiit (a concession which 
seems to have been rash and unguarded ; since 
the act, investing the crown with tbe supre 
m.'icy, or rather recognising that prerogativi*, 
ga%' tbe sovereign full power to reform all 
heresies,) yet be ailirmed, that, it belonged to 
the qiicH'ii alone, as bead of the church, to 
regulate every ipiestion of oereinoiiy in wor- 
ship.*’* Tbi; coinjitrollcr .seconded tliis argii- 
irieiit; insisted on the extent of the queen’s 
prerogative ; and said that the house might, 
from former examples, have taken warRing 
not to inedille with such inattei’s. One l^ktor 
Opposed these remonstrances of the courtiers. 

!*H e was scandalized, he said, that atlairs of 
such infinite eonsequenee (namely, kneeling 
and making the sign of the cross') should he 
passt'd over so slightly. These que.stioiis, 
he added, concern the salvation^of souls, and 
interest <‘very one iii^re deeply than tii» 
monarchy of the whole world. This cause he 
showed UPho tlie cause of God; the rest were 
all but terrene, yea trifles in comparison, call 
them ever so gieat: subsidies, crowns, king- 
doms, he knew nut what weight they had 
wlu-n laid in the baliuiec witli subjeelb of such 
iirftpeakahle iiijportanec/’* Though the zeal 
of this member seems to have been approved 
of, the house, overawed by the prerogative, 
voted upon thi* question, that a petition should 
be pr^’Acnted to her majesty, for her licence 
to proceed farther in thi.s hill# and, iu the 
mean time, th.‘it they should stop all debate 
or rea->oning concerning it.*’-* 

Matters would probably have rested here, 
had not the (|neen been so highly offended with 
Slriclanirs pre.aiinption, in moving the hill for 
reformation of the liturgy, that she suuimoned 
him before the eouiieil, and firohibited him 
thenceforth from appearing in the house of 
commons.*’'* This act df^iower was too violent 
e>eii for the submissive parliauient to endure. 
Carletoii took notice of the matter; complained 
tli.at the liberties of the house were invaded ; 
observed that Strieland wa‘f not a private man, 
hut represented a multitude; ami moved that 
he might he sent for, and, if he were guilty 
of any otfenee, might answer for it at the bar 
of the house, whieh he insinuated to be the 
only eonipeteiit tribunal.*'^ Yelverton enforced 
the priiicijiles of libi rt y with still greater bold- 
ness. He said, that the precedent was danger- 
ous : and though in this happy time of lenity, 
among so many good and honourable person- 
ages, as were at present invested with autho- 
rity, nothing of extremity or injury was to be 
apprehended; yet the times might alter; what 
now IS permitted, might hereafter be count rued 
as duty ; and might be enforced even on the 
ground of the present permission. He addl'd, 
that all matters not treasonable, or which im- 
plied not too t^uch derogation of the iu^ieriai 
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01 own, without ciffeiice, be introduced 

into parlianient ; where’ eveiy question that 
concerned the coniinunity must be considered, 
and where even the rijjht of the crown itself 
must tinally be determined. He remarked, 
that men sat not in that bouse in their prj^'ate 
€,*apHeities, but as elected by their country; 
anil though it was proper that the prince 
should retain his preroj^ativc, yet was that 
nrerojjfative limited by law: as the sovc- 
rein'll could not of himself make laws, neither 
could he bre.'ik them, merely from his <»wn 
auttn>rity.'’^* 

These jirinciplcs were jiopular, and noble, 
.111(1 {»eneroiis ; but the open assertion of them 
was, at this time, somewhat new in Kri«;IaiuU 
and the courtiers were more warranted by iwe- 
sent praetie(‘, when they adv.iuecil a contra ry 
doctrine. The treasurer warned the house 1 *) 
be cautious jti their pr<M*ee(liu:i;s ; neither to 
venture farther thaiKdheir a'i'.ured warr.int 
mi»*ht e\t(’ijd, nor haii^ard their ^ood opinion 
with her majesty in aUV douhtfid eiii.se. The 
member, he said, wliose attendance they re- 
(|uired, was not n'si rained on account of .iiiy 
liherly of speech, hut for his exhibit m^' a bill 
in the house against the prerogative of the 
queen; a lemeiity which was riot to be tol t- 
ated. And he concluded with obserxing, that 
exeu speeches, made in that house, had been 
(pustioned atnl examined by the scjvereign 
(’leme, another member, remarked, that the 
sox (‘reign’s pivu’ogative is not so iiiiieh as dis- 
putable. and that the .safety of the queen is 
the safety of the subject. He added, that, in 
r|'(es 1 ions of divinitv, ex cry man was for his 
instruction to repair to his ordinary ; and he 
seems to insinuate, th.at the bishops themselves, 
for their instruetion, must repair t(^ the qiu'en.^** 
Fleet xvood observed, that, in his memory, he 
knew a man, who, in the fifth of the present 
queen, had been callWito aceounr fur a speech 
in the house. But le.st this example should be 
dtruiied too recent, he would inform them, 
from the parliament rolls, that, in the reign 
of Henry V. a bislfbp was coiiimitted to prison 
by the king’s command, on account of his 
frt.(;doni of speech ; and the parliament pre- 
siiiued not to go farther than to be buiiible 
suitors lor him : in the subsequent reign th«‘ 
Hpeaker himself was coiiiiiiitted with another 
member ; and the house found no other remedy 
than a like submissive application. He advised 
the house to have recourse to the same expe- 
dienf ; and not to pn^sunu! cither to send for 
their member, or demand him a.s of right. 
During this speech, those members of the 
privy-council xvho sat in the house whispered 
together; upon which the speaker moved, 
that the house shpuld make .si;iy of all farther 
proceedings : a motion which was immediately 
complied with. The queen, fmdiiig that the 
expeenient xvhieb she had niad^: was likely to 


cxjeittAa great ferment, 6 av(^d her honour by 
thissijtnice of the house; and lest the question 
might die resumed, she sent next day to Stric- 
laiid l^r permission to give his attemtance in 
parliament. 

NotY'ithstanding this rebuke from the 
throne, the zeal of the eonunons still engaged 
them to continue the discussion of those? other 
bills which regarried religion ; hut they were 
interrupted by a still more arbitrary proeec'diiig 
of the queen, ill xvhich the lords cot ides(.‘e tided 
to he her iiistriiiueut'.. 'I lus hoii.se sent a 
message to the eo!miion>, desiring that a eoiii- 
mittee might attend them. Some members 
xv(‘re appointed for that purpose; aiitl the 
upper house aequaiiited them, 1 b ii thecjiu en's 
majesty being infornierl of the articles of refor- 
mation xvhich they had canvassed, apjMdvcd of 
them, inti'iided to publish them, and to make 
the bishops execute them, by virtue of ber royal 
Uulh(»rity, as suprem(‘ head of the chureh of 
Friglatul: hut that she would not permit them 
to he treated of in parliament.^* The li.mse, 
though they did not entirely .stop proceedings 
on aeeoufii of this iojiiiielion, s<‘ein to have 
been noxvise olleuded at such haughty treat- 
imnit; and in the issue all the hill.s came to 
iiotliiiig. 

A niot’on made? by Robert Ri ll, a puritan, 
against an exclusive patent granted to a com- 
pany of merchants in Kiistol,’^ gave .also occa- 
sion to several icmarkahle incidents. The 
quern, .some days after the motion was mneh , 
sent orders by tlu? mouth of the speaktT, coiu- 
inandiiig the house to spend little time in mo- 
tions, and to avoid long speeeiies. All tin? 
members understood th.it .she. liad la'cn offended, 
b(!cansc a matter had been moved which seemed 
to touch her prerogative."*’ Flf;etwood accord- 
ingly spoke of this delicate subject. He 
observed, that the (pieeii h.id a pn’rogatixe of 
granting patents ; that to (pu’.stion the validity 
of any patent, was to iiiv.idc the royal preroga- 
tive; that all foreign trade was entirely sub- 
ject to the ph’asure of the sovereign ; that even 
the statute which gave liberty of commerce, 
admitted of all prohibitions from the crown ; 
and that the prince, when he granted an ex- 
clusive patent, only employed the power vested 
ill him, and jirohibited all others from dealing 
in any ]mrticiilar brciieh of (’ommerce. He 
c^uoted the clerk of the parliament’s book, to 
prove that no man might speak in pailiament 
of the statute of wills, unless the king first 
gave ii(‘eiiee ; because the royal prerogative in 
the wards was thereby touched. He showed 
likewise the staiul(?s of Edward 1 . Edward HI. 
and Henry with a saving of the prtTogative. 
And in Edward Vl.'s time, the protector was 
applied to, fin* his allowance to mention mat- 
ters of prerogative,*^* 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the gallant and re- 
nowned sea adventurer, carried these topim 
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Still fiirther. He tMidravoured t4J pl}V(; tlu* ' 
inofiuu made by Bell to be a vain rlevf ‘e, and 
perilous in be treated of; sinee it tJided to 
the derogation of the prerogative fiiperial, 
wbieb wluu'ver should atteiiij)t so iiiurh as in 
faiiev, eouUl not, be said, be otbe^wise ae- 
counted than an open enemy. I’or wbat dif- 
ference is there between saying that the (pieeii 
is not to use the privilege of the <To\vn, and 
saving that she is not queen? And tlnaigb ex- 
perience has sh(»\vn so iinieh clemency in ln‘r 
majesty, as might, j)erh:ips, make sid»iects 
forget their duty; it is not good to sport or 
venture too nmeh with jirinees. He reminded 
tlir'in of the f.thle of tin* hare, who, ii}»on tlie 
proel.iuiation lli.tt all iiorned h<MSts should de-« 
jKirt the 4“ourt, iminedialely lied, h“-t his tars 
should he eoiislmetl to he lionis ; and by tiiis 
apologue he seems to insinuate, that even 
those who heard or ]>erm\t1ed such daiigt'rous 
speeches, would imt thems<‘hes ht* entirely 
1 ice frtnu «l luger. lie desired them to Iwware, 
lest, if they meddled fartluM* with these mat- 
ters, tht‘ queen might lotdv to her own power; 
and liiiding herself able to suppress their chal- 
lenged liberty, and to ex<‘rt an arbitrary au- 
ihoriiy, might imitate’tlie exauiph* of Lewis XI. 
of Fraiiee, who, as he ttM’uicd it, delivered the 
crown from wardship."'^ 

Though this speech gave some disgust, no- 
body, at the time, teplied any thing, hiit that 
sir Huinpiney mistook the meaning of the 
house, and of the inemher who made tlie 
mot ion - tii<*y never liad any other jnirpose, 
than to represent ll^( ir griev;uie< s, in due and 
seemly form, unto In-r iiiajcsty Butin asiib- 
secpient d<*!>.ite, Peter Wentworth, a man of 
a superior fr**e sjant, called tli.it speech an 
rnsult on tin* house; noted sir Humphrey’s 
disp.tsiti'ui to flatter and fawn mi the prinee ; 
fomjjarcd him to the iMinelion, whieh e.m 
change itself into all eoloiirs, except while ; 
and recommended to the house a due eare of 
liberty of speech, and of the piivileges of par- 
JiaiiU'iit.'^® It ajjpears, on the whole, that tjfe 
motion against the exclusive patent had no 
efrc<*t. Bell, the member w ho first iiitrodueed 
it, was sent for by 1 he eoUlcil, and w:is sevxM’ely 
rejniinaiided for his temerity. He returned 
to the house with sueh an amazed eoiintenauee, 
that all the meinher^ well inforiiud of the 
reason, were struck with terror; and during 
some time no one durst rise to speak of any 
matter of iinport.ince, for lear of giving of- 
hnee to the ipiei'ii and the eouiieil. Even 
after’the fears of ih.e (*otuiiioiis were somewhat 
ahaO^, the inemhers spoke wit^i extreme pre- 
caution ; and by eoijiloyiug most of their dis- 
course in preambles and apologies, they showed 
their exmseious terror of the rod whieh hung 
over them. Wherever any delicate point was 
touched, though ever so gently; nay seemed 
to he approached, though at ev^*r so great a 


io5S— ido;!. 

li.stauce, the whisper ran about the liouse, 
The queen will he oitendful ; the cuuneil 
will he extremely displeased:” and by these 
surmises m(‘u were warned of the dang«*r to 
which t h<*y exposed themselves. It is reinark- 
al^e, that the patent, whieh the f|ueeii de- 
feiid<‘d with such imperious violence, was con- 
trived for tin* profit of four courtiers, and w;is 
attended with tlie iitler ruin of seven or eight 
thousand of her industrious subjects."’^ 

Thus every thing which passed the two 
houses was extremely iespe<*(ful and siihmis- 
ive ; yet did the qiic(‘n think it inciiinbeiit 
on her, at the conclusion of the session *(^9 th 
Way), to check, and that with great seviTity, 
those fqehle ellorls of lilu'i’ty, wliich had ap- 
peared in the motions and speeches of sonic 
nn'inbers. 'l*he lord keep<*r li>kl the commons, 
in her m.ijesty’s name, th.it, though the ma- 
joritv of the lower house had shi>wn themselves 
ill tlieir proceed! iigs^liscrcet and dutiful, yet 
a few of them had diseoverc'd a contrary idia- 
racter, mid had justly merited the reproaeh of 
audacious, arrogant, and presumptuous: cim- 
trary to their duty both as subjects and par- 
liament men, nay contrary to the express in- 
junctions given them from the throne at the 
Ifeginniiig ol^ the session, injiuielions whieh it 
might well become them to have better at- 
teiid(*d to, tiiey had presumed to call in question 
her majestv’s grants and prerogatives. But 
her majesty warns them, that since they thus 
wilndly forget theuiselvts, tltny are otherwise 
to he admonished : some other species of cor- 
rection must he found for them ; since neither 
the •iimniands of her imijesty, nor the example 
of tlu'ir w iser hu'thrcn, can reclaim theiraiida- 
cioijs, arrogant, and presumptuous folly, by 
whii'h they are thus led to meddle with what 
nowise belongs to them, :ind what lies beyond 
the compass of their understanding.'^** 

Ill all these traiisa^lffons apjieais ele.nrly the 
opinion which Elizabeth had eiitert.niied of 
till! duty and authority of parli.aments. 'fhey 
were not to canvas any matters of state ; still 
less were they to mialdfe with the church. 
Questions of either kind were far above their 
n ach, and were appropriated to the prince 
alone, or to those councils and ministers with 
whom he was pleased to intrust them. What 
then was the oHiee of parliaments? They might 
give directions for the due tanning of leather, 
or mining of cloth ; for the ]>res(‘i\'atioii of 
pheasants and )):irl ridges ; for the reparation 
of brklges and highways; for the pimrshment 
of vagabonds or eomuioii hegg.'irs. Regulations* 
concerning the police of the country came pro- 
perly under their inspection ; and the laws of 
this kind which they prescribed had, if not a 
greater, yet a more durable authority, than 
those which were derived solely from the pro 
clamation.s of the sovereign. Precedents nr 
reports couffl fix a rule for decisions ii#privale 
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property, or the punishnifiil of fniiK’.s ; but no >blaiii(4< uii ascendant omt the church and 
allerution or iiiiiova<iou in the luiinicipal law iiioiiarcpiy. 

could proceed from any other source than the The were the principal laws exacted 

))ai*li:iineiit ; nor would the courts of justice Iw,* this sesX^Vui. It was declared treason, during 
induced to change their established practice by the liletiiiie of tin* queen, to affirm, tliat she 
an order in eoiincil. But the most aeeeptii^de as not the lawful sovereign, or that any otlier 
part of parliamentary proceedings was the possessed a preferable title, or that she was a 
granting «>l‘ subsidies; the attainting and pu- heretic, schismatif*, or infidel, or that the laws 
nishiiig of tiie olmoxioiis' nobility, or any mi- and statutes cannot limit and determine the. 
iiister of state after his fall ; the countenancing right of the crown and the succe.ssor thereof : 
of such great efforts of power, as might be to iiiaintain in writing or printing, that any 
tleemcd somewhat exceptionable, when they person except the wofM //ft of her body* 
proefetled entirely from the sme.rcign. The or ought to he the ejueen’s heir or successor, 
redretisof grievances was sometimes )iroiiiiscd subjected the person and all his abettors, for 
to the jveople; but seldom could have place, the first olVeiu'c, to imprisonment during ayear, 
while it w:vs an established rule, that the pre- and to the forfeiture of half their goods: the 
rogatives of the crown must not he abridged, second otfence si»l))ected them to the penalty 
or HO miieh as ipiestioned and examined in of a pri'inunire.*^^^ This law w as jilainly levelled 
parliaiiK'iil. Even though monopolies and against the queen of Seot^ and her jiarlisans ; 
exclusive companies had alrt aily n^acdied an and implied an avowal, that Elizabeth never 
enormous height, and*' were every day m- iilteiidcd to declare her successor. It may be 
creasing to the destruction of all liberty, and noted, that the usual phrase of lawful m*Mc, 
extinction of all industry; it was ^criminal which Iht* parliament thought indecent towards 
in a nieiiihcr to jiropose, in the most dutiful the queen, as if she could he siqiposcd to have 
and reg'uhir niaim(*r, a parliaineut.iry appli- any other, vv.is changed into that of natural 
cation against any of them. i%.sue. But this alt cr.it ion was tlie souri'c of 

These maxims of government were not kept pleas.mlry during the lime ; and somesnspt cted 
sceret by Elizabeth, or sinoothcfl <ivcr by artV a deeper <lc‘-ign, as if Lejct'sler intended, in 
fair appearances or plausible pretences. They case of the (lueeifs demise, to produce some 
were openly avowed in her speeches and mes> bastard of his own, and affirm that he was her 
sages to parliament; and were acc<inipanied olfspring.**’ 

withall the haughtiness, nay sometimes bitter- It was alsoenacted, th.at whosoever by hulls 
ness, of expres^’on, which the meanest servant should publish absolutions or other rescripts o‘f 
could look for from his oifeiidcd master. Yet the pope, or should, by means of them, recoit- 
notwithstanding this conduct, Elizabeth coiiti- cile any man to the church of Rome, sqch 
iiued to be the most popular sovereign thalMever offemicrs, as well as those who were so recon- 
swayed the sceptre of England; because 11; died, should l>e guilty of treason. The penalty 
uiaxiins of her reign were conformable to the of a preiiiuiiire was imposed on every one who 
principles of the times, and to the opinion imported any crucifix, or such other 
generally entertained with regard to the con- implement of superstition, consecrated by the 
stitution. The continued ciicroachineiits of fKipi*.*'^ The former laws against usury were 
popular assemblies oiFSClizabeth’s successors enforced by a new statute.”^ A supply of one 
have so changed our ideas in these matters, subsidy and two fifteenths was granted bypar- 
that the passafres above mentioned appear to us liamont. The queen, as she was deterniiiicd 
extremely curious, and even at first surprising; t^i yield to them none of her power, was very 
but they were so little remarked during the cautious in asking them for any supply. She 
time, that neither Camden, though a cuntem- endeavoured, either by a rigid frugality to 
porary writer, nor any other historian, has make her ordinary #venues suffice for the iie- 
taken any notice of them. So absolute indeed cessities of the crown, or she employed her 
was the authority of the crown, that the pre- prerogative, and procured money by the grant- 
cious spark of liberty had been kindled, and ing of patents, monopolies, or by some such 
was preserved, by the puritans alone. ; and it ruiiyms expedient. 

was to this sect, whose principles appear so fri- Though Elizabeth possessed such uiicon- 
volous and habits so ridiculous, that the Fhiglisb trolled authority over her parliaments, and 
owe the whole freedom of their constitution, such extensive influence over her people ; 
Actuated by that zeal which belongs to itiiio- though during a course of thirteen years she 
vators, and by tlie courage which enthusiasm bad ma'mtaiiif^d the public tranquillity^hich 
inspires, they hazarded the utmost indignation was only interrupted by the hasty and ill-con - 
of tbSir sovereign ; and employing all their in certed insurrection in the North ; she was still 
dustry to be elected into parliament, a matter kept in great anxiety, and felt her throne per- 
iiot difficult while a seat was rather regarded as petually totter under her. 'rhe violent com- 
a burden than an advantage,*^'* they first ac- motions excited in France and the Low Coun- 
quiredti mfyority w that assembSy, and then tries, as wclj us in Scotland, seemed in one 
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view to secure her against any cliMuIianco; 
bu’t tliey served, on num* reflection, to listrucf 
her iu the danger of her situation, uleii she 
reiiiailvcd that England, no less thrjR these 
neighbouring countries, contained the seeds of 
intestine discord, the dilferenees of f^t'ligioiis 
opinion, and the furious iutrdrranee and ani- 
mosity of the opposite sectaries. 

CIVIL WARS or FRANCE. 

Tnii league formed at Bavoune in 15Gd for 
the extcrniination of the protestants, had imt 
been eoneliided so secretly hul intelligence of 
t liad reached Cond^*, (’oligni, and the other 
leaders of thchugonotK; and finding that the 
measures of the court .agreed with th(‘ir sus- 
picions, they determined to ])reveiit the cruel 
perfidy of their enemies, and to strike a blow 
before the catholics were aware <»f the danger. 
The hugonots, though dispersetl »>vcr the whole 
kingdom, funned a kind of separate empire ; 
and being closely united, as well by their re- 
ligious zeal as h} tlic dangers to whicli they 
were perfietually exposed, they obeyed, with 
eiilire submission, the .mleis of their leaders, 
who were ready on every signal to fly to arms. 
The king and (piot'iMiiollier were living in 
great security at Monteeanx in Brie, w1h*ii 
they found themselves suiTounded by protes- 
tant trof>ps, which had secretly marched tbit ht r 
from all quarters ; and had not a body of Swiss 
edine speedily to their relief, and eoiidiicted 
them with great intrepidity to Baris, they must 
have fallen, without jjesistan<*e, into the hands 
of the inaleoiilents. A battle was afterwards 
fought, in the plains of St. Dennis; where, 
though the old eonsiable Montmorenry, the 
general of the eatholies, was killed combating 
bravely at the head of his troops, th(‘ hugonots 
were finally defeated, (a)nde, collecting his 
broken forces, and receiving a strong reiiiforcc- 
meiif from the German protest ants, appeared 
again in the field ; and laying siege to Char- 
tres, a place of gre.at importance, obliged th® 
court to agree to a new aceommodatioii. 

So great was the mutual animosity of those 
religionists, that even had the leaders on both 
sides been ever so sincere in their intentions 
for peace, and reposed ever so imirh confidence 
in each other, it woulfl have been difficult to 
retain the people in tranquillity; much mwre, 
'vliere such extreme jealousy prevailed, and 
where the court employed every pacifiration us 
a .mare for their enemies. A plan was laid for 
seizing the person of the prijicc and admiral ; 
who T^rrowly escaped to Roeheye, and* suin- 
nioned Their partisans to tliiftr assistance.*^'* 

1 he civil war.s were renewed with greater fury 
than ever, and the parties became still more 
exasperated against each other. The young 
duke of Anjou, brother to the king, conmnanded 
the forces of the catholics: ami fought, in 
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150*J>, a great battle at Jarnae with the hugo- 
iiots, where the prince of Coiid<j was killed and 
his army defeated. This discomfiture, with 
the loss of so great a leader, reduced not tin; 
hugonots to despair. The admiral still sup- 
pootcil the cause; and having placed at the 
head of the prote.stant.s the prince of Navarre, 
then sixteen years of age, and the young prince 
of Condi^*, he enc*oiirag»‘d the party rather to 
perish bravely in the field, than ignoniinioiisly 
h\ the hands of tlie executioner. He collected 
smdi numbers, so determined to endure every 
extremity, that he was enabh‘d to niake^e.ad 
Mg.iinsl t he duke of Anjou ; and being strength- 
‘eiieil by a uew reinforeement of Germans, lie 
obliged that prinei* to retreat, find to divifte 
his lbr<*es. 

Coligni then laid siege to Poitiers ; and as 
the eyes of all France were fixed on this enter- 
prise, the duke of Guise, emuUms of the re- 
nown whi(‘h his fat lift* h.ad aiapiired by the 
defenee of Metz, threw himself into the place, 
ami so arMmated the garri.sou by his valour and 
eondiK't, that the admiral was obliged to raise 
the siege. Such was the comiiicneement of 
(hat unrivalled fame and grandeur .afterwaids 
attained by this duke of GlJisc^ The attach- 
ih^iit whifdi fdl the catholics had borne to his 
father was immediately transferred to the son; 
and men pleased tlicmsclvcs in eomjiaring all 
the great and shining qualities which seemcc 
ill a yiaiincr hereditary in that family. Equal 
in affability, in munific'cnee, jin address, in 
eloquenee, and in every quality which engages 
tlic .iffeetions of men ; equal also iu valour, in 
conduct, in enterprise, in eapaeily ; then* 
sef‘mc<l only this diflerence between them, 
tlijit the .son, educated in more turbulent 
times, find finding a gri'ater dissolution of all 
law and order, exceeded the father in ambition 
and temerity, and was engaged in eiitcrprise.s 
still more destnietive*^ff) the authority of his 
.sovereign, and to the repose of his native 
country. 

Elizabeth, who kept her attention fixed on 
the civil commotions of f'rance, w'as nowise 
pleased with this new rise of her enemies the 
Guises ; and being anxious for the fate of the* 
prolcstaiits, whose interests were ooiineeted 
with her own,”’ she was engaged, notwith- 
standing her aversion from all rebellion, and 
from all opposition to the will of the sovereign, 
to give them secretly some assistance. Besides 
employing her authority with the German 
princes, she lent money to the qu^en of 
Navarre, and received some jewels as pledges 
for the loan. And she permitted Henry Chani- 
pernon to levy, and transport over into France, 
a regiment of a hundred gentlemen volunteers; 
among whom Walter Raleigh, then a young 
man, liegan to di.stinguish himself in that great 
school of military valour.®® The admiral, con- 
strained by tTie impiatience of his troo;% and 
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by the tlifliciiUy of subsisting theiii, fou^'bt wiih j 
the duke of Anjou the battle of Moiu^ontoiir 
in I*oietou, whore he w.is wounded and de- 
feated. Thoeoiirtof I'ranee, notwithstaiidin*; 
their frequent experieiiee of the obstinacy of 
the hu«onot!», and the \i{;-our of Coli^nt, vaV^ly 
flattere,! tlieniselves that flic force of the rebels 
was at last linally annihilated; and they ne- 
glected larther j»re|>arations af^ainsi a foe, who, 
they thoiiiflil, could ne\er inure become dan- 
j^erous. 'J'hey wito surprised to hear that this 
leader had appeared, wit liout disinaj , in another 
quarter of the kin;;doni ; had encouraged the 
younp: princes, whom he governed, tr> like 
const. -iiicv ; had assembled an army ; had taken 
the field, and was even strong enough to'j 
threaten Fans. The public finauci's, dimi- 
nished hy the continued disorders of the king- 
dom, and wasted hy so many fruitless militarj 
enterprises, eenld no longer hear the charge 
of a new arniaineiit ; a'Ad the king, notwith- 
standing his extreme animosity against the 
liiigonots, w'as ohiiged, in t(* ecAieluile an 

aeeommodation with tliem, to grant them 
a ]>ardon for all ^la^t offences, and to renew 
the edicts for liherty of eoiiscieiice. 

I'liough a pacification was si'ctningly con- 
eluded, the mind of Charles was nowise reedti- 
eiled to his reliellions sulijects ; aiul tln-» ac- 
<‘omn,odatioii, like all the foregoing, was 
nothing hut a snare hy which the p<*rhdious 
court had projei fed to destroy at once, without 
danger, all itr^ lorniidable enemies. As the 
two young prirns'S, the admiral, and the other 
leaders of the hugoiiots, instructed by past 
experience, discoverc’d an extreme distitlst of 
the king’s intentions, and kept themselves in 
security at a distance, all possihle artifices 
were employed to remove their apprehensions, 
and to etmviiiec them of the .sincerity of the 
new counseU which seemed to Im* embraced. 
Tbe terms of tbc pStt-t were religiously ob- 
served to tbem; tbe toleration was strictly 
maintained ; all atteinjits made by the zealous 
catholics to infringe it were punisbe<l with 
severity; olliees, Mid favours, and honours, 
were bestowed on the principal iiohility among 
the ytrolestauts ; and the king and cunncil 
every when; d<*clared, that, tired of <*ivil dis- 
orders, arnl convinced of the iinpos-,ihility of 
forcing men’s conseii-rn’es, they were thence- 
forth determined to allow every one (he fr«je 
exercise of his religion. 

Among the other artifices einph»ye(l to lull 
the protestaiits into a fatal security, Charles 
affected to enter into close connection with 
Elizabeth ; and as it seemed not the interest 
of France to forward the union of the two 
kingdoms of Great Britain, that princess the 
more easily flattered herself that the I'reuch 
monarch would prefer her friendship to that 
of the queen of Scots. The better to deceive 
her, j^foposals of marriage were made her with 


the dill c of Anjou; a* prince whose youth, 
bcauty(;and rejaitation lor valour, might natu- 
rally bAl supposed to recommend him Uyi wo- 
man w^)) had appeared not altogether nisei i- 
sdde to these eiidowincntis. The queen imme- 
diately (ouiided on this ofFi'i* the }>rojcct of 
deceiving the court of France; and being in- 
tent on that arlidee, she i.iid luM'sedf the more 
open to be dtM cived. Negotiations were <‘ntered 
into with regard to the marriage; terms of 
the eontr.iet were proposed ; dillieulties started 
and removed; aiul the two courts, equally 
insincere, tliough not lupi.illy eulpalde, sec-med 
to approaeli ( veiy day ncan*r to each other in 
their demands and coin*c.S',ioiis. The great 
ibstacle seemed to lie in adjusting the dif- 
ference of religion; Iveause Eli/ahetli, who 
iveomiiH'iided toleration to Charle.s, was de-* 
tcrniined not to grant it in her own dominions, 
not (veil to her husband; and the duke of 
Aiijoii siM ined iinwiiiiiig to suhiuit, for (he saki* 
of iut(Test, to the dishonour of an apostacy.”^ 

'fhe artificial polities of Kli/aheih never 
triiiiiiphed so nnu li in any contrivances as m 
those which were eonjoined with her coquetry ; 
and as her character in this particular was ge- 
nerally known, the conii ol France thought 
that they iniglit, without danger of form- 
ing any final conclusion, venture the fartlicr 
in their concessions and offers to In-^r. The 
<|ue(‘n also had otlu'r motives fot dissiundation. 
Besides the advantage of diseoiiragiug Mary’s 
partisans, hy the prospect of an allianee between 
I' ranee and England, her situation with Philip 
demanded her utmost vigilance and attention ; 
and the violent auihority e.stahlish(Hl in the 
Low Ck»untri»‘s, made her desirous of fortifying 
herself even with the bare appearance of a 
new coiifedera'7. 

AFFAIKS OF THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

The theological controversies which had 
long agilati'd EurofH.* had, from the hegiiitiiiig, 
veiietrated into the Low Countries; and as 
these provinces maintained an extensive com- 
meree, th(‘y had early received from every 
kingdom with which they coiTcsjmiided, a 
tiiietiire of religious innovation. An opinion 
at that time prevaih;d, which had been zea- 
lously propagated by iesls, and implicitly re- 
ceived by sovereigns, that, bcTcsy w:is closely 
connected with rt hellion, and that every great 
or violent alteration in tbe eliureli involved a 
like revolution in the civil goveriiineut. The 
forward zeal of^:the reformers would seldom 
allow them ^ wait the consent of the jnagis- 
trate to their* innovations: they became less 
dutiful when opposed and punished: and 
though their pretended Sfiirit of reasoning and 
inquiry was, in reality, nothing but a new 
species of implicit faith, the prince took the 
aiarni, as if po institutions could be secure from 
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lilt* temerity of their researches. The emperor 
Charles, who proposed to aug^meut hislifilho- 
rity, under pretence of defending^ the cIthoHc 
faith, %asily adopted these political priijfiples; 
and notwithstanding the hinitc*d prcrtigative 
which he possessed in the Netherlands, he 
piihlished the most arbitrary, severe, ^.md ty 
r.-muical edicts against t he protestani s ; and he 
look care that the execution of them shouhl 
he no less violent and sanguinary. Ht* was 
licit her cruel nor bigoted in his natural dispo- 
sition; y(*t an historian, eelehrated for niode.- 
iMtioii and caution, has <‘om|)iitcd that in the 
several persecutions promoted by that mo- 
narch, no less than a hundred thousand persons 
pciishcd by the hands of the executioner.^^ 
JUit these severe remedies, far from answering 
the jiurposes intended, had rather served to 
augment the inimht*rs as well as zeal of the re- 
formers; and the magistrate's of the several 
towns, seeing no end of ‘those harliaroiis e\t% 
(Mitioiis, felt their humanity rebel against their 
principles, and declined any farther persecution 
of the new doctrines. 

VViien Phili)> succeeded to his father*s do- 
luiuioiis, the Flemings were .justly alartneil 
with new a]ipi’('heusions ; lest tlu*ir prime, 
ohsiTviug the lenity of the magistrates, sht>uld 
take tlie exeeutioii of the edii'ts from such re- 
nds; hands, and should establish the iiir{uisitiou 
III I he Low Coutitries, aeeoin]ianied with all 
the iniijuities and harharities wliieli attended 
it ill Spain. The severe and unrelenting eha- 
rae’ter of the man, his piofessed attaehmeiit to 
Sp'aiiish iiiaiiiior.H, the inth'xihle bigotry of his 
principles : all these «jireuiiistaii<*es increased 
their terror . and when he departed the Nether- 
lands, with a known intention never to return, 
the disgust of the inhabitants w:is extremely 
augmented, and their driad of tho'^e tyrannical 
»rders whi(‘h Iheir s<jvcreigu, surrounded with 
S})anish ministers, would issue from his cabinet 
at Madrid. He left the duchess of Parma go- 
XI mess of the Low Countries; and the plain 
good si'iisc .itul good temper of that princess, 
had she been intrusted with the sole power,* 
would have preserved the submission of those 
.opulent ])rovin<*es, which were lost from that 
refinement of treaelii’rous and barbarous po- 
litics on which Philip so highly valued himself. 
The Flemings foiitul, that the name alime ol 
regent remained with iTi#* duc'hess ; that car- 
dinal Granville entirely possessed the kiil^’s 
confidence • that attempts were every day 
made on their liberties; that a n^solutioii was 
taken never more to assemble the states ; that 
new bishoprics were arbitraril}»erected, in urde, 
to eiifiiigje the execution of the^ persecuting 
edicts ; and that, on the whole, they must ex. 
pact to be reduced to the condition of a pro- 
vince under the Spanish monarchy. The dis- 
contents of the nobility gave countenance ti 
the complaints of the gentry, which encou- 


raged the mutiny of the jmpulaee ; and all orders 
of men showed a strong disjiosition to revolt. 
Associations were formed, tumultuary pc'ti- 
tions presented, naim*s of distinction assumed, 
badgt*s of jiarty displayed; and the eurreiit of 
the people, impelled by religious zeal and irri- 
talft by feeble resistance, rose to such aheiglit, 
that in several towns, particularly in Antwerp, 
they n adc au open invasion on the est:d)lished 
woi-hhip, pillaged the ehurehes and monas- 
teries, broke the images, and <*ommilted the 
most unwarrantable disorders. 

The wiser part of the nobility, particiikirly 
the jirinee of Orange, and the counts Lguiont 
and Horn, were alarmed at these excesses, to 
^wliieh tlieir own disi'onteiits liad at first given 
eonntenaiiee ; and seconding the wisdom of 
the governess, they supinessed the dangerous 
insurrections, punished the ringleaders, and 
reduced all the jiroviuees to a state of order 
.lid .submission. But l^iilip wacVol <*oiitented 
litb the re-est.ihlishment of bis ancient au- 
thority: he considered, that provinces so re 
mote from the scat of government could not 
be ruh'd by a limited prerogative; and that a 
prince, who must entreat rather than eom- 
iiiatid, would necessarily, when he resided not 
m^mg the people, feel every day a diminution 
of his power ^nd iiiHuenco. He* determined, 
therefore, to lay hold of the late popular dis- 
ordiM’.s, as a pretence for tmtirely abolishing 
the privileges of the Low Country provinces; 
:uid f»r ruling them thtMieeforlh with a mili- 
tary and arbitr.iry authority. 

Ill the execution of this violent design, he 
emphiyed a man, who was a proper instrument 
ill the h.inds of such a tyrant. Fi'riliu.uifl ol 
Toledo, duke of AMva, had heeri educated 
amid.st arms; and having attriined a eoiisum- 
niate knowledge in the military art, his habits 
led him to transfer into all government the 
severe discipline of a y»np. and to eoiie.eive 
no measures between prince and suhieet, hut 
those of rigid c*oininand and implicit oliedi- 
eiice. This general, in L'dirt, <*ondnoted from 
Italy to the Low Countrii^ a powerful body 
of veteran Spaniards : and his avowed ani- 
mosity to the Flemings, with his known cha- 
racter, struck that whole people with terror 
and eonsteriialioii. It belongs not to our 
suhjeet to relate at length those violences 
which Alva's natural barliarily, steeled by re- 
hectioii, and aggravated by insolence, exercised 
on those flourishing provinces. It Bid>ieeB to 
say, that all their privih'ges, the gift 4)f so 
many princes, and tVie inheritance of so many 
ages, were openly and expressly abolished by 
edict ; arbitrary and sanguinary tribunals 
erected; the counts Egmont and Horn, in 
spite of their great merits and past services, 
brought to the scaffold; multitudes of all 
ranks thrown into confinement, and thence 
delivered ove» to the executioner ; an^ not 
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wit list andiii( 2 ; the ]ieaee:ihlc sii1)iiiis>,toii nf ;ill 
men, nothing; w.as In'arcl of liiil c‘onfi«»iMtion, 
imprisonment, exile, torture and death. 

KlizahetVi was equally displeased to see the 
prog^ress of that scheme, laid for the exter- 
mination of the protest ants, and to obs^^Tve 
the erect ii»n of so great a military pow'er, in 
a state situated in so near a neighbourhood. 
She. gave prole(‘lion to all the Flemish exiles 
who took shelter in her dominions; and as 
many of thchc wt.Tc the most industrious in- 
hahitants of the N«‘tlH‘plands, and had ren- 
de^d that country celebrated for its arts, she 
reaped the advantage of introdneing into Eng- 
land some usi’ful manufactures, wliieh were 
formerly unknown in that kingdom. roic«i 
seeing that tlie violent government of Alva 
could not long subsist without exciting some 
commotion, she ventured to commit an insult 
upon him, which she would have beem cautious 
not to hazard against more ♦•stahli'ihod au- 
thority. Some (ienoese merchants had en- 
gaged, by contract with Philip, tt\ transport 
into Flanders the sum of four huridnul Ihousatid 
crtmiis; and the vessels, on which this niuncy 
was embarked, had been attacked in the 
Channel by some privateers ecpiipjK'd by the 
French hugoiiots, and had taken sheltcn in 
Plymouth and Southampton. "Fhe eointnan- 
ders of the ships pri’t ended that the numey 
belonged to the king of Spain ; hut the queen, 
finding upon inquiry that it was ll)c property 
of (icnocsc iperchants, took possession of it 
as a loan; and by that means deprived the 
duke of Alva of this resource in the time of 
his greatest necessity. Alva, in rt^vcMige, 
seized all the English merchants in the Low 
Countries, threw them into prison, and con- 
fiscated their effects, '^fhe queen retaliated 
by a like violence on the Flemish and Spanish 
merchants; and gave all the English liberty 
to make reprisals subjects of Philip. 

These differences were afterwards ac'com- 
modaled by treaty, and mutual reparations 
were made to the iiierehants : hut nothing 
could repair the ttoss which so well-timed a 
blow inflicted on the Spanish government in 
the Low Countries. Alva, in want of money, 
and dreading the immediate mutiny of his 
troops, to whom great arrears were due, im- 
posed by his arbitrary will the most ruinous 
taxes on the ])e(>plo. He not only required 
the hutidr<‘dth penny, and the twentieth of 
all immoveable goods: he also demanded the: 
tenth of all moveable good.s on every sale ; an 
absurd tyranny, which would not only h.ivc 
destroyed all arts and commerce, but even 
have restrained (he common interrourse of 
life. The people refused compliance: the 
duke had recourse to his usual expedient of 
the gibbet : and thus matters came still nearer 
the hist extremities betw'een the Flemings and 
the Sjiauiards.^'^ * 


1 M:\Vf' CONSPIRACY' OF THE DUKE OF 
't~. NORFOLK. 

ALl^he eneniius of EFizabutli, in ofdor <o 
revenge themselves for her insults, had na- 
turally ^recourse to one ptdicy, the supporting 
of the cause and jn’etensiouN of the quet*n of 
Scots ; and Alva, whose measure.^ were ever 
violent, soon opened a secret intercourse with 
that princess. There was one llodolphi, a 
Florentine inendian^, who had resided about 
fifteen years in Fjondot., and who, while he 
eondneted his coinmerce in England, hail 
managed all the corresj>ondenee of thi: <“onrt 
of Itome with the ratholie nobility and 
gentry.*^'* He had been thrown into prison at 
the time when the duke of Norfolk’s intrigues 
with Mary hail been disiM»vered ; but either 
no proof was found against him, or the part 
which lie had acted was not very criminal; 
t.nd he soon after rec«)\crerl his hberty. This 
man zc:dousfor the <*atliohp faith, had formed 
a .scheme, in concert with the Spanish am- 
Lissailor, for subverting the govern iin.iit, by 
a foreign invasion and a domestic insurreeiion ; 
and when he eomninnieated his jirojeet, by 
letter, to Mary, he found that, as she Wiis 
now lully convinced of Kli/abeth’s artifices, 
and despaired of ever rei oviTiiig her authority, 
or ev<*n he*r liberty, by jiacitic mcasure.s, she 
willingly gave iier iMuieurnaiee. The great 
miniber of discontented ratliolies were the 
chief source of tlieir hopes on the side of 
England ; and they also observed, that the 
kingdom was, at (bat time, full of indigent 
gentry, ebiefly younger' brotliers, who having 
at present, by the late decay of the church, 
and tin* yet languishing state of eonmn‘r<*o, 
no prospect of a livelihood suitable to their 
birth, were ready to throw thciTisi*lves into 
any desperate enteiqirisc*.®' But in order to 
iusjiire life and courage* into all these mal- 
coiitenls, it was requisite that some great 
nobleman should put himself at their head ; 
and no one appeared to Kodoljihi, anil to the 
bishop of Kos.s, who entered into all these 
intrigue.s, so proper, both on account of his 
power and hi.s ])opularily, as the duke of 
Norfolk. 

This nobleman, when released from <’OU- 
finement in the Towey,, had given his nroiiiisc*, 
that he would drop alHntercourse with the 
queen of Scots hut finding that he had 
lo.st, and, as he f<*ared, beyond recovery, the 
confidence and fiivour of Elizabeth, and being 
still, in some degree, restrained from his li- 
Iwrty, he was tempted, by impatience and de- 
spair, to vio%te his word, and to of'.ii anew 
his correspondence with the captive princess.^** 
A promise of marriage was renewed between 
them ; the duke engaged to enter into all her 
interests ; and as his remorses gradually dimi- 
nished in t^ course of these transactions, he 
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was pusliud to ffive his constant to ent|rpriRes 
still iiiort* criiiiiuHl. Rodulplii’s phli was, 
that clukt; of Alva should, on soiiJ other 
prcleiire, iissenihle a g^reat quantity ft ship- 
ping: hi the Low Countries ; should transport 
a body of six thousand foot, and four tliousand 
horse, into England; should laud them at 
Harwich, where the duke of Norfolk was to 
join them with all his friends; should thence 
march directly to London, and ohligc‘ the 
<|ueen to submit to whatever terms the con- 
spirators should ple<Ui(‘ to impose upon 
Norfolk expressed his assent to thi‘. plan ; and 
three letters, in eonsequenee of it, were writ- 
ten in his name by Kodolphi, one to Alva, 
another to the popt'; and a third to the king 
of Spain ; hut the duke, apprehensive of the 
danger, refused to sign thenr.*^’ lie onW sent 
to the Spanish ambassador a servant and con- 
fidant, named Barker, as well to notify hj*» 
eoneiiiTenee in the plan, as to vouch for the 
aiithf'iiti^'ity of these letters; and llodolpln, 
having obtained a loltiT of credeiiei' from the 
ambassador, proceeded on his journey to 
Brussels and to Rome. The duke of Alva 
and the popt* embraced the scheme with ala- 
crity : Kodolphi informed Norfolk of their 
intentions and evtu-y thing soeinod to con- 
cur in forwarding the umJertakirig. 

Norfolk, notwithstanding these etiniinal 
enterprises, had never entirely forgotten his 
duty to his sovereign, his country, and his 
religion ; an<l though he* had laid the plan 
both of an invasion and an insurrection, he 
still flatlerLU himself', that the iiinoeeiiee of 
his intentions would justify the violeiu-e of 
liis incasiire.-*, and that, as he aimed at nothing 
but the Jdierty of the (jueen of Scots, and the 
olilaiiiing of Elizabeth’s consent to his mar- 
riage, he could not justly reproach himself 
as a rebel and alraitor.*^^ It is certain, how- 
ever, that, considering the quet*ii’s vigour and 
spirit, the scheme, if successful, must fiually 
have ended in dethroning Iht ; and her autho- 
rity was here exposed to the utmost danger. • 

TRIAL OF NORFOLK. Jan, 12 , 1572 . 

Thk conspiracy hitherto had entirely escaped 
the vigilance of Elizahetb, and that of secre- 
tary Cecil, who now bore the title of lord 
Burleigh. It was •from another attempUof 
Norfolk’s, that they first obtained a hint, 
whi<‘h, being diligentl}' traced, led at L'tst to 
a full discovery. Mary h;id intended to S(*nd 
a sum of money to lord Herreis, and her par- 
tisans Scotland ; and Norfolk ^nderto*ok to 
have it uvUvered to Bamuster, sPs<»rvant of his, 
at that time in the North, who was to find 
some expedient for conveying it to lord Her- 
reis 98 He intrusted the money to a servant 
who was not in the secret, and told him that 
the bag contained a sum of iiionty in silver, 
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whieli lie was to deliver to Bannister with a 
letter ; but the servant conjecturing, from the 
weight and size of the hag, that it was full of 
gold, t‘arried the letter to Burleigh ; who imme- 
diately ord(*red Bannister, Barker, and Hieford, 
thf#diike‘s secretary, to he put under arrest, 
and to undergo a severe examination. Torture 
made them confess the whole truth; and as 
Hieford, though ordered to burn all papers, 
had carefully kept them concealed under the 
mats of the duke*s chamber, and under the 
tiles of the house, full evidence now appean*d 
against his master.'*^ Norfolk himself, who 
was entirely ignorant of the discoveries made 
by Ills servants, was brought b<‘fore the (‘ouricil; 
*and though exhorted to atone for his guilt by 
a full confession, he persisted in denying every 
<‘iiiiie, with which he was charged. The queen 
always declared, that if he had given her this 
proof of his sincere repentauai*, she would 
h:ive pardoned all his tormer offences but 
finding him obstinate, she committed him to 
the ’FoweP, and ordered him to be brought to 
his trial. The bishop of Ross had, on some 
sLibpii'ion, been commrttcd to custody before 
the discovery of Norfolk’s guilt; and every 
ex|»cdient was cmployi*d to make him reveal 
liis share in tin* conspiracy. Hi; at first in- 
sisted on his privilege; but he was told, that 
its liis mistress was no longer a sovereign, he 
would not be rcg.inled as an ambassador, and 
(halj^'ven if that character were allowed, it 
did not warrant him in conspiring against the 
sovereign at whose court he resided.'”* As 
he still rcfiiscil to answer interrogatories, he 
Wfis fiifonned of the confession made by 
Norfolk’s servants, after which he im» longer 
scrupled to make a full discovery : and his 
evidence put the guilt of that nohleman beyond 
all question. A jury of twenty -five peers 
unanimously passed sentence upon biiiu The 
trial was r|uite regular,*' fven according to the 
strict rules observed at present in these mat- 
ters; except that the witnesses gave not their 
evidence in court, and were nut confronted 
with the jirisoner; a laudaSle practice, which 
was not at that time observed in trials for high 
treason. 

HIS EXECUTION. 

The queen still hesitated concerning Nor- 
folk’s execution, whether that she was really 
moved by friendship and eoinpassioii towards 
a peer of that rank and merit, or that, affect- 
ing the praise of cleiiicui*y, she only put on 
the appearance of these sentiments. Twice 
she signed a warrant for his execution, and 
twice revoked the fatal sentence and though 
her ministers and comisellors pushed her to 
rigour, she still appeared irn solute and un- 
determined. ^ftcr four months hesitation, a 
parliament was assembled C8th May), a»fd the 
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commons aJdressrjl her, in strong terms, for 
llie i*x<*eution of tliednke; a sanction wlucli, 
when added to tli<^ gr'*atiii*ss and certainty of 
his guilt, would, she thought, Justify, in the 
eyes of all iitankiud, her severity against that 
iiohlt‘nian. Norfolk died with ealiiiiicss and 
constain y (!JdfInn(‘); and though he elcsared 
himself of any disloyal intentions against the 
queeirs authority, he a(‘knuwledg(.‘d the jns- 
tiee of the sentenee by which he suffered.*"* 
That we may relate together affairs of a similar 
natvye, we shall mention, that the earl of 
Norlhumheiiand, being delivered up to the 
<|ueeu by the regent of Scotland, was aLo, a 
few months after, brought to the seaffohl 
his reixdlioii. 

'I'lie quiM^n of Scots was either the oee.'Lsion 
or the cause of all these disturbances; hut as 
she WAS a sovereign princess, and might reason- 
ahly, from tld* harsli treatment which she had 
met with, think lu'rsidr entith'd to iisi* any ex- 
pedif'iit for her relud, Kli/abeth durst not, as 
yet, form any resolution of proceeding to ex- 
tremities against her. She otdy si-nt lord 
Uelawar, sirRaljdi Sadler, ^irTbomas nromley, 
and Dr. Wilson, to expostulate with lier, and 
to deinand satisfaetion for all those parts, of 
lier conduct which, from the hegiuniiig of bel- 
li fe, had gi>cii displeasure to Elizabeth : her 
assuming the arms of England, refusing to 
ratify tin* treaty of Edinburgh, intending to 
marry Norfolk without the queen’s eoiiseiit, 
concurring in^the northern rebellion,*"^ prac- 
tising with llodolphi to engage the king of 
Spain ill an inv.xsion of England,*"'’ procuring 
the pope's hull of excommunication, alid al- 
lowing her friends abroad to give her the title 
of queen of England. Mary Justified herself 
from the several articles of the charge, either 
by denying the facts imputed to her, or by 
throwing the hlauie^on others.'"^ But the 
queen was little satisficll with her apology, and 
the parliament was so enraged against her, 
that the eommons made a direct application 
for her immeiliate ^rial and execution. They 
employed some topi<*s derited from practice 
and H'ason, and the laws of nations; hut the 
chief stress was laid on jiassagcs and examples 
from the OhI I’estanieiit,*"^ which, if considered 
as a general rule of conduct (an intention 
which it is unreasonable to suppose), would 
lead to consc()ucrif*es destructive of all priiici- 
]des of humanity and morality. Matters Svere 
here parried farther than Elizabeth intended ; 
and that princess, satisfied with showing Mary 
the disposition of the nation, sent to the 
house her express ruminands not to deal any 
farther at present in the affair of the Scottisli 
tpieenJ^ Nothing could be a stronger proof, 
that Ihe puritanical interest pr< vjiiled in the 
house, than the intemperate use of authorities 
derived from scripture, especially from the Old 
Testifl^ient; and the queen w,as so little a 


lover t| that sect, that she was not likely to 
make f ny coiM-t-s^ioii iiiiTely in deference to 
their .‘Ulieitalioii. Site .sho\v(>d, this s^sion, 
her disapprobation of their schemes in another 
remarkable instance. ’riie coiiimons had 
passed two hills for regulating ecclesiastical 
ceremonies; hut .she .sent them a lik<* impe- 
rious mcssai;e witli her former ones; and by 
the terror of h(*r prerogative, she .stopped all 
f.irlher proceeding in those matters.***'* 

SCorCil AITAIRS. 

But though Eli/aheth would not carry mat- 
ters to sueh extremities agaiu.st Mary, as were 
recommended by thi* ]>ailianu'nf, she was 
alarmed at the great interest and llu‘ restle.ss 
Sj|»irit of that priiieess,as well as her close con- 
nexions with Spain ; and she thought it iieees-' 
S';ry both to increase the rigour and stiiclness 
of her confinement, and to follow ui.ixuns dif- 
lercntfrom those uhit h she had hitherto pur- 
sued in lu r manageiiieiit of Scotland. * '" I'hat 
kingdom remaint'd still in a state of anarchy. 
'Mie castle of Edinburgh, eommatidt'd by 
Kirkaldy of Grangi', liad declared for Mary; 
and the lords of that party, encouraged by his 
I'oiintciiancp, had taken possession of the 
capital, and carried on a vigorous war against 
the regent. By a smhlen and mu-xpeeted in- 
road, they seized that nohh-iiiaii at Stirling ; 
hut finding that his friends, sallying from the 
castle, were likely to rescue him, thi y instantly 
put him to deatl). The earl of Main* was 
chosen regent in his roomi; and i’oiind the same 
difliculties in the government of that dividi^d 
country. He was lluTeff>re glad to accept of 
the mediation olfered by the French and Eng- 
lish ambassad'>rs ; ami to conclude on equal 
terms a truce with the (|ueen*s party.*** He 
was a man of a free and generous spirit, and 
scorned to submit to any dependence on Eng- 
land; and for this reason, Elizabeth, who had 
then formed intimate connexions witli France, 
yielded with less reluctanei* to the* solicitations 
of that <*ourt, still maintained the aiqiearanee 
of neutrality bptwe<*n the parties, and allowed 
malttMs to remain on a halance in Scotland.*'® 
But affairs soon after took a new turn : Marre 
died of imduneludy, with which the distracted 
state of the country afj^cted him : JVforton was 
chesen regent ; and as this nobleman had se- 
cretly taken all his measures with Elizabeth, 
who no loiigcT relied on the friendship of the 
Freiieli court, she resolved to exert herself 
more^ effectually for the support of the party 
which she hrd always favoured. Sh^sent sir 
Henry KillegrCw ambassador to Scotland, who 
found Mary's partisans so discouraged by the 
discovery and punishment of Norfolk’s conspi- 
racy, that they were glad to submit to the king’s 
authority, and accept of an indemnity from 
all past offences.* *^ The duke of Chatclrault 
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and tin? earl of Huntley, with the niLt roii- 
snlerable of Mary’s friends, laid dovli their 
ariiis^on these eoiidilions. The fc^rrisJi alone 
of the castle of Ediiihur^h rontiimec? refrac- 
tory. Kirkaldy’s fortunes were desperate ; 
and h(i flattered himself with the ho{«j.s of re- 
reivijij^ assistance From the kiii'js of Fraiiee 
and Sp.iiti, who <*ncouraged his obstinacy, in 
the \iew of heinfr able, from that fjuarter, to 
{^ive disturbance tf> Enjclaiul. Elizabeth was 
alartiK'd with the danger; she no more appre- 
lif'iided m.-ikin^' an entire hreatdi with (he 
rjueen of .Srots, who sin* found, world iml any 
l(>n»!;er lx* anmsed hy her .inihees ; she had an 
iinpDc'it reliance on Moii«m ; and slie saw that 
hy the submission of all the eonsideralde no- | 
bdity, the pacillcatloii ol Scotland would be an 
easy, as well as a moht import. ant niidertakiiij^. 
She ordered, therefore, sir William Drury, 
ffovenior of licrwic, to m:ir<‘h with some trot>|j^s 
and artillery to Edinburgh, ami to besiege the 
castle.**'* 'file jrarrison surrendered at dis- 
cretion: Kirkaldy \v;is delivered into the 
hands of his count r\ men, hy whom he was 
tried, eunderniied, and executed: secretary 
Lidingtou, wiio had taken f)art with him, died 
soon atter a ^olnutaiy di'ath, as is supposixl ; 
and beotlaiid, submitting entirely to the re* 
gent, {^ave not, during a long lime, any fur- 
ther impuctudo to Eli/alietli. 

l-RENfdl AfTAIRS, 

•Thp. events \ hich hap]>euL'd in I'r.anee were 
not so agn‘e;»ljle to tjie rpu'cn’s interests and 
iiielinatiens. 'I'he fallacious pa(‘iru‘:itions, 
W'hich had been so often made with the hii- 
pmots, gave them reason to siispeel the jire- 
sent intentions of the court ; ;uid, after all the 
other leaders of that party were deceived into 
a dangerous credulity, the .sagacious admiral 
still reixiaincd doubtful and uncertain. Rut 
his suspicions were at last overcome, partly hy 
the profound dissimulation of Charles, partly 
by his own earnest desire to end the iiilserie.^ 
of France, and return again to the performance 
of hi^ duty towards his prince ami country. 
He considered besides, that as ihi: former vio- 
lent conduct of the court had ever met with 
kuch fatal success, it was not unlikely, that a 
prince, who had iiewl3»conie to years of dis- 
cretion, and appeared not to be rivetted in :yiy 
dangerous animosities or prejudices, would be 
indiiecd to govern himself by more moderate 
niaxims. And as Charles was young, was of 
a passionate, hasty temper, and addicted to 
pleasure, such deep perfidy seemed either 
remote ^’om his character, oi^difiicuU, and 
almost impossible, to be so uniformly »up- 
p<ni ed by him. Moved by these considerations, 
the admiral, the queen of Navarre, and all the 
hugouots, began to repose themselves in full 
security, and gave credit to the .treacherous 
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caresses and professions of the French court, 
Elizabeth herself, notwithstanding lier great 
experience and penetration, entertained not 
the least distrust of Charles’s sincerity; and 
being pleased to l\nd her enemies of the house 
of^fiuisc rconoved from .ill authority, and to 
ob-,rrve an animosity every day growing be- 
tween the I'Veneh and Spanish mouarehs, she 
ooneluded a defensive league with the former 
(llth April), and regarded this alliance as :m 
invincible harrier to her throne. >Valsingham, 
her ambassador, sent her over, by every courier, 
the mo.st .satisfactory aeoouiits of tiie honour, 
and pliin-dealiug, and fidelity of tlnit per- 
fidious prince. 

MASSAC RE OF PARIS. 

I'fiF. better to blind the jealous hugonots, 
and draw their le.'iders into the inarc prepared 
for them, Charles offei%d his sister, Margaret, 
in marriage to the prince of Navarre ; and the 
admiral, ^ith all the considerable nobility of 
the party, had c*ome to Palis, in order to assist 
at the celebration of these nuptials, which, it 
was hopf'd, would finally, if not coiii|»o.se the 
differences, at least .appease the bloody ani- 
luTvsit} of th(k two religioiib. The cpiccn of 
Navju’re w as poisoned by orders from the court ; 
the acimir.d was dangerously wounded by an 
.assassin: 3 el ('liarles, redoubling his dissimu- 
l.ilioy, was still able to retain the hugonots in 
their sex urity; till, on the evcimig of St. Rar- 
thohmiew (‘i^th August), a few da}S afler the 
marrijig<‘, the signal w^as given fur a general 
massilt’re of those religionists, and the king 
himself, in person, led tin* way t<r these assas- 
sinatioii.s. TIk' hatred long entertained by the 
Parisians ag.iirist the protostants, made them 
.second, without any preparation, the fury of 
the* court; and persons of cAcry coiulition, 
.'ige, and sex, suspectelf of any propensity to 
that religion, were involved in an undistin- 
guished ruin. I'lie admiral, his son-iii-law, 
Teligui, Soubizc, Rochefoucault, Pardaillon, 
Piles, Lavardin, men wh^, during the late 
wars, had signalized themselves hy the most 
heroic: actions, were mi.seruhly butchered, with- 
out resistance ; the strf‘et.s of Paris flowed with 
blood ; and the people, more enraged than 
satiated with their cruelty, as if repining that 
death had saved the victims from farther insult, 
exercised on their dead bodies all the rage of 
the most licentious brutality. About five hun- 
dred gentlemen and men of rank perislfed in 
this massacre, and near ten thousand of inferior 
condition.* *7 Orders were instantly dispatched 
to all the provinces for a like general execution 
of the protestants ; and in Rouen, Lyons, and 
many other cities, the people emulated the 
fury of the capital. Even the murder of the 
king of Navarre, and the prince of Condt^, had 
been prot>oaeSi by the duke of Guise f but 
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('harles» softened hj the amiable manners of the 
kiiit^ of Navarre, and bo]>iTig that tin.se 
}>rinei*s mi^bt easily t)e eonvertt'd to the catho- 
lic faith, diderniiiibd to span* their lives, thoni^h 
be ()hli<;ed them to purebas«; their safety by a 
seeminj? chang^e of their roli«^ion. « 

Charh's, in order tt> cover this barbarous per- 
fidy, pretended that a conspiracy of the hu^o- 
nots to seize his person hail been suddenly 
delecte<l ; and that he bad been necessitated, 
for bis own defenee, to proceed to this severity 
against them, lie sent orders to Fenelon, his 
ambassador in fhigland, to ask an aiidienee, 
and to ii-i\e Elixaiieth this account of the late 
1 ransa<'tii)u. 'I'haC minister, a man of probity, 
abborn d the treachery and cruelty of his* 
court ; anil even scrupled not to declare, that 
he was now asliamed to ])ear the riatnc of 
I'renelmi.m yet be was obliged to obey his 
v^rders, and laake ii^e of the apology wbieh 
had been pri'seribed ti^ bin), lie met with 
that |•eel•Jllion from all the court icr^^, wliicb, 
he knew, the conduct of bis master ibid so well 
merited. Nothing could be more awful and 
atVceiing than the solemnity of his audience. 
A nielancboly sorrow sat on every face : si- 
lence, as in the dead of uiglit, rtigned tlirongb 
all the cbaml)ers of tbi* royal a|tartmciit ; tnc 
courtiers and ladies, clad in d<*cp inonrnmg, 
were ranged on each side, and allowed him to 
pass, wit bout allbrdinghim one saint cor favour- 
able look ; till lie was admitted to the y.neen 
lierseH‘.“y 'ft.at jirinccss received him with 
a more easy, if not a nion* gracious eomite- 
iiaiiee; anil heard bis apohjgy, wilboiit dis- 
covering any visible symptoms of indigilation. 
She then (ofd him, that though, on the first 
ruinnnr of this dreadful intelligence, she had 
been astonished that so many bravif men and 
loyal subjects, who rested secure on the faitli 
of their soveri'ign, bb<^»nld ha\e been suddenly 
butf'bered in so barbarous a manner, she bad 
hitherto suspeiifleil her Judgment, till fartbiT 
and mure certain iiifoririation should be brought 
her: that the aeejmnt wbieb be bad given, 
even if founiled on no mistake or bad informa- 
tion, tbongli it might alleviate, would by no 
means remove the blame of the king’s conn- 
sellors, or Justify the strange irregularity of 
their proceedings ; that the same force which, 
without resistance, had massacred so many 
defenceless men, could easily baveseeured their 
persons, and have resf*rvcd them for a trial, 
aiifl for punishment, by a legal sentence, which 
would have distinguUbed the innocent from 
the guilty; that the admiral, in parfieular, 
being dangerously wounded, and environed by 
the guards of the king, on whose prot(*etion 
he seemed entirely to rely, had no means of 
escape, and might surely, before his death, 
have been corrvieted of the crimes imputed to 
him: that it was more worthy ^of * sovereign 
to refer e in bis own bands the sword of justice. 
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than t| commit it to bloody murtlerers, who, 
being it ic declared anil mortal enemies of the 
personL accused, employed it without ^^nerey 
and without distinction : that if these senti- 
ments were just, even supposing the conspiracy 
of the piotestaiits to be real, how inueb more 
so, if that crime was a calumny of their 
enemies, invented for their desti’uetion ? 1'liat 
if, upon enquiry, the innocence of these un- 
happy victims should afterwards appear, it 
was the king’« duty to turn his vengeance on 
their defaniers, who had thus cruelly abused 
his eoiifidenee, had murdered so many of his 
brave suhjeels, and had done what in tliem lay 
to cover him W'lth eveilastiiig dishonour : and 
that for her part, she should form her jndg- 
iiieiit of his ii\t(*iitioi)s by his sul)si*(]neMt eon- 
diiet ; and in the mean time .shoiihl act as 
desired by the ambassador, .uid ratln r pity than 
h^ame his master for the exli'cniitie>i to which 
he had l>ci*n carried.''^* 

Eli/.d>eth was folly sensible* of ihc dangerous 
situation in which she now stood. hi tin* 
iii;iS'.:icrc of Paris, she saw the result of that 
gt*neral conspir.iev, forim-d for the exteriiiiiia- 
tion of the protcst.iuts ; and she knew that she 
hc)*scir, at tlie Iie.ul and protectress of the 
new religion, was ex]M)sed to the iitini^st fury 
and resentmeni of the eathnlii's. ’I’he \ioIeiiee 
anil eriieity of the 'Spaniards in the Low ( oiin- 
tries was another hraneli of the s.ame ennspi- 
raev ; and as (diaries and Philip, two princes 
nearly allied in |>erfidy and harharify as well 
as in bigotry, had now laid aside tlieir pre- 
tended qiiarri'l, and had avowed the most 
entire friendship,* she had reason, as soon 
as they had appi'ased their doinestie eomriiiv- 
tions, to diead the elfeels of their united 
eonnsels. The duke of (iuise also and his 
family, whom Charles, in order to deceive the 
admiral, had h'Mierlo kept at a distance, had 
now acquired an o|K*n and entire ascendant in 
the court of France ; and she was sensible that 
the.se princes, from personal a.s well as political 
Reasons, were her declared and ini placable 
enemies. I’he queen of Scots tlieir near re- 
lation and close confederate, was the pre- 
tender to her throne; and, tlionyh detained in 
custody, was actuated by a restless spirit, and, 
besides h»*r foreign allies, possessed numerous 
and zealous partisans ki the heart of the king- 
dopi. For these reasons,. IClizahetli thought 
it more prudent not to reject all eommeree 
with the French tnonareb, hut still to listen 
to the professions of friendship which he made 
her. She allowetl cvt'ii the negutiat ions to he 
renewed for,, her inarriagi.* with the fluke of 
Aleiivon, Chai'les’s third brother:*®'^ tliose with 
the diikf? of Anjou had already ]ic*eii broken 
otf. She sent the earl of Worcester to assist 
in her naim* at the baptism of a young princess, 
born to Charles; hut before she agreed to 
give him tips last mark of condescension^ she 
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thought it Incoming her dignity, nuiew 
her expressions of blame, and even of letesta- 
tion, against the eruelties exer<‘ised|on his 
protostaiit subject Meanwhile, rSie pre- 

pared herself for that attat'k which seemed to 
threaten her from tin* combined potver and 
violence of the Romanists: she fortified Rorts- 
iikouih, put her flee-t in order, exercised her 
militia, cultivated popularity with her sub- 
jects, acted with vigour for the farther reduc- 
tion of Scotland under obedience to the young 
King, and renewed her alliance with the Ger- 
man piineis, who were no less alarmed than 
In'i'toclf at these tri-a<‘heroii.s and sanguinary 
measures, so universally embraced by the ca- 
tholics. 

FRENCH AFFAIRS. 1573. 

JluT though Klizahclh cautiously avoided 
coming to extremities with Charles, tlft» 
greatest security that she posst'ssed against 
his ^ iolence w :i> derived from the diiliculties 
whii'li the obstinate resistance of the Imgouots 
still created to him. Such of that sect .a.s 
li\ed near tlie frontiers, iiniiiediatcly, on the 
iii'.st news of tin' massacres, tied into England, 
(uTiiiaiiy, or 8wit/eiland; where llu’y excited 
the compassion and indignation of the pro- 
test ants, and prepared tlnaiiseKes, with in- 
creased forces and redoubled zeal, to n*turn 
into Franee, and avenge the treacherous 
slaughter of thtir hrellireii. '1‘hose ulio li\ed 
lit Ui<* middle of the Kiiigdoui, took shelter iii 
the iie.irtst garrisons occupied by the bugo- 
nots; and fiiidiiu" that they could repose no 
faith ill eapituhdions, aiul expect no eleiiiency, 
were determined to defend theiu.sclx’S to the 
last extreiiiily. The sect, which Charles had 
hoped at one blow to extermiiiatf*, bad now 
an army of ciglilceii thousand men on foot, 
and posce.s.st'd, in ditferent parts of tlui king- 
do ab< a butidred cities, ensiles, or for- 
trcsscs;‘*^ iior'could that]iniice deem himself 
secure from the invasion threatened him by^ 
all the other protestants in Europe. The no- 
bility and gentry of England wt;re roused to 
Kiu'h a pitch of resentment, that they ottered 
to lt*vy an army of twenty thousand foot and 
four thoasand horse, to transport them into 
l‘>ance,.and to inaiiitaki them six months at 
their own charge but ‘Elizabeth, who ^as 
cautious in her measures, and who feared to 
inflame farther the (piarrel between the twi 
religions by these dangerous crusades, refused 
her consent, and inoderaUHi the zeal of her 
subjects.***^ The German prin’l;es, Jess poRtleal 
or nion^l^eiire from the rcsciitnwnt of France, 
forwardecT the Icwif^s made by the protestants ; 
and the young ]>rinee of Cond^, having escaped 
from court, put himself at the head of these 
troops, and prepared to invade the kingdom 
'I he duke of Alcn^'on, the king <^f Navarre 


.he family of Montmorency, and many consi- 
derable men even among the eatholics, dis- 
pleased, either on a private or public accoiiiil, 
with the measures of the court, favoured the 
progress of the hugonots; and every thing re- 
la|n.ed into confusion.... 1574. The king, instead 
of repenting his violent counsels, which had 
brought matters to such extremities, called 
doud for new violences j^*-^** nor could i*ven the 
iuoi*tHl distemper under which he laboured, 
moderate the rage and animosity by which he 
was actuated. He died (3l)th May) without 
iiale issue, at the age of twenty-five years; 
t prince, whose character, containing that 
niiiusual mixture of dissimulation and ferocity 
3f quick rcsentiiieiit and uiirelciiting ven- 
geance, executed the greatest niisehiefs, and 
threatened still w'orse, both to his native coun- 
try anti to all Europe. 

Henry, duke of Anjoii, who had, some time 
before, been elected kiflg of Poland, no sooner 
heard of his brother's death, than he ha.steiied 
to take ]>u^e.ssion of the throne of France ; and 
found the kingdom not only involved in the 
grcalt'st present disorders, but exposed to in- 
firniitiesS, for wliich it Wcis extremely difiiciilt to 
prtnide any suitable remedy.... 1575. The people 
wA'e divided ainto two theological factions, 
furious from their zeal, and mutually enraged 
from the injuries which they bad committed 
or sulfered ; and as all faith had been violated 
and moderation banished, it seemed imprac- 
licalife to fniil any terms of cotnposition be- 
tween them. Each party bad devoted itself 
to leaders, whose commands had more autho- 
rity than the will of tlie sovereign; and even 
the catholics, to w'hom the king was attached, 
were entirely conducted by the counsels of 
Guise and his family. The religious con- 
nexions had, on both sides, superseded the 
civil ; or rather (for men will always be guided 
by present interest), two Empires being secretly 
formed in the kingdom, every individual was 
engaged by new views of interest to follow 
those leaders, to whom, during the corirse of 
past convulsions, he had bftu indebted fur his 
lioiiours and preferment. 

Henry, observing the low condition of the 
crown, had laid a scheme for restoring his own 
authority, by acting as utiqiire lietween the 
paitics, )iy moderating their diilerences, and by 
reducing both to a dependence upon himself. 
He possessed all the talents of dissimulation re- 
quisite for the execution of this delicate jdan ; 
but being deficient in vigour, ap)>licatioii, and 
sound judgment, instead of acquiring a supe- 
riority over both factions, he lust the confidence 
of both, and taught the parlizans of each to 
adhere still mure closely to their particular 
leaders, whom they fouud more cordial and 
sincere in the cause which they espoused. The 
hugonots were strengthened by the accession of 
a German arm^ under the prince of Cond# and 
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prince Casiinir ; but inueli more by the credit 
and personal virtues of the king of Navarre, 
who, having fled from court, had placed hiiu> 
self at the head of that formidable parly. 
Henry, in prosecution of his plan, entered into 
a composition with them; and being desirous 
of preserving a balance bctw(M*n the sects, he 
granted them peace on the most advantageous 
conditions. This was the fifth general peace 
made with the hiigonots ; but though it was no 
more sinccpc on the part of the court than any 
of the former, it gave tin' highest disgust to the 
catholics; and afforded the duke of Guise the 
desired pretence of declaiming against the mea- 
sures, and maxims, and conduct of the king. 

Tliat artiul and ])old leader took them-e art 
occasion of reducing his party into a more 
formed and regular hods ; and he laid the first 
foundations of the famous Lr.ACU'i:, which, 
without pay i, Mg any regard to the royal autho- 
rity, aimed at the ef.lire suppression of the 
hugonols. Such was the iinhapp}- condition of 
France, from the past severities jind violent 
roiiduct of its princes, that toleration could no 
longer he admitted ; and a conce-'sioii for li- 
berty of conscience, which would probalily h.we 
appeased the refornurrs, excited tlic greatest 

resentment in the catholics ir>77. Henry, in 

order to divert the force of the It-iguc from 
himself, and even tr» < hale its efforts against 
the hugonots, declared himself the head of that 
seditious confederacy, and t(»ok the field jls 
leader of tho«Romanists. Hut hK dilatory and 
feeble nnsasurcs laitrayed his reluctaiu'c to the 
undertaking; and after some unsuccessful at- 
tempts, he concluded a new peace, t^vhich, 
though less favourable than the former to the 
ppotestanls, gave no contentment to the catho- 
lics. Mutual difiidcMice still prevailed btd ween 
the parties; the king’s inotleration was sus- 
picious to both; caeh faetion eoutiiiuedto for- 
tify itself against thftt breach, v/hich, they fore- 
saw, must speedily ensue ; theological contro- 
versy daily whetted the animosity of the sects; 
uml every private injury became the ground of 
a public quarrel. * 

The king, hoping, by bis artifice and sub- 
tlety, to allure the nation into a love of plea- 
sure and repose, was himself eaught in the 
snare; and, sinking into a dissolute indolence, 
wholly lost the esteem, and, in a great measure, 
the affections of his people. Instead of ad- 
vancing such inenof chai*a<*teraiid abilities as 
were neuters between these dangerous faetiuiis, 
he |ave all his confidence to young agreeable 
favourites, who, unable to prop his falling au- 
thority, leaned entiiely upon it, and inflamed 
tlie general odium against bis administration. 
1’he public burdens, increased by his profuse 
liiierality, and felt more heavy on a disordered 
kingdom, became another ground ol eoinplaiiit; 
and the uncontrolled anirnositv of parties, 
to the multiplicity of taxes, rendered 


peace lnr>te calamitous than any open state of 

foreigfior even domestic hostility 1579. The 

artifief i of the king were too refined to s^ceed, 
and too freejuunt to be concealed ; and the plain, 
direct, and avowed conduct of the duke of 
Guise «»n one side, and that of the king of 
Navarre on the other, drew by degrees the 
generality of the nation to dev'ote themselves 
without reserve to one or the other of those 
great leailers. 

The civil eommotioiis of France w'cr(‘ of too 
general imjiorlance to lie overlooked by the 
other princes of Eiir<>j>c ; and Elizahetlfs 
foresight and vigilanc**, iliough somewhat re- 
strained by lierfrngality, led her totakesec-n'lly 
some part in them. Kesulcs em)>lo>ing on all 
occasions her good offices in favour of the hu- 
gonots, she had expi'uded no ineonsiderahle 
sums in levying that army of (mermans which 
the prince of Coiule and prince Casiinir eon- 
Vlueted into Franee;’*" and notwitlistandiijg 
her negotiations with the court, and her pro- 
fessions of amity, she always eonsidt'rrd her 
own interests as r‘Ornn*et»'d with the ])rosperity 
of the French protestaiits and the depression of 
the luiusi* ol (iuise. Fliilip, on the other hand, 
liail deolariul hiniself ]»rotfM-tor of the league; 
hail entered into the elosi ^t oori'espoudenc'e 
with fdiise ; and had euqiloverl all his autho- 
rity in snpjiorling the iTeilit of that factions 
leader. The svinpathy of religion, width of 
itscll b(‘gat a coniK ction of interest^, was one 
(‘onsiderahle nidiieiMnent ; hut that monarch 
had also in \ii‘W', tin* subduing of hi*» rebellious 
subjects in the Netherlands; who, as they re- 
ceived great enrourageinent from the FreTi<‘h 
protestanls, would, he hoped, finally desjiairof 
success, after the entire supprC'.!»ion of their 
frieiiJs and eonfederales. 

CIVIL WARS OF THE LOW COUNTRIF.S. 

TfiE same political views whicdi engaged 
Elizabeth to support the hiigotiots, would have 
led her to assist the distressed prot<;stants in 
the I^)w Countries ; hut the mighty power of 
Fhilip, the tranquillity of all his other domi- 
nions, and the great foree which he iiiaintaini d 
in these mutinous ])ioviiiees, kept her in awe, 
and obliged her, notwithstanding all teinptu- 
tions and all provocations, to jireserve some 
terms of .amity with that moiiareh. I'lic 
.Spaiii-^h ambassador represented to Ikt, that 
many of the Flemish exiles, who infested the 
seas and preyed on his master’s subjects, were 
rieeived into the harbours of England, and 
wertj there alloVed to dispose of their prizes ; 
anil by thesu, rcmonstratiei.'S the qnKC'U found 
herself under a necessity of denyin|;‘ them all 
entrance into her dominions. But this measure 
proved in the issue extremely prejudicial to 
the interests of Pliilip. "J'hese desperate exiles, 
finding no longer any possibility of subsistence, 
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worti forced to attempt tlie must perilous en 
ferprises; and they made an assault uii the 
Hrille, a sea port town in llollatuh wh<*e they 
iiieL v^th success, and, after a short ressUaiiec, 
r.irnt; masters of the plat The duke of 

i was alarmed at the danger; aiyl, Kt(»p> 
piiiif those bloody exi’cutioiis which he was 
ID on the defenceless Fleming’s, he has- 
ti lied v\'ith his army to extinu^uish the flame, 
wliich, hilling on matiTials so well prepared 
h>r (‘ombustion, seemed to menace a gmieral 
eontlagratioii. IJis fears soon appeared tt) he 
well-grounded. The people in the neighbour- 
hood of the Hrille, enraged by that eompliea- 
lioii of eriielty, ojipressioii, insoleiiee, usiirp- 
aiioii, <'ind perseentipn, under which they and 
all their eouiitrvnieii laboured, flew to anus; 
and in a few da}s almost <he whole pnoinfcof 
Holland and that nf Zealand had rexolledfrom 
llie Spaniards, and had openly deekircd against 
the tyranny of Alva. 'J'hi.s event happemd ifi 
the \ear lal‘2. 

W'llli.uii, prince of Orange, dcsei'iidi'd irom 
a sovereign family of great Ill'll re and anti(|uity 
in (h'lnnaii), inheriting tin* possessions of ji 
sovereign family in FraiUM*, had tixed his resi. 
deuce ill the l^ow Coiinfries; and on account 
ol‘ his noble birth and immense riches, as well 
as of bis i*ersonal merit, was universally re- 
garded as the greatest suhj<‘et that lived in 
thcfse (iroviiieis lie had opposed, by all re- 
gular and dmilnl means, the progress ol the 
S|jaiiis)i iisiirpattons ; and wlmii Alva eondueti d 
his ariiiv into the Net hei kinds, and .'tssumed 
tin govenimeiit, this prim'C, well iuspiainted 
vvilli tlieviole it eliarA;ter of t he man, and the 
tMMimieal '•pirit ol tlu* court of Madinl, wisely 
ih d from tin danger which thn’ateiied him, 
and retired to his paternal estate and doiiii- 
iiion.s ill (Germany. Ik* w.as cited to ajipear 
helon; Aha’s tribunal, was eomlenined in al>- 
sein e, was tleelaixd a rebel, and his ample 
possesf^ions in the Low (amiitries were coufi.s- 
eated. In revimge he had levieil an army of 
prote.stanis in tin* empire, and had made some 
alleiiipts to restore the Flemings to liberty ;*| 
but was still repulsed with loss by the vigilance 
and military ( ondnet of Alva, and by the great 
bravery, as well as diseipline, of those veteran 
S]rauiards who served under that general- 
'riie revolt of HollamI ^nd Zealand, provinces \ 
which the jirinee of Orange had formerly com- j 
niaiifled, .and vvhnV he was inueh belov'§d, 
called him anew from his retreat; and he • 
adiied eoiiduet, no less than spirit, to that oh- ! 
stinate resistance which was here made to the | 
l^panish domiinoii. By iinidMig the rev^dled 
cities in '^eague, he laid thefou^flKtion of that 
illustriouS commonwealth, the ofFspring of in- 
dustry and liberty, whose arms and policy have 
long madi; so signal a figure in every transae- 
rion of Europe. He inflamed the inhabiianfs 
hv every motive which religious zeal, resent- j 


meiityor love of freedom could inspire. 'Miongh 
the present greatness of the Spanish nionarehy 
might deprive them of all courage, he si ill 
flattered them with tlic concurrence of the 
other provinces, and with assistance from 
ne^hbouring states; and he exhorted them, 
in defence of their religion, their liherlies, 
their lives, to endure the utmost extremities 
of war. From this spirit proceeded the despe- 
r.iie defence of liarlem; a defence wliich no- 
thing hut the most consuming famine could 
overcome, and which the Spaniards rc-vimged 
by the eution of more than two thouKind 
of the inhabitants.' This extreme seventy, 
instead of striking terror into the Hollanders, 
jpiiiiimafed them by despair; and the vigorous 
resistance made at Aleniaer, where Alva was 
finally repulsed, showed them that their inso- 
lent enemies vv(M*e not invineihle. The duke, 
iindiiig at last, the perni(‘ious eflfeets of his 
violent eounsids, so1ici|^‘d to be recalled : Me- 
•linaceli, wbo was appointed bis successor, re- 
fused to :«*c*ept the goveriiinent : Kf‘(pic‘.sens, 
eommcmlahir of Castile, was sent from Italy 
to replace* Alva; and this tyrant disparted from 
the Netherlands in I.'iT I * leaving his name in 
cNeeralioii to the inbabitants, and boasting, in 
hi%tnni, that, during the course of five vears, 
he h.ul delivered above eighteen thousand of 
those rebellions heretics into the hands of the 
executioner. 

Retpiesens, though a man of iiiiUh’i* disjiosi- 
tions,* could not appease the rioleiit hatri'd 
which tin* revolted Hollanders had eonceiveii 
against the Spanish governnn iil ; and the war 
tii^ied as obstinate: In the siejic oi 

Leyden, undertaken by the Sp.iniariU, the 
Dut<-h opened the dykes and sluices, in order 
to drive them from the enterprise; and the 
vi*ry' peasants were active in ruining tln'ir 
fields by an inundation, rather than fall again 
under tin* hated tyrann5»of Spain. But iiot- 
witlistaudiiig this repulse, tin* governor still 
pursued the war; and the contest seemed too 
unequal between so mighty a monarchy and 
two small jiroviiices, how eiger fortified by na- 
ture, and however defended by the desperate 
resolution of the inhabitants. I'he prince of 
Orange, tberefort', in ir>7.%, was resolved to sue 
for foreign succour, and to make applications 
to one or other of his great neighbours, Henry 
or Elizabellj. I'lie court of France was not 
exempt from the same si>irit of tyranny and 
persecution which prevailed among the Spa- 
niards ; and that kingdom, torn by domestic 
dissciitions, seemed not to enjoy, at present, 
cither leisure or ability to pay regard to foreign 
interests. But England, long eoniH*eted, both 
by couimeree and alliance, with the Nether- 
lands, and now more eonoeriied in the fate of 
the revolted provinces by sympathy in religion, 
seemed naturally interested in their defence; 
and as Elizabnnh had justly entertained great 
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jealousy of Philip, and governed her kingdom 
in perfect traiu|uillity, hopes were eritt:rtatned, 
that her policy, her ambition, or her gene- 
rosity, would cMigage her to support them 
under their present calamities. They stmt 
therefore a solemn embassy to London, q^n- 
sisting of St. Aldegonde, Douza, Nivellc, Buys, 
and Melsen ; and after employing the must 
humble supplications to the queen, they offered 
her the possession and sovereignty of their 
pro^ inees, if she would exert her power in their 
ilcfcnce. 

Tiiere were many strong motives which 
might inq^el Elizabeth to accept of so liberal 
an oftV*r. She was apprized of the injurie'^ 
which Philip had done her, by his intrigucsi 
with the malcontents in England and Ire- 
land;'^* she foresaw the danger which she 
must incur from a total prevalence of the 
catholics in thf. Low Countries : and the mari- 
time situation of thosn provinces, as well as 
their eommanfl over ilie great rivers, was an 
inviting circumstance to a nation lily^ the Eng- 
lish, who were beginning to ciiirivate eom- 
inerce and naval power. But this princess, 
though magnanimous, had never entertained 
the ambition of making conquests, or gaining 
new acquisitions; and the whole purpose* of 
her vigilant and active politics was l!> maintain, 
by the most fiugal and cautious expedients, 
the tranquillity of her own dominions. An 
open war with the Spanish monarchy was 
the apparent* consequence of her accepting 
the dominion of these provinces; and after 
taking the inhahilantb under her protection, 
she f'ould never afterwards in honour a^vuxh^n 
th(‘m, but, however desperate their defence 
might become, she must embrace it, even 
farther than her convenience or interests would 
permit. For these reasons, she refused, in 
positive terms, the sovereignty proffeied her; 
but told the ambasladors, that, in return fur 
the goodwill which the prince of Orange and 
the States had shown her, she would endeavour 
to mediate an agreement for them, on the 
most reasonable ttrms that eould be obtain- 
ed.*®® She sent accordingly sir Henry Cobham 
to Philip; and represented to him the danger 
which he would incur of losing entirely the 
Low Countries, if France could obtain the least 
interval from her intestine disorders, and 
find leisure to offer her protection to those* 
mutinous and discontented provinces, Philip 
seemed to take this remonstrance in good 
part*; but no accord ensued, and war in the 
Netherlands continued with the same rage and 
violence as before. 

It was an accident that delivered the Hol- 
landers from their presmt desperate situ- 
ation. Requesens, the governor, dying sud- 
denly, the Spanish troops, discontented for 
want of pay, and licentious fiir want of a 
pro[tpr authority to command' them, broke 


into a yirioiis mutiny, and threw every thing 
into (‘f/ifusion. They sacked and pillaged the 
cities ofjMaestricht and Antwerp, and executed 
great ^daughter on the inlT;ibitants-:'^they 
threatened the other cities with a like fate : 
and all ^le provinces, excepting Luxeinlxiurg, 
united for mutual defence against their vio- 
lence, and called in the prince of Orange, and 
the Hollanders, as their protectors. A treaty, 
commonly callcfl the Pacification of Ghent, 
was formed by common agreement ; and the 
removal of foreign troops, with the restoration 
of their ancient liberties, was the object which 
the provinces mutually .^ujmlated to pursue. 
Don John of AnsLti.t, natural brother to 
Philip, being appointed governor, found, on 
his arrival at Luxembourg, that the States had 
So fortificil themselves, and that the Spanish 
troops were so divided by their situation, that 
there was no possibility of resistance ; and lie 
ttgrecd to the tt*riiis required of him. The 
Spaiii.irds evacuated the country ; and these 
provinces Kc<*iiied at last to breathe a little 
from their calamities. 

.Hut ii was not easy to settle an entire peace, 
while the thirst «>f revenge aiul dominion 
governed the king of Spain, and while the 
Flemings were so strongly agitated vvifh resent- 
ment of past , and fear of future, injuries. 'I'he 
ambition of Don John, wht> <‘ovetcd this great 
theatre for his military talents, engaged him 
rather to inflame than appease the quarrel ; 
and as he found the States di'.termined to iqi- 
posc very strict limitations on his authority, 
he broke all articles, seized Namur, and pro- 
cured the recal of the Spanish army from Italy. 
This prince, endoweil with a lofty genius, and 
eliitetl by the pros]«TOUs sue«‘t'.sses of liisr 
youth, had opened his mind to vast under- 
takings ; and looking inueh beyond the con- 
quest of the revolted provinces, had projected 
to espouse the queen of Scots, and to acquire 
ill her right the dominion of the British 
kingdoms.*^® Elizabeth was aware of his 
intentions ; and seeing now, from the union 
of all the provinces, a fair pros])eet of their 
making a long and vigorous defence against 
Spain, she no longer scnijiled to embrace the 
protection of their liberties, whieh seemed so 
intimately connected witli her own safety. 
After sending them ^ sum of money, about 
twenty thousand pounds, for the immediate 
pay of their troops, she concluded a treaty 
with them, in which she stipulated IX) assist 
them with five thousand foot, and a thou- 
sand horse, at the charge of the Flemings; 
aiid':o lend them a hundretl thousand pounds, 
on receiviilg the bonds of soin|^. of the 
most considerable towns of the Nevherlands, 
for her repayment within the year. It was 
failher agreed, that the eomiuander of the 
English army should he admitted into the 
council of the Sts^lcB ; and nothing 1 hi deter* 
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nnneil coiiceniing war or peace, witliout pre- 
viously informing the r|uc'eii or him Vif it ; 
that tjjey should enter into no league v^thout 
hf?r consent; that if any discord arose Minong 
themselves, it should be referred to her arhi- 
trjition ; and that if any ]irinee, on any |>rotext, 
should attempt hostilities against her, they 
should send to her assistance an army equal to 
that which she had emjdoyetl in their di^fence. 
Tin's alliance was signed on the 7th of January 
1578 .’** 

One considerable indu(M‘mcnt to the queen 
for enti‘riiig into treaty with the States was, to 
prevent their throwing theinscdves into the 
arms of France ; and she was desirous to make 
the king of Spain believe that it was her sole ! 
molive, Slie represented to him, by her 
ambassador, Thomas Wilkes, that hitherto 
she had religiously acted the pait of a good 
neighl)oiir and ally ; had refused the sovereignty 
of Holland and Zealand when otfered lier ; hatt 
.idviscd the prince of Orange to submit to the 
king; and hail even aecouqianicd her enunsel 
with menaces, in case of his lefusah She per- 
severed, she said, in the same friendly iriteii- 
tiniis, and as a jiroofof it, would venture to 
iiiter))ose with her advice for the composure of 
the ]iresent differences : Let Don John, whom 
he could not but regard as her mortal enemy, 
ru* recalled ; let some other piiuce more popu- 
lar he substituted in his room; let the Spanish 
armies he withdrawn; let the Flemings be 
1 (tutored to ibeir aiwieiit liberties and privi- 
leges: and if, after these eoncessiuns, they 
were still obstinate not to return to their 
iliity, she promised to* join her arms with tho^»e 
«>f the king o*" Spain, and force them to coin- 
pli'iUK'c. IMulip dissembled his resentment 
against tlu' queen ; and still continued to sup- 
ply Dull John with money and troops, 'I'liaf 
pririeo — though once nqmlsed at Uimenant by 
the valour of the Knglisli under Norris, and 
though ^opposed, as w'ell by the army of the 
St.itcs ;is liy prince Casiiiiir,wdio Viad conduc*tcd 
to tlu* Low Countries a great body of Germans, 
paid by the queen — gained a great advantage* 
over the Flemings at (■emblourH ; hut was cut 
off in the midst of his prosjierity by poison, 
given him secretly, as was suspected, by ordiTS 
from i’liilip, who dreaded his ambition. Tim 
prince of Parma sucee^^ded to the conimainl ; 
who, uniting valour and •clemency, negotiation 
and military exploits, made great [irogfess 
against the revolted Flemings, and ailvaiieed 
the progress of the Spaniards by his arts, as 
well as by his arms. 

During these 3 'eai 5 , while Kurope was almost 
every ^Mliere in great cummqjtion, England 
enjoyed a profound tranquillity; owing chiefly 
to the {(rudcnce and vigour of the queen’s 
administration, ami to the wise precautions 
which she employed in all her measures. By 
aunporting the zealous protcitauts in Scotland, 
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she had twice given them the superiority ovef 
their antagonists, had closely connected their 
interests with her own, and had procured her- 
self entire security from that quattcr whence 
the most dangerous invasions could he made 
upifi her. She saw iii France, her enemies, 
the Guises, though extrewiely powerful, yet 
counterbalanced by ttie biigonuts, her zealous 
partisans ; and even bated by the king, who 
was Jealous of their reslh'ss and exorbitant 
ambition. The bigotry of Philip gave her just 
ground of anxiety ; hut llic same bigotry had 
happily excited the most olistiiiate opposition 
atnoiig his own sulijeets, and h.adiTcated him 
enemies, whom his arms and policy were not 
Jlikely soon to subdue. The queen of Sc'ots, 
her antagonist and rival, and the pretcfiidcr to 
lic^r throne, was a prisoner in her hands; and 
by her iinpadenee .and high spirit had been 
imgaged in practices, which afforded the queen 
a pretence for rendcriiijiher eoniinement more 
rigorous, and for cutting olf lnu‘ communica- 
tion with hc’r partisans in England. 

Religmi^ w.is the ea])ital point, on which 
depended all the political traiis.ac:t ions of that 
•ige ; and the qu(‘en’s I'onduct in this particular, 
making allowance for the prevailing prejudices 
of# the times, could scarcely be accused of 
severity or imprudence. She established no 
incpiisition into men's bosoms: she imposed 
no oath of supremacy, except on those who 
received trust or emoluinent from the public: 
and Hiough the exercise of every religion but 
tile (st.aiilished was prohibited by statute, the 
violation of this law, by saying mass, and re- 
ecdvii^ the sacrament in private houses, was, 
in many instances, connived at while, on the 
other hand, tlie catholics, in the heginning of 
her reign, showed little reluetaiiee against 
going to church, or frequenting the ordinary 
duties of public worship. I'hc pope, sensible 
th:it this practice wouliWby degrees reconcile 
all his partisans to the reformed religion, has- 
tenc’d the publication of the bull, which ex- 
coin muni Gated the queen, and freed her sub- 
jects from their oaths <]£ allegiance; and 
great pains were tal;eu by the emissaries of 
Rome, to render the breach between the two 
religions as w'ide .as possible, and to make the 
frequenting of protestant churches appear 
highly criminal in the catholics.’^® These 
practices, with the rebellion which ensued, 
increased the vigilance and severity of the 
government ; but the Romanists, if their con- 
dition were comjiared with that of th^ non- 
conformists in other countries, and with their 
own maxims where they domineered, could not 
Justly complain of violeiici' or persecution. 

The ciueen appeared rather more anxious to 
keep a strict hand over the puritans; who, 
though their ]ireteiisioiis were not so imme- 
diately dangerous to her authority, seemed to 
be actuated by a more uiireasouable obsriiiaey , 
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:iiul to retain elaituiii, of both in civil 

aiitl ecclesiastical matters, it was, jis yet, dif- 
ficult tr> djscf'rii tlie full scojic and intention. 
Some secTt5^ attempts of that sect to establish 
a separate congregation and discipline had 
been carefidly rej«rcsscd in the beginning of 
this reign ami when any of the establisliod 
clergy' discovered a tendency to their priiieiph‘S, 
hy omitting the legal habits or ceremonies, 
tlie (jtieen liarl shown a determined resolution 
to punish them hy fines and dejnivation 
though her orders to that jmrposc h.id been 
fr^/;utntly eludett, liy the secret proteetij)n 
wliieh these sectaries reeei\ed from some oi 
her most eonsiderahle court iers. 

Hut what chieHj temled to gain Klizahetl^ 
the hi arts of her subjects, was, her frugality, 
uhit‘h, though carried sometimes to an ex- 
treme, led her not It) amass tn asnres, hut 
only to prevent impositions iijion her people, 
who were at 'ilmt lim^' very little accustomed 
to hear the burdens of government. Hy means 
of her rigid eemiomy, she jiaid all th<" ds ht^ 
which she found on the crown, wiln ihtir lull 
interest; though some of these ilrhts had been 
I'onlraeted even during (hi* reign of her fa- 
thi'i*.''*^ Some loans, which she had e.\,ieteil 
at the eomnieueement of lierreign, were rep del 
by her; a practice in that age* sonii'wh.it nn« 
usual and she established lu'r credit on 
such a footing, that no soxereigii in Euroj*e 
eoidd more readily eoinmaml any sum, which 
the public exigencies might at any time re- 
quire.''^' During this peaeealdv ami uniform 
goverriineiit, England furnishes few material-, 
for history; ami except the small part^whieh 
Eli/abeth took in foreign transactions, there 
scarcely passed any occurrence which requires 
a particular detail. 

A PARLIAMENT, 

c. 

Thk most inernorahlc event in this period 
was a session of parliament, held on the Klh 
of February 1571* ; wlierc didiales were st;ir!t'd, 
which may appeai^,soiiiewhat eurioiis and sin- 
gular. Pi'ter Wentworth, a puritan, who had 
signalized himself in former parliaments hy 
his free and iimlantiled Sfiirit, ojKued this 
session witli a jirerncditated harangue, whieli 
drew on him the indignation of the honsi>, ami 
gave great offi-nci. to the queen and the mi- 
iiisters. As it seems to contain a rude sketch 
of those jirineiples of liberty which happily 
gaim^d afterwards the ascendant in Ltiglami, 
it may not he improper to giv'e, in a few words, 
the substance of it. IJe premised, tiiat the 
very name of liberty is swi.et; but the thing 
itself is precious beyond the most iiif'Siimable 
tre.'Lsnre: and that it behoved them to he 
careful, lest, contenting f hi inselvcs with the 
sweetness of the name, they forego the suh- 
and abandon what of ail earthly pos 


scssioiU was of the highest value to the king- 
dom. j| He then proceeded to observe, that 
freediiji of spceeh in that house, a privili.*ge 
so useful both to sovereign and subjei^t, had 
benj formerly infringed in many essi'iitial 
artielejy and was at present exposed to the 
most iniiniiient danger: that it w;is usual, 
when anv subjeet of importance was handled, 
espi alh if 'ded reli} 

th.'it these topii*s were disagreeable to the 
qm eii, ami that the farther proei'cdiiig in 
them would draw down her indignation iipo i 
their temerity: that Soloimm had Justly :if- 
firmed the king's ilisple * aire to lx* a messenger 
of death ; and it was no wonder if men, even 
though iirgi'd hy motives of eonsen nee and 
duty, should be inclined to stop shoit, when 
they found themselves t'xposcil to so seviTC 
a penalty, that, hy the euq l«»\ing of this 
argiuiiciit, the house was ine.qiacitated from 
wrving their country , and even fioiii serving 
the cpieen hiT^-olf; whose ears, besieged hy 
pernicious flatterers, were thereby rendeivd 
inaccessible to thi‘ most salutary truths: that 
it was a mockery to call an assembly a par- 
liament, yet deny it that privilege, which w.is 
so essential to its being, and without which it 
must degenerate into an ahieel school of ser- 
vility atid dissimulation: tliat, as the parlia- 
im nt was the gn at guardian of the laws, they 
ought to have liberty to discharge their trust, 
and to maintain that authority whence even 
kings themselves derive their being: that a 
king was constituted such h> law, and though 
he was not dependent on man, yet vv;ts he suh- 
ordinate to God and thP law, and was obliged 
to make their prescriptions, not his own will, 
the rule of his eomluet: that even his eom- 
luission, as God’s vicegerent, cnioreeil, instead 
of loosening, this obligation; since he. was 
thereby invested witli authority to execute on 
earth the will of (xud, which is nothing hut 
law and Justice: that tliough these siiriiiises 
of displeasing the queen by their proceedings, 
had impeached, in a very essential point, all 
I* freedom of speech, a privilege granted them 
hy a speebd law; y'et was there a more ex- 
press and more dangerous irii asion made on 
their liberties, by frequent inc.ssagcs from tlie 
throne: that it had hccoiiie a practice, when 
the house was en1erin«r on any question, either 
cedes ijistical or eivil, to bring an onler from 
thV; queen, iiihihiting them absolutely from 
treating of such matters, and debarring them 
from all farther discussion of tlicse momen- 
tous ariidts: that the prelates, emboldened 
by lior royal protection, had assniiiid a decisive 
power in all Viuesiions of ndigion, au^'eqnired 
that every one should implicitly submit bis 
faith to iheir arbitrary determinations: that 
the love which be bore his sovereign, forbade 
him to be silent under such abuses, or to s.!- 
erifiee, on Ibis important occasion, his duty 
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to servile flattery and coniplaisanee : a^d that 
as no earthly creature was exempt from fault, 
60 ntither was the queen herself; hut in im- 
posing this servitude on her faithful co. anions, 
iMid coniinitted a f^reat, and even daii;cerous, 
fault as^ainst herself and the whole mininon- 
wealth.*'*'^ 

It is easy to observe, from this speech, that, 
in this dawn of liberty, the parliamentary stile 
was still eruile and unformed; and that the 
proper deeornin of altackinj** ministers and 
counsellors, without inttfrestiujjj the honour of 
the crown, or mentioning tin* person of the 
sovereign, was not yet entirely established. 
The commons expressed great disjileasurt* at 
this nnusual licence: they s(‘(|uestered VV'eiit- 
worth from tin* housi?, and committed him 
prisoner to the serjeant at arms. They e\en 
ordered him to be examiiu‘d by a committee, 
consisting of all those m{Mn])ers who were 
also uieiiihers of the privy-eouneil ; and a reptift 
to he next day made to the house This eom- 
miltee im-t in the star-eliamher, and wearing 
the aspect of that arbitrary court, suimnom»d 
Wentworth to appear before them and answer 
l<»r his heha\iour. Jhit though the commons 
had diseoxereil so little delicacy or precaution, 
111 thus eonfonnding their own authority with 
that of the slar-cliainher; Wi'utw'orth belter 
understood tlie pinneiples of liberty, and re- 
fusi'd to gi\e these eounscllors any account of 
his coiuliict in parliament, till he were satis- 
fled that tluy actid, not a> members of the 
privy-eouncil, but as a committee of tlie 
house. lie justified his liberty of speech, 
l>y phMding th<‘ rigour and hardship of the 
queen’s message^; and not withstanding that 
the eonuniltee showed him, by instances in 
other reigns, that the practice of sending sucli 
mi'ssages was not unprecedented, lit? woultl 
not agree to express any son ow or repeiitanee, 
I’he issut' of the alVair was, that, after a numt h’s 
eonflnemoit, the queen sent to the eouimons, 
iiilorming them, that, from her sjieeial grace 
and favoni , she liad restored him to his liberty, 
and to his place in the house. By ihw 
seeming lenity, she indireetly retaintMl the 
power whicliblie had assumed, of imprisoning 
the members, and obliging them to aii'^wer 
htd'ore Ihm* for their conduct in parliament. 
And sir Walter Mildmay endeavounui to make 
tlie house sensible of iier tnajosly’s goodness 
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ill gently remitting the indignation which she 
might justly conceive at the teiiicrityof their 
membc‘r: hut he informed them, that they 
had not the liberty of s])eaking what and of 
whom th(‘y pleaseil ; and that indiscreet free- 
dogis used ill that liousc had, both in the 
present and foregoing ages, met with a proper 
chiistisement. He warned them, therefore, 
not to abuse farthiT the queeirs elemeriey; 
lest she he constrained, contrary to hf'r incli* 
nation, to turn an iinsuceessful lenity into a 
necessary ^levenly.''*'’ 

'I'he helniviuur of the two houses wai^ in 
e\ery other respect, ecpially tame and sulnnis- 
,sivc. Instead of a bill, wbicli was at first 
introduced, for the reformation of the 
chiir(‘h, they were eontent(‘d to present a 
petition to her majesty for that purpose; and 
when she told thinn that she would give orders 
to her bisho])s to amend all abuses, and if tluy 
were negligent, she would hersRdf, by her su- 
preme power and autfioiityover the church, 
gi\e such redress as would entirely satisfy the 
nation, tV* parliament wdliiigly acquiesced 
in this soviTcign and peremptory decision.’’*^ 

Though tlu ooininons showed so little spirit 
in opposing the authority of the crown, they 
ntiiintaiiied, this session, their dignity against 
an emToaidinftmt of the peers, and would not 
agree to a eorderern’e wliich, they thought, 
wasdinnaiided of them iu an irregular maimer. 
They acknowlt'dgial, however, with all hum- 
l)leii*ss (such is their exprc.ssion), the supe- 
lioiity of the lords: they only felused to give 
that house any reason fortlieir jiroceedings ; 
and asst rled, that where they altered a bill 
sent ^hem by the ])eer.s, it belonged to them 
to desire a conference, not to the nj>per house 
to require it.***^ 

The commons granted an aid of one subsidy 
and two fifteenths. Mildmay, in order to sa- 
tisfy the house coneerni^jg the reasonableness 
of this grant, enterc'd into a detail of the 
queen’s past exnenees iu supporting the go- 
MJiiment, and of the increasing charges of 
the crown, from the d:^ly increase in the 
price of all commodities. He did not, how- 
r, forget to admonish them, that they were 
to regard (his detail as the pun‘ ettcet of the 
(jneen's eondeseension, since sli(‘ was not hound 
to give th(‘m any account how she employed 
her treasure. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

jlffuirs of Smtland. — Spanish Aff\nrs, — Sir Francis Drake. — A Parliament^ISTegoUations of 
Marriage with the Duke of Anjou. — Affairs of Seotland, — Letter from Queen Mar p to 
Lhzabeth. — Contpiraeies in England . — A Parliament. — The Ecclesiastical Commission . — 
Affairs of the Low Countries. — Hostilities with Spain. 


I 1580. ri^HE furcate*;! and most ahsoluti' &o- 
.1 ciirity that Klizalx.^li fiijoycul diir- 
■I wliolt.* reii^n, nevtT rxemjitf'cl her from 

I >i:»;l:ince and attention; hut the seeiie hejfari 
i no>\ to be more oven'.ist, and (laughers ;;T;Ldtially 
) midlipliedon her from more tiian oiie<|uarter. 

APPAIRS OP SCOTLAND. 

• 

i Tin-' earl of Morion bad hitherto rtdained 
■[ Seotland in strict alli.iTi<*c with the (iiieen, and 
had also restc»red domestic traiiqiidlity to that 
^ kin^'doin: hut it was not to he expected that 
. tlie faetilimis and Icfjal authority of a re- 
fCf'iR would Ion" maintain jtself in a country 
I ima<‘quaintrd with law and order ; where evfii 
I the natural dominion of heretlitary piinees ho 
I often met with opinisiiion anil lontrol. 'Hie 
j nobility hej^an anew to break into factions: 
^ the people wire disgusted with simie instatu’ei 
r ol .Morton's pvaiie(‘ : and the <*li i":), who com* 
I plipiied of (art her t ncroaehinents on their nar- 
I row revenue, Joined and iucre.'ised the discontent 
I of the other oidcrs. The regent was sensible 
I of his dangeroui situation; and having drop- 

* ped .some peevish I'xpression.s, a^ if he were 
1 willing or desirous to resign, the noblemen of 
; the opposite paity, favourites of the young 
\ king, laid hold of this concession, and rc({uired 
i that demission which he seemed so frankly to 
\ oiler them. James was at this time but eleven 
' years of age ; ^si’t Morton, having secured him- 
; self, as he imagined, by a general pardon, n*- 
' signed his authority into the hands of the king, 
. who jirctended to conduct, in his own name, 

, the administration of the kingiloin. The re- 
gent retired from the government ; and seemed 

^ to employ hinisclf entirely in the care of his 
domestic aifairs ; but, ^*ither tired with this 
trampiillity, which appeared insipid after the 
agitations of ambit ion, or thiiikiiig it tiine^o 
throw off dissimulation, he came again to 
court ; acquired an asceudant in the couneil ; 
and though Ini resumed not the title of regcnit, 
■ governed with the same auttioriiy as before. 

* The oppcMite party, after bolding; ^tqiarate con- 
yentions,*ook to arms, on pretence of clcdiver- 
itjg their prince from captivity, aiul restoring 

s him to the free exercise of his government : 
j queen Elizabeth interposed by her ambassador, 
: t»r Robert Bowes^ and mediated an agreement 


betw<‘en the factions : Morton kept posse-Sfuni 
of the government; but his eiK'uiies were nu- 
merous and vigilant ; and his authority seemed 
Jo become every day more ])recarious. 

3’be ^•l>unt d’Aubigney, of the house of Lenox, 
cousin-german to the king’s father, bad been 
born and educated in France ; and being a 
young man of good address and .*j sweet dis- 
po»itJon, be ajipeared t^i llie diitti* of Guise a 
j.roper instrument for detaebing Janies from 
the English interest, and eonnecting him witli 
hi*, inothei^nd her relations. He no sooner 
appeared at Stirling, where Janies resided, 
than he acijuired the affeetions of the young 
monarch; and Joining his interest with those 
off^ainrs Stuart of the house of Dehiltree, a 
man of prolligate manueis, wh<» ii.ul aeipiired 
the king’s favour, he einphwc d liimsi If, under 
the aj)pearanee of ]>l.iy and aniusemerit, in 
instilling into the tend.'i* mind Tif the prince 
new s^*ntiin( nts of poliric's govermiient. 

He repres(‘iiti‘d to him tin* injustice which had 
been done to Mary in her (k*positioii, and made 
him e||tertaiii thoughts either of resigniiigthe 
crown into her hands, or of assuc'iatmg her 
with him in the administration. * PJizaheth, 
alarineil at the danger whi<*h might ensue from 
the jirevaleiice of this interest in S(‘otlaiid, 
sent anew sir Robert Bowes to Stirling; and 
accusing d’Auhigiiev, i»w created earl of 
Lenox, of an attachnient to the Preneh, warin‘d 
James against entertaining such suspicious 
and dangerous coimeet ions,” The king exeiist d 
himself, by sir Alexander JIume, his ambas- 
sador; and Lenox, finding that the queen had 
openly declared agaiii.st him, was farther con- 
firiiied in his iiiteulions of overturning the 
Paigli.sh interest, and ])arf ieiilarly of ruining 
Morton, who was rt'garded as the head of it. 
That nobleman was .-q-iestcd in couneil, accused 
as an accomplice in the late king’s murder, 
coiimiitlcfl to prison, brought to trial, and 
condeiiiiicd to suffer as a traitor. He coniiessed 
that Bothwel had coimnitnicated to him the 
design, had pleaded Mary’s consent, and had 
desired his eoncurreiiee ; hut he denied that 
he himself had ever expressed any approbation 
of the crime ; and, in exeu.se for his concealing 
it, he alleged the danger of revealing the 
secret, either to Henry, who had no resolution 
nor ooiistanc)^ or to Mary, who appcat;(^d to 
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be an accomplice in the mnnler.'’ Sir Thomas 
Randolph was sent by the queen to intercede 
in favour of Morton; and that ambassador, 
not content with diseharjcinjij this duty of his 
function, enfcagcd, ])yhis persuasion, the earls 
of Arjjyle, Montrose, Angus, Marre, andCXcn- 
canie, to enter into a confederacy for pro- 
tecting, Lveii by force of arms, the life of the 
prisoner. IMie more to overawe that noble- 
man’s enemies, Elizabeth ordered forces to be 
assi'iiibled on the bonh*rs of England ; but 
this <*xpedient served only to hasten his sen- 
tein*e and cxeeiition.'^ Morton died with that 
constancy and resolution, which had attended 
him throiigli all the various events of his life; 
and left a reputation, w hich was less disjniterf 
with regard to abilities than probity and 
\irtue. But this eonchision of the scene hap- 
pened not till the subsequent yc.ir. 

I 

SPAMSri AFFAIRS. 

Elizaaktii was, duringlhisperio^^ extremely 
anxious on account of every ro\olut ion in Scr*t- 
land ; both because that country alone, not 
being separated from England by sea, and 
bordering on all the catholic and inaleontont 
counties, afforded her enemies I'i safe and c*isj 
metliod o** attacking her; ^ind because she was 
sensible, that Mary, thinking luM’scll' aban- 
doned by the rioncli monarch, had been en- 
gaged by tilt, (jui‘«es to have recourse , to the 
powerful pro1t.'(‘lion of Philip, who, though he 
had not yet come to an open rupture with the 
queen, was every clay, both by the injuries 
wbieb he cominitted and suflcred, luoiV; exas- 
perated against her. I'hat he might nd abate 
the assistance which she gave to his rebels in 
the Low Countries, he bad sent, under the. 
name of the pope,' a body of seven hundred 
Spaniards and Italians into In laiwl ; wlu re the 
inhabit ants, jilways turbulent, and discoiitentod 
with the English government, w'cre now’ more 
alienated by ndigious ]»reindice-, and were 
ready to join every invader, 'i'he S|>ani'»h ge- 
neral, San .losepho, built a fort iriKciTj ; and 
being there besieged by tlie l arl of Ormond, 
president of Munster, who was soon after 
joined by lord (iray, the deputy, he made a 
weak and cowardly defeiiee*. After some as- 
saults, f<‘«*bly sustained, he surrendered at dis- 
cretion; and Ciray, wlio eoinmandcMl but a 
small force, finding himself eneunihered with 
so niany prisoners, put all the Spaniard.s and 
Italians to the sword without iiicrey, and 
hanged about fifteen hundred of the Irish : a 
cruelty which gave great disjileasure to Eliza- 
beth.® 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

When the English atnbassi^lor made com- 
pUifits of this invasion, he was answered by 


like complaints of the piracies committed l>y 
Franeh Drake, a hold seaman, who had as- 
saulted' the Sjmniards in the place whep they 
deemed tliemselve.s most secure, in the new 
world. This man, sprung from mean parefhs 
in the county of Devon, having acquired con- 
siderable riclies by (U'predatioiis made in the 
isthmus of Panama, and having there gotten a 
sight of the Pacific Ocean, was sostiinulrited by 
ambition and avarice, that be scrujded not to 
employ bis whole fortune in a new atUeiiture 
through those seas, so iiuieh unknown at that 
lime to all the European nations.’^ By means 
of sir Christopher llafton, then vice-eliamber- 
laiii, a griMt favourite (»f the (jneen’s, he oh 
tained her consent and .ijiprohation ; and lit 
set sail Pom Plymouth in l.'>77, with four sliijis 
and a pinnace, on board of which were one 
lituidrcd and si\t\-four able sailors.^ lie 
passed into the South Sea hy the Straits of 
Magellan, and attacking the Spaniards, who 
expected no enemy in th<»-.e cinarters, he took 
many rich jirizcs, and prcji.ireil to return Avilh 
the booty uhieh lu‘ hail a<*f|uircd. A})prchen- 
sive of being intercepted by the enemy, if he 
took tin* same way home wauls, hy which he 
li ad reaclicfl the Pacific* Ocean, he attempted 
to find a passage b\ the* north of California; 
and failing in that entcrprisi*, he set sail for 
the East Indies, and returned safely this year 
hy the (’ape of Ciood Hope. lie was the first 
Englishman who sailed round the glohe; and 
tin* first commander in chief: for Magtdlaii, 
\li( up (*> 'd till ulv dieil 

in his passage, II is naim lu'came eelehrateil 
on aeemml of so hold and fortuiiati’ an at- 
tempt ; hut many, apprehending the resent- 
ment of the Spaniards, endea\oiin'd to per- 
suade the iiueen, that it would be more pru- 
dent to disavow the enterprise, to punish 
Drake, and to restore the treasure. But Eliza- 
beth, who admired valour, and was allured by 
the prospect of sharing in the booty, deter- 
mined to eouiit(‘nanee that gallant sailor: she 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood, 
and accept! d of a hamtuet from him at Dept- 
funl, on board the ship which had achieved so 
memorable a voyagi*. When Philip’s ambas- 
sador, Mendoza, exclaimed against Drak«‘’s 
ynraeies, she told him, that the Spaniards, hy 
arrogating a right the whole new world, 
apd excluding thence all. other European na- 
tions, who should sail thither, even with a view 
of exercising the most lawful commerce, na- 
turally templed others to make a violent irrup- 
tion into tliose countrie.s.® To pacify, how- 
ever* the ci^tliolie iiionareli, she caused part 
of the booty fo he r»*stored to PednfSebiira, a 
Spaniard, who yiretendeil to be agent for the 
merchants whom Drake bad spoiled. Having 
learned afterwards, that Philip had seized the 
money, and had einjiloyed part of it against 
licrself ill Ireland, part of it in the pay of the 
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»rinco of Parma's troops, she detenninecl to 
nake no more restitutions. j 

C. 

A PARLIAMENT. Jan. IG, inBl. 

Theiie was another cause, which ihdiieed 
Lhe <iuecn to take this resolution: she was in 
;uch want of money, that she w;is ohlij^ecl to 
issenible a ])arliament, a measure, whi«*h, as 
,he herself openly (h'eJared, she never em- 
iraecd, except when eoiistrairn d l)y the nc- 
•essily of her alfairs. The parliament, besides 
'•rantiiijur her a supply of one subsidy and two 
ilteenths, enacted some statutes for the secu- 
rity of her f^overnment, ehielly ai^airist the 
ittcmpts of the catholics. Wluiever, in any 
ivay, reconcile*! any one to the ehuroh of Rome, 
bill elf eile*!, declared to hi 

^udty of trea-son ; to say mass was suhJeetiMl 

0 the penally of a year’s imprisonment, and^ 

1 fine of two hundred marks ; the hcini^ present 

\ punishahle hy a y«*:ir’s imprisonuuMit, :uid 
i lint of one humlred marks: a fine of twenty 
[louiids a niijiith was imposed on v\vv\ one 
who continued, duriii*;' that lime, absent lV<»in 
.-hiireh.**^ I'o utter slanderous or seditions 
kvords ;i»’ainst the cpifiui, was punishahle, for J 
the first offeiiee, w'ith the pillorv and lo^s of » 
'ars ; the second oflVnrt* was deelareil felony: I 
llie writni” or printin'!; of sin-h words was | 
elony even on the first olVenee,*^ 'Dk* puri- 
lans prevailed mi far as to have farther apfili- 
'"itTons made for reformation in reli*^ion aiul 
P.ull Wcntwoith, brother to the member of 
lhat name who had d^lim^uished himself in 
the preeediii}* session, moved. That the eom- 
mons, from their own authority, should ap- 
point a j^cner.d fast and prayers : a motion, to 
which the house unwarily assmited. For this 
presumption, they were severely repriniaudi d 
hy a message from the tjuetui, as encroaching; 
on the niyal prcroj;;itive and supremacy; ami 
they were ol)lif«;c,d to submit, and ask forgive- 

The queen and parliament weie rnivagcd to 
pass these sevi're laws ag.'iinst the eitholies, 
hy some late diseov cries of the tn* bli 
prilcticis of their jiriests. When the ancient 
worsliip was suppressed, anti ttie reformation 
iutroduecd into the universities, the king of 
Spain re.flcetefl, that, as Ajnic species of litera- 
ture was neeessary ft»r supporting these doc- 
trines and eoiitrovcrsies, the Romish eommu- 
iiioii must decay in England, if no means were 
found to give erudition to the ecelesiiust ies ; 
and for this re:iSon, Ve* fouiide«l a seininarv at 
Douay, wlmre the catholics sent Ihoir children, 
chiefly sutli as were iuttMided fo? the ]>viest- 
kood, ill order to receive the rudiments of their 
education. The cardinal of Tiorraiiie imitated 
^his example, by erecting a like seminary in Ins 
diocese of Rheiins ; and though Rome was 
tsomewhat distant, the pi.pc would not neglect 


to adorn, by a foundation of the same nature, 
that capital of orthodoxy. These seminaries, 
founded with so hostile an intention, scut over 
every year a colony tif priests, who maintaiiieri 
the catlitilie superstition in its full height of 
bigt/cry; and lieing educc'ded with a view to 
the crown of martyrdom, were not deterred, 
either hy tIangiT tir fatigue, from maintaining 
and projiagating their jiriiieiples. They in- 
fused iiitti all their votaries an t‘\trcinc hatred 
against tlie tpieen, whom th(‘y treatetl iis an 
ii-.urper, a seirein.atie, ;i heretic, a per^-eeu^or 
of the ortluidox, and one .solemnly and fuibliely 
anathematised hy the holy father. Sedition, 
rebellion, .sometiint'.s ass.assi nation, w( re tfie ex- 
I^edicnts l>y which they intended to efieet tlieir 
purpo.-.es against her ; :md llu; severe restraint, 
not to say persecution, under wihieb the ea- 
thoHes Laboured, made them the more wil- 
lingly rcecivi*, from their ghostly fathers, .such 
violent doctrines. * 

These semin.'iries were all of them under 
the direetifAfc of the Jesuits, a new order of re- 
gular priests creeled in Euro[»c, when the 
<*ourt of Rome perceived, that tlie hizy monks 
and bf'ggarly friars, wdio sufiieed in times of 
igiK^raiiee, were no Linger able to di feml tin: 
ramparts of the'ehnreh, assailed on e\ery side, 
ainl th:it tlie inrjnlsitive spirit of the age re- 
fjuired a sordety more aeti\e and iiion* learned, 
to oppose its dangiTous prtigress. These men, 
as they^stood foremost in the eontt'st against 
the protestnnts, drew on them ^the extreme 
animosity of that whole cet ; and hy assuming 
a superiority over tin ther more numerous 
and mt^’e ancient ord«‘rs of tln*ir own eommu- 
I iiion, were even exposed to the envy of their 
; brethren : so that it is no wonder, if the hlarue, 
to wdiiidi llieir principles and conduct might 
be exposed, h.xs, in many iiistaiiees, been much 
exaggerated. This reprojjfdi, however, they 
: must hear from pusteiity, that, by the v«*ry 
nature of their institution, they were engaged 
to pervert lc*arinng, the only ettectual remedy 
|«agaiiist superstition, into ^ nourishment of 
that infirmity; and, as their erudition was 
eliiefly of the ecclesiastical and scholastic kind 

( (though a few nieinhers h;iMj <*nlfivated polite 
^ literature), they were oidy the mi>re enabled, 
by that acquisition, to refine aw.ay the plainest 
dictates of morality, and to erect a regular 
system of casuistry, by which prevarication, 
perjury’, and evciy crime, when it served their 
ghostly purposes, might be justified alidade- 
fended. 

The Jesuits, as devoted servatits to the court 
of Rome, exalted the prerogative of the sove- 
reign pontiff above all «*artbly power ; anil, by 
maintaining his authority of deposing kings, 
set no bounds cither to his spiritual or tem- 
poral jurisdiction. This doctrine became so 
prevalent among the zealous catholics in Liig- 
land, that tlie,excominunicatioii fulminated 
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against Elizabeth excited many scruples of a 
singular kind, to which it beluived the holy 
father ti> provide a remedy. The hull of Pius, 
in absi»l\iiig the subjects from (heir oaths of 
allegiaiUM', commanded them to resist the 
queen’s iisiir])ation ; and many Romanists ■kcre 
apprehensive, that, by this clause, they were 
obliged in eonscicnce, even though no favour- 
able op})ort unity ottered, to rebel against her, 
and that no dangers or diflicudtics could free 
them from this indispensable duty. But* 
Parsons and Campion, two jesuils, were sent 
over with a mitigation and explanation of the 
doetriiie; and they taught their disciples, that 
though the bull was for <*vcr iiindnii; on Eli- 
.zabeth and her partisans; it did not oblige tin* 
catholics to obedience, except when the sove- 
reign jKintitr should think projier, by a new 
summons, to rcipiire it.*** Campion was after- 
wards dete(‘t**d in treasonable prae-liees; and 
being put to the rack} and confessing his guilt, 
lie was publicly executed. His exc'cutioii was 
ordered at the very time when ^ be duke of 
Anjt>u was in England, and proseeuted, with 
the greatest appearance of succi ss, his marriage 
with the queen ; and this severity was prohahly 
intended to ap]»ease her ju-otestant subjects, 
and to satisfy tliem, that w’li,'j,tever incasbrcs 
she might pursue, she never would d<‘part from 
the prineiphs of the reformation. 

NEGOTIATIONS OP MARUIAGi: \VfTII 
TWE DCKE OF ANJOU. 

The duke of Aletn^on, now cn-ated duke 
if Anjou, ha«l never entirely dropjied u'.is pre- 
tensions to Elizabeth ; and that prineess, 
though her suitor was near tw<*nty-live years 
younger than herself, and had no knowledge 
of her perstiii, hut by pictures or descriptions, 
was still pleased with the image, which his 
addresses attbnlcfl fti*r, of love and tenderness. 
'Pile duke, in order to forward his suit, besides 
employing his brother’s ambassador, sent over 
Siinier, an agent of his own; an artful man, 
of an agreeable 'conversation, who, soon re- 
iiKtrking the <|ueen’s humour, amused her 
with gay discourse, and iiisleail of serious 
political reasonings, which, he found, only 
awakened her ambition, and hurt his master’s 
interests, he introduced every moment all the 
tojiies of passion and of gallantry. 'Phe jdea- 
hure whi« h she found in this man's company, 
soon produced a familiarity between them; 
aiuf amidst the greatest huny of business, her 
most confidential ministers had not such ready 
access to her, as luui Siinier, who, on juetenci’^ 
of negotiation, entertained her with aeeounts 
of the tender sittaehmeiit horiiti her by the 
duke of Anjou. 'I'lie earl of Leieiister, who 
had never before been alarmed with any court- 
ship payed her, and who alw:^s trusted, that 
henwlove of dumiiiiun would prcTail over her 


[iclination to marriage, began to apprehend 
that sjie was at last cauglrt: in her own snare, 
and that tlie artful eneouragement wbj/.*h she 
had given to this young suitor had unawares 
engaged her att’eetions. To render Simier 
odiuus,rhe availed himself of the credulity of 
the times, and spread reports, that that mi- 
nister had gained an iisceiidant over the queen, 
not by any natural ])rineiplcs of her consti- 
tution, but by incantations and love potions. 
Simier, in revenge, endeavoured- 1«> discredit 
LeicestiT with tlie queen ; and lie revealed to 
her a secret, which none of her courtiers dared 
to disclose, that this ijobleman was secretly, 
witliour her r'oiiseiit, married to the widow of 
the earl of Essex; an action which the ipieen 
iiterpreteil either to jiroeeed from want of 
respect to lier,<ir as a violation of their mutual 
attaeiiment; aiul which so provoked her, that 
she thriMtened to send him to the Tower. 

Phe cjuanel vvt ut so f.vr between Leicester 
and the French agent, that the formi^r was 
sus]ii‘eted of having rmployed one Tudor, a 
bravo, to take away tlie life of his enemy; 
and the queen thought it necessary, by pro- 
el.iiiialion,to take Siinier iiiidi‘r her immediate 
protcetiun. Jt hajipened, that while Klizabeth. 
was rowed in her barge on the Thames, at- 
tcinled by Simier, an<l some of her courtiers, 
a shot was fired vvliich wounded one of the 
bargemen; hut the (|neen finding, upon in- 
quiry, that the piece had be(‘n discharged by 
aeeident, gave* tlie person his liberty, vvitliont 
Lirther punishment. So far vy.is she from |,'n- 
terliiining any su'.pieion against her people, 
that sill* was often heard to say, That she 
would lend credit to nothing against them, 
which parents would not believe of their own 
children." 

'I’be duke of Anjou, encouraged by the ac- 
counts sent him of the queen’s prepossessions 
in his favour, paid her secretly a visit ;it Green- 
wich ; and after some eouferenec with her, the 
purport of which is not known, he departed. 

It ajipeared that, though Ids figure was not 
advantageous, hi* had lost no ground by being 
persoiiail} known to her ; and soon afli'r, she 
commanded Burleigh, now treasurer, Siiss^yc, 
Leicester, Bedford, Lin(*olii, Hatton, and se- 
cretary Walsingham, to concert with the French 
ambassadors the terms of the intended con- 
tract of marriage. Henry had sent over on 
Ais occasion a splendid embassy, consisting 
of Francis de Bourbon, prince dauphin, and 
many considerable noblemen ; and as the queen 
had in a manner the power of prescribing 
what terms shd pleased, the articles were soon 
settled witVtlie English coinmissjfpners. It 
was agreed that the marriage should be cele- 
brated within six weeks after the ratification, 
of the artielc^s; that the duke and his retinue 
should have the exercise of their religion; 
Ihiit after the marriage he should Ijcar the 
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title of Kiiig^» but the adiuinistratioir remain matters had not proceeded ia this train 
solely in the queen ; that their children, male before the queen again declare^d for the league 
or female, should succeed to the crown of in preference to the marriage, and ordered 
Engfitrid ^ that if there be two males, the elder, Walsingham to renew the conferences for that 
in case of Hemp’s death without issue, should purpose. Before he had leisure to bring this 
bfc king of France, the younger of Ignglaud ; poj^nt to maturity, he was interrupted by a 
that if tiiere be but one male, and he succeed new change of resolution and not only the 
to the crown of France, he should he fibliged court of France, but Walsingbain himself, 
to reside in Knglarnl eight months every two Burleigh, and all the wisest ministers of Eli* 
years; that tin* laws and eiistoms of England zabeth, wcic in atiia^tenieiif, doubtful where 
should be preserved inviolate ; and that no fo- this eontest between inclinatioii and reason, 
reigiicr should be promoted by the duke to any love and ambition, would at last terminate, 
udiee in England.'" [aVcc vote at the evd of this Vol^ ^ 

These art ieles, providing lor the security of In the course of this aHair, Elizabeth felt 
England, in ease of its annexation to tlicerown another variety of intentions, from a new eoii- 
of Frain-c, opened but a dismal prospect to the J test between reason and her ruling passions. 
English; had not the ag«: of Elizabeth, who The duke of Anjou expected from Iiit some 


was now ill her forty-ninth year, contributed 
vcr>' much to allay their apprehensions of this ■ 
nature. The queen also, as a proof of her still 
remaining uncertainty, added a clause, thitl 
she was not bound to complete the marriage 
till farlher articles, which were not specilied, 
should be agreed on between the partie.,, and 
till the king of I’rancc b(' eiTtilied of this 
airreement. Soon after, the queen sent over 
W'aUingham, as ambassador to France, in order 
to form closer eoiiiiectioiis with Henry, and 
cuiter into a le,iguc oUeusiNc and defeii'»ne 
against the incTc:viing ]iower and dangerous 
usurpations of Spain. The French king, who 
had been extremely <listr»rbed with the unquiet 
sjiirit, the restless anihit ion, the enterpri‘'iug 
yet timid and inconstant disposition of Aiij«>u, 
liad already sought to free the kingdom from 
his intrigues, liy oponing a scene for his acti- 
vity in i'lande.’S ; and having allowed him to 
embrace the ]irotcctioii of the States, had 
Secretly siipplifnl him with men and money for 
the undertaking. The prospect of .settling him 
in England, wa.s for a like reason very agree- 
alilc to that mouareh ; and he was desirous to 
cultivate, by every expedient, the. favourable 
seift;iments which Flli/abeth seemed to enter- 
tain towards him. But this (irinecss, though 
she had giine farther in her aniorous dalliaiiee'* 
than could he justified or aeeounied for by any 
pritudples of policy, w'a.s not }et determined to 
carry matters to a final conclusion ; and she 
I'onfined Walsingham in his instructions to 
negotiating conditions of a mutual alliance 
between France and ftiigland.'^ Henry with 
reluctance submittt'd to hold couferenceif on 
the subject; but no soouei bad WalsingViam 
begun to settle the terms of alliance, than he 
was informed that the c[iiecii, foreseeing hos- 
lilily with Spain to be the rtsiilt of this con- 
federacy^ had declared that shei would prefer 
the inaR'iage with the war, before the war 
‘ without the marriage.*^ I'lie French court, 
pl«^d vith this change of re.solutioii, broke 
off the conferences concerning the league, and 
opened a negutiatiou for the snarriage.*^* But 
VoL. II. • 


money, by which he might be enabled to open 
the camjiaign in Flanders ; and the queen her- 
self, though her frugality made her long re- 
luctant, was sensible^ that tlfis supply was 
necessary ; and she was at last induced, after 
much hesitation, to comply with iiis request.*^ 
She sent '!Vim a present of a hundred thousand 
crowns ; by which, joined to his ow n demesnes, 
and the assistance of his brother and the 
queen-dowager, he levied an army, and took 
tl*c* field against the prince of Parma. He was 
boccessful in •raising the si(‘ge of Cjimbray; 
and being ebosen by the States governor of 
the Netherlands, he put his army into wintei 
quart c*rs, and came over to England in order 
to pfosecute his suit to the ijuecn. The re- 
ceptiiin which he met with made him expect 
entire success, and gave him hopes that Eliza- 
beth had surmounted all scruples, and was 
finally’ determined to make choice of him for 
her biusbantl. In the midst of the pomp which 
attended tlu! anniversary of her coronation 
(Hill Nov.), she was seen, after long and In- 
timate discourse with him, to take a ring from 
her own finger, and to^piit it upon his ; and 
all the spectators concluded, that in this cere- 
mony she bad given him a promise of marriage, 
and was even desirous of signifying her inten- 
tions to all the worlil. StpAldegonde, amba.s- 
sador from the States, dispatched immediately 
a letter to his masters, informing them of this 
great event ; and the inh.vhitanls of Antwerp, 
v%bo as well as other Flemings regarded the 
queen as a kind of tutelar divinity, testified 
their joy by bonfires and the discharge of their 
great ordnance.^** A puritan of Lincoln's- Inn 
had written a passionate book, which he inti- 
tled, “ The Gulph in which Fingland iBiU be 
swallowed by the French marriage.'* He was 
apprehended and pro.secuted by order of the 
queen, and was coiidemued to lo.se hi.s right 
hand as a libeller. Such was the constancy 
and loyalty of the man, that immediately after 
the sentence was executed, he took off his hat 
witff his other hand, and waving it over his 
head, cried, God save the queen.’* ^ 

• i) 
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But notwiths;(an(Un<r this attachment which 
Elizabeth so opeiriy discovered to the duke of 
Anjou, the combat of her sentiments was not 
entirely over; and licr ambition, as w'cll as 
prudence, rousiii*^ itself by intervals, still tilled 
her breast with doubt and hesitation. Alm^iSt 
all the courtiers whom she trusted and fa- 
voured, Leicester, Hatton, and VValsing^haiu, 
discovered an extreme aversion to the mar- 
ria«;e ; and the ladies of her bcd-chainbcr made 
no .'><-rii|)le of opposing her resolution with the 
most zealous remonstrances^^ Among other 
cnei.iics to the match, sir Philip, son of sir 
Henry Sidney, deputy of Ireland, and nephew 
t)!’ Leicester, a young man the most accom- 
plished of the age, declared himself; and he 
used the freedom to write her a letter, in 
w hich he dissuaded her from her present re- 
solution, with an luuisual elegance of expres- 
sion, as w'ell force of reasoning. He told 
her, that the security (,f her government de- 
pended entirely on the atfectioiis of her pro- 
testant subjects; ami she could not, by any 
measure, more eflcctuaJly disgust tnem, than 
by espousing a prince who was son of the 
perlidious Catherine, brother to the cruel and 
perfidious Charles, and who Ijad hiiiiself im- 
brued bis hands in the tdood of the innocent 
and defenceless protc-^laiits: that the catholics 
were her mortal cneitiies, and believed either 
that she had usurped the crown, or was now 
law'fully deposed by the pope’s bull of excom- 
munication; iiful nothing had ever so much 
elevated their hopes as the ]irospect of her 
marriage with the duke of Aiijoii: that her 
chief security at present against the eftbnts of 
so numerous, rich, and united a faction, was, 
that they possessed no head who could con- 
duct their dangerous enterprises; and she 
herself was rashly supplying that defect, by 
giving an interest in the kingdom to a prince 
whose education had' zealously attached him 
to that communion ; that though he was a 
stranger to the blood royal of England, the 
dispositions of men were now such that they 
preferred the religious to the civil connexions ; 
and were more influenced by sympathy in 
theological opinions, than by the principles of 
legal and hereditary government; that the 
duke himself had discovered a very restless 
and turbulent spirit; and having often vio- 
lated his loyalty to his elder brother and his 
sovereign, there remained no ho]K'S that he 
would passively submit to a woman whom he 
mights in quality of a husband think himself 
entitled to command . that the Frencdi nation, 
80 populous, so much abounding in soldiers, 
80 full of nobility who were devoted to arms, 
and for some time atnistomed to serve for 
plunder, would supply him with partisans dan- 
gerous to a people unwarlike and dcfenc|fless 
like the generality of her subjects: that the 
plainaand honourable path whicli she had 


fullowea, of cultivating the aflections of hei 
people, had hitherto reiideiTd her reign secure 
and happy; and however her enemies might 
seem to luultiply upon her, the same hivin- 
cihle rainiiarl was still able to protect and de- 
fend her,» that so long as the throne of France 
was tilled by lltiiry or his posterity, it was in 
vain to hope that the ties of blood would insure 
the amity of that kiiigduiu, preferably to the 
maxims of pplicy or the pri jndiccs of religion ; 
and if ever the crown ilevolved on the duke of 
Anjou, the conjunction of France and England 
would prove latlicr a burden than a protection 
to the lalt(‘r kingdom : that tht‘ example of 
her sister Mary wa.** sufticiciit to instruct her 
in the danger of such connexions; and to 
prove that the aftbctioii and conlhlcnce of the 
English couh! never be maintained where they 
h;id such reason to a]>prchcnd that their in- 
terests would tv<*ry moment he sacritied t«» 
those of a foreign and hostile nation: that 
notwithstanding these great inconveniences, 
discovered by past cxperienc’e, the house of 
Burgundy, it must be eoiifessed, was more 
popular in the naiion than the family of 
Fr.'uice; and what was of chief moment, 
Philip was of the same communion with Mary, 
and wa-s conneett d with her by this great band 
of interest and attV‘ction: and that however 
the queen might remain childless, even though 
old age should grow upon her, the singular 
felicity and glory of her n‘ign would preserve 
her from eoiitempt; the atiVctioiis of her sub- 
jects, and those of all the protesta ills in Europe, 
would defend her from danger; and her own 
prudence, without olhe^ aid or assistanee, 
would baflle all the etforts of her most malig- 
nant eneniies.*^^ 

1582. These reflections kept the queen in 
great anxiety and irresolution; and she was 
observed to pass several uights without any 
sleep or repose. At last her settled habits of 
prudence and ambition prevailed over her 
temporary inclimition ; au<l having sent for 
the duke of Anjou, she had a long eonferenci! 
with him in private, where she was supposed 
to have made him apologies for breaking her 
former engagements. He expressed great dis- 
gust on bis leaving her; threw away the ring 
which she had given hini ; and uttered many 
curses on the mutabiUty of women, and of 
islanders.'*^ Soon after, he went over to his 
government of the Netherlands; lost the con- 
fidence of the States by a rash and violent 
attempt on their liberties ; was expelled that 
country; retired into France, and there died* 
The fjueen, b^ tidiely reflection, saved herself 
from the niimi.)rous mischiefs which nwst have 
attended so imprudent a marriage ; and the dis- 
tracted state of the French monarchy prevented 
her from feeling any effects of that resentment 
which she liiwl reason to dread from the affront 
so wantonly put upon that royal family. 
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anxiety of the queen from the attempts 
of the Eiiglisli catholics never ceased during the 
whole course of her reign ; hut the variety of 
revolutions which happened in all l^ic neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, was the source somciimcs 
of her hopes, soinetinuis of her apprehensions. 
This year the aflairs of Scotland stnmgly en- 
gaged her attention. I'hc iaflucncu which the 
earl of Lenox, and James Stuart, who now 
assumed the title of earl of Arran, hatl acquired 
over the young king, was but a slender foun- 
dation of aut hiirity ; while the geiu'i ality of the 
nobles and all the preachers wcrcs<> much dis- 
contented with thoir administration. Tlie as-« 
S(*inhly of the church a])pointcd a soh'inn fast; 
of which one of tlie avowed reasons was the 
ilangcr to which the king was exposed from the 
company of wicked persons;"^ and on that day 
the pulpits resounded with declamations agaiflst 
Ijcnox, Arran, and all the pn'sent couusidlors. 
When the minds of the people were snlVieiently 
prepared hy these lectures, a conspiracy of the 
nohility was formed, probably with the c(»n- 
enrrenee of Elizabeth, for seizing the person of 
James at Huthvon, a scat of the earl of (iow ly’s ; 
and the design being kept scen-t, succeeded 
without an> opposition (2Jd Aug.) The leaders 
m this enterprise were, the earl of tiowry' 
himself, the earl of Marre, the lords Lindescy 
and Boyd, the masters of Glainis and Oliphant, 
the al>bots of Dutnfermlinc^ Paisley, and Cam- 
buskciineth. I'he king wejit when he found 
himself detained a prisoner ; hut the master of 
Glainis said, \o matter for hU tears ; better 
that hoys wet.p than bearded men:” an expres- 
sion which •Janies ttould never afterwards for- 

jjnt notwithstanding his resentment, 
he found it necessary to submit to the present 
necessity. He pretended an entire acquiescence 
in the eoiuluct of the assoeiators; Jicknow- 
liidgcd the detention of his person to he accept- 
able service and agreed to summon both an 
asseiiihly of the chureh and a convention of 
estates, in order to ratify that enterprise. 

The a.sseinbly, though they had established 
it as an inviolable rule, that the king on no 
account and on no pretence should ever inter- 
meddle in ecclesiastical matters, made no scruple 
of taking civil aflairsiiinder their cognizance, 
ainl of deciding, on Ibis occasion, that the 
attempt of the conspirators was acceptable to 
all that feared God, or tendered tin* presci’va- 
tioii of the king’s person, and prosperous state 
of the realm. They even eiijoincd all the 
clergy to recommend these sentiments from the 
pulpit ;|^aiid they tb*'eatencd with eccle.siastical 
censures every man who should o]>pose the au- 
thority of the confederated lords.’'' ’J'he con- 
vention being composed chiefly of these lords 
themselves, added their sanction to tlx'se pro- 
ceedings. Arrau was eonhued a prisoner in his 
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own house : Lenox, tliough he had power to 
resist, yet rather than raise a civil war, or be 
the cause of bloodshed,^ * chose to retire into 
France, where he soon after died. He perse- 
vcrcfl to the last in the protestant religion, to 
w4iieh James had converted him, but which the 
Scottish clergy could never be jiersuaded that 
he had sincerely embraced. The king sent for 
his family, restored hi.s son to his paternsl 
honours and estate, took care to establish the 
fortunes of all his other children; and to his 
last moments never forgot the early' friendship 
which Im* hail borne their father — a sirong 
proof of the good dispositions of the prince.'*''^ 
No sooner was this revolution known in 
England than tlie qui‘eii sent sir Henry Cary 
and sir Robert Bowes to James, in order to con- 
gratulate him on his deliveiauce from the per- 
iiii'ious c‘ounsels of Lenox and Arran; to exhort 
him not to resent the seeming violence eom- 
mitted on him hy thcAroufederated lords ; and 
to prtwure from him permission for the return 
of the earl of Angus, who ever since Morton's 
fall had m'ed in England, liiey easily pre- 
vailed ill procuring the recal of Angus ; and as 
James suspected tliat Elizabeth had not been 
entirely unacquainted W'ith the project of his 
(ibteiitioii, h^ thought proper before the Eng- 
lish ambassadors to dissemble his resentment 

against the authors of it 1.5B3. Soon after, 

La Mothe-Fenclon, and Menneville, appeared 
as ambassadors from France: their errand was 
to enquire concerning the sitU!\|.ion of the king, 
make professions of (heir niaslcr'.s friendship, 
confirm the ancient league with France, and 
proi#irc an accominodalion between James and 
the queen of Scots. This kist propo.sal gave 
great umbrage tot he clergy ; and the assembly 
voted the settling of terms between the mother 
and son to be a most wick(;d undertaking. 
The pulpits resounded with declamations 
against the French aml9hssadors ; particularly 
Fenelon, whom they called the messenger of 
the bloody murderer, meaning the duke of 
Guise : and as that minister, being knight of 
the Holy Ghost, wore • white cross on his 
shoulder, they commonly denominated it in 
contempt the badge of Antichri.st. The kin^^ 
endeavoured, though in vain, to repress these 
insolent reflections ; but in order to make the 
ambassadors some compensation, he desired the 
magistrates of Edinburgh to give them a splen- 
did dinner before their departure. To prevent 
this entertainment, the clergy appointed that 
very day for a public fast; and flndifig that 
their orders were not regarded, they employed 
their sermons in thundering cursas on the 
magistrates, who, by the king's direction, had 
put this mark of ryspect on the ambassadors. 
They even pursued them afterwards with the 
censures of the church ; and it was with dif- 
ficulty they were prevented from issuing the 
sentence of excommunication against them, on 
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account of tbcir subinissi/)!) to royal, prefer- 
ably tx) clerical, authority.^® 

LETTER OF MARY TO ELIZABETH. 

What increased their alarm witli reg^ard liti 
ail accommodation between James and Mary 
was, that llu* Eng:lish ambHS^adors seemed to 
cemeur with the French in this proposal ; and 
the ch rg:} were so is^norant as to believe the 
sincerity of the professions made hy the for- 
in«*r. The queen of Scots had often made 
overf-cires to Elizabeth, which had been entirely 
iicjjflected ; but hearing: of James’s detention, 
she wrote a letter ilia in<ire pathetic and more 
spirited strain than usual; cravinjf the assist- 
.trx'c of that jirincess both for her own and 
In r son’s liberty. She said, that the account 
of the prince’s captivity had excited her most 
tender concern j and the experience which sVie 
herself, diirini*' so maiivtAears, had of the ex- 
treme infelicity atteinliii!^ that situation, had 
made her the iiKire apprehensive le^t a hke 
fate should pursue her unhappy otlsp^ln^c : that 
the long; train of iiijiisti(‘e which she had uti- 
derg-orie, the calumnies to which slie had been 
exposed, were so i;iievoiis, that lindiii^ no 
place for ri«;ht or truth among* nien, she w;*i 
reduced to make her last appeal to Heax'ii, 
the only competent tribunal hetween princes 
of equal jurisdiction, degree, and dignity : 
that after her rebellious subjects, secretly in- 
stigated hy Eliz^'beth’s minister^, had expibled 
her the throne, had confined her in prison, had 
pursued her with arms, she hud voUint.irily 
thrown herself under the [irotcetioii of /f.ng- 
land ; fatally allured hy those reiterated pro- 
fessions of aunty which had been niad<* lie r, and 
by her confidence in the generosity of a friend, 
an ally, and a kinswoman: tbat, not content 
with excluding her from her j)n*scnee, witbsii|>« 
porting the usurpers ofther throne, with eontri- 
iiutingtotbedestruetion of her faithful subjects, 
KJizabeth bad reduced her to a worse captivity 
than that from which she had escaped, and h.ad 
made her this cruck return for the unliinited 
eonfiile nee which she had reposed in her; that 
though her resentment of such severe usage 
had never carried her farther than to use some 
<lisapf>ointed efforts for lier deliverance, un- 
happy for herself, and fatal toothers, shefouinl 
the rigours of confinement daily multiplied 
upon her; and at length carried to such a 
height that it surpassed the hounds of all 
hulnaI^ patience any longer to endure them : 
that she was cut off from all communication, 
not only 4vith the rest of mankind, hut with 
her only son; and her maternal fondness, 
which was now more enlivcntHl by their un- 
happy sympathy in situation, and was Vier sole 
remahiiug attachment to this world, tleprived 
even of that melancholy solace which letters 
vT iiieff^ages could give : that the bitterness 
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i»f her sorrows, still more than her close con- 
hiienieiil, had prc}ed upon her health, and had 
added the insufferable weight of bodily iufir- 
niity to all those other calamities under wnich 
she laboured ; that while the daily experience 
of her mala(li«‘s o])eiied to her the comfortable 
prospect of an approaching deliverance into a 
region where pain and sorrow are no more, 
her imemies envietl her that last consolation ; 
and having set'luded liei* from every joy on 
earth, had done what in them lay to dehai hei 
from all hopes in her future and eternal exist- 
ence : that the exercise of her religion was 
refused her ; th(‘ use of those saerred riles in 
which she harl been educated ; the eoiiinierce 
fwitli thosi' holy minister^ whom |]ea\en had 
appointed to reeei\e the acknowledgimuit of 
our transgre<-io!js, and t<j ‘'cal oin* ]ieniten<‘e 
hy a solemn re-adinission into heavenly favour 
and forgueiiess: that it was in vam to com- 
plain of ilw* ugoiirs of )>ei'seeution exercised 
in other kingdoms, when a queen and an in- 
no<*ei»t woin.'ui was exeliiiled from an iiidul- 
geiiee which iH’ver yet, in the most barbarous 
count lies, had lieen denied to the meaiie.st and 
most obnoxious inalefaelor: that einild she 
ever he indneed to descend fioin that roud 
dignity ill whi(‘h FrovtiUuiee had }da((‘d hfi, 
or depart from her ap))cal to 1 leaven, there 
was only one other tribunal b> which shy 
would appeal from all her (‘uemies; to the 
justice and humanity of Eli/ahetli’s own hi east , 
and to that lenity whuh, iniiiifluemed hy 
iiialignant eonnsel, she would naturally he 
induced to exercise towards her: and that she 
finally entreated her to resfime her natural dis- 
position, and fo reflect on tlu sujqxirt, as well 
a*! comfort, which slie migl^t receive from her 
Sfui and herself, if, jtiinnig the obligations of 
gratitude to tin* ties of blood, she would deign 
to raise them from tlu’ir present mehim'holy 
situation, and reinstate them in that liberty 
and authority tt) which they were entitled.''^ 
Eli/aheth was engaged to ohstruet Mary’s 
restoration, chiefly because she foresaw an un- 
happy alternative attending t h.it event. If this 
prinees.s recovered any eonsiderahle share of 
authority in Seotlaiid, her resentment, am- 
bition, zi al, and eonnexion.s, both domestic 
and foreign, might render her a diiiigerou.s 
neighbour to England, ^nd enable Vier, after 
suppressing the protestaiit party among her 
subjects, to revive those preleiisioiis which she 
had formerly advanced to the erown, and which 
her partisans in both kingdoms still supported 
with great iiidustiy' and assurance. If she 
were reinstated in^iower with such strict limi- 
tations as eon VI not he broken, she,, might 
be disgusted with her situation; and Hying 
abroad, form more desperate attempts than 
any soveieigii who hail a crown to hazard 
would willingly undertake. Mary herself, 
sensible of these ditfieulties, and convinced 
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by experi(!iice that Elizabeth would for ever 
<l«*bar her the throne, was now beconnj more 
hutSble ill her wishes ; and as ajj^e and inhr- 
inilies had repressed tliose sentiments of am- 
bition by which she had formerly hee« so much 
actu'ited, slie was willing to sacrifice all her 
bo))t's of grandeur in ord<!r to obtain a little 
liberty ; a blessing to winch she naturally iis- 
pired with the fondist iinpalienec*. She pro- 
posi'd IhcreFore, that she should be associated 
with her son in the title to the crown of Scot- 
land, hut that the administration should rc- 
niain solely in him • and she was euiitent to 
live in England in a private station, and even 
under a kind of yestraiiit; hut with some^ 
more liberty, both for exercise and company, 
than she had enjoyed since the first discovery 
of her intrigues with the duke of N«irfolk, But 
Eli/ahetli, afriid lest such a loose method of 
guardijig her would facilitate her escape iifio 
rrance or Spain, or at least would encourage 
and increase her partisans, and enable lier to 
conduct those intrigues to which she had al- 
idy dif 'd 

secretly d(‘t«Tniined to deny her rc(iue,ts, and 
though she feigned to assent to them, she well 
knew how to disappoint tlje expectations of 
that unhappy princess. W hile L< nox iiiaiii- 
tained his authority in Seothuul, she never 
gave any reply to all the applications inad<i to 
her by the Scottish nuccn at present, when 
her own creatures had actpiin'd ]M)ssession of 
the goviTiiment, she wa-s resolved to throw 
tile odium of refusal upon them; and pretend- 
ing that nothing fifrlher was re(|uired to a 
perfect accommodation than the concurrence 
of the council of slate in Scotland, she or- 
dercil her ambassador, Bowes, bi open the nc- 
goti.’ition for Mary’s liberty, and her association 
with her son in the title to the crown. Though 
she seemed to make this concession to Mary, 
she refused her the liberty of sending any am- 
bassador of her own ; and that princess eould 
easily coiijeelurc from this circiimslaiice what 
would be the result of the pretended negoti* 
atioii. The privy council of Scotland, insti- 
gated by the clergy, rejected all treaty ; and 
tiames, who was now a captive in their hands, 
aflirmed that he had never agreed to an as- 
sociation with his mother, and that the matter 
had never gone fart hep than some loose pro- 
posals for that purfuise.^'^ • 

The affairs of Scotland remained not long 
m the present situation. James, impatient of 
restraint, made his escape from bis keepers ; 
a»d flying to St. Andrewai suminuned his 
^ friends and partisans to attci^d him. The 
[ earls of A'gylt., Marshal, Montrose, and Rothes, 

< hastened to pay their duty to their .soviTtign; 

^ «'ii»d the opposite party found themselves uiuihle 
to resist so powerful a ooiiibi nation. They 
were offered a pardon upon their submission, 
‘■»nd an aeknowiedgnicnt of th®ir fault in 
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seizing the king’s person, and restraining him 
from Ins liberty. Some of them accepted of 
the terms : the greater number, particularly 
Angus, IlamiitoTi, Marre, Glaniis, left the 
e^tuutry, and took shidter in Ireland or Eng- 
land, where they were protected by Elizabeth. 
The earl of Arran was recalled to court ; and 
the iiialeonleuts, who couhl not brook the aii 
thurity of Ltuiox, a man of virtue and mode- 
ration, found lliat by their resistance, they 
had thrown all power into the hands of a 
person whose counsels were iis violent at his 
iiiaiiners were profligate. 

Elizabeth wrote a letter to James ; in which 
she cjLioteil a moral sentence from Isocrates, 
and indirectly rcpniaclied him with incoii- 
staiuy, and a hivach of liis engagements. 
Janus, in his repl}, jusiifieil his measures; 
and retali.Ued by turning passages of 

Isocrates against She next sent VVal- 

singhani on an emlMS^-y to him ; and her chief 
purpo«.e in employing that aged minister in 
an erraiKl* where so little business was to he 
transacted, w.as to learn fr4»m a man of so 
much p<iU‘t ration and experience, the real 
character of James. This young prince pos- 
■nhsed good yarts, though not accompanied 
with that vigour and industry which his station 
piired ; and as he excelled in general dis- 
course and conv'<‘rsation, Walsinghain enter- 
tained a higher idea of his talents than he was 
.iftei^vards found, when real biis^^iess was trans- 
acted, to have fullv merited.^^ T'he account 
wh/eh he gave his mistress induced her to treat 
Jani% thenceforth with some more regard than 
she had hitherto been iru'liiied to pay him. 

ir»H4. The king of Sciots persevering in his 
present v iews, suminoiuul a p.arliainent ; where 
it was enacted, that no clergyman should pre- 
sume ill his sermons to utter false, untrue, 
or scandalous speeclu>s against the king, the 
eouticil, or the public measures, or to meddle 
in an improper manner with the affairs of his 
majesty and the Mates."*'* The clergy .^finding 
that tlic pulpit would be lu^longer a sanctuary 
for them, were extremely offended: they said 
that the king was become popish in his heart; 
and they gave their adversaries the epithets of 
gross libertines, belly gods, and infamous per- 
soiis.**' The violent conduct of Arrau soon 
brought over the popularity to their side. The 
e<irl of Gowry, though pardoned for the late 
attempt, was committed to prison, was tried 
on some m:w aeciisations, condemned and exe- 
cuted. Many innocent persons suffered from 
the tyranny of this favourite ; and the banished 
lords being assisted by Elizabeth, now found 
the time favourable for the recovery of their 
estates and authority. After they had been 
foiled in one attempt upon Stirling, they pre- 
vailed in anotlier ; and being admitted to the 
king’s prcsciiA;y were pardoned and re^^pred 
to his favour. • 
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Arriiii W. 1 S df^ia^lcd from aiitliority; dc- 
privod of that ostate and title which he had 
usurped; and the whole country seemed to be 
composed to tranquillity. Elizabeth, after 
opposint*;, during; some tunc, the credit of \\ie 
favourite, had found it more expedient before 
his fall to (‘oin pound all diftereuccs with him 
by means of J)avison, a minister whom she 
sent to Scotland: but havinf^ more coufulence 
in the lords whom she ha«l helped to restore, 
she was pleased with this alteration of affairs; 
andoinaintained a irood correspondence with 
the new court and ministry of James. 

CONSPIRACIES IN KNOLAND. 

These icvtdiitions in Sr*otland would li.ixe 
neen reg:arded as of small importance to the 
repose and security of Elizabeth, had her own 
suhjeets het'ii entirely iviited, and h.id not the 
zeal of the catholics, excited by eoiistraint 
more properly than perseeution, daily threat- 
ened her with soiiu' dangerous iiisui rection. 
The vig-ilanee of the miiilslcr'i, ]^ai ti(‘ulaily i»f 
Hurleigh and AValiainghant, was raised in pro- 
portion the activity of the malcontents; and 
many arts, which had been blarneabh' iiu a 
more y^cacefiil gtivernmcnl, were employed in 
detceting* coiispiraeies, and even discovering; 
the secret inclinations of men. Ciounterfeit 
letters were written in the name of tlie queen 
of Scots, or of f.he English exiles, and privately 
eonveyed to the houses of the eatholie.s ; spies 
were hired to observe the actions and discourse 
of suspected persons : informers were coun- 
tenanced : and though the sagacity of these 
two great ministers helped them to distinguish 
the true from the false intelligence, many ca- 
lumnies were, no doubt, hearkened to, and all 
the suhjeets, particularly the eat holies, kept 
in the utmost anxiety-' and inqui«.4ude. Henry 
Piercy earl of Northuinberlaiid, brother to 
the earl beheaded some years before, and 
Philip |]oward earl of Arundel, son of the 
unfortunate duke nf Norfolk, fell under sus- 
picion ; and the latter was, by order of <*ounf il, 
eontiried to bis own house, rrancis Throg- 
mortuii, a private gentleman, was eotninittiMl 
ti» custody, on account of a letter which he 
had written to the queen of Scots, and which 
was intercepted. Lord Paget and Chmles 
Arundel, who had been engaged witli him in 
treasonable designs, immediately withdrew 
beyond sea. Throgmorton confessed that a 
plan for an inv^ision and insurrection had been 
laid, and though, on his trial, ha was desirous 
of retracting tliis confession, and imputing it 
to the fear of torture, he was found guilty, 
and executed. Mendoza the Spanish ambas- 
sador, having promoted this conspiracy, was 
oitlered to depart the kingdom ; and Wade was 
seiit^ito Spain, to excuse his dismission, and 
to desire tlie king to send aiiothjr ambassador 


in his place : but Philip would not so much as 
admit the English ambassador to his pieseiiee. 
Creighton, a Scottish Jesuit, coming ov'ir on 
board a vessel which was seized, tore some 
p.apers, y;ith an intention of throwing them 
into the sea ; but the wind blowing them back 
upon tbe ship, they were j)icccd together, and 
discovered some dangerous s<‘CTets.'^'^ 

M.'iny of these conspiracies were, with great 
apju’araiice of leaNon, imputed to the intrigues 
of the qma'ii of .Scots and as her name was 
emphned in all of them, the council thought 
that tliey could not use too many precautions 
against the danger ot her claims, and the rest- 
, less activity of her tern yier. She was removed 
from under the care of the earl of Shrewsbury, 
who, though vigilant and faithful in that trust, 
had also heiai indulgent to his prisoner, par- 
tieularl> with regaidto air and exercise: and 
she w.ts eomiuitted to the custody of sir Amias 
Paulet and sir J)nic Drury; men of honour, 
but intlcvihle in their care and attention. An 
.isso(‘iation w.is aUo set on foot by the earl of 
Leicesti »• and other eonrtier. ; and as Elizabtdh 
v\as beh)\e«I by the whole nation, except the 
more zealoiK eat holies, men of all ranks wil- 
lingly lloeked to the subscription of it. The 
purport of this association was to defend the 
queen, to rc venge her death or any injury com- 
mitted against Ium’, and to exidude from the 
throne all elaimanls, what title soever they 
might possess, by whose suggestion or for 
whose hehooi any violence should he oHered to 
her majesty.*^ 'I'lu* i]ueeii of Scots was sen- 
sible that this awoeialion was levelled against 
her; and to remove .ill suspicion from hcreelf, 
she also desired leave to subscribe it. 

A PARLIA.MENT. Nov, 23. 

Eeizarktij, that she might the more dis- 
courage malcontents, by sViOwing them the 
coneurrenee of the nation in her favour, sum- 
moned a new parliament ; and she met with 
ihat dutiful Httaehmciit which she expected. 
The association was conHrmed by parliament ; 
and a clause was added, by which the queen 
was empowered to name commissioners for 
the trial of any pretender to the crown who 
should attempt or imagine any invasion, in- 
surrection, or assassination against her: upon 
cor*demnatioii pronounced by these commis- 
.siuners, the guilty person was excluded from 
all claim to the succession, and was farther 
punishable as her majesty should direct. And 
for the greater soeurity, a council of regency, 
in ease of the, queen’s violent death, was ap- 
pointed to govern the kingdom, to Settle the 
succession, and to take vengeance for that act 
of treason.^* 

A severe law was also enacted against Jesuits 
and popish priests: it was ordained that they 
should depaitthe kingdom within forty daysi 
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that those -who should remain beyond that 
time or should afterwards return, should be 
{Tuilly of treason ; that those who harboured 
or relieved them should be guilty of felony ; 
that those who were educated in seminaries, 
if they returned not in six months after notice 
given, and submitted not theincielves <o the 
cjuei'n, before a bishop or two justices, should 
be guilty of trc'ason ; and that if any, so sub- 
mitting themselves, should W'itbin ten years 
approach the court, or come within ten miles 
of it, their submission should he void/*^ liy 
this law the exercise of the catholic religion, 
which had formerly been proliiliited under 
lighter jierialtics, .and which w.ts in many in- 
stances connived at*, was totally suppressed. Jii* 
tli»> subsequent part of the (|iieeirs reign, the 
law was sometiiiich execnitcd by the capital 
jiuiiishmciit of priest;-) ; and though the par- 
tisans of that princess asserted that they wcj^e 
punished for their treason, not their religion, 
the apology must only he understood in this 
sense, that the law wjis enacted on account of the 
treasonable vic*ws and attempts ()( the sect, not 
that eveiy individual who suffered the penalty 
of the law was convicted of treason.'*'^ 'J'be catho- 
lics, therefore, might now with justice com- 
plain of a violent persecution; which we iii.ay 
safely affinn, in spite of the rigid and bigoted 
maxims of that .age, not to be the best method 
of converting (hem, or of rc;conciling them 
to tlie establi'ihed government and religion. 

♦I’hc pjirliament, hcMdes arming the cpicen 
with these* powers, granted her a supply of one 
subsidy and two fiftt*ynths. The only circum- 
stance in vvhif.li their proceedings were dis- 
agreeable to !iep, was an application made by 
the commons fora farther reformation in cede-* 
siastical matters. Yet even in this attempt, 
which affected her as well .as them in a delicate 
point, they discovered how much they were 
ovcTawed by her autlmrity. The majority of the 
house were puritans, or inclined to that sect j**®* 
hut the severe reprimands which they had 
alre.ady in former sessions met with from tlig 
throne, deterred them from introducing any hill 
concern itig religion ; a proceeding which would 
have been interpreted as an encroacliniont on 
the prerogative ; they were content to proceed 
by w.ay of humble petition, and that not ad- 
dressed to her nnijesstyf which would h:ive given 
offence, hut to tlu* house of lords, or racier 
the bishops, who had a scat in that house, and 
from whom alone they were willing to receive 
all .ad vauees towards reformation:^® a strange 
departure from what we no^ apprehend to be 
the dignity of the commons ! 

The (%mimoiis df s*red, in tluftr humble peti- 
tion, that no bishop should exercise his function 
of ordination hut with the consent and concur- 
rence of six presbyters : hut this demand, as it 
really introdin^od a change of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, WHS firmly rejected byathe prelates. 
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They desired that no clergyman should be insti- 
tuted into any benefice, without previous notice 
being given to the parish, that they might ex- 
amine whether there lay any objeetioii to his 
life or doctrine ; an attempt towards a popular 
tifcdel, which n.aturally met with the same fati*. 
In another article of the petition, they prayc^d 
that the bishops should not insist upon every 
ceremony, or deprive incuiuhenls for omitting 
part of the serviee ; as if unirormity in public 
worship had not been estahlislied by law ; or as 
if the prelates had been endowed with a dis- 
pensing power. 'I’hey complained of al!^lS(^s 
which prevailed in pronouncing the sentence 
of cxeoinniunieatiori, and they entreated the 
reverend fathers to think of some law for the 
remedy of these abuses : implying, that those 
nijittcrs were tof» high for the commons of 
themselves to attempt. 

But the most material arUcle which the 
commons touched upefh in their petition, was 
the court of ecclesiastical commission, and the 
<iath ej' as it was called, exacted by 

that court. This is a subject of such imjtort- 
auce as to merit some (‘xplanation. 

^ THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURT. 

• 

The first primate after the qu(*en*6 .accession 
was Rarkcr; am.an rigid in exacting conformity 
to the established worshij), and in punishing, by 
fine qr deprivation, all the puritanical clergymen 
who atteinpti‘d to innovate awy thing in the 
habits, ceremonies, or liturgy of the church. He 
died in 1 57 5 ; and was succccilcd by Crinddl, wlio, 
as hfc^Inniself was inclined to the new sect, was 
with great difficulty brought to (*xecute the laws 
against them, or to punish the non-conforming 
<*lcrgj'. He dec‘Iined obeying the qiieetfs orders 
for the suppression of projthesyingSf or the as- 
semblies of tlip zealots in private liouses, which 
she apprehended had hwomo so many acade- 
mies of fanaticism ; and for this ofience slic had, 
by an order of tin* Star Chamber, sequestered 
him from his archiopiscopal function, and con- 
lined him to his own hoinlfc. Upon his de.ath, 
which ha]ipened in 1583, she determined not 
to fall into the s.inie error in her next choice ; 
and she named Whitgift, a zealous churchman, 
who had .already signalized his pen in contro- 
versy, and who, having in vain attempted to 
coiivinee the puritiins liy argument, was now 
resolved to open their ej'es hy i>ower, and by the 
execution of pcn.al statutes. He informed the 
queen, that all the spiritual authority loffged in 
the prelates was insignificant without the sanc- 
tion of the crown ; and as there was no eccle- 
siastical commission at that lime in force, he 
engaged her to issue a new one ; more arbi- 
trai 7 than any of the former, and conveying 
more unlimited authority.^® She appointed 
forty-four coiymissioners, twelve of whom were 
ecclesiastics thi*ee commissioners mUde a 
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ciuorutn ; the jurisdiction of the court extended 
over the whcjte king^doni, and over all orders of 
men ; and every circumstance of its authority, 
and all its methods of proceedin^^, were con- 
traiy to the clearest principles of law and 
natural cijuily. The commissioners were eVn- 
powered to visit and reform al. errors, heresies, 
schisms ; in a word, to rcjculate all opinions, 
as well as to punish all breach of uniformity 
in the cxer<?ise of public worship. They were 
directed to make enquiry, not only by the legal 
incthod of juries and witnesses, but by all other 
means and ways which they could devise; 
that is, by the l ack, by torture, by inqiiisititui, 
by iiiiprisonincnt. Where they found reason 
To suspect any jierson, they might administer 
to him an oath, called ejc by wliich he 

was bound to answer all <|uestions, and migbt 
thereby be obliged to accuse biinself or his 
most iiitimatci friend. The. fines which they 
levied 'Wire discrc'tionarf , and often occasioned 
the total ruin of the ott’ender, contrary to the 
established laws of the kiiigdoin. The. imprison- 
ment to which they condemned any deliiKpieiit 
was limited to no rule but thcMrown pleasure. 
They assumcal a power of imposing on the 
clergy what new articles of suhseription, aijid 
consequently of faitli, they tluaight proper. 
"J'hough all other spiritual courts were subject, 
Riiice the reformation, to inhibitions from the 
supreme courts of law, the ecclesiastical com- 
inissioner.s were exciiiptcil from that iegal 
jurisdiction, abd were liable to no control. 
And the more to enlarge their authority, they 
were empowered to punish all incests, adul- 
teries, fornications; all outrages, iiiislielia- 
viuurs, and disorders in ni.iiri.ige : and the 
punishments which they might inflict, were 
according to their wisdom, conscience, and 
discretion. In a word,, this court was a real 
irtfjuisition ; attended^with all the iniquities, as 
well as cruelties, inseparable from that tri- 
bunal. And as the jurisdiction of the eccle- 
siastical court wa.s de.structivc of all law, so its 
erection was dceiii^l by many a mere usurp- 
ation of this imperious princess ; and had no 
other foundation than a cl.ause of a statute, 
restoring the supremacy to the crown, and 
empowering the sovereign to appoint com- 
missioners for exercising that prerogative. But 
prerogative in general, €»8pecially the supre- 
macy, was sup]i 0 .sed in that age to involve 
powers which no law, precedent, or reason 
could Jjmit and determine. 

But though the commons, in their humble 
petition to the prelates, had touclied so gently 
and submissively on the ecclesiastical griev- 
ances, the queen, in a speech from the throne 
at the end of the session, could not forbear 
taking notice of their presumption, and reprov- 
ing them for those murmurs, which, for fear 
of offending her, they had prouTibinred so low 
as uof directly to reach her roy.'4 ears, .^fter 


giving them some general thanks for their 
attachment to her, and making professions of 
affection to her subjects, she told tliem> that 
whoever found fault with the church threw 
a ^]ander upon her, since she was appointed 
Or/ (ind liiprcine ruler ovtr it, and no heresies 
or srhisins could prevail in the kingdom but 
by her perini.ssiun and negligence : that some 
abuse.s must necessarily have place in every 
thing; but she warned the prelates to be 
watchful; for if she found them careless of 
their charge, she was fully tleti^rmined to dejtose 
them: that she was coiuinonly supposed to 
have employed hf*rself in many studies, par- 
tieularly pliilosophieal (liy which 1 .suppose 
.she iiieant theological), and she would confess 
that few, whose leisure had not allowed them 
to make profession of .seience, had read or 
refleetc*d more : that as she could diseern the 
Pl^esiimptioii of many, in eurioiisly canvassing 
the sen|)tuie>, and starting innovations, she 
would no lorigcT endure this lii'entioiisness ; 
but meant to guide her people, by (iiuVs mb', 
ill the just mean belv\e<*n tb<* corrupfion.s of 
Home and the errors of modern si*etarie.s : and 
that as the Romanists were tbi* inveterate 
enemies of her person, so the other innovators 
were dangerous to all kingly go\ eminent ; 
and, under eoloiir of preaebing the word 
of God, pi(‘sijmed to oxereiM* their private 
judgment, ;uul to censure the actions of 
the prince. [bVe //e/e D, a/ the end nf' this 
rot.) 

rrom the whole of this transaction uc ma) 
obserxe, lb;it the (‘oiunions, in making their 
general a]'plieatif>n to the prelates, as well as 
ill some particular aitiele** of their pi'tit ion, 
showed tlieinselves wholly ignorant, no l(‘ss 
than the queen, of the lu'ineiplcs of liberty, 
and a legal const it nt ion. And it may not he 
unworthy of rt mark, th:it Eliisabeth, sol.irfroin 
yielding to the displeasure of the parliaiiit iit 
against the eeelesiastieal commission, granted, 
before the end of her reign, a new corninissioM; 
in whii'h she enlarged, rather than restrained, 
the powers of the commissioners.^* 

During this session of parliament there was 
discovered a conspiracy, which much iiicreased 
the general animosity ag.ainst the catholics, 
and still farther widened the lireach between 
the religioas parties. \Villiam Parry, af.>atholic 
gem^-leman, had received the queen's }>ardon 
for a crime, by whit-h he was exposed to capital 
punishment; and, having obtained permissiun 
to travel, he retired to Milan, and made open 
profession of his wiigion, which he had con- 
cealed while he rtmiained in England. He was 
here persuaded by Palmio, a je6uit,ic*that he 
could not perform a more meritorious action 
than to ti'ike away the life of his sovereign and 
his benefRctress ; the nuncio Campeggio, when 
consulted, approved extremely of this pious 
undertakings; and Parry, though still agitated 
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litb doubts, came to Paris, with an intention he jury ubo tried him. The letter from car- 
f passing over to England, and exeeutin*^ his linal (’onio, being produced in court, put 
I oodyi purpose. He was here cnetmr.'iged in Parry's narrative beyond all cj nest ion ; and llial 
lie design by Thomas Morgan, a gentleman Timinal, having received sentence of death, 
f great credit ill the party ; and though Watts suflered the piinishmenr whieh the law ap- 
nd some other eatholie priests fold liifn that loiiued for his treasonable eoiispiraey. 
he enterprise was eriiniiial and impious, be mtic K, at the end of this /b/.] 
referred the authority of Raggazzoiii, the 

iincio at Paris, and determined to persist in AFFAIRS OF THE LOW COUNTRIES, 
resolution. He here; wrote a lett<T to the 

ope, which was conveyed to cardinal (jomo ; Tiirse bloody designs now appeared every 
• (‘ommiinicated his intention to the holy fa- khere as the result of that bigoted spirit by 
her; and craved bis absolution and paternal whieh the two religions, especially the e.itbolJV, 
enediction. He received an answer from the aeie at this time actuated. Somerville, a 
ardiiial, by which he found that his jnirpo.se gentleman of the county of Warwic, somewhat 
/as extremely applauded ; ami he: came ov«*r disordered in his understanding, had heard so 
Faigland with a full design of carrying it itiiieh of the merit attending the assassination 
ito execution. So decjil}' are the sentiments if heretics and persecutors, that he came to 
f morality engraved in the human breast, London with a view of murdering the cpieen ; 
hat it is difficult even for the prejudices of^j ut having betrayed his design b> uome extra- 
ilse religion totally to etface them; and this ' vagarices, he was throwiniito prison, and there 
igoted assassin resolved, before he came to jierished by a voluntary dcath.'*^ About the 
xtremities, to try every other expedient for -.auie time JUaltazar (ierard, a Burgundian, 
lleviating the persecutions under which the Lindertook and executed the same design 
atholics at tViat time laboured. He found igainst the piinee of Orange; and that great 
leans of h<*ing introduced to the fjm*eii ; maupenshedatOclftibythehandsofades- 
ssureil her that many consjiiracies were formed perate assassin, who, with a resolution worthy 
gainst her ; and exhorti-d her, as she (eudcre«l of a better eatwie, sacrificed his own life, in 
er life, to give the Romanists some more in- order to destroy the famous restorer and pro- 
ulgeneeiii the exercise of their religion * hut, tectorof religious liberty. The Flemings, who 
.‘St he should he tempted by the opportunity regarded that prince as their father, were filled 
assassinate her, he always c;inie to conn with g4‘eat sorrow, as well when they considered 
nprovided with every ofFensive weapon. Ho the miserable end of so brave a p.'llriot, as their 
veil found means to he elected ineinher of iwii forlorn condition from the loss of so power- 
arliament ; and havjng made a vehement fill anil prudent a leader, and from the rapid 
laraiigue ag.iiiist the severe laws enacted this progreft of the Spanish anus. The prince of 
ist session, w.«» etniiniuted to cnstotly for his Parma had made every year gre.at ad\:inf‘e.s 
rcedoiii, and sennesteretl from the house. His upon them, had reduced several of the j»ro- 
ailure in these attempts eonfiriiu'd him the inces to ohedienec, and had laid close siege 
none in his forrntT resolution ; and he cum- to Antwerp, the richest and most populous 
iiiiiiicated his intentions to Nevil, who entered city of the Netherlands, whose subjection, it 
ealou&ly into the design, and was deteniiiiied w'sis foreseen, would give a niortal blow to the 
► have a share in the merits of its execution, already declining affairs of thti revolted pro- 
t book, newly published by ])i. Allen, after- viiiees. The only hopes which remained to them 
vards created a cardinal, served farther to arose from the prospect of foreign succour. 
IFace all their scruples with regard t<» the Being well acquainted with^he cautious and 
nurder of an heretical prince; and having frugal maxims of Elizabeth, they expected 
greed to shoot the queen while she should he better success in France; and, in the view of 
akiiig the air on horseback, they resolved, if engaging Henry to embrace their defence, 
hey could not make their escape, to sacrifice they tendered him the sovereignty of their 

heir lives, in fiilfilUn^^a duty so agreeable, provinces 1585. But the present condition 

IS they imagined, to the will of Ciod and of that monarchy obliged the king to reject so 
.rue religion. But while they were watching advantageous an offer. The duke of Anjou's 
m opportunity for the execution of their pur- death, which he thought would have tended 
?ose, the earl of Westmoreland happened to to restore public tranquillity, by delivering 
in exile; and as Nevil vyas next heir te him from the intrigues of that prince, plunged 
diat family, he liegan to entertain hopes, that him into the deepest distress; and the king of 
K doing acceptable servi<‘c*fo the queen, Navarre, a professed hugonut, being next heir 
jje might recover the estate and honours which to the crown, the duke of Guise took thence 
bad been forfeited by the rebellion of the last occasion to revive the catholic league, and to 
^rl. He betrayed the whole conspiracy to the urge Henry, by the most violent expedients, 
^misters ; and Parry, being thrown into pri- to seek the exclusion of that brave and virtu 
on, confessed the guilt, both to tjiem and to ous prince. Henry himself, though a ze.flous 
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ratholic, yiit, because he declined coinptying^ 
with their precipitate measures, became an 
object of aversion to the league ; and Jis his 
zeal, in ]»ractisiiig all the superstitious observ- 
ances of the Romish rhurch, was accompanied 
with a very licentious conduct in private ^ife; 
the catholic faction, in contradiction to uni- 
versal experience, cnihraced theticci the pretext 
of representing- his devotion as mere deceit 
and hypocrisy. I'lmliiig his authority to de- 
cline, he was obliged to ileclare war against 
the hugoiiots, and to put arms into the hands 
ofthe leagui’, whom, both on account of their 
dangerous pretensions at home, and their elose 
alliance w'ith Philip, he secretly regarded as 
his more dangerous enemies, (\iiistrained ht 
the same y»oliey, lici dreaded the danger of 
assiM'iatiiig himself with the revolted protes- 
tants in the Low Countries, and was obliged 
to renuunc'c^that inviting opportunity of re- 
venging himself for%ll the liusUle intrigues 
and entiTprises of Philip. 

'l'h(* States, reduced to this extreiiiit^ , sent 
over a solemn i:iiihassy to London, and made 
aitew an oiVer to the cjueeii, of aokmnvledgiiig 
her for llieir sovereign, on condition of ob- 
taining her protection and assistance. Kliza- 
beth's wisest counsellors wer< 4 divided iiilipi- 
iiion with regard to the conduet which she 
should hold ill this critical ami important 
emergence. Some advisiid her to njeet the 
ott’er of the States, and represented ihe^imnii- 
neiit danger% as well as iiij list ice, attending 
the aeeeptanee of it. They said, that the sup- 
ynvbsion of rebellious subjects was the eoiiimoii 
cause of all sovereigns, and an f‘neourU|;ement 
given to the revolt of the Plemings, might 
prove the example of a like periiieious licence 
to th.e English: that though princes were 
hound by the laws of llie Supreme Being, not 
to oppress their suhjeets, the people never were 
eiitirled to forget Jtl duty to their sovereign, 
or transfer, from eveiy^ fandy or disgust, or even 
from the justest ground of complaint, their 
obedience to any other master: that the. 
queen, in the si^cours hitherto afforded the 
Flemings, had considered them as labouring 
under oppression, not as entitled to freedom; 
and had intended only to admonish Philip not 
to persevere in his tyranny, without any view 
of ravishing from him these provinces which 
lie enjoyed by hereditary right from his an- 
cestors: that her situation in Ireland, and 
even in England, would afford that powerful 
ninifkrcli suffieient opportunity of retaliating 
upon her; and she must thenceforth ex])ect 
that, instead of secretly fomenting faction, he 
would openly employ his whole force in the 
protection and defence of the catholics: that 
the pope would undoubtedly unite liis spiritual 
arms to the temporal ones of Spain ; and that 
tite fpieeii would soon rcpciit^ier making so 
pretfetrious an acquisition in foreign countries, 
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by exposing her own dominions to the most 
imminent danger.^'* 

Other counsellors of Elizabeth mai«tained 
a contrary opinion. They asserted, that the 
queen had not, even from the beginning of 
her retgn, but eertaiiily had not at present, 
the choice whether she would embrace friend- 
ship or hostility with Philip : that by the wlioh* 
tenor of that prince’s conduct it appeared, 
that his sole aims were, the extending of his 
empire, and the entire subjection of tlie pro- 
test ants, under the specious pretence of inaiii- 
tainiiigthc catholic f.iith : that the provocations 
wliifdi she had already given him, joined to his 
general scheme of policy, would for «*ver 
nmder him her iinplaeahle enemy; and as 
soon as he had subdued his revoltcil subjects, 
he would undoubtedly fall, with the whole 
force of his united empire, on hi'i* defenceless 
state- tlnit the only question was, v\heTher 
she would maintain a war abroad, and sup- 
jHirted by allitis, or wait till the suhji-ctioii of 
all the confederates of England should give 
her enemies leisure to begin their hostilities 
in the bowels of the kingdom: that the re- 
volted pruvinei's, though in a deelining coii- 
dilioii, possc'S'^cd still considerable force; and 
by the assistance of England, by the advan- 
tages of tlieir Mtualioii, and by their inveterate 
:intipathy to Philip, miglit still he cuahied to 
maintain the euntesi against the Spanish 
monarchy: that their maritime power, united 
to the queen's, would give her entire seeiirily 
on the side from which alone sht* could* he 
assaulted, aud would evMi*n enable her to make 
inroads on Philip’s dominions, both in Europe 
and the Indies: that a war which was neci*h- 
sary could never he unjust ; and self-defence 
was concerned, as well in preventing ^■el■tain 
dangers at a distance, as in repi'Hiiig any 
immediate invasion : and that, since hostility 
with Spain was the unavoidable consequenee 
of the present intf'rests and situations of the 
two monarchies, it were better to eoinpeiisate 
that danger and loss by the acquisition of such 
important provinces to the English empiie.-'^ 

Amidst these opposite counsels, the queen, 
apprehensive of the c^oTiseciiiences attending 
each extreme, was inclined to steer a middle 
course ; and though such conduct is seldom 
]irudcnt, she was not,^4n this resolution, guided 
any prejudice or mistaken affeetiuii. She 
was determined, not to permit, without oppo- 
sition, the total subjection of the revolted pro- 
vinces, whose interests she deemed so closely 
connected with hev own : but foreseeing that 
the acceptance of their sovereignty would 
oblige her t(# employ her whole forje in their 
defence, would give umbrage to her neigh- 
bours, aud would expose her to the reproach 
of ambition and usurpation, imputations which 
hithci*to she had carefully avoided, she imme- 
diately rejected this offer. She concluded a 
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leaf^ije with the Stales on the following cou> 
clitions : that she should send over an army to 
their assistance, of five thousand foot and a 
thousand horse, and pay them during the war; 
that the general, and two others whe^n she 
should appoint, should he admitted into the 
euuneil of the States ; that neither party should 
make peace without the consent of the other ; 

1 hat her expeiices should be refunded after the 
conclusion of the war ; and that the towns of 
Flushing and the Brille, with the castle of 
Kanimekins, should, in the meantime, be eon- 
signed into her hands by w'ay of security. 

The queen knew that this iiieasuru would 
iininediiitcly engage her in open hostilities with 
iMiiiip; yet was not she terrified with the view 
of tin* present greatness of that monareli. The 
continent of Spain was at that tunc rich and 
po]>iiloiis ; and the late addition of Portugal, 
besides securing internal tranquillity, hail aii-' 
iiexed an opulent kingdom to Philip's domi- 
nions, had made him master of many settle- 
ments in the Kast Indies, and of the whole 
('oniiiieree of those regions, and had much 
iicreased his naval power, hi which he was 
before chiefly deficient. All the princes of 
Italy, even the pope and the court of Home, 
nere reduced to a kind of subjection under 
liim, and siictned to ‘possess their sovereignty 
on terms soinewliat precarious. The Austrian 
branch in Germany, with tlieir dependent 
principalities, was closely eonnected with him, 
.iiul was ready to siipjily him with troops for 
every enterprise. All llie treasures of the West 
Iiulie-' were in his possession; and the present 
sc.iroiiy of the precious metals in every coun- 
try of Euro]>e, rendered the infliumce of his 
lii’liesthe more forcible and extensive. The 
Ncllu'rlands seemed on (he point of relapsing 
into servitude ; and small hopes were enter- 
tained of their withstanding those numerous 
aiul veteran armies, which under the comiiuiiid 
of the most experieiK^ed generals, he employed 
against them. Even France, which was wont 
to eoiinterbalance the Austrian greatness, had 
lost all her force from intestine eoinniotions ; 
and as the catholics, the ruling party, were 
<‘losely connected with him, he rather expected 
thence an augmentation thiiii a diminution of 
his power. Upon the w^ole, such preposse.s- 
sioiis were every where eirtertaincd eoncerning 
th<* force of the Spanish monarchy, that tlrti 
king of Sweden, when he heard that Elizabeth 
bad openly embraced the defence of the revolted 
Flemings, scrupled not to say, that she had 
«uw taken the diadem from her head, and had 
ventured jt upon the doubtful ch^ee of war.^® 
Vet was tms princess rather cautious than en- 
terprising in her natural temper; she needed 
more to be impelled by the vigour, than re- 
strained by the prudence of her ministers : but 
'vheu she saw an evident necessity, she braved 
danger with magnanimous courage j* and trnst- 
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ingto her own consummate wisdom, and to the 
affections, however divided, of her people, she 
prepared herself to resist and even to assault 
the whole force of the catholic monarch. 

Tljp earl of Leicester was sent over to Hol- 
land, at the head of the English auxiliary 
forces. He carried with him a .splendid retinue ; 
being accornpauied by the young carl of Essex, 
his son-ill-law, the lords Audley and North, 
sir William Russel, sir Thomas Shirleys, sir 
Arthur Basset, sir Walter Waller, sir Gervase 
('lifton, and a select troop of live hundred 
geiillemen. He was ree<‘ived on his arrival at 
Flushing by his nephew sir Philip Sidney, the 
fijjwernor; and every town through which he 
passed expressed their joy by acclamations and 
triumphal arches, as if his presence and the 
queen’s ])rotectioii had brought them the most 
certain dediverance. The States, desirous of en- 
gaging Elizabeth still farther in their defenei', 
and knowing the interest which Leicester pos- 
sessed with her, conferred on him the title of 
^^govenior and captain-general of the United 
Provinces, appointed a guard to attend him, 
and treated him in some respects as their 
sov<*reign. But this step bad a contrary effect 
to i^liat thf*y expected. The queen was dis- 
pleascfl with the^artifiee of the States, and the 
ambition of L<eiei:sler. She severely rejiri- 
manded both ; and it was with some difficully, 
that after many humble submissions they wiM’e 
able to*appi;asc her. ^ 

HOSTILITIES WITH SPAIN. 

America w'as regarded as the chief source 
of Pbili]>*s power, as well as the most defence- 
less part of his dominions ; and Eli/alieth, 
finding that an open breach with that monarch 
was unavoidable, resolved not to leave him 
unmolested in that quarte% The great success 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese in both Indies 
had excited a spirit of emulation in England ; 
and as the progress of commerce, still more 
\hat of colonies, is slow anj^ gradual, it w'as 
happy that a war in this critical period had 
opeued a more flattering prospect to the avarice 
.and ambition of the English, and had tempted 
them, by the view of sudden and exorbitant 
pnifit, to engage in naval enterprises. A fleet 
of tw'cnty sail was equipped to attack the Spa- 
niards in the West Indies: two thousand three 
hundred volunteers, besides seamen, engaged 
oil board it ; sir Francis Drake was appoyited 
admiral ; Christopher Carlisle coinmander of 
the land forces. They took St. Jago, near 
Cape Verde, by surprise ; and found in it plenty 
of provisions, but no riches. They sailed to 
Hispaniola (Jan. 1586); and easily making 
themselves masters of St. Domingo by assault, 
obliged the inhabitants to ransom their houses 
by a sum of niotiey. Carthageiia fell next^uto 
their bands alhiT some more resistance, and 
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wastrealttl in the same manner. They burned 
St, Anthony and Si. Helens, tv\o towns on the 
fi/Ast of riorida. Suiliu;;' along’ the roast of 
Virginia, tliey found the small remains of a 
colony which had been planted there sir 
Walter Raleigh, and which had gone extremely 
to de<*ay. 'I'liis was tlie first aUfcni]n of the 
English to form such st'ttlemeuts ; ami though 
they have since surpassed all European nations, 
both in the situation of their colonies and in 
the THihlc principles of liberty and indu.itry, on 
^ihich tln'V arc founded; they had here been 
so nnsucctssful, that the miserable planters 
alumloned their settlements, and prevailed on 
Drake to carry them with him to Englaiifl. 
He returned with so much riches as encouraged 
tin* volunteers, and with sin-h accounts of the 
Spanish weakness in those countries^ as served 
extretiK'ly to i/i(lame the spirits of the nation 
to future enterprisc'j. The great inortality 
W'hich the climate had produced in his Ucit 
was, as is usual, hut a feeble restraint on the 
avidity and sanguine hopes of young ;ulven- 
turers.-’’? It is thought that Drake’s llc<‘t fir«t 
introduced the usi* of tobacco into England. 

Tlie enterprise's of Leicester were much less 
successful than those of Drake, This nian 
possessed neither courage noV eapa« iiy ecjual 
to the trust reposeil in Idni by the queen ; and 
as he w.'is the only had choice she made for 
any considerable employment, men naturally 
belicveil that she bad here been influcae<*d by 
an affection still more jiartial than that of 
frimidship. He gained at first some adxantage 
in an action against the Spankards; and threw 
sneoonrs into (Irave, by which th.at phwe was 
enabled to make a vigorous defence : but tlic 
cowardice of the governor, Van Hemeit, ren- 
dered all these efforts useless. He capitulated 
after a feeble resistance; and lieing tried for 
his conduct, suffewd a eapit.al punishment 
from the sentence of a court-martial. The 
prince of P.arma next undertook the siege of 
Venlo, wliich was surrendered to him after 
some resistance. The fate of Nuys was more'’ 
dismal ; l)eing taken by assault while the gar- 
rison was treating of a capitulation. Rhiin* 
berg, which was garrisoned by twelve Iniiidreil 
English, under tlie command of colonel Mor- 
gan, was afterwards liesieged by the Spaniards ; 
and Leicester, tlnnking himself too weak to 
attempt raising the siege, endeavoured to draw 
off the ])ritiee of Parma by forming another 
entt{rpri«c. lie first attacked Duesbiirg, and 
succeeded ; he then sat down before Zutpben, 
which the Spanish general thought so impor- 
tant a fortress that he ha-^tened to its relief. 
He made the marquis of Guesto advance with 
a convoy, which he intended to throw into the 
place. They were favoured by a fog; but 
falling by accident on a body of English ca- 
valry, a furious action ensue^v in which the 
Sp^iards were worsted, and <thc marquis of 


Gonzaga, an Italian nobleman of great repu- 
tation ami family, was slain. The pursuit was 
slopped by the advance of the prince of Parma 
with the main body of tin* Sp.anisli army; and 
the Eiiglish cavalry, on their return from the 
field, found their advantage mor»* than eom- 
pens.ated by the loss of sir Philip Siilney, who, 
being mortally wounded in the .action, was 
carried off by the soldiers, and soon after died. 
This person is described by the writers of that 
age as the most ]>erfect model of an ac'eom- 
plished gentleman that could be formed evtai 
by the wanton imaginatiuii of poetry or fiction. 
Virtuous conduct, polile con\crsation, heroic 
valour, and elegant erud.ition, all f!oneiirred to 
render him the ornament and delight of tlie 
English court ; and as the credit wliii'h he pos- 
scssetl with the t]ueeu and the carl of Leicester 
was wholly employed in the encouragement of 
genius and literature, bis praises have been 
transmitted with advantage to posterity. No 
person w;is so low as not to become an obie<-t 
of his humanity. After this last action, while 
he was h ing on the field mangled with wounds, 
a b<»ttle of water w'as brought him to relieve 
his tliiist ; hut observing a soldier near him in 
alike miserable condition, he said,* This man's 
nen’ssttif IS still greater than nnne : and re- 
signed to him lh(‘ bottle of waiter. The king 
of Scots, strn(‘k with .admiration of Sidney’s 
virtue, celebrated his memory in a eopy o 
Latin verses, winch he coniposed on the death 
of that young hero. 

'J’he Engli'*]i, though a long peace hud de- 
jirivi'd thi'in of all experience, wen* strongly 
possessed of military genius; and the advan- 
tages gained by the prince of Parrna were not 
attributed to the siij>erior bravery and disci jiline 
of the Spaniards, hut solely to th<* want of 
military abilities in Leicester. The Stales 
were much diseonlep*ed with his in.inagement 
of the war; still more with his arhitrar^ and 
imperious conduct, and attheendof the cam- 
paign they applied to him for a redress of 
all their grievances. But Leicester, without 
giving them any satisiaction, departed soon 
after for Englaml.'’® 

7'lie queen, while she provoked so powerful 
an enemy as the king of Spain, was not for- 
getful to secure herself on the side of Scotland ; 
and she endeavonrevl !)oth to cultivate the 
friendship and alliance of her kinsman, James, 
and to remove all grounds of quarrel between 
lliein. An attempt which she had made some 
time before was not well calculated to gain the 
confidence of that prince. She had dispatched 
Wotton as her ambassador to Scotland ; biu 
though she gave him jirivate instrm lions with 
regard to her affairs, she informed James, that 
when she had any political business to discuss 
with him, she would employ another minister ; 
that this man was not fitted for serious nego- 
tiations ; aSidthat her chief purpose in sending 
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him was to entertain the king with witty and 
facetious conversation, and to partake without 
reserve of his pleasures and ainiiseiueufs. 
Wotton was master of profound dissinmlatiun, 
and knew how to cover, under the appearance 
of a careless gaiety, the dee])est desigia, and 
most dangerous artific-es. WIumi but a youth 
of twenty, he liad been employed by his uncle. 
Dr. Wotton, ambassador in France during the 
reign of Mary, toeiisuare the constable, Mont- 
niorency; and ha<l not his purpose been frus- 
trated l)y pure accident, his cunning had pre- 
vailt'd over all the anti id xjicneiice ol 
that aged minister. It is no wonder that, after 
years had iniyiruved him in all the arts of de- 
ceit, he should gain an.as<‘ciidant over a young 
priiiec* of so open and unguarded a temper as 
.lames; especially when the fpjeen’s n'com- 
niendatiou jircpared the way for his reeeyition. 
He was admitted into all the plea.sures of the 
king ; made himself master of his secrets ; and 
had so miieh the more authority with him in } 
political transactions, as he did not seem to 
pay the least attention l<» these niattei*s. The 
Scottish ministers, who observed the growing 
inten'st of this man, endeavoured to aec[uire 
hij friendship; and seruj»Ied not to saerifiee 
to Ills intrigues the most es<5ential interests of 
tlieir master. KliiSabeth’s usual Jealousies with 
regard to li<'r heirs began now to la* levelled 
against James ; and as that prince had attained 
\lie years jiroper for marriage, she was appn*- 
heiisivc lest, hy being .strengtli<*ned with 
children and alliances, he should actpiirc the 
greater intiTC-.t and authority with her Knglish 
Kuhjeets. She direeteil \t'ol ton to form a secret 
eoiieeit vvilh souu Siotti^h nol)leinen, and to 
procure their promise that James, during three 
years, should not on anyaeeount he permitted 
to marry. In euiisequenet.* of this view, they 
endeavoured to embroil him with the king of 
Jh'iiiiiai'k, who had sent ambassadors to Soot- 
hind on pretence of demanding restitution of 
the Orkneys, but’ really with a view of opening 
a proposal of marriage belwc’eii Janies and his 
daughter. Wotton is said to have employed 
his intrigues to purposes still more dangerous. 
He formed, it is pretended, a conspiracy with 
sonn* in.aleor.tents, to seize the person of the 
king, and to deliver him into the hands of 
Klizaheth, who would probably have denied all 
conenrrerice in the deii;ign,tmt would havebcei^ 
sun; to retain him in perpetual thraldom, if 
.not captivity. The conspiracy was detected, 
and Wotton fled hastily from Scotland, without 
taking leave of the king.^® 

James’s situation obliged him to dissemble 
liis resent ii^nt of this traitorous sftteinpl, and 
his natural temper inclined him soon to for- 
give and forget it. The queen found no diffi 
^^|ty in renewing the negotiations for a strict 
aJHance between Scotland and England ; and 
, Hie more cfl'eclually to gain the prinqe's friend- 
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ship, she granted him a pension equivalent to 
his claim on the inhc;ritaii(*c: of his graiid- 
uiuthcr, the countess of Lenox, lately dc- 
ceased.^"^ A league was formed between Eli- 
zabeth and James, for the mutual defence of 
their^duniinions, and of their n ligiou, now 
menaced hy the open eomhiiiation of all the 
catholic powers of I^uropc. H was stipulated, 
tliat if Klizulielh wen* invadt'd, James should 
aid her with a body of two thousand horse and 
hv<* thousand foot , that Elizabeth, in a like 
ease, should si nd to his assistance three thou- 
sand horse aiivl six thousand foot ; that th% 
c'harp of these armies should he defrayed by 
tin; prince wht> demanded assistance ; that if 
flit' invasion should be made iipr>n England, 
within hixly miles of tlie frontiers of Scot- 
land, this latter kingdom should march its 
whole forc‘c to the assistance of the former; 
anil lliai the present league should siiper- 
'sede all former alllanrescof either state with 
any foreign kingdom, so far as religion was 
coiieerm-d.*^* 

By this league James secured himself against 

I atti'inpts from abroad, opened a way for 
acquiring the confidence and aifcctions of the 
English, and might entertain some prospect of 
loiie^tic traiKpiiyity, which, while he lived on 
bad terms with Elizabeth, he could never ex- 
pect long to enjoy. Besides the turbulent dis- 
po.iition and inveterate feuds of the nobility, 

. — eieiit maUulies of the Seottish government, 
the spirit of faiiaticism had intrudkiced a new 
disorder; so mu<‘h the more dangerous, as re- 
ligion, when corrupted by f.ilse opinion, is not 

*slrain<ftJ by any rules of morality, and is even 
scarcely to be aeeounled for in its operations 
by any principles of ordinary conduct and 
policy. Tbe nisohaice of the preachers, who 
triumphed in their dominion over the populace, 
had at this time reached an extreme height ; 
and they earri<*d their arr5^aiicc so far, not 
inly against the king, but against the whole 
civil povvc*r, that they excoiiiinunicated the 
^rchbishop of St. Andrew’s, because he had been 
active in parliament for prom^iiig a law which 
restrained their seditious sermons;®^ nor could 
that prelate save himself by any expedient from 
this terrible sentence, but by renouncing all 
pretensions to ecclesiastical authority. One 
Gibson said in the pulpit, that captain Janies 
Stuart (meaning the late earl of Arran) and 
his wife Jczeb^l had been deemed tbe chief 
persecutors of the church ; but it was now seen 
that the king himself was the great ofTencIhr : 
and for this crime the preacher denounced 
against him the <'urse which fell on Jeroboam, 
that he should die childless, and be the last of 
his race.®^ 

The secretaiy Thirlstonc, perceiving tbe 
king so much molested with ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, and with ^he refractory disposition of 
the clergy, advised him to leave them to tlftir 
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own courses: for Ihdt in a sliort time they 
would bccoiiic s»> iiiloUTiible, that the people 
would rise a;;ainst them, and drive them out 
of tilt* country. “True/* replied the king: 
“ if 1 purposed to undo the church and religion, 


your <*ouiisel were good: but my intention U 
to maintain both ; therefore cannot 1 suffer 
the clergy to follow such a conduct, as will in 
the end bring religion into contempt and 
derision.” 
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tlanjfors wliich arose from the* clia- 
-L racter, |)rilloi])l(^^, and protrusions of 
Uie qnoeu of Soots, had very early onga{?od 
Lliznbeth to consult, in her trcvitmont of that|| 
ntdortunalo j>rim*oss, iho diotatos of joalousy 
an«l polities, rathor than of friondship <»r 
p norosity ; rosontmont of this usaji^e had 
]Misliod Mary into eiiterjirisos whioh had nearly 
threatened the repos<* and autluirity of Eli- 
zabeth : the rij^our and restraint, theiioc re- 
doubled upon the captive cjueen,^ still iiii- 
]H>llod her to attempt Sfreater <*xtromities ; 
aud while her iiiipatjeiice of oonfiTiemeiit, her 
rc\enj» e, f».SVe* note F, at the end of this F6L] 
and her hifirh spirit, concurred with religious 
•isoal, and the suggestions of desperiito bigots, 
she ’ was at last engaged in designs wliieh 
aftVmled her eiu'inies, who watched the oppor- 
tunity, a pretence or m^ason for cflVcting her 
final ruin. 

ZEAL OF THE CATHOLICS. 

"I'nK English seminary at Rheitns had 
wrought themselves up to a high jiiteh of ragi* 
ami animosity against the tjuocn. ’'I'hc recent 
persecutions fro^n which they had escaped; 
the new rigours which they knew awaited 
them in the course of their missions ; the 
liberty which at present they enjoyed of de- 
elaiiiiiug again.st that princess ; and the con- 
tagion of religious fury which every where 
siirroLiiidf‘d them in France ; all these causes 
had tiblitcratcd with them every maxim of 
.common sense, and cvei^ principle of morals 
or humanity. Iiitoxtcaled with admiration of 
the divine power and infallibility of the pope, 

’ they Havered his bull, by which he excommu- 
nicated and deposed the queen ; and some of 
them had gime to that height of extravagance 
a-s to assert, that that performance had been 
inmiediatcly dictated by the Ihily Ghost, The 
assassination of heretical sovereigns, and of 
that princess in particular, was represented as 
the most meritorious of all enterprises ; and 
toey taught that whoever perished in such 
pious attempts, enjoyed without dispute the 


glorious ;ind never-fading crown of marly rdotii* 
By such doctrines they instigated John Savage, 
a man of des]>erate courage, who had served 
some years in the Low ('ountri«s under the 
princi‘ of Parma, to fit tempt the life of 
Elizabeth; and this assassin having made a vow 
to persi'vcre in his devsign, was sent over to 
England and recommended to the confideiice 
of the rnort* zealous catholics. 

About the same time, John Ballard, a priest 
of l||at seminar}', had returned to Paris from 
his mission in England and Scotland ; and as 
he had observed a spirit of mutiny and rebel- 
lion to be very prevalent among the catholic 
devotees in these countries, he had founded 
on thai disposition the project of dethroning 
Elizabeth, and of restoring by fifl'cc of arms 
the exercise of the ancient religion.'^ The 
situation of affairs abroad seemed favourable 
to this 9nterprize ; the pope, the Spaniard, the 
duke of Guise, concurring in interests, had 
formed a resolution to make some attempt 
against England: anil Mendoza, the Spanish 
ambassador at Paris, strongly encouraged 
Ballard to hope for siiccour^from these princes. 
Charles Paget alone, a zealous eatholic, and 
a devoted partisan of the quqen of Scots, being 
well accpiaihted with the prudence, vigour, 
<ind general popularity of Elizalielh, always 
maintained that so long as fliat princess was 
allowed to live, it was in vain to expect any 
success from an enterprise upon England. 
Ballard, persuaded of this truth, saw more 
clearly the necessity of executing the design 
fonned at Rheims : he came over to England 
in the disguise of a soldier, and assumed 
the name of captain Fortcscue : and he bent 
his endeavours to effect at once the project 
of an assassination, an insurrection, and an 


BABINGTON'S CONSPIRACY. 

The first person to whom he addressed him- 
self was Antony Babingtoii, of Dethic, in the 
county of Derb^ This young gentleman was 
of a good family* possessed a plentiful fortune^ 
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liad discovered an oxofllenl capacity, and wag and Ticlibornc of Southampton, when the de- 
accuniplished in literature beyond most of his sijfn was proposed to them, expressed some 
years or station. Beiiip; zealously devoted to scruples, which were removed by the ara^u- 
Ihe eatholic ef)mrnunion. he had secretly made ments of Bahin^ton and Ballard. Savage alone 
ajonrney to l*ans some time before ; and had refused, during some time, to share the glory 
fallen into iiitimaiy wii'i Tliomas iMi^gan, of the eiderpiise with any i»ihtrs;'’ he ehal- 
a higoti'd fugitive from laigland, and with the leiiged the whole to himself; and it w:is with 
bishop of Glasgow, Mary’s ambassador at the some diiliculty he was induced to depart from 
court *>f IVatH-e. By continually e\toUing the t-his prept»sterous ambition, 
arniaidc accomplishments and hcroical virtues The deliverance of the queen of Scots at 
of that princess, they inqudled the sanguine the very same instant when Elizabeth should 
and unguarded mind of young Bahingtoii to be assassinated, was reqnisUi' for effecting the 
ii.akc some attempt for her service ; and they purpose of the coiis|»irators ; and Bahingttni 
employed every principle (jf ambitjon, gal- undertook, with a parly of a hondred horse, to 
laiitry, and religious xc.d, to give him a eou- attack her guards whiJc she should lie taking 
tempt of those dangers which attended aty^ the ;ur on hor.><‘l)aek. In this enterprise lie 
enterprise agaitist the vigilant government of engaged Edward Windsor, brother to the lord 
Elizabeth. Finding him well disposed for their of that name, Thomas Salisbury, Robert Gage, 
purpt»se, they sent bun hack to England, ami John Travers, John doucs, and Henry Donne ; 
secretly, unknown to himself, reeo in mended most of them imm of family and interest. The 
him to the cpii'en oh. Scots, as a persiiii worth coiis])irat«)rs much wAntcrl, bid could not find, 
engaging in her service. She wrote him a letter any nobU mau of note uboni they might place 
full of friendship and confidence ; and Babiug- at the head of the enterprise ; hut they trusted 
ton, ardent in hi.<> temper, and zealous in his that the great events of the queen*s death and 
principles, thought that these advances now Mary’s dcliv ('ranee would rouse all the zealous 
bound him in honour to devote himself ('utirely eatliulic'' to arms; and that foreign fona's, 
to tfie service of that unfortunate princess, taking advantage of the gi'in'ral eonfusion, 
During some time, he had foqnd iTK'Hiis oFcon- would easily fix the queen of Scots on the 
vcying to her all her foreign corn'spondcncc ; throne, and re>estal>lish the nneient religion, 
but after sIm' was ]ait under the custody of sir These ile>»peral(' piojeets had not eseajied 
Amias Faiilet, ami reduced to a more rigorous the vigilance of Eliz.ihetirs council, partieii- 
eonfimuneiit, he experienced so much djfhculty larly of Walsinghain, secretary of state. That 
ami danger i i rendering luT this servi<‘e, that arlful minister had engaged M.iud, a catholic 
he had desisted from cvmy attempt of that pric-.t, whom he retained in jiay, to attend 
nature. Ballard in his jounu'v to France, and had 

When Ballard began to opi'ili his in'hiitions then'hy' got a hint of the designs ('iitt'rtaincd 
to Babington,he found his zeal sii'.pended, not by the fugitives. Folly, another of his spies, 
evtiuguished : his former ardour revived on had found means to insinuate himself among 
the mention of any enterprise which st'emed the conspirators in England ; and though not 
to promise success in the cause of JVlary •md entirely trusted, had obtained some insight 
of the eatholie religion, lie had entertained into their dangerous secrets. But the bottom 
lentiments coiifoi'ihahle to those of Faget, and of the conspiracy was never fully known till 
represented the folly of all attempts which, Gifford, a seminary priest, came over, and 
during the lifetune of Elizabtah, could he made a tender of his services to Walsinghain. 
formed against the established religion and By his means the discovery became of the 
government of Eiiglnml. Ballard, encouraged utmost importance, and involved the fate of 
by this hint, proceeded to discover to him Mary, as well as of those zealous partisans of 
the design undertaken by Savage and wa'< that prinet^ss. 

pleast d to observe, that, instead of being Baiilngton and bis associates, having laid 
shocked with the project, Bahington only such a plan as they thought promised iufal- 
thoiight it not secure enough, when intrusted lihlc success, were impatient to communicate 
to one single hand,^ and proposed to .join five t^e design to the queen ef Scots, and to obtain 
others with Savage ill this desperate enterprise, her approbation and concurrenc'e. For this 
In prosecution of these views, Bahington service they employed Gifford, who iinmedi^ 
(‘uifiloyed himself in increasing the iminber of ately applied to Walsingham, that the interest 
Ins associates ; and be secretly drew into the of that minister might forward his secret cor- 
conspiraey many catholic gentlemen diseon- respondence with Miiry. Walsingham pro- 
tcnti-d with the present government. Barnwel, posed the ntatter to Paulet, and desired him 
of a noble family in Ireland, Charm^c, a gen- to connive at Gifford’s corrupting one of his 
tlenian of Lancashire, and Ahington, who.se servants: but Paulct, averse to the introducing 
father liad bi'cn eoiVorer to the household, of such a pernicious precedent into bis family, 
readily undert/>ok Iheassassiua^* ion of the queen, desired that they would rather think of some 
i.'lfarles Tilney^ the heir of an ancient family, other expedient. Gifford found a brewer, who 
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9 upi)lic;(l the family with ale ; and bribed him ' 
to convoy lotto i*s t<j llic captive qiieon. The 
letters, by Paulot's contrivance, were thrust 
throug;h a chink in the wall ; and answer's were 
returned by the same conveyance. 

Ballard and Babington were at first Tlifiident 
of t«iflbrd*s fidelity ; and to make trial of him, 
they save him only blank papers made up like 
letters : but finding by the answers that these 
bad been faitbfvilly delivered, they laid aside 
all farther scruple, and conveyed by his bands 
the most criminal and dangerous purls of tlieir 
conspiracy. 

MARY ASSENTS TO THE CONSPIRACY. 

Baiunoton infonnod Mary of the design 
laid for a foreign invasion, the plan of an iu> 
siKrection at homo, the si'hcme for her deli* 
vorance, and Iho conspiracy for assassinating 
the usurper, by six noble gentlomon, as he 
termed them, all of thorn Ids private friends ; 
who, fnnn the zeal winch they hore to the 
catholic cause, and h(*r majesty's service, would 
undertake the. 1rnf>ical execution. Mary re- 
plied, that she apjirovcd highly of the design; 
that the goiulomon might expect all the re- 
wards which it. should ever be in her power to 
confer; and that the death of Elizabeth was 
a necessary <-ircum.s'tancc, before, any attempts 
were made, either for hep own deliverance or 
an insurrection.^ Tlicsc letters, witli others 
to Mendo/a, Charles Pagot, the archbishop of 
tiUisgow, and sir Francis iiiglefieUl, were car- 
ried byCifVordto sccr<;tiiry \Valsinghani ; were 
decyphered by th * art of Philips, his clerk, 
and copies taken of them. Walsingham ciii- 
]»loycd anuthec artifice, in order to obtain full 
insight into the ]dot: he subjoined to a letter 
of Mary's a postscript in the same cypher, in 
w hich lie made her desire Babington to inform 
her of the names of the conspirators. The 
indiscretion of Babington furnished falsing- 
ham with still another means of detection as 
well as of defence. I'hat gentleman had 
caused a picture to he drawn, where he him- 
self was represented standing amidst the six 
assassins; and a motto was subjoined, ex- 
pre.s.sing that their common perils were the 
hand of their confederacy. A Ci#py of this 
^ picture was brought Elizabeth, that she 
might know the assassins, and guard herswlf 
against their approach to her person. 

Meanwhile, Babington, anxious to ensure 
and hasten the foreign succours, resolved to 
dispatch Ballard into France ; and he procured 
for him, under a feigned name, a licence to 
travel. In order to remove froln himself all 
suspicion, be applied to Walsingham, pre 
tended great zeal for the queen’s service, of- 
fered to go abroad, and professed his intentions 
of employing the confidence which he had 
gained among the catholics, to thfi detection 
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and disappointment of their ronsj>iracics. W ;d- 
siiigham coinniciulcd his U>yal purpo.^c's ; and 
promising his own council uiid acm'stancc in 
.he execution of them, still fed him with 
bones, and maintained a close correspondence 
■viUi him. A warrant, meanwhile, was issued 
or seizing Ballard; and this incidi'iit, joined 
:o the consciousness of guilt, Ijegat in all the 
conspirators the utmost anxiety aiul concern. 
Some advised that they should immeiliately 
make their escape: others proposed that 
Savage and Shariioc should without delay 
execute their piirjuise against Elizabeth ; and 
Babington, in jnos<-cutioii of tins scheme, fur- 
nished Savage with money, that he might buy 
feood clothes, and thereby have more* i*nsy 
iccess to the queen’s person. Next day they 
legan to apprehend that they had taken the 
alarm too ha.stily ; and Babington having re- 
newed bis eorrespondenee witlwWalsingbaiii, 
was persuaded by tbat^siibtle minister, tb.it 
the seizure of Ballard had proceeded entirely 
from the usual diligence of infoi'iuers in the 
detection of popish and seminary priest.s. He 
even consented to take iodgings secretly in 
Walsingham’s housn, that they ndghi have 
iiM^e frequent eonferences together, hi'fore his 
intended dcjiartiire for France: but observ- 
ing that he was watched and guarded, he made 
his escape, and gave the alarm to the other 
conspirators. 

• 

THE CONSPIRATORS SEIZED AND 
EXECUTED. 

Til A' all took to flight, covered thcm.sclvos 
with several disguises, and lay coneealed ii 
woods or barns ; but were soon discovered, and 
thrown into prison. In their examinations 
they contradicted each othiT; and the leaders 
were obliged to make a confession of the 
truth. Fourteen were condemned and exe- 
cuted : of whom seven acknowledged the 
crime on their trial ; the ivst were convicted 
by evidence. * 

The lesser conspirators being dispatched, 
measures were taken for the trial and convic- 
tion of the queen of Scots, on whose account 
and with whose concurrence these attempt! 
had been made against the* life of the queen, 
and the tranquillity of the kingdom. Some of 
Elizabeth’s counsellors were averse to this 
procedure ; and thought, that the close con- 
finement of a woman who was become, very 
sickly, and who would probably put a speedy 
period to their anxiety by her natural death, 
might give sufficient security to the govern- 
ment, without attempting a measure of which 
there scarcely remains any example in history. 
Leicester advised that Mary should be secretly 
dispatched by poison; and he sent a divine 
to convince Wlilsingham of the lawfulni^s of 
that action: \}ut WHlsingham declarecf hiy 
£ 
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;il>liom’nce of it ; an*l still insist in con- 
jiinctiun with the majority of the counsellors, 
for the open irial of the of Scots. 'J'hc 

situation of Kn^land, and of the Mii^Hsh nii- 
iiistcis, had, indeed, l)ceii hitiun'tu not a little 
d:uii;‘(Tons. No sin-ccssor ol the crown (vas 
clc( hired ; hut tlu' heir of blood, to whom the 
peopli! in j^ciummI were* likely to adhere, WiLs, 
by edu(‘ation, an enemy to the national redi- 
pon; w'ls, from nmltijdierl provocations, an 
enemy to the ministers, and principal nobility; 
and tlieir personal safety, as well as the safety 
of M»e pnhlic, sec'ined to depend alone on 
the quei'ii’s lifi*, wlio was now somewhat ad- 
vanced in years. No wonder, therefore, tliat 
P'.li/.ab(‘th's connscllors, knowing thems<‘l\<*s' 
to bt‘ M) obnoxious to the queen of Scots, en- 
deavour»*d to jmsh every measure to extremities 
against her; and were even more anxious than 
the (pieeii heijself, to prevent her from ever 
mounting the throne iK- tlngland. 

Tlioiijifh all Knf'laiid w:ii aequriinted with 
the detection of Bahini^lon’s conspiracy, every 
axeniie to the (jneen of Scots had lieen so 
strictly fjiiarded, th.at she remained in ut tir 
i;fHoraiie«' of tlie matter; and it was a i^reat 
surprise to her, when sir 'J'homas (Jort^es, hy 
Klix^hrlh's orders, informed h<(fr, that all h«T 
aceoinpliei's were discovered and arrested. He 
c'hose the lime for pxin^; her this intelhs^encc 
when she wa.s mount(‘d on horseback to ^o a 
huntini^; and she was not permitted to return 
to her former place of abode, hut was con- 
ducted from one j?<*ntlemairs house to another, 
till she was loilj^ed in rotheiini^ay castle hi 
the county of Norlhainjiton, which it wvis de- 
termined to make the last sta^e of lier trial 
and siiircriiiffs* Her two secre taries, Nau, 
a Frenchman, and C,'urle, a Scot, were imme- 
diately arrested ; all her papers were sci/i*d, 
and sent up to the council: above sixty dif- | 
ferent keys to cyphers were discovered: there | 
were also found many letters from persons be- 
yond sea, and se\eral too from Enp^lish nohlc' 
men, containiii;^ expressions of respect and 
attachment. Thec^fueen took no notice of this 
hitter discovery; but the persons thtansclves, 
knowing their correspondence to be detected, 
thoiis^ht that they had no other means of 
making :ituncment for their iniprudi'iice, than 
hy ileclariiig themselves theiieeforth the most 
inveterate enemie.s of the queen of SeotH."^ 

RESpLUTION TO TRY nn: i 2 UEEN or 

SCO'iS. 

It was resolved to try Mary, not by the 
common statute of treasons, but l»y the act 
wliicb hail passed the former year with a view 
to this very event; and the queen, in terni*; 
of that act, afipointed a commission, consistins: 
of forty nolileineri and privy-e(n|insellor«, and 
empdivered them to examine ^ind pass sen- 


ENG^-AND. 

teiire on Mary, whom she denominated the 
late queen ol Sects, and heir to James V. 
of Scot l.ind. 'Fhe eominissioiiers tame to 
Fothcringay castle, and sent to her sir Waller 
Mildm.'iy, sir Amias Paulet, and Edward 
Rarker,^vho delivercfl her a letter from Eli/a- 
heth, iiiforining her of the eoiiiniission, and of 
the approaching: trial. Mary recehed the iii- 
telhgeiiee without emotion or astonishment. 
She said, how'i‘ver, that it seemed strange to 
her, that the queen should (*0111 maud her, as 
a subject, to submit to a trial and exaiiiiii.atioii 
before subjects : that she was an alxiolute iii- 
deptMident princess, and woul»t v^'ld to nothin!; 
which might derogate ciiUer from her royal 
majesty, fiom the state of siwereign pvinee'N, 
or from the dignity and rank of her son: that, 
however op])reS‘jed by inisfort lines, she was 
not yet so much broken in spirit as her ene- 
mies nattered themselves ; nor would she, on 
any account, he accessary to hi*r own degrada- 
tion and dishonour: that she was ignorant ot 
tin* laws and statutes of England; was utterly 
destitiiti* of (“ounscl; and could not eoncfiie 
who were i^ntitled to la* called her peers, or 
could legally sit as judge.s on her trial: that 
though she liad lived in England for many 
year.> she liad lived in captivity; and ind 
having ref*eived thi* jirotection of the laws, she 
eoidd not, merely hyhtr involuntary resi(h»nct‘ 
ill tin* count ry, be siij>j)osed to liave suljeeted 
herself to their jurisdiction: that, notwith- 
standing the superiority of her nink, she was 
willing to give an account of her eondij‘'t 
before an English parhaineut ; hut could not 
view these commissioners in any other light 
than as men appointed to justify, by some 
colour of leg-al proee*eding, lier eondeuination 
and execution: and that she warned thi'in to 
look to their conscience and their character, 
in tiyiiig an innocent person ; and to reflect, 
that these transactions would somewher** he 
.subject t(^revi.sal, and that the. theatre of 1 lie 
whole worhl was iiiueli wider lluin the king- 
ylom of England. 

Tm: COMMIS^siONF.RS phkvaii. on HER 
10 SUBMIT 10 TUE 'J'KIAL. 

In return, the commissioners sent a new 
deputation, informing ker that her plea, either 
fro,m her royal dignity, or fi*om her imprison- 
ment, could not he admitted; and that they 
were empowered to proeeed to her trial, even 
though she should gefu.se to answer before 
them. Burleigh the treasurer, and Bromley 
the chancellor, employed much re.isoning to 
make her sul'rtiit ; but the |>erson wbpse argu- 
ments had the chief influence was sir Chris- 
topher Hal ton, viee-chamherhiin. His speech 
was to this piippoee: You are accused, 

madam,” said he, “ but not I'ondemned, of 
having fouipired the destruction of our lady 
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aivl <nuM !\ :\noiiited. YdU *:iy you ;ifv a tfuefii : 
!)u 1 iu >o«‘h a ci'iiiu* as liiw, aiul *0011 a silu- 
atiou .us yours, tlit* r(»yal ili^nily itsoif, tioitluT 
l)y tlif <jr <‘aucMi law, lior l>y tin* biu «>!' 
nature or of iialiiais, is exempt, from judsmenl. 
If y«)u 1)1* iniifH'ent, you wron^ your reputation 
.11 a\»u<lin»- a trial. \Ve have been present at 
your prole-tations of iiiiioL'etiee : hut cpieen 
Kli/theth lloiiks otherwise; and is heartily 
sorry for the appearanetss whieh lie against yon. 
'I'o examine, therefore, your tviu.st*, she has 
appointed eommls^iollt■rs ; honouiMtde persons, 
]irijdent aiul upright men, who are ready to 
hear \on with etpiity, and e\en with iavour, 
and w'lll n‘joiee if yon eari ele.ir your elf of the 
iin)mlations whieh* have hcon tlirowii upoii*| 
you. lielieve me, madam, the quccii herself 
will re.joie{“, who aninned to me .it my ilepar- 
tiii'P, that nothing; whieh ever hefel her had 
jpven her so mueh uneasiness, aSr-that >#u 
should he suspected of a eoneurreiiee in these 
eriininal enterprises. Laymsc asi<le, therefore, 
(he fruit flaini of pnvilegje from yotit ri»yal 
dij'iilty, whieh can now' av.ail yon nothing;, trust 
to the better didence of your iiinoe<‘in*e, make 
it .ippi'ur ill open trial, and letive not upon yom* 
mcanory that stain of infamy wintdi must at- 
ti'UfI your ohstinati* silence on tliis oee.Lsion.** 

liy this art fill sppceli Mary was persuaded to 
aiiswi'i* before the eourt ; and tluTehy t‘‘ave an 
appearam (‘ ol le};al ]iroeedure to the trial, and 
preveiiti'il (hose ditfieidties whieli the eornints* 
.sioners must Inve fallen into, had .she perse- 
vered in niiiintaining; so speeiousa plea as that 
of her soverei!;ti and independent character. 
Her eonduel 111 tins parlieular niiisl here»;arded 
as the more imprudent ; heeause forrneily, 
when Kli/aheth*s eoinmissioneis jiretruded not 
to exercise any Jurisdietion over Ikm', and only 
entered into her cause hy her own loiisent 
and approbation, she declined Justifying h<T- 
self, when her honour, whieh ought to have 
hiM‘ii ilearer to luT than life, seemed «ibsoIuttly 
to require it. 

m 

THE TRIAL, 

On her first appearance before the eoinniis- 
sionera, Mary, either sensible of her iiiipni* 
denei*, or still 1111 willing to degrade herself by 
tuhmitiiugtik a trial, renewed her protestation 
against the aul ho pRy of her Judges; the chan- 
eellor answered her hy pleading the supreme 
authority of the English laws over I'veiy one 
who resided in England . and the eoinmissiouers 
accommodated maltc’-s, by ordeiing both her 
protested ion and his answ er to be recorded. 

The l.mvyers ol the crown ifien opened the 
charge against the tjueen of Scots. They 
proved, hy intercepted hdters, that .she liad 
allowed cardinal Allen and others to treat her 
as C]uec*ii of England , and that she had kept 
a corr^spoiuleiicc with lord Pagot^nd Charles 


P.iget. in view of eng.iging the Spam.iuU to 
iuvadt' t he kingdom. Mary seemril not auxi 
iins to clear InTself frtoii either of these iin 
piitalions. She only s.ii.l, (hat she eoul«l n.ii 
holder others from using whrd. style (liey 
phrased in writing to her; and (hat site might 
l.iw fully try every expedient (or the recovery 
of her liberty 

An intercepted letter of her*s to Mendo/a 
w:i-. next prodin-id ; in which she promiseil to 
traush r to Pliilip her right to the kingdom ol 
Engl ind, if her ‘»f»n should refuse to he con- 
verted to the e;il boh e f.ulh, an evt'iil, she lljere 
s.iiil, of wliu'ii l*)eie was no expeelation while 
he rern.'uni'd in the hands oj his Scott ish sul*- 
Jeets.'^ Even this pait *if tlie elairge she tot>k no 
pains to deny, or r.itlc’r she seemed to .icknow- 
ledge it. Sl\e rvaul, tliat slu‘ li.ul no kingiloms 
to ilis])Oie of; 3 et w.is it lawful lor her to gi\e 
at her pleasure' wh.it was her nu n, and she wa.s 
not ai eoimt.ddc* to arty for lu'r actions. She 
ailded, that she had ho’uu.rlv d (hat pio- 

posal from •'^pain ; hut now, siueeali Iier Iiojx., 
in England were gone, she was fully deter- 
mined not to ri'lust' foreign assistunee. There 
wa" also produced exidouee to proxe, that Allen 
a||d Parsons wer<‘ ;it that very time negotiating 
hy her ordeis Ai Koine the conditions <»r traiis- 
it'riiiigher English erovvn to the king of Sp'iin, 
and of ilisinheriting her heretical son. fAVe 
fto(c’ fl, at the end of this r'oL’] 

lt#js rtinarkahle th.it Maix's pr( jndiees 
against her son were at (Isis ^1111' carriHd so 
far, that .she had 'Cxen enlen-d into a eonspi. 
racy against him, had appointed loid Claud 
I lamfitou regent ol Si otlaiid, and had in . li- 
gated Iier adhi'ia nfstikseize dames's person, and 
deliver him into the h inds of the pope, or the 
king ol Sp.tlu ; whence he was never to he 
deliveied, hut on condition of his heconiing 
eatholie. [.See note 11 , tt^lhe end of this / of]. 

Tlie only ]‘art ol the charge whnh M.uy 
positively denied, was licr eoneurrenee in tlie 
de.sign of assassinating Elizaheth. This art h i- , 
indeed, was the most heav;^^ and the only ime 
that could fully Justily the iiueeii in proei;<ding 
to extremities against her. In order to prove 
the aeeu.satinn, there were ])rodueed the lol- 
ide opi take clary 

Walsinghaiu'.s otliee of the intercepted letters 
between her and habiiigtou, in whieh her ap- 
probation of the murder was clearly expressed; 
the evidence of her two secretaries, \'iu and 
Curie, who had eoufesseil, without helqg put 
(jO any torture, both that ‘-In; received these 
lettens IVom Rahington, aiul that ih.ey had 
written the answers hy her order; the eon- 
fesMon of liahington, tliat he liad written the 
lelterb and received the answi*rs,‘“ and the 
conli'.->sion of Ballard and Savage, th.it Ba- 
lling ton had sliowed them the.se h i tei s of Mary 
written in thc^<yphei’, which had been settled 
between them* 
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It is evident, that lliis conipUcatiun of evi- ' 
deuei?, llu)u;;h every cir<‘!iinstaiiec eorruburates ' 
the general eoiiclusioii, resolves itself Itiiallv ' 
into (lie testiniuny of the two secretaries, who | 
alone were certainly acquainted with th^ir | 
mistress’s coiicuiTeuce in Habington’s eonspi- ; 
racy, but who knew themselves exposed to I 
all the rigours of imprisonment, torture, and I 
death, if (hey refused to give any evidence! 
which might be required of them. In the 
case of an ordinary rriminal, this proof, with 
all its disadvantages, would lie esteemed legal 
und*'c\cn satisfactory, if not opposed by some 
other cireuin stances which shake the credit 
of the witnesses: but on the present trial, 
where the absolute power of the prosecutor 
concurred with such important interests, and 
siieh a violent inclination to have the princess 
condemned; the testimony of two witnisscs, 
even though ipen of character, ought to be 
supportcil by strong pi'ohahilities, in ordf r to 
remove all suspicion of tyranny and injustice. 
The proof against Mary, it nnist be confessed, 
is not destitute of this advanfage; and it is 
diflicuU, if not impossible, to account for 
Babiiigton's rec(*iving an answer, written in 
her name, and in the cypher eoncertt d hetween 
them, without allowing that the matten had 
been communicated to that princcMts. Such is 
the light in whicli this matter cappi'afs, even 
after time lias discovered ev<*ry thing which 
could guide our judgment with regard *.uit: 
no wonder, llit't'elore, that the (piecn of Scots, 
unassisted by (‘ouiiscl, and •confounded by so 
extraordinary a trial, found herself incapable 
of making a s.uiafactory defence bcfoi'e the 
commissioners. Her reply consisti*d chiefly 
ill her own denial : whatever force may he in 
that denial was much weakc'iied, by her posi- 
tively aflirniiiig, that she never liatl had any 
correspondciiee of any kind with Habirigton ; 
a fact, however, of which there remains not 
the least (piestion. [6Ve note I, at the end 
this /«/.] She asserted, that as Nau and 
Curie had taken an oath of secrecy and fide- 
lity to her, their evidence against her ought 
not to lie credited. She confessed, however, 
that Nau had been in the service of her uncle, 
the canlinal of Lorraine, and had been recom- 
mended to her by the king of France, as a 
man in whom she might safely confide. She 
also acknowledged Curie to be a very honest 
man, but simple, and easily imposed on by 
Nau. If these two men had received any 
letters^, or had written any answers without 
her knowledge, the imputation, she said, could 
ncvei lie on her. And she was the more in- 
clined, she added, to entertain this suspicion 
against them, because Nau had, in other in- 
stances, been guilty of a like temerity, and 
liad ventured to transac't business in her name, 
without rommuTiicating the inetter to her. 
[fife K, at the end of this Foli] 


The sole circumstance of her deftmee, which 
to us may appear to have some force, was her 
requiring that Nau and Curie should be con- 
fronted with her, and her aflirming, that they 
never would to her face persist in their evi- 
dence. fent that demand, however equitable, 
was not then supported by law in trials of 
high treason, ;ind was often refused, even in 
other trials where the crown was prosecutor. 
The claust! contained in an act of the kith 
of the queen, was a novelty ; that tlic species 
of treason then' ciiunieratcd must luj proverl 
by two witnesses, confronted with tlu* cri- 
minal. Hut Mary wiis not tried upon that 
act ; and the ministers and crown lawyers of 
this reign were- always sUre to refuse (‘very 
indulgence beyond what the strict letter of 
the law, anil the settled practice of tli« 
courts of justice, required of them. Not to 
mention, that these secretaries were not pro- 
bably at Foihcringay castle during the time 
of the trial, and could not, upon Mary’s de- 
mand, be produced before the commissioiu'rs.' * 
I'licrc ]>assed two incidents in this trial 
wliicli may be worth observing. A letter be- 
tween Mary and Habiiigtoii was read, in which 
mention w;is made of the earl of Arundel and 
bis brothers: on hearing their names she 
broke into a sigh : “ Alas,” said she, “ what has 
the noble bouse of the Howards suflbred for 
ray s:ikc?** She aflirmed with regard to t’lc 
same letter, that it uas easy to forge tli(' 
hand-writing and cypher of another ; she. 
was afraid that this was too familiar a praetir*e 
with VValsinghain, who, she also heard, had fre- 
quently practised both against her life and her 
sou’s. VValsinghain, who was one of the com- 
missioners, rose up. He protested, that in his 
private capacity he had never acted any thing 
against the queen of Scots : in his public ca- 
pacity, he owned, that his concern for liis 
sovereign’s safety had made him very diligent 
in searching out, by every expedient, all de- 
signs against her sacred person, or her au- 
thority. For attaining that end, he would 
not only make use of the assistance of Ballard 
or any other cons])irator ; he would also reward 
them for betraying their companions. But if 
be had tampered in any manner unbefitting his 
character and office, why did none of the late 
criminals, cither at tU^ir trial or execution, 
accuse him of such practices? Mary endea- 
voured to pacify him, by saying that she spoke 
from information ; and she begged him to give 
thenceforth no more credit to such as slan- 
dered her, than she should to such as accused 
him. The great character, indeed, which sir 
Francis Walsidgham bears for probity and 
honour, should remove from him all suspicion 
of such base arts as forgery and subornation ; 
arts which even the most corrupt ministers^ 
in the most corrupt times, would scruple to 
employ. t 
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Having finished the trial, the commibsioiu rs 
adi<Hirned from Fothering’ay castle, and met 
in the Star Ghamher at Loudon ; wliere, after 
taking the oaths of Mary’s two secret ffries, who 
voluntarily, witliout hope or reward, vouched 
the authenticity of those letters before pro- 
duced, they pronounced seiitenec of death upon 
(he cpicen of Scots, and confirmed it by their 
seals and suhscTiptions. The same day a de- 
c laratkm was (uiblished by the eoiiimissioiiers 
anti the .iud";es, “ that the soiit<*nee did nowi>e 
dero»^ate from the title and honour of dames 
kinj^of Scotland; but that he was in the same 
place, dejjrtie, and rif^ht, as if the sentence had 
never been ])ronouiiecd.*' 

''fhe ipieen had now broU|*;ht aflairs with 
Mary to that situation which she had lonj;; 
artleiitly desired; ami had found a ]dansib|^ 
i(‘ason for <‘x<'cntiu{ir vengeance on a eoinpe- 
tilor, whom from the beginning of her reign 
sh(‘ had ever ♦‘(|ually dreaded and hated. But 
sh<; was n'straiiied from instantly gratifying 
her resentment, by several important eotisi- 
derations. .Slu* foresaw the invidious colours, 
/ii which this example of luieoiniiion Jurisdio 
tum wouhl he represented by the iiiiineroiis 
jiartisans of Mar\,aiid the reproach to which 
she herself might be exposed with all forejpi 
princes, perhaps with all jiosterity. The rights 
of hospitality, of kindred, and of royal majesty, 
se(‘med,* in one single instaiUM*, to be all vio- 
biicd; and this saorifiee of generosity to in- 
t(‘r<*st, of eleinency to revenge, might appear 
ecpjall}' unheeoiniiig a sovereign and a woman. 
iClizaheth, then fore, who was an excellent 
hypoerile, pretended the utmost reluctance 
to proceed to the execution of the senteiicc ; 
.affected the most tender sympathy with her 
])ris()ner ; displayed all her scruples and difii- 
eiilties; rejected the solicitation of her cour- 
tiers and minister; and aflirmed, that w'cre 
fhe not moved by the deepest eoncerii for her 
people's safety, she would not hesitate a nio- 
nieiit in pardoning all the injuries which she 
herself had received from the queen of Scots. 

That the voice of her people might be more 
aiifiildy heard in the demand of Justice upon 
Mary, she summoned a new parliament 
Get.); and she knew, liwth from the usual dis- 
))ositii)iis of tliat asseniLly, and from the 
fiueiiee of her ministers over them, that she 
should not want the most earnest solicitation 
to consent to that measure, which was so 
agrei'able to her secret iindiiiations. She did 
»»ot open this assembly in person, hlit appointed 
for that (igrpose three cotiiniissirftiers, Bromley 
the ehaiicellor, Burleigh the treasurer, and the 
♦*atl of J3<Tby. Th« reason assigned for this 
nu*a,ure was, tliat the queen, foreseeing that 
the aff<iir of the queen of Scots would he can- 
vassed in parliament, found her, tenderness 
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and delicacy so much hurt by that lucdaneholy 
inchient, that .sh*> had not the courage to he 
present while it was under deliberation, but 
withdrew her eyes from what she could not 
bidiold without the utmost reluctance and iiii- 
eafiness. She was also willing, that by this 
unusual precaution Jthe people should see the 
danger to which her person was hourly ex- 
po.sed; and should thi'uee be more strongly 
incited to take vengeance on the criminal, 
whose restless intrigues and bloody conspira- 
cies bad so long exposed her to the most iui- 
iniiient perilb.’^ * 

The parliament answ'cred the queen’s ex- 
pectations ; the sentence against Mary was 
unanimously ratified by both houses; and an 
application was voted to obtain Kllzaheth's 
eonseiil to its piihlieation and execution.*^ 
She gave an answer ambiguous, cnibarriissed ; 
full of real artiftc**, and sceiiiiitg irresolution. 
She mentioned the exA-eme danger to which 
her life was continually exposed; she declared 
her willingness to die, did she not fore.sec 
the great calamities which would thence 
fall upon the nation; she made professions 
of the greatest tenderness to her people ; she 
disiilayed the cleiiieTicy of her teiuj'er, and 
expressed her vioh'iit reluctance to execute the 
sejitenec .‘igaiiist her unhappy kinswonuin ; she 
aflirmed, that the late law, by which that 
princess was tried, so far from being made to 
eusmy e her, was only intended to give her 
warning beforehand, not to engage in biieh 
attempts as inigltt expose her to the peii.ilties 
with which she was thus openly raeiiat'cd; and 
she ht^gt'd them to think once again, whether 
it were possible to find any expedient, be- 
sides the death of the queen of Scots, for 
securing the public tranquillity,*^ I’he parlia- 
iiieiit, in obedience to her commands, took the 
aflair again under consideration; but could 
find no other possible expedient. They reite- 
rated their solicitations, and entreaties, ami 
arguments; they even remonstrat<*d, that 
mercy to the qiieim of Scots was cruelty to 
them, her suhjeefs and effildren : and they 
aflii tiled, that it were injustice to deny (*xeeu- 
tioii of the law to any individual; much morc- 
to the whole body of the people, now unani- 
mously and earnestly .suing for thi«> pledge of 
her paternal care and teiulcrnes.s. I’liis second 
address set the pretended doubts and scruples 
of Klizahelh anew in agitation : she eom- 
plaiiied of her own unfortunate situation^ ex- 
pressed her uneasiness from their iin]>urtunity ; 
renewed the professions of affect ion to lier 
people; and dismissed the conunittee of par- 
liament in an uncertainty, what, after all this 
deliberation, might be her final resolution. 
[-5cc' note L, at the end o/this /f7.] 

But though the queen affected iidnctance to 
exeiMitc the scytenee against Mary, she com- 
plied ivith Ihejrequest of parliiun*‘ut in 
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it by proolam.'ition ; and tbl« act RceinL-cl 
to be atteiidtMi wiili the unanimous ami hearty 
r**joi<*in«:s of the pc'oplc. Lcuvl Bneklmrst, ami 
Beale elerL of I he (ouneil, weio sent to the 
queen of Scots, ami iiotiiicil to her the sc‘n- 
lenee pronounced her, it-s raliiicatfoii 

i»y parliament, and the earnest ajiplieations 
made ior irs execution by that assembly, wlio 
th()u»ht that their ndij^ion could never, while 
she was alive, attain a full settlement ami 
sei-nrily. Mary was nowise dismayed at thi’. 
Intel Ii:;-enee: oij tin* contrary, she joyfully laid 
holti ol the last eireunistanec mentioned to 
iier ; and insisted, that siiie«* le-r deatii was 
demanded by the proU dents for the establish- 
ment t)f their f.iitii, she was really a martvr 
lo lo r r< lij^ion, and w is entitled tt) all the 
nu'isls alli'iidini' tli.it t»lonous ehurai'ler. She 
a(ld<Ml, that llu- KnulisU had olteu embrnt'd 
their hands in^tlu- 1 >IoikI ol their .sovt leljins ; 
no wonder they exerei's’d eruelty against lier, 
vhode lit Ir it lit « le 

Panlet her keeper riTeived ordeis to takedown 
her e.uiopy, and to s(*rve her no longer with 
the respeet due lo ;.oven ign pruK-es. lie told 
her (hat sh<' was now (o he eoiisidi’ied ;ls a 
dead person; and ineapahle oi any <liL»inty.'^ 
'riiis harsh tre.itiiMMit prodneed jioi m her any 
Rceming emotion. Slu* only replied, th.d she 
reec'ived hm* royal ehaiaeter Ironi the hands 
of the Almighty, iiml no earthly power was 
ever able to biTeave her of it. 

"rhe (|iiecu ».f Scots wrote her last Icttei to 
Klizabeth; full of dignity, without ileparting 
from that spirit of meekness and ol ehanty 
vliieh a])jM iitable to thi MXtiding 

-.eerie of In’r unfortunate life. Sh<* pr<derr<‘d 
no (letKion for avertirijj;: the fatal sentence: 
on the eontrarv, she expr’csscd InT gralitmh 
to Heaven for tlius bringing to .1 specaly pei-iod 
her sad ami lanicntuiile pilgrimag' . She ri*- | 
quested some favours of Llizaheth, and en- 
treated her that slu’ might he beholden (or 
them to her own goodness, alone, without 
making applii-ations to thoM- mimsteis who 
bad discovered sCreh an extreme inaliginty 
against her person and her religion. She de- 
sired, that after her eneiijie.s slionld be s.ili.ited 
with her innoeenl blood, her body, wliK-h it 
Vi .as detorniined should ucvit enjoy i*«‘ht wliile 
her soul was unileil to it, might he eunsigiicd 
lo her servants, and heeonveyeil by them into 
Franee, there to repose in a catholic land, with 
the sacred reliques oi her mother In Seothind, 
she said, the sepnlehre.> of her amTstors wi iv 
violated, and the, idiurehes I’ither demolished 
or profaned; and in F.nghiiid, wlierc* she might 
lie interred among the ancient kings, her own 
and I'dizaheth’s progenitors, .she could enter- 
tain no hopes of being aecoiiip.inii d to ilie 
grave wrth those rites .and ceremonies which 
her rehgk ii reqniiv*!. She •a! that 

no dm* might have the j>owci|^ ol mtlmting a 
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private ikath upon her, witlioiil Elizabeth*# 
knowledge; hut that her exeentiou should he 
public, and attemUal by her ancient servants, 
who might hear testimony of her perseverance 
ill the faith, and of her suhinission to tlie will 
ol Heavtn. She begge*! that these servants 
might afterwards he allowed to depart winther- 
soever they pleased, and might enjoy those 
legacies whieli she should heqm ath them. Ami 
she eoiijureil her to gr.iDt lhes*e favours, by 
tlieir near kindred ; by the soul and memory 
of HenryVJI. the ronimon ancestor ol both; 
and by till* royal dignity, of winch they i'C|ualIy 
partieijiated.*^ Kliziiheth iii'.iie no answer to 
this letter; being nnwilling to give Mary a re- 
fusal ill her pre.'.mit ^itiiatjoii, and fore-,eemg 
iiicoiivciiiiiieies from granting t>ine ol her 
requests. 

While the qiii'cn of Scots thus prepared 
herself lo meet her late, great etforts were 
liiade hv foreign powers with Elizabeth, lo 
prevent the execution of the sentence pro- 
nounced against hi‘r, Beslde.s employing 
L’Aubesj.iiie, the Ereneli resident at l^mdon, 
a cieaiiire of the house of Giibe, llemy sent 
over Hellievre, with a ]M*olessed intention of 
intcrcc'hiig Iwr lh<‘ life of Marv. 'J'he duke of 
(itil-.e :ind llu; league at tliat time threatened* 
vtrv msirly llu; king’s anlliority; and Eliza- 
beth knew, that thongli that monarch might, 
hotn lieeeney and policy, think himself obliged 
to interpose puhiiely in behalf of the (pieen of 
Seots, he eonld not secretly be tiiueh displeased 
withtlie death of a princess, on whose fortune 
and elev.itioii his im>rl.'il enemies h.id always 
founded so many daring and ambit ions pro- 
j<‘ets Jt is <‘veii pretended, that Ikllievro 
had orders, alter making public ami vehement 
remonstrances against the exeentiou of Mary, 
to exhort pnvali ly the qn<*en, in his in.ister's 
name, not to defer :in act of jnstiee, so neec*s- 
.e.ary for their common .safety. Jhit whether 
the French king’s int«‘rei ssioii were sincere or 
not, it had no weight with the queen; and 
she still peisisted in her former resolution. 

INTERPOSITION OF KING JAMl-S. 

The interposition of (he young king of 
Scot'S, though not able to change Klizaheth’s 
determination, seemed., on every account, to 
merit mure regard. As st^oii as James heanl 
of the trial and eondemnalioii of his mother, 
be sent sir William Keith, a gentleman of his 
bed-ebamhcM, lo London; and wrote a let ter 
to llu queen, iu whif'li he remonstrated in 
\«*iy severe terms against tin* indignity of the 
proeeihire, K!(‘ said, that he w.vs a.sUiiiished 
j to In ar of the ]>r< sniiipt ion of ICiigfish nohle- 
meii .'ind eoimsillors, who had dared to sit 
iu jodgmt*nl and pass setit<*nee upon a ijiieeii 
ol Si-oil.ind. desiTiided from the blood rov.d 
ol iiiii'Jaiid^; bill he was still aioie itsiuoished 
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to hear, that tlKUit^lhts were seriously rntor- 
taiiu duf t)uUnij^ that si iilent ti in exeeutiun : 
that he eiitreatoii lilli/ahelh to reflect on the 
ili^honour which she would draw on her naim* 
hy imliruiuK lier hands in the blood of hcriitar 
kiiiswiun.in, a person of the same rojal dij?- 
and of the same sex with herself : that in 
this uuiMialleled .itlempt she oflered an affront 
to all diadems, and even to her own, and by 
y* d:u in»:so\erei‘;ns to a loci with other men, 
taOi;h1 the people t<» iiei>leet all duty towards 
ihose whom J'rovidence has aj»pointed to rule 
loer them tli.it for Ills part, he must de< m 
I lie injury .iiid insult so enormous, as to be iu- 
rapable of all alom'iiieiit ; nor wa.s it p<‘ssible 
ior him thenceforward to remain in- any terms 
i>f eorres]u)nil('Mee with a person who, without 
,my preti‘nee ol lep:.il authorily, h.id ilebhe- 
r.ileK inflicted au i}^uoininioiife, .death upon his 
[lareul- and ihat even if the simtimenls oli 
miUne ami duU did not in>.j*ire him with this 
inupo^e of ‘.en;',! auee, hi-» honour reijuirtvl it 
■ 'um j i.or < ould he i‘\i-r aeijuit Innistlf in 
iheeves of the world, il he did not use evciy 
rllort and enduie vM'vy hazard to re\cng;c bo 
an iii(h.';nity.‘’ 

Soon after, James sent the master of Gray 
md sir Itola'H Melvil to eiiforee the reinon- 
Ir.iiiees of Keitli; and to employ with the 
pii en ev(‘ry expedient of arf^mnent and me- 
iiaees. Kliz.dielh v^rw at fiist off’ended with 
I he sharpiu oi these a[>plieatioii.s ; and she 
ri [died m a like f-traiu to the Sei'ltish ainbas- 
i.idors. W'lien she aftenvanls refleeteil that 
this <‘arii< stjif'ss was ny more than what duty 
[•*‘i{Mired id J.'Uses, .-.in* was jiaeified ; but .still 
reLuned !e-r i<*sol'ititJU of exeeutiii”;' tlie seu- 
Umi« t against iM.uy,-* li is belieViul, that the 
iii.istei ol til ay, lined by the i*iicniiesof that 
priiici ss, secn-tly !;ave hi' aihiee not to spare 
her, and uiideitook, in all events, to pacify his 
mast er, 

'I'he queen also, from in.any eon.sideratioiis, 
was indiii'ed to pay small atleiition to the 
applications of James, and to disre,i:;ard all the 
elhuts wliudi he could employ in Ix lialf of hU 
niotlier. IShe was well acquainted with his 
<*haiaetcr anil interests, the factions wbieb 
prevaileil amon <7 bis people, and the inveterate 
haired which the zealous [U’oti stants, [)artien- 
kirly the pivaeliers, l)orelL<> the i|ueen of Seol.s. 
The present hii'idturts set these di.sposilionfi 
of the i leii'y ill a full light. James, observing 
the fixed purpose of Isli/abelh, ordiTt^d prayers 
to be offered up for Mary in all the ebiirebes; 
and knowing tbo captious humour of the 
eci lcsiastics, lie t<iok care that the form of the 
petition should be most caution?, as well as 
iHiuiaue and ehuritiible : “ Thai it might 
please God to illuminate Mary witli the light 
of his truth, ami save her from the apparent 
danger with which she was thieati nod." But, 
excepting the king’s tmn eh.ijd.uii!», and oue 


elcrgyinan more, all the preachers refused to 
pollute their churches by prayers for a papist, 
and would not so imndi as jirefer a petition 
for her conversion. James, unwilling or im- 
ablg to piuiibli tlii.s di.sobedieiice, and desirous 
of giving the preachers au opportunity^ of 
amending their fault, appointed a new tlay 
when prayers should be said for his niother ; 
and that be might at least secure biiusidf from 
any insult in liis own presence, be desired the 
arebbishop of St. Andrew’s to oflieiate before 
him. In order to dis.ippoint Ibis purpose, the 
clergy instigated one ( otijier, a young man 
who bad not yet i*»!cei\etl holy ordtu’s, to take 
posse.ssion of the [ud[«il early in the morning, 
find to exclude the ju'clate. When the king 
came to church, and saw the fuilpit occupied 
hy (amper, he e.dh-d to him from his seat, and 
told him, that the place was destined for 
another; yet siiici* he was Iherift, if he would 
obey the charge given* and remember the 
(|m‘eii in bis prayers, be might proceed to 
di\ine service. Tlie preacher replied, that he 
would do as the Spiiit of (Jod should direct 
him. This answer snflieiently instrueted James 
in his purpo^'C ; and he comrnamled him fo 
leayj tlm puliiit. As Coujier seemed not dis- 
posed to oliiy, tMie ea]>tain of the guard went 
to pull him from his place ; upon which the 
young man cried aloud, ’Tliat this day would 
be a witiit'.ss against the king in the great day 
of the»J.jonl ; ami be denounced a woe upon 
the iub.ibitants of Kdiii burgh fSr permitting 
him to be tre.it ed iu (hat manner.^'* Tbc 
audience at fust apjxMred desirous to take 
part wifli him ; but tlie sermon of the prel.ite 
brought tbeiu over to a more dutiful and more 
hoinaiie cli.^jiositioii. 

REASONS roil iiik EXEC UTION or MARY. 

• 

ELiZABF/ni, when solicited, either by James 
or by foreign princes, to pardon the queen of 
Scots, seemed always determined to exec-uie 
4be sentence against her: Ij^it when her mi- 
iiiater.s urged her to iiiterjio«ie no more delay.s, 
her scruples and her hc.sitation returned ; her 
humanity could not allow her to embrace sucli 
violent and sanguinary measures;, and she 
was touched with eonijiassiou for the misfor- 
tuiu's, and with rosjieet for the dignity, of the 
uiiha]»py [prisoner. 'I'bi' eourtier.s, sensible that 
they could do nothing more .accept able to her, 
than to employ persuasion on this head, f^led 
not toenforei* e\cry motive for the punishment 
of Mary, and to combat all the objections 
urged against tlii'i act of jiisliee. They said 
that the treat mi'ut of that princess in England 
had been, on lier first reception, such as sound 
re;isim and policy required; and if she h.ad 
been govermal by priiieijile.s of lajiiity, she 
would not liiue^el'iiscd willingly to aeqiiii^sce 
in it: that tiui fc^bvious incoii\cnic lec.^ eithti 
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of allowing her to retire into France, or of 
restoring her by force to her throne, in oppo- 
sition to the reformerq and the English party 
in Scotland, had obliged the queen to detain 
her in England till time should oflFer jome 
opportunity of serving her, without danger to 
the kingdom, or to the protc^stant religion: 
that her usage there had been such as became 
her rank ; her own servants in considerable 
munheiN had been ])crmitted to attend her ; 
exereise had been allowiMl her for health, and 
all lu-eess of company for amusement ; and these 
.n<l«ilgene<‘s would in time have been carried 
fart her, if by her subsequent conduct she had 
appcari*d worthy of them : that after she had 
instigated the rcln'llion of Northumberland, 
the conspiracy (»f Norfolk, the hull of cxcom- 
iniinication of pope Pius, an invasion from 
Flanders ; after she had seduced the queeirs 
friends, and incited every enemy, foreign and 
doxnestie, against hei'‘; it heeame necessary to 
treat her tts a most dangevt>us rival, and to 
render her eonrmement more strict and rigo- 
rous: that the queen, uotwithstanding ihesu 
repeated provocations, had, in her favour, re- 
jected the importunity of her parliaments, and 
the adviei' of her sagest ministers aud^was 
still, in hopes of her ameiHltiR.>nt, deP’rinim*d 
to delay coming to the Inst extremities against 
her: that Mary, «*\en in this forlorn condition, 
retained so high and iineoiuiuerahie a spirit, 
tliat she acted as competitor to the »rrown, 
and allowed Ker partisans every where, and in 
thinr very letters, addressiMl to herself, to treat 
hei as queen of England : that she had carried 
her animosity so far as to eneourage, in repeated 
instaniH’s, tin* atrocious design of assassinating 
the queen; and this crime was unquestionably 
proved upon her by her own letters, by the 
evidence of her secretaries, and by the dying 
eonfession of her ^aecoinpliees : that she was 
but a titular (pieeii, and at present possessed 
no where any right of sovereignty ; much less 
in England, where the moment she set foot in 
the kingdom, sip; voluntarily became subject 
to the laws, and to Kli/.abctli, the only true 
sovereign : that even allowing her to be still 
the queen’s equal in rank and dignity, self- 
defene<‘ was permitted by a law of nature, 
which could never be abrogated ; and eveiy 
one, still more a queen, bad suflieieiit jurisdic> 
tion over an enemy, who by open violence, and 
still more, who by sec*ret treachery, threatened 
the, utmost danger against her lifer that the 
general (Combination of the catholics to exter- 
minate the ))rnlcslants was no longer a secret ; 
and as the sole nsouree of the latter perse- 
cuted si'ct lay in Eli/alwrth, so the chief hope 
which .the fonn<*r entertained of final success, 
(‘onsisted in the person and in the title of the 
queen of Scots t that this ver\' eiroumstanee 
bnv’ft’ht niatters to extremil^ between thc*.se 
pMiicesscs; and leniiciing the life of one the 


death of the other, pointed out to Elizabeth 
the path, which either regard to self-preserva- 
tion, or to the ha))piness of her people, should 
direct her to pursue : and that necessity, mure 
powerful than policy, thus demanded of the 
queen '’that resolution which eciuity would 
authorize, and which duty prescrihed.^^ 

J5B7. When £lizal>eth thought, that as 
many importunities had been used, and as much 
delay interposed, as decency required, she at hist 
determined to carry the sentence into oxceu- 
tiuii : hut even in this final n^solutiou she 
could not proceed without displaying a new 
scene of diipru’ity and artifice. In order to 
alarm the vulgar, rumours were previously 
dispersed .that the Spanish fleet was .arrived 
at Milford Haven; that the Scots had made 
an irruption into England; that the duke of 
Guise was landed in Sussex with a strong 
,arniy ; that the queen of Scots was eseap(?d from 
prison, and had raised an army ; that the 
northern amnties had begun an insurrection; 
that there was a n(‘w conspiracy on foot t(» 
as.sassinate the queen, and set the city of Lon- 
don on tire ; nay, that the queen was a('tiially 
assassinated.^^ An attempt of this nature was 
ev(*ii imputed to L’Aubespiue, the French 
ambassador; and that mini.ster was obliged to 
leave the kingdom. The queen, aft'eeting to 
be in terror and perple.vity, was observed to 
sit much alone, pensive and silent ; and some- 
times to mutter to herself half-stmtenccs, im- 
porting the ditlienlty and distn'ss to which 
she was reduced,'^^ She :vt ho*t called Davison 
a man of parts, but (My’ to be impost'd on, ami 
who had lately for that v{'i 7 reason been made 
secretary, and she ordered him privately to 
draw a warrant for the (\\i^cutioii of the ({uecii 
of Scots ; which, she afterwards said, .she in- 
tended to keep by her, in case any attempt 
should be made for the delivcraiiee of that 
princess. She signed the warrant, aud then 
commanded Davison to carry it to the ehaii- 
eellor, in order to hare the great seal appemh^d 
to it. Next day she sent Killigrew to Davison, 
enjoining him to forbear, some time, executing 
her former orders ; and when Davison came and 
told her that the warrant had already passed 
the great .seal, she seemed to somewhat 
moved, and blamed him for his prec'ipitation. 
Davison, being in A perplexity, acquainted 
tile council with this whole traiisai^tioii ; and 
they endeavoured to persuade him to send off 
Keale with the warrant ; if the (|uecn should 
be displeased, they promised to justify his con- 
duct, and to take on themselves the whole 
blame of this measure.*-*® The seeretar)', 
not suffieienVly aware of their into.itioii, com- 
plied with the advi(*e ; and the warrant was 
dispatched to the earls of Shrewsbury and 
Kent, and some others, ordering them to see 
the sentence executed upon the queen of 
Scots, * 
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The two carh camt* to Fotherin^ay castle, 
and bein^ introduced to Mary, informed her 
of their eoiiimissioii, and desired her to prepare 
for death next morning at ci^bt o'eloci:. She 
icpemed nowise terrified, though somewhat 
surprised, willi the iutelli^enee. She said, with 
a elieerful, and even a smiling countenance, 
iliat she did not think the qiieoii, her lister, 
would have consented to her death, or have 
excruti'd the sentence against a person not 
siihjccl to the laws and Jurisdiction of England, 
liut as such is her will,” said she, “ death, 
which puts an end to ail my ini'^erics, shall be 
to me most welcome; nor can 1 c.stccin that 
fi*)ul worthy the felicities of heaven, whiidi can- 
not support the hoily under the horrors of the 
last passage to these bliss fill mansions/* She 

then request^'d the two nohleinen, that they^ 
would |iermit hoinc of her servants, and par- 
ticularly Hit confessor, to attend her : but they 
told her, th.‘t conipriaiicc with thi.s l.ist demand 
i\.is contrary to their e(ui*.eiciiec,‘^^‘ and that 
Dr. ricleluT, ilcaii of Pcti'rhorow, a man of 
great learning, should he present to iustruet 
her in the priiudiiles of true n ligioii. Her re- 
fusal to ha\e any eonferenee with this divine 
inthuiied the zeal of the earl of Kent; and he 
bluntly told her, that her death would he the 
life of (heir religion; as, on the contrary, her 
.life would have been the death of it. IMentioii 
being made of ISabington, she constantl}' de- 
iiicil Ins conspiracy to ha\e been at all known 
to her; and the of In sh< 

binned into the hari/s of the Almighty. 

When the carl.T h.td left her, she* onlered 
siijiper to he hastened, that sin* might have the 
nmrf; leisure at<er it, to finish the few affairs 
uliieh remained to her in this world, and to 
prepare for her passage to another. It was 
nei*ef,s.iry for h<*r, she said, to fake some sus- 
temanee, lest a failure of her bodily stningth 
should depress her spirits on the morrow, and 
lest her behaviour should thereby betiay a 
weakness unworthy of hcrs(‘lf.‘’* She sup|N*d 
'^paiingly, as her manner usually was, and her 
W'outtjil cheerfulness did not even desert her on 
tins occasion. She comforted her servants 
umlcM'thc afilietion which overwhelmed them, 
and which wa.s too vioIcAt for them to coueral 


it from her. Turning to Burgoin, her ph^'- 
sieian, she asked him, Whether be did not re- 
mark tin* great and invincible force of truth ? 

‘ They pretend,*' said she, “ that I must die 
bc'c'ausc 1 eoitspired against their queen's life : 
nut the eail of Kent avowc'd, that there was 


uo other f^iuse of my death, ihfui the appre- 
hensions whiuh, if 1 should live, they entertain 
for tin ir rt'iigion. My constancy in the faith 
is iny real crime : the rest is only a colour, iii- 
vonircl l)v inlcrc'stcd and dt*.signing men.” 
^•iwards the end of supper, she cvilled in all 


her servants, and drank to them : they pledged 
her, in order, on their knees, and craved her 
pardon for any past neglect of their duty : she 
deigned, iii return, to ask their pardon for her 
ofren(‘f ‘S t ow ards them ; and a pleiitiful effusion 
of tears attended this last solemn farcwel, and 
exchange of mutual forgiveness.^^ 

M.ary*s care of hf*r servants was t-hc sole 
remaining affair which employed her concern. 
She perused her will, in which she had provided 
for them by legacies : she ordered the inventory 
of her goodi>, clothes, and Jewels to he brought 
her; and .she wrote down the names of 
to whom she bequeathed each particular: to 
some she distrihuttid money with her own 
^ands ; and .she adapted the rccoiripcncc to 
thc’ir diffi‘rciit degrees of rank and merit. She 
wrote also h'tters of rf'cotiimendatiiin for her 
servants to the. Fremdi king, and to her cousin 
the duke of tiuise, whom she ii^ule the c-hief 
executor of her testanUtmt. At her wonted 
time she went to bed; slept some hours; and 
then rising, s])ent the rest of the night iti 
prayer. Having foi*esc‘en the difficulty of ex- 
ercising the rites of her religion, she had had 
the [ireeautiou to obt.iin a eoiiseerated hoste 
fioin the hands of pope iMiis ; and she had re- 
serAid the ii.se <*f it for this hist period of her 
life. By this expedient she supplied, a.s much 
as she could, the want of a priest and con- 
fessor, who was refused her.'** 

Tow^irds the morning, she dressed herself in 
a rich habit of silk and velvet, •the only one 
which she li id reserved to herself. Slu* told 
her maids, that she would willingly liaie left 
to therff this dress rather than the plain garb 
which she wore the day before; hut it was 
neee.ssary for her to appear at the ciisuiiig so 
lemuity in a decent Inihit. 

Thomas Andrews, sheriff' of the county, en- 
tered the room, and informed her that the 
hour was come, and that Re must attend her 
to the place of execution. She rej»lied, That 
she was ready ; and bidding adieu to her ser- 
l^vants, she leaned on two of sir Amias Paulet’s 
guards, because of an infirnflty in her liinlxs ; 
and she followed the sheriff with €a serene and 
composed count eiiance. In passing through 
a ball .adjoining to her chamber, .she was met 
by the earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, sir Amia.s 
Faulet, sir Drue Dniiy, and many other 
geiilleincn of distinction. Here she also found 
sir Andrew Mclvil. her steward, who flung him- 
self on hi.s knees before her ; and wringing his 
hands, cried aloud, '* Ah, Madam I uiibflppy 
me ! what man was ever before the messenger 
of such heavy tidings as I must carry, when 
I shall return to my native country, and .diall 
report that I saw my gracious queen and mis- 
tress beheaded in England?*’ His tears pre- 
vented farther speech ; and Mary too felt lier- 
solf moved morf from symp.'iihy than affliction 
** Cease, niy good servant,** said she, “ et'nse 
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to liinic'iit : tlioo cause ratliei to n*|oi<*c 
than to itiount : for now shall ihou fie«‘ the 
trouhlr's of Mai} Stuart receive their loii»;-ex- 
peeleil |ic riofl aiul eoin]»lelion. Know,” eoii- 
tiiiiitdslM , ” seiviint, that all the world 

at iient IS zanily, and suhii'ct still to Snore 
fcoiTovv tliaii a whole (X'ean of tears is ;d»li‘ to 
Oewail. Ihd 1 pray thei* carry tliis imss.i;;c 
frtMii me, tliat 1 die a true wuinan to iny rc- 
h^ion, and unalterahle in niy aflections to 
Scotlaml and to Fr.ima*. Heaven forpve them 
fh.d have desired my end, and have 

ti, listed for my blood a-* the liarl ])aiit<‘ih after 
the water-brooks. O Ciocl,'' addi-d she, “ thou 
that art the Author of truth, and truth itself, 
thou knowest tlic iimiosl recesses of iii} he.utl: 
thou knovvestlhat I was ever desirous to pie- 
.serve mi entire union fielwcen Seotland an*' 
Kii,L;’l.md, ami to ohvialt' the source of all thc-e 
fatal tli-icorilj.. Hut recouimcnd me, Medvil, 
to my son, and till kiniytiiat not wiihst.infliii” 
all my distresses, ] liave doin' nolhiie^ f»reju- 
iheial to the st,Lte and kin^lloln of Set^tlaml.'* 
After these words, reclinin*; lierself, with 
wecpiii}*’ iwes, and face bedewed with teais, 
she kissc'd him. “ And so,” said she*, ** ^ood 
Melvil, farpwc‘1: onc’c* ai^’ain, farewcl, f»*oo<l 
IMc'h il ; and ;^rant t he assist aij,ec' of tin prayers 
to thy i|uecn and mistress ” 

She next turned to the nohlemen who at- 
tended her, and made a petition in Indialf of 
her servants, that they mi«;hl he well t^’eated, 
be allowed to c'ujoytbe presc'nts wbieli she bad 
made them, and be sent safely into their own 
country. Having receiv ed a fa> ourabh* answer, 
she preferred anotber recpu'.st, that tbdy 
be pei’iiiilted to attend her atherdi'atb: in 
order, said sbc‘, that their eye s may behold, and 
their hearts bear witness, bow ]iatiently their 
cjiieen and mistress can submit to her exe- 
eution, and bow constantly she p<*rseveres in 
her attacbiuont toiler religion. The carl of 
Kent opposed this desire, and told her, that 
they would be apt by their s}>e('ehes and cries 
to disturb both hcu’self and the sjieetators: he, 
was also apprehelisive lest thc'y should practise 
some supcTstition not meet for him to sufler ; 
such as dipping their handkerchiefs in her 
blood: for that wa** the iuKtaiic'e which he* 
made use of. ** My loid,” said the cjueen of 
Scots, “ I will give my word (alt Lough it he 
but dead') that they shall not incur any Id line 
in any of the actions which you have named. 
But ala-) ! ponrsoub! it would he a great eoii- 
solafion to lliein to bid llinr mistress farcwel. 
And I hope,” aibh-d slu', that > 0 * 11 * mistress, 
being a maiden ^pieeu, wtmhl vomli^.ife in le- 
gat'd of womaiiliood, that I should h.ive some 
of my own p»*ople about n»'‘ <d my tliaith, J 
know that her majesty bath not given yoii.'iiiy 
suel) strict eomiu i ml, but that }ou might grant 
me a retpiest of far gre.iter^. court sy, even 
Uioitgh 1 were a woman of inferior rank to 


that which 1 bear.” i'iiidiiig that the carl of 
Kent persisted still in his refusal, her mind, 
which liaii fortilied itself against the terrors of 
death, w.'is affected hytliis indignily, for which 
she was not juepared. “ I am cousin to your 
ipjeen','’ cried she, “ and descended from the 
lilood-royal of Henry VII, and a marrital queen 
of France, and an anoinl,ed queen of .Seotland.” 
TIk' eoinmissioiiers, perceiving how invidious 
their obstinacy would appear, ooiiferri'd a littk* 
together, and agreed that she might carry a 
few of her servants along with her. She made 
ehoic'c of four men and two maid-servants for 
that purpo-nc. 

She tlien passed into anollier hall, where w.xs 
f‘riM*ted the sealftdd, eoviTcd with black; ami 
sl«e saw with, an mulisiii.ayial eonntenaiiee, the 
i xeeutioiieis, and all the prejiar-atinii'* of fleath. 
'^riie room was crowded with spectators; and 
,110 ont‘ was so stt'cU-d against all sentimi'iit*. 
of huinanitv, as not to be moved wlu ii he re- 
flei ted on her ro\.d dignity, eonsideiing the 
suipriMiig tram of her inisjort unes, beheltl her 
iiiild Imt inllixilde eoiistaney, reealhsl her 
aiiiiahU' aceomph-'hincMits, or surveyed her 
In antics, wliicli, thimgli faded l)y}ears, and 
yet more l>y her anUetU'iis, still di-eovereii 
llnniselves in this fatal moinent. Here the 
w iir.uil for her exeeiition was ri:ad to her ; and 
tliirmg thi-> eer»*mony she was silent, hut 
.sliowid in her hehavioiir an iiididenoiee and 
upeoiKvni, as if the business had no wise re- 
gariled h<T. Before the executioners perfoi rni d 
their olliee, the dean of I'eterhorow stepped 
forth; and though lliq (pua'ii fre(|uently told 
him that h(' ina^ded led (‘oiieern hiinseli about 
her, that she was M illed in the ancient eatlio- 
lie and Koman religion, and that she meant to 
! ly down lic*r life in defence of that faith; he 
still thought il his duly to persist iu his lectures 
and exhortations, and to endeavour h(‘r con- 
version. The terms which he employed were, 
under eolourof pious iiist met ions, cruel insults 
on her unfortunate sit u.ition ; :uid besides their 
own absurdity, may be regarded as the most 
mortifying indignities to whicdi she had ever 
yet been exposed. He told her ih.it the queen 
of Kngland had on thi-» occasion shown a tender 
care of her; and notwithstanding the punish- 
menl justly to be inflicted on her for her 
manifold trespasses, ; was determined to use 
eyeiy exjicflient for sav-ing her soul from 
that destruction with which it was so nearly 
threatened: th:it sin: was now siandiiig upon 
the brink <»f eternity, and had no other means 
of escaping endless perdition, than by reptnt- 
ing her former wic'krdncss, by jusli lying ilie 
senlenee ])rohounced against her, 1^* a<*kni>vv- 
ledging the queen’s faviuirs, ainl by exerting 
a true and lively faith in Christ rbisus ; that 
the scriptures wi re the only rule of doctrine, 
the merits of Christ the only means of salva- 
tion , am* .if sin* liusted in the inventioHs or 
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lrvicp«i of iiHiii, slu; must expert in an instant 
;> fall into inter (larKm‘-.s, iutt) a pKn-e whore 
hall he wiM piii", Imwlint;*, and •^leediin*;; «»f 
( ith : th<* hand of death was ujioii her, 

he axe was laid to the root of tlie tree, the 
hnnie of the ^reat Jud^e of heaved was 
It ■ ted, the hook of her life was sjiread wide, 
Old the parli(Mdar senteuee and judginenl 
■,.i. le.idy to he ]«ninouneed upfiii Infer: and 
!.,i< a was now, duriiii>' this important mo- 
nt, ill her elioiee, either to rise to the 
in I eel ion of life, am! hi'ar tliat Joyful 
dotuuon, Otnu-j j/i' bfi'sst'd of huf lutlhcr ; or 
shap* the resurrect ion of eoiidemn.nion, 
I'piite wit)) sorrow and aii:riiish ; and to sutler 
hat drtaillul denimoialion, Oo, j/r ruiWttf 
ut'i rfrtio,shfi^ ft 

lliirinji,' tins il'si oiirse Mary eoidd not soine- 
ime>. iiihear hetrasiii" her impituii's*, l.y 
Dternipun*;' the jireaeher; amt tlie de:in, 
'•ndmi* that she had profited nothini^ hy his 
eel m e, at last hade her elianj^e her opini.m, 
•epeiit lier of her former wiekednes',, and 
her laith upon this "round, th.it only in 
. Imst .lesus eonhl slie hope t<i he saved. She 
iipweied airain and airaiii, witti f^reat cMniest- 
i : “ 7 ’iouhle not your ell any more ahout 
li‘e mattiM*; for 1 was liorn in tins reliiviun; I 
iiave lived ni tliis religion ; and in this reli- 
'lon 1 am resolved to die.” Bveii the tw'o 
iMiIs pereeived, that it was fruitless to liarass 
her any farther with theolofj^ieal disputes; 
■nid they onleied the dean to desist from 
1 uiiseasonahle exhortalions, and to pray 
loi her conversion, l)uyn«' the dean’s pr.iyer, 
she employed herself in private devotion 
Item the ofllee o! tlie Vn'"!!) ; ami alter 
he had finished, slu’ protioiineed aloud soiik* 
jielitions in English, for the allluded chureh, 
hn* an end of h*’r own troubles, for her son, 
and for fjiieen Eli/ahith; and pnyi'd CJod, 
th.'it that ]u*ineess mi^^ht lonj; jiro->per, and 
he employed in his service. The eail of 
Kind observing that in her devotions she 
made Ireijuent iiSe of the crueifix, could not 
forbear reproving her for her attaehnieut to 
th.d popish trumpery, as he termed it; and 
he (shortfd Jjiui’ to have Christ in her heart, 
not in Imt hand.^^ She rejilied with prcbenee 
mind, that it was difllcnlt to hold such an 
ohjeet in hep hand with<>\,it feeling her heart 
touched with some eompiun lion.^^ , 

She now began, with the aid of her two 
•‘Women, to disrolie herself; mid the exeiuilioner 
also lent his h.ind to assist them. She .smileil, 
mid s.iid, that she was m t aeeiistomed to nn- 
<lre',s heisell bi fcir(‘ so large a eompaiiy, nor 
h> he serveiji by Mieh velets. Iter .servants 
-mg hiu* 111 this eondition ready to l:iy hei 
l“‘-’ul upon the block, hurst into tears and 
laiiienfaiions ; she turned about to them ; put 
h‘‘v huger upon he* lip'., as a sign of imposing 
^'leme up.>ii ihtm amt having gkeii iheiu | 


her blessing, desired them to pray for her. 
One of her maid-, whom she had appointed 
for that purpose, eoveivd ht*r eyes with ;i 
hamlkereliief ; she laid herself down without 
any sign of fear or trepidation; and her head 
w.is K?*vored from her luidy at two Htroke.s hy 
the i*xet ulioner. He instantly held it up lo 
the speelators, streaming with blood, and 
agitated with the eonvuisiou.s of de.ith: the 
dean of Teterhorow alom; exelaiiiieil, “So 
perish all (jueen Klizahetli’s enemies T* Tin. 
earl of Kent alom- replied, “Amen!” 'I’lic' 
itteiition of all the olluT spectators vva.f 
fixed on tlie iiielaiieholy scene liefore them; 
iiid zeal and Ihittery ahke g:i\e place to 
p^t seiit pity and admiration of the expiring 
jnincess 

MARY’S CllARACTEtt. 

Thus peiisleal, in the fiirty-fifth year of her 
age,. a»id niiuti'cnth of her captivity in Eii'g ■ 
land, Man tjm eii of Scots ; a woman of gre.il, 
.ieroinpHshinent> both of body and mind, na- 
tuial well as aeipnred ; but uidortunate in 
her lile, ami flmiiig out* period very unhappy 
in her (‘onduit. 'I'he beauties of her ])ersoii, 
and ^r.iees of hei; air, eomhined to make her 
the mO''t amiable uf women; and the eharms 
of her address and eonversal ion aided the im 
pression which her lovtdy figure made on the 
iiearts of all beholders. Ainhilious and active 
ill hertc'inper, yet inclined to eheif fiilm'Ss .ind 
society; ol a lolty. spirit, eonsl.'nit, and even 
vehement, in her purpose, yet polite, and 
gentle, Aid affable in her deine:moup ; she 
seemed to partake only ‘o mneh of flu* male 
virtui-s as to render her e-iim.ihle, without 
relimpii*.hing tliose soil graces whu-h compose 
the proper ornament of her sex, in order to 
form a just idea of her character, we must 
set asitle one part of her cTmduet, while, she 
abandoned herself to the guidaiieo of a pro- 
flig-ateinan; and must consider these faults, 
v^hether we admit them to he iinprudenees or 
erinies, as the result of :in inexplicable, though 
not uncoiiimon, ineoiisl.uu’y in the human 
iiiiud, of the frailly of our nature, nf the vdo- 
lenee of passion, and <d' tlie ndhieiiee which 
situation-, and sometiiims raomentavy inei- 
denis, have on persons whose prineijiles arc 
not thoroughly eonfinncd hy experieiiee and 
ri lleetion. Enraged hy t he ungrateful comlueL 
of her hiishaiul, sedne<*d hy the treaeheroiis 
counsels of one in whom she reposed eoTifi- 
denee, transportisl hy the violence of her own 
temper, which nev"r lay hiiffieiently umh r the 
gmilanee of discretion, she, was betrayed into 
actions which may with some dilVieuUy he 
aeeoiintcd for, tmt whieli admit tif no apology 
nor even of alleviation. An enumer.ition of 
her ^jnalities mijijht cari-y Ih*'. ..ppear.im’e et 
.1 p.uiegy lie ; .ai iiccouin of lurcenhicf me-f 
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in Bunic parts wear the aspect of severe satire 
and invective. 

Her iiunieri>us misfortunes, the solitude of 
her lonj; and tedious captivity, and the per- 
secutioiih t(* which she had been exposed on 
account of her religion, i»ad wroui^ht ner up 
to a dej^ret* of !)ip;otry durin<^ her laU*r years; 
and su< h were the prevalent spirit and prin- 
ciples of the afjjc, that it is the less vrondiT if 
ln*r /cal, her resentment, and her intcTCst 
nnitin^, induced her to ^ive consent to a de- 
si;;n wliich conspirators, actuated only by the 
^ii'st oi these motives, had ioriued aj^ainst tlu' 
life of EliiSaheth. 

Tin: aUEEN’S AFFECTED SORROW! 

When the cpieen was inforiiied of Marv\ 
execution, she atl’eeted the utmost surprise 
and indi{'n;^tion. Her eounten.inee c-h.in^ed 
lier speech fauUeredi and f.nled her ; lor a lonj; 
time her sorrow was so deep that slie coidu 
not express it, hut stood fixed like a statue in 
sih'iice and mute astoiiishtiu'iit. After her 
f^rief was alile to find vent, it hurst out into 
loud wailings and lamentation ; she put herself 
ill deep tnoui'nin^ for this deplorable event ; 
ami sb<' w'as s<‘en perpetually bathed in ^ears, 
and sill rounded only by her maids ami women. 
None of her ministers or counsellors dart*d to 
approach her; or if any had such temerity, 
she chased them from her with the yiost \io- 
lent cx]»resiions of raeje and resentment : they 
laid all of them been guilty of an unpanlouable 
crime, iii putting to death her dear sister and 
kinswotnaii, contrary to her fixed jiiirpose,’'* 
of whi<‘h they were sufTicieiitly apprised and 
aetjiiainted. 

No sooner was her sorrow so much abated 
as to leave room for retliTtion, than she wrote 
a letter of apolotn' to the king of Scots, and 
sent it by sir Kollvrt Cary, sou of lord Huns- 
don. She then told biiii, that slu* wished he 
knew', blit not fell, the unutterable grief which 
she exjierienced, on account of that lameiil.ihle 
accident, wdiiel/f without her knowledge, much 
less coneurreiK'c, had hajijicned in England: 
that as her pen trembled when she .'i(teiiiptf*d 
to write it, she found lierseli obliged to eoniiiiit 
the relation of it to a messenger, her kinsman ; 
who would likewise inform his majesty of ever}' 
eireunistaiiee attending this dismal and un- 
looked-for misfortune : that she appealed to 
the supreme Judge of heaven and earth for her 
iiiAoeence ; and was also so happy, amidst her 
other afllietions, as to find that many persons 
in her court could hear witness to her vera- 
city ill this protestation: that she abhorred 
dissimulation; deemed nothing more worthy 
of a prince than a sinceic and open conduct; 
and could never surely he f:stec>nied so baseband 
poor spirited :is that, if sh(% had really given 
orders for this fatal execution, slie could on 


any consideration be induceil to deny them . 
that, though sensible of the Justice of the seii- 
teiiec pronounced against the unhapjiy pri- 
soner, she determined, from clemency, never 
to carry it into execution ; and could not but 
reseift the temerity of those who on this occa- 
sion had disappointed her intention : and that 
as no one loved him more dearly than herself, 
or borwa more anxious «*oneern for his welfare ; 
she hoped that he would coiibider everyone as 
his enemy who endeavoured, on aci'ount of the 
present iiiciileiit, to excite any aiiimobity be- 
tween tin 

In order the better to appease James, she 
committed Davison to prison, and ordered him 
he tried in the Star- Chainher for his mis- 
demeanor. 1’lie seeretaiy was eonfounded ; 
and being sensihh> of the danger which must 
attend his entering into a contest with the 
(pieen, he expressed ]»enitenee for his error, 
and submitted ver^ patiently to be railed at 
by those very counsellors whose persuasion 
had induced him to incur the guilt, and who 
had promised to countenaiiee and protect him. 
He was eorideriined to imprisonment during 
the cpiecn's pleasuie, and to pay a fine of ten 
thousand pounds. He remained a long time 
in custody ; and the fine, though it reduced 
him to beggary, was rigorously levied upon 
him. All the favour vvhieli he could obtain 
from the (jueeu, wiis sending him small sup- 
}»lies from time to time to keep him from pe- 
rishing in necessity.'*' He privately wrote an 
apology to Ins friend Walsingham, which. con- 
tains many curious p^irtieulars. Tlie French 
and Scotch ambassfvdoi s, he said, had been re- 
monstrating with the queen in ]Mar}\s hehalf; 
and immediately after their departure she 
eomm«uided him, of her own accord, to deliver 
her the warrant for the execution of that 
princess. She signed it readily, and ordered 
it to he sealed with the great seal of lilnglard. 
She apjieared in such good humour on the 
occasion, that she s vid to him in a Jocular 
niniiner, (>o tell all this to Walsingham, who 
is now sick: though I fear he will <lie of sor- 
row when he hears of it.** She added, tli.'it 
though she had so long delayed JJie execution, 
lest she should seem to he actuated by malice 
or cruelty, she was all along sensible of the 
necessity of it. In ilie same conversation she 
^blamed Drury and Paulel, that they had iio’t 
before eased her of this trouble ; and she ex- 
pressed a desire that Walsingham would hrin^ 
them to compliance in that particular. She 
was BO bent on this purpose, that some time 
after she asked Davison, Whether any letter 
ha<l come ft-om Paulel with regaij^l to the ser- 
vice expected of him ? Davison showed Vier 
Paulet’s letter, in which that geritlcmuii posi- 
tively refused to act any thing inconsistent 
with the principles of honour and justice. The 
queen fell into a passion, and accused Paulet 
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as well as Drury of perjury ; because, having 
taken the oath of association, in which they 
hatl hound themselves to aveng« her wronjfs, 
they had yet refused to lend their hand on 
this occasion. “ But others,” she said, ‘^vvill 
he found less scrupulous.” Davison adds, (hat 
nothing but the consent and exhortations ot 
the whole council could have enjja^ed him to 
seinl off the waiTant: he wits well aware of 
his tlanj^er ; and rcincinbered that the ijiiccn, 
after havin'? ordereil the execution of the duke 
ol Norfolk, had endeavoured, in a like iiianncr, 
to (iirow the whole hlamc and odium of that 
actum upon lord Hurlcif?h.‘*^ 

Klizabc'th’s dissiinulation was so g;ross that 
it «*oiild deceive nobody who was not pr<‘- 
vioii^ly ri'solvcd to he blinded ; hut as daiiics's 
concern for his mother was certainly more 
sincere and cordial, he discovered the hi^liest 
resent nu'ut, and n'fuscd to admit Cary into 
his presence. He recalled his ambassadors 
from Eu{?land; and seemed to breathe nothing; 
hut war and vi'iig-eance. The slates of Scot- 
land being? assmuhlcd, took jiart in his aiig?er; 
and professeil that they were rc.idy to spend 
their livt's and fortunes in revenge of liis mo- 
ther's death, and in defence of his title to tlie 
rown of Enghiiid. Many of the noliihly iii- 
tigatcrl him to take arips ; lord Sinclair, when 
he court ic i's apju.ared in deep mourning, pri‘- 
_ eiiled himself to the king, arrayed in complete 
\rmour, and said, that this was the proper 
iKiuniiiig for the <juecii. The catholics took 
;;;he op[K>rt unity of exhorting dames to make 
^ 1) idlianee witii the king«of Spain, to lay im- 
mediate claim to the crown of England, and 

0 ]M event the ruin which, from his niolhcr's 
'k'niiple, he might conclude would certainly, 

1 Eli/.ihcth’s power prevailed, overwhelm his 
crsoii an<l his kingdom. The <]uccu was sen- 
ible ot the danger attending these contibcls ; 
lid after allowing Janies some decent interval 
o vent his grief and anger, she etnployrd her 
'iiiissaries to pacify him, and to set before him 
lery motive of hope or fear which might 
ndnee him to live in amity with her. 

Walsiugham wrote f'^th March) to lord 
' iiii Ut one, James’s secret ar}', a Judicious letter 
o (he same purpose. He said. That he w;ts 
inieh surprised to hear of the violent resolu- 
'Oils taken in Scotland, efud of the passion 
li’icovcTed by a prince \)f so much Judgment 
‘od tenif)cr as James: that a war, founded 
. i “ely on the principle of revenge, and that 
0 oil account of an act of Justice which ne- 
had extorted, would fur ever be exposed 
censure, and eouhl not be excused by any 
-inciples of •quity or reason: thal if these 
"'VS were deemed less momentous among 
•iiecs, policy and interest ought certainly to 
attended to; and these motives did still 
*y'e evidently oppose all thoughts of a rup- 
with Elizabeth, and all revival •of ex- 


ploded claims to the English throne : that the 
inequality between the two kingdoms deprived 
James of any hopes of suci'css, if he trusted 
merely to the forc'C of his own state, and had 
no n'Ofiurse to foreign powers for assistance : 
tliat the objeetioris attending the introduction 
of succours from a more potent monarch ap- 
peared so evident from all the transactions of 
liistory, that tlwy could not escape a person 
of the king’s extensive knowledge ; but there 
were, in the presc ut ease, several peculiar eir- 
cumstunees, which ought for ever to deter him 
from having recourse to so dangerous an ex- 
pedient • that the French monarch, the ancient 
ally of Seotlaiifl, might willingly use the as- 
sistance of that kingdom figainst England; 
but would be displeased to see the union of 
these two kingdoms in llie person of Jatru^s ; 
a union which would ever after exclude him 
from practising that \«dicy formerly so useful 
to the French, and so periiicTous to the Scottish 
nation: that Henry, besides, infested with fac- 
tion .and domestic* war, was not in a condition 
of supporting distant allies; inucdi less would 
he expose himself to any hazard or expence, 
in order to aggrandize a near kinsman of the 
house yf Guisi*, the most determined enemies 
cif his repose and afithority : that the extensive 
pow(*r .and exorbitant amhilion of the Spanish 
monarch ren(h*rcd him a still more dangerous 
ally to S<‘otl.ind ; and :is he i‘vidently aspired 
to an ni.nerSHl inonarcdiy in the west, and 
h:ul in particular advanc'ed some claims to 
England, as if hi; were ihscendc'd from the 
house of Igancaster, he was at the same time 
the* common eiieiny of all priiiet's who wished 
to iiiaiiitaiii their itidepeiulence, and the ini- 
iindiate rival and eompetitor of the king of 
Scots: that tlie queen, by her own naval 
power and her alliance with the Hollanders, 
would probably inten*ept all^sueeours which 
might be sent to James from abroad, and he 
rnahled to decide the controversy in this 
island, with (he superior forces of her own 
kingdom, opposc'd to those of ^^'otlaiid: that 
if the king revived his mothers pretensions to 
the crown of England, he must also embrace 
her religion, by which alone they could be 
Justified; and must thereby undergo the in- 
famy of abandoning those ]irinejples in which 
he h;id b<*eii strictly educated, and to which he 
Jiad hitherto religiously adhered : that as he 
would, by such an apostacy, totally aliemate 
all thf^ prutcstaiits in Scotland and Englan([, 
he coulcl never gain the confidence of the ca- 
tholics, who would still entertain reasonable 
doubts of bis sincerity; that by advancing a 
present claim to the crown, he forfidted the 
certain prospect of his succession, and revived 
that national animosity which the late peace 
and alliance between the kingdoms had happily 
extinguished : thatf the whole gently and no- 
bility of England had openly declared them* 
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&flvfs f*»r <]»*■ <■><»' nllon <if the quecti f»t Sroi^; 
aiul if ftriines sIiow»mI siwh vioh-nt 
Ho'aiust (hat act of iustic*', they \voul»l in* c)l>- 
ligcil, tor tlu ii ovm Kueunty, to jircvcut f<»r 
ever so iio|il'i( ahlc a jirinee from over 

theiii* and th.U, however soiiu* person-^ iiiiijhl 
ia‘j»reseni his honour .is engage cl to seek ven 
j^ranee for the present alfronl and injiirv^ the 
true honour of a prince eonsisli'd in wisdom 
and inocieiMlion and jnstn e-, not in follow inu 
the dirtates r)f hUnd passion* or in pursuiofij 
at tin x])eio eve ry motive and 
evirv iiir(*rest.'^’ 'I’hese eorisiderat ions, joined 
to (he (leaciahle unainliilioiis tenipi r ol the 
youiiy; prince, prevailed ovit his n sentnieiu ; 
and Ijc fell »Tadnally into a jjDod eornspohd- 
ence with th(! court of Kni;land. Jt is pro- 
habl(‘ that the tiuecii’s eldel ohjeet in her dis- 
siinuhvlion with repaid to the execution ol 
Mary, wav, that she nii^ht tlnn’cliy alfori 
Jaint's a decent pretence for renew ins: his 
amity with her, on which their iiintiial in* 
ti'rest so much depended. 

DRAKE Dr.siKo^s i iiii i LEET ai CADIZ. 

Wiili.F, Elixaht'di ensured tranquillity fioin 
the attempts of liei i)(‘ar<*3t neijfhhour, she 
Was not nej;li«ent c)f more did ant daii«<«s. 
Heariiifj; tliat JMnlip, thon{;h he seenuMl to dis- 
semhle th(‘ daily insults and iiijiiri<‘s whi(‘li lie 
reeciveil from the Enj^hsh, was see\.etly pre- 
parhi^ a p'eat navy to attack her; she sent 
sir rraiieis Drake with a (leet to intercept his 
supplies, to pillap' his coast, and to di stroy 
his siiippinp Drake carried out four capital 
ships ol the queen’s, and twenty-six pfreat and 
small, with wliicli the London nierehanls, in 
hojies of Mhanii": in the* plunder, had supjdied 
him. Having learned from two Dutch sliips, 
which he. met ^*vith in his pa-.sap*, that a 
Spanish fleet, richly laden, was lyin'; at Cadiz, 
n*ady to set sail for Lisbon, the rendezvous of 
the intended Armada; he bent his <'ourse to 
the fornuT hayj^our, and boldly, as well as k.r- 
tnnately, made an attack on the eiu'iny. lie 
ohlip'd six pilleys, which made head against 
him, to take shelter under the forts ; he burned 
about a hundred vessels kaden with ammunition 
and naval stores ; and he destroyed a great ship 
of tilt* marquis of Santa Croce. Thcnee he si t 
sail for C.'nie St. Vincent, and took liy assault 
the castle situated on that promontory, with 
tljiree other fortresses. He next insulted Lis- 
hon; and findiiii; that llie inerehants, who 
hid engaged entirt ly in expeetatioii of profit, 
were diseon tented at the.v military enierprises, 
he set sail for the Toreeras, with an inieuiion 
of lying in w.iit for a rich earraek whic h was 
fcxpectcid in those parts. He was so fortunate 
as to meet with his jirize ; and by this short 
expedition in which the public bore so small 
a share, the adventurers were encouraged to 


I attf'inpl I irthei- eiderprise-,, tlie English Si'l- 
1 men le iriied to despise t lie gie.ii unwieldy .ships 
I of the i neiiiy, the naval juep.irations of Sjiaiii 
weredestroyeil, tiie iim niiid< xjiedition ag.iiiist 
I England was relardi.d a twelvemonth, and 
I thcMpieeii lliLieiiy had lei<iine to take more 
I secure iiiea.sui'e.s ag.iin.sl that formidable lu- 
I vasioii.'** 

''I'Ins year, Thomas Cavendish, a geritletmifi 
of Devonshire, who hail dissqi.iltd a good cs 
late hy living at court, heiug resolved to repair 
his fort 111 . e at the t'XjiMiie .of the Sp.imaKls, 
fitti'd out tlirer* ship's at i’lwnofilh, o.ae ot a 
liuiitlreil ;iiid (weutv tons, anolherof si.vly, and 
a llsird of forty; and with thcsi* small vess» K 
he ventured into the •South Sea, and toin- 
iiiittLd great depredarioiis on thi* Spani<ii\!-.. 
He took nineteen vessels, some of which weie 
ri'-hly laden; and returuing hy the (*ape of 
Cood Hope, lie came to Loudon, and entered 
the river in a kind of triuni|)h. His mariners 
and soldiers were clot hod in silk, hi** sails were 
of damask, his top-s.iil cloth of gold; and hii> 
prizes were esteemed the richest tli.it had ever 
heeii brought into Eiigl.inil.'*'' 

The laud enterjirise.s of the Ijiiglish were 
not, during this campaign, so advantageous or 
honoiuMhle to the nation. Tlie import. iiit 
jdaee of Deventer was int runted hy Leicester 
to William Stanley, with a garrison of twelve 
hundred English; and this gentleman, being 
a c.itholie, was alarmed at the discovery of 
IkihiiigtoiTs eons|'iraey, and became appre- 
heuMve lest (‘very one of his religion should 
thenceforth Ixi treat ‘d with distrust in Eng- 
land. He entered into a eorr<‘.spondeiiee with 
th(‘ .S|)aiii.ir(ls, betrayed the cdiy to (hem lor 
a sum of money, and engaged the wh(d(’ gar- 
rison to dt hcrt with him to the Spanish serviei*. 
Roland York, who eominanded a fort near 
Zutphen, imitated I is example ; and the Hol- 
lautlers, foriiierly disgusted with Leieesli r, and 
su.^pieioiis of the English, broke out into loud 
eomplaiiits against the iinpiovidenee, if riot 
the treaidiery, of his adininislralion. Soon 
after ho hiiusidf arrived in the Low Countries; 
but his conduct wa.s nowise ealeulated to give 
(hem satisfaction, or to remove the suspi 
cions which they had entertained against him. 
Till* prince of l^irma having besieged vSluys, 
Leieoter alteinpluR to relieve I he placet, fiiit 
hy sea, then hy land ; but f.iiled in lioth eiititr- 
prise.s; and as he ascribed his bad sueci'ss lo 
the ill heh.’iviour of tint Hollanders, they were 
equally free in reflections upon hi.s conduct. 
The hie,a<h between (hem heeame wider every 
day* they slighted hi^ authority, opposed hi.s 
uiea'^ures, and neglee(i‘d hii d uii.sels ; while 
he ( ndt ‘a vuu red, hy an imperious Ixhavioiir 
and hy violence, to recover that iiillue.J«r 
which he had lost by hi.4 imprudent and ill 
concerted measures. H(i was even suspected 
by the Dutch of a design to usurp iqion.lheii 
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iht‘ili<s; .ind tb'* jealousy I'uterlanuMl 
isiubi'i’,'"* extend toward'; llie <iu»'en biM’se!!'. 
I’hal jM incess bad inadt* S(HiiL* advances towards 
I jM-arc witb Sj),iiii • a conj,:*css bad Itccn 
)|i< ned at.HoiirlKjuriLV, a village near (irav^linc • 
iiid tliouirb till' two courts, esj»ceially that ot 
bad no other intcuUon than to amuse 
Mi ll of them its enemy by TK-gidiation, and 
iiMtoallx relax the preparations lor defence or 
ittaeb, tin* Dutch, who were determ-ned on 
to terms to return under the Spanish joKi*, 
teciine .'ntpn'herisive li'st Ilu ir Jiltertx slioidd 
sactjfiei’il ti» the pitlitieal iJllcr^‘•^ts of 
‘■a>.';Iand But the queen, uIkj knew the 
lupmlanee of her allianei* with the States 
b.nng the ]iresent codiunetnre, was re->ol\ei| 
() i',i\e them entire satis|ari»<»Fi, by ri ealling 
^eii'cster, and eoinmatiduig lum to lesigu hl^ 
',o\ eminent. Mauriie, son of lb<* late prince 
•I Orange, a youth <d' twenty years of was 
‘heted l>y the Stales goxeriior in bis place; 
iiid I'eregrine h»rd >Vdloiigbby was apyuuiiled 
w fheqiiei'ii (‘oininandt^r of the Knglish lorees. 
('lie measuri's of these (wo generals were nitieli 

harrassed by tin* malignity of Leicester, 
^ho h id l(‘ft a faetiiui ladiiiid him, and who 
till attempted, by nu ans of his emissaries, to 
hstnrh all the operations of the State's, As 
'ion a*- Kli/aheth n'ceiyeil intellig'eiiee of these 
bsoiders, she look earr* to redress them ; and 
.he obliged all the yiartisaiis of Kngland to fall 
rrto iinanimity with prinee Manriee.*'^ But 
liongli In r good sense so far ju'evailed over 
icr partiality to Liiee.sler, she never could he 
Made fully st'nsihle of hi» vices and ineapaeity: 
he snhinissions which he made lier i (‘stored 
iiin to her wonted favour; and lord Biiek- 
inrst, who had aec'iisial him of tniseoiidiiel in 
fhdiand, lost her eonfiileiiee tor some time, 
md was even eoniinitled to <*ustody. 

Sir (diristoplier Hatton was aiudher favourite 
‘vh(‘ at this time ree(‘ived some marks ol her 
lartiality. 'I’lioug'li lie had ii(‘ver follow (*d the 
ipofession of tin* l.iw, he was made eliaiicellor 
m the place of Bromley deceased; hut, iiot- 
rtithstanding all the expeetalions and perhaps 
^Khes of th(‘ lawyers, he behaved in a manner 
'lot unworthy ol that high st.itiou: his good 
fi Uural capacity suyiplud the y)l:u*<i of exyu*- 
'Mciiee and study ; and his decisions were not 
biiind detieient either in yioint of equity or 
lodgment. His eiiemfes had eontrihuted to 
■his yiromotion, in hoy)(\s that his ahsenre from 
’‘mrt, while he atteiuh d thci business of (‘hati- 
would gradually estrange the queen from 
iini, and give th(*iii an opyiorliiniiy of under* 
niining him in her favour. ^ 

I’HILIP IWMECTS THE INVASION OF 
ENGLAND. 1588. 

Ihf.sr littlo intripiOR and rahals of tbo 
toutt won; ..ilciiceil by tin: account which 


came from all lyuarters, of the vast yueyiaralions 
III ide iiy the Spaniards for the invasion of 
iLiiglaiid, and for tlu entire eoiKyuest of that 
kingdom. Bhili]>, though h(‘ had not }('t 
deflated war, on ma'ount of the hostilities 
whi(‘h Eli/ahelh Lvery wheie eoiiimitted upon 
him, had long h.Lihoiired a Mcerct and violent 
desire of revenge against her. His amhitioii 
also, and the hoyits ot extending his emyiire, 
were iiuieli eiicouiaged hy the y>r<‘s(’iit I»i*o''* 
yierous slate of Ins atVairs ; by the coiujuest of 
Bortugal, tlu* a(‘(|nisition of tbe East-indi uj^ 
eoiniiieiee and si>ttb*iiionts, and the ;ye.irly 
tinyiortatioii of vast treasurfs from Aiiieriei. 
'I'he yioiiit on which he rested ln*% highest glory, 
the y)erpi‘tiial ohjeet of his yiohey, was to suy>- 
port orthodoxy and exl(‘rminale htresy ; and 
as the yiow'cr and eiedit of Kli/.ah(‘th were the 
(*hief hnlwark of tbe yirotestaiits, he lioyied, if 
•lie could subdue that y)nii(*ess, loficfyinre the 
4‘lernal renown of re-uuitiug the wViole Chris* 
liaii world iti the eatluilie (‘oiiiinunion. Above 
all, his indignation ag:iinst his revolted sub- 
jects in tin* N(‘tberlaiid.s instigated him to 
altai^k tlu* Faiglish, who had encouraged that 
iiisiirreetiou, and who, hy their vicinity, wi re 
so wijl enabled to supyiort the Hollandf'rs, 
that he could n<.*\er hoyM* to nshuM* tliesf* 
rebels vvliih* the y»ower ol that kingdom re- 
mained cut in* and unliroken. To sululue 
Kiigland seemed a necessary yinqiarative to 
the re-e.*tabli*.hm(*nt of his anthfjrity in the 
Netherlands ; and notwithstanding ay)jj»*ar- 
aiiees, tlu* fornu*r was in itself, as a more iiu- 
|>ortant, so a more easy undertaking than the 
latter. That kingdom lay lusarer .S|»aiu I ban 
the Low C oiinlrie*', and was nion* f'xyiosed to 
invasions from that (juartf'r ; .aft (‘r an enemy 
had once ohtaimd ciitraiue, the difTieulty 
seemed to bo over, as it was neitlier for- 
tified by art or nature; long yieaeu had 
deyirived it of all niilitai^ discipline and ex- 
yrerience; and the catholics, in which it still 
alioiitided, would h(* r(*:idy, it was hoyied, to 
jt4ii any invader who should f^'e them from 
those yierseeulions under which they Jahoiin'd, 
and Khould revenge the death of the (yueen of 
Scots, on whom they had fixed all their aflec- 
tions, '^I’lu* fate of England iimst bi' decided 
ill one battle at sea, and another at land ; 
and what eoiiiyiaiison h(‘twet*ii the Knglish 
and Syianiards, either in yioiiit of naval furce, 
or in the numbers, reputation, and veteran 
bravery of their armies ^ Besides the aeiyiiiiii- 
lion of so great a kingdom, Kueee*,’, against 
Kiighuid ensured the iintn^'diaic suhyeelion (if 
the Hollanders, who, att.iekrd on (.very h.iiui, 
and deprived of all sCipy>ort, must yield their 
stubborn necks to that yoke which tlu^v had 
so long resisted. Hayipily this (a)n(|U(*Ht, as it 
W'a.s of tbe utmost importance to the gr.uaUtir 
of Syiain, would lAt at present be opy)os(‘d liy 
the jealousy of •ther powers, naturally so 
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much interested to prevent the success *»f the 
enterprise. A truce was lately eoiicliicU'd with 
the Turks; the empire was in the hands of 
a friend and near ally; and France, the per- 
petual rival of Spain, was so tom with intes- 
tine commotions, that she had no leisure to 
pay attention tt> her foreij^n interests. This 
favoiirahleopportiiiiity, therefore, which nii<;;ht 
never a^aiii present it>.elf, must he seiised, and 
one hold effort made for acquiriiit; that ascend- 
ant in Kurope, to whieh the present «jreat- 
and prosperity of the S]>auiards seemed 
so fully to entitle them/” 

THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 

ThT'.-*E hopes and motives enij;a;;jed Philip, 
notwithstanding his cautious temper, to un- 
dertake this hazardous enterj>nse ; and thou«h 
the prince, now ereated by the pope duke of 
Parma, when eonsul(i*d, opposed the attempt, 
at least repri'sented llie necessity of ]n*e\iously 
getting possession of some sea- port town in 
the Netherlands, which might aflbrd a retreat 
to the Spanish n.ivy,*'^ it was determined by 
the catholic monarch to i)r()C(*ed iinnjcdi.itely 
to the execution of this ambiiioiis pi^Ject. 
Duriiigsometime he had been secretly m.tkiiig 
preparations; but as soon as the resolution 
was fully taken, every part of his vast empire 
resounded with the noise of armaments, and 
all his ministers, generals, and admirids, wen? 
I'lnployed in forwarding the design. The mar- 
fpiis of Santa ( roce, a S(‘a ollicer of great re- 
putation and experience, was destincjl to euni- 
mand the fleet; and by his counsels were the 
naval etjuipments conducted. In all the ports 
of Sicily, Naples, Spain, and Portugal, artisans 
were employed in biiildingvesselsof uneomnion 
size and force ; naval stores were bought at a 
great expence ; ,7>rovisions amassed ; armies 
levied and ciuarlercd in the maritime towns of 
Spain ; and plans laid for fitting out such a 
fleet and embarkation as had inner before had 
its equal in lvy.rope. The military prepar,*- 
tioiis in Flanders were no less formidable. 
Troop.s from all quarters were every moment 
assembling, to reinforce the duke of Parma. 
Capizuehi and Spinelli conducted forces from 
Italy: the marquis of IJorgaut, a prince of the 
house of Austria, levied troops in Geriiiany: 
the Walloon and Burgundian regiments were 
completed or augmented : the Spanish infantry 
W9S supplied with recruits ; and an army of 
thirty-four thousand men was assembled in 
the Netherlands, and kept in readiness to be 
transported into England. The duke of Parma 
employcul all the carpenters whom he could 
procure, either in Flanders or in Lower Ger- 
many, and the coasts of the Baltic ; and he 
built at Dunkirk and Newport, but especially 
at Antwerp, a great number of boats and flat- 
bottomed vessels, for the tcansporting of his 


infantry and c*avalry. The most renowned 
iiuldlity and princes of Italy and Spain were 
anilntioiis of sharing in the honour of this 
great enterprise. Don Amadieiis of Savoy, 
don 4 ohn of Medidfe, Vespasian G<»nzaga, 
duke of Siihionetta, and the duke of Pastrana, 
hasteiieil to join the army under the duke of 
Parma. About two thousand volunteers in 
Spain, many of them men of family, had cn- 
lisled ill the service;. No doubts were enter- 
tained, but such vast prcpar.ations, conducted 
by oflieiMS of such consummate skill, must 
iinally be sueef;ssful. And the Spaniards, 
ostenlatioiis (>f their power, and elated with 
vain hopivs, h.ul already di'iiominated their 
navy the Ininncihle Armada. 

PREPARATIONS IN ENGLAND. 

News of these extraordinary preparations 
soon reached the court of London ; and not- 
witlistaiiding the secrecy of the Spanish eoun- 
eil, and their pretending to employ this force 
in the Indies, it was tasiiy cuiichided, that 
they meant t»> make some effort against Eng- 
land. The quc‘en h.ul loreseen the invasion ; 
and finding that she must jkjw contend for her 
crown willi the whole fence of Spain, she made 
preparations for resistiuiee ; nor was she dis- 
mayed with that power by whieh all Europe 
apprehended she must of necessity be over- 
whedmed. Her force indeed seemed very 
unf'(|ual to resist so potent an enemy, .All the 
sailors in England amounted at that time to 
about fourteen thousand men/*^ The size of 
the English shipping was in general so small, 
that except a few of (he queeirs ships of war, 
there were not four vessels belonging to the 
merehant.s which exceeded four hundred tons.-**^ 
I’he royal navy consisted only of twenty-eight 
sail/® many of whi* hwere of small size ; none 
of them excec'ded the bn Ik of our largest 
frigates, and most of tlnun deserved railier the 
name of piiiiiaees than of ships. The only 
advantage of the English fleet consisted in the 
dexterity and courage of the seamen, who, 
being accustomed to sail in tempestuous seas, 
and expose themselves to all dangers, as much 
exceeded in this particular the Spanish mari- 
ners, as their vessels were inferior in size and 
force to those of that iiation.^^ All the com- 
mereial towns of England were required to 
furnish ships for rciiifi)rcing this small navy; 
and they discovered on the present oceasioif 
groat alacrity in defending their liberty and 
religion against those iiiitninent perils with 
whieh they were menaced. The citizens of 
London, in order to show theii^ zeal in the 
common cause, instead of fifteen vessels which 
they were commanded to equip, voluntarily 
fitted out double the number.*^ The gentry 
and nobility hired, and armed, and manned, 
forty-lhifee ships at their own charge and 
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all tlu* lorxiis which the queen (leiTianded were j 
frankly j^jpaiitwl by the {lersons applied to. ; 
Lord Howard of Kthutrliam, a man of courage > 
ainl capacity, was admiral, and took on him 
the <'ommand of the navy : Drake, Hawkins, 
and Frobisher, the most renowned sCc^men in 
Europe, servc'd under him. The principal 
fleet was stationed at Plymouth. A smaller 
squadron, consisting of forty vessels, English 
ainl Flemish, wfus contmaiidedhy lord Seynmur, 
scct»nd son of protector Somersi t ; and lay off 
Dunkirk, in order to intercept the duke of 
Parma. 

I’lie land f«)rcps of England, compared to 
those of Spain, possessed contrary r|ualitics to 
its naval power: they were more numerous 
than the enemy, hut much inferior in disci- 
pline, reputation, and experience. An army 
of twenty thousand men was disposed in 
different bodies along the soutfi coast ; and^ 
ordc*r« were given them, if they could not pre- 
vent the landing of the Spaniard, to retire 
backwards, to waste the country around, .and 
lo wait for reinforcement from the neigh- 
bouring counties, Uforc they approached the 
enemy. A body of twenty-two thousand foot, 
and a thousand horse, under the <*ouimand of 
the eail of L« ieestep, was stationed at Tilbury, 
in order to deb nd the capital. The principal 
army consisted of fhirty-four thonsand loot 
and two thousand horse, and was eominandecl 
by lord Muiisdon. These forces weiv n*servejl 
for guarding the quc( ii’s j)crpon, and were up- 
]n>int(>d lo marc'h whithersoever the enemy 
should a])))ear. The fate of Kuglaiul, if all the 
Spanish armies shouM lie able to laud, seemed 
to depciifl on the issiu' of a single battle ; and 
men of reflection eiit«irtained the most disinal 
apprehensions, ’^vllen they considered the force 
of fifty thousand veteran Spaniards, com- 
manded by cxperieiieed officers, under the 
duke of Parma, the most consnmm.ate general 
of the age; and compared this formidable 
armament with the military power, which 
England, not enervated by peace, but long 
disused to war, could muster up against it. 

The l.•hief support of the kingdom seemed 
to consist in the vigour and prudence of the 
queen’s conduct; who, undismayed by the 
present dangers, issued all her orders with 
tranquillity, animated Iftr people to a steady 
resistance, and emplayed every resource whicl} 
either her domestic situation or her foreign 
alliances could afford her. She sent sir Robert 
Sidney into S(*ot]and, and exhorted the king to 
remain attached to her, and to consider the 
danger which at present menaced his sove- 
reignty no Jess than her own, fftim the am- 
bition of the Spanish tyrant the ambassador 
found James well disposed to cultivate a union 
'vilh England, and that prince even kcjit him- 
self prepared lo march with the force of his 
whole kiiigdutn to the assistance of EUzaUeth. 
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Her authority with the king of Denmark, ami 
the tie of their coiiinioii ndigioii, engaged this 
monarch, upon her a)qtlicattoii, to seizi a 
squadron of ships which Philip had Imught 
hir<^l in the Danish harbours the Hanso 
Towns, though nut at that time on good terms 
with Elizabeth, were indui'ed by the same 
motives to retard so long the equipment of 
some vessels in their ]H>rts, that they became 
useless to the purpose of invading England. 
All the protestants throughout Europe re- 
garded this euterprise as the critical event, 
which was to decide for ever the fate of th?*ir 
religion ; and though unable, by reason of their 
distance, to join their force to that of Eliza- 
lieth, they kept their eyes fixed on her con- 
duct and fortune, and beheld with anxiety, 
mixed with admiration, the intrepid counte- 
nance with which she encountered that dreail- 
ful tempest which was every ^moiaenl ad- 
vancing towards her. • 

The queen also was sensible that, next to 
the gruieral popularity whicdi she enjoyed, and 
the confidence which her .subjects reposed in 
her prudent government, the firmest support 
of her throne consisted in the general 2e:il c>t 
the jjcople for the protestant religion, and the 
strong prejudices which they had imbibed 
agaiiKt p(ipery. She took care, on the present 
oecasion, to revive in the nation this attach- 
ment to their own sect, and this abhorrence 
of the opposite. The English were reminded 
of their former danger from tlff‘ tyranny ol 
Spain : all the barbarities exercised by Mary 
ag.iinst the protestants were ascribed to the 
cuunself of that bigoted and imperious nation: 
the bloody massacres in the Indies, the un- 
relenting executions in the Low Countries, 
the horrid cruelties and iniquities of the iii- 
qiiisilioii were set before men’s eyes: a list 
and descrijition was publjshed, and pictures 
dispersed, of the several instruments of torture 
with which, it was pretended, the Spanish 
Armada was lo.adcd ; and cvtTy artifice, as well 
^ reason, wjis entploycd to ainmate the p€v»plo 
to a vigorous defence of their religion, their 
laws, and their liberties. 

But while the queen, in this critical emer- 
gence, roused the animosity of the nation 
against popery, she tiealcd the partisans of 
that sect with moderation, and gave not way 
to an undistinguishing fury against them. 
Though she knew that Sixtus Quintus, the 
present pope, famous for his capacity aucj his 
tyranny, had fulminated a new bull of excom<* 
munication against her, had deposed her, had 
absolved her subjects from their oaths of 
allegiance, had published a crusade against 
England, and had granted plenary indulgences 
to every one engaged in the present invasion.*, 
she would not believe that all her catholic- 
subjects could so blinded, as to sacrifice 
to bigotry their ^duty to their sovereign, 

y 
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the liberty and inilepciuleiice of their native 
country. She rejected all violent counsels, by 
which she was ur^cd to seek pretences for 
dispatching the leaders of that party: she 
woiihl not even confine any eonsidcrahlc num- 
ber of them : and the catholie-s, sensible of Ails 
{?ood usa{?c, peiUTally expressed great zeal for 
the public service. Some, gentlemen of that 
sect, conscious that they could not expect any 
trust or authority, ^ei»tcrcd themselves as vo- 
lunteers in the fleet or ariny:'’^ some equipped 
.ships at their own charge, and gave the com- 
m.'liid of them to protestants: others were 
aciive in animating their tenants, and vassals, 
and neighbours, to the defence of their coun- 
try: and every rank of men, burying for the 
present all party distinctions, seemed to pre- 
pare themselves with onler as well as vigour 
to resist the violence of these invaders. 

The more t(' excite the martial spirit of the 
nation, the epu'en appeared on horseback in 
the camp at Tilbury; and riding through the 
lines, discovered a cheerful and animated 
countenance, exhorted the soldiers to remem- 
ber their duty to their country and their reli- 
gion, and professed her intention, though a 
woman, to lead them herself into the field 
against the enemy, and rather to perisli* in 
battle than survive the ruin and slavery of her 
people. [5ce noie M, ai the end of this P'oL"] 
this spirited behaviour she revived the ten- 
diTtiess and admiration of the soldiery: an 
attachment fo her person became a kind of 
enthusiasm among them : and thc^y asked one 
another. Whether it were possible that Eng- 
lishmen could abandon this glorious caust^ 
could display less fortitude than appeared in 
the female sex, or could ever by any dangers 
Ih; induced to relinquish the defence of their 
heroic princess ? 

'I'he Spanish Ari;pada was ready in the be- 
ginning of May, but the moment it was pre- 
paring to sail, the marquis of Santa Croce, the 
admiral, was seized with a fever, of which he 
soon after died. ^ The vice-admiral, the duke 
of Paliano, by a strange concurrence of acci- 
dents, at the very same time suffered the same 
fate ; and the king appointed for admiral the 
duke of Medina Sidoiiia, a nobleman of great 
family, but unexperienced in action, and en- 
tirely unacquainted with sea affairs. Alcarede 
was appointed vice-admiral. This misfortune, 
besides the loss of so great an officer as Santa 
Cro^«, retarded the sailing of the Armada, and 
gave the English more time for their prepar- 
ations to oppose them. At last the Spanish 
fleet, full of hopes and alacrity, set sail from 
Lisbon ( 29 th May); but next day met with 
a violent tempest, which scattered the ships, 
sunk some of the smallest, and farced the rest 
to take shelter in the Groine, where they 
waited till they could be refitted. Wh^ n news 
uf this event was earned to Eqgland, the queen 


conehided that the design of an invasion was 
disappointed fur this summer ; and being always 
ready to lay hold on every pretence for sriving 
money, she made Walsingham write to the 
admiral, directing h.im to lay up some of the 
larger ships, and to disi'hargc the seamen ; 
but lord Effingham, who was not so sanguine 
ill his hopes, used the freedom to disobey t hesc 
orders; and he begged leave to retain all the 
ships ill service, though it should he at iiis own 
expellee. lJc> took advaiitzigc of a north wind, 
and sailed towards the: coast of Spain, with an 
iuleiitjon of attacking tiie enemy in their har- 
bours ; biitthf' wind changing to the south, he 
la*came apprehensive lest iliey might have 8«t 
sail, and by passing him at sea, invade England, 
now exposecl by the absence of the fleet. He 
returned, therefore, with the utmost expedi- 
tion to Plymouth, and lay at aiiehor in tli.'it 
harbour. 

Meanwhile, all the damages of the Armada 
were repaired; and the Spaniards with fresh 
hopes set out again to sea, in prosi'ciition of 
their enterprise. The fleet consisted of a bun 
dred and thirty vessels, of which near a hun 
dred were galleons, and were uf greater size 
than any ever behuv ii.M*d in Europe, it car- 
ric*d on boani niiii*teen thousand two hundred 
and ninety-five soldiers, eight thousand four 
hundred and fifty-six inar'iners, two thousand 
and eighty-eight galley-slaves, and two tlioiN 
sand six hundred and thirty gn^at pieces ol 
brass ordnaiu'c. It was \ictuah‘d for six 
months; and was attended by twenty lesser 
ships, called caravals, and ten salves with six 
oars a- piece.®® 

THE ARMADA ARRIVES IN THE 
CHANNEL. Jubj 19. 

The plan formed by the king of Spain was, 
that the Armada should sail to the coast op- 
posite to Dunkirk and Newport; and having 
chased away all English or FJemisli vessels, 
which miglit obstruct the passage (for it was 
never supposed thc'y could make opposition), 
should Join themselves with the duke of Parma, 
should thence make sail to the Thames, tuid 
having landed the whole Spanish army, thus 
complete at one blow the entire conquest of 
England. In prosecutjon of this scheme, Philip 
g.avo orders to the dukCi of Medina, that in' 
passing along the channel, he should sail as 
near the coast of France as be could with 
safety: that he should by this policy avoid 
meeting with the English fleet ; and, keeping 
in view the main enterprise, should neglect 
all smaller successes, which might prove an 
obstacle, or even interpose a delay, to the ac- 
quisition of a kingdom.®^ After the Armada 
was under sail, they took a fisberiiiaii, who 
informed them that the English admiral had 
been lately at sea, had heard of the tempest 
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whit'll 8catt«!ml the Armada, had retired back 
into Plymouth, and no longer ex peeling an in- 
vasion this season, had laid up his ahijis, ami 
diseiiart^ed most of tlie seamen. From this 
falie iiitelli^fenee the duke of Medina eoneeived 
the preat facility of attacking and crestro>ing 
th(‘ Knglish ships in harbour; and he was 
ttnnpled by the prospect of so decisive an ad- 
\ ant age to break his orders, and make sail 
tbreetly for Plymouth: a resolution which 
pi oved the safety of Kngland. The Li/ard was 
the first land made by the Armada, about sun- 
set ; and as tin; Spaniards took it for th«' 
Kaiii-hcad near Plymouth, they bore out to sea 
with an iuteiilion of rctiirniiig next day, and 
attai'king the English navy. Tlwy were des«.‘ 
cried by J'leining, a Scottish jiirate, who was 
roving in those seas, and who iniinediafcly set 
sail to inform the English admiral of thi'ir ap- 
proach another fortunate event whi<‘h cofi- 
trjlmtcd extremely to the safely of the fleet. 
Eflinghani had just time to get out of port, 
when he saw the Spanish Armada coming full 
sail towards him, disposed in the form of a 
crescent, and stretching the distance of seven 
miles from the extremity of one division to that 
of the other. 

The writers of that age raise their style by 
a ponijious descrijition of this spectacle; the 
most iiiagnifieent that had ('ver ajipcared ujion 
the ocean, infusing equal terror and admiration 
into the minds of all beholders. The lofty 
imists, the swelling sads, and the lowering 
pcows of the Spaiiisii galleons, seem impossible 
to be justly iiamtei}) but by assuming the 
colours of iioeti'v; j.iid an eloquent historian 
of Italy, in imitalion of Camden, has asserted, 
that the Armada, though the sViips bore every 
sail, y«.*t advanced with a slow motion; as if 
tlie ocean groaned with supporting, and the 
winds were tired with impelling, fo enormous 
a wi*ight.^’‘* The truth, however, it., that the 
largest of tlie Spanish vesseds would scarcely 
jiass lor third r.ites in the present navy of Eng- 
land ; yet they were so ill framed, or so ilU 
governed, that they were quite unwieldy, and 
could not sail upon a wind, nor taek on oc- 
casion, nor be managed in stormy weather by 
the seamen. Neither the iiiechaiiics of ship- 
building, nor the experience of mariners, had 
attained so great perfef^iou as could serve for 
the security and government of such bulky 
vessels ; and the English, who had already had 
experience how unserviceable they commonly 
Were, beheld without dismay their tremendous 
appearance. 

Effingham gave orders not to come to close 
fight witlijlie Spaniards wher^thesizc of the 
ships, he suspected, and the numbers of the 
J-oldiers, would be a disadvantage to the Eng- 
lish ; hut to cannonade them at a distance, and 
to wait the opportunity which winds, currents, 
or various accidents, must afford him, of inter- 


cepting some scattered vessels of the enemv. 
Nor was it long before tlie event answered ex- 
pec'tatk)!!, A great ship of Hiseay, on hoard of 
which was a considerable part of the Spanish 
iT^mcy, took fire by acciilent ; and whilt* all 
hands were employed in extinguishing the 
flames, she fell behind the rest of the Armada : 
the great galleon of Andalusia was detaiiietl hy 
the springing of her mast and both these 
vessels were taken after some resistance, hy 
sir Francis Drake. As the Armada advanced 
up the channel, the English hung upon its 
rear, and still infested it with skirmislies. 
Each trial abated the confidence of the Spa- 
niards, and added courage to the English ; and 
the latter soon foinul, tliat even in elose fight 
the size of the Spanish ships w'as no advantage' 
to them. Their hulk exposed them the more 
to the fire of the enemy; while their cannon, 
fdaeed too high, shot over tl*c heads of the 
English. The alarm Ifiiving now reached the 
cojist of England, the nobility and gentry 
hastened out with their vessels from every 
harbour, and reinforced the admiral. The 
earls of Oxford, Northinnberlaiid, and Cum- 
berland, sir Thomas Cecil, sir Robert Cecil, 
Walter Raleigh, sir Thomas Vavasor, sir 
'fhoinas Cerrard, sir Charles Blount, with 
many others, distinguished themselves hy this 
generous and disinti'rcsted service of their 
country. The English fleet, iifti'r the eon- 
junetionof those ships, amounted to a huudred 
and forty sail, * 

The Armada had now reached Calais, and 
cast anchor before that place ; in expectation 
that flje duke of Parma, who had gotten in- 
telligence of their approach, would put to sea 
and join his forces to them. The English ad- 
miral praetisf'd here a suceessful stratagem 
upon the Spaniards. He took eight of his 
smaller ships, and filling them with all com- 
bustible materials, sent 1 hem one after another 
into the midst of the enemy. The Spaniards 
faiieied that thi'y were fireships of the same 
contrivance with a famous^vessel whii'h had 
lately doin' so much execution in the Seheldo 
near Antwerp ; and they immediately cut their 
cables, and took to flight with the greatest dis- 
order and precipitation. The English fell 
upon them next morning while in confusion ; 
and besides doing groat damage to other ships, 
they took or destroyed about twelve of the 
enemy. 

By this time it was Isecomc apparent that 
the intention for which these prep.arations 
were made by the Spaniards, was entirely 
frustrated. The vessels provided by the duke 
of Parma were made for transporting soldiers, 
not for fighting ; and that general, when urged 
to leave the harbour, positively refused to ex- 
pose his flourishing army to such a]»parent 
hazard ; while*the English not only were ahl»i 
to keep the sc), hut seemed even to trininph 
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over their enemy. The Spanish athniral fouml, 
in many rein'Oimters, that while he lt>st so 
considerable a part of his own navy, he had 
destroyed only one small vess(*l of the Fhi^lish ; 
and he foresaw, that by eontinuin^so unequal 
a combat, he must draw inevitable destruction 
on all the remainder. He prepared therefore 
to return homewards ; but as the wind was 
contrary to liis prissag^e through the channel, 
he resolved to sail northwards, and making the 
tour of the island, reach the Spanish harbours 
by the ocean. The English fled followed him 
duilngsoine time ; and had not their atiimuiih 
tioii fallen short, by the negligence of the of- 
fieersin suppl}ing them, they had obliged the 
whole Artiiuda to surrender at discretion. Th«' 
duke of Medina had once taken that rf^solutiou ; 
hilt was diverted from it by the advice of his 
I’onfcssor, This comdusion of the* enterprise 
would have heiyi more glorious to the English ; 
hut the event proved ^most equally fatal to 
the Spaniards. A violent tempest overtook 
the Armada after it passed the Orkneys: the 
ships had already lost their anchors, and were 
obliged to keep to sea: the mariners, unae- 
eustunied to such hardships, and not able to 
govern such unwieldy vessels, yitdded to tpe 
fury of the storm, and allowed* their ships to 
drive cither on the western i-slos of Si'otland, 
or on the coast of Indatid, where thc?y were 
miserably wrecked. Not a lialf of the navy 
returned to Spain ; and the seamen as well as 
soldiers who rt^nairied, were so overeomt* with 
hardships and fatigue, and so dispirited by 
their discomfiture, that they filled all Spain 
with account,'* of the desperate valour bf the 
English, and of the tempestuous violence of 
that ocean which surrounds them. 

Such wa.s the miserable and dishonourable 
eunclusioii of an enterprise which had been 
preparing for three y^!ars, which had exhausted 
the revenue and force of Spain, and which had 
long filled all Europe with anxiety or expec- 
tation. Philip, who w.'is a slave to his ainhitiuii, 
but had an entire command over his roiinto- 
iiaiice, no sooner Iieard of the mortifying event 
which blasted all his hopes, than he fell on his 
knees, and rendering thanks for that gracious 
dispensation of Providence, expressed his joy 
that the calamity was not greater. The Spa- 
nish priests, who had so often blest this holy 
crusade, and foretold its infallible success, were 
somewhat at a loss to account for the victory 
gained over the catholic monarch by excom- 
municated heretics and an execrable usurper: 
but they nt last discovered, that all the cala- 
mities of the Spaniards had proceeded from 
their allowing the infidel Moors to live among 
them. [See note N, at the end qf this A'Ti/.] 
1589. Soon after the defeat and dispersion 
of the Spanish Armada, the queen summoned 
a new parliament (4th Feb.)^ and received 
from them a supply of two sut^idies and four 


fifteenths, payable in four years. This is the 
first instance thjit subsidies were dou tiled in 
one supply; and so unusual a eoiicessioii was 
probably oht aim'd from the joy of the present 
success, and from the general sense of the 
queeifs Necessities. Some inemhers objected 
to this heavy charge, on account of the great 
burthen of loans wliich had lately been imposed 
upon the nation. [•See note at the end of 
this /«/.] 

A PARLIAMENT. 

Em'/abf.tii foresaw, tlnat this house of com- 
mons, like all the foregoing, would be governed 
by the puritans; and therefore, to obviate 
their cnterjirises, she renewed at the heginning 
of the RcsMoii her usual injunction, (h;it the 
parliament should not on any account presume 
tq* treat of matters ecclesiastical. Notwith- 
st.anditig this strict inhibition, the xeal of one 
Dam port moved him to present a hill to the 
commons for remedying spiritual grievances, 
ami for restraining the tyranny of the eccle- 
siastical commission, whicdi were certainly 
great : hut when Mr. secretary Wolcy reminded 
the house of her majcsty*s rommands, no one 
durst second the motion ; the bill was not so 
much as read ; and the speaker returned it to 
Dampoil without taking the least notice of 
Some iiiembers of the house, notwith- 
standing the general submission, were even 
coiiiinitted to custody on account of this 
attempt.®^ 

The imperious conduct of Elizabeth ap- 
peared still more clearly in another parlia- 
mentary transact ion. 'Ehe right of purvijyaiice 
was an ancient pn»rogative, by which the of- 
ficers of the crown could at pleasure take pro- 
visions for the household from all the neigh- 
bouring counties, and could maki: use of the 
carts and carriages of the fanners ; and the 
pric.>c of these ('oiiimodities and services was 
fixed and stated. The payment of the money 
,was often distant and uncertmn ; and the rates, 
being fixed before thi* discoveiy of the West 
Indies, were much inferior to the present 
market ])rice ; so that purveyance, hi^sides the 
slavery of it, was always regarded as a great 
burthen, and being arbitrary and casual, was 
liable to great abuses. W e may fairly presume, 
lligt the hungry courtiers < of Elizabeth, sup- 
ported by her unlimited power, would he sure 
to render this prerogative very oppressive to 
the jieople ; and the commons had last session 
found it iiece.ssary to pass a hill for regulating 
these exactions: but the bill was lust in the 
house of peel's.®® The continuan^ce of the 
abuses begat a new attempt for redress ; and 
the same hill was now revived, and again sent 
up to the house of peers, together with a bill 
for some new regulations in the court of ex- 
cheiiuer. Soon after the commons received a 
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iness»£;^ from the upper house, desii*in^ them 
to afppoiiit a coiiiniitlife for a coiifcreiice. At 
(his eonfcreuce the peers iiiforniecl them, that 
the queen, hy a niessa#!^ delivered by lord Biir- 
leij^h, had €»xju‘essed her displeasure^ that the 
eoininons should presume to touc'h on her pre- 
rofjative. Jf there were any abuses, she said, 
<*ither in imposing* jmrveyaiice, or in the prac- 
tiee of the eourt of exehwjuer, her in.'^esty 
was both able and wHlingto provide due refor- 
nntion; hut would not permit the parliament 
to intermeddle in these niaUers.^7 oom- 

inons, alarmed at this iiitelligenee, ap|>oiiited 
.mother eomiiiittec to attend the queen, and 
endeavour to satisfy h<*r of their humble and 
dutiful intimtions.* Eli/abeth gave agraeioiis* 
reeeptiou to the eommitlee : she expressed her 
great inestintahle loving- rare towards her 
loving subjects ; which, she said, was greater 
than of her own self, or even than any t»f llutn 
could have of themselves. She told them, that 
f-he had already given orders for an iiujiiiry 
into the abuses attending purveyance, hnt ilie 
clangers of the Spanish invasion had retarded 
the ]irogrt ss of ilje design ; that she liad as 
iiiiu'h skill, will, and power to rule her house- 
hold as any subjects whatsoever t<» govern 
tlitdrs, and need(*d as little the assistance of 
her neighbours ; that the exchequer was her 
ehamher, consequently more near to her than 
even her household, and therefore the less 
proper for them to interme<ldlc with ; and that 
bhe would of herself, with advice of her council 
aud the judges, redress every grievance in 
these matters, but wpuld not periiiil the cotn- 
inons, by laws incHt^d without her privity, to 
lnM*eavc her of tl’.e honour attending these re- 
gulations/’® 'J'lie issue of this matter was the 
same tliat alt eiuled all contests between Eliza- 
bet li and her parliament She seems even 
to have been UKire imperious in this particu- 
lar than her predecessors ; at, le.ast her more 
reimite ones: for tliey often permitted the 
ahnses of purveyance [iSV<? 7iatc P, at the rynl 
of thin to be redressed by law.'^” Ed.- 
ward 111. a very arhitraiy prince, allow'ed 
ten several statutes to he enacted for that 
purpose, 

in so great awe did the commons stand ol 
every courtier, as well as of the crown, that 
they durst use no freltdnm f>f speech whieh 
they thought would give (he least nffeuce .to 
any ol thein. Sir Edward Hobby showed in 
the house his extreme grief, that hy some great 
person;ige, not ameiidieror the house, he had 
been sharply rebuked for speeches delivered 
hi parliament : he eraved the favour of the 
house, an^ desired that some of the members 
Jii'isht inform that great |^e^sonage of his true 
meaning and intention in these rtpGeche.s.7' 
1 he (‘umitions, to obviate these inconveniences, 
passc'd a vote that no one should reveal the 
secrets of the house,^^ 


The discomfiture of the Armada had be- 
gotten in the nation a kind of enthusiastic 
pfssion for enterprises against Spain; and 
nothing seemed now impossible to he achieved, 
hy the v'alour and ftirtune of the English. 
JJ(Hi Antonio, prior of Crato, a natural sun of 
the royal family of Portugal, trusting to the 
.aversion of his countrymen against the (’as- 
tilians, had advanced a claim to the crown ; 
and flying first to France, thence to England, 
had been encouraged, both by Henry and 
Elizabeth in his pretensions. A design w:is 
formeil hy the people, not the court of England, 
to conquer the kingdom for don Antonio; sit* 
Francis Drake and sir John Norris were the 
leaders in t his romantic enterprise : near twenty 
thousand volunteers"^ enlisted themselves in 
the ser\ic<!; and ships were hired, as well as 
arms provided, attheeffarge of the adventurers. 
The <jiu'en’s frugality kept her from contribut- 
ing more than sixty thousruid pounds to the 
expence; and she onlyallow'cd six of her ships 
of war to attend the expedition.^^ There was 
more spirit and braver)*, than fort*sightor prii- 
dtjpee, in the conduct of this enterprise. The 
small sttK'k ofithe adventurers did not enable 
them to buy either provisions or am munition 
suflicieiit for such an undertaking ; they even 
wanted vf!s$els to stow the numerous volunteers 
who crowded to tliern ; and thi^ were obliged 
to seize by fon*e some ships of the Ilanse 
Towns, which they met with at sea: an expe- 
dii'iit which set them somewhat more at ease 
in jKiitit of room for their men, but remedied 
not the deficiency of their provisions'-^ Had 
they sailed directly to Portugal, it is believed 
that the good-will of the people, joint'd to ihts 
defenceless state of the couiitiy, might have 
ensured them of success : ^ut hearing that great 
preparations w'ore making at the Groine for the 
invasion of England, they were induced to go 
thither, and destroy this new armament or 
Spain. They hrtike into tht* harbour, burned 
Some ships of vvar, particiilany one commanded 
hy Recalde,*' vice-admiral of Spain ; they de- 
feated an army of four or five thousand men, 
whieh was assembled to oppose them ; they as- 
saulted the Groine, and took the lower town, 
which they pillaged ; and they wouhl have ttakeu 
the higher, though well fortified, bad they not 
found tlu'ir amimmition and provisions hc'gin 
ning to fail them. The young cur) of ^ssex, 
a nobleman of promising hopes, fired with the 
thirst of military honoui, liad secretly, i*ii* 
known to the queen, stolen from England, 
here joined the adventurers ; and it was then 
agreed hy common consent to make s.til for 
Portugal, the main object of their eiilc rprise- 
The English landed at Paniche, a sea-port 
(own, twelve lAgucs from Lii»hoii ; aud Norris 
led the anny #to (bat eajdlal, while Drake 
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undertook to sail up tUc river, and altiiek the 
city witli united forces. Hy this time the 
court of Spain had E^otten leisure to prepare 
a^Htiisl the iuvasiou. Forces were thrown 
into LislRiii : the Porttif^uese were disariiiffl : 
all suspected persons were taken into custody : 
and thus, though the inhabitants hore ^i*eat 
alfeetion to don Antonio, none of them durst 
declare in favour of the invaders. The Eng;- 
lish army, however, made themselves masters 
of the suburbs, which abounded with riches of 
all^ kinds ; but as they desired to conciliate 
the aUections of the Portuguese, and were 
more intent on honour than jirofit, they oh- 
sened a strict discipline, and abstained from 
all plunder. Meanwhile they found their ain-^j 
innnion and ])rovi.sion iiuieh exhausted ; ih<*y 
had not a single cannon to make a bn^ach in 
the walls ; the admiral had init been able to 
pass some fortresses, whieh guardtd the rivc'r ; 
there was no app«*aram*e of an insurn*elion in 
their favour; sickness, from fatigue, InirigiT, 
and intemp<‘ranee in wine and fruits, ha<l seized 
the army: so that it was found ntcessarv to 
make all pos.sib!e baste i<» re-eiiibark. 'Fhey 
wen? not pursued by the rnciny ; and fuiding 
at the mouth of the river sixiy ships laden 
naval stores, they seized them fus lawful prize; 
llioiigh they belonged to the llansc Towns, a 
neutral power. They sailed tliLMiee to Vigo, 
whieh they took and hurned ; and ha\ing ra- 
vagtsl the country around, tlu'y set sail and 
ari'ived in England. AI)ove half of these gallant 
adventunTs perished by sickness, famine, fa- 
tigue and the sword;"*’ and England ^reaped 
nn»rfc honour tlian jirofit from this extraor- 
dinary enterprise. It is computed that eleven 
hundred gentlemen embarked on board the 
(leet, and that only three htindred and fifty 
survived those multiplied disasters.77 

When these ships c'crc on their voyage home- 
wards, they met with the; earl of (aimberlatid, 
who was outward bound with a fleet «if seven 
sail, all eqiiip])ed at his own <‘harge, exfN.pt one 
ship of war whlc}^ the cpieen had lent him. 
That nobleman supplied sir Francis Drake 
with some provisions; a geiu'fosity whieh 
saved the lives of many of Drakc'.s men, but 
for which the others afterwards suffered se- 
verely. Cumberland sailed towards the Ter- 
eeras, and took several jirizcs from the enemy ; 
hut the richest, valued at a hundred thousand 
pounds, peii'ihed in her return, with all her 
eargv, near St. Michael’s Mount in Coriiwal. 
Many of these adventurers were killed in a 
1 ash attempt attheTereeras ; a gn‘:it mortality 
seized the rest : aiid it was with <lifliculty that 
the few hands which remained wenc aide to 
steer tlic ships hack into harbour."** 

AFFAIRS OF SCOTLAND. 

Tnoiujii the signal advantiges gained over 
the Spaniards, anri the .spirit^ thence infused 


into the English, gave Elizabeth great security 
during the rest of her reign, she could not for- 
bear keeping an anxious eye on Scotland, 
whose Kituati<iii rendered its revolutions always 
of importance to her. Jt might have been 
expt*etcd, that this high-spirited princtiss, who 
knew so well to brave danger, would not have 
retained that malignant jealousy towards her 
heir, with whieh, during the lifetime of Mary, 
she had been so iiiueh Agitated. Jairies had 
indeed suceeeded to all the claims of his 
mother; but he ha<l not suceeeded to the 
favour of the catholics, whndi could alone 
render these claims dangeious and as the 
flueeii was now well advanc<‘d in years, and 
I'lijoyc'd an uneoiitrolled authority over her 
subjects, it was not likely that the king of 
Scots, who was of an iuduhmt unambitious 
tcmipto*, wDidd ever give her any disturbaiiee 
Ui her possession of the throne. Vet all these 
eireiiinsfauces could not remove her timorous 
siLspieions: and k«) far from sati«f>ing the 
nation by a settlement of the sueeessioii, or a 
dLclarafion of .lames’s title, sheaas as anxious 
to prevent eveiy incident whieh might anywise 
raise his ereilit, or pro<*nre him the regard of 
the English, as if he bad been her immediate 
rival and eonipetitor. Most of his ministers 
and favourites were her pensioners ; and hs 
she was desirous to hinder hini*from marrying 
and h.'iving children, she obliged tbem to throw 
obstacles in the way of every allianec, even the 
most rt'asonable, whieh could be offeretl bim ; 
and during some years she sueeeedc'd in this 
malignant policy.**** Ho had fixed on the elder 
daughter of the king of Denmark, who being 
a remote prince and not tiowerfni, could give 
lier no umbrage ; yet did she so artfully cross 
this negotiation, that the Danish monarch, im- 
patient of d«*lay, married his daughter to the 
duke of Brunswick. James then renewed his 
.suit to the younger prinei\s.s, and still found 
obstacles from the intrigues of Elizabeth, who, 
merely with a View of interposing delay, pro- 
jMised to him the si.sti'i* of tin* king of Navarnj, 
ii priiices-s niueh older than himself, and c^n- 
tirely destitute of fortune. I'he young King, 
besides the desire of securing hiuiscdf by the 
prospect of issue, from thos«* traitorous at- 
tempts, too frequent among his subjects, hail 
been so watched by tlm rigid austerity of the 
etclesiasties, that he had tinother inducement 
to marry, which i.s not so usual with mouarchs. 
His impatience therefore broke through all the 
polities of Elizabeth : tlic articles of marriage 
wcH! settled: the eertmiony was performed liy 
proxy : and the princess embarked for Seot- 
laiid ; hut was liriven by a storm tbito a port 
of Norway. This tempest, and some others, 
which happened near the same time, were 
universally believed in Scotland and Denmark 
to have proceeded from a combination of the 
Seoltibh afid Danish witches ; and the dying 
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conf«*ssion of the criminals was supposed to 
put the aeoiisation Iwyoiid all controversy/* 
James, however, thou(;h a great believer in 
sorcery, was not deterred by this incident from 
taking a voyage in order to conduet Ifis bride 
home; he arrive«l in Norway; carried the 
cjufcji thence to Copenhagen ; and having 
passed the winttT in that city, he brought her 
next spring to Scotland, where they were joy- 
fully received by the peojde. The clergy alone, 


who never neglected an opportunity of vexing 
their prince, made opposition to the queen's 
coronation, on account of the ceremony of 
anointing her, which they alleged was either a 
Jewfsh or a popish rite ; and therefore utterly 
antiehristian and unlawful. But James was as 
mueh belli on the ceremony as they were averse 
to it ; anil after much controversy, and many ii*- 
irigues, his authority, which had not often hap- 
]K;iicd, at ];ist prevailed over their opposition/^ 
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Prench affairs, — Murder <if the Duke of Guise. — Munhr of Henry ///. — Progress of S 
Henry lP,-^Naval Enterprises against Spain. — A Parliament, — Henry IP. embraces the 
Catholic lieligion.-^ Scotch Affairs, — Naval Enterprises, — A Parliamenl, — Peace of { 


Vervins.’^The Earl of Essex. 

1590. A FTER a state of groat anxiety and 

many dilTioullies, Elizabeth hada^ , 
length rea<’bi‘d a situation where, though her 
air.iirs still required attt'iitioii, and found em- ' 
|>loynient for her active spirit, sh<* was removed 
from all danger of any immediate revolution, 
and might r(7gard the efforts of her enemies 
with some degree ol* eonruh'iiee and security. 
Her sucees'tfiil and prudi'iit administration 
had gained her, together with the admiration 
of foreigners, the affixations of her own sub- 
jects; and after the dcatii of the ipieen of 
Scots, even the catholics, however discon- 
tented, j)ret ended not to dispute her litkv or 
adhere to any other person asMier competitor, 
.lames, curbed by his factious nobility and ec- 
clcsiitsties, possessed at liome very little autho- 
rity; and WHS solicitous to remain on good 
terms w'ith l^Jli/abeth and the English nation, 
in hopes that time, aided by bis patient tran- 
quillity, would secure him that l ieh succession 
to which his birth eiilillcd him. llol- 

l.inders, tliough ovennatehcil in their eonti>t 
with Spain, still made an oljstiiiate resistance ; 
and Rueli was their micoiiqucrahle antipathy to 
their old masters, and sueh the prudent eon- 
duct of young Maurice, their governor, that 
the subduing of tln't small territor}', if at all 
possible, must he the work of years, and the 
result of ninny and gis*?it su<-eesscs. Philip, 
who, in his poweiful effort against England 
Sad been trHnsj;''rted by resentmtnt and am-* 
bition ht'vond hi*^ usual cautious maxims, was 
now disabled, and still more diseouraged, from 
adventuring again on such hazardous enter- 
prises. 'J'hc situation also of affairs in Prance 
bi’gan elrelly to employ his attention ; but 
notwithstanding all his artifice, and force, and 
expellee, the events in that kingdom proved 
every day more eontraiy to his expeetations, 
and «more favourable to the friends and con- 
federates of England. 

FRENCH AFFAIRS. 

The violence of the league having const rained 
Henry to deelarc war .against the hugonots, 
these religionists seemed exposed to the utmost 
danger ; and Elizabeth, seiisihle of the inti- 
niatr coriucction between hev own interests 
and those of that party, had supported the 


king of Navarre by her negotiations in Ger- 
many, atid by large sums of money, which she 
remitted for levying forces in that country. 
This grt‘at prince, not disixmragcd by the .su- 
|)eriority of his enemies, took the held ; and 
in the year 1587 gained at Coutras, a complete 
Sdetory over the army of the French king ; 
hut as his allies, the Germans, were at the 
same time discomlitcd by the army of the 
league, uiulep th(‘ duke of Guise, his situation, 
notwithstanding his victory, seemed still as 
despt*rate as ever. The chief advantage which 
he reaped by this diversity of success arose 
from the disseiitions which by that means took 
[d iee among his enemies. The inhai)itant.s of 
Paris, intoxicated with ndmiration of Giii.se, 
and .strongly prejudiced .against their king, 
whose intentions had become .suspicious to 
them, look to arms, and obliged Henry to fly 
for bis safety. That prinec, dissembling his 
resentment, entered into a negotiation With 
the league; and having conferred many high 
offices on Guise and his partisans, summoned 
an as.semhly of the states at Blois, on pretence 
of fliidiiJg expedients to siipjiort the intended 
war against the hugonots. The various scenes 
of perfidy and cruelty, which had been exhi- 
bited in France, b ul justly begotten a mutual 
diffidc’iioe among all parties; yet (iuise, trust- 
ing more tx> the timidity than honour of the 
king, Tcashly put himself into the hands of that 
monarch, and expected, by the ascendant of 
his own genius, to make him submit to all bis 
exorbitant pretensions. Henry, tbougb of an 
easy disposition, not steady to his resolutions, 
or even to bis promises, wanted neither courage 
nor capacity; and finding ail his subtleties 
eluded by the vigour of Guise, and even his. 
throne exposed to the most imminent danger, 
be embraced more violent counsels than were 
natural to him, and ordered that prince and 
his hrol her, the cardinal of Guise, to be assas* 
sinated in his p<alace. 

This cruel, execution, which the necessity of 
it alone could excuse, had nearly {‘roved fatal 
to the author, and seemed at first to plunge 
him into greater dangers than those which he 
sought to avoid by taking vengeance on his 
enemy. The partisans of the league were in- 
flamed wit^ the utmost rage against him : the 
populace every where, particularly at Paris# 
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rciumnccd aileji^iancc to him : the i^oclcsiiistics 
find the preaclicrs filled all jilaces with execra- 
tions against his name : and the most power- 
ful cities and most opulent provinces, appeared 
to <*onihiiic in a resolution, either of renouncing 
nonarchy, or of changing their monar(?li. 


MURDER OF HENRY THE THIRD. 


IIf-nry, finding slender resources against 
his catluilic suhjc<*(s, was constrained to enter 
into a confederacy with the hiigoiiots and the 
king of Navarre : he enlisted large bodies of 
Swiss infantry and (oTinan cavalry: and hcMiig 
^till supported )>y his chief nobility, he assem- 
bled by all these ineaiis an army of netir forty 
(liousaud m<*n, and advanced to the gates of 
I'.nis, ready to ciimh the league, and subdue 
all his cneniit's. Tlie deMjieralc ivsoluticui of one 
man diverted the e»»urse of these great events, 
ikupies Clement, n Dominican friar, inilained 
by that bbnMly spirit of bigotry which ilistin- 
guishes this century, and a great jiart of the 
following, heyoml all ages of the world, em- 
braced the resulntioii of saerifieiiig hi 
life, in order to save the ehuiv h from the per- 
secutions of an licn'tieal tyrant ; and, being 
admitted under st)iin‘ pretext^ to the king’s 
ju-esi’iiei*, he ga\c that prince a mortal wound, 
.ind was immciliately pul to death by the 
courtiers, who hastily revi'uged the murder of 
tjicir sov(‘reign. This ineiuorahlc iiieidcnt. 
happeiieil on the fust of August loHik 
The king of Navarre, next heir to the crown, 
nmed the governnuuit by the title of 
Ih'iiry IV. hut suecf'eded to much grcatei 
diilieultiis than those which surrouiuUul his 
])reiIecessor. The prejudices entertained against 
his religion, made a great part of the nobility 
iiumedifitely desert him ; and it was only by 
his |M'omise of hearkening to coiiici'cnccs and 
inslrnetioii, that he could ciigage any of the 
eat holies to adhere t<i his undoubted title. The 
league, governed ivy the duke of Mayenne, 
brother to tiuise, gathei‘t‘d new force, and the 
king of Spain entertained views, either of dis- 


uieiuhering the French iiionarehy, orot ann«*x- 
uig the whole to his own dominions. In these 
distressful cinMimstanees Henry addressed him- 
f>elf to Elizabeth, and found her well-disposed 
to eontrihute to his assisteince, and to oppose 
fhe progress of the eatholie league, and of 
Fbilip, her inveterate arul dangerous enemies. 
1 o prevent the desertion of his Swiss and 
Cerinan auxiliaries, she made him a present 
twenty-two thousand pounds, a greater sum 
U>au, as he declared, he had ever seen before: 
anil she sent^iim a reinforeemeni iff four thou- 
s:md men, under lord Willoughby, an officer 
re|uitation, who joh.ed the French at 
Dieppe. Strengthenedbythese suppliers, Henry 
uiarehed directly to Faris ; and having taken 
'he suburbs sword in hand, he abaudoved them 


to be pillaged by his soldiers. He employed 
this body of English in many other enterprises , 
and still found reason to praise their courage 
and fidelity. The time of their service being 
elapsed, he dismissed them with many high 
eonmiendations. Sir William Druiy,sir'l’homas 
Baskerville, and sir John Boroughs, acquired 
reputation this campaign, and revived in France 
the ancient fame of English valour. 

PROGRESS OF HENRY THE FOURTH. 

Till-: army, which Henry next campaign 
into the field, was niueh inferior to that of 
the league; but sis it was composed of the 
cfcief nobility of France, he feared not to en- 
counter his enemies in a pitched battle at 
\'vree, and he gained a complete victory over 
them. This success enahh'd him to blockade 
Paris, and he reduced that capital to the last 
extremity of famine : whc« the duke of Parma, 
ill consequcuce of orders from Philip, marched 
to the relief of tin* league, and obliged Henry 
to raise the blockade. Having performed this 
important service, he retreated to the Low 
Uouiitries ; and, ly his consummate skill in 
the art of war, performed these long marelu’s 
in lift* face of the enemy, without aftbiding 
the French monarch that opportunity wind? 
he sought, of giving him battle, or so much as 
once ]uitting In'* aiiny in disorder. The oid^ 
loss whieli he sustained was in the Low Couii 
tries, where prince Maurice took advantage 
of his ahsi'tiee, and recovered some places whicdi 
the duke of Parma had formerly couqiiered 
from tli^ States. [AVc ftn^r J), tti the end 
this fnlJ] 

15*? I. The situation of Henry’s aif.iirs, 
though promising, was not so well advanced 
or established as to make the (iiieen discon- 
tinue* her succours : and she was still more* 
eoiiHrmcd in the resolution of supporting him 
by boine advantages gained by the king ofSpain. 
The duke of Merccciir, governor of Britanny, 
Jk prince of the house of Lorraine, had declared 
for the league; and findin'^ himself hard 
pressed by Henry’s forces, he had been obliged, 
ill order to secure himself, to introdui*e som« 
Spanish troops into the sea- port towns of th.it 
province. Eli/ahelh was alarmed at the danger; 
and foresaw that the Spaniards, besides in- 
festing the English commerce by privateers, 
might employ these harbours as the. scat of 
their naval preparations, and might mon* easily 
from that vicinity, than from Spain or I^or- 
tugal, project an invasion of England. She 
concluded therefor#* a new treaty with Henry, 
in which she engaged to send over three tliuii- 
sand men, to be employed in the reduction of 
Britaiiny, and she stipulated that her charges 
should, in a twelvcinuiitli, or os soon as the 
cmemy was cx}>ell!l*d, be refunded her.* These 
forces were coiugaaiidcd by sir John Norris, 
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aiul undrr him by his brother Henry, and by 
Anthony Sbirley. Sir Rof^er Williams w;is at 
the head of a small body which garrisoned 
Dieppe : and a sipiailron of ships, under the 
command of sir Henry Palmer, lay up(yi the 
coast of France, and intercepted all the vessels 
belonging to the* Spaniards or the leaguers. 

The ojxTalions of war can very little be 
regulaled beforehand by any treaty or agree- 
ment ; and Henry, \^ho found it necessary to 
lay aside the projected enterprise against 
llritanny, persuaded the English comniandei's 
*,) join his army, and to take a share in the 
hostilities which he carried into Picardy.® Not- 
withstanding the disgust which Elizabeth re- 
ceived from this disappointment, he laid befoie 
her a jdan for expelling the leaguers from 
Normandy, and persuaded her to send over 
a new body of four thousand men to assist him 
III that enterprise. The ('arl of Essex was , 
appointed general af these forces; a young 
iiohlciiian, Who, by many exterior aeeomplisli- 
incuts, and still more real merit, wa.s daily 
advancing in favour with Elixala^th, and 
seemed to occupy that place in her alFcidioii.s 
which Leieosler, now dcei'ased, had so long 
enjoyed. Essex, inipatient for military fame, 
wxs extremely uneasy to Ije some tiihe at 
Dieppe iiiieniployed ; ami had not the orders 
which he received from his mistre.ss been so 
positive, he would gladly have a<*ecpied of 
Henry’s invitation, and have marched to join 
the French* army now in Champagne. This 
plan of operations was also projiosed to 
Elizabeth by the French ambassador, hut she 
rejected it with g«’at displeasure ; ♦'and she 
threatened immediately to recall her troops, 
if Henry should persevere any longer in his 
present pra<’iice, of breaking all eoueert with 
her, and attending to nothing but his own 
interests.® Urged by these motives, the 
rreneh*^ king at last led his army into Nor- 
mandy, and laid siege to Roiicn, which be 
reduced to great difliculties. Rut the league, 
unable of themselves to take the field again^f; 
him, had agmn*recourse to the duke of Parma, 
who received orders to march to their relief. 
He executed this enterprise with his usual 
abilities and success; and, for the present, 
frustrated all the projects of Henry and 
Elizabeth. This princess, who kept still in 
view the interests of lier own kingdom in all 
her foreign transactions, was inipatient under 
these disappointments, blamed Hi'iny for his 
ne|ligeiice in the execution of treaties, and 
complained that the English forces were thrust 
foremost in every hazardous enterprise.^ It is 
probable, however that their own ardent cou- 
rage, and their desire of distinguishing them- 
selves in so celebrated a theatre of war, were 
the causes why they so often eiyoyed this 
|M;rilous honour. ^ 

Notwithstanding the iudijferent success of 


former enterprises, the queen was sensible 
how necessary it was to sujiport Hemy against 
the league and the Spaniards ; and she furnu d 
a iM*w treaty with him, in which fhey agreeil 
never to make peace with Philip, but by 
commhii consent; she promised to send him 
a new supply of four thousand men ; and he 
sll])ulated to repay her charges in a twelve- 
month, to employ these forces joined to a body 
of French troops, in an expedition against 
Dritanny, and to consign into her hands a sea- 
port town of that province, for a retreat to 
the English.® Henry knew the impossibility 
of executing some of these articles, and the 
iinjinulcnce of fulfilling others; but finding 
them rigidly insisted on by Elizabeth, lie 
accepted of her succours, and trusted that he 
might easily, on some pretence, he able to 
excuse his failure in executing his part of 
the treaty. This campaign was the least suc- 
cessful of all those which he had yet carried 
on against the league. 

NAVAL ENTERI*RISES AGAINST SPAIN. 

Duuing these militarj'ojicnitions in France, 
Eli/aheth employed her naval ])ower against. 
Philip, and endeavoured to intercept his West 
Indian trcasuri's, the source of that greatness 
which rendered him so Tormidahle to all his 
neighbours.' She sent a S({uadi'on of seven 
ships, under the eomtnand of lord Thomas 
Howard, for this service; but the king of 
Spain, informed of her purpose, fitted out a 
great force of fifty-five sail, and dispatched 
them to escort the Indian fleet. They fell in 
with the English squadron ; and, by the cou- 
rageous obstinacy of sir Richard Grenville, 
the vice-admiral, who refused to make his 
escape by flight, they took one vessel, the 
first English ship of war that had }et fallen 
into the hands of the Spaniard.s. [aSicc note R, 
at the end of ttiis Vol^ The rest of the squad- 
ron returned safely into England ; frustrated 
of their expectations, but pleasing themselves 
with the idea that their attempt had not been 
altogether fruitless in hurting the enemy. The 
Indian fleet had been so long detained iti the 
Havaiiim from the fear of the English, that 
they were obliged at last to set sail in an 
improper season, awJ most of them perished 
by shipwreck ere they, reached the Sjianid) 
harbours.® The earl of Cumberland mads 
a like unsuccessful enterprise against tin* 
Spanish trade. He carried out one ship of tiu' 
queen's, and seven others equipi>ed at his own 
expeuce ; hut the prizes which he made did 
not compeifeate the charges.^ ^ 

1592. The spirit of these expensive ami 
hazardous adventurers was veiy prevalent in 
England. Sir Walter Raleigh, who had eiijoyed 
great favour withthe queen, finding his interest 
to deelive, determined to recover lier good 
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racL*s by some important undertaking; and 
s liis reputation was high atnon^ liis eoun- 
ryinen, be* persuaded {ifreat numbers to engage 
'ith bini as volunteers in an attempt on Uit? 
Vest Indies. The fleet was detained su»long 
1 the Cliannel by contrary winds, that the 
LMscin was lost : Raleigh was recalled by the 
neen ; sir Martin Frobisher succeeded to the 
onnnand, and made a privateering vtiyage 
gainst the Spaniards. He lo(»k one ric*h 
arrack near the island of Flores, and de- 
troyed another.® About the same tiiiicThonias 
Vliite, a Londoner, took two Spanish ships, 
hieh, besides fourteen hundred cdiests of 
iiieksilver, contained about two millions of 
idls for indulgences ; a comniodity uscih'ss fo 
lie Fnglish, but which had cost tlie king of 
pain three hundred thousand florins, and 
ould have been sold by him in the Indies 
ir five millions. 

A FAKLIAMFNT. Feb. 19, 1.59:1. 

Tins war did gre.it damage to Spain; but 
w.is attended w'ith eonsiderahle expenee to 
aigland ; and Kli/.vheth’s iniiiistiT.s eom])uted, 
li.it smei* the eouuiii‘Ueeni(‘iil of it, she hail 
I'ent ill FJaiideis and Fr.iiii’e, .iiid on her natal 
xjieditions, above one million two hundred 
lums.iiid pounds .i charge which, notwitli* 
landing her extreme frugality, w.is too Imr- 
cnsoine for her narrow revenues tosii]>port. 
he summoned therefore a parliament in onler 
I) obtain a supply : hut .she either thought her 
uthority so establish<‘d* that she needed to 
lake them no <‘onecnsions in return, or she 
alcfl her power and prerogative above money : 

>r there never was any parliament whom she 
leated in a more haughty manner, whom she 
iiade more sensible of their own weakness, 

■r whose ]:)rivilegi.s she more openly violated. 
Vheii the s|Miaker, sir Edward Coke, made 
he thr<‘e usual ret|ucsts, of frc:edom from 
rrests, of aeeess to her person, and of liberty 
f speech, she replied to him by the mouth of 
Uiekeriiig, lord kireper, that liberty of speech 
V as granted to the eommuiis, but they imist 
.now what liberty they were entitled to; not 
L liberty for everyone to speak what he listeth, 

»r what eomelh in his bgiin to utter; their 
MJvilege extended no fartlft’r than a liberty of 
^ye or No: tlsit she enjoined the speakiT, if 
»e piM'eeived any idle heads so negligent of 
iu ir own s.,afety as to attempt reurrtning the 
■hun h, or innovating in the commonwealth, 
*»'»t he should refuse tin bills exhibited for 
** it purpose, till they were exarniijif'd by such 
Were fittci%o consider ol these things, and 
ould better judge of them : that she would 
*‘it iinpo;ii>h the freedom of their persons ; 
'ut they must bewai’e lest, iitider colour of 
us ^>ri\ib.Jr^.^ tln.y iinagiried that any neglect 
* their duty could be covered or pi^lccted : 
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and that she would not reftise them access to 
her person, ])rovidcd it were upon urgent ami 
weighty causes, and at times eoiiveiiieiit, and 
when she might have leisure from other im- 
portaift affairs of the realm. 

Notwithstanding the menacing and con- 
temptuous air of this speech, the intrepid and 
indefatigable Peter Wentworth, not discou- 
raged by his former ill success, ventured to 
transgress the imperial orders of Elizabeth, 
lie presented to the lord keeper a petition, 
in which he desired the upper hou.se to joiu^ 
with the lower in a supjdieation fo her majesty 
for entailing the succession of the crown ; 
ai^l he declared that he hail a bill ready pre- 
pared for that purpose. This method of pro- 
ceeding was siiirieiently respectful and cau- 
tions; but the subject was always extremely 
disagreeable to the ipieeii, and what she had 
expressly prohibited any one froifi meddling 
W'ith : she sent Wentworth immediately to the 
'Fower ; ronnnitted sir Thom.is Bromley, who 
hail secondi d him, to the Fleet prison, toge- 
ther with Stevens and Welsh, two memhers to 
whom sir 'Fhomas had communicated his iu- 
teiitioii.'* About a fortnight after, a motion 
was iimde in the house, to petition the ciueen 
for the release of Ihesi* nieinhers; but it wjis 
answer<‘d by all the privy-eounscllors there 
present, that her majesty had eouimitted them 
for causes best known to herself, and th.it to 
press her on that head would only Jend to the 
prejudice of the gentlemen whom they meant 
to serve : she would release them w henever 
she thuiJj^ht proper, and would be better 
pleased to do it of her own proper motion, 
than from their .suggestion.''^ The house will- 
iiigly aecpiicsccd in this reasoning. 

So arbitrary an act, at the comineiiecment 
of the session, might well repre.ss all farther 
attempts for freedom ; hut Kic religious zeal 
of the pnritpiis was not so easily restrained ; 
and it inspired a courage which no human 
motive was able to surmount. Morrice, chan- 
cf^lor of the duchy, and attorujiy of the cxmrt 
of wards, made a motion fur redressing the 
abuses in the bishops' courts, but above all, in 
the high commission; where subscriptions, be 
said, were exacted to articles at the pleasure 
of the prelates; where oaths were imposed, 
obliging persons to answer to all <piestions 
without distinction, even though they should 
tend to their own coiuleninatioii ; and where 
every one who refused entire satisfaction •to 
the eominissiuncrs was imprisoned, without 
relief or remedy,'^ This motion was seconded 
by some members ; but the ininisters anti 
privy-counsellors opposed it, and foretold tlic 
consequeuees which ensued. The queen sent 
for the speaker, and after requiring him to 
deliver to her Moj^ice's hill, she told him that 
it was in her power to call parliaments, in her 
power to dissolve Ihem, in her power to give 
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asRCAt or (iUscnt to any determination which 
they Khuuld form ; that her purpose in sum- 
iiioniiiji; this parliament was twofold, to have 
laws enacted for the farther enforcement of 
uniformity in relif;ioii, and to provide l>r the 
defence of tin; nation ag;ainst the exorbitant 
power of Spain : that tlie.se two points oiig^ht, 
therefore, to he the ohjeet of their delihera- 
tions ; she had f‘itjoined them already, by the 
month of tlie lord ke(‘per, to meddle neither 
witli matters of state nor relisfioii; and she 
woiidcre*! how any one could he so a.ssuminj|^ 
as to attempt a siilViect so exprcissly contrary 
to her prohibition : th.it she was highly of- 
feiidc'd with thi.s presumption ; and took the 
present opportunity to reiterate the commands 
«;iven by tlui keeper, and to require that no 
hill, regarding either state aft’.iirs, or reform- 
ation ill causes ecclesiastical, be exhibited 
ill the hiHiise: and that, iu particular, shl 
charged the speaRer upon his ;Ulcgiaiicc, if 
any .such hills were offered, absolutely to refuse 
them a reading, and not .so imieli a.s permit 
them to be debated by the mcnilicrs.*^ 'I'liis 
command from the ipieeii wa^ .suhmittc^fi to 
without farther qiu'stion. Morricc was seized 
in the house itself by a serji'aiit at ari|is, dis- 
charged fnim his ofTice of chancellor of the 
duchy, incapacitated from any practice in his 
profession a.s a common hawyer. ;ind kept some 
years prisoner in Tilbury castle.** 

The queen having thus expressly ])oiiited out 
both what the house .should and should not do, 
the eoinmons were as oliscqnious to the one as 
to the other of her injunctions. l]lH*y passed 
a law against recusants; such a hiw as was 
suited to the severe eharacter of ElizalM'th, 
and to the persecuting spirit of the age. It 
was intituled, art torclain het' majesty s 
subjects in their due oheilien re ; ami was meant, 
as the priNimbhii declares, to obviate such in- 
(‘oiivenieiioes and perils as might grow from 
the wicked practices of seditious sectaries and 
disloyal persons : for these twt) spectes of cri- 
minals were ^way.s, at that time, confounded 
together, as equally dangerous to the piiare of 
society. It was enacted, that any person alw 
sixteen years of age, who obstinately refused 
during the .space of a month to attend piihli< 
wur<»hip, should be committed to prison; that 
if after being condemned for this offence. In 
pei*sist three months in his refusal, he must 
abjure the realm; and that if he either refusi 
this condition, or return after banishment, he 
should suffer capitally as a felon without be- 
nefit of clergy.*^ This law bore equally hard 
upon the puritans and upon the catholics; and, 
had it not been imposed by the queeirs autho- 
rity, was certainly, in that respect, much con- 
trary to the private sentiments anil iiieliuntious 
of the majority in thehous«y)f commons. Very 
little opposition, however, appears there to 
have been openly made to 


The expences of the war with Spain having 
reduced the quc‘eii to great difficulties, the 
grant of subsidies seems to have been the 
most important business of this parliament; 
and it ivas a signal proof of the high spirit of 
Ji)lizal)eth that, while conscious of a present 
dep<Midencc on the commons, she opened tlie 
session with the most haughty treatment of ^ 
them, and covered her weakness under sueh 
a lofty appearance of superiority. The com- 
mons readily voted two subsidies and four fif. 
teenths; but this sum not appearing sullieient 
to the court, an unusual expedient was fallen 
upon to induce them to mak(‘ an enlargement 
iu their concessions. Tie* pei*i‘s informed the 
commons in a conforeilce, that they eonld not 
give their consent to the supply voted, thinking 
it too stuaU for the queen’s oi’casions : they 
therefore proposed a grant of three subsidies 
and six fiftcenth.s; and desired a farther eon- 
fcreiiec in order to persua<le the commons to 
agree to this measure. 'I'he eommons, who 
had acquired the pri\ilegc of higini.ing hills 
of subsidy, took offence at this j>ioeedure of 
the lords, ami :i< first absolutely rejeetc d the 
proposal : hut htdng afraid, on lenectiou, that 
thev h.ail In this refusal given olfeiiee to llieir 
supiTiors, they both .agreed to the eonfercncc, 
.and afterwards vol(»d tlie additional suhsid}.’^ 
The (]ueeii, not withstanding this unusual 
coneession of the (‘oinmons, emhd tin* session 
with a speech, containing soim* reprimands* to 
them, and full of the s.nne high ])retensions 
which she had .assumed at the opening of the 
parliament. She ttwk notice, by the month 
tjf the keeper, that certain inemhcrs spent 
more (iino than was necessary, by indulging 
themselves in harangues ami rea.sonings; ami 
she expres.sed her tlispleasure on account of 
their not pacing due r(‘>cronee to ]jri\y-ci)nn- 
.sellors, “ who,” slie toM them, “ were not to 
Im! aecoijiittal .a.s common kniglits and hnr- 
ge.sses of the house, who are coun.sellors hut 
during the p.arliainenl: whereas the others 
are standing counsellors, and for their wi.sdtfin 
and great service are called to the council %tt 
the state.”’^ 'I'he queen also, in her own per- 
son, made the parliament a sjiirlted harangue; 
ill which she .spoke of the justice and model a- 
tioii of her government, expressed the sni.ill 
ambition she had ever entertained of making 
conquests, displayed the just grounds of ht r’ 
quarrel with the king of 8]iain, and disctivert'd 
how little she apjirt'hcudcd the power of that 
monarch, even though he should make a greater 
effort against her than that of his Invincible 
Anriada. But 1 am informed,” added she, 
“ that when he attempted thi»last invasion, 
some upon the sea-co.'tsl forsook their towns, 
Hed up higher into the country, and left all 
naked and exposed to hi.s entrance : but I swear 
unto you, by CJod, if I knew tliose pi'rsons, or 
may kAuw of any that bhall do so hereafter. 
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I will make them fi*el what it is t<> he fearful in ] 
so urgent a eause.’”"* By this menace, she pro- ■ 
hably gave the ]ieople to uiiderstaiul, that she 
wtiulil execute martial law upon such cowards : 
for tliere was no statute hy which a man could 
he piiiiishf>d for changing his jilaee of !i1)0(le. 
The king of France, though he had hitherto 
inaile war on the league with great bravery 
and reputatimi, though he hr*d this campaign 
gained consirlcrahlc advantages over them, and 
lluMigh In* was assisted hy a c<msiderahle Iwidy 
of Fnglish \jnik*r Norris, who carried hustiiitks 
into the heart of Britanny, washeeonie sensible 
I he ne\er could hy force of arms alone 
iler himself master of his kingdom. The 
iieanT he seemed by hU military siieeesses t»» 
Approach to a full possession of the throne, 
the inoif; <liseonteut and Jealous}' arose among 
those Romanises who adhered to him ; and 
jiarty was formed in his own court to c-lect 
• Rome catholic monarch of the royal blood, if 
llc'ory should any longer refuse to satisfy them 
Jh} declaring his conversion. This excellent 
-prince w;ts far from lu*ing a bigot to his sect ; 
Land as he deettu'd these theological disfaites 
K'Utirely subordinate to the pnldic good, he 
Ih.id s«*eretly dcterniined from the heg^iiiniiig, 
'otm: some lime or other to the resolution 
fre(|uin-‘d of him. He had found on the death 
lof his predecessor, that the hiigonots, who 
P'oritied the bravest and most faithful part of 
» is army, were such dcteriidncd zealots, that 
lif he had at that time abjured their faith, th<*y 
p^ould iiibtautly have abandoned him to the 
preteiisioiiK and usurpatii^iis of the catholics. 
I'l'lie nion* bigoted catholics, be knew, par- 
fticiilarly those of the league, had entertained 
|siieli an uiisurmoiuitiible prejudice aguiii!>t bis 
'person, and diflideuce of his sinc'erity, that 
•veil his abjuration would not reconcile them 
to his title; and he must either expect to be 
eiKircly excluded from the throne, or he ad- 
niitted to it on such terms as would leave; him 
.iltle more than the mere shadow of royalty. In 
this delicate situation he had resolved to tem- 
porise; to retain the hiigonots hy continuing 
in the yirofession of their religion ; to gain the 
nioileratc- catholics by giving them hopes of 
his cotivetsion; to attach both tx) his person by 
f't>nduct atid success ; and he hoped either thait 
Ihe animosity arising front war against the 
Jeague, would make them drop gradually the 
I question of religion, or that he might in time, 
I niter some victories over his enemies and some 
>nferenees with divines, make hnally, with 
more decency and dignity, that abjuration, 
''liich must have <appeared at first mean as 
Well as suspicious to both parties. • 

henry IV. EMBRACES THE CATHOLIC 
RELIGION. 

When the people are attached to any theo 
^ officaL tenets, merely from a general persua- 
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iion or prepossession, they are easily induced 
hy any motive or authority to change their 
Tailh in these inysltTiotis siihjeets; as appears 
From the (‘xatnple of the English, who, during 
iomc riygns, usually embraced, without scruple, 
ilic still varying religion of their sovereigns. 
But the French nation, where principles had 
io long been displayed as the badges of faetiou, 
md where each party had fortified its belief 
•)y an animosity against the other, were not 
. mild so pliable or iiieonstant ; and Henry 
was at last eonvinced, that the catholics of 
ins parly would entirely abandon him, if he * 
^:ive them not immediate satisfaction in this 
partieular. Th<* hiigonots also, taught hy ex- 
perfc'iice, elcarly saw that his desertion of them 
was become absolutely nei-essary for the public 
.tettlement ; and so general was this persuasion 
among them, that, as the duke of Sully pre- 
trnds, even the divines of that partjj purjmsely 
allowed themselves to be vKirsted in the dis- 
putes and eonferenres ; that the king might 
more readily be eonvinced of the weakness of 
their cause, and might more cordially and siii- 
een ly, at le:tst more decently, embrace the 
religion which it was so much his interest to 
believe. If this self-denial in so tender a point 
should appear incredible and supernatural in 
theologians, it will at least he thought very 
natural, that a prince so little instructed in 
these matters as Henry, and desirous to pre- 
serve Ins sincerity, should insensibly bend his 
opinion to thf> necessity of his affairs, and 
should htlieve that party to have the best 
arguments who could alone put him in posses- 
sion of a l<fngdom. All eircuinstaiiees, there- 
fore, being prepared for this great event, that 
monarch renounced the protestant religion, 
and was si>lemnly received hy the French pre- 
hit es of his parly, into the bosom of the church. 

Elizabeth, who was herself ^attached to the 
protestants, chiefly by her interests and the 
circumstances of her birth, and who seems to 
have entertained some propensity during her 
whi^le life to the catholic superstition, at least 
to the ancient ceremonies, yet pfT*ten'ded to be 
extremely displeased with this abjuration of 
Henry; and she wrote him an angry letter, 
reproaching him with this interested change 
of his religion. Sensible, however, that the 
league and the king of S|iain were still their 
common enemies, she hearkened to his apo- 
logies; continued her succours both of men 
and money ; and formed a new treaty, in which 
they mutually stipulated never to make peace 
but by common agreement. 

SCOTCH AFFAIRS. 

The intrigues of Spain were not limited to 
France and England ; by means of the never- 
failing pretence of Religion, joined to the in- 
fluence of money, Rhilip excited new disorders 
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ill Scotland, ami ^avc fresh alarms to Kli/aljelh. 
IJcorge Ker, brother to lord NewboUle, had 
lieeii takt»n, while he was passing secretly into 
Spain ; anti papers were found about him, by 
which a daii^cnius conspiracy of some vnUudic 
noblemen with Phili]) was discovered. The 
earls oi'An^us, Krrol, and Huntley, the heads 
of thict* potent families, had entered into a 
coiifcdt'iacy with tiic Spanish monarch: and 
had stipulatctl (f> raise all their forces; to Join 
them to a body of Spanish troo{)s, which i*hilip 
promised to send into Scotlaml; and after re- 
t'stabli’ihiiij; the catholic religion in that king- 
dom, to mai*(‘h with their united ])ower in order 
to clfcct the same purpose in England.^* (Gra- 
ham of I'intry, who had also eniertid into Jiis 
f*onspiracy, Wiia taken, ami arraigned, andex<‘- 
f'uted. Elizabeth sent lord Horou^li ambas- 
sador into Scotland, and cxhorb‘d the kiiijj to 
cxen;ise tl>e same severity on the three earh, 
to confiscate theU estates, and by annexing 
them to the crown, both increase Ins own de- 
inesiies, and set an example to all his subjects 
of the dangers atlcmdiiig treiison and rebellion. 
I’lie advice was certainly rational, but not easy 
to be executed by the small revenue and limited 
authority of James. He desired, therefore, 
some supply from her of nn^ii and iiioiiey ; but 
though slie had r<*;isou to d(*em the prosecution 
oC the three popish earls a common cause, :dic 
never could be prevailed on to grant him the 
least assistance. The tenth part of ths* expenee, 
which slnf bestowed in supporting the French 
king, .Hid the Slates, would have sufticed to 
execute this purpose, more ininipdiately essen- 
tial to her security but she serins ever to 
have borne some degree of malignity to James, 
whom she hated both as her heir and as the 
son of Mary, her hated rival and compel itor. 

So far from giving James assistance to pro- 
secute the eathohe conspirators, the cpieeu 
rather eoiitrihutcd to increase his itu|uictude, 
by eouiileiiaiieing the turbulent disposition of 
the earl of Bothwel,'^’ a nobleman dcsceudid 
from a natural son of James V. Hotbwel more 
than once attempted to render himself master 
of the king's person ; and being exfielled the 
kingdom for these traitorous eiiterprisi'S, he 
took shelter in England, was secretly protected 
by the queen, and lurked near the borders, 
where his power hi}^, with a view of still com- 
mitting some new violence. He succeeded at 
last in an attempt on the king, and, by the 
mediation of the English ambassador, impos(‘d 
dishonourable terms upon that priiiee: but 
James, by the authority of the cumention of 
states, annulled this agreement as extorted by 
violence, again expelled Buthwel ; and obligetl 
him to take shelter in England. Kliz:ibetli, 
pretending ignorance of the place of his retreat, 
never executed the treaties, by which she was 
bound to deliver up all rebels and fugitives to 
the king of Scotland. During these disorders, 


Increased by the refractory disposition of the 
ecclesiastics, the prosc<*ution of the catholic 
earls remained in suspense; hut at last llic 
parliament passed an act of :Ltt:Liiuler against 
them [15,04], and the king prepared himself 
to execute it by force of arms. 1'he nulileiiieii, 
though they obtained a victory over the earl 
of Argyll*, who acted by the king's commission, 
found iljeinselves hard pressed by James him- 
self, and agreed on certain terms to lt*ave the 
kingdom. Bolhwi*!, being detected in a con- 
federacy with them, forfeited the favour of 
Elizabeth; and was obliged to take shelter 
first in France, then in It^dy, where he died 
some years after in great poverty. 

The established authority of the queen se- 
cured her from all such attempts as J.'imes was 
ex|H>sed to from the mutinous disposition of 
his subjects ; and her enemies found no other 
means of giving her domestic dUtnrbaiice, 
than by such traitorous and perfidious m.'ichi- 
nations as eiidf*d in thi'ir own disgrace, and in 
the ruin of their criminal instruments. Rodc- 
rigo Liqiez, a Jew, domestic physician to the 
quiHTi, being imprisoned on suspicion, con- 
fessed that he had received a bribe to poison 
her from Fueiitcs and liiarra, who had suc- 
ceeded Parma, laltdy ileeeas(*d, in the goverii- 
iiieiit of the N(*th(*.rlands ; but he niaint.ained, 
that he bad no other 'inleiitiou than to cheat 
Philip of his money, and never meant to fulfil 
bin engagement. He w.as, however, executed 
for the conspiracy; and the ({ucen complained 
to Philip of these dishonourahlc attempts ot 
his ministers, but could obtain no satisfaction.'-^^ 
York and Williams, two English traitors, were 
afterwarils exciiiited for a conspiracy with 
Ibarra, eiiually atrocious.'^'’ 

Instiad of avenging herself by retaliating in 
a like manner, KUzubclli sought a more hu- 
niMirable vengeance, by supporting the king 
of Ft.'inee, and assisting him in finally breaking 
the force of the league, whieli, after the eou- 
version of that nioiiareb, wi-rit daily to dee.ay, 
and was threatened with speedy ruin and dis- 
solution. Norris cofiiniaiided tin* English 
forces ill Britanny, and assisted at tlie taking 
of Murlaix, yiiimpereorentin, and Brest, 
towns garrisoned by Sjiauish forces. In every 
action, the English, though they had so long 
enjoyed domestic jpeacc, discovered a strong 
military disposition ; ;in(l the queen, ihoOgh*' 
herself a heroine, found more frequent occasion 
to reprove her generals fop encouraging their 
temerity, than for countenancing their fear or 
caution sir Martin Frobisher, her brave 
admiral, jierisbcd with many others before. 
Brest. Morlaix liad been ])roniised to the 
English for a place of retreat^ but the duke 
d'Aumont, the French general, eluded thii 
promise, by making it be inserted in the capi- 
tulation, that none but catholics should I 
admitted into that city. 
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1 S.OS. Next champaign, the French king, who 
lad long carried on hostilities with Pliilip, was 
it last provoked^ by the taking ol' Chatelet 
ind Donrlcns, and the attac'k of Camhray, to 
leclare war against that monarch. Elizabeth 
K'ing threatened with a new invasion in Eng- 
and, and with an insurrection in Ireland, 
"cealled most of her forces, and sent Norris 
'o coiiinmnd in this latter kingdom. Finding 
ilso, that the French league was almost en- 
lirely dii^solvid, and that the most eonsiderahle 
eaders had made an aecommodation with their 
l>rim*e, she thought that he could well support 
liiinself by his own force and valour ; and she 
legsiii to l>e int>rc sparing in his <-ause of the 
-)h>oil and treasure of ’her subjects. 

Some disgust which she h;ul rcceivetl from 
iifc States, joined to the reinoiistraiKH^s of her 
i'l'itgal minister Hiirleigh, iu:ide her also in- 
.‘lined to diminish her eluirges on that side; 
Old she even dcinanded, by her ambassador, 
-lir Thomas Bodley, to be reiiiilnirsed all the 
money wliieli she had expended in supporting 
diem, "rhe States, besides alleging the con- 
iMioiis of the treaty, by which they were not 
bound to n^pay her till the conclusion of a 
[)cace, pleaded their present poverty and dis- 
Mvss, the great superiority of the Spaniards, 
111 supporting the war; much more in saving 
luoiu'y to dis<*harge their incumbrances. After 
much negotiation, a new treaty was fortiic‘d ; 
by w Inch the States c'ligaged to free the qu(*en 
immediately from the charge of the English 

viiiarics, computed at forty thousand poiiflds 
a yi'ar; to pay her aiimviHy twenty thousand 
|)oiinds for some years; to assist her with a 

rlain inimbcr of sljips ; and to eonclude iii» 
pi'ace or treaty without h**r consent. They 
.iIm) hound thi'iuselves, on finishing a peace 
uith Spain, to pay her annually the sum of a 
huiidied thousand pounds for four years; but 
on this condition, that the payment should be 
in lieu of all demands, and that they should 
he supplied, tlioiigh at their own charge, with 
a body of four thousand auxiliaries from 
England.'’^ 

IbuG. The queen still retained in her hands 
the cautionary towns, which were a great 
check on the rising power of the States ; and 
she committed the important trust of Flushing 
to sir Francis Vere, a brdVe oflicer, who had 
distinguisihed himself liy his valour in the Low 
Countries. She gave him the priiference to 
E'isex , who expected so honourable a command ; 
and though this nobleman was daily rising 
h<>th in reputation with the people, and favour 
'vith herself, the queen, who was commonly 
n*scrve<l iu advancement of hef coui*tier5, 
thought proper on this occasion to give him a 
iHluhjd. Sir Thomas Baskerville was sent 
over to France at the head of two thousand 
English, with which Elizabeth, by a new treaty 
voueluded with Henry, engaged to supply that 


prince. Some stipulations for mutual assist- 
ance were formed by the treaty; and all 
former engagenients were rencwcid. 

1 . 597 . This l>ody of Fhiglish were maintained 
at tlfi expellee of the French king ; yet did 
Henry esteem the supply of considerable ad- 
vantage. on account of the great reputation 
acquired by the English, in so many fortunate 
enterprises undertaken against the common 
t neniy. In the great battle of Tournholt, 
gained this (‘ampaign by prince Manriet', the 
English auxiliaries under sir Francis Vere and 
sir Kohert Sidney had acquired honour ; anif 
the success of tliat day was universally as- 
cribed to their disidplini* and \ alour. 

• 

NAVAL ENTEUFRISES. 

'Flioucui Elizabeth, at a considcrablG ex- 
penee of blood and treasure, madi^war figainst 
Philip ill France and the ^Low Countries, the 
most severe blows which she gave him were 
by those naval enterprises wliieli either she or 
her subjects scarcely over intermitted during 
one season, lii 159 * 1 , Kicdiard Hawkins, son 
of sir John, the famous navigator, procured 
the (|yeeii’s commission, and sailed with three 
ships to the South Sea by the Straits of Ma- 
gi'llaii : hut his voyage prove<l unfortunate, 
and he hiiiis: If wiis taken prisoner on the coast 
of Chili. Janies LaiK^aster wa.s supplied I lie 
same year with three ships and a pinnace by 
the nuTchaiits of London ; ami w.ts more for- 
tuii.ate in his adveiiiiire. He took thirty-nine 
ships of th(‘ enemy; and not content with this 
success, ffe niailc ati attack on Fernanibout' 
in Brazil, where he kni‘W great treasure>s were 
at that lime lodged. As he appro.ached the 
shore he saw it lined with great luimhers of 
the enemy; hut nowise daunted at this ap- 
pearance, he placed the stoutest of his im*n 
in boats, and ordered them to row with such 
violence on the landing jdace as to split them 
in pieces. By this bold action he both de- 
])iMved his men of all resource ^ut in victory, 
and terrified the enemy, who fled after a short 
resistance. He returned home with the trea- 
sure which he had so bravely acquired. In 
1.59.5, sir Walter Raleigh, who had anew for- 
feited the queen's friendship by an intrigue 
with a maid of honour, anil who had been 
thrown into prison for this misdemeanor, no 
sooner recovered his liberty, than he was 
pushed by his active and enterprising genhis 
to attempt some great aidiuti. The success 
of the first Spanish adventurers against Mexico 
and Peru had begotten an extreme avidity in 
Europe; and a prepossession universally took 
place, that in the inland parts of South 
America, called Guiana, a country as yet un- 
discovered, there were mines and treasures 
far exceeding any tvhich Cortes or Pizzaro had 
met with. Raleigh, whose turn of mind was 
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somewbat roniniitic anti pxtrava^aiU, initltT- 
took at his own oharf^e the iHsct»very of this 
wonderful eoiiiilpy, Haviiijif taken (he riu.*i11 
town of SI. •h)S(‘ph in the isle of Trinidado, 
W'here he found no riches, he left his shijd, and 
sailed u}» (he liver Oroonoko in ]>inriaccs, but 
without nieetiu<; any thin^ to answer his ex- 
pectations. On his return, he published an 
account of (he country, full of the {^rosse-st 
and nuKst i»alpable lies that were ever at- 
tcinp/*cd to be imposed on the credulity of 
inankind.^^ 

' 'riie same year, sir Francis Drake and sir 
John Hawkins undertook a more important 
cxpcilition against the Spanish settlements in 
AnieritM ; and (hey carried with them six ships 
of the queen’s, and twenty more, which either 
were filtt.'d out at their own char[jc‘, or were 
furnished them by private adventurers. Sir 
Thomas Baskerville was appointed commander 
of the land forces, wuichthey carried on board. 
Tl'heir first design was to attempt Porto Rico, 
where, they knew, a rich carrack was at that 
time stationed ; but as they had not preserved 
the requisite .secrecy, a pinnace, having strayed 
from the fleet, was taken by the Spaniards^ 
and betrayed the intentions of the English. 
Preparations'were made in that island for their 
n^cpptioii; and the English fleet, nolwith- 
staiuling the brave assault which they made 
on the enemy, was repulsed with loss. Haw- 
kins soon after died ; and Di'iike ]>ur.sued his 
voyage to I^oinbte di Dios, on the isthmus of 
Darien ; where, having landed his men, he at- 
tempted to pass forward to Panama, with a 
view of plmideriiig that place, or, if he found 
.«ueh a scheme practicable, keeping and for- 
tifying it. But he met not witn Ih? .same 
facility which had attended his first enterprises 
ill those parts. 'Phe Spaniards, taught by ex- 
perience, had evej’^ where fortified the passes, 
and had stationed troops in the woods ; who so 
infested the English by coiitinu.al alarms and 
skirmishes, that they were obliged to return, 
without being able to effect any thing. Dralae 
himself, from the intemperance of the climate, 
the fatigues of his journey, and the vexation of 
his disappointment, was seized with a distein- 
)H*r, of which he soon after died. Sir Thomas 
Baskerville took the command of the fleet, 
which was in a weak condition; and after 
having fought a battle near Cuba with a Spa- 
nish fleet, of wliich the event was not decisive, 
he returned to*England. The Spaniards suf- 
fered some loss from this enterprise ; but the 
English reaped no profit.®® 

I'he bad success of this enterprise in the 
Indies made the English rather attempt the 
Spanish dominions in Europe, where, they 
heard, Philip was making great preparations 
for a fiew invasion of England. A powerful 
fleet was equipped at Plymolith, consisting of 
a hundred and seventy vesj^els, seventeen of 


whu'h w«*rc capitial ships of war ; the rest ten- 
diTSj and small vessels : twenty ships were 
added hy tlie llolkindei*s. In this fleet there 
were computed to lie emb.irk'ed six thousand 
three ^hundred and .sixty soldiers, a thousand 
volunteers, and six thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-two seamen, beside the Dutch, 
The land forces were commanded hy the easl 
of Essex : the navy [»y lord Eifingham, high- 
admiral. Both these commanders had expended 
great sums of their own in the armament: for 
.such was (he spirit of Elizabeth’s reign. Loid 
I’homas Howard, sir Walter Raleigh, sii 
Francis Vere, sir (Jeorge Oarew, and sir Coniers 
f’lilTord had eominands in this expedition, and 
wtTe appointed council' to the general and 
admiral.*^ 

The fleet set sail on the first of June, ir«.9G ; 
and meeting with a fair wind, bent its eour.se 
to Cadiz, at which place, by sealed orders 
delivered to all the captains, the general ren- 
dezvous was appointed. They sent before them 
some armed tenders, wbieh intercepted every 
ship that could carry intelligence to the enemy ; 
and they themselves were so fortunate when 
they eaine near Cadiz, as to take an Irish 
vcs.sel, by which they beamed, that that }iort 
was full of merchant ships of great value, and 
(hat the Spaniards lived in perfect security, 
without any apprehensions of an enemy. This 
intelligence much encouraged the English 
flci't, and gave them the prospect of a fortu- 
nate issue to the enterprise. 

After a fruitless attempt to land at St. Scbai^ 
tian's on the western side of the island of 
Cadiz, it was, upon dtdiheration, resolved by 
the council of war to attack the ships and 
galleys in the bay. This attempt was deemed 
rash ; and the admiral himself, wlm was cau- 
tious in his temper, had entertained great 
scruples with regard to it: but Essex strenu- 
ously recommended the enterprise ; and when 
he found the resolution at last taken, he threw 
his hat into the sea, and gave symptoms of the 
most extravagant joy. He felt, however, a 
gre.it mortification, when Kflingham informed 
him, that the queen, anxious for his .safety, and 
dreadingthe'efl'eets of his youthful ardour, hail 
secretly given orders that he should not l;c; 
permitted to command the van in the attack,'*' 
That duty was perfoctned by sir Walter Raleigh 
and lord Thomas Howard ; but Ks.scx no 
sooimr came within reach of the enemy, than 
he forgot the promise which the admiral had 
exacted from him, to keep in the midst of the 
fleet ; he broke through and pressed forward 
into the thickest of the fire. Emulation for 
glory, avidity of plunder, animosity against 
the Spaniards, proved incentives to every one ; 
and the enemy was soon obliged to slip anchor 
and retreat farther into the bay, where they 
ran many of their ships aground. Essex then 
landed Ivja men at the fort of Puntal j and 
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iinnuili.LlL'ly in;ir<*l»ed to the attnrk of Catli/, 
uhit:l) ili«* impetuous valour of the Kno^lish 
•il 'll ill hi 

of ICssex, not iulerior to his valour, iii.ule him 
stop the slaughter, and treat his prisoners 
Mjlli the greatest humanity, and even affability 
and kimhie^s. The English made lieli plunder 
ill th<' ‘-ity; hut missed of a iniieh rieher by 
the resolution wlueh the duke of Medina, the 
.'Spanish admiral, took of setting fire to the 
•.lijjis, m order to jirevent their hilling into the 
hands of the eiiem.>. It was romputed that 
tiie^ loss whieii the Spaniards sustained in this 
enterprise amounted to twenty imlliotK of 
durat-..'-’ Ile^illes the indignity which that 
pron.l and .onhitiouv people snih'red troin tie* 
s, irking cvf one of thidr ehief cities, and de- 
s«u)\ing ill t L'-ir harhoui, a Ih et of such fon*e 
mil V line. 

lOssex, all on fire for glory, regarded this#] 
great siieeess only as a step to future tuhieve- 
inents li' iiisisti'd on keeping possession of 
f u^i/ ; and he undertook, wilii tour Inindied 
men .Old iniee mouths’ piovisions, to d« fend 
tlie place till siiei'imrs should arriNc from Eng- 
.hind . hnt all the otlier seamen and soldiers 
uere satisfied witli the honour whieh they had 
.ie(\iiiu'd ; and were impatient to return home 
in Older to secure tlieir plunder. Eieiy other 
proposal of r.^sex to anno) the enemy met with 
alike reel ])t ion; his scheme fur intercept iiig 
.the eirr.’ieks at the Azores, for assaulting the 
tirome, hir taking St. Andero, and St. .Sehas- 
tiay: and t!it‘ ICn‘;li-.h finding it so difficult to 
drag tliis impatieut warrior froni the eiiem\, 
at last h it him on the Sjjanish roast, attended 
hv a lerv few shijis. He eomplained mueh to 
the ijiu'i'M of iheii* want of spirit in this enter- 
prise ; nor was she jileased that they h.id 
returned wit hunt attempting to intercept the 
Iiidi.tii fleet;’’ Imt the gieat sue^ess in the 
enterprise uf Cadiz, had eoiered .all their mis- 
I’ariiages: ami that princess, though she ad- 
mired the lofty genius of Essex, could not 
forhear exjiressing an esteem fur the other 
oilieers.^^ The admiral was created earl of 
Nottmgliain; and hiii promotion gave great 
disgust to Essex.^'* ill the preamhle of the 
jfHtent it was said, that the new dignity was 
eonfirri'd on him on aeeount of his good ser- 
'iees ill taking Cadizf^ and destroying the 
l5»p.iin-.h ships ; a ineuit whieh Essex pretended 
to hidoiig solely to himsidf: and he offered to 
maintain this jilea by single combat against 
the earl of Nottingham, or his solid, or any of 
his kindred. 

The achieveinenU in the subsoipient year 
pro\eil iiot^‘-o for tun ale • hut the Indian 
fleet \ery narrowly escaped the English, Philip 
had still reason To see the great hu/ard and 
disadi antages of t hat war in which he was en- 
gaged, and the supiTiority which the English, 
hy their iiaial power, and their situalkm, had 
voL. a. 
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aeipiired over him. The (jueen having received 
iiitelligeiiee that the Spaniards, though their 
lleetfj were so iiiueh shallered and destroyed 
hy the exjiedition to Cadiz, were preparing 
a squadron at i'errol and Ihi' Groine, and were 
marching troops thither with a view of making 
a descent in Ireland, was resohed to prevent 
tlieir enlerpriac, and to destioy the shipping 
in these harbours. She prepared a large fleet 
of a hundred and twenty sail, of which seven- 
teen were her own shijis, forty-three were 
smaller vesstls, and the rest tenders and vic- 
tuallers: she finhaiked on hoard this fle^f 
five thousand new levied soldieis, and added 
a thousand veteran troops, whom sir Francis 
Vere liroiiglit from the NetherlamU. Tlie earl 
of Essex, eommaiider in ehiel both ol the 
land and s<-a lorei s, w.is at llie head of one 
sqiiadion ■ bird Tlmmas Howard was a)ipointed 
vifc-adiniral of another: sir Walter Kalcigh 
of tlie third: loid Minin*, joy eommanded the 
land lorces iinilLi* Essex: Vere was appointed 
mar'^hal : sir (ieorge (!arew lieutenant ol the 
oidiianee, and .sir ( hrislopher llliniiit first 
(.olom 1. The earls of Kiitl md and Soiitbamp- 
toii, the lorils (irey, Cromwel, and Rich, with 
several other jiei'sons of ilislim tion, embarked 
as \*duulecF'S. deelaied his resolution 

eiihir to destroy the new Armada whieh 
threatened Euglanil, or to perish m llic at- 
tempt. 

'l'ili^ powei fill fleet set sail from Plymouth 
(ifthfhily); hut. were no sooner out ol harbour 
than tliey met with a furious storm, which 
shattered and dispersed t hem ; and heft>rc they 
I'ould refltted Essex fouiiil that their pro- 
visions were so far spent, that it would not be 
safe to carr> so numerous an iinny along with 
him. He ilismisised therefore all the soldiers, 
except the thousand veterans under Vere ; and 
laying aside all thoughts of attacking Ferrol 
or the (iroine, he c*onl’ne*ft the ohjeel of his 
expedition to the intercepting of the Indian 
fleet; which had at first been eoiisiilered only 
^is the second enterprise whieh he was to 
.'ittenqd. ♦ 

The Indian fleet in that age, hy reason of 
the imjH'rfeetiim of navigation, had a st.ited 
eouise as well as siMson both on tlieir going 
out and in tlieir return ; and then* were certain 
islands at whieh, as at lixed stages, they always 
touched, and whtrt; they look in water and 
provisions. The Azores being one of the.se 
places where about lids lime th<* fleet was ex- 
pected, Essex bent his course thither; artd he 
informed Raleigh, that he, on his arrival, in- 
tended to atlaek F'ayal, one of these islands. 
By some accident t he squadrons vv'^re separated ; 
and Raleigh arriving first before Fayal, thomghl 
it more prudent, after waiting some time for 
the general, to begin the aUa<‘k alone, le.-i 
the iiiliabitantstshould hy farther delay have 
leisure to make jireparatioas for their defeneci 
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He succortleJ in llie enterprise; l)ut Essex, 
jealous of expressed great rlisplc:isurc 

at his conduct, and construed it as an inten- 
tion of robbing the general of tbe glory which 
attended that action: be e-ishien'd tben'fire 
Sydney, llret, Herry, and others, who had 
concurred in the attempt; and would have 
proceciled to inflict the same punishment on 
Raleigh himselt, had not lord 'J'homas Howard 
interposed with his good offices, and persuaded 
Raleigh, though high-spirited, to make sub- 
inissiuiiK to the general. Essex, who was 
plac*able as w<‘Il .'is hasty and p.-LSsioiiate, 
was soon appeased, and Imtli received Raleigh 
into faioiir, and restored the other oftieers to 
their <*ommands.'’'* 'I'his ineid('nt, however,*^ 
though the cpiarrel was seemingly ar'coni- 
niudated, laid the first foundation of that vio- 
lent animosity which afterwards took place 
between thesutwo gallant eoiumanders. 

Essex made next Vi disposition proper for 
intereepting the Indian galleons; and sir 
William Monson, whose station was the most 
rt mote of the fleet , h.ixing fallen in witlithein, 
made the signals which had bee n agreed on. 
'I'liat able officer, in bis Memoirs, ascribes 
Essex’s failure, when be was so lusir atlaiiyng 
M> migbty an advantage, t<i bis want <*f e\p«*- 
rieiire in seanrahship ; atid tbe aeeounf wiii"b 
he gives of the errors committed by that nohic 
man, ajipears very reasouahlc as well as can- 
<lid.-’7 7'he Spanish fh*et, finding that the 
enemy was ufon them, made all the sail j»os- 
sible to tbeTeeeras, and got inl<» the .safe and 
well-fortified haibour of Aiigra, before the 
English fleet could overtake them. Essex iii- 
terecpletl only three ships; which, how<*ver, 
were so rich as to repay all tin* eliarges of the 
expedition. 

The causes of the misi’arri.igc in this enter- 
prise were miieh canvassed in li^ngland, upon 
the return of the fleet; and though the cour- 
tiers took part dilferently, .as they eflfeeted 
<*ither Es'.ex or Raleigh, the ]*eoplc in general, 
who bore an extreme regard to the gallantry, 
spirit, and generosity of tin* former, w<*re in- 
clined to justify every eireuinstaiue of his con- 
duct. 'I'he queen, who loved the one as much 
;is she est*‘emed the other, maintained a Kind 
of neutrality, and endeavoured to share her 
favours with an impartial hand between the 
parlies. Sir Robert Cecil, sf'cond son of lord 
Burleigh, was a courtier of promising hopes, 
much connected with Raleigh ; and she made 
him secretary of state, preferably to sir Thomas 
Dudley, whom Essex recommended for that 
office. But not to disgust Essex, she promoted 
him to the dignity of earl marshal of England ; 
an office which had Ixien vacant since the de.ith 
of the earl of Shrewsbury, Essex might per- 
ceive from this conduct, that she never in- 
tended to give him the entire ^aseeiidaiR over 
his rivals, and might thence l/:arn the neces- 


sity of moderation and caution. But his tem- 
per was loo high for submission; his behaviouc 
too open and <‘andid to practise the arts of a 
court ; and his fri*e sallies, while they rendered 
him hu^ more amiable in the eyes of good 
judges, gave his enemies many advantages 
against him. 

The war with Spain, though sueei'ssfnl, 
having exhausted the qiu*eii’s exchcfnUT, she 
was obliged to assemble a ])arlianient (24th 
Oct.); where Yelverton, a lawyer, was chosen 
speaker of the house of commons. [See mfeS, 
at the end of this T'oL'] Elizabeth took care, 
by the month of sir '’J'lioimis Egcrtoii, lord 
ketquT, to inform this assembly of the neces- 
sity of a supply. She said, I'li.-it tlie wars for- 
merly waged in Europe liad commonly been 
<‘ondiieted by the parties without farther view 
than to gain a few towns, or at must a pro- 
\iiiet, from ca«*h other; hut the olijeet of tlu: 
present hostilities, on the part of Spain, was no 
other than utterly to bereave Kiiglaiul of her 
religion, her lihertj', and her mdi pi'iidi-net' : 
that these blessings, liowever, she lierscll had 
hitherto been able to j*reserve, in spite of the 
devil, »lie po]>e, and the S]>aiji»b l}r.uit, and 
all the mischievous designs of all her enemies: 
that in ibis eontesl she bad disbiirst'd a sum 
triple to all the parliamentary supplies granted 
her; and, besides expending her ordinary re- 
venues, had been ol)riged to scdl many of the 
crown lands ; iirul that sh(> could not doubt 
hut her snhjecfs, in a cause where their own 
honour and interest were so deeply concerned, 
wouhl willingly eoiitrih’ile to such moderate 
taxations as should he found necessary for the 
common defence.'^” I’hc p.arlianieiit granted 
her three subsidies and six fifteenths; the same 
supply which liad been given four ye.irs before, 
hut which liail then a]>jieared so unusual, t hat 
they had voted it should never afterwards be 
regarded as a precedent. 

The rominons, this session, ventured do 
eng,age in two controversies about forms with 
the house of pi'crs ; a prelude to those en- 
croachments w-liich, as they assumed more 
courage, th(*y afierwariLs made upon the pre- 
rogatives of tin* crown. They complained, 
that the lords failed in civility to them, by 
receiving their messages sitting with their hats 
on ; and that the keener returned an answer 
ill the same negligent posture : hut the upper 
house proved to their full satisfaction, that 
they were not entitled by custom and tbe 
usnge of parliament to any more respect.^® 
Sonui amendments had been made by the 
lords to a bill sent up by the commons ; and 
these amendments were written on parchment, 
and returned with the bill to the commons. 
Tbe low'er house took otiibrage .at the novelty: 
tliey pretended that these amendments ought 
to have been written on paper, not on parch- 
ment ; and they complained of this innovation 
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lo the peers. The peers replied, that they 
expected not such a frivolous objection from 
the g:ravity of the house; and that it was 
not material whether the aineiidments were 
written on parchment or on paper, n^r whe- 
tluT the paper were white, black, or brown. 
Tlie commons were otfended at this reply, 
which seemed to contain a mockery of them ; 
and they Complained of it, though without 
ohlainin^; any satisfaction.^^ 

An application w^as made, by way <'f jieti- 
tion, to the queen from the lower Imuse, 
af^ainsl monopolies; an aliuse which had 
arisen to an enormous height; and they re- 
cciv(‘d a {gracious, though a general answer, 
lor whirl) they returned their thankful ac- 
knowledgments.'** But not to give them too 
iiinch pijcounigcment in such applications, she 
told them, in the speech which she delivered 
at their dissolution, “ That with regard ttf 
these patents, she hojied that her dutiful ami 
loving suhjeets would not take away her pre- 
rogative, which is the chief flower in her 
garflcii, and the prineijial and liead pearl in 
her crown and diadem ; but that they wt^uld 
rathiT leave these iTiattef. to her ilisposal.*"**' 
The commons also took, not ice, this session, 
of some transactions in the court of high 
commission ; hut not till they had previously 
obtained pc;*;.«Uaion from luT inaj<\sty to that 
pnrpfise."*^ 

• Elizabeth had reason to hircsee that 

parliamentary supplies would now hceonie 
imric necessary to her than ever; and that 
the chief burden of tliRi war with Sjiain would 
thenceforth lie upon England. Henry had 
received an overture for peace with Philip; but 
before he would proceed to a m'gotiatioii, lie 
gavi' intelligence of it to his allies, the queen, 
and the States; that if possible a general pa- 
cification might be made by eonimoii agree- 
ment. These two powers sent ambassadors 
t«) I’rance in order to remonstrate against 
peace ; the queen, sir Robert Ceeil, and Henry 
Herbert; the States, Justin Nassau, .and John 
Barnevelt. Henry said to these ministers. 
That his early education had been amidst war 
and danger, and he had ])itssed the whole 
euurM» of his life eitlicr in arms or in military 
preparations: that after the proofs which he 
.had given of his alacrity in the field, no one 
could doubt but h 6 would willingly, for his 
part, have continued in a course of life to 
which he was now habituat^^d, till the common 
enemy were reduced to such a condition as no 
longer to give umbrage either to him or to his 
allies: that no private interests of his own, 
not even those of his people, nothing but the 
niost inviiudble necessity, could ever induce 
him to think of a separate peace with Philip, 
or make him embrace measures not entirely 
conformable to the wishes of all his confede- 
rates : that his kingdom, torn with*the convul- 


sions and civil wars of near half a century, 
required some interval of repo«ie, ere it could 
reacli a condition in which it might sustain 
itself, much more support its allies : that after 
thetminds of his subjects were composed to 
tranquillity, and accustomed to obedience, 
after his tinaiices were brought into order, 
and after agriculture anti the arts were re- 
stored, Fiance, instead of being a burden, as 
at present, to her confederates, would be able 
to lend iheiii <‘(fectijal succour, and amply to 
repay them all the assistance which she had 
received during her calamities: and that, 
the ambition of Spain would )>ot at present 
grant them such terms as they should think 
reasonablti, be hoped that, in a little time he 
should attain such a situation as would enable 
him to mediate more elfei'tually, and with 
more decisive authority, in th(*ir behalf. 

PEACK OF fERVINS. 

The aiiibai><ia(lurs were hunsiblc that these 
reasons were not feigned ; and they therefore 
remonstrated with the less vehemence against 
the measures which they saw Henry was de- 
termined to pursue. 'I'lie States knew that 
tliiit monarch wvis interested never to permit 
their final ruin; and having feecived private 
assurances that he would still, notw'ithstanding 
the peace, give them assistance both of iiUMi 
and money, they were well pleased lo remain 
on terms of amity with him. *1118 greatest 
concern was to giv^e satisfaction to Eli/abeth 
for this breach of treaty. He h:id a eonlial 
csttjcin^or that princess, a s}’mpathy of man- 
ners, and a gratitude for the extraordinary 
fav'ours whiirh he had received from her during 
his greatest difficulties : and lie used eveiyr ex- 
pedient to apologize and atone for that measure 
which necessity extorted jfroin him. But as 
Spain refused to treat with the Dutch as a 
free state, and Elizabeth would not negotiate 
without her ally, Henry found himself obliged 
►to conclude at V«?rvins a senaratc peace, by 
which he recovered possession of all places 
seized by Spain during the tHiurse of the civil 
wars, and procured to himself leisure to pur- 
sue the domestic settlement of his kingdom. 
His capacity for the arts of pe.ace was not in- 
ferior to his military talents; and, in a little 
time?, by his frugality, order, and wise govern- 
ment, he raised France from the desolation 
and misery in wliieli she was involved, to a 
more flourishing condition than she hacT ever 
before enjoyed. 

The queen knew that she could also, when- 
ever she pleased, finish the war on equitable 
terms; and that Philip, having no claims 
upon her, would be glad to free himself 
from an enemy who had foiled him in every 
contest, and ^o still had it so much in her 
power to maki: him feel the weight of hex 
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<irms. Some of her wisest eouiiselloi’s, par- 
tieiilarly the treasurer, adused her to etohraee 
paeific iiieasuns ; and set lieCore her tthe 
advantages of traiKinillity, sceiirity, and Irii- 
Pfality, as more coiisiderahle tlian any sue4\*ss 
which could attend tlic {;Tt*attst victories. Hut 
this hi»h'Spiritcd princess, tiuui^h at first ad- 
verse to war, seemed now to ha\e attained such 
an ascendant t)\er th<‘ enemy, that she was 
iinw'illiuj; to stop the etmrse of her prosperous 
fort mu'. She coii.^idered tliat her situation 
aiul lu r j»ast victories had gi\cn her entire se- 
euVily a-.^aiU"! any daut^erou's invasion ; and 
the war mu^t Iheneefoit li be conducted hy 
sudden enterprises and naval expeditions, in 
which slie possessed an undoubted superiority:* 
that the weak eondition ol Pliihp in the liidit s, 
opened to luT the Mew' of tlu most durable ad- 
vantaj.!;es •, and the yeaily returned* liis treasure 
by sea, afVordi'J aeouliimal pro*i])eet of import- 
ant, thouf^h mure teni{iorary, successes th:it, 
after lus pc'aee with l''rauee, if she ako slioidd 
coiisi'ut t<» an aeeommod.itii'U, he \\(‘uld hi' 
ald<‘ to turn his whoh' force a^.un^t tlie re- 
volt'd pnoinee'* of the Netlieihuid.*., which, 
ho'ii!;'li tlie> had snrjiiisiui^lv increased llc ir 
power h> I'oinmeree and t',\Hid «;’o\einnn^it, 
were still iinahle, if not supiPortt'rl by (heir 
1 onfi'tler.des, to mainlain war .Mi'anisi so po- 
tent a monarch, aiul that, as lier defence (><* 
tliat eomniouwealth was tlu* orleiiLtl ii^ioiind 
of the (|uarn 1, it was unsafe as well as <lis- 
lumoiirahli’ (o’ahaiuluu its e.iuse, tdl she had 
jdaced it in .i stale ol {greater security. 

'J’llK \:\\iL OF Essnx. 

Tlli.SF, ri'asons were IVeipieiitly iueidcated 
on her hy tlu' carl of Jkses, whose pa-.siem for 
{;lor\, a-^ well as his military t.dcids, made 
hull iMruestly doiry, tlu' eoutiuiiauec of war, 
from which he exj.eeti'd to leap so much a^^ 
vaiita^e and distinction. The rivalship between 
tins nobleman and loid Ihirh ]:;h, made e.ieii 
of them irihist the mure strenuously on his (W\n 
counsel ; but as J'.ssex'h ])erson was a«;recahle 
to the cpieen, as well as hii advice eoiiforiuahh' 
to her inclinations, the favonntc seemed daily 
to aeipiirc an asec'iulant over tlu; minister. 
Had he been eiulowed with caution and s<lf- 
c'ommand crjual to his shminu^ quahtu's, he 
would have s<? rivet ted himself in the queen’s 
conlidcncc, that none of his micmics had ever 
been abb' to impeach hi.s credit. But his lofty 
spirit ‘could ill submit to that implicit deference 
which lu'r tenqier required, and whiefi she had 
ever been .neeuslumed to receive from all her 
(iiihjeets. Beini;’ once eiijraned in a dispute 
with h(*r about the choice of a govenior for 
Ireland, he was so healed in the arg^uinent, 
that ho entirely forgot the rnl(;s both of duty 
and civility; and liinied his back upon her in 
a contemptuous uuuiner. Her iyiger, naturally 


]>rom]>t and violent, rose at thi< provocation ; 
and sill’ instantly gave hiir a box on the ear ; 
adding a passionate expression suited to his 
iiupertiiicncc. Instead of rceiilleeting him- 
self, aiii^ making the submissions due to her 
sex and station, he chqipr'd his hand to his 
.sword, and .swore lliat he would not hear such 
usage, were it from Ueiiry VIII. himself ; and 
he immediately willulrew froiii courts Eg< rton 
the chancellor, who loveil Iksex, exhorted him 
to repair his indiscretion, hy proper aeknow- 
ledgnu nts ; and eiitn.ated liiin not to give that 
triumph to his enemies, that afilietioii to his 
friends whi<*li must clique Iroin his supporting 
a contest with his sovereign, and deserting 
the serviei of his eoiintiy but F.ssi x was 
deejily stung with the dishonour which he had 
received ; aud seemed to think that an iiisiih 
which might he pardoned in a woman, was 
lieeome a mort.il affront when it came from 
his sovereign. “ If the vilest of all indignities,'’ 
Said he, “ is done me, does religion enloree me 
fo sue lor ]>aidou.^ J)t)th (hid requue ii } Is 
It nupu'lv not to d(r i( ? \\ hv ? ( annol jinnee.s 
err.^ ( aiiiiot subject., rt eeive w rung ? Is an 
eaithly powi’V infinite.^ Farduii me, mv lord, 
1 can never suhserihe to these })rineqdes. ia’t 
Sidonum’s fool laugh when lu' is stnelvcn ; hi 
tho-e ih.ii mean to m ike their profit of piini’es, 
show no sense I'f piiiiei’^’ iiquiics; ht Uieni 
aeUuowJedgi' an iiihiiiti’ ahsoluleiu’Ss oueailh, 
that do not believe an alwolntc intmitciu'ss in 
heaven" ^alliuhng pvohaldv to llu’ character anil 
conduct ol sir Waller Raltigli, who lay under 
till’ reprouf.h of impielvV. “ As for me,” cqii- 
tiiiiieil he, “ I have rei'iived wrong, 1 led it ■ 
iny e.iuse is good, 1 know it ; and whatsoever 
h.qipen.s, .ill the powers on earth can iicvi’r 
exert more strinigth and eonstaiic) in oppress- 
ing, than I can show in suffering every thing 
that e in or shall he ii\ii<o'‘Cd upon me. Voiir 
lurdshi}>, in the beginning of your letter, nniUes 
me ;i ])iaycr, and v ourself a looker-on • and me 
ajdayer of ni} own game, so you mav see moie 
than 1 : but give me leav»' to tell jou, tliat 
since, you do hut see, aud I do suffer, I iiuist 
of necessity fed more than you.” [.See mfc T, 
(ft th(‘ end of this P'olA 

This s))iritcd letter was shown hy Essex 
to hi.s friends ; anil they wi’re so imprudent as 
to disperse copies of it.: yet, notwithstanding 
this additional ))rovoeationp, the queen’s par- 
lialit} was so prevalent, that she reinstated 
him in his former favour; and her kindness to 
him appeared rather to have ae({uircd new 
force from this short interval of anger and 
resentment. The death of Burleigh, bis an- 
tagonist, which happened about the,.s»amc time 
(4 ill Aug.), seemed to ensure him constant 
possession of the queen'.s confidence; and 
nothing indeed but his own indiscretion could 
tlieiieeforth have shaken his well established 
oredil. Loid Burleigh died in an adv Heed age; 
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and by a rare fortune was ec|uaUy regretted by 
bis soverLMgn am! the people, lie had ri^en gra- 
dually from small beginnings, liy tlic mere 
foree of nu'iit ; and lliongh his authority was 
never entirely airsolute or uncontroUed with 
tlie cpieen, he was still, during the course of 
near forty years, ri'g.irded as her principal 
iMinister. N^uie of her other inelirialions or 
alfeetions could ever ov»‘rconn‘ her contidenei* 
to so ust'ful a counsellor ; and as he had had 
Mil' generosity or good sensi' to pay .I'^sidutuis 
fonrt to her during hei sister's n'igii, wlien it 
vvas d.ingerousto a}»pear her friend, she thought 
heiself hound in gratitiifle, when she mounted 
the throne, to perse\erc in her attaelinu ids to 
him. lie si‘i‘ins luit to havt‘ possessed .tn\ 
‘-hilling tah'nts ol aildress, j*liM|iu‘nee, or iina- 
irmatioii; and was chiefly distmgiMsh<Ml hy so- 
hdil ^ of understanding, jiroliitv ormainuTS, aiol 
indefatigabli' applie.ition in laisiness- xirdiel 
uliieli, if they tio not always enable a man to 
attain high statioui, ihi e( rt.indy fpi dify him 
hn* lining thein. ()l all the ijueen's ininisltuN, 
lie aloiK' lel’l a eonsiilerable fortuiie to his 
}K»stent> ; a fortune not af'fjuired l»\ rapine or 
oppressiinj, bid gained bv the regular profits 
of lii-i <dru‘es, ,uul presi‘r\e<l bv frog dity. 

'I'lie last aft of Ibis able minister wa> the 
eonelutling of a new treat} witb the Duteli 
Ang.) ; wlio, after bi'ing in some measure 
deserted h} th<‘ king of lYauee, wt're glarl to 
.preserve the queen's alliance, hy suluuittiiig 
to all} terms w'lneli she ]»leasi‘d to require ol 
t liimi. The debt wbieli lliey owed her was now 
s*lilfd at eight lnindi«'d thousand jHiiinds: of 
llin Sinn they .igreeo tii pav, <luriiig the war, 
t liirly thousand ]Maindsa year; and tliese pay- 
Mieiif-, weie to etudmiic till four hundred tliou- 
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sand pounds of the debt should be exlinguislK-d. 
They engaged also, during the time that, Kng- 
larrl should (‘ontiuuc the war with Spain, to 
pav the garrisons of the eautionary towns, 
TlS’V stipulated, that if Spain should invade 
Etigl.iiid, or tin* Isle of Wight or Jersey, or 
Seilly, they sli«)idd assist her with a body of 
liva‘ thousand foot, and J'lvc hundred horse; 
and that in ease she undertook any naval ar- 
iiiametit against Spain, they should Join an 
equal iiuiiiher of ships to her’s.'** 15y this 

treaty t he queen w'as t as's! of an annual cliajfgc 
of a hundred and twi'iity thousand pounds. 

Soon after the death of Ihirleigh, the queen, 
who regietted »‘xtreinely the lo'iS of so wise 
and faitlifiil a minister, was informed of the 
death of her i-apilal enemy, Philip II. who, 
after l.itiguishing under many infirmities, ex- 
pired in an advaneed age at M.ulrid. This 
haughty j»rince, desirous of an .'It'eouimudatiori 
with his revolli'd suhjefls in the Netherlands, 
hut tliMlaining to makt* in his own name the 
for that purpi had 
transferred to hi-, daughter, married to areh- 
tliike Albert, the title to the Low Country pro- 
vinees; but as it was not expeeted that this 
pn*ieess could have any po'=terily, ainl as the 
rever'^ion on faMiirt* ol her issue was still n*- 
served to the crown of Sjiain, the states eoii- 
bidcovd this dec'd only as the change of a name*, 
and thc*y persisted with ccjual obstinacy in their 
resistance to tin Spanish .irm^. The other 
powers also of Lui'opf> made no distinction he- 
tweei) the courts of Hriissi Is and Madrid ; and 
the sci^el opposition of rr.incc, as well as the 
avowed efforts of Kngktnd, eonlinued to ope- 
rate against the progress of Albert, as it had 
done against that of I’hilip. 
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STATE OF IRELAND, ir.99. 

ri'^HOlJGH Ihi; domiiiion of the English 
J- Ireland had been seoniing'ly cfilahlished 
alK)v(‘ four c'(‘nturic*s, it may safely he aflirnied, 
that their authority had hitherto been little 
more than nominah The Irish priiiees and 
nobles, dividi^d amoi^!;; themselves, readily paid 
th(' exteri<)r marks of obeisjince to a power 
\vhi(‘h they were mjt able to resist ; but iw no 
durable force was ever kept on foot to retain 
them in their duty, they relapsed still into their 
former state of independenee. Too weak to 
introduce ord(‘r and ohedien(‘e amon^ the rude 
inhabitants, the Eni(lish authority was*' yet 
audieit'iit to cdieck the growth of any entc?r- 
prising genius among the natives : and though 
it could bestow no true form of civil governmeiit, 
it was able to prevent the rise of any such form, 
from the intt^rnal combination or policy of the 
Irish.* 

Most of the English institutions likewise by 
which that island was governed, wer^' to the 
last degree absurd, and such as no state before 
had e\er thought of, for preserving dominion 
over its coiir|iicred provinces. 

The English nation, all on fire for the pro- 
ject of .subduing France, a project whose 
success was the most improbalile, and would 
to them have ]*roved the most pernicious ; ne- 
glected all other enterprises, to which their 
situation so strongly invited them, .uid which 
in time would U..'ve brought thi'in an accession 
of riches, grandeur, and security. I'he small 
army which they maintained in Ireland they 
never supplied regularly with pay; and as no 
money could be levied on the island, which 
possessed none, they gave their soldiers the 
privilege of free quarter upon the natives. 
Rapine and insolence in Haired the hatred which 
prevailed between the conquerors and the con- 
quered : want of security among the Irish in- 
troducing despair, nourished still more the 
sloth natural to that uncultivated people. 

But the English carried farther their ill- 
judged tyranny. Instead of inviting the Irish 
to adopt the more civilized customs of their 
conquerors, they even refused, though earnestly 
solicited, to cummiinieate to tjicm the. privilege 
of their laws, and everv where marked them 
out as aliens and as enemies.* "I'hrown out of 


the protection of justice, the natives could find 
no sc'curity but in force; and Hying the lu igh 
bourhood of cities, which they could not ap- 
proach with safet}', they sheltered themselve*>. 
ill their luaishes.iiid forests from the insoltuiee 
of their iiihiituan iiiasters. Being treated like 
wild be.asts, llu'y became such ; and joiiiiiig 
the ardour of |•evellge to lbc‘ir yet uiitaiiu'd 
barbarity, they grew' e\ery day more intrac- 
table and more dangerous.* 

As the Eiiglisli princes deemed the eoiiqui'st 
of the dispersed Irish to be more the obji'id of 
time and patience than the source of military 
gloiy, they willingly ileleg.ited tli.at oHiei* to 
pri\ ate advent urcTS, who, enlisting soldiers at 
their own charge, reduced provinces of that 
island, which they converted to tin ir ow n 
profit. Se]>arate jurisdictions and priiicipalit ies 
were established by tliese lordly conquerors 
the power of peace and war was assimu'd 
military law wascxcrciseil over the Irish, wliom 
they subdued ; and by degrees over the Eng- 
lish, by whoso assi^t'ance they conquered 
and, after their authwrity had once taken 
root, deeming the English institutions less 
favour;d>Ie to bai barons dominion, they de- 
generated into mere Irish, and ahaiidoiied the 
garb, language, maimers, and laws of their 
mother eouiitry.'* 

By all this im]>rud(‘nt conduct of Eiigluiid, 
the natives of its dc'pendciit state remaiiKul 
still ill that .abject emidition, into which the 
northern and western parts of Europe were 
sunk, before they ri’ceived civility and slavery 
from (he ndined policy and irresistible bravery 
of Rome. Even at the end of the sixteenth 
century, when every Christian nation w;is 
cultivating with ardqur every civil art of life, 
that island, lying in *a temperate climate, eiw 
joying a fertile soil, accessible in its situation, 
possessed of innumerable harbours, was still, 
notwithstanding these advantages, inhabited 
by a people whose customs and manners ap- 
proaclied nearer those of savages than of 
barbarians.^, 

As the rudeness and iguorance^of the Irish 
were extreme, they were sunk below the n.ac‘ii 
of that curiosity and love of novelty, by which 
every other people in Europe had been seized 
at the beginning of that century, and which 
had engaged them in innovations and religious 
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ilisputes, with which they were still so vio- 
lently iiptatiMh The ancient superstition, 
the practices and observances of their fathers, 
minified and polluted with many wild opinions, 
stdl maintained an unshaken empire over 
tliem; and ih** example of the English alone 
was surticicnt to render the reformation odious 
to the jnviiidiccd and discontented Irish. The 
old ojiposition of manners, laws, and interest, 
was now inflamed by relijjious antipathy; and 
the snhdniiij? and civilizing of that country 
s(*cm<Ml tr) become evei^ day more ililheult and 
more iinpraetieahle. 

r h e a n i mos it y atrai ns 1 1 h K n 1 i sh w as carried 
so far by the Irish, that, in an insurrection raised 
h^ tw"j sons of tlie earl of (daiiriearde, theyjmt 
tj» theswonl all the iidiahitants of the town of 
Athenry, though Irish, because they hejjau to 
r'onforrn themselves to English eustmns, ami 
It id embraced a more ei\i!i/cd form <'f life (haM 
had been practised by their aiiei'stors. ’ 

'I'he usual revamue of Ireland amounted 
Old} to .si\ thous.uid pounds a-year*/* the queen, 
tliou';hwith much nqnuinj?,’ i-ommonly added 
twenty thousand more, which she remitted 
horn Eni^hind : and with this small revenue a 
body of a thousand men was supported, which 
on extraordinary emer»’eiieies was aug'iiieiited 
to Iwii thousand.*’ No wonder that a force so 
dispro])orlioned to the object, instead of sub- 
dn ill'll a miiliuous kinj^doiii, served rather to 
j>rovok<* the luitivi's, and to excite those fre- 
quent iiisurreci ions, winch still farther iii- 
tluncd the aiiimonty iietwcen the two nations, 
ami inercaseil the disi^rdciv to which the Irish 
were naturallv subject. 

In irW)0, Shan (/Neale, or the threat C/Ncalc, 
as the Irish call* d him, because head of that 
potent elan, raised a rebellion in Ulster; hut 
alter some skirmishes he was re<*eived into 
favour upon his submission, and bis promisi' 
of a more dutiful behaviour for the future.'^ 
I'liis iiiipunily tempted him to uiidcrUikc a 
new insurrection in ISG? ; but bi'iiig pushed 
by sir Henry Sidney, lord deputy, he retreated 
into (dandeboy, and rather than submit to 
the English, he put himself into the hands of 
some Scottish islanders, who commonly in- 
fested those parts by their imairsions. The 
Scots, whe retained a ipiarrel against him on 
account of former injuries, » iolated the laws 
of hosjiitalily, and.niurdered him at a festival 
to which they had invited him. He was a 
nian equally noteil for his prid<', his violence, 
his debaucheries, and his hatred to the Eng- 
bsh nation. H«- is said to have put some of 
his followers to ileath because they endea- 
voured to introduce the use <tif bread after 
llic English fashion.'** Though so violent an 
enemy to luxury, he was extremely addicted 
to riot ; and was aciaistomed, after his intem- 
perance had thrown him into a fever, to plunge 
his body into mire, that he m'gl^t allay the 


flame which he had raised by his former ex- 
cesses." Sucli was the life led by this haughty 
barbarian, who scorned the title of the earl of 
Tyrone, which Elizabeth intended to have 
res|orc>d to him, and who assumed the rank 
and appellation of king of Ulster. He used 
also to say, that though the queen was his 
sovereign lady, he never made peace with her 
but at her seeking.**^ 

Sir H< nry Sidney was one of the wisest and 
most active governors that Ireland had en- 
joyed for several reigns;'^ and he possessed 
his authority eleven years, during which Jie 
siruggh‘d with many diiriculties, and madi» 
some progress in repressing those disordeis 
liivhii h had become inveterate among the peo- 
ple. Till* earl of Desiiiund, in 156p, gave him 
disturbance, from the hereditary animosity 
whicli prevailed between that nobleman and 
the earl of Ormond, di*seended from the only 
fumily estaldished in Ire^nd, tliht had steadily 
maintained its loyalty to the English crown." 
The earl of 'rhomund, in l.'iTO, attempted a 
rebellion in (Connaught, hut was obliged to fly 
into |•Vance hcfor(‘ his designs were ripe for exe- 
cution. Stukely, another fugitive, found sueli 
credit with the pope, Gregory the XI 11th, that 
he^allen’d that pontifl’ with the prospc*et of 
making his nephew, Buon Compagno, king of 
Ireland ; and, as if this project h<ad already 
takiMi eifei t, he accepted th<‘ title of mantuis 
of Leinster from the new sovereign. He 
jiassed next into Spain ; and aj|.er having re- 
ceiveil much encouragement and great rewards 
from Philip, who intended to employ him as 
aij insli’umerit in disturbing Elizabeth, he was 
found to posst'ss too little intei’est for exe- 
cuting thos(' high promises which be had made 
to that inoiian h. He retired into F'ortugal ; 
aiifl following the fortunes of dun Sebastian, 
he perished with that gallant prince in his hold 
but unfortunate* expedition .igainsl the Mooi*s. 

Lord Gray, after some interval, succeeded 
to ibe government of Ireland; and in ir>79 
.suppressed a ih?w rebellion of the carl of Des- 
mond, tlioiigb .supported by a'diody of Spaniards 
and Italians. The reliellion of the Bourks 
followed a few years after ; occasioned by 
the strict and equitable administration of sir 
Rieliard Biiigbani» governor of Connaught, 
who endeavoured to repress the tyranny of 
the cdiicftains ovc‘r their vassals.'® The queen 
fliidiiig Ireland so burtheiisome to her, tried 
several €'xpi‘ilients for n dueing it to a state of 
greater order and sidimission. She nieoiiraged 
the earl of Essex, father to (hat nobleman who 
was afterwards her favourite, to attempt the 
subduing and ])lauting of Clandelioy, I\'rny, 
and other territories, part of some late forfei- 
ture's : but that enterprise proved unfortunate ; 
and Essex died of a distemper occasioned, as 
is supposed, hy the vexation which he hud 
conceived from his disappointments. An 
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nni\«*rsity \v:m founded in Did)!*!!! uitb a v'u*w of 
ititruducio^' arts and Ifamiii*; into that king*- , 
(loin, and < ivili/itig the uiu*idli\ale(l tnayniTS 
of the iiihaliikiiitsJ'^ Hut the most unhappy 
expedient enijdoyed in the goveriunent oFU re- 
land was that made use of in IfiHa l>y sir John 
PeiTo(, at that time lord dt'puty : he pul arms 
into the haiuK of the Irish inhahitants of 
Ulster, in order to enalile them, williout the 
assistanet of the arovoriiment, to n'press the 
ineursioiis ol the Scottish islanders, hy which 
these part ^ were iiiueh inf('.sted.'‘^ At the same 
<ii>u, the (uvitations of Philip, J<jined to their 
zeal l»»r the eathoiie ndigioii, eng’aged many 
(»f the gentry to serve in tlie Low Couiilry 
wars ; and thus Ireland being ])rovided witK 
otlieer'! .iiid S(ddier.s, with diseipline and arms, 
heeame fornndahU* 1i> the English, anil was 
thiMu eforth able to maintain a more regular 
war against her aneieut masters. 

T\ RUNE'S REUELIJUN, 

lliinii (VNkai.i., nephew to Shan O’Neale, 
had been raised hy the qnei n to the dignity 
of earl of I'yrone; hut having murdered his 
eoLisin, sou of that ri‘hel, and lieing acknow- 
ledged h(*ad of his elan, he pi efip'ivd t he pt ufe ot 
barbarous licence .and dominion to the pleasures 
of opulence and (ran^p^illit^ , ami he tomented 
all those disorders l)y which he hojaal to 
wt'aken or overturn the English goxeiiiment. 
IJe was notnd for the viies ol perlidy and 
cruelty, so common among uiicultnated na- 
tions ; and was also eminent for courage, a 
virtiK? which their disorderly course*' of life 
ncjuires, and which, notwithstanding, being 
less supported hy the principle of honour, is 
commonly more pre^earious among them, than 
among a civilized people. Tyrone, actuated 
by tliis spirit, soerctly ft>tm*nted the discontents 
of the Maguires, OSioniieU, O'Kourks, JVlae- 
mahons, and other reluds ; yet, trusting to 
the iiiHuence of his deeiitful oaths .ind pro- 
fessions, he put himself into the h.tnds of sir 
William Russeiftwho, in the year 15.04, was 
sent over deputy to Ireland. Contrary to 
the advice and protestation of sir Henry Biig- 
iial, marshal of the army, he was dismissed ; 
and relurifing to hisown country , he cmliraeed 
Uii' resolution of raising an optMi rchellion, 
and of relying no longer on the h'liity or in- 
ex perienec uf the English government, lie 
enlerc'd into a correspomlcnce with Spain : 
he procured theneo a supply of arms and aiii- 
nninitioii: and having united all the Irish 
chieftains in a depe ndence upon himself, he 
began to be regarded as a formidable enemy. 

The native Irish were so poor that their 
country afforded few other eoniiiiodities than 
cattle and oatmeal, which were easily concealed 
or driven away on the approach of the enemy; 
end as Elizabeth w'HS averse to the ex pence 


reipiisitt! for supporting her .arnrus, the Eng- 
lisli found much ditlicutty in pushing their 
advantages, and in [lursuiiig the rehid-. into 
th(‘ bogs, woods, and other fastiH‘sses, to which 
they refreated. These motives reiidi'ied sir 
John Norris, who eoiinnandcd the English army, 
the more willing to hearken to any projios.ils 
of truce or aeeomniodation marie him hy 
'lyroiie; and .after the war was spun out hy 
the.se artifices for some years, th.it g.dlanl 
Kiiglishmaij, finding that he had been deei ived 
liy treacluToiis promise'^, and that he had per- 
formed nothing worthy of his :nieienl leputa- 
lion, was seized with a l iiignishiug disfeuiper, 
and died of vexation soul discontiiit. Sir 
Henry Hagnal, who sie-eeeded him in the 
(‘omniand, w. is still more iinlortiiM.iti', As ho 
adveinct d to relioe the fort ol HI irU-w.iler, 
besieged hy tin reliels, he Avns siirronndi'd in 
Oisarlvantagt'ous ground ; his soldiers, disc oiir- 
.iged hy part of their powiha’s .act i. lent ally 
t.iking lire, wire ]iutto llighl ; and tiimigh the 
pursuit W.I-. stojiped hy jAhuil .leiite, wlio r-om- 
manded the English horse, lihecn hundn-d 
lucii, logi <h(‘i with the g<‘ner.d hunsclf, were 
left de.wl upon the spot. This vielory, so lui- 
usiinl to the Jii'di, rous' d their eour.ig'e, r,n]>- 
jdied tliem with arms and ammniiilion, and 
raised tiu* reput. ition of Tyrone, who a-siimed 
the eiiar.'icter of tlu‘ delnerer of his (’ountry 
and patron of Irish liberty' 

ESSEX SENT ()\ER TO IRIil.ANJ). 

Tlir. English eouneil sensdile, 

that the rehi llioii of Ireland was (‘ome to a 
dangerous head, and that the loruier (emjio- 
nsingavt-. of granting tiuees and pacifications 
to the rehfds, ami of allowing them to puivli:i-%e. 
pardon.s hy resigning part of the plunder ae- 
quirt'd during their insuiTcetion, scrvid only 
to eiieourage the spiiit of mutiny and disorder 
.among them. It was therefore re .olved to 
push the war by moi’c vigorous imaisures ; and 
the queen cast her eye on t'harJcs Hloniit, lord 
Mount joy, as a mar. who, though hitherto less 
.aeeustoiiied to arms than toliooks and liter.i- 
ture, was endowed, she thought, with talents 
equal to tlie iiiulertaking. Hut the young earl 
of Essex, ambitious of fame, and disirous of 
obtaining this governrtient for himself, op- 
]iose(l the ehoiee of Mountjoy ; .ind repit*-’ 
seiited the necessity of aj>pointing for th.at 
important cm]»loyment some jierson more ex- 
pel ieneed in war tliaii this nobleman, more 
pr.ieti*>ed in husiuess, and ot higher ipiality 
and reinit.ation. Hy this description, he 
was understood to mean himself and no 
sooner was hi-* desire known, than his ene- 
mies, even more zealously th.an hi.s friends, 
conspired to gratify his wishes. Many of 
his friend.s thought that he never ought to 
consent, e^tecjil for a short time, to aeeejit 
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<>r any finployinont vvhidi must nniiovr. hnii 
tVniu c‘{>urt, and prevent liini iroiii ciilli- 
vatini; th.it personal inclination which the 
«Hn*er» so visibly horis liiiii/*' His eiieiiiies Imped, 
(h.it il' b\ bis absence she ha<l once lelj^ire lo 
lur};ct I he charms t>f his person and conv<“rs:i- 
tion, his impatient and lofty demeanour would 
soon disf^iist a princess who Usually exacted 
•^(u li pri)fi>iind SLihiiiission and imjilicit obe- 
dieiice IVoni all her servants. But Essex was 
-nea]>al>le of entt'nn{j into such cautious views; 
.111(1 even I'^h/abeth, \v ho was extremidy de.si- 
jous ol subduini!^ lhi‘ liislj rebels, mul who 
was much prepossessed in f.ivour ol Essex's 
j.’.eniU'i, readil) aj^reed to appoint him tfovernor 
ot Indand, bv tlie title oi' lord lien Lenaiit. The 
niort* to ('neonrai;‘e him in his uudertalvin^, 
-.he granted iiini h} his p.itenL more exteijbive 
aulhorily than had ever before ht'eii eoiilerred 
on any lii'iiten.int ; the power of earr}in«‘ on 
or linishinp; the war as he jdeased, ol parihmint; 
the rebels, and ol' fillin';* all the most eonsidei- 
ahh‘ employments of the kingdom. ’^ And to 
< iisure him oi* sihm'css, slu* levied a numerous 
.irmy of sixteen thousand foot, and thirteen 
luiudred horse, vvhieli she afterwards augment* 
ed to tvv(‘ntv thousand foot and two thousand 
iioine : a force whi<di,it was appndicndedjwould 
he able in one campaign to overwhelm the 
rebels, and make an entire coiKpiestof Indand. 
Nor dill Essex's enemies, the earl of Notting- 
ham, sir Rohi rt Cecil, sir Walter Raleigh, and 
lord ('ol)ham, throw an\ ohstaeles in the way 
ol Uiese prep vrat ion- ; but hoped that the 
loglicr tiie queen’s expeijliat ions of sneeess were 
raised, the more ditlkult it would be for the 
« vent to eorresjiond to them. Iti a like view, 
tliev r.il her seconded than ojiposed those cx.iltcd 
eiaominins, whieii Essex's numerous and saii- 
:;uin( Iriends dispersed, of bis high genius, of 
his elegant endowments, his heroic courage, 
bis unhoii ruled generosity, and his iiohlc birth ; 
nor were they displeased to observe that pas- 
sionate fondness vvhieh the people every where 
expixs-cd for this nuhleiii.in. 'I'hese artful poli- 
tiei.iiis had studied his character; and finding 
tlial his open and undaunted spirit, if taught 
temper and jeserve from op])osition, must be- 
come invincible, they resolveil rather to give 
lull breath to those, sails which were already 
too iiiueh expanded, aii<\ to push him upon 
dangers of which Ins seemed to make such 
•'iiiall aceouiit.-^ And the better to make 
advantage of his indiscretiuns, spies were set 
t»poii all his actions and ev'en expressions ; 
•md his vehement spirit, vvhieh, while he was 
HI the midst of the court and eiivironeii by 
his livals, was unacquainted vvifli disguise, 
could not fail, after he thought himself sur- 
rounded by none but friends, to give a jire* 
tenc*e for malignant suspicious and construc- 
tions. 

Essex left London in the month of Mandi, 


SO 

attended with the arc. amat ions of the popu- 
lace ; and what did him more honour, aecom- 
fiunie/i^ by a numerous train of nobility and 
gentn’, who, from adcction to his person, 
had ifltaehed themselves to his fortunes, and 
sought fume and military experienci* under so 
renowned a eommaiidiu*. The first act ot 
authority' wliich he exercised after Ills ariival 
in Ireland, was an indiseretioii, hut of th * 
generous kind ; and in both these resjieets 
siiitahh‘ to his character. He appointt'd his 
mimiate friend, the earl of Soutliamplon, 
general of the horse; a iiolilemaii who hacT 
iiiruiTed the qne«‘n*s dis)>leasure, by secret ly 
marrying without Ina* eonseut, and whom she 
h^d theri'fori* enjoined ICss(,*\ not to (‘iiqiloy 
in any eommand under him. She no sooner 
heard of this inst.inee of disohedieiiee, than 
she reprimandi'd him, and ordert d him to 
reeal his commission lo Southai^iptoii, But 
Essex, who had imagini'dP tl'.at some reasims 
vvlneh hc‘ op]iosed to her first lujnnelioiis, 
had s.alisfied her, had the inqinuhou'e to re- 
monstrate agiiinst these s(‘eoiid orders ; and 
it was not till she reib'ralcd her commands, 
that he could be prevailed ou to displace his 
frieii^, 

• • 

HIS ILL SUCCESS. 

Essex, on his landing at Dublin, deliberated 
with the Irish council coii(‘erning the firoper 
methods of (-.irryiiig on the war«against tlie 
rebels ; and lu're he was guilty of a *‘apital 
error, which was the ruin of his enterprise. 
He had .*11 ways while in J’aigland, lilarned the 
coiiduet ot former eoinmanders, who artfully 
protracted the war, who liarassed I lieir troops 
in small enterprises, and who, liy agneing to 
Iniees and temporary ]»aei Heat ions with the 
rebels, had given them leisure to recruit their 
broken forces."-’ hi eonforuSty to lh(‘se views, 
he bad ever insisted ujum leading his forces 
immediately into Ulster against 'ryrone, the 
<^iief enemy ; and his iiist ructions had been 
drawn agreealily to these his dl^dared resolu- 
tions. But the Irish counsel lors persuaded 
him that the season was too early for the en- 
terprise, and that as the morasses in which the 
northern Irish usually sheltered themselves, 
would not as yet he passable lo the English 
forces, it would he belter to employ the present 
time in an expedition into Munster. Their 
se<Tet reason for this advice was, that many^ of 
them possessed estates in that province, ^nnl 
were desirous to have the enemy dislodged 
from their iieighhcurhood hut the same 
selfish spirit which had induced them lo give 
this ixmiisel, made them soon after disown it, 
when they found the bad coiisec|iiein.‘es witli 
which it was attended."^ 

Essex obliged* all the rebels of Munster 
either to submit or to Hv into the neighbouring 
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provincrs : but as tlic Irish, from the fjreat- 
ness of the queen's preparations, had eoneliided 
that she it\tended to roduee them to tot-'d sub- 
jection, or even utterly tf) exterminate .them, 
they considered their defence us a co4nmon 
cause; unci the Ku»'lish forces were no sooner 
withdrawn, than the inhabitants of Munster 
relapsi’d into r'‘bellion, and renewed tlieir eon- 
fedcr.ie> with their other countrymen. The 
unny, meanwltih', ljy the futiijiu; of loii^ and 
tt?di()us marches, and by thc‘ influenee of th<‘ 
climate*, was become sickly; and on its return 
To Dublin, about the middle* of duly, was sur- 
prisingly diminished in number. The ecmra»^<‘ 
of tlie soKlicrs was even much abated : for 
thous:h tliey had prevailed in some lesser t*n- 
f(*rprisj*s against lord Cahir and others; yet 
had they sometimes met with more stout re- 
sistance than they e\])eele.(l from the Irish, 
whom they were wont to des\)ise ; and as they^ 
were raw troops dad tinexperienced, a <*on- 
siderahle body of them had b<*eii put to flight 
at the (dins, by an inferior niiinher of the 
enemy. Essex was so enraged at this misbe- 
haviour, that he easluered ail the ollieers, and 
decimated the private Hut this act of 

se\erity, (hough neeessan', had iutinydated 
the soldiers, ami increased their aversion to the 
service. 

The cpi(*en was extremely disgusted when 
she heard that so considerable a part of tlie 
season was consumed in these frivolous enter- 
(irises; aud*was still more surprise.d tliat Essex 
p<‘rsevered in the same practice which he had 
so much eond(‘mned in others, and which he 
knew to he so inneli contrary to her purpose 
and intention. That nobleman, in order to 
give his troops leisure to recruit from their 
sickness and fatigue, left the main army in 
cjuarters, and marched with a small body of 
fifteen hundred n^en into the county of Ophelie 
against the O’Connors and O’Mores, whom he 
forced to a submission : but, on bis return to 
Jlublin, he found the army so much diminished, 
that he wrote to the Englisli council an «are<ui;it 
of its condition, ami informed them, that if he 
did not immediately receive a reinforeeinent 
of two thousand men, it would be impossible 
for him this season to attempt any thing 
against Tyrone. That there might he no pre- 
lenee for farther inactivity, the queen imme- 
diately sent over the uiimher demanded 
and Essex began at last to assemble his forces 
for the expedition into Ulster. The army was 
.s() averse to this enterprise, and so terrified 
with th<* reputation of Tyrone, that many of 
them counterfeited sickness, many of them 
deserted and Essex found, tliat after leaving 
the necessary garrisons, he could scarcely lead 
four thousand men against the rebels. He 
marched, however, with thi.j small army; but 
was soon sensible, that in so advanced .i season 
it would be iinjMtssible for him to efFeet any 
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thing against an enemy who, though supi rior 
in num)>er, was deteniiiiied to avoid every de- 
cisive action. He* hearkened, therefore, to a 
message sent him by Tyrone, who desiretl a 
eonfefcnee ; and a place near the two camps 
was appointed for tliat purpose. The gf*iieral.s 
met witliout any of Ihcir attendants, and a 
river ran between them, iiitfi wbieli Tymne 
entered to the d(‘ptli of bis saddle* ; but ICssex 
stood on the opposite liank. After half an 
hour’s conference, when* Tyrone behaved with 
groat submission to the Icjrd lieutiuiant, a ces- 
sation of arms was rondiided to the first ol 
May* renewable frtuii six weeks to six weeks; 
but which might lie broken otf by either party 
upon a fortnight’s warning.'* Essex also re- 
ceived from '1 yrone proposals for a peace, in 
whirdi that rclvcl iiad inserted many unreason- 
ahle and exorbitant conditions ; and there ap- 
peared aftc'rwards some reason to suspect tliat 
he had here comiiu'iiced a very unjustifiable 
correspon<li‘nce with the euemy.'*“ 

So uiu'vjiected an issue of an enterprise, the 
greatest aud most expensive that luiizabeth 
had ever iindertak(*u, ])rovoki‘d her extremely 
against Essex; and this disgust was much 
augmented Ivy o1hi*r c*ircuinstan(*es of tliat 
nobh*m.ui’s conduct, lie wrote many letters 
to the qin*c 11 and couneil, full of peevish and 
impatient expressions: eomplaining of his 
enemies, lamenting that their calumnies should 
be believed against him, and discovering symp- 
toms of a mind eiiuaJIy haughty and diseon- 
tent€*d. She took care to inform him of lier 
dissalisfacl ion ; hut commanded him to rr- 
iiiain in Ireland till farther orders. 

ESSEX KErURNS TO ENGLAND. 

Essex lic*ard at once of Elizab(*th’s anger, 
and of the promo! ion of his enemy, sir Robert 
Oecil, to the office of master of the vva:ds, an 
office to which he himself aspired; and dread- 
ing that, if he remained any longi r absent, 
the queen would be totally alienaleil from 
him, he hastily eiubra(*ed a resohilioii which, 
he knew, had once succeeded with the earl of 
Leicester, the former favourite of Elizabeth. 
L€,‘ieester being informed, while in the Low 
Countries, that his mistress w;ls extremely dis- 
pleased with his eoiiAuft, disobeyed her orders 
by coming over to England ; and having paci- 
fied her by bis presence, by his apologies, and 
by his flattery and insinuation, disappointed 
all the expectations of his enemies.'’'* Essex, 
thtreforc, weighing more the similarity of 
circumstances than the diflerene** of character 
between himself and Leicester, immediately 
set out for England ; and iiiakiiig speedy 
journeys, ho arrived at court before any one 
was in the lea-^t apprized of his intentions.^** 
Though besmeared with dirt and sweat, he 
Inastened up stairs to (he pri’sence ch:uuh<sr» 
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thence to the privy chamber; nor stopped till 
he wiis in the qiteen*$ bed-chamber, who was 
newly risen, and was sittings with her hairalamt 
her face. He threw himself on his knees, 
kissed her hand, and had some privatf con- 
h‘ivnco with her; where he wjis so {graciously 
n'ceived that, on his departure, he was heard 
to express cereal satisfaction, and to ih<ank 
Ciod that thoug;h he had .sulfered much trouble 
am* many storms abroad, he found a sweet 
calm at hoiiie.'^-^ 

ESSEX IS DISGRACED. 

But this placability of Elizabeth was merely 
the rv^sult of her surprise, and of the momen- 
tary satisfaction which she felt on the sudden 
and nnexpeeted appearance of her favourite : 
aftcT she had leisure for recollection, all his 
faults reciirroAl to her ; and she thou{jht it ' 
necessary, by some severe diseipliiie, to subdue 
that h.u^g■hl^ imperious spirit, who, presuii.iujy 
on her partiality, had prcdfuuled to domineer 
in her councils, to engross all her favour, and 
to aet in the most important alfairs, without 
regard to her orders and instructions. When 
Essex waited on her in the afternoon, he found 
her extremely altt'red in her carriage towards 
him: she ordered him to he eontined to his 
ehamher ; to he twice examined by the eouneil ; 
and thrnigh his answers were calm and suh> 
iiiiisive, she committed him to the custody of 
lord keeper P’lgerton, and held him serjuestered 
from all company, even from that of his 
cuiHiless, nor was so much as the intercourse 
of letters permitted between them. Essex 
di tipped many expiessions of humiliation and 
SOI row, none of resentment : he professed an 
entire submission to the (lucen’s will : declared 
hi', intention oi retiring into the country, and 
of leading thenceforth a pri>ate life, remote 
from courts and business : but though he af- 
fected It) he so entirely cured of his aspiring am- 
bit ion, the vexation of this disappointment, and 
of (he triumph gained by his enemies, {ireyed 
n]>on his liauglity spirit, and he fell into 
a distemper which seemed to put his life in 
tianger. 

The queen had always declared to all the 
world, and even to the earl himself, that the 
purpose of her severity Vas to correet, not to 
ruin him and when she heard of his sickness, 
she was not a little alarmed with his situation, 
J'he ordered eight physicians of the best repu- 
tation and experience to consult of his case; 
and being informed that the issue was much 
to be apprehended, she sent Dr. James to him 
with some broth, and desired tlTat physician 
to deliver him a message, which she probably 
deemed of still greater virtue, that if she 
thought such a step consistent with In . 
honour, she would herself pay him a visit. 
The bystanders, who carefully observed her 


cotiiitonance, remarked that in pronoiuielng 
these words, her eyes were sullused willi 

tear.s.^7 

When these symptoms of the queen’s reliirii- 
iiig aifeetion towards Essex wi*re known, t!i(*y 
gave a seinible alarm to the faction whteli hud 
leclared I heir opposition to him. Sir Waller 
Raleigh, in particular, the most violent as well 
iis lh€* most ambitious of Ins enemies, was so 
atfeeted with the :i|)pe.arance of this sudtlen 
revolution, that he was seized with sickness in 
his turn ; and the queen w as obliged to apply 
the same salve to bis wound, and to send him 
a favourable imssage, expressing her dc.'sirc of 
his rc'covery.’^** 

•lO*tU). The medicine which the queen admi 
li'.tered to the»e aspiring rivals was sueces'.fiil 
with l)otli ; and E'isex being now allowed th 
onqiany of his countess, and Inuing enter- 
tained more promising hopes of his future 
fortunes, was so nimdi reiAored in bis bealtli, 
as to be thought past danger, A belief w:!'* 
instilled into Elizabeth, that Ins cHsteinpc^r 
h:id been entirely counterfeit, in ordiT lu 
move her compassion and she rela]>sed 
into her former rigour against him. He wrote 
her a letter, and sent her a rich present 
on New-j ear’s i.kiy» as was usual with the 
courtit'is at that time : she read the letter, but 
rejected the present.'^^ After some intcr>’al, 
however, of severity, she allowed him to rtdirc 
to his own house ; and though he rt^inaint'd 
still under custody, and was seqwstered from 
all company, he was so grateful for this mark 
f lenity, that he sent her a letter of thanks 
on the (%casion. “ This farther degree of 
goodness," said he, ** doth sound in iny ears 
as if your majesty spake these words, J)ic voi, 
JEsso.v ; for fhouffh I punish thine offenevy 
and humble thee for thp ^'oody yet will / one 
day be served again by thee. My prostrate 
soul makes this answer 1 hope for that 
blessed day. And in expectation of it, all iny 
afflictions of body and mind are huinhly, 
{patiently, and cheerfully borne by The 

countess of Essex, daughter '^f sir Francis 
Walsinghain, possessed, as well as her hus- 
band, a refined taste in literature ; and the 
chief consolation which Essex enjoyed during 
this period of anxiety and expectation, con- 
sisted in her company, and in reading with 
her tho.se instructive and entertaining authors, 
which, even during the time of his greatest 
jirosperity, he had never entirely neglected. 

I’here were several incidents w hich •kept 
alive the queen s anger against Essex. Every 
account which slit received from Ireland, con- 
vinecd her more and more of his misconduct 
ill that government, and of the insignificant 
purposes to which he had employed so niucli 
force and treasure. Tyrone, so far from being 
quelled, had tliAiglit proper, in less than three 
months, to break the truce; and joining with 
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O’Donnol, ilhlI n^belsj }iail ovfr-run 

almost the \v]i(»lii kini^iloiu. lit" boa-stttl that 
lu* was ft:rtahi t»f n*rcMvinw- a hu]>p1y o.f men, 
money, and arms iroin Spain: lie pretended 
to be ebainjnori of tbe catholic reiifjiou- 
and be openly exulted in tbe preSf*nt of a 
pbtenix plume, wbicb tbe pope, Clenunt VIll. 
in order to eneoura‘''e biin in llie proseention 
tif so ^'ood a c.iuse, bad eoiis(‘eral<‘d, and bad 
t'onferred upon bim.^“ Tbe (jueen, that sbe 
iin"bt cbcek bis pro«;rc*ss, r(‘turn<‘d to b<*r 
loi iner intention of appointiii::^ JMonntjoy lortl 
tlepid^ ; and thon';'b tbal noldt^maii, who was 
an inUmatc frieinl of Essex, anil desired bis 
return to the {;overnnient of Ireland, did .it 
lii*st very earnest l\ excuse bimself on account 
ol bis bad slate of bealtb, sbe oblicy’d him tf» 
a«-i'ept of the emjdoyinent. IMountjos (oiind 
tbe island almost in a desperate eoniiition ; 
but bein»' man of capacity and vij^our, b(‘‘ 
was so little discou'.ri«;ed, that be innnediati ly 
advanced aujainst Tyrone ni l ister, lie peiie- 
trati'd into tbe bi art of that i iMinty, tbe chief 
se.at of tbe rebels: be fort died Derry anil 
Mount- i\orns, in order to bridle tic Iri-.b 
be chased them from tbe field, and oldened 
them to take slii Iter in the woods .nid uioi^iisses . 
be employed, with e<pial sweei ss, sir <i{or‘;e 
(!are\v in Munster: and by these proniinnjj; 
enterprises, be pive new life to tbe queen's 
authority in that island. 

As the eomjiarison of Mouiitjoy’s adniini* 
stration with that of Essex contributed 4o 
alienate Eli/abetli from her favourite, .she re- 
ceived additional di.si;ust from th<’ partiality of 
the people, who, prepossessed with .hii exti'a- 
v.a^ant idea of Ess(‘x’s merit, eomplained of 
(he injustice done birn Iiy bis lenioval from 
I’ourt, and by bis confinement. Libels were 
secretly dispersed against Cecil and Raleigh, 
.and all bisene.miijs : and bis popularit), which 
was always great, seemed rather to be inci’eased 
i ban diminished fiy bis inisforluiies. Elizabeth, 
in order to justify to the public her conduct 
with regard to biin, bad often expressed lie<' 
intentions ol^naving him tried in tbe Stai- 
ehamber for bis ofleiiecs: but her teiideriies.s 
for* him jirevailed at last over her severity; 
and she was contented to have him only exa- 
mined by the privy-eoiiiieil. 'llie attoriiey- 
geiii ral, Coke, opened tbe cause against hiiij, 
anil treated him with tbecnielty and insolence 
which that great lawyer usually exercised 
against tbe unfortunate. He disjdayed in the 
strdugest colours, all tbe iaults commilted by 
Essex in his administration of Ireland ; bis 
ni'iking Soutliam])ton general of tbe horse, 
contrary to tbe queen’s injnnefions; his dc> 
serting tbe enterprise against Tyrone, and 
inarehing to Leinster and Munster ; his eon- 
feiTirig knighthood on too many persons ; bis 
secret conference with Tyrone ; and bi.» sudden 
return froi« Ireland, in contempt of her ma- 


jesty’s commands. He also ev.'iggerated tin* 
indignity of the conditions wbicb Tyrone bad 
been allowed to pro)>ose ; odious and abomi- 
nable eouditioiis, said be; a public toleration 
of aie idolatrous religion, pardon for biniseli 
and every traitor in Ireland, and full n-stitn- 
tioii of lands and possessions to all of tlieni.** 
Tbe solicitor gt-iieral, I'lciniiig. insisted upon 
the wretched situation in wbicb the earl b.id 
left that kingdom; and I’rancis, son of sir 
N'iebol.is Raeoii, who bad been lord-keeper in 
till* licginiiing of the present reign, closed the 
charge witli displ.ivirig the nndutifiil expris- 
sioiis contained in some Inters written by the 
earl. 

Es',e\, wlif ‘11 be eanli* to j‘b\'id in bis own 
defence, I enoniiecd, wilb great subiin-ision and 
binmlitv, all ]We* en/ious to an rqiology;” and 
declared bis resolution n(*ver, on this or .my 
other oe<*asion, to b.ive any contest with In', 
.sovereign. I li* s.ial, that , li.iving .severed bini 
selt from tbe world, .iiid abjured .ill seiitimi'uts 
of ambition, be bad no sciuple to l•oll^es^ 
eviry failing or error, Jiitowlinb Ins youlb, 
folly, or iii.miloid inrninitie.s might have be- 
ti iy*d him; that bis inward sorrow for Ins 
offeiieo', ag.mi^t her m:i|( sty was so jirolbinnl, 
(b.tt It CACccdi^d all Ins outward erossr- and 
afiln tmus, nor li.id lie .my scrnple oj .submit 
ting to a public eonle'..sion of Mb.itcvcrslie b.sd 
bei'ii pl(*.is(>d to iinpiile to bim ; that in bo 
:ieknowb*dgnients be retained only one n* 
serve, wbiidi be never would ndinquisb but 
with bis li!e, tin* assu'tion of a loud and mi- 
pidiuted liearl, of an imfeigni'd alVeetion, of 
an earnest desire ever ti> ]>erlorm to her ina- 
je',1y tbe best service wbicb bis poor abilitU" 
wmdd permit ; and that if this .^eiitinu nt were 
allowed by til L eoimeil, he willingly acquiesced 
ill .any euiidcmnatioii or sentciiee wbieli the> 
could pronounce a;, liiist bim. Tins submis-.lon 
was uttered with so much cbupieiiee, and in so 
p:itbctic a niauner, tbal it drew tears from 
many of tbe andienre.’^ ' All tbe jirivy-eonn- 
scllors, ill giving their judgment, madi* no 
scrupb* of doing the earl justice with regard 
to tbe loyalty of bis intentions. Even C\‘cil, 
whom be believed his e.qiit.il enenn, treated 
him with great regard and Immanily. And 
the seiitence pronounced by the lord-k<‘eper 
(to wbieli fbeconneb assented) was m these 
words: “If this eiuise,”*said be, “ had been 
beard in the Star-Chamber, my sentence must 
have been for as great a fine as ever was set 
upon any man’s bc.id in that eouii, together 
with perpetual confinement in that prison 
whi<’h belongclh to a man of his quality, (Ik* 
lower. But since wo are now in another 
place, and in a course of favour, my censure 
is, that tbe earl of Essex is not to execute 
the office of a eouiiscllor, nor that of e.arl 
marshal of England, nor of master of the 
ordnance'; and to return to his own bouse, 
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In*ro to continue a prisoner till it shall please 
M l* majesty to release this and all the rest of 
ji', sentence.”'*^ The earl of Cuinherhuid made 
L slight opposition to this sc-ntence; and saiti, 
hat if he thon^lit it would stand, he ^oiild 
ia\c napiircd a little nn)re time lodehhcrate ; 
hat In* deemed it somewhat sovrt'e; and that 
,hy commander in ehi(‘f mi^ht easily incur a 
ikr penalty, lint however, added he, in con- 
idenee of her majesty’s mercy, I ajfree with 
he rest. The earl (»l Worcester delivered his 
tjiinioii ill a couple of Latin vei-ses ; import iu» 
li.it, where the ^ods are oireiided, even inis- 
(irt ones oii^ht to he imputed as crimes, and 
hat accident is no excuse lor tiMiis« res*,i >ns 
ii;ainst the J)ii inily. 

Jl.u oM, so uiueh ilistiim'uished afterwards hy* 
us lu'ijh oftices, and still mon* hy his profound 
,enius fur the sejcnecs, was nearly allied to 
lic ( ceil family, hein*;' nephew' to lord Hnr- 
< ejji, and eousin-j;erman to the secretary : 
Hit notwilhslaiidinf^ his extraordinary tahuits 
ir (tad met with so little proteetion from his 
iMweilid relations, th.it he h.id not yet nh- 
aiied rin\ preferment in the law', whieh wa-, 
ii" profession. Uut Kssex, wlio could distin- 
‘Misli nu'nt, and wlio p.issiuiialely IoxmI it, 
i.id entered into an intimate Iriendshtp with 
laeou, had zealously :jttcnipted, though with- 
mt sucet.'.s, to jmn'ure him the ofi’n e of soli- 
ilor-ice ieral ; and in order to coiufoii his 
I'M nd under lie* dis.ip]iointiTient, had eon- 
f'lTed on him a prc'.cnt ol land to the value 
d ir^litcen imndied pounds.*'' Tlie public 
•ould ill exen.se Ihwon’s appearance before the 
•oniieil, .iLi^.-iiiisl so munificeiil a benefactor; 
h(Hi;;h he acted in ohcdieiiet* to the tpu'en’s 
'onun.md.s • lint she was so will ]>lease<l with 
>ns hcha\iour, that, she imposed on him a new 
t.isk, of drawinj^ a narrative of that day’s pro- 
'■'•i din*;.-,, in order to s.ilisfy the ])iihlie of the 
lubhce and lenity of her conduct. Jlacon, who 
wanted lirmness of character more than liii- 
niaiiity, <^a\<* to the whole transaction the 
most favourable turn for Kssex ; and, in par- 
ticular, painted out, in elaliorate expression, 

I he dulilul submission which that nobleman 
• liscmered in the defence that he made for his 
eoiidiiet. When he read the paper to her, she 
"'tniled at that passage, and observed to Bacon, 
that old love, she saw , co^dd not easily lie for- 
i^otten. He replied, that he hoped she meant 
that ol heiHelf.*" 

All the world indeed expected that Essex 
would soon he ridnstated in his former credit 
perhaps, jis is usual, m rei oneilements founded 
‘»n inclination, would acquire an additional 
a^‘ i*ndant oviu* tlu* queen, and after all his 
disgraces, would again appear more a favour- 
*te than e.ver, Tht*y were confirmed in this 
hope when they saw that, though he wfis still 
prohibited from appearing at court, '® he was 
<'’untmui*d in his oftjce of master t>f horse, 


and was restored to his liberty, and that all 
his friends had aeees.s to him. Essex himself 
seemed determined to jif'rsevere in that eoii- 
diu't j^vhich had hitherto been so sueccssfiil, 
and which the (ju(*cn, hy all this discipline, 
had endeavoured to render habitual to him • 
he wrote to her, that he kissed her majesty’s 
haiuis, and the rod with vvhieli she had cop- 
reetiMl him ; but that he could never recover 
his wonted chcerfiilm'siS, till slie deigned to 
admit liiin to that presence, wliieh had ever 
lieen the chief source of Ins hapfiincss and en- 
joyment and that he laid now resolved to* 
make amends for Ins past errois, to retire into a 
•oiiiiti*}' solitude, and say with Nebuchadnezzar, 
“ ta*t my rlwelling be with the beasts of tlie 
field; let im* c.if grass as an ox, ami be wet 
•vith the dew of liO.'iNcn ; till it .shall jdease the 
queen to leslore me to my imderstamling.” 
'rile (piceii was much pleased witli»lhcse senti- 
tiieiils, and replied, thatfhe heartily wi-»hcd 
his .'lelions might correspond with his evju-es- 
sions; Ih.il lie had tried her patience a long 
time, and it was but fitting slie should now 
make some experiment of his siihmission ; that 
hiii* lather would iieNcrlune pardoned so nuieh 
ohsti%iey ; hut tliat if the liirnac’e of ailli<‘tioit 
lirodueed sneh good effects, slieshoiild everafter 
ha\e the better opinion of her eheinistry,^' 

The earl of Kssex possessi'd a monopoly of 
sweet wine-*; and as his patent was near ex- 
piring, he jiatieiitly expected that the queen 
would ren(*w il, and he eonsidiueif this event 
as the erilieal eireumstanee of his life, which 
would dey*rmine whether he could ever hope 
to be reinstated in credit and authority.'’* But 
Klizalieth, thougli gracious in her deportment, 
was of a temper somewhat haughty and severe; 
and being eonlinually surrounded with Essex’s 
enemies, ineaus were found to persuade her 
that hi.s lofty spirit was nc^ yet su(fn*iently 
subdued, and that he must undergo this farther 

al, belt) hi uld afely eived 

into favour. She therefore denied his retjuest ; 
aftd even added, in a contemptM|^is styh*, that 
an uiigovernablo beast must be stinted in bis 
provender.’’* 

UIS INTRIGUES. 

T111.S rigour, pushed one step too far, proved 
the final ruin of this young nobleman, and 
was the source of infinite sorrow and vexation 
to the queen herself. Essex, who had with 
great difiiculty so long subdued his proud 
spirit, and whose patience \v;is now' exhausted, 
imagining that the queen was entirely inex- 
orable, hurst at once all restraints of prudemv, 
and determined to .seek relief, by proceeding 
to the utmo.st extremities against his enemies. 
Even during his ^reate.st favour he h.id ever 
been aeciistomed to carry matters with a high 
hand towards his sovereign ; and as this [»i\u- 
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tiw gratifitsd Iiis own temper, ami was some- 
times suecossfiil, he had imprudently imagined 
that it was tin; only proper method of mapagin^ 
lier.**^ Hut. being; now reduced to desp»'!r, he 
gave entire reins to bis violent disposition, and 
threw off all a]»pearaiice of duty and respect. 
Intoxicated with the public favour, which be 
alreaily possessed, he practi.sed anew every art 
of popul.inty ; and end<*avoured to increase 
the general good-will by a hospitable manner 
of hlV, little suited to bis situation and cir- 
cnnistam-e.s. His former employments had 
g)\cn him great connexions with men of the 
mililary profession; and he now ciiterlained, 
h\ additional earcssc.s and ci^ililics, a friend- 
ship with all dt'speiMte adventurers, whose 
attachment lu; hoped might, in his present 
views, prove serviceable to him. He seereily 
courted the confideiiee of the catholics ; but 
his chief tr’nst lay in the puritans, whom 
he openly earesse»V, and wh»)'.e manners he 
seemed to have entirely adopted. He en- 
gaged the most celebrated preacluT.s of tliat 
sect to resort to Ks'^ex-house; he had daily 
]»rAy(TS and sermons in his family ; and he 
invited all the z(‘alots in London to ath'iid 
thos«‘ pious exercises. Such was the disposition 
now beginning to prevail aftiong the Lnglish, 
that, instead of feasting and piihlie s[>eeta(‘Ies, 
the methods aneieiilly practised to gain llie 
populace, nothing so elFectually ingratiated 
an ambitious leadi'r with the public, as these 
fanatical Atc*rtainments. And as the pu- 
litanical preachers frequently ineiileatc'd in 
their sermoiH the doctrine of resistance to the 
civil magistrate, they prepared the minds of 
their hearers for those seditious projects which 
Ks.sex was secretly medit.ating.** 

But the grealc;st imprudence of tliis noble- 
man proceeded from the openness of his tem- 
per, by wbi«*h hf was ill (lualified to succeed 
in such diHiciilt and dangerous enterprises. 
He indulged himself in great liberties of speech, 
and w.'LS even heard to say of the queen, that 
she was iio^ grown an old woman, and w1»s 
become a.s crooked in her mind as in her 
hody.-^** Some court ladies, whose favours 
Essex had formerly negh*eted, carried her 
these stories, and incensed her to a high degree 
against him, Elizabeth was ever reiiiaikahly 
jealous on this head, and though she was now 
approaching to her seventieth year, she allowed 
her courtiers^" and even foreign ambassadors,^^ 
to eompliiiifnl her upon her beauty ; nor bad 
all her good sense been able to cure her of 
this preposterous vanity, [/S'ee wo/<f U, at the 
cud of' this / bl.] 

There was also an expedient employed by 
Essex, wliieh, if possible, was more provoking 
to the (]tiecn, than those sarcasms on her age 
and deformity; and that w^as, his secret ap- 
pli(‘atioti5 <0 the king of Scots, her heir and 
successor. That prince had this year very 


narrowly escaped a dangerous, though ill- 
fornie.d, conspiracy of the earl of Cowry ; and 
even his deliverance was attended with this 
disagreeable eireunistancc, that the obstinate 
eccle.9lasties persisted, in spite of the most 
incontestihle evidence, to maintain to his 
face, that there had been no such conspi- 
racy. James, harassed with his turbulent 
ami factious suhjei*ls, cast a wishful eye to 
Hie sueccssiou of England; and, in proportion 
as the ({uceii advanced in years, his desire in- 
creased of mounting that throne, on which, 
bc.'iides acquiring a great addition of power 
and splendour, he hoped i<» govern a jieopk, 
so miieli more tractable and submissive, lie 
negotiated with all the courts of Europe*, in 
order to ensure himself friends and partisan.s ■ 
he even neglected not the court of Rome and 
that of Spain ; and though he engaged hiiiiKelf 
ill no positive jiromise, lie flattered the catho- 
lies with hopes that, in the event of his sue- 
ce.ssion, they might expect some more lilierty 
than was at present indulged them. Eli/abf*tii 
was the only sovereign io Europe lo whom he 
iie\er dared to mention his right of siieee.ssioii : 
he knew that, though her advanced age might 
now invite her to think of fixing an heir to 
the crown, she iiev(;r could bear the prospcel 
of her own death without horror, and was de- 
termined still to ndain him, and all other 
competitors, in an entire dependence upon lier. 

Essex was descended by females from tin* 
royal family ; and some of his sanguine parti- 
sans had been so imprudent as to iiu'iition his 
name among those of other pretenders to the 
crown ; hut the earl took rare, by means of 
Henry Lee, whom he secretly sent into Scot- 
land, to assure James, that so far from enter- 
taining sueli ambitious views, he was di'tor- 
mined lo use every expedient for extorting 
an immediate de>-laration in favour of that 
iiuman'Ii’s right of succession. James willingly 
hearkened to this proposal ; but did not ap- 
prove of the violent methods which Essex in- 
tended to employ. Essex had communicated 
his scheme to Mount joy, deputy of Ireland; 
and as no man ever cuininandecl mon;the cor- 
dial aflection and attachment of his friends, 
he had even engaged a person of that virtue 
and prudence to entertain thoughts of bringing 
over part of his arniy into England, and of 
forcing the qiiccri to declare the king of Scots 
her sueecjssor.*’’^'* And such was Essex’s impa- 
tient ardour, that, though James declined this 
dangerous expedient, he still endeavoured to 
])ersuade Mountjoy not to desist from the pro- 
ject : but the deputy, who thought that such 
violence, though it might be prudent, and even 
justifiable, wlien supported by a sovereign 
prince, next heir to the crown, would be rash 
and criminal, if attempted by subjects, abso- 
lutely refused his coiiciirrenee. The corn^ 
spondenbe, however, between Essex and the 
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•ourt of Scotland was still conducted with 
rrcat secrecy and cordiality ; and that noble- 

m, Iwsidcs conciliating the favour of James, 
■cpres»'ntcd all his own adversaries as enemies 
o that prin<*c’s succession, and as incti eii- 
irelv devoted to the interests of Spain, and 
lartisans of the chimerical tithi of the Infanta. 

'riic Infanta and the archduke Aliicrt hail 
r\<k* some advances to the queen for peace; 
nul r>olougne, as a neutral town, was chosen 
or the |»l:n’e of oonfercTicc. Sir Henry Nevil, 
he ICiiglish re sident in France, Herbert, Kd- 
nonde-^, ,'uid J5oalc‘, were sent tint hoi as amhas- 
idors from Kngland, :ind negotiated with 
-^nniga, (’arillo, Kiehardot, and Verheiken, 
ninisters of Spain, and the archduke (l6th 
d ly)' Imt the conferences were soon broke 
»lf hy dis|>ntes with regard to the ceremonial. 
\mong tlie Kuropcan states England had ever 
)oon allowed the preec‘deney above (‘aside, | 
Nrragon, Fortiig.il, and the oilier kingdoms of 
.vhidi the Sp.inisli nioiiareliy W' as composed ; 
nid Eb/.aiietli insisted, that this ancient right 
v.is not lost on account ol the juiietiou of tlif'se 
. tales, and tliat that monarchy in its present 
.dilation, though it surpassed the English in 
‘\teiit as well as in power, could not he com- 
Mied with it ill point of antiquity, the only 
iuralile ,*ind regular foundation of precedency 
iinong kingdoms <as well as noble families. 
That sh'* inigiit show, howevcT, a pacific dispo- 
sition, she was content to yield to an equality; 
ml the Spanish ministers, as their ination had 
ilwa\s disputed prceedciiey even with France, 
to wliich England yielded, would proceed no 
(artlier in the (oufcr»;uee till their .sui»criority 
)f rank were acknowledged/’^ During the 
■)r(q>aratioiis for this abortive negotiation the 
'arl of Nottingham, the admiral, lord Buck- 
lurst, treasurer, and 8ccret.ary Cecil, had dis- 
-•overed their inclination to peace ; hut iu> the 
baiglisli nation, flushed with success, and san- 
guine ill their hopes of plunder and conquest, 
were in general averse to that measuri.*, it was 
*asy for a person so popular as Essex to infuse 
nto the multitude an opinion, that these 
iniiiistci's had sacrificed tht' interest s of their 
country to Spain, and would even make no 
scruple of receiving a sovereign from that 
liostilc nation. 

HIS INSURRECTION. IGOK 

Bur Essex, not content with these arts 
for decrying his adversaries, proceeded to con- 
more violent methods of ruining them, 
rhiefly instigated hy Cuife, his seeretary, a 
man of ahold and arrog.\nt spiril, who had 
acquired a great ascendant over his patron. 
A select council of malcontents was formed, 
who eomniurily met at Drury-housc, and were 
composed of sir Charles Davers, to whom the 
house belonged, the earl of Southampton, sir 
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Ferdinando Gorges, sir Christopher Blount, sir 
John Davies, and Johii Littleton ; and Essex, 
who bfvisled that he had a hundred and twenty 
baroir., knights, and gentlemen of note at his 
dcvntflm, and who trusted still more to his 
authority with the populace, (*ominunicated 
to liis associates those secret designs with which 
his confidence in so powerful a party had in- 
sjiired him. Among other criminal project*?, 
the result of blind rage and despair, be dc 
liberated with them concerning the method o. 
taking .arms ; and asked their opinion whether 
he had best begin with seizing the palaec oi* 
the Tower, or set out with making himself 
master ;it once of both places. The first eii- 
tefprist' being preferred, a method was con- 
cert ei I for eveeiiting it. It was agreed th.Tt 
sir C^hristopher Blount, with a choice detach- 
irif^nt, should possess himself of the palace 
•gates; that Davies should seiz|; the hall, 
Davers tin? guaril-ehainherfind preseuee* cham- 
ber ; and that Essex should rush in from the 
Meuse, attended hy a body of his partisans, 
should entreat the queen, with all demonstra- 
tions of humility, to remove his enemies ; 
should oblige her to assemble a parliaiueiil ; 
and should with common consent settle anew 
plan of government.^* 

While these desperate projects were in agita- 
tion, many reasons of suspicion were carried 
to the queen ; and she sent Roliert Saekville, 
son of the treasurer, to Essex-house, C7th Feb.) 
on pretence of a visit, but in reality with a view 
of discovering whether there were in that 
place any unusual concourse of people, or 
any extraordinary preparations which might 
threaten an insurrection. Soon after Essex 
received a summons to attend the council, 
which met at the treasurer s house ; and while 
he was musing on this cireuinst:mce, and com- 
paring it with the late uneyiected visit from 
Saekville, a private note wiis conveyed to him, 
by which he was w^arned to provide for his 
own safety. He concluded that all his con- 
spiracy was discovered, at least suspected ; and 
that the easiest punishment wliffl he had rea- 
son to apprehend, was a new and more severe 
confinement : he therefore c*xcuscd himself to 
the council on pretence of an indisposition, 
and he immediately dispatched’ messages to his 
more intimate confederates, requesting their 
advice and assistance in the present critical 
situation of his afliiirs. They deliberated, 
whether they should ab.andon all their projects, 
and fly the kingdom ;* or instantly seize *the 
palace with the fiirce which they could assem- 
ble ; or rely upon the affections of the citizens, 
who were generally known to have a great 
attachment to the carl. Essex declared against 
the first expedient, and professed himself deter- 
mined to undergo any fate rather than submit 
to live the life of a fugitive. To seize the 
palace seemed impracticable, without iiiom 
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preparations; esperially as the c|Uf’en seemed 
now aware of their projects, ami, as they heard, 
had used tlie precaution of douhlin^ hej ordi- 
nary f^iiard*^. 'rhere remaiiM'd, iherelLfc'e, no 
exp(*tiient but that of he(akiii»* theniseRes to 
file eily; and, while the priideiiee and feasi- 
bility of this resolutifni was under debate, a 
person arriverl, who, as if he liad recei\ed 
a eoimiiissioii for the purpose, gave thc*ni assur- 
aiu'e of the affeetioiis of the Londoners, and 
aflinueil, that they might seeurely rest any 
]>r(/|eet on that foundation. The popularity 
•of Lsse\ had <*hieHjr huoyed him up in all his 
>aiii undertakings; and he fondly imagined, 
that with no otlier assist anee than the gootl- 
will of the multitude, he might o\ertit!*n 
Eh/aheth's government, eonfirined h\ time, 
levered for wisdom, supported by vigour, and 
eoueurriug with the general sentiments of the 
nation, 'l ly wild projeet of raising the eity^ 
w'as nnmi^diatidy unsolved on ; tlie cxeeution 
of it was dehijed tdl next day; and emissaries 
were di'^])atehefl to all Lssex’> friends, inform- 
ing them that C ohhain and Jlaleigh h;id l.aid 
seheiues against his life, and entreating tlair 
presenee and assist anee. 

N< xt d.iy (Hth Teh.) there appearial at ^j^ssex- 
hoiHe the earls of 'Southampton and Rutland, 
(he lords Saiidys and Monteagh*, with ahout 
three hundred gi’ntleim'n of good <puiht> atid 
fortune; and lilssex informed them of the 
danger to whieh he pretended the maehina- 
lions of hif enemies exposed him. I'o ^onie 
he sairl, that he would throw himself at the 
<|ueen’s feet, and erav<' lu’r jnstiee .and protee- 
tion: (o otluT.s h** boasted of his iTiterc'.st in 
the eity, and alfirmed, that wIiateviT might 
happen, this resonn-e could never fail liiiii. 
The (pieen was inforim<l of these designs, by 
uu‘aiH of iiilelligeime eonveyeil, as is su])]>osed, 
to ll.deigh, by sy l erdlnando (Jorge.s; and, 
ha\ing orderi'd the magistrates of London to 
keep the loti/ens in readiness, she sent Egerton, 
lord keeper, to Es-,ex-honse, with the earl of 
Worcester, sir Williain Knollys, eontrolhn*, 
and l*opli:im^*hief justice*, in order to learn 
the cause of these unusual eommotions. They 
wen* with diflieulty admitted through a wieke*!; 
but all their servants were excluded exeejit 
the purse-])earf*r. After some altercation, in 
which they charged ICsscx’s retainers upon 
their allegiance, to lay down their arms, .and 
wereim*naee,d, in their turn, by tlie angry mul- 
titude who surrounded them, the carl, who 
futind that matters were past reeal, resohedto 
leave them )>risoners in his house, and to pro- 
ceed to (he execution of his former project. 
He sallied forth with ahout two Imiidred atten- 
dants, armed only with walking swtinls; ami 
in his passage to the eity, was joined b'l thi* 
earl of Bedford and lord (In^inwel. Hi* «*ricd 
.doiul, /w ///c f/Ui'nn ! Jor the tjttccn ! a phd »s 
laid for myhfv* and then proceeded to the 


hoii.se of Smith the shentf, on whose aid he had 
great reliance. The citizens flocked ahout 
him in amax(*ment ; but though he told Ihf'in 
th.at Kiigl.aiid was sold to the Infanta, and 
exhor{cd them to arm inst.antly, otherw ise they 
eould not do him any service, no one showed 
a disposition to join him. The sheritf, on the 
earl’s approach to liis house, stole out at the 
back door, and made the best of his way to the. 
mayor. Es*,e\, meanwhile, observing (lu* cold- 
ness of the citizens, and hearing that he was 
proelaimoil a tiaitor by the earl of Lumberlaud 
and lord Burleigh, began to despair of snecess, 
and thought of retie.iling to his own hoU'.e. 
He found the stn*i‘t& in his passage harrieadoed 
.and guardeil by the citizens under the c-oiii- 
m.aiid of sir rfohn Levison. In his attempt to 
force his way, IVaey, a young gontlein.ui to 
whom he bore great fi ieiulship, was killeil with 
two or til ree of the Londont'i'S ; and the earl 
himself, attended by a few f)f ins partisans ffor 
the great(‘r part liegan SLcretly t(» wilhdr.iw 
lhemsi‘lves', retired tow'ards the n\er, ;md 
taking boat, .arriied at Essex-honse, lletle re 
found th.’it fiorges, whom la* had s(*nt before 
to c.apitulaie with the lord keejier .and ihe other 
eonns<*llors, had given all of them Iheir lilu*r(y, 
and h.id gone to court with them. He was now 
r<*du<*ed to despair; and appeared didermmed, 
ni prosecution of lord Sandys's .advice, to defend 
himsidf to tin* last extremity, and rather to 
perish, ldN.e a hr.ave m.an, with his sword in his 
hand, (h:in basely ])\ (he li.irids of the r‘\een- 
tioiier: hut after soim* p.vrh'y, and .ifter de- 
manding ill vain, flrsit hostages, then eondi- 
lioiis, from the* be siegers, he surrendered at 
discretion; rc-questing only civil trealim’iit, 
and a fair and impartial hearing.^* 

HIS TRIAL. Fib. 19. 

Tfif rpicen, who during all this commotion 
hail behaved with as great tranquillity and 
security as if there had only passed .a fr,iy in 
the streets, in whieh she was nowise con- 
cerned,*^^ soon gave orders for the trial of the 
mo*»t eonsiderahle of the erhninals. The earls 
of Essex and Southaiiqitoii w(‘re arraigned be- 
fore a jury of twenty-five* jieers, where Buek- 
hurst ai'ted as lord steward. The guilt of (he 
prisoners wen* too iljijiareut to admit of any 
doubt; and, besides the insurrection known 
to every body, the treasonable eoiifereiices at 
Drurj'-house were proved by undoubted evi- 
dence. Sir Ferdinaiido Gorges was produced 
ill court: the confessions of the e.arl of Rut* 
laud, of the lords (Voniwel, Sandys, and Miiiit- 
eagle, of DfTv'ers, Blount , and Davies, were only 
read to the peers, according to the practice of 
that ;ig(*. ICasex’s best friends were seandatised 
at his assiiraiu'c in insisting so positively on his 
iniiueence, and the goodness of his intentions; 
and still* inori’ .it his vindictive disuosiliun, 
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in accusing, without any appearance of 
reason, secretary Cecil as a partisan of the 
Infanta’s title. The secretary, who had ex* 
pec'tcd this charge, stepped into the court and 
chalhniged Essex to produce his aut|pority, 
which, on exanniiatioii, was found extremely 
weak and frivolous.®* When sentence was 
pronounced, Essex spoke like a man who 
expected nothing but death: but he added, 
that he should be sorry if he were represented 
to the queen as a person that despised her 
clemency ; though he should not, he believed, 
make any cringing submissions to obtain it. 
Southampton’s behaviour was more mild and 
suhinissive : he entreated the good offices of 
the peers in so modest and becoming a manner 
.IS excited compassion in every one. 

The most rciiiarkahle circumstance iiiEsscx’s 
trial was Bacon's appearance against him. He 
was none of the crown lawyers; so was not 
cjhiiged by his olVicc to assist at this trial: yet 
did hf‘ not scruple, in order to ohtaiu the 
queen’s f.ivour, to he active in bereaving of 
life his friend and patron, whose generosity he 
had often experienced. He compared Essex’s 
eiiiidiict, in pretending to fear the attempts 
«>( his a<ivcrsaries, to that of Pisistratus I tie 
ALthenian, who <’ut and wounded liis own bo<ly; 
and making the people believe that his ene> 
lilies had rtiminitted’the violence, obtained a 
guard for his person, by whose assistance he 
afterwards subdued the liberties of his country. 

Alter Essex had passed some days in the 
solitude and reflections of a prison, his proud 
1 m art was at last subdued, not by the fear of 
death, hut by the seniimeiits of religion; a 
principle which he had before attempted to 
make the instrument of his ambition, but 
which now took a more firm hold of his mind, 
and prevailed over every other motive and 
consideration. His spiritual directors persuaded 
him, that he n<*vcr could obtain the pardon of 
heaven, unless he made a full confession of bis 
disloyalty ; and he gave in to the council an 
account of all his criminal designs, as well as 
of his correspondence with the king of Scots. 
He spared not even his most intimate friends, 
such as lord Mountjoy, whom he had engaged 
in these conspiracies ; and he sought to pacify 
his present remorse by making such atoue> 
meats sis, in any other jieriod of his life, he 
would have deemed more blanieablc than those 
attempts themselves which were th<i objects 
of his penitence.® Sir Harry Nevil, in par- 
ticular, a man of merit, he accused of a corre- 
spondeiiec with the conspirators ; though it 
appears that this gentleman had never assented 
to the proposals made him, and waf% no farther 
criminal than in not revealing the earl’s trea- 
son ; an office to which every man of hoiiuiir 
>iaturally bears the strongest reluctance.®® 
Nevil was thrown into prison, and under- 
went a severe persecution: but, as the queen 
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found Mountjoy an able and successful com- 
mander, she continued him in his government, 
ami sacrificed her rt'sentment to the public 
servi/^^. 

If 

HIS EXECUTION. Feb. 25. 

Elizabeth affected extremely the praise of 
clemency ; and in every great example which 
she had made during her reign, she hail always 
appeared full of reluctance and hesitation ; but 
the present situation of Essex called forth all 
her tender affections, and kept her in tht? most 
real agitation and irresoliitioii. She felt a per- 
petual combat between resentment and incli- 
ngitioii, pride ami compassion, the care of her 
own safety and concern for her favourite; 
and her situation, during this interval, was 
perhaps more an object of pity than that to 
which Essex himself was reduced. She signed 
the warrant for his execytion ; fihe rounter- 
niauded it ; she again resolved on his death ; 
she felt a new return of tenderm*ss. Essex’s 
ciiemies told her, that he himself desired to 
die, and had assured her, that she could never 
be in safety while he lived: it is likely that 
this proof of penitence and concern for her 
woiilfl produ(*e a contrary effect to what they 
intended, and would revive all the fond affec- 
tion which sht' had so long indulged towards 
the unhappy prisoner. But what chiefly har- 
dened her heart against him wiis his supposed 
obstinacy in never making, as shy hourly ex- 
pected, any application to her for merej^; and 
she finally gave her consent to his execution. 
He discovered .at his death symptoms rather 
of penitence ami piety than oriTear; and wil- 
lingly acknowledged the justice of the sentence 
by which he suffered. The execution was 
private in the Tower, agreeably to his own 
request. He was apprehensive, he said, lest 
the favour and eompassion dt the people would 
too much raise his heart in tliosc uiomeiits, 
when humiliation under the afflicting hand of 
Heaven was the only proper sentiment which 
he could indulge.®^ And the qviMin, no doubt, 
thought that firudeuce required the removing 
of so inelaiiclioly a spectacle from the jiublic 
eye. Sir Walter Raleigh, who came to the 
Tower on purpose, and who beheld Essex’s 
execution from a window, increased much by 
this action the general hatred under which he 
alreaily laboured : it was thought that his sole 
intention was to feast his eyes with the death of 
an enemy; and no apology which he could nyike 
for so ungenerous a conduct, could be accepted 
by the public. The cruelty and animosity w'ith 
which he urged on Essex’s fate, even when 
Cecil relented,®® were still regarded as the 
principles of this unniauly behaviour. 

The earl of Essex was but thirty-four years 
of age, when bk rashness, impnidence, and 
violence, brought him to lhi.s untimely end. 
H 
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We must here, as in manyotlicr instances^ 
lament the inconstancy of human nature, that 
a person endowed with so many noble virtues, 
generosity, sincerity, friendship, valour,^ elo- 
quence, and industry, should, in the lfc.tter 
period of his life, have given reins to his un- 
governable passions, and involved not only 
liiiiiself hut many of his friends in utter ruin. 
The queen’s tenderness and passion for him, 
as it was the cause of those premature honours 
whi(‘h he attained, seems, on the whole, the 
chief circumstauec which brought on his un- 
happy fate. Confident of her partiality to- 
wards him, as well as of his own merit, he 
treated her with a haughtiness which neither 
her love nor her dignity could hear ; and as her 
amorous inclinations, in so advanced an age, 
would naturally make her appear ridiculous, 
if not odious iii his eyes, he was engaged by an 
imprudent openness, of which he made ])rof(.>s- 
sion, to diseciver tejp easily those sentiments 
to her. The many reconciliations and returns 
of alFeetion, of which he had still made ad- 
vantage, induced him to venture on new provo- 
c*atioiis, till ht pushed her Ix^yond all hounds 
of patience ; and he forgot, th.it though the 
sentiments of the woman were e\er strong in 
her, those of the sovereign Jiad still, ii< the 
end, appeared predomiiianL 

Some of Essex’s associates, (’uftV, Daverf, 
Blount, Meric, and Davies, were trieil and 
condemned, and all of these, except Davies, 
were exeeutq^l. The qu(*<Mi pardoned the rest; 
being persuaded that tlu'y were drawn ii 
merely from their friendship to that iiohlemaii, 
and their rare of his .safety; and weri-’giioraiit 
of the most criminal part of his intentions. 
Southampton’s life was saved with great difli- 
ei'lly. Blit he was detained in prison during 
the remainder of this reign. 

The king of Scots, apprehensive le.st his 
eorrcspoiidenee wllh Essex might have been 
discovered, and liave given oftenee to Elizabeth, 
sent the earl of Marre and lord K inloss as 
ambassadors to England, in ordi'r to congra- 
tuliite the qi%:.'n on ber escape from the late 
insurrection and consjiiracy. Tli(*y were also 
ordert‘d to make secret enquiry whether any 
measures had been taken by ber for excluding 
him from the succession, as well as to discover 
the inclinations of the chief nobility and coun- 
sellors, ill case of the cpieen’s deiiiise.^^> They 
found the dispositions of men as favourable as 
they could wi.sh ; and they even entered into 
a ciprespondence with secretary Cecil, whose 
influence, after the fall of Essex, was now 
uncontrolled,^® and who was resolved, by this 
policy, to acquire in time the confidence ol 
the successor. He knew how jealous Elizabeth 
ever was of her authority, aiul he therefon 
carefully concealed from her his attachmeni 
to James : but he afterwards asserted, thai 
'thing could be more advantageous to hei 


than this correspondence ; because the king of 
Scots, secure of mounting the throne by his 
undoubted title, aided by tliose connections 
with the English ministry, was the less likely 
to give ^iiy disturbance to the present sovereign, 
fie also persuaded that prince to remain in 
quiet, and patiently to expect that time should 
open to him the inlicritaiicc of the crown, 
without pushing bis friends on (h*spcrate eiiter- 
prise.s, which would totally incapacitate them 
from serving him. James's equity, as well as 
his natural facility of disposition, easily inclined 
him to embrace that re.solution and in 
his manner the minds of the Fnglisli were 
silently hut universally disjioscd to admit, 
without opposition, the spceession of the .Scot- 
tish line : the death of Essex, by putting an 
end to faction, had beiui rath(‘r favourable 
than prejudicial to that great ev ent. 

FRENCH AFFAIRS. 

The French king, who was little prepossessed 
favour of James, and who, for obvious lea- 
ns, was averse to the uiiicm of England and 
Seotlaiul,’’ made his ambassador drop some 
hints to Cecil, of Henry's willingness to eon- 
•ur ill any measure fur disappointing the hopes 
of the Seottish monarch ; but as Cecil showed 
ail entire disap)>robation of such schemes, the 
urt of France took no farther steps in that 
matter; and thus, the only foreign power 
liieh could give mueh disturbance to James's 
8uc<‘ession, was induced to acquiesce in 
Hi'iiry made a journey this summer to Calais, 
and the queen hearing of his intentions went 
to Dover, in hopes of having a personal inter- 
view w ith a inonarch, whom, of all others, she 
most loved and most respected. I’lie king of 
France, who felt the same sentiments towards 
her, would gladly have accepted of the pro- 
posal; hut as many ilifliculties occurred, it 
appeared necessary to lay aside, by common 
consent, the project of an interview. Elizabeth, 
however, wrote successively two letters to 
I h'liry, one by Edmoiides, another by sir Robert 
Sidney ; in which she expressed a desire of con- 
ferring, about a busiiie.ss of importance, with 
some minister in whom tbiit prince reposed 
entire confldeiice. The marquis of Rosni, the 
king’s favourite and prime minister, came to 
Dover in disguise ; and the memoirs of that 
able statesman contain 'a full account of his 
coufcreucc with Elizabeth. This princess had 
formed a scheme for establishing, in coqiunc- 
tioii with Henry, a new system in Europe, 
and of fixing a durable balance of power, by 
the erection of new states on the ruins of the 
bouse of Austria. She had even the prudence 
to foresee the perils which might ensue from 
the aggrandizement of her ally ; and she pur- 
posed to unite all the seventeen provinces of 
the Low Countries in one republic, in order 
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to form a perpetual barrier ag;aiust the dan> 
perous increafie of the French as well as of the 
Spanish monarchy. Hepry had himself long 
meditated such a project against the Austrian 
family ; and Rosni could not forbear rxpress- 
ing his astonishment, when he found that 
Elizabeth and bis master, though they had 
never communicated their sentiments on this 
subject, not only had entered into the same 
general views, but had also forme<l the same 
i«lan for their execution. The affairs, how- 
ex er, of France were not yet brought to a 
situation which might enable Henry to begin 
that great enterprise; and Rosni satisfied 
the ({ueeii, that it would be necessary to post- 
pone for some years their united attack on 
the bouse of Aiuitria. He departed, filled with 
just admiration at ^lie solidity of Elizatietirs 
judgiiH'ut, and tb<* gr<*atness of her mind ; 
and he owns that she was entirely worthy of 
that high reputation which she enjoyed in 
Europe. 

■'riie t|ueen*s magnanimity in forming sueh 
extensive projects was the more remarkable, 
as, besides her having fallen so far into the 
(leelim: of life, the affairs of Ireland, though 
conducted with abilities and success, wen* 
still in disorder, and made a great diveisioii 
of her for<*cs. The expi'iice, incurred by this 
war, lay heavy upon* her narrow revenues; and 
her ministers, taking advantage of her dispo 
, sit ion to frugalii y, proposed to her an expe- 
dient of saving, whi<*h, though she at first dis- 
approve(i of it, '^he was at last induced to em- 
brace. It was reprcj|{.mled to her, that the 
great sums of immey n'lnitted to Ireland for 
llu' pay of the English forces, came, by the 
necessary course of circulation, into the hands 
of the rebels, and enabled them t«» buy abroad 
all n('eessar> supplies of arms and ammunition, 
which from the extreme poverty of that king- 
dom, and its want of every useful eoininodity, 
they could not otherwise find means to pur- 
chase. It was therefore recommended to her, 
that she should pay her forces in base money ; 
and it was asserted, that, besides the great 
saxiug to the revenue, this species of coin 
could never be exported with advantage, and 
Would not pass in any foreign market. Some 
of her wiser cotinsellurs maintained, that if 
the pay of her soldiers* were raised in propor- 
■fioii, the Irish rebels would necessarily reap 
the same benefit from tlu* base money, which 
would always be taken at a rate suitable to 
its value; if the pay were not raised, there 
would be danger of a mutiny among the troops, 
who, whatever iiame'i might be affixed to the 
fficees of metal, would soon fiiid from expe- 
rience, that they were defrauded in their in- 
eonic.?* But Elizahedh, though she justly 
valued herself on fixing the standard of the 
English coin, much debased by her prede- 
< essors, and had innovated very little in that 


delicate article, was seduced by the specious 
arguments employed by the treasurer on this 
occij^ion ; and slie coined a great quantity of 
basf^ money, which he made use of in the pay 
of her forces in Ireland.^* 

MOUNTJOrs SUCCESS IN IRELAND. 

Mountjov, the deputy, was a man of abi- 
lities ; and foreseeing the danger oC mutiny 
among the troops, he led them instantly into 
the field, and T*‘solvc:d by means of strict dis- 
cipline, and by keeping them employed agaiifbt 
the enemy, to obviate those inconveniences 
which were justly to be apprehended. He 
tnade military roads, and built a fortress at 
Moghery ; he drove the Mag-Genises out of 
Locale; he harassed Tyrone in Ulster with 
inroads and lesser expeditions ; and by destroy- 
ing every where, and during all seasons, the 
provisions of the Insh,#he recruced them to 
perish by famine in Iht* woods and morasses, 
to whicdi they were obliged to retreat. At the 
same time, sir Henry Doewray, who com- 
manded another body of troops, took the castle 
•f Derry, and put garrisons into Newton and 
Ainogh ; and having seized the monastery of 
Donncgal near ^alishannon, he threw troops 
into it, and defended it against the assaults of 
O’Domicl and the Irish. Nor was sir George 
(Jarew idle in the province of Munster. He 
seized the titular earl of Desmond, and sent 
him over, with Florence Maoiirty, another 
chieftain, prisoner to England. He arrested 
many suspected persons, and took hostages 
from olliers. And having got a reinforcement 
of two thousand men from l^gland, he threw 
himself into Corke, wliieh he supplied with 
arms and provisions ; and he put every thing 
in a condition for resisting the Spanish invasion, 
which WHS daily expected. The deputy, in- 
formed of the danger to^hich the southern 
provinces were exposed, left the prosecution of 
the war against Tyrone, who was reduced to 
great extremities ; and he marched with his 
army into Munster. 

At last the Spaniards, under don John 
d’Aquila, arrived at Kinsale (23rd Sept.) ; and 
sir Richard Piercy, who commanded in the 
town with a small garrison of a hundred and 
fifty men, found himself obliged to abandon it 
on their appearance. These invaders amounted 
to four thousand men, and the Irish discovered 
a strong propensity to join them, in order to 
free themselves from the English government, 
with which they were extremely discontented. 
One chief ground of their complaint was the 
introduction of trials by jury an institution 
abhorred by that people, though nothing con- 
tributes more to the support of that equity and 
liberty, for which the English laws are so justly 
celebrated. THe Irish also bore a great fa- 
vour to the Spaniards, having entertained the 
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opinion that they themselves were descended 
from that nation ; and their attachment to 
the catholic relii^ion proved a new causp of 
affection to the invaders. iVAtiuila assur‘«cd 
the title of general in the holy war for the jff'tr 
servation of the faith in Ireland; and he en- 
deavoured to persuade the people that £liza-> 
beth was hy several bulls of the pope, deprived 
of her crown ; that hc;r subjects werci absolved 
from their oaths of allegiance ; and that the 
Spaniards were come to deliver the Irish from 
the dominion of the devil.’? Mountjoy found 
it 'necessary to act with vigour, in order to 
jircvent a total insurrection of the Irish ; and 
Having collected his fonies, ho formed the siege 
of Kinsale by land ; while sir Richard Levison,* 
with a small squadron, blockaded it by sea. 
He had no sooner begun bis operations, than 
he heard of the arrival of another body of two 
thousand Spaniar^ls under the command t>f 
Alphonso Ocampo, who had taken possession 
of Baltimore and Berebaven ; and he was 
obliged to (U^tach sir George Garew to oppose 
their progress. I'yroue, nieatiwliile, with 
Randal, Mac-Surley, Tirel baron of Kelly, and 
other chieftains of the Irish, had joined Ocampo 
with all their forces, and were marching to the 
relief of Kinsale. The deputy, informed* 'of 
their design by intercepted letters, made pre- 
parations to receive them; and being rein- 
forced by Levisoii with six hundred marines, 
he po.ste<l his troops on an advantageous ground, 
which lay on the passage of the enemy, leaving 
some cavalry to prevent a sally from d'Aquila 
and the Spanish garrison. When Tyrone, with 
a detachment of Irish and Spaniards, ap- 
pn)aehed, he was surprised t<i find the English 
so well posted, and ranged in good order; and 
he iinincdial<dy sounded a retreat: but the 
deputy gave orders to pursue him ; and having 
thrown these advanced troops into disorder, 
he followed them to the main boily, whom he 
also attacked, and put to flight, with the 
slaughter of twelve hundred men.?® Ocampo 
was taken prisoner ; Tyrone fled into Ulster ; 
O’Doimel madl! his escape into Spain; and 
d’Aquila, finding himself rtMluccd to the great- 
est difficulties, was obliged to capitulate upon 
such terms as the deputy prescribed to him : 
he surrendered Kinsale and Baltimore, and 
agreed to evacuate the kingdom. This great 
blow, joined to otlier successes, gained by 
Wilmot, governor of Kerry, and by Roger and 
Gavin Harvey, threw the rebels into dismay, 
and gfave a prospect of the final reduction of 
Ireland. 

A PARLIAMENT. Oct. 37. 

The Irish war, though successful, was ex- 
tremely burthensoine on the queen's revenue; 
and besides the supplies granted by parliament, 
which were indeed very small, but which they 


ever regarded as mighty concessions, she had 
been obliged, notwithstanding her great fru- 
gality, to employ otl^r expedients, such as 
selling tlie royal demesnes and crown jewels,?® 
and exauting loans from the people in order 
to support this cause, so essential to the honour 
and interests of England. Tiie necessity of 
her affairs obliged her again to summon a par- 
liament ; and it here appeared, that, though 
old .age was advam'ing fast upon her, though 
she had lost much of hc?r popularity by the 
unfortunate execution of Essex, insomuch tliat, 
when she appe^ared in public, she was not at- 
tended with the usual acclamations,®' yet the 
powers of her prerogative, supported by vigour, 
still remained as high and uneonlrullable as 
ever, 

1'hc active reign of Elizabeth bad enabled 
many persons to distinguish Uieinselves in civil 
and military employments; and the queen, 
who was not able, from her revenue, to give 
llicin any rewards propfirtioned to their ser- 
vices, had made use of an expediemt which had 
been employed by her j>redec«‘ssor, but winch 
had never beerj carrietl to such an extreme as 
under her administration. She g canted her 
servants and courtiers patents for iiioiiopoliet: ; 
and these patents they sold to *>thers, who 
were thereby enabled to raise commodities to 
wliat price they pleased, and who put iiivinciblu 
restraints upon all commerce, industry, and 
cniiilation in the arts. It is astonishing to 
consider the number and importance of those 
commodities, which were thus assigned over to 
patentees. Currants, .salt, iron, powder, cards, 
c:iir skins, fells, pould.ivies,ox-hhiu bones, train- 
oil, lists of cloth, pot-iiahes, aiiniseeds, vinegar, 
sea-coals, steel, aquavit (C, brushes, pots, bottles, 
saltpetre, lead, accidences, oil, calamiiie-stoiie, 
oil of blubber, glasses, paper, starch, tin, 
sulphur, new drapery, dried pilchards, trans- 
portation of iron ordnance, of beer, of horn, of 
leather, importation of Spanish wool, of Irish 
yarn ; these are but a part of the commodities 
which had been appropriated to monopolists.®^ 
When this list was read in the house, a mem- 
ber cried. Is not bread in the number ? Bread ! 
said every one with astonishment: Yes^ I 
assure you, replied he, if affairs go on at this 
rate, we shall have bread reduced to a monopoly 
before next parliament These monopolists 
were so exorbitant in 'their demands, that in ■ 
some places they raised the price of salt from 
sixteen-pence a bushel, to fourteen or fifteen 
shillings.®^ Such high profits naturally begat 
intruders u))on tbeir commerce ; and in order 
to secure, themselves against encroachments, 
the patentees cwcre armed with high and arbi- 
trary powers from the council, by which they 
were enabled to oppress the people at pleasure, 
and to exact money from such as they thought 
proper to accuse of interfering with their pa- 
tent.®^ T4.C patentees of saltpetre having the 
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power of entering: into every house, and of 
committing what havock they pleased in sta- 
oles, cellars, or wherever they suspected salt- 
petre might be gathered, coininonly extorted 
money from those who desired to fr^c them- 
selves from this damage or trouble.**® And 
while all domestic intercourse was thus re- 
strained, lest any scope should remain for in- 
dustry, almost every species of foreign com- 
merce was confined to exclusive companies, 
who bought and sold at any price that they 
themselves thought proper to offer or exact. 

These grievances, the most intoh'rahle for 
the present, and the most pertii cions iu their 
eonsequenecs that ever were known in any 
age, or under any government, had been ineii- 
tioiied in tbe last parliament, and a petition 
had even b<’en presented to tlu; queen coin- 
pliiifiing <»f the patents ; but she still persisted 
in defending hep monopolists against lun* 
people. A bill was now introduced into the 
lower house, abolishing all these monopolies; 
aiitl as tbe forini*r application batl been suc- 
cessful, a law was insisted on as tbe only e<‘rtain 
expedient for correcting these abnst's. l*he 
courtiers, on the other hand, maintained tb.it 
t)i;s matter rcgartled tbe prerogative, and that 
the eoiiimons c*<.iuld never hope for success if 
tbev did not make ap]>licaiioii, in the most 
bumble and respeelTul niaiiiK'r, to the (pieen's 
goodness ;md belief ieeiiec. The topics which 
were .advanced in the house, and which e.arae 
equally from the cmirticrs and the country 
gentlemen, and were admitted hy both, will 
appear (he most cxtr#iordiiiary to such as are 
prepossessed with an idea of the jirivileges eii- 
ioyed by the people during that age, and of the 
lilierty possessed uikIl'I’ the adiiiiiiistralion of 
Jiilizaheth. It was asserted, that the cpieeii 
inherited both an tmlargiiig and a restraining 
power ; by her prerogative she might set at 
liberty what was restrained by statute or 
otherwise, and by her prerogative she might 
restrain what was otherwise at liberty:'^’ that 
the royal prercigalive was not to be canvassed, 
nor disputed, nor examined ;*** and did not 
even admit t)f any limitation that absolute 
princ«*s, such as the sovereigns of England, 
Were a species of di\iinty that it was in 
vain to attr‘mpt tying the queen's hands hy 
laws or statutes ; since?, hy int ans of her dis- 
'pensing power, she could loosen herself at 
pleasur<‘ and that even if a clause should be 
annexed to a statute, excluding her dispensing 
power, she could first dispense with that clause, 
and then which the statute.®^ After all this 
discourse, more worthy of a Turkish divan 
than of an English bouse of eomftions, accord- 
ing to our present idea of this assembly, tbe 
tjuecn, who perceived how odious monopolies 
had become, and what heats were likely to 
arise, sent for the speaker, anil desired him to 
acquaint the housc^ that she would immedi- 


ately cancel the most grievous and oppressive 
of these patents. noie V, at the end of 

thij\ Vol!\ 

(/'he house was struck with astonishment, 
and admiration, and gratitude, at this extra- 
ordjnai 7 instance of the queen's goodness and 
condescension. A member said, with tears in his 
eyes, that if a sentence of everlaisting happiness 
had been pronounced in bis favour, he could 
not have felt more joy than that vvith whieli 
he was at present overwhelmed.®^ Another 
observed, that this message from the sacred 
person of the queen was a kind of gospefor 
glail-tidings, and ought to be received as such, 
ami be written in the tablets of their hearts. *** 
*And it was fai'lher remarked, that in the same 
manner as the Deity would not give his glory 
to another, so the queen herself was the only 
agent in their present prosperity aud happi- 
iiess.J^’’ The house voleil, Unit the speaker, 
with .a committee, shoiffld ask pcnnissioii to 
wait on her majesty, and return thanks to her 
for her gi aeioim eoneessioris to her people. 

Whioilhe speaker, with the other members, 
w.'is introdneed to the queen, they all flung 
theinsehes on their kmes; and remained in 
tlijy; jiostiire a con.sidcrahle time, till she 
(lioLiglil properito express liei desire that they 
should rise.'**' I'lic spe.iker disphi) ed the grati- 
tude of the eommons ; because her sacred ears 
were ever ojieii to bear them, and her blessed 
Imiitls ever streli'hed out to relieve them. 
I'liev acknowledged, be said, ifi all duty and 
thankfulness acknowledged, that before they 
called, her prevniling grace and atl-tieservingr 
goof/nefs watched over lhcrii»ibr their good ; 
more ready to give than they could desire, 
iiiueh less deserve. He remarked, that the 
attribute which was most proper to God, to 
perform all he pvomisetb, ap)>crtained also to 
her; and that she was all yuth, all ennstaney, 
and all goodness. And he eoneluded with 
these expressions, “ Neither do we present 
our thanks in words, or any outward sign, 
iwhieh can he no sufficient retribution for so 
great goodness ; hut in all du^ and thankful- 
ness, prostrate at your feet, we present our 
most loyal and thankful hearts, even the last 
drop of blood in our hearts, and the last spirit 
of breath in our nostrils, to be pourctl out, to 
be breathed iq> for your safety." ®7 y ejutten 
heard veiy patiently this speech, in which she 
was flattered in {dirases appropriated to the 
vSupreme Heing ; and she returned an answer 
full of such expressions of tenderness toAvards 
her people, as ought to have appeared fulsome 
after the late instances of rigour which she had 
employed, and from which nothing but neces- 
sity had made her depart. I'hu.s was this 
critical affair happily terminated ; and Eliza- 
beth, by prudei^tly receding, in time, from part 
of her prerogative, maintained her dignity and 
pi*eserved the affections of her i»eople. 
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The commons granted her a supply quite 
unpreredented, ol* four subsidies and eight fif- 
teenths ; ami they were so <lutiful as to vote 
this supply before they received any satisfact ion 
in tlie business of monopolies, which they 
justly considered as of the utmost importance 
to the interest and happiness of the nation. 
Had they att(*mptc!d to extort that con- 
cession by keeping the supply in suspense ; so 
liaughty was the queen's disposition, that 
this ai»pearance of constraint and jealousy had 
been suffic’icnt to hare produced a denial of 
.all their requests, and to have forced her 
into some acts of authority still more violent 
and arbitrary. 

The remaining events of this reign are 

neither numerous nor important Uj02. The 

queen, finding that the Spaniards had involved 
her in so much trouble by fomenting and as- 
sisting the Irish rebellion, resolved to give them 
employment at homvi; and she fitted out a 
sc(uadroii cjf nine ships, undt^r sirKiehiird Levi- 
son, admiral, and sir William Monson, viee-ad- 
miral, whom she sent on aii expedition to the 
coast of Spain. The admiral, with part (d the 
scpiadron, met the galleons loadc'd with tn^a- 
siire; but was not strong enough to attack 
them. The vice-admiral also *4'ell in with some 
rich ships ; but they escaped for a like rea.}ou : 
and these two brave officers, that iludr expe- 
dition might not prove entirely iVuilless, re- 
solved to attack the harbour of Ceriinbra in 
Portugal, where they received intelligence, 
a very rich earrack had takeu shelter. The 
harbour was guarded by a castle: there were 
eleven galleys sk * ioiied in it : and the militia of 
the country, to the number, as was believed, of 
twenty thousand men, apjieared in arms ou the 
shore: yet, notwithstanding these obstacles, 
and others derived from the winds and tides, 
the English squadron broke into the harbour, 
dismounted the guns of the castle, sunk, or 
burnt, or put to flight, the galleys, and obliged 
the carrack to surrender.^® They brought 
her home to England, and she was valued at a 
million of duclCts:^^ a sensible loss to thi: Spa- 
niards ; and a supply still inure important to 
Elizabeth.*«> 

TYRONE’S SUBMISSION. 1003. 

The affairs of Ireland, after the defeat of 
Tyrone and the expulsion of the Spaniards, 
hastened to a settlement. Lord Mountjoy di- 
videePhis army into small parties, and harassed 
tlie rebels on every side. He built Charlemont, 
and many other small forts, which were im- 
pregnable to the Irish, and guarded all tbi: 
important passes of the country : the activity 
of sir Henry Doewray and sir Arthur Chichester 
permitted no repose or security to the rebels : 
and many of the chieftains, after skulking, 
during some time, in woods and morasses. 


submitted to mercy, and received such con- 
ditioiis as the deputy was pleased to impose 
upon them. Tyrone himself made application 
by Arthur Mac-Baron, his brother, to he re- 
ceived hpoii terms ; hut Mountjoy would not 
admit him except he made aii absolute sur- 
render of his life and fortunes to the queen's 
mercy. He appeared before the deputy at 
Millcfunt, in a habit and posture suitable to his 
present forlunc ; and after acknowledging his 
offence in the most humble terms, he was eoin- 
mitted to eiish>dy by Mountjoy, who intended 
to bring him over captive into England, If) he 
disposed of at the ejueen's plea.-ure, 

(JUEEN'S SICKNESS AND DEATH. 

But Elizabeth was now incajiahlc of receiving 
any satisfaction from this fortunate event; 
she had fallen into a profound inelaueholy ; 
which all the advantages of her high fortune, 
all the glories of her prosperous reigu, were 
unable in any degree to alleviate or assuage. 
Some ascribed this depression of mind to her 
repentance of granting a jiardon to Tyrone, 
whom she had always resolved to bring to 
condign ]>unishment for his treasons, hut who 
had made such interest with the ministers, as 
to extort :i remission from her. Others, with 
more likelihood, accounted for her dejection 
by a diseovcTy which she had made of the 
corresi)ondenee maintained m her court with 
her successor the king of Scots, and by the 
neglect to which, on account of her old age 
and itifiriniiies, she imagined herself to he ex- 
posed. But there is another ean«e' assigned 
for her mehT-iieholy, which has long been re- 
jected by historians as romantic, hut which 
late disco veries seem to have eonfinned 
some incidents happened which revived her 
tenderness for Essex, ami filled her with the 
deepest sorrow for the consent whic'h she ha<l 
unwarily given to his execution. 

The earl of Essex, after his return from the 
fortunate expedition against Cadiz, observing 
the increase of the queen's fond attachment 
towards him, took occasion to regret, that 
the necessity of her service required him often 
to be absent from her person, and exposed him 
to all those ill offices, which his en(‘mies, more 
assiduous in their attendance, could employ 
against him. She was moved with this tender 
jealousy; and making him the present of a 
ring, desired him to keep that pledge of her 
uftection, and assured him, that into whatever 
disgrace he should fall, whatever prejudices 
she might be induced to entertain against him, 
yet if he senlf her that ring, she would imme- 
diately upon sight of it recal her former tender- 
ness, would afTord him a patient bearing, and 
would lend a favourable ear to his apology. 
Essex, notwithstanding all his misfortunes, 
reserved this precious gift to the last extre- 
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niity ; but after his trial and condemnation, 
he resolved to try the experiment, and he com- 
mitted the ring to the countess of Nottingham, 
whom lie desired to dcliv**r it to the^ queen. 
The countess was prevailed on by her husband, 
the mortal enemy of Essex, not to execute the 
e(»in mission ; and Elizabeth, who still expected 
that her favourite would make this last appeal 
to her tenderness, and who ascribed the ne- 
glect of it to his invincible obstinacy, was, 
after miu'h delay and many internal eoinhats, 
pushed by resentment and policy to sign the 
warrant for his exeeution. The countess of 
Nottingham falling into siekiiess, :ind affected 
with the near approaidi of death, was seized 
w ith remorse for her conduct ; and having 
obtained a visit from the qnci'ii, she craved 
her pardon, and revealed to hci the fatal secret. 
'I’lie queen, astonished with this incident^ 
burst into a furious passion ; sh(‘ shook the 
dying eountess in her lied ; and eryiiig to her, 
Thill (ind jHtnlou hn\ but she nercr 

iVf(lt/f she broke from her, and th<*iiei forth re- 
signed her^ielf o\er to the deepest ami most 
meurable mel.incholy. She rejected all eon- 
solatiou • she e>en refused food ami sustenaru'e : 
.'Hid tlirowing herself on the floor, she remained 
sullen and iiiimovoahle, feeding her thoughts 
on her ufllicfions, aqd deelanng life and exist- 
enoe an insutlerable burthen to her. Few 
words she uttered ; and th(‘y w ere all expressive 
*»>! sonic iiiwani giief, which she cari'd not to 
ixweal : but sighs and groans were the chief 
\eirt whiidi she gave to her despondeney, and 
which, though they discovered her sorrows, 
M'ere never .able lo ease or assuage them. 
'Fcmi days and nights slu* lay upon the carpet, 
leaning on cushions which her maids brought 
her; and her pliysicians could not persuade 
her to allow herself to he pul to beil, much 
Jess to make trial of any remedies which they 
prescribed to hcr.“^ Her anxious mind at last 
had so long pr€*yed on hcir frail body, that her 
end was visibly approaching; and the council, 
being assembled, sent the keeper, admiral, 
and secretary, to know her will with regard to 
hiT siiecessur. She answered with a faint 
voice, that as she had held a regal sceptre, 
she desired no other than a royal successor. 
Cecil requesting her to explain herself more 
particularly, she subjoined, that she would 
have a king to succeed her; and who should 
that be, but her nearest kinsman, the king of 
Scots ? Being then advised by the archbishop 
of Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon God, 
she replied, that she did so, nor did her 
mind in the least wander from him. Her 
voice soon after left hf*r ; her senses failed ; 
she fell into a lethargic slumber, which eon- 
ti lined some hours, and she expirc^d gently, 
without farther struggle or convulsion C 24 th 
March), in the seventieth year of her age, and 
forty-fifth of her reign. • 


CHARACTER. 

Sf' dark a cloud overcast the evening of 
tha^day, which had shone out with a mighty 
lustre in the eyes of all Europe, There are 
few great personages in history who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and 
the adulation of friends, than queen Elizabeth ; 
and yet there scarcely is any whose reputation 
has been more certainly determined by the 
unanimous consent of posterity. The un- 
usual length of her administration, and the 
strong features of her character, were able 
tf) overcome all jirejiidiees ; and obliging her 
yet Factors to abate much of their invectives, 
and her admirer*^ somewhat of their panegy- 
rics, have at last, in spite of political factions, 
and what is more, of religious animosities, 
produced a uniform judgment with regard to 
her conduct. Her vigour, her •omtancy, her 
magtiaiiimity, her penetFaliou, vigilance, ad- 
ilress, are allowed to merit the highest praises, 
and appear not to have been surpassed by any 
person that ever filled a throne; a conduct 
less rigorous, less imperious, more sincere, 
more indulgent to her people, would have 
heea recpjisite to form a perfect eharaeter. 
By the force of*her mind, she controUeil all 
her more active and stronger iiualities, and 
prevent! d them from running into ex<*ess : her 
heroism was exempt from temerity, her fru- 
gality from avarice, her friendshiji from par- 
tiality, her active teiiqier from tfirbuleiicy and 
avail! ambition: she guarded imt herself with 
equal egre or eqmd success from lesser infir- 
mities; the rival.iliip of heawjfy, the desire of 
admiration, the jealousy oi love, and the sallies 
of anger. 

Her singular talents for government were 
founded equally on her temper and on her 
cayiaeity. Endowed with^ great euinmaiid 
over liersf^f, she soon obtained an uncontrolled 
ascendant over her people; and while she 
merited all their esteem by her real virtues, 
%he also engaged their affectii^ by her pre- 
tended ones. Few sovereigns of England 
succeeded to the throne in more; difiicult cir- 
cumstances ; and none ever conducted the 
government with such uniform success and 
felicity. Though unacquainted with the i^rac- 
ticc of toleration, the true secret for managing 
religious factions, she preserved her people, by 
her superior prudence, from those confusions 
in which theological controversy had involved 
all the neighlxmriug nations : and though her 
enemies were the most powerful princes of 
Europe, the roost active, the most enterprising, 
the least scrupulous, she was able by her 
vigour to make deep impressions on their 
states : her own greatness meanwhile remained 
untouched and unimpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave warriors who 
flourished under her reign share the praise of 
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hi*r success; but in-.tL*ad of lessening the ap- 
plause clue to her, they make great addition to 
it. They owed all of them their advancement 
to her c hoice ; they were supported her 
c:oustaney; and with all their abilities they 
were never able to acquire any undue ascen- 
dant over her. In her t'aiiiily, in her court, in 
her kingdom, she rcimained equally mistress : 
the force* of the tender passions was great 
over her, but the force of her mind was still 
su]>crior; and the combat which her victory 
visibly cost her, serves only to display the 
firmness of her resolution, and the loftiness 
of her ambitious sentime^its. 

The fame of this princess, though it has 
surmounted the prejudices both of faction and 
bigotry, yet lies still exiMised to another pre- 
judice, which is more diirahlc* because more 
natural, and which, according to the diflercuit 
views in which we survey her, is capable 


either of exalting beyond measure, or dimi 
iiishing the lustre of her character. This pre- 
judice is founded on the consideration of hei 
sex. When we contemplate her as a woman, 
we are apt to be struck with the highest ad- 
miration of h(T great qualities and extensive 
capacity ; but we are also apt to require some 
more softness of disposition, some greater 
lenity of temper, some of those amiable weak- 
nesses by wln(‘h her sex is distinguished. But 
the true method of estimating her merit, is 
to lay aside all these considerations, and con- 
sider her merely as a rational being jdaetd 
in authority, and intrusted with the govern- 
ment of mankind. W e ^lay find it (iifiicult 
to reconcile our fancy to her as a wife or a 
mistress; but her qualities as a sovereign, 
though with some considerable exceptions, 
are tlie object of undisputed applause and 
approbation. 
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Manufactures, 

GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 

T he party among us who have (listingiiished 
themselves by their adhering to liberty 
and a popular government, have long imlulged 
their prejudiees against tlie sueceeding race 
f>f princes, by bestowing unbounded paiiegjTies 
on the virtue and wisdom of Elizabeth. Th»‘y 
have even been so extremely ignorant of the 
transactions of this reign, as to extol her for a 
quality which, of all others, sh< was the least 
po.isehsed of; a tender regard for the consti- 
tution, and a concern for the liberties and pri- 
vih'ges of her people, But as it is scarcely 
possible for the prepossessions of party to 
throw a veil mmdi longer over facts so palpa- 
ble and undeniable, there is danger lest the 
public should run intg the opposite extreme, 
and should entertain an aversion to the me- 
mory of a princess who exercised the royal 
antliority in a manner so contrary to all the 
ideas which we at present entertain of a legal 
constitution. But Elizabeth only suppofted the 
prerogatives transmit teef to her by her prede- 
cessors ; she believed that her subjects were 
entitled to no more liberty than their ancestors 
had enjoyed : she found that they entirely 
ac((uie.seed in her arbitrary administration : 
and it was not natural for her to find fault 
with a form of government by which she her- 
self was invested with such unlimited autho- 
rity. In the particular exertions of power the 
tpiestiou ought never to be forgotten, TFkat is 
host ? But in the general distribution of power 
citnong the several memlwrs of a constitution, 
there can seldom be admitted any other ques- 
tion than IVhat is established t Few examples 
occur of princes who have willingly resigned 
their power: none of those who have, without 
struggle and reluctance, allowed it to be ex- 
torted from them. If any other rule than 
established practice be followed, factions and 
dissentions must multiply without end: and 
though many constitutions, and none more 
than the British, have been improved even by 
violent innovations, tbc praise bestowed on 
those patriots to whom the nation has been 
indebted for its privileges, ought to be given 
with some reserve, and surely without the least 
rancour against those who adhered to the an- 
cient constitution . * 

In order to understand the ancient toiistitu- 


— Learning, 

tion of England, there is not a period whieU 
deserves more to be studied than the reign of 
Elizabt'lh, The prerogatives of this princess 
W'gre scarcely ever disputed, and she t herefore 
employed them without scruple ; her imjieri- 
ous tt'inper, a circunistanee in whi»*h she w'eiit 
far beyond her successors, nuulered her exer- 
tions of power violent and frequent, and disco- 
vered the full extent of her auttioiUy: the 
great popularity which she enjoyed proves that 
.she did not infringe any established liberties of 
the people: there remains evidence suilieient 
to ascertain the most noted acts of her admi- 
nistration: and though that evidence must he 
drawn from a source wide of the ordinary his- 
toriaiA, it become.s only Ibe more authentic 
on that account, and serv<*s as a stronger proof 
that her particular exertions of power were 
conceived to be nothing but the ordinary course 
of administration, since they were not thought 
remarkable enough to be reeorijj3d even by 
contemporary writers. If there was any difier- 
ence in this particular, the people in former 
reigns set^i rather to have been more submis- 
sive than even during the age^tf Elizabeth :* 
it may not licre be improper to n’couiit some 
of the ancient prerogatives of the crown, and 
lay open the sources of that great power which 
the English moiiarchs fonneriy enjoyed. 

One of the most ancienti and most esta- 
blished instruments of power was the court of 
Star-Chamber, which possessed an unlimited 
discretionary authority of fining, imprisoning, 
aiW inflicting corporal punishmetjj^ and whose 
jurisdiction extended to all sorts of offences, 
contempts, and disorders, that lay not within 
reach of the common law. The members of this 
court consisted of the pri^y council and the 
judges ; men who, all of them, enjoyed their 
ofiiees during pleasure : and when the prince 
himself was present, he was the sole judge, 
and all the others could only interpose with 
their advice. There needed but this one court 
in any goverument to put an end to all regular, 
legal, and exact plans of liberty ; for who durst 
set himself in opposition to the crown and mi- 
nistry, OP aspire to the character of being a 
patron of freedom, while exposed to so arbi' 
trary a jurisdiction ? I much question whether 
any of the absolute monarchies in Europe con- 
tain at present so illegal and despotic a tribunal. 

The court of High Commission was another 
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jurisdiction still more terrible; both because 
the crimt* of li<*r<'sy, of which it took co^ni> 
siance, was more uudefinable than ant civil 
offence, and because its methods of inquisition, 
and of administering oaths, were more con- 
trary to all tlic most simple ideas of justice 
and ('(luity. The fines and iiTi]insoiiments 
imposed i»y this court were frc<picnt: the 
deprivations and suspensions of the clergy for 
non-conformity were also numerous, and com- 
prehended at oni‘ time the third of all the 
.ccelesiasties of England.** The queen, in a 
letter to the archbishop of Canterbury said 
expressly, that she was n'solved, “ Tliat no 
man should be suffered to decline, citlit-r 
the left or on the right hand, from the drawn 
line limited by authority, and by her laws and 
injuiiclioiis.’** 

But Martial Law went beyond even these, 
two courts ^n a prompt, and arbitrary, and 
violent method of decision. Whentever there 
xv;is any insurrection <»r public disorder, the 
crown employinJ martial law; and it was, 
during that time, exercised not only over the 
soldiers, but oxer tlu? whole people: any one 
inigbt he punished as a rebel, or an aider anil 
abettor of rebellion, whom the prox'os I -mar- 
tial, or lieutenant of a county, or their de- 
puties, pleased to suspect. Lord Bacon s.iys, 
that the trial at common law, granted to the 
earl of Essex and his fellow-conspirators, was 
a favour; fpr that the case would have borne 
and required the severity of nuirtial law.* 
We have seen instances of its being employed 
by queen Mary in defence of orthodi^y. There 
remains a of i(ueen Elizabeth's to the 

earl of Sussex, after the suppression of the 
fiortlierii rebellion, in which she sharply re- 
proves him heeause she had not heard of his 
having executed any criminals by martial 
law;® thcnigh iuis probable that near eight 
hundred ]»ersons suffered, one way or other, 
on account of that slight insurrection. But 
the kings of Englainl did nf>t always limit the 
exercise of^his law to times of civil war atid 
disorder. In 1.552, when thc’re was no rebel- 
lion or insurrection, king Edward granted a 
commission of martial law ; and einpowiTcd 
the cniiitnisstoners to execute it, as should he 
thought by their discretions most necessary? 
Quclmi Elizabeth too was not sparing in the 
use of this law. In 1573, one Peter Burchet, 
a puritan, being persuaded that it was meri- 
torious to kill sucli as opposed the truth of the 
gospel, ran into the streets, and wounded 
Hawkins, the famous sea-captain, whom he 
took for Hatton, the queen's favourite. The 
queen was so incensed, that she ordered him to 
he punished instantly by martial law; but, 
upon the remonstrance of some prudent coun- 
sellors, who told her that tjiis law was usually 
confined to turbulent times, she recalled her 
order, .and delivered over Burchet to the com- 


mon law.*^ But she continued not always so 
reserved in exerting this authority. There 
remains a proclamation of her’s, in which she 
order| martial law to be used against all such 
as import bulls, or even forbidden books and 
pamphlets from abroad;^ and prohibits the 
cpicstiouing of the lieutertanls, or their de- 
]mties, for their arbitrary puiiishnient of such 
offenders, any law or statute to the contrary 
in anywise notwithstanding. We have anothe>r 
act of her's still more extraordinary. The 
streets of l.a>ndori were much infested with 
idle vagabonds and riotous ]iersons: the lord 
mayor had endi’avoured to repress this disorder : 
the Star-(^hamher had exert t:d its authority, 
and infiicti'd punishment on these rioters : hut 
the queen, finding those remedies ineffectual, 
revived martial law, and gave sir Thomas 
Wilford a eomuiissioti of provost martial' 

(iranting him authority, and commanding 
him, upon Kiignilicat ion given by the justices uf 
]>eace in London, or the neighbouring eijunties, 
of sueh offenders worthy to ]>e speedily exe- 
eiited bv martial law, to attach and take the 
same persons, and in the pre^-mn-e of the said 
jiisticcM, according to justice of martial Jaw, 
to execute them upon the gallows or gibbet 
openly, or near to such place wliere the said 
rebellious and incorrigible offenders shall be 
found to have cominittc’d the said great of- 
fences.” I suppose it would he difficult to 
produce an instance of such an act of au- 
thority in any jilace ni'arer than Muscovy, 
The* piUent of high constable*, granted l(> cai'l 
Rivers by Edward JV, jiroves the nature of 
the office. "I'lie powers are unlimited, perpe- 
tual, .and remain in force during pea<*e as well 
as during war and rebellion. The parliam(*nt 
in Edward Vlth’s reign acknowledged the 
jurisdiction of the constable and martiurs- 
court to be part of the law of the land.** 

The Star-Chamber, and High Commission, 
and Court-martial, thougli arbitrary jurisdii*- 
tioiis, had still some pretence i./f a trial, at 
least of a sentence ; but there was a grievous 
punishment vi^ry generally inllieted in that age, 
without any other authority than the warrant 
of aseeretary'of state, or of the privy council ;*'* 
and that was imprisonment in any jail, and 
during any time that the ministers should 
think proper. In •suspicious times, all the 
jails w^erc full of prisoners of state ; and these 
unhappy victims of public jealousy were some- 
times thrown into dungeons, and loaded with 
irons, and treated in the most cruel manner, 
without their being able to obtain any remedy 
from law. 

This practice was an indirect way of em- 
ploying torture: but the rack itself, though 
not admitted in the ordinary execution of jus- 
tice,*^ was frequently used, upon any suspicion, 
by authority of a warrant from a secretai^ or 
the prity council. Even the council in the 
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marc'hes of Wtales was empowered, by their 
very commissiou, to make use of torture wbcn- 
rver they thought proper.**^ There cannot be 
a stronger proof how lightly the rack waSf cm- 
ployed, than the following story told by lord 
Bacon. We shall give it in his own words: 

“ The queen was mightily incensed against 
Haywarde, on account of a book he dedicated 
to lord Kssex, being a story of the first year of 
Hf'iiry IV. thinking it a seditious prelude to 
put into the people’s heads buldnei?s and fac* 
tion;'^ she said, she had an opinion that there 
was ti'cnison in it, and aski'd me, If 1 could not 
find any places in it, that might be drawn 
within the c.ise of treason? Whereto I an- 
swered, For treason, sure I found none; Imt 
for felony very many : and when her majesty 
hastily asked me. Wherein? i told her, the 
author had committed very apparent theft : for 
he had taken most of the sentences of Cornelius 
Tacitus, and translated them into Kiiglish, 
and put them into his text. And another tiiiic^ 
when the que^ could not be persuaded tliat 
It was his writing whose n.ime was to it, but 
that it had some more mischievous author, and 
said, with great indignation, that she would 
have htiii racked to produce Ids author ; 1 re- 
plied, Nay, madam, lie is a doctor, never rack 
his person, but rack his style: let him have 
pen, ink, and paper, and help of books, and 
be enjoined to continue the story whore it 
hrt^akelb off, and I will undertake, by collating 
the styles, to judge whether lie were the 
autboV or no,” Thus, had it not been for 
Bacon’s humanity, or rafher his wit, this au- 
thor, a man of letcers, had been put to the 
rack for a most iimirccnl performance. His 
real offence was, bis dedi<‘atiug a book to that 
iminiliceiit patron of the learned, the earl of 
Ksscx, at a time when this iioblciiiaii lay under 
lier inajesty’s displeasure. 

Tlu: queen’s iiienaco, of trying and puidsbiiig 
Ilaywanle for treason, could easily have been 
executed, let his book have been ever so inno- 
cent. While so many terrors hung over the 
people, no jury durst have acquiCtcil a man, 
when the court was resolved to have him con- 
demni*d. The practice also of not confronting 
witnesses with the prisoner, gave the crow'ii 
lawyers all imaginable adv^intagc against him. 
,Aml, iiidei'd, there scarcely occurs an instance 
during all these reigns, that the sovereign or the 
ministers were ever disappointed in the issue 
of a prosecution. Timid juries, and judges 
who held their offices during pleasure, never 
failed to second all the views of tlie crown. 
And as the practice was anciently common, of 
hoing, imprisoning, or otherwise punishing 
the jurors, merely at the discretion of the 
court, for finding a verdict contrary to the 
direction of these dependent judges; it is 
obvious, that juries were then no manner of 
security to the liberty of the subject. 


The power of pressing both for .sea and land 
service, and obliging any person to accept of 
any ofl|ce, however mean or unfit for him, was 
another prerogative totally incompatible with 
freedom. Osborne gives the following account 
of Elizabeth’s method of employing this pre- 
rogative, “ In case she founrl any likely to 
interrupt her occasions,” says ho, “ she did 
seasonably prevent him by a chargeable em- 
ployment abroad, or putting him upon some 
service at home which she knew least grateful 
to the yieoplc : contrary to a false maxim, siiu'e , 
practised with far worse success, by such 
princes .is thought it better hiishandrj' to buy 
otf^ricmies than reward friends.” The prac- 
tice with which Osborne reproacdics the two 
immediate successors of Elizabeth, proceeded 
partly fmni the extreme difficulty of their situ- 
ation, partly from the greater lenity of their 
disposition. I'he power of^pressiiSg, as may 
naturally be imagined, was often abused, in 
other respects, by men of inferior rank ; and 
officers often exacted money for freeing ])cr.suns 
from the service. 

The government of England, during that 
age, howe\er different in other particulars, 
bore, ki this respect, some resemblance of that 
of Turkey at present : the sovereign possessed 
every power except that of imposing taxes: 
and ill both countries tins limitation, uiisup- 
porU*d by other privileges, appears rather pre- 
judicial to the people. In Turkey it obliges 
the sultan to permit the extortion of the bashas 
and governors of ppomces, from whom he 
afterward^ squet^zes presents or takes for- 
feitures: in England, it engagctt’Aie queen to 
erect moiH)poli(:s, and grant patents for ex- 
clusive trade : an invention so pernicious, that 
had she gone on during a tract of years at her 
own rate, England, the seat of riches, and arts, 
and commerce, would have contained at pre- 
sent as little industry as Morocco, or the coast 
of Barbary. 

We may farther observe, that this valuable 
prfVilcge, valuable only because^^t proved 
afterwards the means by which the parliament 
extorted all their other privileges, was very 
much encroached on in an indirect manner 
during the reign of Elizabeth, as well as of her 
predecessors. She often exacted loans from 
her people ; an arbitrary and unequal kind of 
imposition, and which individuals felt severely: 
for though the money had been regularly re- 
paid, which was seldom the ease,'® it lay^iii 
the prince’s hands without interest, which was 
a sensible loss to the persons from whom the 
money was borrowed. 

There remains a proposal made by lord Bur- 
leigh for levying a general loan on the people, 
equivalent to a subsidy;'^® a scheme which 
would have laid ill# burthen more equally, hut 
which was, in different words, a taxation im- 
posed without consent of parliament, it i‘^ 
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remarkable, tliat the srbeme thuss proposed 
without any visible necessity by that wise mi- 
nister, is the veiy same winch Hcutv VIII. 
executed, and which Charles*!, enraged by ill 
usage from his parliament, and reduced to the 
greatest difficulties, put afterwards in practice, 
to the gr(*at discontent of the nation. 

The deniand of benevolence was another 
invention of that age for taxing the people. 
This j)raetice was so little conceived to he irre- 
gtdar, that the commons in 1585 ofTcred the 
<|iieeii a benevolence ; which she very gene- 
rously rehiseJ, as having no occasion at that 
filin' for money yueen Mary also, by an 
order of council, increased the customs in seme 
br;tiiclics; and her sister imitated the ex- 
ample.®'* Th(*re was a species of ship nn>ncy 
iin[»osed at the time of the Spanish invasion : 
the several ports wen- required to ecpiip a cer- 
tain numlbkT of vessels at their own charge ; 
and such was the alacrity of the people fur the 
public defence, that some of tlie ports, par- 
ti(‘ularly London, sent double the ninnber de- 
manded of them.®'* When any levies were made 
for Ireland, FYaiiee, or the Low Countries, flic 
(jueen obliged the counties to levy the soldiers, 
to arm and clotbe them, and carry tlnmi to 
the sea-ports .at their own charge, New-years 
gifts were at that time expected from the nu- 
bility, and from the more considerable gentry.®^ 

Purveyance and pre-emption wen* also me- 
thods of taxation, unequal, arbitrary, and op- 
jiressive. 'I he whole kingdom sensibly felt the 
burthen of those impoJfioim ; and it was re- 
garded as a great privilege eonferrciton Oxford 
and CaiiibriTJ^V., to prohibit the purveyors from 
taking any eoimnodities within live miles of 
these universities. The queen victuall«*d her 
navy by means of this prerogative, during the 
first years of her reigii.®^ 

W.ardship wasf^he most regular and legal of 
all these impositions by prerogative ; yet was 
it a great badge of slavery, and oppressive tf> 
all the considerable families. When an estate 
devolved tp.a female, the sovereign obliged her 
to niarr}' any one he pleased ; whether the heir 
were male or female, the crown enjoyed the 
whole profit of the estate during the minority. 
The giving of a rich wardship w:ui a usual me- 
thod of rewarding a courtier or favourite. 

I'he inventions were endless which arbitrary 
power might empitiy for the extorting of 
money, while the people imagined that their 
property was secured by the crown’s being de- 
barred from imposing taxes. Stiype has pre- 
served a speech of lord Burleigh to the queen 
and council, in which arc contained some par- 
ticulars not a little extraordinary.®’ Burleigh 
proposes that she should erect a court for the 
correction of all abuses, and should confer on 
the commissioners a generaf inquisitorial power 
over the whole kingdom. He sets before her 
the example of her wise grandfather Henry VII. 


who, by such methods, extremely augmented 
his revenue ; and he recommends that this new 
court should proceed, “ as well by the direction 
aiidprdinary course of the laws, as by virtue of 
her majesty’s siqireme regiment and absolute 
power j from whence law proceeded'* In a 
word, be expi’cts from this institution greater 
accession to the rov.al treasun* than lleiiiy Vlll. 
derived from the abolition of the abbeys, and 
all the lorfcitures of ecclesiastical revenues. 
This project of lord Burleigh’s needs not, 1 
think, any comment, A form of govenimeiit 
must be very arbitrary indeed, where .a wis<‘ 
and good minister could make such a proposal 
to the sovereign. 

Embargoes on merchandise was another 
engine of royal power, by which the English 
princes were .able to extort money from tb(’ 
people. We have seen instances in the ixdgn 
of Mary. Elizabeth, before her eoronntioii, 
issued an order to the custom-home, prohibit- 
ing the sale of all crimson silks which should 
be importeil, till the court were first supplied.®'* 
.She expected, no doubt, a good penny-wort b 
from the merchants while they lay under this 
restraint. 

'I'lic parliament preteiuled to the right of 
enacting laws, as well as of granting subsidies; 
but this privilege was, during that age, still 
more insignificant than the other. Queen 
Elizabeth expressly prohibited them from 
meddling either with state matters or eccle- 
si:istic:il causes ; and shii openly sent the mem- 
bers to prison who dared to trausgrc’ss her im- 
perial edict in these particulars. There passed 
few sessions of parliament during her reign 
where there occur not instances of this arhi- 
traiy conduct. 

But the legislative power of the p.^rliament 
w'as a mere fallacy ; while the sovereign wa.s 
universally aeknowiedged to posse.ss a dispens- 
ing power, by which all the laws could be in- 
validateil, and rendered of no effect. The 
exercise of this power was also an indirect 
method practised for erecting monopolies. 
Where the statutes laid any branch of manu- 
facture under restrictions, the sovereign, by 
exempting one person from the laws, gave him 
in effect the monopoly of that <-ommodity.®^ 
There wiis no grievance at that time more 
universally complaitied of than the frequent 
dispensing with the penal laws.®*^ 

But in reality the crown possessed the full 
legislative power b}' means of proclamations, 
which might affect any matter even of the 
greatest importance, and which the Star-Cham- 
ber took care to see mure rigorously executed 
than the laws themselves. The motives for 
these proclamations were sometimes frivolous 
and even ridiculous. Queen Elizabeth had 
taken offence at the smell of woad ; and she 
issued an edict prohibiting any one from culti- 
vating that useful plant.^* She was also pleased 
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to take ofYeiice at the long swords and high 
ruffs then in fashion: she sent about her offi- 
cers to break every man's sword, and clip every 
Ilian’s ruff, which was beyond a certain dimen- 
sion.'’^ This practice rcscnnbles the irufthod 
employed by the great Czar Peter, to make his 
subjects change their garb. 

TiiP queen’s prohibition of the prophesyhigs, 
or the assemblies instituted for fauatical 
prayers and conferences, w'as founded on a 
I letter reasou ; but shows still the unlimited 
extent of her jirerogativc. Any nuiuher of 
p<>rsons coidd not. meet together in order t«> 
ivad the scriptures, and confer about religion, 
though in ever so orthodox a manner, without 
her permission. 

1'here were many other hranchi'S of prero- 

iip.itihl ,yith ct P,»la. 

enjoyment of liberty. None of the iiolnlity 
(‘otdd marry without permission from the sove- 
n-igii. Tlie queen detained the earl of South- 
ampton long in prison, because he privately 
iTiaiTied the earl of Essex’s cousin.^'* No man 
could travel without the consent of the prince. 
Sir William Evers iiiiderweiit a severe persecu- 
tion b(*caube be had presumed to pay a private 
\ isil to the king of Seots. ’^ ’Fhe sovereign even 
assumed a supreme and uncontrolled authority 
over all foreign trade ; and neither allowed 
any person to enter of depart the kingdom, 
nor any commodity to be imported or exported 
without his consent.'*'’ 

The parliament, in the thirteenth of the 
tjtieen, [iraised her for not imitating the prac- 
tice usual among h<‘r prcijf’eossors, of stopping 
the course of justice by particular warrants.^*’ 
7’liere could not p istihly be a greater abuse 
nor a stronger mark of arbitrary power; ainl 
the (picen in refraining from ..it was veiy laud- 
able. But she was by no means eonstanl in 
this reserve. There remain in the public re- 
cords some warrants of her’s for exempting 
particular persons from all law-suits and prose- 
cutions;'*'' and these warrants, .she says, she 
grants from her royid prerogative, which she 
will not allow to be dis]mtcd. 

It was very usual in queen Elizabctirs reign, 
and probably in all the preceding reigns, for 
no>)lemen or privy-counsellors to commit to 
prison any oni; who had happened to disjdease 
them, by suing for bis jusUdebts ; and the un- 
•happy person, though he gained his cause in 
tlic courts of justice, was commonly obliged to 
relinquish his property in order to obtain his 
liberty. Some likewise, who had been delivered 
from prison by the judges, were again com- 
mitted to custody in secret place.8, without any 
possibility of obtaining relief ; ami even the 
officers and serjeants of the courts of law were 
punished for executing the writs in favour of 
these persons. Nay, it was usual to send for 
people by pursuivants, a kind of harpies, who 
then attended the orders of the council and 


high commission ; and they were brought up 
to London, and constrained by imprisoniuent, 
not only to withdraw their lawful suits, but 
also 'it! pay the pursuivants great sums of 
money. The ^judges, in the 34th of the queen, 
complain to her majesty of the frequency of 
this practice. It is probable that so egregious 
a tyranny was f*arried no farther down than 
the reign of Elizabeth ; since the parliament, 
who presented the petition of right, found no 
later instances of it.^^ And even these very 
judges of Elizabeth who thus protect the people 
against the tyranny of the great, expressly 
allow, that a person committed by special 
command of the queen is not bailable. 

It i.s easy to imagine that in such a govern- 
ment, no justice could by course of law be ob- 
tained of the sovereign, unless he were willing 
to allow it. In the naval expedition undertaken 
by Raleigh and Frobisher against the Spaniards 
in the year 1;>92, a very ^ich carrack was 
taken, worth two hundred thousand pounds. 
The queen’s share in the adventure was only 
a tenth ; hut as the prize was so great, and 
exceeded so much the expectation of all the 
adventurers, she was determined not to re.st 
contented with her share. Raleigh humbly 
and earnestly beggqd her to accept of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds in lieu of all demands, 
or rather extortions ; and says, that the pre- 
sent which the proprietors were willing to 
make her, of eighty thousand pounds, was the 
greatest that ever prince received £|om a sub- 
jcrt.'*9 

But it is no wonder the queen in her adini- 
nistration Aiould pay so little regard to liberty; 
while the parliament itself in 'enact iiig laws 
was entirely negligent of it. The perseeuling 
statutes which they passed against papists and 
puritans are extremely »*ontrary to the genius 
of freedom ; and by exposing such multitudes 
to the tyranny of priests ai^ bigots, accus- 
tomed the people to the most disgraceful sub- 
jection, Their conferring an unlimited supre- 
ms^cy on the queen, or, what is worse, acknow- 
ledging her inherent right to it, ^ms another 
proof of their voluntary servitude. 

The law of the 23d of her reign, making 
seditious words against the queen capital, is 
also a very tyrannical statute ; and a use no 
less tyrannical was sometimes made of it. The 
case of Udal, a puritanical clergyman, seems 
singular even in those arbitrary times. This 
man had published a book called a Demon- 
stration of Discipline, in which he inveigh^'d 
against the government of bishops; and 
though he had carefully endeavoured to con- 
ceal his name, he was thrown into prison upon 
suspicion, and brought to a trial for this of- 
fence. It was pretended, that the bishops 
were part of the queen's political body ; and 
to speak against tiicm was really to attack 
her, and was therefore felony by the statute. 
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This was not the only iniquity to which Uclal 
was expost ti, Tht' .iudjtt*s would not allow the 
jury to dettTiniue any thing but the fact, 
whether Hdal had written the book V)/ not, 
without examining his intention or the itn- 
))orl of *110 words. In order to prove the fact, 
the crown lawyers did not produce a single 
witness to the court: they only read the tes- 
timony of two persons absent, one of whom 
said, that IJdal had told him ho was the 
author; another, that a friend of Udal’s h:id 
said so. They would not allow Udal to pro- 
duce any exculpatory evidence ; which they 
said was never to be permitted against the 
erowii.'*^ And they tendered him an oath, hy 
whieh he was required to depose, that hesv^ts 
not the author of tlie hook; and his refusal to 
make that deposition was employed as the 
strongest proof of his guilt. It is almost need- 
less to aihl, that notwithstanding these mul- 
tiplied iniquities, 'Cl verdiet of death was gi\en 
by the jury against Udal: for, as the queen 
was extremely bent upon his prosecution, it 
was impossible he could escape.'** lie died in 
prison before the excoiitioii of the sciiteiu'c. 

The case of Penry was, if possible, still 
h.artler. The man was a zealous puritan, or 
rather a Ilrowni<>t, a smajl sect, which after- 
wards iiu’reased, and received the name of Iii- 
depeiidants. He had written against the 
hierarchy several tracts, such as Alartiii Mar- 
prelate, Theses Martmiantv, and other eom- 
positions,«full of low scurrility and petulant 
satire. After eoucealing himself for some 
years, he wiis seized; and, as tlie statute 
against scqlitjpus words required th*at the cri- 
minal should be tried within a year after com- 
mitting the offence, he could not be indicted 
for his printed books. He was therefore tried 
for some papers found in his pocket, as if he 
had thereVjy scattered sedition.^^ It was also 
imputed tohiint by the lord keeper Puckering, 
that in some of these papers, “ he had not 
only acknowledged her majesty’s royal power 
to establish laws, ecclesiastical and civil ; }»ut 
had avoidbJ the usual tertns of making ^ en- 
avtingi decreeing^ and ordaining laws : which 
imply,” says the lord keeper, “ a most absolute 
authority.”**^ Ponry, for these offences, was 
condemned and executed. 

Thus we have seen, that the most absolute 
authority of the sovereign, to make use of the 
lord keeper's expression, was established on 
above twenty branches of prerogative, which 
ase now abolished, and whieh were, every 
one of them, totally incompatible with the 
liberty of the subject. But what ensured 
more effectually the slavery of the people, than 
even these branches of prerogative, was the 
established principles of the times, which at- 
tributed to the priuec such an unlimited and 
iiidefeisible power as was 'Supposed to btj the 
origin of all law, and could be circumscribed 


by none. Tlic homilies published for the us 
of the clergy, and whieh they were eiijoinei 
to read every Sunday in all the churches, in 
ciilcate evei 7 where a blind and un]iniite< 
pasAve obedience to the prince, which, on rn 
account, and under no pretence, it is ever law 
ful for subjects in the smallest article to depar 
from or infringe. Much noise has been mad 
bet'ause some court chaplains during the sue 
cecdiiig reigns were permitteil to preach sucl 
doctrines; but there is a great dittereuee be 
tween these sermons and discourses pulilishei 
by authority, avowed by the prince and conn 
eil, and promulgated to the whole nation.* 
S<» thoroughly were these [irineiples imbihei 
hy the people, during the reigns of Elizahetl 
and her predecessors, th.at opposition to then 
was regarded as the most flagrant sedition 
and was not even rewarded hy that puhli 
praise and approbation whicdi can alone sup 
port men under such dangers and diifumlt ic 
as attend the resistance of tyrannical antho 
rity.'*'’ It was only during the next generatioi 
that the noble principles of liberty took root 
and spreading themselves under the shelter o 
puritanical absurdities, became fasliionahl 
among the people. 

It is worth remarking, that th(! adv.'iiitag 
usual ly ascribed to absolute monarchy, a greute 
regularity of police, and a more strict exeentio 
of the laws, did not attend the former Englis 
government, though in many respects it fel 
under that denomination. A demonstratioi 
of this truth is contained in a judicious pap<‘ 
which is preservc*d bv Strype,***^ and which wa 
written hy an eminent justice of peace <i 
Somersetshire, in thi'year 1596, near the eii 
of the (pi cell’s reign ; when the authority c 
that princess may be .supposed to he fully cor 
roborated by time, and her maxims of govern 
iiieiit improved by long practice. This pape 
contains an account of the disorders whic 
then prevailed in the county of Somcrsei 
The author says, that forty persons hai 
there been executed in a year for robberies 
thefts, and other felonies; thirty-five burnt i 
the hand, thirty-seven whipped,’ one huiidrei 
and eighty-three discharged : that those wh 
were discharged wcm» moat wicked and des 
perate persons, who never could come to an 
good, because they would not work, and non 
would take them into service : that , notwith 
standing this great number of indictnienti 
the fifth part of the felonies committed in th 
county wen* not brought to atrial ; thegreate 
number escaped censure, either from th 
superior cunning of the ftdons, the retnisstief 
of the magistrates, or the foolish lenity of th 
people: that the rapines committed by th 
infinite number of wicked, wandering, idl 
people, wen* intolerable to the poor count r} 
men, and obliged them to keep a perpetu; 
watch ^ver the sheep folds, their pastures 
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their woods, aud their corn fields : that the 
other counties of England were in no better 
condition than Somersetshire ; and many of 
them were even in a worse : that there wen; 
at least three or four hundred ahle-nudied 
vagabonds in every county, who lived by theft 
and rapine ; and who sometimes met. in troops 
to the number of sixty, and committed spoil 
on the inhabitants : that if all the felons of 
Ibis kind were assembled, they would be able, 
if reduced to good subjeetion, to give the 
greatest enemy her inaj<*sty has a strong battle : 
and that the magistrates themselves were in- 
timidated from executing the laws upon them ; 
and thf re were instances of justices of pc*ace, 
who, .iftxTr giving sentence against rogues, had 
interposed to stop the execution of their ow n sen- 
tence, on account of the danger which hung over 
them, from the confederates of these felons. 

Ill the year 1575, the queen coinphuued in 
parliament of the had execution of the laws ; aud 
rhreatened, that if the magistrates were not 
for the future more vigilant, she would intrust 
authority to indigent and needy persons, who 
would find an interest in a more exact admi- 
nistration of justice.'*'^ It apjjears that she 
was as good as her word. For in the year 
IGOI, there were great <‘oniplainls made in 
parliament of the rapine of justices of peace ; 
and a member said, that this magistrate was 
an animal who tor half a do/en of ehieki'iis 
\Yuuld dispense with a dozen penal statutes.*® 
It is not easy to account for this relaxation of 
government and neglect, of police during, 
a reign of so much \igour as that of F.lizabeth. 
The small revenue of the crown is the most 
likely cause that « ai. be assigned. The queen 
had it not in her power to interest a great 
number in assisting h(’r tq» execute the laws. 
[iSce note W, at the end of this Vol.l 

On the whole, the English have, no reason, 
from the example of their ancestors. t<i be in 
iove with the picture of absolute monarchy ; or 
to ])refer the unlimited authority of th<? prince 
and his unbounded prerogatives to that noble 
liberty, that sweet cMiualify, and that happy 
security by which they are at present distin- 
guished above all nations in \be universe. 
The utmost that can be said in favour of 
the government of that age (and perhaps 
it may he said with tru^h) is, that the power 
oT the prince, though really unlimited, was 
exercised after the European manner, and 
entered not into every part o5 the adminis- 
tration ; that the instances of a high exerted 
jirerogative were not so frequent as to render 
pniperty sensibly insecure, or reduce the people 
to a total servitude ; that the freedom from 
faction, the quickness of execution, and the 
promptitude of those measures, which could be 
taken for offence or defence, made some com- 
pensation for the want of a legal and determi- 
nate liberty; that ^ the prince cojnmaiided 


no mercenary army, there was a tacit check 
oil him, which maintained the government in 
that medium to which the people had been 
arcus fumed ; and that this situation of England, 
though seemingly it approached nearer; was 
n reality more remote from a despotic and 
eastern monarchy than the present govern- 
ment of that kingdom, where the people, 
though guarded by multiplied laws, are totally 
naked, di'feiiccless, and disarmed ; and besides, 
are not secured by any middle power, or in- 
dejicndent powerful nobility, iiiter|X)sed be- 
tween them and the monarch. ’ 

We shall close the present Appendix with 
a brief account of the revenues, the military 
ftffce the commerce, the arts, and the learning 
of England during this period. 

^ REVENUES. 

Queen ElizaisetiFs eei^nomy jwas remark- 
able ; and in some instances seemed to border 
on avaric‘e. The smallest expeiice, if it could 
possibly be spared, appeared ednsiderable in 
her eyes ; and even the charge of an express 
during the most delicate transaction w.as not 
heluw her She was also attentive to 

everj'^ profit ; and,, embraced opportunities of 
gain which may appear somewhat extraordi- 
nary, She kept, for Instance, the see of Ely 
vacant nineteen years, in order to retain the 
revenue aud it was usual with her, when 
she promoted a histiop, to take o]%portiinity of 
pillaging the see of some of its manors.’’* But 
that in reality there was little or no avarice in 
the qneet’s temper, appears from this cireum- 
stance, that she never amassed any treasure ; 
and even refused subsidies from the parliament 
when she had no present occasion fur them. 
Yet we must not conclude, from this circum- 
stance, that her economy proeeeiled from 
a tender concern for her ]^ople : she loaded 
them with monopolies and exclusive patents, 
which are inueh more oppressive than the most 
l^avy taxes lijvied in an equal and regular man- 
ner. The real source of her frvgal conduct 
was derived from her desire of independency, 
and her care to preserve her dignity, which 
would have been endangered had she reduced 
herself to the necessity of having frequent re- 
course to parliamentary supplies. In con- 
sequence of this motive, the queen, though 
engaged in successful and necessary wars, 
thought it more prudent to make a continual 
dilapidation of the royal deinesnes,^'^ ^han 
demand the most moderate supplies from the 
commons. As she lived unmarried, and had 
no posterity, she was content to serve her 
present turn, though at the expence of her 
successors; who, by reason of this policy, 
joined to other circumstances, found them- 
selves on asuddell reduced to the most extreme 
indigence. 
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The sploiulnur of a court was, (luring this 
age, a gr(*at part of the public charge ; and as 
Elizabeth was a single woman, and expensive 
in no kind of niagniiicence, except c4uthes, 
this eircuiiistanee enabled her to perform 
great things by her narrow revenue. She is 
said to have paid four millions of debt, left 
on the crown by her father, brother, and sister; 
an incredibh* suin tor that age.** The States, 
at the time of her death, owed her about eight 
hundred thousand pounds: and the king of 
France four hundred and fifty thousand.*** 
'1'hough that jirince was extremely frugal, and 
after the peace of Verviiis was continually 
amassing treasure, the queen never could, by 
the most pressing importunities, prevail «oii 
him to make payment of those suiiik which 
she had so gtuierously advanced him during 
his greatest distresses. One payment of twenty 
thousand crowns, and another of fifty th<jusari(l, 
were all shu.eouldfobtain by the strongest re- 
pn*sentations she could make of the diflieulties 
to which the rebellion of Ireland had reduced 
her.** The queen expended on the wars with 
Spain, between th(j years 158*1 and 1593, tbc 
sum of one million tbrc'c hundred thousand 
pounds, besides the pittance of a douldc sub- 
sidy, amounting to* two hundred and Vigbty 
thousand pounds, granted her by parliament.*® 
In the year 1589 she spent six hundred tliou- 
• iiid pounds ill six months on the service of 
Ireland.*’^ Sir Robert Cecil affirmed, that in 
ten years kiland cost her three millions four 
hundred thousand juiunds.*® She gave the 
earl of Essex a ]irescnt of thirty thousand 
pounds u])oi^ his departure for the g«'-veriirnent 
of that kingdom**® Lord Burleigh computed, 
.hat the value of the gifts conferred on that 
favourite, amounted to three hundred thousand 
pounds ; a sum which, though probably exag- 
gerated, is a proof of her strong affection 
towards him ! lt*lvas a common saying during 
this rf:igii; The queen pays bountif ully , though 
she rewards sparingly,^ 

It is difficult to compute exactly the queen’s 
ordinary rtfix^nue, but it certainly fell much 
short of live hundred thousand pounds a-year,®' 
In the year 1590 she raised the customs from 
fourteen thousand pounds a-year to fifty thou- 
sand, and obliged sir Thomas Smith, who had 
farmed them, to refund some of his former 
profits.®^ This improvement of the revenue 
was owing to the sugge&tions of one Caer- 
marlhen ; and was opposed by Burleigh, Lei- 
cester, smd Walsingham: but the queen's 
perseverance overcame all the/ir opposition. 
The great undertakings which she executed 
with so narrow a revenue, and with such small 
supplies from her people, prove the mighty 
effects of wisdom and economy. She received 
from the parliament, during the course of 
her whole reign, only twci^ity subsidies and 
thiriy-niiie fifteenths, 1 pretend not to de- 


termine exactly the amount of these supplies ' 
because the value of a subsidy wa.s conti 
nually falling; and in the end of her reign it 
amounted only to eighty thousand pounds.®*^ 
If wi' suppose that the supplies granted Eli- 
zabeth (luring a reign of forty-five years 
amounted to three millions, we shall not pro- 
bably he much wide of the truth.®^ This sum 
makes only sixty-six thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six pounds a-year ; and it is surprising, 
that while the queen's demands were so ino' 
derate, and her expences so well regulated, 
she should ever have found any difficulty in 
uhtaiiiiiig a supply from parliament, or be re- 
duced to make sale of the crown-lands. But 
such was the extreme, I had almost said ab- 
surd, parsimony of the parliaments during 
that period. They valued nothing in eum])a- 
rison of their money. The members had no 
connection with the court ; and the very idea 
which they (‘oiieeived of the trust committed 
to them was, to reduce the demands of the 
crown, and to grant as few supplies as possible. 
The crown, on the other hand, conceived the 
parliampiit in no other light than as a means 
of .supply. Queen Elizabeth made a merit 
to her people of seldom summoning parlia- 
ments.®* No redress of grievances was ex- 
pected from these assemblies : they were sup- 
posed to meet for no other purpose than to 
impose taxes. 

Bfdure the reign of Elizabeth, the English 
princes had usually recourse to the eity i>f 
Antwerp for voluntary loans; and <hc‘ir credit 
was so low, that besides paying the high in- 
terest of ten or twelve per cent, they were 
obliged to make the city of London join in 
the security. Sir Thomas Gresham, that 
great and enterp^ing mcrehant> one uf the 
chief ornaments of this rei^n, engaged the 
company of merchant adventurers to grant 
a loan to the queen ; and as the money was 
regularly repaid, her credit by degrees esta- 
blished itself ill the city, and she shook oif 
this dependence on foreigners.®® 

In the year 1559, however, the queen em- 
ployed Gresham to borrow for her two hundred 
thousand pounds at Antwerp, in order to 
enable her to reform the coin, which was 
at that time extremely debased.®’ She was 
so impolitic as to ^iiake, herself, an inno- 
v.'ition in the coin; by dividing a pound of 
silver into sixty-two shillings, instead of sixty 
the former standard. This is the last time 
that the coin has been tampered with ii> 
England. 

« COMMERCE. 

Qugen Elizabeth, sensible how much the 
defence uf her kingdom depended on its naval 
power, was desirous to (iieourage eomiiierce 
and uav'^'Htioii : but as her munopolies tended 
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(o rxtiii^iii'^h all iloiuestio industry, which is 
nnich more viiluablo than foreii?n trade, an»l is , 
(Im* fiuiiulatioii of it, the geiuTal train of her 
I'onducL was ill calculated to serve the purpose 
at which she aimed, iiiuch less to promote the 
nehes of herpeoj)le. "J’he exelusive companies 
al'-owere an immediate <*hcek on foreign trade. 
\’cl, notwithstanding: these discouragements, 
the spirit of the age was strongly bent on 
iiaval enterfn*is<‘s ; and besides the military 
exjuslitiuns against the Spaniards, many at- 
tempts were made for new discoveri* s, and 
ni!in\ new br'.oehes of fondgn eomiiu‘rce were 
opcne«l by tin* Knglish. Sir Martin Frobisher 
nndertook tlir«‘e fruitiess voyages to discover 
the n(irth-w<*st passag; I)a\is, not diseourag<‘d 
by Ibis ill sueerss, made a nc w attemj>t, when 
he discovered the straits whleli pass by bis 
name. In the year 10 * 00 , the ijue<'ii granted 
the first patent to the F.ist-lndia <'ompany: 
the sloek of that (*ompany was s<‘venty-two 
thousand jxmnds; and tlu'y fitted out four 
ships under the command ofJann's Lancaster, 
for tins new branch of trade. 'Fhe adventure 
IS sueee^sfnl \ and the ships returning with a 
ri<‘li cargo, cncourag<*<l the company to continue 
the < omrnerce. 

commutneation with Muscovy Inul been 
f>pcned ill queen Mar\’s time bt the discovery 
of tlic p.is-age to Arcliangel : but the com* 
mi’ice to that conntry did not begin to be 
•vurwd on to a gicat « \t«*nt till about' ibt* 
>eai’ l.‘» 0 ‘p, I’lic (jucen oldaiiusl fnnu the czar 
an e\clusi\<‘ pat 5 .ni to tfic Jaiglisii for the 
whole trade of iMuscovy and she entered 
into a jiersonal as wcM as national alliance with 
him. 'l'hi*> c/.irwas naint^d tbihn Tlasihdes, a 
fnrions tyrant, who, eonlinnally suspecting 
til* revolt of his sidijecis, sflpnlalcd to have a 
safe retreat and protc-dion in Lngland. In 
or<h‘r tlie hetter to ensure this resource, he 
purposed to marry an Kiiglish woman 5 and 
the queen intended to have sent him l.idy Anne 
Hastings, d.iughtcr of the earl of Huntingdon : 
l)ul when the lady was informed of the bar- 
barous manners of tin* country, she wisely 
declined pur<*hasing an empire at the cxj>ence 
of her ease and safety.'*'-^ 

I'he Kiigiish, encouraged by the privileges 
which they had obtained from Basilides, ven- 
tured farther into those *i*ouiitries than any 
Kui’opeans had formerly done. They trans- 
ported their goods along the river Dwinu in 
lioats made of one entire tree, which they 
towed and rowed tqi the stream as far as 
Walogda. Theiiee they carried their com- 
modities seven days’ .lourney by land to 
Veraslau, and then down the Vo?ga to As- 
traean. At Astraean they built ships, crossed 
the t'aspian Sea, and distributed their nianu- 
factnres into Persia. But this bold attempt 
met with such discouragements, that it was 
never renewed.^** 

Voi.. 11. 


After the death of John Basilides, his son 
Theodore revoked the patent whi<‘h the Kng- 
lish ^Mijoyed for a monopoly of the Russian 
trade; when the queen remonstrated against 
this iiiiiovatioti, he told h(*r ministers, that 
princes must carry an indift’eront hand, as well 
U-’twccii their subjects as between foreigners ; 
and not convert trade, wbicli by the laws of 
nations ought to he eoniiiion to all, into a 
monopoly for (he private gain of a few.^' So 
iiiueh jusler notions of <*oinnierce were eiiter- 
t. 'lined by this barbarian tlian appear in tlip 
conduct of llie leiiowni'd qnecii Elizabeth ! 
'I'lieodore, however, eontiniied some privileges 
to the English, on account of their being the 
mseoverers of the communication between 
Eunqie and bis etmntry. 

The trade to Turkey comineiif'ed about the 
year 158.1 ; and that commerce was immediately 
confined to a company Iw qnecii i^lizabctli 
Before that time the grand signior had always 
eon<‘eivcd England to he a dependent province? 
of France but having heard of the qiieenj 
power and repufatioii, he gave a good reception 
to the English, and even gratitcd them larger 
jirivileges than he hail givim to the French. 

I'ljf inerehants of the H.inse-towns coin- 
])lained loudly, in ]l«‘ beginning of Elizabeth's 
reign, of the treatment wliieh they had re- 
ceived in the reigns of Edward and IVIary. She 
prudently replied, that as .she would not in- 
novate any thing, shi* would still |>roteet them 
in the inimunifie.s .ind privileges of which she 
found tln‘m possesserl. This answer not con- 
tenting tbein, tluir eonimcrei* was soon after 
siispcuded for a time, to Ihe'f^nMt advantage 
of the EngJi'di merchants, whotriid what they 
could iheiiHelves i-flect for promoting their 
eoinmeree. They took the whole trade into 
their own hands; and their return.s proving 
sueecssful, they divided tlKiii.selves into sta- 
plers and merchant adventurers; the former 
residing constantly at one place, the latter 
trying their fort lines in other towns and states 
abroad with cloth ami other u^tUiufaeturCb. 
This succes.s so enraged the Hanse Towns, that 
tiny tried all the methods which a discontented 
people could devise, to draw upon the Eng- 
lish merchants the ill opinion of other nations 
and stales. They pnwailcd so far a.s to obtain 
an imperial edict, by wbieb the English were 
prohibited all commerce in the empire ; the 
queen, by way of retaliation, retained sixty of 
their ships, which had been .seizi'd in the river 
Tagus with contraband'goods of the Spaniards. 
These ships the queen inteudi'd to have re- 
stored, as desiring to have compromised all 
differeuecs with those trading cities; hut when 
she was informed that a general assenihly was 
held at Lubec, in order to concert measures for 
distressing the Eiyflish trade, she caused the 
ships and cargoes to be conliscated : only two 
of them were released to carry home the news, 
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aiiii to ioforni fbeso states that she had the 
greatest eonti'iiipt linagiiiHhle for all their 
proceedings 

Henry VIII. in order to fit out a navy, was 
obliged to hire ships from LlHiiiburi^h, Lulu'c, 
Daiitzii*, Genoa, and Venice ; but Elizabeth, 
very early in her rtigjn, put affairs upon a 
better footing; both by building,' some shijts 
of her own, aiul by eiu'oura'fing the merchants 
to build large trading vessids, which on ocea- 
sion were converted into ships of wai*.^'* In 
tJie year !5K2, the seamen in England were 
found to be fourU.-en thousand two hundred 
and ninety-five nicn the number of vessels 
twelve hundred and thirty two : jf whjeh 
there were only two hundred and seventeen 
above eighty tons. Moiison pretends, that 
though navigation decayed iu the first years 
of James I. hy the praetiee of th»j merchants, 
who carried bn Iheii^trade in foreign bottoms,’'*^ 
yet before the year IG40 lliis number of sea 
iiieii was tripled in England.'^ 

MILITARY FORCE. 

The navy which the (jneen left at her de- 
cease appears oonsiderahh‘,wh( n wereflecc oidy 
on the number of ves8(‘ls,whieh were forty-two : 
but wbeti wc consider that none of these ships 
carried above forty guns ; that four only eame 
up to that number ; that there were but two 
shipsofath(j;isaiid tonSfUnd twenfy-tliree below 
five hundred, sonn* of fifty, and some even of 
twenty tons ; and that tlie whole numbiT of 
guns bt longing to the fleet W5ts sevtv hundred 
ainl seventy-^our we must entertain a eoii- 
lemptibh* idea of the English navy, eotiipared 
to the force which it has now attained. [a!?cc 
note X, at the en^ of this FoL'\ In the year 
there were, not above fi\e vessels fitted 
out by the noldt^nen and sea-poils wbieli ex- 
ceeded two hundred tons.'*-* 

In the year I5‘)fl, an alarm was given of an 
invasion liy the Sjianiards : and the cpiceii 
equipped ak.fl('et and levied an army in a fok- 
nightto oppose them. Nothing gave foreigners 
a higher idea of the power of England than 
tliis sudden armament. In the year 1575, all 
the militia iu the kingdom were computed at 
a hundred and eighty-two thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-nine.”® A distribution was 
made in the year 15,95 of a hundred and forty 
thousand men, besides those which Wales muld 
supply,”’ These armies were formidable by 
their numbers ; but their discipline and expe- 
rience were not proportionate. Small bodies 
from Dunkirk and Newport frequently ran 
over and plundered the cast coast: so unfit 
was the militia, as it was then constituted, 
for the defence of the kingdom. The lord lieu- 
tenants were first a))]>oiuteh to the counties in 
this reign. 

Ml*. Murdeir has published from the Salis- 


hiiry eolleetions, a paper which contains tin: 
military force of the nation at the time of the 
Spaiiisli Armada, and which is somewhat dif- 
ferent '•'roni the account given hy our ordinary 
historians. It makes all the able-bodied nu n 
of the kingdom amount to a hundred and 
eleven tboiisaiid five hundred and tbirtecu; 
those armed, to eighty thousand eight hun- 
dred and .st‘vcnty-fivc ; of whom forty-fom 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-seven 
were trained. It must he supposed that ihc'.t 
able bodied men consisted of sucli only as weic 
registered, otherwise the small iinmher is not 
to l)e aeconnted for. Y‘‘t sir Edward Coke,*'’ 
said in the house of eomnion.s, that he was 
employed about the same time, together with 
Popliam, chief Just ice, to take a survey of all 
the people of England, and that they found 
them to be 900,000, of all sorts. This nnni 
her, by the ordinary rules of eompnliition, 
supposes that there w«*n‘ above 200,000 inei. 
able to bear arms. Yet even this number 
is surprisingly small. Can we soj>pose that 
the kingdom is six or seven times nioie 
populous at present ? aiul that Mnrderi’}- w'as 
the real iiniiiber, exeinding catholics and child 
ren, and infirin persons? 

Ilairison say.s, (bat in the musters taken in 
the years 1574 and 1575,, the men fit for ser 
vice .iniounted to 1, 172,674 ; yet was it believed 
that a full third was omitted. Sindi uneer 
tninly ainl contradiction are there in .ill th(‘se 
accounts. Notwitbstaiiding the greatness et 
this number, the same author eoinplains niueb 
of the decay of jH>puionsne,ss — a vulgar eoin- 
plaint in all ])1.'iecs and all ages. Guicciardini 
makes the iuh'abitanls of iMigland in tbi.sreij'u 
amount to two millions. 

Whatever opinion wi' may form of the com 
parative popnlousness of England in dilferent 
periods, it must be allowed tli.'it, abstracting 
from the national debt, there is a ]»:’odigious 
increase of power in that, more perlnaps than 
in any other Kurop(*aii state since the begin 
ningof the last cent ury. It would be no paradox 
to affirm, that Ireland alone could at present 
ex(*rt a greater force than all the three king- 
doms were eapable of at the death of queen 
Eliz.'ibeth. And we might go farther, an<l 
assert, that one goo(j[ county iu England is abb- 
to make, at least to support, a greater effort 
than the whole kingdom was capable of in the 
reign of Harry V, ; when the maintenance 
of a garrison in a small town like Calai.s 
formed more than a third of the ordinary 
national expeuee. Such are the effects of 
Hhcity, ii^luslry, and good government. 

I'he state ol the English manufactures w.^^- 
at this time very low ; and foreign wares of 
almost all kinds had the prefercm*e,”^ About 
the year 1.5.90, there were in London four ])er 
sons only rated in the subsidy books so high i 
as four hundred pounds.”^ Tins computation ii 
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IS not, iTidef»d, to be ileemt‘d an exact ebtiiuate 
of their wealth, hi I5(i7 there were found, 
on iiif|uiry, to be four tliousand ei^ht liiiiidrerl 
and fifty-one straiif^ers of all nations in Lon- 
don: of whom three thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-eight were Flemings, and only fifty- 
eight Seots.®^’ The pi'rseeutions in France and 
the* I-,ow Countries drove afterwards a greater 
nninher of foreigners into England ; and the 
eijinineree as well as manufaetures <»f that 
kingdom was v<'ry imieh improved by them.®" 
ft was (ben that sir 'i’lunnasCiresbam built, at 
bis own ebarge, the inagnifiei*nl fabric of the 
FAchange lor the reception of the merchants: 
the cpieen visiteilit, and gave it the appi lkuioiipj 
ol the Koval Exchange. 

By a liwky a<*eident in langu.igi , which h.is 
a great elfeet on im n’*' ideas, the invidious 
uonl usury, whieh formerly meant the taking 
of any inti‘rest for money, came now to express 
only tin' taknig of t'xorhitant and illegal in- 
terest. All aet p.issed in l:»7l violently < 011 - 
demns all usury; hvit pirmifs ten per cent. 
intiTcst to he paid. Homy IV. (tf France re- 
duced interi'st to (hV percent. : aniudieaiioiiof 
the great adv,m(*e of France ahovi England in 
eonimeree. 

Dr. Howell says,^'' that ipieen Fdi/aheth in 
lln* tljird of her r<‘ign was ]>resenle<l with a 
of black silk knit i- lockings liy her silk- 
woman, and in.*v(‘r wore elolli liose any more. 
'Fhe antlior of tin’ )>n stmt Slate of England 
says, that abo»it pocket watelus were 

tVi'.t brmigld into F.ngland fioin Germany. 
They an ilmngbt to ba>e bet n iiiTt'nted at 
Nun inix »g. Al'init the nst' c»f eoaelies 

WHS iutrodueeil iiy the e.nd of Ariimlel.^'^ Beiore 
iliatlime, tln cjMeen, on public oeeasiens, rode 
bebind In r eliambei l.iin. 

Cannlen says, tbaf in Rainlolpb, so 

inneb iinployeil b\ the cpieen in foreign em- 
bassies, pos.sc‘ssed tin’ office ol ]iost -master- 
general of FIngland. Il.ijipears, therefore, that 
posts wcre'tln*n c'slablislied ; thtnigh, from 
t'harles l.’s regnlatioivs in l(id5, it would seem 
that few jibst-houses were ereeted before that 
time. 

In a remonstrance of the* Hanse Towns to 
the diit of the empire in U>B2, it is affirmed 
that Eiiglainl exportec^^Hunually about ^(>0,000 
. piHC'Ps of c'lotb.^^ ThU luuiiber seeni-s to be 
imu'h c^x.iggerated.* 

In the tiftb of this reign was enacted the 
hrst law for tin* relief ol the poor. 

A jiidieious author of that .age eonfirms the 
vulgar observation, that the kingdom was de- 
poi>ulating from the increase of jiielosnres and 
decay of tillage ; am' he ascribes the reason 
very justly to the resirainls put on the expor- 
tation of corn ; while full liberty was allowed 
to expuit all Hie produce of pasturage, such as 
wool, hides, leather, tallow, iiir, ^These pro- 
hibitions of exjiortation were derived from 


he prerogative*, and were very injudkions. 
The queen, once, 011 the? eotnmeneeineiit of 
icT reign, had tried a contrary practice, and 
with good success. FVoni the same author 
we learn, that the eoniplaints renewcnl in our 
time, were, then very c’ornmon, c*oric;erning the 
high prices of every tiling.^* There sc'etns, in- 
deed, to have*, been Iwcj periud.s in whieh prices 
rose remarkably in England, namely, that in 
lueen Elizabeth’s reign, when thc*y are com- 
puted to have doubled, and that in tin* piv.sent 
age. Between the two, thc.iv seems to liave 
heen a stiignatioii. It would appear that iii- 
lustry, during that intermediates period, in- 
-■rc'ased us fast as gold and silver, and k<*p 
-oiimiodities imarl} at a )iar with inonex. 

There were two attc'mpts made in this reign 
to settle colonies in Aiiu riea : one hy sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert in Newtouiullan^b anothen* by sir 
Walter Raleigh in Viigiiita; but neither of 
these ]»rojec*ts proved successful. All those 
noble settlements were made in the following 
rc'igiis. The cnrrcint specie of the kingdom in 
the* end of this reign is (‘ompuled at four niil- 
iions/‘* 

The earl of Leicester desired sir Fi-aneisWal- 
si^ghani, the lu ambassador in FVance, to pro- 
vide him witu a riding-master in that country, 
to whom he jiromis-es a hundred pounds a year, 
lx*sidc's maintaining hinisc If and servant, ami 

•onjde of horses. “ 1 know,” adds the earl, 
“ that such a mail as I want im^reeeivci higher 
W4ige-> in France* but lot him consider, that a 
shilling in England goes as far as two shillings 
ill Fr.ilico.” It is knowi^tbqj: every thing 11 
much ehangc'd since that time. 

MANNERS. 

Tiir. nobility in this age still supported, in 
some degive, llu* ancient magiiificem*e in iheii' 
hos]>it:diiy, and in the immbers of their re- 
tainers; and the ejueen found it prudent to 
retrem*h, by proclamation, their ex]»e!u*es in 
this last particular.^** The px]!fcnee of hospi- 
tality she somewhat encouraged by the fre- 
quent visits she* ]iaid her nobility, ami the 
sumptuous f»*asls whieh she recei\c*d from 
them.'*’’ The earl of Leicester gave her an 
eutertaimnent in Kcmilworth castle, which was 
c*xtraord inary for c*x]>enee and magnificence. 
Among other particulars, we are told, that 
three hiimlred and sixty- five hogsheads of beer 
were drunk at it.‘*'^ 'riic earl had fortified 
this castle at great expenee ; and it contained 
arms for ten thousand nieii.97 The earl of 
Derby had a family eonsistiiig of two hundred 
and forty servanis.*^'® Stowe remarks it as a 
singular proof of beneficence in this nobleman, 
that he was eontr nted with his rent from his 
tenants, and Aaeted not any extraordinary 
services from them ; a proof that ihe great 
power of the sovereign (what was almost 
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unavoidable) bad very jjeneraUy eountcnanred 
the nobility in tyraiiiiiKiiif^ over the people. 
Burleigh, tbou£^li be was fruj^al, and had no 
paternal esfate, kept a family <'oiisisting of a 
hundred servants.'^’ He had a standing table 
for gentlemen, and two othei tables for persons 
of meaner <‘onditi4)n, which were always served 
alike, whether he were in town or in the coun- 
try. About his person he had people of great 
distinct ion, insomuch that he could reckon up 
Iwi iity gentlemen retainers, who had each a 
thousand pounds a year \ and as many among 
his ordinary servants, who were worth from 
a thousand pounds to three, five, ten, and 
twenty thousand pouiids.^'^^^ Jt is to be rc-^ 
inarktMl, that though the nwemies of the 
ci-iiwii wen.* at that time very small, the mi- 
nisters and iMKirtiers sometimes found means, 
by employing .the boundless prerogative^ to 
:ii*<piire greater fortuiKis than it is jiossihle for 
them at present to amass, from their larger 
salaries, and more limited authority. 

Burleigh entertained the qu(>en twelve se- 
veral times in his country-house; where she 
remained three, four, or five weeks at a time. 
Kacli visit cost him two or three tliousand 
pounds, The quantity of arilver plate pos- 
sessed by this nohlemaii is surjirising: no less 
than fourteen or tifteen thousand pmuids 
weight ; [See note Y, at the end of this lot.'] 
which besides the fashion would he abov<* forty- 
two thousand *t)ounds sterling in value. Vet 
Burleigh left only 4000 ponndsa year in land, 
and 1 1,000 pounds in money ; and as land was 
tlieii eomnmnl>y5ol‘* at ten } ears' purclAsc, his 
plate was nearly equal to all the rest ol his 
fortune. It appears that little value was then 
put upon the fashion of the plate, whie[» pro- 
Iraiily was hut rude; the weiglit was chiefly 
eonsidcred.'^- 

But, though there were preserved great re- 
mains of the ancient customs, the nobility 
were by degrees acquiring a ttiste for elegant 
luxury; and many edifices in particular were, 
built by thein^ neat, large, and sumptuous, tti 
the great ornament of the kingdom, sajs 
Camden;'®^ but to the no less decay of the 
glorious hospitality of the nation. It i&, how- 
ever, more reasonable to think, that this new 
turn of expence promoted arts and industry; 
while the ancient hospitality was the source 
of vice, disor<ler, sedition, and idleness. 
note Z> at the end qf this Vol^ 

AmVmg the other species of luxury, that of 
apparel began much to increase during this 
age ; ami the queen thought firoper to restrain 
it by proclamation.'^ Her example was very 
lit tie confortnahle to her edicts. As no woman 
was ever more conceited of her beauty, or 
inure desirous of making im|oression on the 
hearts of beholders, no one ever went to a 
greater extr ivagaiiec in apparel, or studied 
more the variety and richness of her dresses. 


She appeared almost ev<‘ry day in a differen 
habit ; and tried all the several modes by 
which she ho]>ed to herself agreeable. 

She was 'alsu so fond of her clothes that she 
never could part with any of them ; and at her 
death she had in her wardrobe all the different 
hahitsyto the iiumher of three thousand, which 
she had ever worn in her lifetime. 

The retrenchment of the ancient hospitality, 
and the diminution of retainers, were favour- 
able to the j)n*rogativc of the sovereign; and 
by disabling the great noblemen from resist 
anee, proriiotcd the exeeiition of the laws, and 
extended the aut’ooiity of the courts of Justice. 
'1‘here were many peculiar causes in the situ- 
ation anil I'haiactcr of Henry VII. wliicli aug- 
mented the aiithorily of the crown: most ot 
these causes concurred in succeeding princes ; 
together with the factions in religion, and the 
acquisition of the snpreinaey, a most iiiqiort- 
anl article of prerogative: but the manners 
of the age \ver(‘ a geiicr.il can've which operati d 
during lliis whoh^ f)t riod, and vvhieh continu- 
ally tended to iliniinish the riches, ami still 
more the influence of the ai istoerai y, aiieii‘ntly 
so formidable to the crown. The habits of 
luxur) dissi|,;ited the iinineiisc fortunes of the 
ancient haions; and as the ni w methods of 
expence gave suhsistt'iici* to iiiceli.iiiies and 
nierehants, who lived in an imlepenilent 
manner on the fruits of their own industry, 
a m»hlcinan, instead of that unlimited .iscetid- 
ant which hi was wont to assume over those 
who were maintained atjns hoard, or subsisted 
by salaries (onferred on thini, retained only 
that moderate intluenec winch customers have 
over tradesmen, and which eaii never he dan- 
gerous to civil govcrnmi'iit. 'I'he landed pro- 
prictoi’s also, having a greater lU iiiand for 
niouey than for men, endeavoured to turn 
their iaiuls to the best account with regard to 
profit ; and either inclosing their fii Ids, or 
joining many small farms into a few large ones, 
dismissed those, useless hands which formerly 
were always at their edll in every attempt to 
subvert the government, or oppo.se a neigh- 
houring baron. By all these means the cities 
increased; the middle rank of men began to 
be rich and iiowcrfnl; the prince, who in 
efTect was the same wilh the law, was impli- 
citly obeyed ; and though JLlic farther progress* 
of the same causes begat a new plan of liberty, 
founded on the privileges of the eonimoiis, yet 
in the interval between the fall of the nobles 
and the rise of this order, the .sovereign took 
advantage of the present situation, and as- 
sumed an auHiority almost absolute. 

Whatever may l>e commonly imagined, from 
the authority of lord Bacon, and from that of 
Harrington, and later authors, the laws of 
Henry VII. contributed very little towards the 
great revohjtion which happened about ibis pe- 
1 iod in the English constitution. The practice 
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of brrakiiis hy a lino and rof'overy 

had boon iidroduci'd in tlic* prccTilinf^ rrigns; 
and Ibis piince only save indirectly a legal 
hanctioii to the practice, hy rcrorniing some 
ril)iHcs whh'h atteinled it. Hut l^e settled 
aulhoiity ^^hiell he a<-(iuired t(» the crown, en- 
abled the so\ civi*;ii to eiKToach on tlic separate 
juriMlietions of the barons, and prodnt'cd a 
more general and regular execution of the law's. 
The counties palatine underwent tlie same 
fate as the feudal powt'rs; and, by a statute of 
Heiir) VIII. the jnri>dif lion of these coun- 
ties was annexed to the crown, and all writs 
were ordained to lun in th(‘ king’s naim*. Hut 
th(‘changi‘ of maiimns was the clucf cause of 
the secret rev«>lution of government, and suh- 
verted the powan* »»f the barons, 'riieiv appear* 
still in this reign some remains of tin* ancient 
sl.»\eryof tin* boors and peasants,'^*' )>ut nom* 
afterwards, 

LEARNING. 

Lkaiimn<., on its ^•vival, was beld in high 
estimation hythc English pnnees ami nobles; 
and as it was not yet prostituted by b<‘ing too 
<'oinmon, <*\cn the gr«'at deemed it an object 
of ambition to attain a eiiaracter for litera- 
ture. The four siieeessivc soveieigiis, Henry, 
Edward, Mar>, and Eii/al»cth, may on one 
aceount or otlu r bi' admitted into the class of 
authors, yiicen Catbanue Parr translated a 
book: lady Jane (iray, considering her age, 
and lit'i'stx, and lier station, may lie regarded 
as a jtrodigy of htcrature. Sir Thomas Smith 
tvas rai.-<ed liom heing* professor in Cambridge, 
first (o he ainh.issador to Praiiee, tlieii seeretai*y 
of stale. 'I’he d.ispatehes of tliosc times, and 
among olheis those ot Hurleigh hmiscdf, are 
bemiently ii'Lerlarded with (jimtations from 
the Greek and Latin eJassics. E\(*n the ladies 
of the eouit valued themselve.s on knowledge: 
lady Hurleigh, lady Bacon, and their two sisters, 
were mistresses of the ancient as well as 
mo(U>ni languages ; and placed more pride in 
their erudition than in their rank and tpiality. 

ijner'ii Eli/aheth wrote and translated se- 
veral hooks; and she was familiarly acf|uaiiite(l 
with the Greek as well as Latin tongue. [5ee 
7iofe AA, at. the end of this Vol.\ It is pre- 
tended that she made an extemporary reply in 
Greek to the iiniviTsity^jf Cambridge, who had 
‘aihlressed her in that language. It is certain, 
tliat she answt'red in Latin without premedi- 
tation, and in a very spirited manner, to the 
Piilish ambassador, who ba<l Ueeii wanting in 
respect to her. When she had fmished, she 
turned about to her eo irtiers, and said, “ God s 
death, my lords,** (for she was itfueh addicted 
to swearing,) “ | have been forced this day to 
scour up my old Latin that hatli long Iain 


rusting.*’"'^ Eh/aheth, even after she w'as 
queen, did not entirely di*op the ambition of 
appearing as an author; ami, next to her de.sire 
of ambition for beaut} , t his seems to have been 
the chief object of her vanity. She translated 
Hoethiiis i>f the Consolation of Philosophy ; in 
order, as she pretended, to allay her grief for 
Henry IV.’s change of religion. As far as we 
eaii judge from Elizabeth’s compositions, we 
may proiioimi'e, that, notwithstanding her ap- 
plication and her excellent j^arts, her taste in 
literature was ljut indilferent : she w.'is murh 
inferior to her successor in this particular, who 
was himself no perfect model of eloquence. 

I'nhappily for litt'ralure, at least for the 
learned of this age, the queen’s vanity lay inorti 
ill shining by her own learning, than in en- 
emiragiiig men of genius hy her liberality. 
Spenser himself, the liiiest Er.glish wiil»‘r of 
his age, w.is long negh'cted; and after the 
deatli of sir Philip Sidney, ||is patron, was 
allowetl to die almost •for want. This poet 
contains gre.it beauties, a sweet and hariiio- 
nioiis \er.sifieation, easy eloeuliun, a fine ima- 
gination : yet does the perusal of his work 
liecome so tedious, that one never finishes it 
from the mere pleasure which it ati’ords: it 
so^n becomes a kind of task reading; .and it 
requires some rtlort ami lesolulion to carry us 
on to the end of his long jierfonnance. I’his 
etleet, of v\hieh e\ery one is conscious, is 
usually ascribed to I lie change of nianiiers’ 
hut nianmrs have more changed since Horner’s 
age; and yet that poet reinalTis still the fa- 
vourite of every reader of taste and jiidgnient. 
Homer copied true ii:itf»ral manners, which, 
however rough or un(‘ultor'at:*d, will .always 
form an agreeable and interesting picture'; hut 
the peiieil of the English poet was employed 
in drawing the affi;ctations, and conceits, and 
loppeiies of chivalry, which appear ridiculous 
as soon as they lose the^recummemlatioii of 
the mode. The tediousness of continued alle- 
goiy, and that too seldom striking or in- 
genious, h«as also contribiileil to rendiT the 
■ Fairi/ Queen peculiarly tiresom^ not to men- 
tion the two great fr-equeney of its descriptions, 
and the languor of its stanza. Upon the 
whole, Spenser maintains his place upon the 
shelves among our English classics: but he is 
seldom seen on the table ; and there is scarcely 
any one, if he dares to he ingenuous, but will 
confess, that, nut withstanding all the merit of 
the poet, he affords an entertainment with 
which the palate is soon satiated. Several 
writers of late have amused tliem.selves in 
copying the style of Spenser ; and no imitation 
liiis been so indilferent as not to bear a great 
resenibh\iu*e to the original : his manner is sd 
peculiar, that it is alniu.st impossible not is 
transfer some of it into the copy. 
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1603. crown of En^hind was never 

A transniitti^fl from fatlier to son 
with greater traiiquillit;y than it passed from 
the family of Tudor to that of Stuart. 1 lur- 
ing the whole reign of Elizahetli, tlie eyes of 
men had been employed in st'areh of hc‘r sue- 
eessor ; and when old ;ige made the prospeel 
of her death more immediate, thcTe appeared 
none but the king of Scots, who,eould ad\an<*e 
any just claim or pn'tension (o the tlirone. 
He was great-grandson of Afargaret, elder 
daughter of lh‘uiy\ll.; and, on tin* failure 
of the malt^-line, his hereditary right remained 
unquestionable* < If the religion of Marj queen 
of Scots, and the other preJuiJiees eontr.ieted 
<igainst her, had formed any considerable ob- 
stacle to her succession; these objettaons, 
Deing entirely personal, bad no place with re- 
gard to her son. Men also considered, that 
though the title, derived from blood, had been 
Ireqiieiitly violated since tlie Noriiian conqtiei»t, 
su<*h licences bad proceeded more? from force 
or intrigue, than froih any deliberate maxims 
of government. The lineal heir hail still in 
the end prevailed; and both his exclusion 
and restoration had been eomiiionly attended 
with such coK::n:ilsions as wore siilficient to 
warn all prudent men not lightly to gi>c 
way to such irregularities. If the will of 
Henry VHI, aiitlioriscd by act of parliament, 
had tacitly excluded the Scottish line, the 
tyranny and caprices of that monarch had 
been so signal, that a settlement of this na- 
ture, unsupported by any just reason, had no 
authority with the people. J2ueen Elizabeth 
too, wi/,h her dying breath, had recognized 
the undoubted title, of her kinsman James ; 
and the whole nation seemed to dispose them- 
selves with joy and pleasure for his reception. 
Though born and educated amiilst a foreign 
and hostile people, men hoped, from his ciia- 
racter of moderation and wisdom, that he 
would embrace the maxims Sf an English 
iiioiiareh ; and the prudent foresaw i^reater 


adv.intagcs rcsulling from a union with Scol- 
land, than disadvantages from submit ting to 
a priiicc‘ of that nation. Tbc al.icrily with 
whi<*h the English looked toward the snect'ssor 
bail a]»peai*i d so exiilcnt t<i Eli/.diietii, that, 
eoiienri iiig with other eansi‘«, it alfected her 
with the {lec[>es< iiielain'holy ; and th.il wise 
priiness, who^e penetration and experience 
had given h<‘r tln‘ gn atcst insight into liuniaii 
atf.iiis, h id not yet snfiieieiilly wciglii d the in- 
gratitude of conrticrs and Ic’ ily of the jicoplc. 

HRST TRANSACTIONS OF'J’IIIS REIGN. 

As vielorv abroad, and tiMnijniilil v at home, 
had attenih d thi^ prinecisS, .she lei ( the nation 
ill sueli ilourishiiig eireunistanccs, that her 
siic^eessor possi’S'a^d ev»*iy adv.uitagi*, except 
that of coinparisim witli her illnstrious name, 
when he moniitid the throne oi laigland. 
The king’s journey from Edinhnrgh to London 
imniediali ly atforded to the inquisitive some 
cireiiinstaiK'es of co'oparison, whieli even the 
natural partiality in favour of tiicir so- 
vereign eouhl not iulerpnd to his advantage. 
As he passed along, all ranks of men flocked 
about him from every quarter, allured liy in- 
terest or curiosity. Great were the rejoicings, 
and loud and hearty the acclamations which 
rc.sound«‘il from all side.s ; and every one could 
rc'inember how the all.ibility and popular 
manners of tlictr f|ucen , displayed themselves 
amidst such coiu-ourse ilnd (‘xultation of her 
subjects. Rut James, though sociable and 
familiar with his friends and courtiers, hati'd 
the hustle of a mixerl multitude ; and though 
far from disliking flattery, yet was he still 
fonder of traiKiuillity and ease. He i.ssued 
therefore a proijaination, forbidding this resort 
of people, on jireteiiei.* of the scareity of pro- 
visions, and other iii(*oiivenieneies, wliich, he 
said, would nei.rssarily attend it.' 

He was not, however, insensible to the great 
flow of affect ion which apjicai ed in his new 
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subjrcts ; ami being himself of an alVeet innate 
temper, be seems to have been in h.i'ite 1<» 
make them some return of kindness and good 
oflici‘S. 7\» this motive, probably, j^e are tf> 
ascribe that profusion of tith s whieti was ob- 
served in the lieginning of his reign; wlien, 
in six weeks* time after his entraiu-e into iIm- 
kingdom, he is computed to have bestowed 
knighthood on no less than two hundred and 
thirty-seven persons. If Kli/ahetli's friigalily 
of h»)nours, as well as of money, h.id h>rni( ily 
heon n’pined at, it began now It) be \alued 
and isi.-emed; and cM-rv one w is sen-iMe 
that the king, by bis hniftb and [ireiti.nnie | 
(‘onferring of favours, hid faded ot obliging J 
till* ]»ers(ms on m bom lie bestowed fin m.i 
'J’ilh’S of all kinds beeaiiii' so (‘oinmoii, lfi.it 
tliey were siMreely marks of ti'e.tinct ion ; and 
being distributed, v.ilbout ebo r deldn 
ration, to ]>ersons unknown t tl i‘ ])iine 
were reganled moie a-, the j)rouf^ »f fat dn 
and gooib nature, than of ^ deu riniiu 
fnembhip or esteem. 

A j)as(pnnade was alVised to M I*, in 
whieh an art w *. • promised to be taugl.t, ve.y 
neeessain to as^^ist frail memories in letainmg 
the names wi the ivwv noiidit\ 

We mav presume, th.it the laiglish would 
lia\e thioWM les- blame on the king’s t.icilitv 
in hi'stowing 1 ivoui s, had these Im en t‘onfined 
entirely to their own nation, .and had not la en 
bliarcd out, in too uiuajual projuntions, to his 
old suhji'et*-. ilanies, who, through his whole 
reign, was more gueh d by temper and iiieli 
nation than by l 1 i<* r«les of politic d jirudeiiee, 
had brought with him great immberb of his 
Scottish eouniers; whose imp.ilieiiee and im- 
p()rtunit> were apt, in inanv p.irfieiil.irs, to 
iiii])Ose on tin* t .'I'-v ndui»"ul their master, .iiid 
extort l.iMoiis, of wbifli it is natur.d to inn- 
gme, his English subjects would lomlly <*om- 
plaui. ''I'he duke of [.eiiox, the earl ol Marrt', 
lord IIufiK', lord Kiido^s, sir C.eorge llunie, sf. 
eretary Jsiphiiistone,-* were immediately added 
to the English privy cuuiied. Sir (ioorge. 
Hniiie, whom he ereat<‘d earl oi Dunbar, was 
his declared f.ivourite as long as that iiuhle- 
man lived, and was one of tin* wi'^i’sf and most 
virtuous, though the li*ast powerful, uf all those 
whom the king ever lioiioiinal with that dis- 
tinction, Hay, sonn'^time after, was creatol 
viscount Doiieastejr, then earl of (.’arlisle, and 
got an immense fortune from the crown; all 
wliieh he spent in a splendid and courtly man- 
ner. Ilamsay olitaiiud the title of carl of 
llolderness; and m.iiiy others, being raised on 
a sudden to (be h'ghest elevation, iiiere.ased, 
by Ihfir insolence, that env^f which natu- 
rally attended them, as strangers and ancient 
enemies. 

It innst however he owned, in jn.stiee to 
James, that he left almost all the chief offices 
in the hands of Eli/,aheth’s nui«is(ers, and 


(rusted the conduct of political concerns, both 
foreign ;ind domestic, to his English subjects. 
Among these, seen'l.iry Oeeil, en*ated sueees- 
pivejy lord Eiliruloii, visc*ouut ('rauborne, and 
earl of Salisbury, was always regarded as his 
prime minister and eliief eoiin.sellur. Though 
the <aj)acity and peuet ration of this minister 
were siiflieieiitly known, his favour xvith the 
king t reated siirjirise on the accession of that 
tnon.irrh. I'lu* serret eorrespondcnce into 
\»liich he had enti red with James, and which 
had sensibly eontributed to the easy reception 
of t !iat jiriiu*i> in Eiigl.md, laiti the fouiid.'iilion 
of <’<*i*irs cndif'; and while all his former as - 
col lates, sir Walter KaJrigb, lord (*rey, lord 
(’ohlrmi, wer<‘ dis^'orniti'iiaiieed on aeeount of 
tlnn* aiiim«)-it\ against ICssex, as well as for 
ihcr reasons, Ibis iMinister was e«»iitinued iii 
cmploMU'*: id ti ated with th* ialc»l 

eoiiihbmee and regardr , 

'I'he t‘:i]iaeity ol JainiFS and liis ministers in 
iH'gotiation vv.i> immerli.ilely pul to trial, on 
ihe a]»pearanee o! aiidi-i'^sadors IVoin almo.st 
all the pjme‘*s and stat<s ol Europe, iu order 
to eongi atuhdi him on !'.is .leei's'-ioii, .iiid to 
iorm with him new treaties .md aJIiaiu'es. I 5 c- 
"i^le, nniu'.iers fniiii X’eiiicc*, Denm.irk, the 
i\datinate, Hepuy l‘red'*ne ol Nassau, assi>.ti d 
h} BiriieM*lt the pensionary of Holland, was 
amlns-jaclor from the stal(*s of the rnitid 
VroviiuM's. Areud'cig was sent liy ari'luiiike 
AlhiO’t ; and 'I'axis wa*. I’xjieeted in a little tmu' 
fiom ‘spun, Hut he who mSst excited the 
atti ution of tlic publie, both on aeeount of his 
own iiu'rit .and th .t of his m.i'.ter, was the 
m.inpt^s of Itosiii, aF<er\^*rds^dukc of Sully, 
prime iniiii iter and f.ivounle of Henry iV. 
of riaiiee. («l]i Jmee.) 

STATE or i:EU<M*E. HOSNES NE(a> 

’i'EVll(JS>iS. 

WnrN the dominions of the h«uise ol Austria 
<K‘eohi*<l on Elidip II. all Europe was .struck 
with tiMTor lest the power ol a family, whieh 
had been r.iised by fortune, Should now he 
carried to an immeasnr.ihle iieight hythe wis- 
dom and eoiulnct of this monarch. But never 
were apiireheiisions found in the event to he 
more groundless. Slow without prudence, 
ambitious williout enterprise, false without 
deceiving any body, .md ivlincd without any 
true .judgment; huch w.is the character of 
IMiilip, and such the. charaeler whieh, during 
his lifetime, and' after his death, he impressed 
on the Spanish councils. Revolted or depopu- 
lated provinces, diseunttmtt .i or indolent in- 
habitants, were the sp< etaeles whieh tliose 
domiiiiuns hing in every clim.ite of the globe, 
presented to IMiilip 111 . a weak prince, and 
to the duke og Lerm.i, a minister weak ami 
odious. But tlToiigh mibt.uy di'.« ipline, which 
still reinaiuctl, was what alone gave some 
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i»j>j)oariincL* of lifc^ ami \ j^t)urto that languishing 
f^rt-at Avas llie IciToi* jiroducfcl hy 
I'anncr power atul ainbilion, that tlie reduction 
of lh(‘ house of All'll ria was the object of men’s 
vows throiu^hout all tlie states of (Ihristendoiii. 
It was not perceived, that the rrencli empire, 
n(»w uiiit^'d III domestic peae(‘, and g'ov'erned 
by th(‘ iiiO't heroic and most amiable prince 
th.it adorn 1 modta'ii story, was become, of it- 
self, a sufVieient eoiiiilerpoise to the Spanish 
^leatnesx. I'erbaps, that prince himsidf did 
not ptr(M'i\e it, when he pro]n)**ed, by his 
minister, a league \v ith James, in coiijiiiietiou 
with Venice, tin* I'niUd Provinces, and the 
noithern <*rowns; in order to att.ick the 
Austrian domiinoiis on every side, and depress 
the (Norhiiant power of that amhitious family.'* 
Ihit the {i'cnins of the Kn;;lish monarch wa'. 
not eipial to such vast enterprises. 'I'iie love 
of peace w;is hi^ rulini^ passion - and it was hi.^ 
|>eeulhir fellr-it v , Ihat^he conjunctures ol tin- 
tinu'S remlered the same i>hje<'i which was 
ai^rc'eable to him in the hij^hcst dcf^iee .uUan- 
lai^eous to hi*- people. 

'('In.’ French ambassador, tlien fore, was 
<Jdii;vd to depart from thevse extensive views, 
and to eorn’crt with James the means of pro- 
Milini; for the safety of the Ih’ited Ihovinees; 
nor was this object alto" ether without its dir 
ficulties. The Kin<;*, before his aoeession, had 
I'litertained scruples with r('»ard to the revolt 
of till' Low (.ountries; and hein;; <‘ijminoiily 
ainl sinceti'e,'' he had, on imtny oeea'^ions, 
^one so far as It) <::ive to the Dutcli the a])pel- 
lation of rebels:^ hut havinjj eonveised more 
fully with Krii^Jish .piiuistcrs and (‘ourKers, he 
found their altaihnuMit to that republic so 
.strong;, and ibeir opinion of coinmoti interest 
*o established, that lie was ohlij^ed to .saerifiee 
to polities his sense of justice ; a fpiality 
which, even when erroneous, is respeetabJe as 
well as rare in a*'iiionareli. He therefore 
a«;i*eed with Tlosni to support secretly the 
states-«eneral, in <'oneert with the kiri^ of 
Fraiiei' ; lest their weakness and despair should 
obligee tbein^'to submit to their old master. 
The articles of the tre.-ity were tew and simple. 
It was stipulated, that the two kiii^s should 
allow the Dutch to levy forces in their respec- 
tive doininioiiR ; and should underliand remit 
to tluit republic the sum of one inillioii four 
hundred thousand livres a year for the pay of 
these forces: that the whole sum should be 
advanced by the king of France; but that the 
third hf it should be deilueteil from the debt 
due by him to quei ii Elizabeth. And if the 
Spaniard attacked either of the princes, they 
agreed to as.sist each other ; Henry with a force 
of ten thousand men, James with that of six. 
I’hijs treaty, one of the wisest and most ecpiit- 
able concluded by James diirpig the course tif 
his reign, was more the work of the prince 
htiiiself, than any of his ministers.^ 


RALEIGH’S CONSPIRACY. 

Amujst the great tranquillity, both foreign 
and domestic, with which the nation was blest, 
notiling lAiuhl be more surprising than the dis- 
covery of a conspiracy to subvert the goverii- 
inenl, and to fix on the throne Arabella Stuart, 
a near relation ol the king’s by the family of 
L<‘nox, and descended equally from Henry Vll. 
Evi‘ry thing ri'iiiains still mysterious in tins 
eoiispirai-y, and history can give us no clue to 
unr;iV4-l it. Watson and Clarke, two catholic 
priests, were accused of the plot: lord Grey, 
a purit.an : lord Cohliain, a ihoughlless man, 
of no fixed princijde: .iiul sir Walter Raleigh, 
suspeeied to be of that philosophical sect, who 
were then exlremidy rare in England, and who 
have since reeeivial the a]>p(dlation of free- 
^hinutirsi together with these Mr. ih'okc, 
brother to lord ('ohhaiii, sir Grilliii Markham, 
Mr. Co))elev, sir Edward P.irhaiii. What 
cement eoukl iimte men of such discordant 
piirudph s in so dangerous a eonihiiiation ; wli.it 
end they f>ro])o>ed, or what nn ans pro]>urtion<'d 
♦ o an tiiidertakiiig of this ludure, h.'is never 
yi*t been explained, and cannot e.'isily be ima- 
gined. As Kaleigb, Grey, and C«>l)h:mi were 
eoinmenly believed, after the ijiieen’s de.it b, 
to have opposed jinxd.iiming the king, till eon- 
dilions should bo made with him; they were 
iqum tli.'it iri mint extremely obnoxious to ihe 
court and miiiistrv; and people were apt, at 
first, to suspeid, that the plot was merely a 
contrivance of secretary Cecil, to get rid of his 
old eonft iterates, now l»eeome his most in- 
velerate enemies. Ihit the eonlession, as well 
as tri.il of the eriminals, jmt tin: matter beyond 
doubt.’* And though no one could find any 
marks of a concerted enterprise, it appi'ared 
that men of fuiions and ambitious spirits, 
meeting frequently together, and believing all 
the wtirUl diseonlented like themselves, had 
eritiirtaincd very eriminal projects, and Ji.id 
even entered, some of them at least, into a 
corresjiondence with Aremherg, the Flemish 
ambassador, in order to give disturbance to the 
new settlement. 

The two priests*’ and Broke*® were executed : 
Cobham, Grey, and Markham were par- 
doned,** after they had laid their heads upon 
the block.** Raleigh too was reprieved, not 
pardoned ; and he remained in eonfincuient 
many years afterwards. 

It appears from Sully’s Memoirs, that 
Raleigh secretly offered his services to tlu: 
French ambassador ; and wc may thence pre- 
sume, that meeting with a repulse from that 
quarter, he Wad recourse, for the same un- 
warrantable purposes, to the Flemish minister. 
Such a eoujeeture we are now enabled to form 
hut it must be confessed, that, on his trial, 
there aj*pe.'ired no proof of this transaction, 
nor indeed any cireuriistanee which cculd 
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lustily Ins comli*niiiatioii. lie was acruM*d hy 
(Jtdiliaiii alone, in a sudden fit of passion, ii|K>n 
bearing; (liat Raleigh, whefi ( xatnined, liad 
pointed out some eircamiat antes, by wbieli 
Cobbain's ^uilt. ini^;l)t l)e known a|i(l as.'‘<'r- 
taintd. 'j’his aeeusation Coldiain afterwards 
retraeted ; and soon after In* retraete«i his re- 
tractation. Vet upon the written 4*viden<“<‘ of 
this single witness, a man of tiohoiifiur nr un- 
dei'staiuiini'’, and so eoiitradietory in Ins testi- 
inon\ ; not ti>nfn)nted with R.deij^h ; not sU])- 
porietl In any e(niem nn»’ tii*<Miinslaiiet* ; wms 
that <^reat man, contrary to all law iiiid equity, 
foiuitl ^udLv hy the jnry. His nann was at 
lhat time extremcl} odious in haiM'hind ; and 
ever\ man was pleas* d to i;i\e SLntem*e a‘ifainst 
the eapilal enemy of Essex, the favourite of 
llj:* p4‘Oj>le, 

Sir Edward f'oke, tlii‘ famous law^’er, then 
attoriievq:;;i ncral, inaiiai'-ed the «-ause lor t!u 
eniwn, and threw out on lvah‘j”h ••neh i;ros. 

a*, may he deemed a «reat nllcHion, 
not <»nU on hi-^o^Ml ;nenior\, hut even, in some 
d**”!”*'*', on the manni'i''. ol the ej;**, ‘I'l.otor, 
nioii't^r, v>p«r, ami sp’aler of lull, are tin* 
terms whieli lu' ('inplov'^ <me ol the 

ino>t illustrious men ol the kiuf;doni 5 wlio 
w IS niulei iri.d for hie and lorlnne, and who 
dell nth d ljmiM‘11 w ith temper, elaqiM'nef, jmd 
• outage.' ' 

♦ 

( (fiNTERENCE AT IIAMPTONMOrUT. 

Ih‘0 k 

.'I’m lu \< oeenpation oflhe kim; was entirel} 
aeeoniino’ to his hJ*art’-> content. He was 
eiiqdoved in dictaiiiii* ina}'isteri.'dl\ to an as- 
'■emhlv of divm- s coneeininy: iioints of faith and 
disejplme, and in reeeivinj; the applauses of 
these hidy men foi his sojk r:or zeal and learii- 
iiij!^. 'I'he rcli'»ious disjmtcs hot ween the ehiiieh 
%md the puritans hatl indueed liiin to eall it 
umlereiiee at Haniptoii'Court, on pr< tenet of 
Imdin^ expedients which inieht reeoncile both 
parties. 

Thoui;!j the severities of Elizabeth towards^ 
the ealhorie.s had mneh weakened that party, 
whose genius was opposite to the pnw ailing 
spirit of the nation ; like st verities had. had .so 
little iiifliienee oti tlie puritans, who were 
eneourageil hy that spiiit, that no less than 
seven linndied and tifty clergymen of tint 
p'arty signed a petition to the king on his 
aceexsiun ; and many more seemed willing to 
ailhere to it.*** They all lioped, that dames, 
having reeeived his educatioiiin Scotland, and 
having soimaiines professed an attachment to 
the cliiireii estchlished llicre, would at least 
ahati* the rigour of the laws enacted in support 
ol the eeremonic.s, and against puritans, if he 
did not show more particular grace anil en- 
eouragcinent to that sect. But the kiiig^.s 
disposition had taken stronglv a contrary bias. 


The more he knew the puritanical clergy, the 
le.ss favour he hore to them. He had rem;trk«»d 
ill their Scottish brethren a violent turn to- 
wards repiihiieain.sin, ami a zealous attaeii 
ment to civil liberty; principles nearly nUicd 
to that rtdigious enthusiasm with which they 
were aftnated. He had found, that being 
mostly person.s of low birth and mean educa- 
tion, the same lofty jireteiisions which attended 
(hem ill their familiar addresses to tlieir 
M.ikcr, of vvliom they hclicved them.selves the 
pectdi.-ir favourites, indueed them to use the 
utmost freedoms with tlieir earthly sovereigi;. 
In hotli eapaidlies, of monarch anil of iheolo- 
gi'in, he had expertcnced the little eoinplai- 
saoee which they vveie disposed to show him; 
whilst tiiey ('oiit rolled his commands, ilisjmted 
Ins tenets, and to his face, liefore the whole 
people, censured his conduct and behaviour. 
If he h.id i-uhinittcd to the indignity of court- 
ing their f.ivmir, he treasiuml up, on Dial 
aei-ount, the stione.ei^ re^t nt nu nt against 
(hem, and was dct'-rn'iiu d to maUe them feci, 
in th« ir turn, the v ciglit of his antliorily. 
'I hough he had oUen mi t w ith icsi«,tan< e and 
l.ution and edetina' v in the Siottish nobility, 
he retained no ill will to thrp order; or ratlicr 
shii^wcd thi'm favour and kindne ss in England, 
hiwond w’n ti I’fsason and sound poli<*y could 
well jostily: but I he asr-taalanl which Hie 
proslntin.in clcr/y had a-Miined over him 
wa-, wljat his nmnarchical pride could never 
thorougnlv digest.'’" 

He dre.vilcd liUew ise flic piffmlarity w hieh 
attended this order of men in hoth kingdoms. 
As nsi^lcss ausl< ririi s .in ! stdfdciii.il are 
iiiiagini‘d, ui inaiiy >iis, to render ns 

.iceeptaliie to a benevolent Iking', wlio created 
n.s solely for ha]>(>incss, James remarked that 
the Tiistie Rcvcritv of these clergymen, and of 
their whole sect, had given them, in the eyes 
of thf* multitude, the aj^jiearance of sanctity 
and virtue. Strongly inelitu-d himself to mirth 
;uul wine and sport', of all kinds, he a]qvre- 
hended their eeii'^ure for his manner of life, 
free and disengaged: and, heii^ thus averic, 
from temper, as well as policy, to the seel of 
I puritans, he was resolved, if possilde, to pre- 
vent its farther growth in England. 

But it was the character of James’s coun- 
cils, throughout his whole ridgn, that they 
were more wise and equitable in tbair end, 
than prudent and political in the means. 
'I'hough .iustly sensible that no paid: of civil 
aflminist ration required greater care or a nicer 
judgment lh;tn the eonduid of religious parlies ; 
he had not })erceived, that, in the same propor- 
tion as this practical knowledge of theology 
is requisit*^, the sjvecuhaivo relineineiits hi it 
are mean and even dangerous in a monarch. 
By entering zealously into friv^olous disputes, 
James gave tb^eni an air of importaiicfc ami 
dignity which they could not otherwise hav'e 
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a''<inirc(i ; and hiiiim-lf cnlisU’d in lli»* 

<|U.iriT‘l» In* <*oul<l tui n‘cnui*st‘ to 

and n.l'ml**, thcnidy jn*op<'r iiu'tliod 
of appoasiii;^ it. Tin* I'lmi < li nt I'n^'Iaiid Itad 
not Vft ahandont'd tin iloctniics of "Tafc* 

and prodrsi ination ; 11 j<' |nn*!ta:is Imd not \(t 
separ.Uofl thniiM l'.Gs fnini tin* t*liur<*!i, nor 
opordy n inmnrrd opisi <»jj.uy. 'rbonf^h tho 
spirit ol tin* partirsna'i coii'-.idrr.iliK diilnroiit, 
tin* »ndv ajipnai*in£» <d disputo worn 

M>in*onn:!ij;‘ I'm <*ro^»s in l> <]>iisni, tlio ritii;' in 
niari*i:i;;e, tin* if'O of tii*- sm-jdir***. and tin* 
Ixmin;^ at tin* nvono of dr“.*.is. Tin*"** \\»ri' 

tin* ini^lily wl»n*h worn soli‘iniily 

amtatod in tho <*onf<*r<*ri<*(* at I (ainpton>( onrt 
Imtw'con .'^oiin* Insliop'i and dj‘!,in!nd t-h ritvinon 
on tin* out* hand, and soiin* loacJors ol tin* 
puritani(*a\ ]iarty on tln'<ilh«‘r; tin* hni» and 
his ininistM'^ In-iiiL^ j»rrsi-nt. 

"rho pni'itans wru* In-rc nni(*aM»iiahU* as 
to Loinpi.nn of a partial and uidair manage- 
iin'iit Ilf tin* disputc'Vlth Jan.;; as if tin* 
soaroh alvor \vv\\h wiro n\ .my d»‘gn*i‘ llu 
ol)*nft of snoh nonlorc in ns, and a randid in- 
ddk'ronco, s<» r:nv‘ i*\ on niiong pri\ ate in'piiH rs 
III ffhtlosnjthn d/ ijnc"! ions, could e\<*r fx* r\- 
jx'otod lunong* piinci's, and piolato.s, in a ///cn- 
inofi’fit foinroM'rNS. 'Idn* king, it must, hi* 
coidVssod, fioin tin* In’gijuniTg ol thi* imhi 
if*n‘nri*, hhoui-d tin strongest prop<*n''’it'y to 
till* (‘stahlislicd rhnrih, and Ircipicntly iin*al- 
ratocl a inaviin, whicli, though it h.is s oni* 
foundation, is to ho n’<*i*i\od with groat limi- 
tations, No Histior, No Kim.. 'J'In* l.i^ho]»s, 
in thoir torn, won* \ i‘n lilM-ralol thoir praises 
towards tin* ro>al dispnt.uit ; and the arch- 
bishop of Caif.erhf -y .-^aid, that utdlndhtiidu 
his sjtdhe by Lkv Kpraaf dssisfancv of 

(ttiff's A few :ih(*ra<i(nis in the 

liturgy wore agiei d to, and both ]»artie& sepa- 
rated with mutual dissatisfac tion. 

It had li*ei|ueiitly been the pra<*tiee of the 
puritans to form eerlaiu as-,emhrK*s, wliieh 
they e:dh*d yn>yfiL'.syn/j>s. u hen* alternately'', 
as nnneil by tin* .sjiiiit, lln*\ displayed their 
zeal and jiniyers and exhortations, and raised 
tlieir own enttinsi.isin, as well as that of their 
audieiiee, to the highest pitch, from that soei il 
contagion which has so mighty iui inHuenee 
on holy fervours, ami lioin the mutual emii- 
latiou which arose in those Inals of religions 
elo(pii*nee. Su<‘h daiigerons sucieticf* had been 
siippres.sed hv FJiiiaheth ; ami the ndiiisters 
in this eoid’ereiiee moved the king for their 
revi\al, Bn^ Baines sharply replied, If you 
aim at a Scottish piTsbj/frrjf, it agrees as wvlt 
with motiurvhy as (jod and the dcril. TUvrv 
Jack and 'I’oin and Will and Dick shall mvef 
and ovnsurt: me and my connril. 'Vhprel'**re 
/ t fitirdte my former spvroh : Le lloi s*aviseia. 
ISlay^ / pray, Jor one seven yt urs bifore you 
demand : and then tf you findx'^ne prow jausu: 
and fat ^ i may perchatue hearken unto you. 


For that povernment will keep me In hrvath^ 
and pi re me work irramph.^^ Such were tlie 
political eonsidi'rations which determined the 
king ill ^ii-» choice .iinong religious parties. 

A PAULIAMKNT. mreh If). 

Tiin next asscmhly in which .fMme.s dis- 
pl.'ueil his learning and eloC|neiiee, was one 
that showed mon* spirit ol liberty than ap 
peai«‘d .imoiig his hisliop-, and theologians 
"riie parliameul was now ready to assemble; 
heingso long th*l.iyed<)n aceounl of the plague, 
which h.ul hroki n out in London, and r.-iged 
l<» such .1 ileg.n‘e that aho' .- .10,000 persons 
.ire eompnti'd to h.T\e died of it in a yc»r; 
though t he city eimtained :il that tune little 
more th.in l.“>0,0()() inh.ihil.mU. 

'I'he spei eh hlfh the king iiiadeoii o]>enmg 
the pat'll im(‘iit hdly ili*‘]d.iys his eh.nMeier, 
and proM'^j him to h.ivt possfS'jcd moie know- 
ledge and belter \tarls i(i:iu pniih ne«* or any 
jost simsf ol dc'-orum and pi opiiely,*'* Though 
Il w proilnetions ol lie* age jmrj a^s this per- 
lotmanee either in style or ni.illt i ; it w.mfs 
that maiestie brevity and resjr\e which he- 
eomci a king hi his addn sscs lo the gri ;it 
eouni'il ol tile nation. It eont,im-i, hovNe\ei, 
.1 rem.irkahle stroke of eaiidonr, wliere he 
eoiih'sses hi^ too gieat f.ieility in yielding to 
the soheitalimiMPijf suitors a lanlt whieli 
he promises to correct, hut which .idhered to 
him, and distri'ssed inm, iktring tlic wiolo 
course ol his r(‘igu, 

The first business, in wliieh the commons 
were engaged, Av. IS (d thf* utmiet iiiiportanee 
to till' prese'Mitioii of then* pioihgi's; and 
neither temper nor resolutum wen* wanting 
ill the eoiidu^*! of il, 

Jn funner periods of the iMiglish govern- 
ment, till* iiouse of commons was of so small 
weight in 1h(* balance of the const itntioii, 
th.it little attention had iieen given, either by 
the crown, the peojde, or the house itself, to 
the elioiee and eontiimaiiee ol the memhers. 
It had been usual, after parliaments were pro- 
longed beyond one session, fa? tin* chancellor 
to exert a discretionary ainliority' of issuing 
iicAv wgts to supply tlie place of any members 
whom be jin!';eil iiieapable of attending, 
either on account of tlieir employment, their 
siekries.s, or other impeuiiiumt. This practice 
gave that minister, and - conseqiienlly the 
prince, an unlimited power of modelling at 
pleasure the represent ative.q of the nation, 
yet so little jt'alousy had it created, that the 
(*oinmons, of themselves, without any court 
inHuenee or intrigue, and contrary to some 
former vot(*s of their own, eonfirmecl it in 
the twenty third of Elizabeth.-' At that 
time, though some memhers, whose plaees 
had been supplied on aceounl of sieknes.s, 
having now reeovcreil tlieir health, appeared 
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11) l!u* liou*;)', anil claiiix'cl tlwir seat ; sii<‘h was 
the ajuliority of tlx* chancellor, that 
out of respect to him, liis sentence vyis ail- 
hi-rcil to, anil the new nieinhers eontiniierl in 
thi‘11- pl.Lccs. Here a most dauf^erous jirero- 
“.itixe was conferred on the crown: but to 
sliovv the {;eiiiiis of that aj^c, or rather the 
iiaiiiiels in which power then ran, the crown 
pot very little value on this authority; in- 
s(»niueh th.it two days afterwards the chan- 
cellor, oi hiiiiself, resi”;ned ic hack to the com- 
mons, and j;*avcthcni power toJud"e of a par- 
tieiiiar vacancy in their house. And when the 
iiucstion coiK’crnin^ the chancellor’s new wi'its 
w.is ai;'ain hi*ou;;'hl on the carpet towards the 
» nd of the session, the connnons wci*e so little 
.ilMnned .it the precedent, that, fhon‘;h iliiy 
re adniitted sonii* oh) incinhcrs, whose .se.ats 
h.id been \aeated on aeeouut of sli^lit indis- 
positions, Net they (‘oidinned the chancellors 
entence, ill inst.uw'es where the distianpcr 
•ippcarcd to h.iM' hc< n dangerous ami inciir- 
'ahlc.-" Nor dill tin \ piotecil .m\ l.irlht i in 
heat ion id tlicir privileges tii.iii to vote, 
\/hff f hr siU nt^ of fHtvhanu ul^ fhrretio 

nt a Off //n#e, V't/f i otf for rlomsinn 

utm hini> ontf nirmfu r witlooit the V' ul 
\/ the houst , III Kli/ahi rcii;n wc m.u 
eiiiark, and the reinMis pr sessions oi 

^uhament were not usually the twclllh part 
len«^ as tlie wuMtioiii; and dm in:; tlie 
jhtti’r, the eh.tiiecllor's povNcr, if he pliMsial 
least left, In th 
.IS uidnniicd .ind iinn str.iim d as ever, 
in a sulni*(|ncnt p vrii nneiit, (hi* ahsohife 
^uhoritN of tlic rpcHMi w.iscKcrtcd in a inaii- 
t r still more open; :nid he»;;ni lor the lir/, 
|iiie to ..l.iriii to the commons. Xcvv 

Its l.aviiifi; hceii issued by tlie. clninci llor 
Jhen there w.is no v.ieaiu y, and a eonirovi r>y 
rmii;;- ii]ioii (li.'it iiieident, the ipiceii s« nt a| 
;e (o the bouse, inforinim;' them, tli.al it 
iiijx’itinent for tiu in to deal in siu i: 

i iattcis. 'I'hcM* ipiesLions, she s.-iid, belonj^rd 
id\ to the eh.mccllor ; and she had ajipoiulcd 
un to conh r with the Jnd'^es, in order to 
tile all dispnlcs with rec-ard to eleelioiis. 

I he connnons had llu’ conra^’c, a few d.'iNs 
er, to vole, “ 'J’hat it was a most jierilous 
■cedent, where two kn^hts of a county were 
dy cleeicd, if ;uiy new Uiit should issue out 
second election, without order of the 
ium* itself ; that tie* l'.iscus^^in‘;• and adjudj;iu^ 
this and inch like diircienccs belonged onU 
the house; and that there should be no 
e-.'.-nre s<*ut to the hud ehaneillor, not so 
lucli to inipiire wh.it he had in the 

iiuter, hirause it Nvas oneeiv ed to he a inat- 
u* derogatory to the jiower and privilege 
the house.” '-’t This is the most eoiisider- 
hle and almost only, instance of parliamentary 
b‘ rty, which occurs during the reijyi of that 


Oiitl.'LNVs, whether on aeeonnt ol debts or 
crimes, h.'id hecn declared hy the Judges'^’* iii- 
eapahle of enjo\iiig a seat in the house, wliere 
they must themselves he lawgiiers; hut this 
opinion of the jmlges had been frcijueiitly 
over luled. I find, however, in the ease of 
V.iugli.in,'’ ’ who was (|iiestioned for anoutl.iw ly, 
that, having proved all his debts to have been 
eontraeteil hy suretiship, ami to have been, 
most of them, lioncstly eoinpoundcil, he w;ls 
allow'cil, on .'leeount of these favourable <'ir- 
cumst.iiiees, to keej) bis seat : wliieli jdaiiil)^ 
suppose** that, otbervvise, it would have been 
vacated, on account of the outlawry,*^* 

• VVhiMi James snnimoned this parliament, 
he i-Mied a proclamation in winch among 
niaiiy "cncr.il advices, w liich, like a kiml tutor, 
he be‘.to\vetl on his pi'oplc, lie stiieljy enjoins 
them not Jo choose ;my outlaw fi>r tlicir re- 
presentative. And he a^ds ; Ff a np jwiwmi 
take u/iOit turn tin piurv of vttizvu, or 

/o/iCc.vA, not httnti dnltf tlrrivti^ nccordtnji* to 
the ttiiVs and statutes: in that b* half pt nvaletf 
and arrotd/iii: to the pmporf ijfrt't, and true 
nnantn}: of Has otn ptoilaination, thrn rrerp 
pti.^oti so <f/rndinii to hr fined or nnpusonrfl 
Jot fur statnt\ A ]>;oelain.il itm here was plainly 
pul on th" ‘-ana looting with a law, aiul that 
in ‘ lelie.iti a point as the light oi elections — 
mo t ah.rnnii'; cir'-euistanees, h.id thcic not 
bet II leason tv) lalievc that this im':i‘-nrc, being 
entered into so eailv in I be knig’^ reign, pro- 
ceeded more fioin precipitation and mistake, 
th.iii from any sciious dtsign of invading the 
l>n\iiege#of p fi.nm nt.'"* ^ 

Sir I'r.ineis (loodwin w?ff^ c!ios»*n member 
toi tbe comilN of f hicks ; ami Ins retinn, as 
nsn.ii, w.is in.ide into eli.nicery, Tlie eban- 
ccllor, proiionoeing him an outlaw, vic.ilcd 
his scat, .Old issued writs lor .a new i‘leetiou.* ’ 
Sir J(»hn Inn'll -.t ;ie w.is cli^*cn in his ]»l.iee 
li\ the county. Jhit the first act of the house 
w.is to reve rsc thi‘ eli.meello/s sentenee, and 
restore sir I'raiicls to hi*, seal. At the king’s 
snggislion, the lord’s desijed a et vg^creiiec on 
the subject ; hut were ah-^olntely refused by 
the comtmuis, as (lie ipiestion cmln 1\ regarded 
their own privileges, 'riic commons, how- 
ever, agreed to ni.ike a remonstrance to the 
king hj tlie inoiilh of their speaker; in wdiich 
they mruntaintd, th.it though the returns were 
hy form made into ehaneery, yet the sole right 
of judging with regard to i lections belonged 
to the house itself, not to the ehaneel^)r.'''‘ 
Jiuiies w'.LS not satisfiid, and ordered a cimi- 
ferenee between tbe boii'.c and the judges, 
whose opinion in this ease \v;is opposite to that 
of the euinmoiis. This eonferenee, he said, he 
commanded as an absolute king; [See note 
BIJ, at the end tj' this /e/.l an epithiit, we are 
apt to imagine, Hot very grateful to Bnglish 
ears, but one to which they had already been 
somewhat accustomed from tlx mouth of 
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JJr yVtnf all Ihvtr pn- 

viloi»iis wv/v' tin hu’fljhwi his ^ntnf, aatJ Iwptd 
Ihdfj would 7Ud turn Ihem aaainst hi^u u 
^S(‘nt iiiit'iit whicli, fiitiii her (oiiiluet, it is coi' 
tain that pi iiiccsi h.id ;ilso entertriiiiei!, and 
whirli was lli( ioif;niii'; principh' ol' her rour- 
lifMs .111(1 iniiiisler^, .and the spriiij; ol' all In r 
ralinii 

'i'hc coninion-, wcr(i in some ])crphAily. 
■'riicir <‘V<‘s wen' now opened, and they saw the 
(•ons(Mpienees (il that power whieh had hc'en 
disunn'd l»y the c haiuellor, and to whieh tlieir 
]>rede(‘e.ssois had, in some iiist.iiiees, hlmdly 
snhinitted. lit/ this couts{\ said a im'inher, 
//u\fyrr vlrrhott of (hv vouuUys m laltcit aurtp, 
and nouv sshttll fnc/iouOi hni such as shall pi rase 
the aud ronortl. J^il tin n fhrr^ With 

for! it Uih\ uudyvstaudnt"!.^ and siuacnnf^ s(*‘K 
to iuniutaiu our pi tnlt^e. 'I'lus vanuot hr 
roust rurd an ft root, utpf lu 7/v, toil mrrrtu a 
nimutruaurr of' our rouauou ni:hfs, whirh oiti 
aut'rstors harr hjt a.«, a ml whit h it /v fusi ami 
Jit f or u\ to t ! aitMint to ou ! /iosft ntpd^ An- 
otlier s.itd/ ’ 7V(/> mat/ hr (‘((llcft a ijiio uaii.nito 
io snzr all ou* hht itt* v. A rhanrrli'r^ added 
a third, hp tms ro'itsi\ map call a pnrltauirul 
rousisliuii uj' irhid pt rs'ous Air p/ras'W. ' Aup 
SUpprslioUf hp am/ pn sou, map hr the tausrtp' 
srudtup' a nt w witf. It ?.v vomr to this pla u j 
i/urs'tioUy If 'h\ thri it, r < haorrrp or parhamt ut 
tufphl to harr aulhoatp 

Not withsW.iidin/* this w.iteldiil sjnnt ol li- 
l)(‘rl\, wliic'h now ap))('ar( d in tlie eoinmons, 
their deference lor inajest} wa-, so i;*n‘at, tli.it 
tiny appointed a,c.oniinittee to eonlei^with the 
.judges heloie the Ivin*; .ind eonned. 7'liere the 
(piestion of law he{».vn to aj'pear, in d;nnes\ 

< y(s, a htlh' inoii' douhtfnl th.in he Ijad hi- 
iheito imagined d ; and in order to exlneate 
linn->elf with some honour, lie |»rop imsI that 
holh (loodwiii and I'orteM-ue .honld he set 
asule, and a wilt he i^^sued h> warrant of the 
lionse, tor a new I'lei lion (hiodwiii his 

I'onsent, and the eonnnons einhraeiMi the (*v- 
jiedient ; htit in sneh a inaniM'r, that vxhile 
they showeil their re^.ird for the kin;;, tiny 
seeiired for the fntnio the fite pos^its-^ioii of 
thi'ir s('ats, and the rii;ht whieh tluy elaiined 
of judfrin;^ solely in tlieir own eh etioiis and 
returns. [Srr note CC, at the end of this / ot.] 

A powiM* like this, so cs.seiitial to tlu*e\ereise 
of all theip other ]»owers, theiiisehts so essen- 
tial to piihlie liberty, cannot lairly he deemed 
an iiieroaehnieiit in the eoinmons; hut imist 
he rejjr.n-ded as an inherent pii\ile;re, ha[if>ily 
reseued from that amhie.nity whieh the iie<^li- 
geiiee of some lornuT parliaments had thrown 
upon It. 

At the same Iiiik' the romnioiis, in the ejisc 
of Kir Thomas Shirley, est.d^lished their pt^wer 
of piinishinj^ as well the t»eraon!« at whose suit 
any memher is arrested, as the oHieers who 
either arrest or detain him. Their asserting 


of tliis privilege admits of the same refle**- 

tion.'^7 

Alx^it this period the minds of men throngh- 
onl Enrope, espeiaally in England, seem to 
have undergone a general, hut insensible re- 
volution. 'riiougli letters had hetni revived in 
the preceding age, they were ehielly <*ulti\iitrd 
by those of .sedentary professions ; nor had 1 hey, 
tdl now, hegnn to spre.id themselves, in .my 
degree, among men of the world. Arts, lioiii 
iiieehaiiie.d and liberal, W('re eveiy day re- 
eciving gre.it niijirovi ments. Navigation had 
evleiided itsdl over the whoh’ globe. Travel- 
ling wa-. SI « 'll re and :!.g;e'*ahle. And the gi- 
iier.d s\st(‘in ol polities in Eairope was hteome 
more enlaiged .ind eonijn-eheiisive. 

In eoiist'ipieiiee (d this universal fermerit.'i- 
tioii, th(‘ ide.is of nien enl.iiged theinst Ives on 
all sid.s; and (lu* several eonstitnent jvaits of 
ll'e (ioihie gov ei inueiits, whieh seem to liave 
i.iln huig nnaetive, lu'gan, every whine, to 
tipi'iMte and eiieroarh (.ti iMeh other. On the 
eoiiliiunit, wher*' ilu* neeevnlv of disinpline 
had 1 m gotten si mdmg .n ine s, the princes eoiii- 
mniily established an unlimited authority, and 
(‘Vi‘i powered, by loive or intrigue, the libi rtit'S 
ol tie people. In laigland, the l«»ve of Iree- 
co'ii, wlneh, niih*'-s eiiecked, lloiinshe.s ex- 
ti( •tii'ly in .ill liberal n.dnres, ae(|nin*d new 
foiei, and was regnl.ited liy imae enlarged 
views, Kintahle to that oiilt.vated imderKtaiid- 
. ing wliieh hee.nni', iverv day, more eominoii 
\ .imiiiig men ol birth and edui iiUon. A familial 
I a<‘{{ua]iit.inee with the pnadous reimiiiis of 
I antiipiity excited, in iwery generous breast, 
i .'I p.a.ssion lor a limited eoiistitption, and heg.at 
an (.iiiiiUtion nl those manly viitues, whieh tin* 
(iieek and Itoniaii authors, by such animating 
t'vamples, as well as p itlietie expressions, re- 
eomiiu'iid to us. '^I'lie severe, though popular 
goMinnient of I'^iz.aheth had eonfined this 
rising spiiit within very narrow hounds: but 
when a new and a foreign family sneeeeded to 
the throne, and a priiiee less dreaded and less 
beloved, symptoms immediately appeared of 
a more free and independent genius in the 
nation. 

Happily this prince posSf\ss('d neither sufli- 
eieiit capacity to perceive the alteration, nor 
suilicient art and vigi^ir to eheck it in its t'arly 
advanei>s. Jealous 0*1’ regal, because conscious 
of little personal authority, he had established 
vvithiii his own mind a i>.]>ecidative system of 
absolute government, which few of his sub- 
jects, he lielk'ved, and none but tr.iitors and 
rebels, would make any seiuple to admit. On 
wbielieverwde hee-ist liis eye, every thing eori- 
ciirred to eiieonr.ige his pn’judices. Wlieii he 
I'ompured himself with the other hereditary 
sovereigns of Europe, he imagined, that as he 
bore the same rank, he was entitled to equal 
prerogat;^ive« ; not con.sideriug the innovations 
lately intrudueed by them, and the military 
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i>n*(‘ l)y wliicl' f h<"ir autborit} was ‘^upporh-J av«* rracl of in Kn^li^li story, insist on it as 
11 Knijlainl, tb.it powor, .ilnio*:! unliiniti'd, a bu*t knouii and avowod, bowevi.-r roti- 
diirli bad been exi'irised for al)ove a eentury, tr.iry to presrnt n eeived opinion, tbal sliip- 
«.pri ially during ibo late rei^:ii, be asct'bed pin«!j and scann n li.id seimilily de'-ayetl dio nifif 
oldy to J'o.val birtli and title; not to tin* all lb<- preceilini^ reii;n.“‘ Andthougb imtbinj;’ 

idence and spirit of ibe nionarebs, nor to be more ej)iniiion than eoinplaints of tbe de- 
he eoninnetures of the times. lueii tlie oppo- eay of trade even during the most flourisbing 
ihon wbieb l»e bad struggled wit b in Seotlaiul periods; yet is this a eonsetpienee wlncb 
neouraged him still fart bt r in bis favourite inigbt naturally n-sull from such ar)>iti:iiy 
».ti«ins; while be there saw, dial tbe same establistmu'nls, at a t inu* when Ibf eommeree 
wlut'b (»pjio^<*d legal autbont', ot ail (be ot her nations of I'lirope, exeept t bat 
Kil.ited all l.iw and onler, and mad<' way of S“<»tl.md, enjoyed lull liberty and indul- 
‘uber for tbe ravage^, of i b irbarous noiiiluy, geiiee. 

n lor the mori' inloleralib- uiMdenee <)l ^nli V\ Idle (be eonnnon-. v ere (bus atlenipting 
preaener In bi i person, (b(*n for»* to give bberty ti> tbe (railing pari ol {bi‘ 
le iliougbt all b gal pow(*r to be eeiitered, by an nation, they also endeavounal to fri tbi 
leis'ditary and a divine ri^bl ami (bis opinion | landed ])rf>|MOtv from (be burlben of vvanl- 
glit b.m* preai'd d.mgM'ous, li not fat'd, li -.hips,** and to ri tbo^ of the 

ilMM*ty,bail not Ibi firmness ol the persnasnni, leiid.il tenun-s umliM* wbieli tbi- ii.'tion -tdl la 
uul its leeiiiiiig ev iiienee, indui'etl biiii to ii nst boiired. Ajost regard w a-, shown tij lb- 
olidy to bis right, without m.iking tbesmd!- onduet of this alV:flr ; nor wa- tbe 

s( provision, eillu of p. might for, ronsi<li‘n‘d as a inattirof 

»nh r to siipp.irt it. tight, l»ut ineiely <d graee and favour, 'riii: 

Mieb wire (lie oppo/ile dispositions of jmi» j protit wbicb the king reaped, both from ward t 
. onent and l*nnee, attlu* eonniieneeinent «»! ' and from respite of homage, was estimated; 
lie Seottisli line ; disjiosit loll? just begiumng | ami it w is inleiided to i onipoiind for these 
o evist and to .ipj-ear in tie* pai liaim nt, I prcoogvtives by .a seeiire and indejiemleiit 
"see tinfc Dl), (</ ///e eni/ of f/nK I o/.\ but leveime, liut after •?om< di bates m ilie boose, 
boiougbly est.ibli-lied and openly avowf d on } and some ronlereiiets with the lords, the 
M' p.irt of (be prince. atlair was found to uri'd'iu more dinieolfii*? 

'riie«piiit ami j'ldgmei't of t’u house ot (ban eould easily id tl .'it time, be surmoimt(‘d ; 
omnoiis appe ired, not onjv m d* f< nee of and it was not t bon hr.ne. hi to any eonelusion 
heir own privilege' , but also in tbeir enilea Th«‘ same f ite atd n !ei. '.n ilteid^it of a libe 
our, ■ iliongli at tins time, in vain, to f p e nature, to fri e tbe nation Irton (be burl In n of 


li.ide from tho sbaekft's whlidi the Iiigh 
.(‘rted preio:rdive, and evim, in tbi> respect, 
Mie ill judged tyranny of Idi/aheth h.id im- 
posed upon it, 

d.ime-, bad aln :i ly , of lii-. own aeeord, ealled 
• .and anmilh-'! .ill the nimierous [latent', tor 
monopolies wbieb liad bcMi granted by Ins 
pie.l' e<‘s-.or, and wbieb eitreniely iettered every 
• n* ' ies of ilomest ie in. lust ry : but t be evelusive 
'oiupanies still remained; aimtber species of | 
opoly, by Vvbii b .almost all foreign tr.'ide, 
o'eiit that to rraiiee, was brought into the 
b mds of a few rapacious engrossers, ami all 
pr<)spi-<«t of future im[>r«ivement in eommeree 
was for ever s.ienfii-ed to a little temporary 
Jidv antage of f be sovereign. These companies, 
though arbitrarily elect e5> bad carried tbeir 
privileges so far, tliat a'liiiost all tbe eommeree 
nl Kiiglainl was centered in London ; and it 
Jipprars that tbe customs of that port ainniiiit- 
*d to 110,0001. a year, while those of all tbe 
kingdom beside yieldi'd only seventeen thorn 
‘•and.''’^ Nay\ the whole trade of London wa.s 
‘•unlined to about two hundred eitiz^ns,*'*^ who 
W('re easily enabled, by combining among 
|beniselvf'S, to fix wliatev.T price they pleased 
'<’tb to the exjiorts and imjiorls of tbe nation. 
Im enimnittec atipointiul to examine this 
<"uornious grievance, one of the greatest wbicdi 


pnrveyanem "I’bis pmogative b.-id been iiiueb 
abused by tlic piirveyois tb.^i'oinmoim 
sbi d mfimtioii to olfer tlm king 

(ihy thousand jioumU a y e.ir for tin abolition 
of it. 

Another affair of tbe utmost eon-.i'quenee 
w.is brought bcfoie tbe j'arli i^ieiit, where the 
commons showed a great'-r sp)rit of mdejiend- 
enei* than any tine jmlgmcnt of national in 
terest. 'fbe union of tbe two kingdoms was 
zc^fiously, and even iui]iatiently iir^i d by tbe 
king.*^’ lie Justly ri'ganb'd it as tliF pendiar 
felicity of bis reign, that be bad terminated 
tbe blootly animosllii s of these hostile nations, 
ind bad rt'dneed the whole iskuid under one 
government ■ enjoying trampnllity within it- 
self, and seeinity from tdl foreign invasions. 
He hoped, Ibat while bis subjects of ho ‘ 
kingdoms reflected on [»ast disorders, besides 
regarding bis person as infinitely jiieeious, 
they would entertain the strongest desire*of 
seeiiriiig themselves against tlie return of like 
calamities, by a tborongb union of laws, [lar- 
liaiiienls, and privileges. He considered not, 
that this very retleetion operated, as yet, in a 
contrary manner on men’s prejmlii es, and kept 
alive that inutualf hatred between tbe na- 
tions, wbieb bad been earrieil to (Iw greatt‘si 
extremities, and requiri'd time to allay it 
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1'lu! urjreiit ihc kin;; appc;vr<‘<l in pro- 

motin'*; so ust'ful ;i mt‘;i''!nv, tin* rnori* h.irkwnril 
was lli(‘ t^ni;lisli parli.imont in cononrriii;; with 
him; whih* they .iscimIm'iI Ins cxcos^ivo zoal, 
to tliat partiality in favour of his ancient siih- 
jeets, of which (hey thought, that, on other 
'ir-casions, they had reason to (‘oiiiplain. 'rheir 
'‘oitipl.iisance for the king, therefore, carried 
tluMU no farther than to appoint forty-four 
I'liglisli to meet with tliirty-mie Scottish coiii- 
missioiuTs, in order to ihdiheratc eoiiceniing 
ilie terms of a union; hnt without any pow<*r 
*d' making aih anecs tow ards the e.stai>Hshiiiciit 
of it. 

'J'Ih' same sjiirit of iiulejiciuleiiee, and per- 
haps not heller jndgiin-nt, aj)[>earetl in'the 
hoii^'C ol eommons when tlie fjuestion of supply 
was^hronglit before them, by some iiiemhers 
itl.ielieci to till* court. In Aain w'as it urged, 
tliai, tliou;fh tlie king received a supply w hieli 
had been voted W* Kii/aheth, and which had 
not been eolh ' t« d before lier deatli; yet he 
limiid it lairlhened witli a debt cmilraeted by 
the (jiK cn, <'(|ual to the lull amount ol it * that 
pe.'K'c was not Net t horonghly eonehnied with 
Sp.un, and tliat lyel ind was still ( \jn nsi\e to 
him , that on his journey from Se'>tland, 
.nnidst such a eoneonrst ot'people, and on ih.d 
of (he (lui'eii and ii»yLil fitnily, he had e> pended 
( on'<nler.ddi* sums; and that as the eonrtii is 
liad looked for greati'r liluralities Iroin i!u* 
priiie(‘ on Ills accession, .ind had impositl on 
his generoh’s nature ; so the ju’iiice, in his turn, 
would c*xj)ect, at ih*' beginning, some maik of 
duly and attaehiiienl fiHun his ]^)eo]>h*, and 
some coiislJera'">n of liis necessities. No im- 
pression was made on the housi* of eoiiiiiioiis 
hv thesi' topics; and (In* ninjoritv appeared 
fidly determined to refuse all sup])ly. Tin* 
luirtheii of goNernmeiit, at that time, lay sur- 
prisingly light i|noiilh<* people: ainl that very 
reason, which tons, at this distance, may seem 
a mot INC of g('nero*.iU , was the real cause why 
the parliament w as, on all occasions, so remark- 
ably fru;:jal and reserved. 'I'lif y were riot', as 
yet, areustomed to o])eii their purses in so 
liberal a manner as their Mieeessjjrs, in order 
to supply tin* w?int.s of their sov <*rei-g’u ; and 
(he *unal!est demand, how'ever reipiisitt, ap- 
peared in their ^•\es nnreasonahle and e\or- 
hi(;int. Tin* eommons sei*m also to have been 
desirous of reducing fhi' erown to still fartln*!* 
necessities, by their refusing a hill, sent down 
to them by tin* lords, for eiit.'iiling the eniwii 
lainls for ever on the king's heirs and succes- 
sors.'*^ The dissi])ation, made by Kliz:ihelh, 
had prolrihly taught James the necessity of 
thLs law, and shown them the advantage ol 
ri’fiising it. 

Inonler to cover a ilisappointinent with re- 
gard to supply, which might bear a bad con- 
struction, both at home and abroad, James 
sent a message to the house,'*^* in which he told 


them, that he desired no supply; and he was 
very forward in refusing what was never of- 
fered him. Soon after, he prorogued the par- 
liaii^jiit (7th July'), not without discovering, 
ill his speech, visible marks of dissatisfaction, 
hiven so early in his reign, he saw reason to 
make puhlie complaints of tin* restless and 
encroaching spirit of th<* puritanical part}, 
and of the malevolence with whi(*h they endea- 
voured to ins[)ir(* the eoinmons. Nor were his 
eomplaiiits without foundation, or the puritans 
witiiout interest ; since the eoniiiioiis, now 
finding themselves free from the arbilrarv 
government of I'Ui/abeth, Uiado a]iplieation for 
a eonfereiu-e with the lords, and presented a 
petition to tin* king; the purport of holh 
which was, to jiroenre, in favour of the puri- 
lans, a relax.ition of the ecclesiastical laws.*'^ 
The Use of the surplice, and of the cross in 
h.i[)iism, is thire chiefly complained of; hm 
tin- reint'dy seems to have been expected solely 
from the king’s dispensing ]'ower.'*‘* In the 
papirs whieh euiitain Ihi^ application and 
petition, we iii.av aNo set* f)rot>fs of the violent 
aiinnosit} ol tin* (*ommons :igainsl the eatho- 
iie-., together with tin* intolerai mg spirit of that 
assemhi}. [.Str ‘nolc LF, at the end of thts 
to!.\ 

FFACK WITH SPAIN. Jui>, IH. 

This snmm(*r the pca« e with .Spain was 
finally eonehnlt*d, and was sigru'd by the .Spa- 
nish nnnis(t*rs ,i( London,*'* In the conferent'cs 
previous to this treaty, the nations were found 
to li.ive so f(*vv el.iims on each other, that, ex- 
et*pl on aeeoimt of llie support given by Eng- 
land to tin* Lt)\v f’oiinl ry provirief*s, the war 
might apyiear to h.ivt* l)e(*n eontimn*d more on 
aet*ount t)t peisoiKil animosity between Philip 
and Kli/.iheth, than any eontr;irit*ly of political 
interests l>«*t\veeii their sul/icet.s. Some articles 
in the tri*aly, whi(*h seemed prejudicial to the 
Dutch commonwealth, wen* inver executed 
by the king; and as the Spanianls made no 
eoiiiplaiuts on th.it hcail, it appeared that, by 
secret agreement, tin* king had expressly re- 
served the ]niwer of sending assistance to the 
llollainlers.’^** 'J'ln* eonstahle of ('a.stil(! came 
into Kiiglaiid to ratify tin* peace; and on 
the part of England, the earl of Hertford 
wis sent into the Low Countries for the 
same purpose, liinl the earl of Nottingham, 
high admiral, into Spain. 'J'he train of tin* 
latter was iinmerous and splendid; and the 
Spaniards, it is said, were extremely surprised, 
when they hi'held the blooming countenances 
and graee^iil appearance of the English, whom 
their bigotry, infl.ained by the prie.sts, had 
represented as so many monsters and infernal 
daemons. 

Though Englniid, by means of her naval 
force, ‘.va? perfectly secure during the latter 
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years of the Spanish war, James showed an 
impatience to put an end to hostilities ; and 
soon after his accession, before any tarms of 
peace were concerted, or even propcTstd by 
Spain, he recalled all the letters of marque** 
wlii<‘h had been granted by queen Elizabeth. 
Archduke Albert had made some advances of 
a like nature, which invited the king to 
take this friendly st<‘p. But what is remark- 
able ; in James’s proclamation for that j*urjM>se, 
he plainly supposes, that, as he had himself, 
while kitig of Scotland, always lived in amity 
with Spain, peace was attached to his person, 
and that merely by his acce.^.sion to the crown 
of England, without any articles «)f treaty or 
agreement, he bad ended the war between the 


kingdoms.*^ This ignorance of the law of 
nations may appear surprising in a prince, who 
was thirty-six years of age, and who had reigned 
from bis infancy; did we not consider, that a 
king of Scotland, who lives in close friendship 
with England, has few transactions to manage 
with foreign princes, and has little opportunity 
of acquiring experience. Unhappily for James, 
his timidity, his prejudices, his itidoleiK'C, his 
love of amusement, pai’ticularly of hunting, to 
which he was miieli addi(‘t(‘d, ever prevented 
him from making any progress in the knov^- 
ledge or pr.ictiee of foreign politics, and in a 
little time diminished that regard which all the 
neighlKiuring nations had paid to England 
during the rtign cf his iiredccessor.*"* 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Gunjiowder Conspiract/, — Parliament r~--T‘nire hclwi.rf Spaw and the United Provmce, 
A Parliament. — Death of the French King. — Armtnianism. — Slate if Ireland. 


E are now to relate :in event, <»no of the 
most memorable that history h:iK con- 
veyed to posterity, and containing* at onc(* a 
singular proof both of the strength and we.aiw- 
iiess of the human mind ; its \vid(‘st departim* 
from morals, and most steady attaehinenl to 
religious prejudices. ’'I'is the Gnnpotrder 
treason of w\dch I speak ; a fact as certain as 
it appears incredil)!;. 

GUNTOWDER CONSPIRACY. I «():>. 

Tiik Roman ratholics had exjjeeted great 
favour and indulgence on the accession of 
J.itru'S, h(»th as he was descended from l^lary, 
whose life they believed to have been sacrificed 
to their cause, and ns he himself, in his early 
)oiith, was imagined to have shown some jiar- 
tiality towards them, which nothing, they 
thought, but interest and necessity had since 
restrained. It is pretended, that he had even 
entered Into positive engagemt'nts to tolerate 
their religion, as soon as he should mount the 
throne of S ngla;;/! ; wln'ther their credulity 
had interpreted in this sense some obliging 
expressions of the king*s, or that he had em- 
ployed such an artifice, in order to render 
them favourable to his title.^ Very soon they 
discovered their mistake: and were at once 
surprised and enraged to find James, on all 
oceasions, express his intention of strictly 
executing the laws enacted against them, and 
of peiseveriiig in all the rigorous measures .if 
Elizabeth!* Cateshy, ageiitlemaii of good parts 
and of an ancient family, first thought of a 
most extraordinary method of revenge ; and he 
opened his intention to Pierey, a descendant 
of the illustrious house of Northiuiiberlaiid. 
Ill one of their conversations with regard to 
the distri’ssed condition of the catholics, Pierey 
having broken into a sally of passion, and 
mentioned assassinating the king; Calesby 
took the opportunity of revealing to him a 
nobler and more extensive plan of treason, 
whieh not only included a sure exeeutioii of 
vi'ugeaiice, but afford*’d some hopes of re- 
storing the catholic religion in England. In 
vain, said he, would you put an end to the 
king's life: he has ehildre^^ who would suc- 
ceed l>oth to his crown and to liis maxims of 
guvcnimciit. In vain would you extinguish 


the vvhtde royal family: tlii’ nobility, the gen 
try, the )iarliameiit, an* all Infected with tin- 
same heresy, and eouhl raise to the throne 
aijotlier priiiee and .mother family, who, be- 
sides their h.itred to our religion, would bt* 
animal (‘d with revenge for the tragical deatli 
of their predecessors. To serve any good pur- 
pose, we must destroy, at one blow, the king, 
the royal family, the lords, the commons; and 
bury' .'ill our < nemies in one common ruin. 
Happily, they are all asscmhh.*<l on the first 
iiicetiiig of the parliament ; am! afford us the 
opportunity of glorious and useful vengeanee. 
Great jireparatioiis will not be requisite. A few 
of us, eombining, may run a mine below the 
hall in which they meet; and choosing the very 
moment when the king harangues both houses, 
consign ovc‘r to destruction these determined 
foes to all piety and religion. Meanwhile, we 
durselves standing aloof, safe and unsuspected, 
shall triumph in being the instruments of 
divine wrath, and shall behold with pleasure 
those sacrilegious walls, in which were ])usscd 
the edicts for proscribing our church and 
butchering her ehildreu, tossed into a thou- 
sand fragments; while Their impious inha- 
bitants, iiicdilatiiig, perhaps, still new perse- 
cutions against us, pass from Haines above to 
(lames b<*low, there fi>r ever to endure the 
torments due to cbeir olfeuc'es,® 

Pierey was charmed with this project of 
Cateshy; and they agreed to comiiiuiiieate the 
matter to a few more, and among the rest to 
Thomas Winter, whom they sent over to 
Flanders, in quest of Fawkes, an oHieer in the 
Spanish service, with whose zeal and courage 
thi'y were all thoroughly acquainted. When 
they enlisted any new conspirator, in order to 
bind him to secrecy, they always, together with 
an oath, employed the Cominuiiion, the nicJst 
sacred rite of their religion.'^ And it is remark- 
able, that no one of these pious devotees ever 
entertained the le:ist eompiinetion with regard 
to the cruel massacre whieh they projected, of 
whatever was great and eminent in the nation. 
Some of them only were startled by the re- 
tlectioii, th:it of necessity many catholics must 
be present ; as sjicetators or attendants on the 
king, or as having scats in the house of peers : 
but I'esmotid, a Jesuit, and Garnet, superior 
of that order in England, removed these 
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jitTuplos, and sbi.wetl them ln>w the interests 
<>r ivlij^ion re<|nire<l tliat the iniiuceiit should 
here he sacrihceil willi the guilty. • , 

All this j»a.ssetl in the spring and sunnner of | 
the year 1604; when the conspirators also | 
hired a house in Pierey’s name, adjoining to 
that in which the parliament was tn assemble. 
Towanls the end of that year they began their | 
operations. That they might be less inter- | 
rupted, and give less suspicion to the neigh- 
bourhood, they carried in store <}f provisitius 
with them, and never desisted from their la- 
bour. Obstinate in their ])urpose, and eon- 
lirmed by passion, by principle, and by mutual 
exh(»rtatioii, they little feared death in com- 
parison of a disap))oiittment ; and having pro- 
viilcd arms, together with the instruments of 
their labour, they resolved there to pei ish in 
ease of a discoveiy. Their perseverance ad- 
vanced the w<irk ; and they soon pierce<l the 
wall, though three yards in thiekuess; hut on 
approaching the other side, they were some- 
what startled at hearing a iioi^e, which they 
knew not how to account for. Upon inquiry, 
they found that it came from the vault hcdow 
till* house of lords ; that a magazine of coals 
had hern kept there ; and that, as the coals 
were selling off, the vault would be let to the 
bight st bidder. The opportunity was imine- 
diattdy seized ; the phiee hired by Piercy ; thirty- 
six barrels t)f powder lodged in it 5 the vrhole 
eovered up with faggots and billets ; the doors 
of the cellar boldly ilung oi)en ; and every btidy 
adinitted, as if it eoiitaiued nothing dangerous. 

Confident of success, j hey now began to look 
forward, and to ])lan the remaining part of 
their pnij* et. I'lic kii^g, the queen, prince 
IJenry, were all expected to be present at the 
ojicuing of pariianient. The thike, by reason 
of his tender age, woiilil be absent ; and it was 
resolved, that Pierey should seize him, or as- 
sassinate him. The })riiicess Elizabeth, a 
ehibl likewise, was kept at lord IJarrington’s 
house at Warwickshire 5 and sir Everard Digby, 
Hookwood, Grant, being let into the conspi- 
racy, engaged to assemble their friends on 
pretencieof a hunting match, and seizing that 
princess, immediately to proclaim her queen. 

So transported were they with r;\ge against 
tlieir adversaries, and so charmed with the 
prospect of revenge, tlwit they forgot all care 
of their own safety ^ and trusting to the ge- 
neral confusion, which must result from so 
unexpected a blow, they foresaw not, that the 
fuiy of the people, now unrestrained by any 
authority, must have turned against them, 
and would probably ha- e satiated itself, by an 
universal massacre of the catliolicra. 

The day so long wished for, now approached, 
‘>n which the parliament was appointed to 
assemble. The dreadful secret, though com- 
ouinicated to above twenty persons, had been 
religiously kept, duHng the space pf near a 
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year and a half. No remorse, no pity, no 
fear of punishment, no hope of reward, h<ul, as 
yet, induced any one conspirator, either to 
abandon the imterprise, or make a discovery of 
t. The holy fury had extinguished in tlair 
breast every other motive; and it was ari indis- 
.•retion at last, proceeding chiefly from these 
very bigoted prejudices and partialities, which 
saved ih<‘ nation. 

Ten day.s before the meeting of parliament, 
lord Munteagle, a catholic', son to lord JVIorley, 
received the following letter, which had been 
delivered to his servant by an unknown haiiA. 
“ My l^zird, Gut of thc' love I hear to some of 
your friends, I have a care of your pn*serva- 
tfoii. Therefore would advise you, as you ten- 
der your lift*, todevist* some excuse to shift off 
your attt'iidance at this parliament. For God 
atjd man have concurred to punish the wick- 
edness of this time. And think ^lot slightly of 
this advertisement; bnttfretire yourself into 
3our ct)iintry, where 3’ou may expect the event 
in safety. For though there be no appearance 
of any stir, yet, 1 say, they will reccivt? a ter- 
rible blow this parliament, and yet they shall 
not see who hurts them. This counsel is not 
to be contemned, because it may do you good, 
and can do you «io harm : for the danger is 
past as soop as you have burned the letter. 
And I hope God will give you the grace to make 
good use of it, unto whose holy protection I 
com mend you.” 

Mont eagle knew not what toirnake of this 
letter ; and though inclined to think it a fool- 
ish attempt to frighten and ridicule him, he 
judged if safest to carry it to lo^sd Salisbury, 
secretary of state. ^J'hough Salisbury too was 
incliiit'd to pay little attention to it, he 
thought propler to Iny it before the king, 
who earne to town a few days after. To the 
king it appeared not so light a matter ; and 
from the serious earnest style of the letter, 
be conjectured, that it implied something 
dangerous .and important, A terrihh htowt 
iind yet the authors concealed: a danger so 
sudden^ and yet so great ; these efiftuinstanees 
seemed all to denote some* contrivance by 
gunpowder ; and it w'as thought advisable to 
inspect all the vaults below the houses of 
parliament. This care belongcul to the earl 
of Suffolk, lord chamberlain ; who purposely 
delayed the search, till the day before the 
meeting of parliament. He remarked those 
great piles of wood and faggots which lay in 
the vault under the upper house ; and hi* cast 
his eye upon Fawkes, who stood in a dark 
corner, and passed himself for Piercy's ser- 
vant. That daring and di‘termined courage, 
which so much distiiupiished this conspirator, 
even among those heroe.s in villany, was fully 
painted in his countenance, and was not 
passed unnoticed by the chamberlain.'’ Such 
a quantity also of fuel, for the use of one who 
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lived 80 little in town as Piercy, ap[»eared a 
little extraordinary; and upon comparing all 
circuin'?taiices, it was resolved that a more 
thorough iiis))eetion should be inaile. AI)out 
midnight, sir Thon».as Kiievet, a justice of 
peace, was sent with proper attendants; and 
before the door of the vault finding Fawkes, 
who had just finished all his preparations, he 
iiiimediatfdy seized him, and turning' over the 
'iig'jifots, diseovered the powder. I'he matches 
and evi ry thing proper for setting fire to the 
train were taken in Fawkes’s pocket; who 
Audi ug his guilt now apparent, and seeing no 
refuge hut in hohlness and despair, expressed 
the utmost regret, that he had lost the oppor- 
tunity of firing the powder at onee, and bf 
sweetening his own death by that of his ene- 
mies.*^ Before the eouncil, he displayed the 
same intrepid lirinness, mixed even with seorii 
and disdain refusing to (liseov»*r his aeeoin- 
pliees, and showing no «*oncern hut for the 
failure of the LMiterprise.^ I'his ohh1iu;iey bisted 
two or three days: but being confined to the 
I'ower, left to reflect on his guilt and danger, 
and the r.*iek being just shown to him ; his 
courage, fatigued with so long an effort, and 
unsu)>ported hy hope or society, at last failed 
him ; and he made a full discovery of ail the 
conspirators.® 

(?ateshy, Pierey, and the other eriiiiitials, 
who were in Loiulun, though th(>y had heard of 
the alarm taken at a letter sent to Mouteagh*; 
though they*’ had beard of the ehamberlain’s 
search ; yet w(*re resolved to persist to the 
utmost, and never abandon their hopes of 
success. FF, at tUe end of\hh Tot,'] 

But at last, hearing that Fawkes was arrested, 
they hurried d*»wn to Warwickshire; where 
sir Everard Dighy, thinking himself assured 
that stieecss had attended his confederates, was 
already in arms, in order to seize the princess 
Elizabeth. She ftad eseapc’d into Coventry; 
and they were obliged to put themselves on 
their defence against the country, who were 
raised from all quarters, and armed, hy tl^ 
sheriff. ISiC conspirators, with all their at- 
tendants, never exceeded the number of eighty 
persons; and being surrounded on every side, 
could no longer entertain hopes, either of pre- 
vailing or escaping. Having therefore con- 
fessed themselves, and received absolution, 
they boldly prepared for death, and resolved 
to sell their lives as dear as possible to the 
assailants. But even this miserable consolation 
was«%ienied them. Some of their powder took 
fire, and disabled them fur defence.*® The 
people rushed in upon them. Pierey and Cateshy 
were killed by one shot. Digby, Rookwood, 
Winter, and others, being taken prisoners, 
were tried, confessed their guilt, and died, as 
well as Garnet, by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. Notwithstanding this horrid crime, 
the bigoted catholics were so devoted to 


Garnet, that they fancied miracles to be 
wrought by his blood ;** and in Spain he was 
regareVd as a iiiarlyr.'^ 

Neither had the desperate fortune of the 
conspirators urged them to this enterprise, nor 
had the former profligacy of their lives pre- 
pared them for so great a crime. Before that 
audacious attempt, their conduct seems, in 
general, to he liable to no reproach. Ciiteshy’s 
character had entitled him to such regard, 
that lliKikwood aiirl Digby were seduced hy 
their implicit trust in his judgment; and they 
declari*d, tluit, from th<* motive alone of 
friendship to him, they were re;idy, on any 
occasion, to have sacrificed their lives. IFigby 
himself was as highly esteemed and beloved as 
any man in England; and he had been par- 
ti(‘ularlv honoured with the good opinion of 
queen Elizabeth.'* It was bigoted zeal .ahine, 
the most absurd of prejudices inasqued with 
rc.ison, the most criminal of passions covered 
with the appearanee of duty, which seduced 
ihein into measures, that were fatal to them- 
selves, and had so nearly proved fatal to their 
cour.try.*^ 

The lords Mordaunt and Stourton, tw'o ca- 
tholics, were fined, llie fornuT ten tliousand 
pounds, the latter four thousand, hy the Star- 
Chamber; because their absence from parlia- 
ment h.i<l begotten a suspicion of their being 
acquainted with the conspiracy. The earl of 
Northumlierlaiul was lined thirty thoiiiaiul 
pounds, and detained several years prisoner 
in the Tower; because, to nutrition other 
grounds of suspicion, Jje had admitted Fierey 
into the number of gentlemfii pensioners, 
without his taking the requisite oiiths.*'* 

'J’lie king, in his speech to the parliament, 
observed, that though ndigion had «*iigaged 
the conspirators in so critniiial an attempt, yet 
fiiight we not to involve all the Roman catho- 
lics in the same gi.dt, or suppose them equally 
dis|)osedto coiimiit such enormous barbarities. 
Many holy men, he said, and our ancestors 
among the rt‘st, had been seduced to concur 
with that church in her scholastic doctrines ; 
who yet had never admitted her si^litioiis 
principles, concerning the pope’s power of de- 
throning kings, or .sanctifying assassination. 
The wrath of Heaven is denouneeil against 
crimes, hut innocent* error may obtain its fa- 
vour; and nothing can be more hateful thafi 
theuncharitahleness of the puritans, who con- 
demn alike to eternal torments, even the most 
iiioflcnsive partisans of popery. For his part, 
he added, that conspiracy, however atrocious, 
should never alter, in the least, his plan of 
govern meiihw while with one hand he punished 
guilt ; with the other he would still support 
and protect innocence. *7 After this speech, 
he prorogued the parliament till the SSnd of 
January.'® 

1606'. .The moderation, and, 1 may sayi 
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magnatiimity, of the king;, iuiiiicdiately after so 
narrow an esrape from a most detestable con- 
spiracy, was iKjwise agreeable to his subjects. 
Their animosity against ])opery, even before tiiis 
provocation, had risen to a great pitch ; and it 
had perhaps been more prudent in James, by 
a little dissimulation to have conformed hini> 
s(df to it. Ills theological learning, confirmed 
hy disputation, had happily fixed his judgment 
in the protestant faith ; yet was his heart 
a little biassed by the allurements of Home, 
and he had been well pleased, if the making of 
some advances could have affectc*d an union 
with that ancient inother-clmreh. He strove 
to abate the acrimony of his own 6uh]ects 
against the religion of their fathers : he be- 
came himself the objeet of their diffidence and 
aversion. Whate\er measures he embraced ; 
in Scotland to introduce jirelacy, in England 
to enforce the authority of the established 
church, and support its rites and cerenioiiics, 
were interpreted as so many steps towards 
p('pery ; and were represented by the punt.ins 
as syinjitoiis of idolatry and superstition. Igno- 
rant of the eonsequenees, or unwilling to 
saerifice to politics his inclination, which he 
called his conseicn<*e, he persevered in the 
same measures, and gave trust and prtder- 
incut, almost inditfenmtly, to his eatliolie and 
jfi’otestuiit sub)(‘cts. And finding his person, 
as well as his title less obnoxious to the chtin'h 
of Rome, than those of Elizabeth, he gradually 
abated the rigour of those laws, winch had 
ht-cn enacted against that church, and which 
were so acceptable to* his bigoted subjects. 
But the efiVets of thcpe dispositions on both 
bides became not very sensible till towards the 
conclusion of his reign. 

At this time James seems to have possessed 
the atlectioiis even of his English subjects, 
and, in a tolerable degree, their esteem and 
regard. Hitherto their complaints were chiefly 
levelled against his too great constancy in his 
early friendships ; a quality which, had it 
been attended with more economy, the wise 
would have excused, and the candid W'ould 
even, jicrhaps, have ajiplaudcd. His parts, 
which were not despicable, and his learning, 
which was great, being highly extolled by his 
courtiers and gownmeii, and not yet tried in 
the management of aify delicate affairs, for 
which he was unfit, raised a high idea of him 
hi the world ; nor was it always through flat- 
tery or insincerity that he received the title of 
the second Solomon. A report, which was 
sudilenly spread about this time, of his being 
assassinated, visibly struck a great consteriiA- 
tum into all orders of men.'® Tfie commons 
also abated, this session, somewhat of their 
excessive frugality, and granted him an aid, 
payable in four years, of three subsidies and 
*|x fifteenths, which sir Francis Bacon said in 
the house,®® might amount to abdut four 


hundred thousand pouuds : and for once the 
king and parliament parted in friendship and 
good humour. The hatred which the catho- 
lics so visibly bore him, gave him, at this time, 
an additional value in the eyes of his people. 
The only considerable point in which the 
cotiinions incurred his displeasure, was hy dis- 
covering their constant good-will to the puri- 
tans, in whose favour they desired a <‘oiiferc'nee 
with the lords :®' which was rejec.'ted. 

The chief affair transacted next session, 
(iHth Nov.) w:is the intended union of tlv! 
two kingdoms.®® Nothing could exceed the 
king's passion and zeal for this noble enter- 
Ij^'isc, but the pari. ament's jirejudicc and re- 
luctance against it. There remain two excel- 
lent speeches in favour of the union, which it 
would not be inqtrojicr to compare together ; 
that of the king,®*' and that of sir Francis 
Bacon. Those, who affect in evety thing such 
an extreme contempt for'^James, will he sur- 
prised to find, that his discourse, both for 
good reasoning and eloquent composition, 
ap]>roachcs vei'y near that of a man, who was 
undoubtedly, at that time, one of the greatest 
geniuses in Europe. A few trivial indiscretions 
and indecorums may be said to characterize 
the haraiigii(‘ of the monarch, and mark it for 
his own. And, in general, so open and avowed 
a decdaratioii in favour of a measure, while he 
had taken no rare, by any jirecaution or in- 
trigue, to ensure success, way safely he pro- 
nounced an indibcreliiiii. But the art of 
managing jiarliaments, by private interest or 
cabal, bi^iig found hillierto of little use or ne- 
cessity, had not, as yt‘t,^ccom(? a part of 
English politics. In the common course of 
affairs, govenimeiit could he conducted with- 
out their assistance ; and when their concur- 
rence became necessary to the measures of the 
crown, it was, generally sj^aking, except in 
times of great faction and discontent, obtained 
without much difficulty. 

The king’s influence seems to have ren- 
dered the Scottish parliament co||iial in all 
the steps which they took towards the union. 
Though the advantages which Scotland might 
hope from that measure were more consider- 
able ; yet were the objections too, with regard 
to that kingdom, mure striking and obvious. 
The benefit which must have resulted to 
England, both by accession of strength and 
security, was nut despicable; and as the 
English were hy far the greater nation, and 
possessed the seat of government, the otijcc- 
tions, either from the point of honour, or 
from jealousy, could not reasonably have any 
place among them. The English parliament 
indeed seem to have been swayed merely by 
the vulgar motive of national antipathy. And 
they persisted so Obstinately in their prejudices, 
that all the efforts for a thorough niiioii and 
incorporation ended only in the abolition of 
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the hostile laws formerly enacted between 
the kingdoms.** 

Som<i precipitate* steps which the king, a 
little after his accession, had taken, in order 
to promote his favourite project, had been here 
observed to do more injury than service. From 
his own autliority, he had assumed the title 
of king 4)f Great Britain ; and had quartered 
the arms of Scotland with those of England, 
in all coins, flags, and ensigns, lie had also 
engaged the judges to make a declaration, 
that all those who, after the union t>f the 
TOW ns, should be horn in either kingdom, 
were* for that reason alone, naturalized in both. 
7'his was a nice question, Jind, according to 
the ideas of ihost: times, sus(‘eptihlo of subtle 
reasoning on both sides. The king was llu* 
same ; the parliaments were <lifterei»t. To 
render the people therefore the same, we must 
suppose that the 8j>vcreigii authority resided 
chiefly in the prince, and that these ptipiilar 
assemblies were rather instituted to assist with 
money and advice, than endowed with any 
controlling or active powers in the goverii- 
inenl. It is evidmt, says Bacon in his plead- 
ings on this subject, that alt othar conttnon- 
wealths^ monarchies only c^ccptcdy do :iuhsi^l 
by a law jt-recedent. For vdicre autltorily is 
divided amongst many officerst they not 
perpetual^ hut annual or temporary^ and not 
to receive their authority Imt hy elerfmi, and 
cet'tain perspns too have voices only in that 
e lection t and the like ; these arc busy and vu- 
nons frames f which qf necessity do presuppose 
a taw precedent y written or unv^iUct^ to guide 
and direct lh€m:%at m monarchies, especially 
hereditary, that ts, when several families or 
lineages of people do submit themselves to one 
tine, imperial or royal, the stibrnission is more 
natural or simple; which aftermirds, hy law 
subsequent, is pnfi cted, and made more formal: 
but that is grounded upon nature?’^ It would 
seem from this reasoning, that the idea of 
a hereditary, unlimited monarchy, though im- 
plicitly suj^nosed in many public transactions, 
had scarcely ever, as yet, been cxpn*ssly formed 
by any English lawyer or politician. 

luxrept the obstinacy of the parliament with 
regard to the union, and an attempt on the 
king’s ecclesiastical jurisdiction,*^ most of their 
measures, during this session, were sufficiently 
respectful and obliging ; though they still dis- 
cover a vigilant spirit and a careful attention 
towards national liberty. The votes also of 
the commons show, that the house contained 
a mixture of puritans, who had acquired great 
authority among them, *7 and who, together 
with rtiligious prejudices, were continually sug- 
gesting ideas more suitable to a popular than 
a monarchical form of government. The na- 
tural appetite for rule madeS.he f'oirimoiisleiid 
a willing ear to every doctrine wViuh tended 
to augment their own power And influence. 


IG 07 . A petition was moved in the lower 
house for a more rigorous execution of the 
laws itljrainst popish recusants, and an abate- 
ment towards protestant clergymen, who 
scrupled to observe the ceremonies. Both these 
points were eijuatly unacceptable to the king; 
and he sent ordere to the house to proeeed no 
farther in that matter. The eomnioiis were 
inclined, at first, to (‘onsider these orders as a 
breach of privilege*: but they soon a**quieseed, 
when told that this measure of the king’s was 
supported hy many precedents during the 
reign of Elizabeth.'^ Had Ihey been always 
disposed to make tin* pn cedents of that reign 
the rule of their conduct, they needed never 
ha\e had any quarrel with any of their 
iiionarehs. 

The eoinplaiuts of Spanish depredations were 
veiy' loud among the English iner<*hants.‘’y The 
lower house sent a message to the lords (ftth 
June), desiring a eoiirert*nee with them, in 
order to their presenting a joint petition to the 
king on the subject, 'flu* lords took some 
time to deliberate on this message; because, 
they said, the matti*r was weighty and rark 
It probably occurred to them at first, that 
the parliament’s interposing in affairs of state 
would appear unusual and extraordinary. Aiid> 
to show that in this sentiment they were not 
guided by court influence; after th4*y had 
deliberated, they agreed to the conference. 

The house of (‘oinmons beg'an now to fei*! 
themselves of such iinportauee, that on the 
motion of sir Edwin Saadys, a ineinher of gn*at 
authority, they entered, for the first time, an 
ord<*r for the regular keeping of their jour- 
iials.'**^ When all business was fini.sti(*d, the 
king prorogued the parlianient. 

About this time there was an insurrection 
of the country people in Northainptonshii'c, 
headed by one Reynolds, a man of low condi- 
tion, They wont about destroying inclosures ; 
but carefully avoided coinmitting any other 
outrage. ^'hiR insurn'ctioii was easily sup- 
pressed (4th July), and though great lenity was 
used towards the rioters, yet were some of the 
ringleaders punished. The chief cause of that 
trivial eoinniotion seems to have been, of it 
self, far from trivial. The practice still con- 
tinued in England, of disusing tillage, and 
throwing the land iiilo inclosures for the .sake 
of pasture. By this means the kingdom was 
depopulated, at least prevented from increasing 
so much in people as might have been ex- 
pected from the daily increase of industry 
and commerce. 

TRUCE BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE 
UNITED PROVINCES. 

NkXT year presents us with nothing memo- 
rable : Init in the s])ring of the subsequent 
[l60<l], after a long negotiation, was con 
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rladccl, by a truce of twelve years, that war, 
wliich for near half a century had been carried 
on with Jsueh fury between Spain anil the 
Slittes of tlie U nited Provinces. Never contest, 
seemed, at Hrst, more unequal : never contest 
was finished with more honour to the %veaker 
party. On the side of Spain were nninhers, 
riches, authority, discipline: on the side of the 
ev oiled provinc‘es were found the attachment 
to liberty and the enthu.siasin of reli''ion. Jly 
her naval enterprises the republic maintained 
herarmie.s; and. joining' peaeid ill industry to 
military valour, slie was enabled, by her own 
foree, to support herself, and gradually rely less 
on those iieighhoiiring princes, who, from jea- 
lousy to Spain, were at first prompted to encou- 
rage her revolt. Long had the pride of that 
monarchy prevailed over her interest, and pre- 
vented her from hearkening to any terms of 
liceommodation with her Feljcdlious subjects. 
Kut finding all intercourse cut off between her 
provinces by the tnarilitne force of the Slates, 
she at last agreed to treat with them as a free 
people, and solemnly to renounce all claim and 
pretension to their sovereignty. 

This chief pr»int being gained, the tixvify 
was easily brought to a eon<*lusioii, under the 
joint mediation and guarantee of Prance and 
Kngland (30th March), All exterior appear- 
ances of honour were paiil equally to both 
crowns : hut very diffei'ent were the sent iinents 
which the Slates, as well as all Europe, enter- 
tained of the princes who wore them. Fruga- 
lity 'and vigotir, the chii^f cireuinstances which 
procure, regard among foreign nations, shone 
out as conspieuooaly in Henry as they were 
deficient in James. 'Fo a contempt of the 
English monarch, Henry seems to have 
aildcd a coiisiilcrahle degree of jealousy and 
aversion, which were sentiments altogether 
without foundation. James was just and fair 
in all transactions with his allies, but it ap- 
pears from the memoirs of those times, that 
each side deemed him partial towards their 
adversary, and fancied that he had entered 
into secret measures against theni.*'^ So little 
equity have men in their judgments of their 
own affairs ; and so dangerous is that entire 
neutrality affected by the king of England I 
• 

• A FARLIAMEJJT.’ Fth. .0, 1610. 

Tim little concern which James took ii 
foreign aflairs renders the domestic occurrences 
parti<*iilarly those of parliament, the most in- 
lerestiiig of his reign. A new session was held 
this spring ; the king full of hopes^of receiving 
supply; the comtmm.s of circumscribing his 
prerogative, I'he earl of Salisbury, now created 
treasurer on the death of the earl of Dorset 
laid open the king's necessities, first to the 
peers, then to a committee of t^e lower 
Jouse.^3 He insisted on the unavoidable ex- 


pellee incurred in suppfirting the navy, and in 
sujipressing a late insurrection in Ireland : he 
iientiuiicd three numerous courts which the 
king was obliged to maintain, for himself, for 
the queen, and for the prince of Wales : h<‘ 
jhserved, that queen Elizabeth, though a 
•iiiglc woman, had received very large siip|ilie$ 
in the yeais pri'cediiig her death, which alone 
were expensive to her: and he remarked that, 
.hiring lu'r reign, she had alienated many of 
the crown lands; an expedient which, tlxiugh 
t .supplied her present necessities, without 
laying burdens on her |K:ople, extremely 
multiplied the necessities of her successor. 
F«om all these causes he thought it nowise 
strange, that 11 k' king's income should fall 
short so great a sum as eighty one thousand 
pounds of his stated and regular expenoe; 
without mentioning contingencies, which 
ought always to be esteemed a ftmrth of the 
yearly charges. And as the crown was now 
ueces-sarily burdened with a great and urgent 
debt of 300,000 pounds, he thence inferred the 
absolute necessity of an immediate and large 
supply from the people. To all these reasons, 
which James likewise urged in a speech ad- 
dresslrd to both lionises (2 1st March), the com- 
mons remained inexorahk\ But, not to shock 
the king with an absolute refusal, they granted 
him one subsidy and one fifteenth ; which 
wr>uld scarcely amount to a hundred thousand 
pounds. And J ames received the |portifi cation 
of discovering, in vain, all his wants, and of 
begging aid of subjects who had no reasonable 
iiidiilgentc or consideration for him. 

Among the many cau^ of cITsgust and 
quarrel, which now daily and unavoidably 
multiplied between prince and parliament, this 
article of money is to Ije regarded as none of 
the least considerable. After the discoveiy and 
conquest of the West Indiea^ gold and silver 
became every day more plentiful in England, 
as well as in the rest of Europe; and the price 
of all commodities and provisions rose to a 
height beyond what had been kiiov^ .since tlie 
dedensionof the Roman empire. As the re- 
venue of the crown rose not in proportion 
the prince was insensibly reduced to poverty 
amidst the general riches of his subjects, and 
required additional funds, in order to support 
the same magnifieeiice and force which had 
been uiaintniiied by former monarchs. But, 
while money thus flowed into England, we may 
observe, that, at the same time, and proj],ably 
from that very cause, arts and industry of all ^ 
kinds received a mighty increase; and ele- 
gance in every eqjoymcnt of life became better 
known, and more cultivated among all ranks 
of people. The king's servants, both civil and 
military, his courtiers, his ministers, demanded 
more ample supufiies from the impoverished 
prince, and were not contented with the same 
simplicity of living which had satisfied their 
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ancestors. Tlu* pruicchitnsi>lf bu^aii to regard 
an increase of pomp and splendour as reciuisite 
to supi'tort the dignity of his character, and to 
preserve the same superiority above liis su>> 
jects, whi(‘h Ids predecessors had enjoyed. 
Some equality too, and proportion to the other 
sovereigns of Europe, it was natural for him 
to desire ; ami as they had universally enlarged 
their revenue, and multiplied their taxes, the 
king of England deemed it reasonable that his 
subjects, who were generally as rich as theirs, 
j»hould b<^'lr with patience some additional hur- 
tlien$f and impositions. 

Unhappily for the king, those very riches, 
with the increasing knowledge of the age, 
hred opposite sentiiiKUits in his subjects ; and, 
begetting a spirit of freedom and independence, 
disposed them to pay little regard either to 
the entreaties or menaces of their sovt*rcign. 
While the haroiis possessed their former im- 
mense property and exteiisive jurisdictions, 
llu-y were apt, at every disgust, to endanger 
the monandi, and tlirow the whole govern- 
ment into confusion : hut this confusion often, 
in its till II, proved favourahh* to the nionareh, 
and made the nation again submit to him, in 
order to re-CsStablish justice and traii(|i«'l]ity. 
After the power of alienations, as well as the 
iiHTcase of coiiiuicrce, had thrown the balance 
of property into the hands of the eoinmons, 
the situation of atfairs, and the disiiositions ot 
men, became susceptible of a more regular 
plan of liberty •, and the laws were not sup- 
ported singly by the authority of the sovereign. 
And though in that interval, after tl'.e decline 
of the peer'^t and h.yfore. the jieople had yet ex- 
perienced their force, the princes assumed an 
exorbitant power, and had almost annihilated 
the constitution under the weight of their pre- 
rogative ; as soon as the commons recovered 
from tlieir k‘thai)gy, they seem to have been 
astonished at the danger, and were resolved to 
secure liberty by firmer harriers thau their 
ancestors had hitherto provided for it. 

Had James possessed a very rigid frugalitj', 
he might have warded off this crisis somewhat 
longer; and waiting patiently for a favourable 
opportunity to increase and fix his revenue, 
might have secured the extensive authority 
transmitted to him. On the other hand, had 
the commons been inclined to act with more 
generosity and kindness towards their prince, 
they might probably have turned his necessities 
to good aceoiint, and have bribed him to depart 
jieaceably from the more dangerous articles 
of his prerogative. But he was a foreigner, 
and ignorant of the arts of popularity ; they 
were soured by ndigious prejudices, and tena- 
cious of their money: and, in this situation, it 
is no wonder that, during this whole reign, 
wc scarcely find an intcrvkl of mutual con- 
fidence and friendship between prince and 
parliament. 


The king, by liis prerogative alone, had some 
years before altered the rates of the customs, 
and ^ad established higher impositions on 
several kinds of merchandise. This exercise 
of power will naturally, to us, appear arbitral^ 
and illegal ; yet, according to the principles 
and practices of that time, it might admit of 
some apolog}'. The duties of tonnage aiul 
poundage were at first granted to the crown, 
by a vote of ])arlianicnt, and for a limited 
time; and jls the grant frequently expired and 
was renewed, there could nut then arise any 
doubt eoneiTiiing the origin of the king’s right 
to levy these duties; and this imposition, like 
all others, was plainly derived from the volun- 
tary consent of the people. But as Henry V. 
and all the succeeding sovereigns had the re- 
venue eonferred on them for life, the priiu-t, 
so long in possession of these duties, began 
gradually to consider them as his own proper 
right and inheritance, and regarded the viite 
of pai-liainent as a mere formality, which rather 
expressed the acquiescence of the people in his 
prerogative, than bestowed any new gift or 
reveniu‘ upon him. 

The parliament, when it first gr;inted pound- 
age to the crown, had fixed no particular 
tales: the impositiou was given as a shilling 
a pound, or five pvr cent, on all eoniinodities : 
it was left to the king hirnsi'lf, and the [>rivy 
eouiieii, aided by the advice of such merchants 
Jis they should think proper to I'onsult, to fix 
the value of goods, and thereby the rates of 
the customs : and as that value had been set- 
tlcd before the discovdryof the West-Indies, it 
was become iimcli inferior to the prices which 
almost all commodilics bore in e\ery market 
in Europe ; and eoiiscijucntly, the customs on 
many goods, though supposed to be five per 
cent, was in reality much inferior. The king, 
therefore, was naturally led to think that rates 
which were now plainly false, ought to he 
corrected that a valuation of commodities, 
fixed by one act of the privy council, might be 
amended by 'another ; that if his right to 
poundage were inherent in the crown, he 
should also possess, of himself, the right of 
correcting its inequalities ; if this duty were 
granted ]>y the people, he should at least sup- 
port the spirit cif the law, by fixing a new and 
a justcr valuation of all commorlities. But 
besides this reiisoniiig, which seems plausible, 
if not solid, the king w;ts supported in that act 
of power by direct precedents, suiiie in tlic 
reign of Mary, some in the beginning of Eli- 
ssaheth.'*® Both these princesses had, without 
consent of parliament altered the rates of 
commodities ; and as their iinpositiuns had, 
all along, been submitted to witl^iut a mur- 
mur, and still continued to be levied, the king 
had no reason to apprehend that a farther 
exertion of the same authority would give any 
uecasiuii'of complaint. That less umbrage 
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[light be taken, he was moderate in the new 
ates which he established : the nistoms, dur- 
ng his whole reign, rose only from I27fi)0(» 
luunds a year to iy0,()00 ; though, besides the 
ncrease of the rates, tliere was a sensible in- 
rcase of comaiercc and industry during that 
period : every etimmoditj', besides, vviiich niiglit 
LTve to the subsistence of the people, or might 
»e considered as a material of manufactures, 
vas exempted from the new impositions of 
araes but all this caution could not prevent 
be complaints of the commons. A spirit of 
d)i‘rty bad now taken possession of the bouse: 
he leading lueinhers, men of an independent 
enius and large views, began to regulate their 
ijiinions, more by the future coiiaequeriees 
vhich they foresaw, than hy tlie furiiuT pre- 
edents which were set before them; and they 
ess aspired at maintaining the ancient eon- 
titution, than at establishing a new one, and 
freer, and a better. In their remonM ranees 
o the king on tliis oceasion, they observed it 
o be a general opinion, 'I'hni the rettsons of 
hat prarttre wghf hee.rtruffetf mnvh fart her ^ 
ren to Iht litter nun of the ancient lihertu of 
he khigt/om, and the sahjcctf right of piopeitif 
n their lands and goods f Though expressly 
orbidden bylli(‘ King to touch bis prerogative, 
hey passed a bill abolishing these impositions, 
thieb was rejected bv the bouse of lords. 

In another achlress to the king they objected 

0 tb(‘ practice of borrowing ujion 1*1 ivy seals, 
nul desired that tin* snhjeets should not be 
oreed-lo lend intniey to bis majesty, nor givt* 

1 reason for tlieir refusiil, honu niuriiinrs 
ikewise were throw n out in the house against 
I new iiiono]H)ly of tlie liceiiec of wines. It 
mist be eonlesseil, that forced loans and iiio- 
lopolies were estahli'ilied on many and ancient 
I'' well ;ts recent precedents ; though dianie- 
rieally opposite to all the jiriiieiplcs of a free 
ruvernmeut. [5<r note G(l, at the end (f this 
f'o/.) 

The bouse likewist? diseovenal some discontent 
‘gainst tilt king's proelaniations. Mames told 
liciu, That though he well knew by the const 
ntnm and poliey tf the kingdom, that provia- 
nations were not of equal force with laws ; yet 
'te thong ht tt a duty ineumhent on him, and a 
lower inseparably anneji'ed to the crown, to re- 
train and prevent such nusehitfs and inenn- 
wnanees as he saw growing on the state, 
tgainst which no certain laiv was e.rfnnt, and 
ehieh might tend to the great dUriment of the 
nihject, if there should be no remedy provided 
dl the meeting of a parliament. And this 
'n'erogatu)^^ adds, %mr progenitors have, in 
ill tunes, used and enjoyed The*iutervals 
between sessions, we may observe, were fre- 
pieiitly so long, as to render it necessary for a 
prince to interpose by bis prerogative. 1'lie 
igrdity of this exertion was established by 
uuifuriu and undisputed practice; anti was 


even acknowledged by lawyers, who made 
however this dilference between laws and pro- 
clamations, that the authority of the former 
was perpetual, that of the latter exjiired with 
the sovereign who emitted them.'** But wh;it 
the authority could he, which bound the sub- 
ject, yet was diflerent from the authority of 
laws, and inferior to it, seems inexplicable by 
any maxims of reason or polities : and in tbi.s 
instance us in many others, it is easy to sec 
bow iiiaeeiirate the Kiiglish const itnf ion was, 
ImToic the parliament was enabled, by con- 
tinued aeipiisitioiiK or ineroaebments, to esta- 
blish it on Hx«‘d principles of liberty. 

(4l>oii the settlement of the reformation, 
that extensive branch of power, wliieh regards 
ecclesiastical matters, being then without an 
owner, seemed to belong to the first occupant ; 
and Henry VIII. failed not imiiK'diately to 
sei/e it, and to cxctI it even to the utmost 
degree of tyranny. The possession of it was 
<‘oiitinti('d with Edwanl, and recovered by 
Klixabeth ; and that ambitious princess was so 
remarkably Jealous of this llowerof her crown, 
that she sevendy reprimanded the ])arliaiiient, 
if they ever presumed to intermeddle in these 
inatterfi^ and they were so overawed liy her 
aiitbority, as to su1>mit, and to ask pardon on 
these occasions. Hut James’s parliaments 
were inueb loss obsequious, 'J’bey ventured 
to lift up their eyes, and to consider this pre- 
rogative. They tbi'iv siw a 1 irge j^roviuee of 
government, |.ossos-(*il liy the king alone, and 
scarcely [‘ver eommiiiiieated with the ]>arli(i- 
iiienf. I’lni^' wi re seiisibh* that this province 
admitted not of an exact boundary oiTeireiim- 
seription. They bad felt that the Kuiiian pon- 
tiff, in former ages, under pretence of n ligion, 
was gradually making advances to usurp the 
whole civil power. Tliey cheaded still more 
ilaiigcrous eoiisi'qiienees froiii^the claims of 
their own sovereign, who resided among them, 
and who, in many other rcsjieets, possessed 
such unlimiicd authoriiy. Tluy therefore 
deehied it alisolulcly necessary to eirci^iscrihe 
this branch of prerogative ; and accordingly, 
in the preceding session, they passed a bill 
.against the establishment of any ecclesiastical 
canons without consent of parliament,’*’^ Hut 
the bouse of lords, as is usual, defended the 
barriers of the throne, and rejected the biH. 

In this session, the eummous, after passing 
anew the same bill, made reiiioustraiices 
against the proceedings of the high commission 
courl.'^^ It required no great penetration To 
see the extreme danger to liberty, arising in a 
regal government, from such large discretion- 
ary powers as were exercised by that court. 
Hut James refused compliance with the appli- 
cation of the conimons. He was probably 
sensible that, besideftho diminution of bisau- 
tliurity, many iiicunveiiieiiccs must neeissarily 
result from the abolishing of all discretionary 
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power in every magistrate; and that tlie 
laws, were they ever so <?arefully Iraiiical and 
digested, eonld not possibly pnivide n»'ainst 
every conlinj^eiiey ; much less, where they had 
not, as yet, attained a siiftieieul dt'grAi of 
aecura<‘y and refinement. 

Jhit the business which chiefly occupied the 
commons during this session, was theaiiolition 
of wardsliips and purveyance; prei’o^atives 
uhich had been more or less touched on, every' 
session, during the whole reipi of James. In 
this alfair the cominoiis employed the proper 
iiie.aiis, whieh mij^ht entitle them to sueecss : 
they oflered the kiii"^ a settled revenue as an 
efpiivaleiil for the powers which he should ipart 
with ; and the king was willing to hearken to 
terms. After much dispute he ai^recd to |;;ive 
up these ]iriiro»ativcs for 200, OOO pounds a 
year, which they agreed to eonfer ujion liiiii.'*'* 
And uotliihg retfiaincd, towards closing the 
bargain, hut that the commons should deter- 
mine the funds by which this sum bhotild lie 
levied. This session was too far advanccul to 
bring so diflicult a matter to a fidl conehisiori, 
and though tlie parlianieiit met again, towards 
1 he end of the year, and Resumed the <}iiestioii, 
they were never alile t(K terminate itW afl.iir 
upon which they se<*iiied so intent. The journals 
of that session are lost; and, as the historians 
of this reign art* very negligent in relating 
parliamentary affairs, of whose imiiortanee 
they wcre« not suflieiently apprizeil, we know 
not exactly the ivason of this failure. U oidy 
appears, that the king W'as extremely dissatis- 
fied witji^the conduet of the parlkiinciit, and 
soon after dissolved it. This was Ids first par- 
liament, and it sat near seven years. 

Amidst all these attacks, some more, some 
less violent, on royal prerogative, the king 
displayed, as o]ieiily as ever, all his exalted 
iiutioiis of iiitluarehy and the authority of 
princes. Even in a speech to the parlianieiit, 
where he begged for supply, and where he 
should naturally have used every art bi in/;ra- 
tiate hNluSelf with that ;is&eiiibly, he expressed 
himself in these terms : “ I conclude, then, 
the point louehing the povier of kings, with 
this axiom of divinity, that, as to dispute w/mt 
God may do, is blasphemy, but what God wdls, 
that divines may lawfully and do ordinarily 
dispute and discuss; so is it sedition in suli- 
,jee(s to di’^pute what a king may do in the 
height of his power. But just kings will ever 
Ik; willing to ileelare whatthe*y will do, if they 
will not incur the curse of God. 1 will not 
be content, tbat my power be disputed upon; 
blit I sball ever be willing to make the reason 
appear of my doings, and rule my actions ac- 
cording to my laws Notwithstanding the 
greiit extent of prerogatwe in that age, these, 
expressions would probably give some offence 
But we may observe, tbat, as the kiiig*s dcs 
polism was more speculative than practical, s( 


the iiidt'peiidency of the commons was, at 
thR time, the reverse ; and though strongly 
supported by their present situation, as well 
as disposition, was too new and recent to be 
as yet founded on systematical principles and 
opinions. LSce note HH, at the end <tf this 
yoL"] 

DEATH OF THE FRENCH KING. 3fay 3. 

This year was distinguished by ameiiiorablu 
I'vent, whieh gave great alarm and eoiieern in 
England; the murder of the French monarch 
by the poniard of the fanatical Ravaillac- 
With his death, the glory of the French mo- 
larcliy sutVered an eclipse for sonic years ; and 
as th.at kingdom fell under an administration 
weak and bigoted, factious and disorderly, the 
Austrian greatnc.ss began anew to appear for- 
midable to Europe. In England, the antipathy 
to tlie catholics revived a little upon this tni- 
gical event; and sume of the laws which had 
formerly been enacted, in order to keep these 
religionists in awe, began now to be executed 
with great rigour .and severity."*^' 

Ifill. 'I'hough James’s timidity and indo- 
h'liee fixed him, during most of his reign, in 
a very prudent inattenUoii to foreign aflairs, 
there happened, this year, an event in Europe 
of siK'h mighty eonseipienee as to rimse him 
from his lethargy, and summon tip all his zeal 
and enterprise, A professor of divinity, named 
Vort.tiiis, the disciple of ArminiuK, w.as called 
from a German to a Dutch university; and 
as he differed from his Britrinnie majesty in 
some cpiestions I’onceniiiig the intimate 
essence and secret decrees of God, he was con- 
sidered as a dangerous rival in scholastic fame, 
and was, at last, obliged to yield to the legions 
of that royal duetor, w hose syliogUins he might 
have refuted or eliiJed. If vigour was want- 
ing in other iiiculeiits of JainiV.s reign, here 
he ludiaved even with haughtiness and inso- 
lence ; and the States were oldig(‘d, after 
several remonstrances, to ileprive Vorstius, ol 
his chair, and to banish him their dominions.'*^ 
The king carried no farther his animosity 
against that prot'e.ssor; though he had very 
charitably hiuled to the Slates, That, as to 
the burning' ofym'^tiusforhis btasphvmies and 
atheism, he Uft them to their nu n Christian 
wisdom; hut surely never heretic better de- 
served the flames,^^ It is to be remarked, that 
at this jicriod, all over Europe, excejit in Hol- 
land alone, the practice of burning heretics 
still prevailed, even in protest ant countries; 
and instsuices were not wanting in England 
during the reign of James. 

1C12. To consider James in a moi’C advan- 
tageous light, we must take a view of him as 
the legislator of Ireland ; and most of the 
institptluns, which he had framed for civiliz- 
ing that kingdom, being finished about this 
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erio(l» it ni.iy not here be improper to give some 
m'ouiit of them. He fret|ueiitly boasts of tlic* 
laiiagement of Irchiiul as liis master- pi A‘e; 
lul it will appear, upon inquiry, that his 
rariity, in this particular, was not altogether 
A ithout foundation. 

STATE or IRELAND. 

Ill'll the siibieetion of frelaiid by Eliza- 
it'tli, tlie more diiVieult task still remained; 
III eivili/e the inhabitants, to reeoiieile them 

laws and industry* and to render their suh- 
eetion durable and useful to the erown of 
U);;l.ind. »lam(’S jiroei eded in this work by 
i steady, regular, .iiid well-concerted plan ; 
aid in tin* space of nine years, according to 
r .luhti l)a\is, he made greater advatiees (<i- 
ards the reformation of that kingdom, than 
.id been made in the four hundred and forty 
[‘ars which had elapsed since the coinpiest 
wa*» first attcmpti'd.'**’ 

It was prcMoiihly necessary to abolish the 
Irish customs, whiidi supplied the plaei'of laws, 
Kiid which were calculated to keiqithat pcopk? 
for ever in a state of harbarism and disorder. 

Hy the Hrfhon law or custom, every crime, 
however enormous, was ])unishcd, not with 
JiMth, hut hy a Hue or perutii.'iry mulct, which 
was levied upon the ciiminal. Murder itself, 
as among all the ancient hurharoiis nations, 
wa«? atoned for in this manner; and each man, 
iccording to his rank, had a tlift'erent rate or 
value aiVixed to him, whi<*h if any one were 
uilluig to pay, he Tieedednot lear assassinating 
Ills enemy. This rate w a-* called his me. When 
sir Wiiriam FitzvYiHianis, being lord deputy, 
fold Maguire, th.it he was to send asheiiff into 
I'eriiiaijiiah, whurh, a little before, had been 
made a county, and subjected to the English 
law; Ymr shmff, said Maguire, shall he 
u'c/roma to me : hut let me knoWi Injorehatid^ 
his eric, or the jndee of his head, that if my 
people cut tt ofl\ / may levy the money upon 
the county.^ As for oppression, I'xtorfioii, and 
other trespa.sses, so little were they regarded, 
that no penalty was affixed to them, and no 
redress for such offenets could evi*r be obtained. 

The customs of Kiavelkinde and Tanistry 
'’'ere attended with the same absurdity in the 
distribution of property. *The land, by the 
eustoin of (aavelkinde, Vas divided among all 
the males of the s(‘pt or famib, both bastard 
and legitimate: .and, after ]>ailition made, if 
any ot the sept died, his portion was not shared 
out .’iniong his sons ; but the chieftain, at his 
discretion, made a new partition oj^ all the 
lands belonging to that si pt, and gave every 
'"1*' his share.'*' As no man, by reason of this 
jusioiii^ cnjoyiil the fixed property of any 
laud ; lo build, to plant, to enelo.se, to cul- 
Jbate, to improve, would have been so much 
lost labour. * 


The cliieftains and the taiiists, though drawn 
from the principal families, were not here- 
ditary, but were established by election, or, 
more j»roperly speaking, by force and violence. 
Their authority w:is almost absolute, and, not- 
withstanding that certain lands were as.signed 
to the oflicp, its chief profit resulted from ex- 
.ictioiis, dues, assessments, for which there was 
no fixed law, ami which wcto levied at plea- 
sure.** Hemv aiose that I'ommoii hye-word 
among the Iri.sh, Thai they dwelt v'vslward of 
the lau\ which dwelt beyond the rtrm of the 
tiorrow : meaning the country where the 
English inhabited, and which extended not 
heyipul the compass of twenty miles, lying in 
the iieighhouihood of Dublin.*-^ 

After abolishing those Irish customs, and 
substituting English law in their place, dames 
having t.iken all the natives umler his protee- 
lion, nn«l declared them iree citifienpi, pro- 
ceeded lo go\i*rn them hy a\egular adminis. 
tration, military ;is well as c*ivil. 

A small army was in.iintained, its diseipliiie 
Jiispeeted, and its pay transmitted from Eng- 
land, ill ordiT to keep the Mildiers from preying 
upon the conntiys as h.'ul been usual in former 
reigns. M hen Odojjartie raised an insiiiTcc- 
tioii, a reinforcement was sent ovir, and the 
fiames of that rehelliou were immediately 
extingnished. 

All minds bi'ing first quieted by a general 
indeiiiuity,'** circuits were estahlisbyl, justice 
adiiiinisten>d, oppression banished, and crimes 
and disorders of ev'cry kind .severely punished.** 
As the Insl^ had been iiiiivers.illy engaged in 
the rebellion again.st ElizahflT'ii, a resTgnation 
of .all the rights, which had b(‘eii formerly 
granted them to seji.arale jurisdictions, was 
rigorously exacted; and no authority, but 
that of the king and the law, was permitted 
throughout the kingdom.**^ « 

A resignation of all private estates was even 
required ; and when they were restored, the 
projirietors received them under such con- 
ditions as might prevent, for the fii^ire, all 
tyranny and oppression over the ooininoii 
people. The value of the dues, which the 
nobles usually claimed from their v.assals, was 
estimated :it a fixed sum, and all farther 
arbitrary exactions prohibited under severe 
penalties.*'^ 

The whole province of Ulster having fallen 
into the crown hy the attainder of rebels, a 
I'ompany was established in London, for plant- 
ing new colonies in that fertile c-ouiitry : tfic 
property was divided into moderate shares, the 
l:irge.st not exceecrmg two thousand acres : 
tenants were brought over from Engl.iud and 
Scotland ; the Irish were removed from the 
hills and fastnesses, and settled in the oju*ri 
eniintry ; hushandrv^^and the arts were taught 
them: a fixed habitation secured: plunder 
and robbi'ry (lunished: and, hy thesi meariSt 
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Ulster, from l)ein*f Iht* most wild and disorderly 
province of all Ireland, soon became the best 
cultivated and most civilized.'*^ 

Such were the arts, by which James intro- 
duced liumaiiity and justiee amon^ a people, 
who bad ever been buried in tht‘ most profound 
barbarism. Noble cares ! mucb sujjcrior to 
the vain and criminal glory of compusts; but 
requiring ages of persevi^ramas and attention 
to perfect what had been so happily lx*giai. 


A laudable act of justice was, about this 
time, executed in England upon lord Sanquir, 
a 1^‘ottish nobleman, who htad been guilty of 
the base assassination of Turner, a feueing- 
niHstcr. The English nation who were gene- 
rally dissatisfied with the Scots, were enraged 
at tliis crime, ecpially mean and atrocious; 
hut James appeased them, by preferring tlie 
severity of law to the intercession of the friends 
and family of the criminal.'’^ 
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DKATH Of PRINCE HENRY. Nov.G. 

rillllS yoar tin* smlch'ii ilralh of IJi'iiry, 
1- prince of Wales, tlitluscd an iitii\cTsal grief 
tlironghoul the nalion. 'J'liough youth and 
royal hiitli, huth of iheni si long allureintMits, 
[)repo>nseKs !TH‘H mightily in favour of the* «*arly 
age <»f princes ; it is with peculiar toiulncss 
(hat historians mention Henry : and in every 
icspcct, his merit seems to have heeii extra- 
onlinary. He had not reached Ins eight<*enth 
year, and he already possessed more tlignity 
in his hchaviour, and <‘oinmand(*d mori* respect, 
than his father, with all his age, learning and 
experience. Neither his high fortune, nor his 
youth, had hc'duccd him into any irregular 
pleasures ; business and ambition seem to have 
been his sole ji.issiou. His imdinations, as 
well as exercises, were martial. The rrench 
atidiassador taking leave of him, and asking 
his commands lor iTaiice, ^mtid him employed 
in the exercise of the j)ike ; Tell your king', 
said he, in v'hat occupation you left me en- 
gaged.^ Hi* h.id conceived great alleelion 
and esteem for the brave sir Walt«;r Raleigh. 
It was his saying, Sure m king' hut my fat her 
would keep such a bird in a cage!^ He seems 
indeed to have nourished too vudent a e«m- 
leinpt for the king on aeeomitof his pedantry 
and pusillanimity ; and by that means stru<‘k 
in with the restless and martial spirit of the 
English nation. Had he lived, he had pro- 
bably promoted the glory, perhaps not the feli- 
city, of his people. The unhappy prepossession, 
which men commonly entertain in favour of 
ainhition, courage, enterprise, and cdher war- 
like virtues, engages geiutrous natures, who 
alwa^'s love fame, into such pursuits as de- 
.strt>y their own peace and that of the rest of 
mankind. 

Violent reports were propagated, as if Henry 
had heen carried off by poison but the ])hy.si- 
eians, on opening his body, found no symptoms 
♦o confirm such an opinion.® The Jbold and 
criminal malignity of iiien*s tongues and pens 
sjiared not even the king on the occasion. 
But that prince’s character seems rather to 
have failed in the extreme of facility and 
humanity, than in that of cruelty and vujieuce. 
: His indulgence to Henry was great, and per- 


haps imprudent, by giving him a Large and in- 
depejident sett lenient, even in so early youth. 

MAKRlAr.E OF THE PRINCESS ELIZA- 
BETH WITH THE FALATINE. 

Fch, 14, 1613. 

• 

Tiir marriage of the prificess Elizabeth, 
with Frederic, elector palatine, was finislu*d 
some lime aftiT the death of the ])rinee, and 
served to dissijiate the grief whicli arose on that 
mel.meholy event. But this marriage, thoiigli 
celebrated with great .joy and festivity, proved, 
itself, a A iiidiappy event to the king, as well 
as to his sondii-law, ayd had ill conse({ui*ncc‘s 
on the reputation and fortunes of both. The 
elector, trusting to so great an alliance, en- 
gaged in enterprises beyond his strength. And 
the king, not being able to support ^uin in his 
distress, lost entirely, in the end of his life, 
what remained of the affection and cstt‘em of 
his own sublets, 

RISE OF SOMERSET. 

F"xci«.rT during sessions of parliament, the* 
history of this reign may more properly he 
called the hisloiy <d' the eoing: than that of 
the iiutioii. All interesting olijcet, had, for 
soiiu! years, engaged the attention of the 
court : it was a favourite, and one beloved by 
flames 'vith so ]>rofiise and unlimited yi affec- 
tion, as left no room for any rival or eom- 
petilor. About the end of tlie year 160.h, 
Ibdiert Carre, a youth of twenty years of age, 
and of a good family in Scotland, arrived in 
London, after having passed some time in hi.s 
travels. All his natural accomplishments con- 
sisted in good looks; all his aeipiired abilities 
in an easy air and graceful demeanour. He 
had letters of recommendation to his count ry- 
iiian lord Hay; and that nobleman no sooner 
cast his eye upon him, than he discovered 
talents suflieient to entitle him immediately 
to make a great figure in the government. 
Apprized of the king’s passion for youth and 
beauty, and exterior a]ipeuranee, he studied 
how matters might on so managed that this 
new object should make the strongest impres- 
sion upon him. Without mentioning him at 
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court, he assigned him tin* office, at a mat eh 
at tilting, of presenting; to the king his hiu'kler 
and device ; and hoped that In* wonhl .attract 
the attention of the tnoiiareh. Fortune proved 
favourable to his design, by an ineident \vlneli 
bore at first a enntrary asjiect. Whcai Carre 
was advaueing to execute his office, his unruly 
horse flung him, and broke his leg in the 
king's presence. J.ames approached him with 
pity and concern : love and alfection arose on 
the sight of Ids beauty and tender yeai*s ; and 
the prince ordered liim immediately to lie 
lodged in the palace, and to be carefully at- 
tended. He: himself, .after the tilting, paid 
him a visit in his chamber, and fnajuciitly re- 
turned during his confinement. The ignorance 
and simplicity of the boy finished the conquest, 
begun by his exterior graces and ac(‘oniplish- 
ineiits. Other princes having been fond of 
choosing their favourites from among the lower 
ranks of the/irsuvVieetK, and have reposed them- 
selves on Ihcni wath the more unreser\ed <*on- 
fftlence and alfeetion, because the objtaa had 
been beholden to their bounty For every honour 
and acquisition: James was desirous that his 
favourite should also derive from him all his 
sense, experience, and knowlcge. Highly con- 
ceited of his own wisdoin, he pleascal himself 
with the fancy that this raw yoiiili, bj his les- 
oiis and iiistnietioiis, would, in a little time, 
he equal to his siigcst ministers, and be initiated 
into all the profound mystt:ries of government, 
on which*he set so high a vahie. And as this 
kind of <'reation was more perfectly bis own 
work than any other, he se<*ins to Ipive indiilgial 
ail unlTVliitcd fo^'diicss for his minion, beyond 
even that which he bore to his own children. 
He soon knighted him, created him viscount 
llochester, gave him the gaiter, brought him 
into the privy council, and though, at first, 
without a.ssigi;ung him any particular office, 
liestowcd on him the supreme diieetion of all 
his business and political eoneerns. Agrecalile 
to this rapid adYancemcnf in confidence and 
honours were the riches heaped iqum the needy 
favourite; and while Salishur} and all the 
wisest ministers could scarcely find ex])edients 
sufficient to keep in motion the overhurthened 
iiiaehitie of government, James, with unspar- 
ing hand, loaded with treasures this insignifi- 
cant and useless pageant.^ 

It is said, that the king found his pupil so 
ill educated, as to be ignorant even of (he 
lowest rudiniciits of the Latin tongue ; and 
t'liat the nionarch, laying aside the sceptre, 
took the birch into his roy.al hand, ami in- 
structed him in the principles of grammar. 
During the intervals of this noble oecupation, 
affairs of state would be introduced ; and the 
stripling, by the ascenilant which he had ac- 
quired, was now enabled to repay in political, 
what he had received in granimaticab instruc- 
tion. Such scenes and such incidentf are the 


more ridiculous, though the less odious, as the 
passion of James seems uni to have contained 
in |t any thing criminal or flagitious. History 
charges herself willingly with a rekation of the 
great crimes, and still more with that of the 
great virtues of mankind ; hut hhe appears to 
fall from her dignity, when necessitated to 
dwell on su(‘h frivolous events and ignoble 
personage's. 

The favoiirilc was not, at first, so intoxicated 
with advancement, as not to be seusilde of his 
own ignorance and inexperienee. He had re- 
course to the assistance and advi<*e of a friend ; 
and he was more fortunate vi his choice than 
is usual with suidi pampered mijiious. In sir 
Thomas Overbury he met with a judicious and 
sincere c'oiinsellor, who, building all hopes of 
his own preferment on that of the young fa- 
vourite, endeavoured to instil into him the 
])riuei})les of prudence ami discretion. By 
zealously serving every body, (’‘arre was taught 
to abate the envy vilnch might attend his 
suddf'u eh'vatioii; hv showing a ]irefertaice fiu' 
the English, he liMrucd to escape the prij'i- 
diets which prevailed against his country. And 
so long .as he was content to he ruled by 0\er- 
bury's friendly coimeiK, he enjoyed, what i.s 
rare, the highest favour of the prince, withriut 
being hated by the people. 

To complete the measure of courtly happi- 
ness, nought was wanting hut a kind mistress; 
and, where high forluiie <‘oiieurrcd with all the 
graces of youth .ami beauty, this eireunistaiiee 
could not be diflicnlt to attain. But it was 
here that the favoi.iilc mot with that rock on 
whicliall his fortiiiios were wrecked, and which 
plunged him for exer into aa abyss of infamy, 
guilt, and misery. 

No sooner had James mounted tlie throne of 
England, than he reniLinhered his friendship 
for the iinfortun.ite families of Howard and 
Devereux, who hud sulfered for their attaeh- 
iiiciit to the cause of Mary and to his own. 
Having restored young Essex to his blood and 
dignity, and conferred the titles of Suffolk ami 
Northam])toii on two brothers of the house of 
Norfolk, he sought the farther pleasure of 
uniting ihese families by the marriage of the 
earl of Essex with lady Frances Howard, 
daughter of the carl of Suffolk, She w.as only 
thirteen, he fourt»*en years of age ; .and it was 
thought proper, till both should attain the :i^e 
of puberty, that he should go abroad and pass 
some time in hii travels.^ He returned into 
England after four years’ abs(*nee, and wa^ 
pleased to find his countess in the full lustre 
of beauty, and po.ssessed of the love and ad- 
niiratiuii of the whole court. But, when the 
earl approached and claimed the privileges of 
a husband, he met with nothing but synqitoms 
of aversion and disgust, and a flat refusal of 
any farther familiarities. He applied to her 
paredU, who constrained her to attend him 
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into the country, anti l«» partake ot‘ his bed - ' 
but nothing; could overcome licr rit'id sullen- 
ness and obstinacy; and she still rose fftiiu 
his side, without having shared the nuptial 
pleasures. Disgusted with reiterated denials, 
lie at last gave over the pursuit, ainl si‘parat- 
iiig himself from her, thenceforth ahaudoned 
her conduct to her own will ainl discretion. 

Siu‘h coldness and aversion in lady Essex 
arose not without an attachment to another 
ol/iect. The favourite had opened his ad- 
dn*sses, and had been too successful in making 
ini])r(‘.ssion on the tender heart of the yt>ung 
countess.® She imagined that, so long as she 
rt lused the embraces of Essex, she never could 
lu‘ deemed his wife; and that a separation 
.iinl divorce might still ojieii the way for a 
new marriage with her beloved Rochester.'^ 
"Hiough their pas'iion was so violent, and 
their opportnnitu's of inteieour.se so freijueiit, 
that they had already indulged themselves iti 
all tlie grat ill cations of love, they still la- 
mented their unhappy fate, while the uuion 
Ix'tweeii them was not entire and indissoluble. 
And the lover, as well as his mistress, was iin- 
p.iiumt, till their mutual ardour should be 
crowned by marriage. 

So momentous an alfair could not he coii- 
ciuded without eonsiilting Overhury, with 
whom Ruchestiir was accustomed to share all 
his secrets. While that faithful friimd had 
I'oitsidered his patron’s attachment to the 
eounless of Essex incri'ly as an alVair of gal- 
lantry^ he had favoured its progress; and 
it was partly owing to Ihe ingenious and 
] passionate letteis which he dictated, that 
Rochester had met with such success in his 
addresses. Like an expeiieiiced courtier, he 
thought that a conquest of this nature would 
throw a lustre on the young favourite, and 
would tend still farther to endear him to 
•lames, who was charmed to hear of the 
amours of his court, and listened with atleii- 
tion to every tale of gallantry. But ginjat 
was Overbury’s alarm, when Rochester ineii- 
t ioned his design of marrying the countess ; 
and he used every method to dissuade his 
h-iciid from m foolish an attempt. He rejire- 
SMited how invidious, how difhcult an eiiter- 
pri.se to procure her a divorce from her husband: 
how dangerous, how shameful, to take into 
bis t>wn bed a profligate woman, who, being 
married to a young nobletiian of the first 
rank, had not scrupled to prostitute her cha- 
racter, and to bestow favours on the objeet of 
a eaprieious and momentary pa.ssion. .And, 
in the zeal of friendship, he went so far as to 
threaten Rochester, that he would* separate 
himself for ever from him, if he could so far 
hu get his honour and his interest as to pro- 
secute the intiuuled marriage.® 

Rochester had the weakness to reveal this 
i-ouversatioii to the countess of Essea; and 


when her r.ige and fury liroke out against 
Overhury, he had also the weakness to enter 
into her vindirtivc projects, and to swear 
vengeance against his friend, for the utmost 
instance which he i*ould receive of his friitliful 
friendship. Some contrivance was neee.ssary 
for the execution of their purpose. Roche.ster 
addressed himself to the king; and after 
complaining, that his own indulgence to Over- 
bury had begotten in him a degree of arro- 
gaiif'C, which was lixtreiiiely disagreeable, he 
pro<‘ured a euiTimission for his embassy to 
Russia; which he represented as a retreat for 
his friend, both profitable and honourable. 
When consulted by Overhury, he earnestly 
disstiaded him from acee(>iing this offer, and 
look on himself the oilice of satisfying the 
king, if he .should he anywise displeased with 
the rcfu.sal.** To the king again he aggravated 
the insolence of Overhury 's eoiiduet, and ob- 
tained a warrant (21st Aprils for eummitting 
him to the Tower, which James intended as 
a slight punishment for his disobedience. The 
lieutenant of the I'ower was a creature of 
Rueliesler s, and had lately been ])iit into the 
<ifliee for this very ]>urpose : he confined Over- 
hury s(^ strictly, that the unhappy prisoner 
was debarred the sight even of his nearest re- 
lations; and no commuiiiealiun of any kind 
was allowed with him, during near six months 
which he lived in prison. 

This obstacle htdng removed, the lovers 
pursued their purpose ; and the kii^ himself, 
forgetting Iht: dignity of his character, and 
his friendship for the family of Es.sex, entered 
zealously iiTto the project ^ proev: 2 tiig the 
countess a divorce from her husband. Essex 
also einhraeiMl the op]>ortunity of separating 
himself from a had woman, by whom he was 
hated; and he was willing to hivour their 
success hy any honourable expedient. The 
pretence for a divor«*e was hil incapacity to 
fulfil the eoii jugal duties ; and he confessed, 
that, with regard to the countess, he was con- 
scious of such an iiifirniity, though he was 
nut sensible of it with regard to affy other 
woman. In Iier place too, it is said, a young 
virgin was substituted under a mask, to un- 
dergo a legal inspection by a jury of matrons. 
After such a trial, sei’oiided hy court -influi^nce, 
and .supported by the ridiculous opinion of 
fa.seination or witchcraft, the si'iitence of 
divorce was pronouneed between the earl of 
Essex and his countess.'^ And, to crown 
the scene, the king, solicitous lest the lady 
should lose any rank hy her new marriage, 
bestowed on bis minion the title of earl of 
Somerset. 

OVERBURY POISONED. Sept. 16. 

I 

NoiaviTHsTANDiNcs tliLS success, the countess 
of Somerset was not satisfied, tiU she should 
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farther satiate her revenue on Overbury ; anil 
she eiigja^ed her liusharid, as well as her uncle, 
the €?arl of Northaiiiptoii, in the atrocious 
(lesijECu of taking' him off secretly hy poison. 
Fruitless attempts were reilerated hy weak 
poisons ; but, at last, they gave him one so 
sudden and violent, that the symptoms were 
apparent to every one who apf>roa(‘hed him.** 
His inlermcTit was hurried on with the greatest 
preeipilalion ; and though a strong suspicion 
immediately prevailed in the public, the full 
proof of the crime was not brought to light 
till some years after. 

'the fatal e U.islro])he of Overbury ineroased 
or begot the suspieioii, that the prince of 
VV^ales had been carried off hy poison, given 
him by Somerset. Men considered not, that 
the contrary inference was much juster. If 
Somerset was so great a novice in this detes- 
table art,, that, during the course of five 
months, a man Who was his prisoner, and at- 
tended hy none hut his emissaries, could not 
be dispat ehc‘d but in so bungling a manner^ 
how could it he imagined that a young prince, 
living in his own court, surrounded hy his own 
friends and domestics, could he exposed to 
Somers(‘t’s attempts, and he taken (>ff by so 
siditile a poistm, if such Vi one exist, as could 
elude the skill of the most experieneed phy- 
sicians ? 

'’fhe ablest minister tliat James ever pos- 
fiesstal, the earl of Salisbury, was dead Suf- 
folk, a imfti of slender ea])aeity, hatl succeeded 
him ill his office: and it was now his task to 
supply, from an exhausted treasury, tin* pro- 
fusion Vi James and of his young fa\ourite. 
'J'he title of baronet, invented hy Salisliiiry, 
was sold; and two hundred patents of that 
species of kiiightliooil were disposed of for so 
many thousand pounds: each rank of nobility 
had also its price; allixed to privy seals 

were eirciihited to the amount of two hundn*d 
thousand pounds ; benevoleuees were exacted 
to the amuuntof fifty -two thousand pemnds.'* 
And so^e monopolies of no great value were 
erected. But all these expedients ]>roved iii- 
sufTieietit to .supply the king’s necessities ; 
even though he began to enter into some 
schemes for retrenching his expeiiccs. ‘ How- 
ever small the hopes of success, a new parlia- 
ment must be summoned, and this dangerous 
expedient, for such it was now hecume, once 
more lie put to trial. 

A PARLIAMENT, j^prii 5, 1014. 

When the commons were assembled, they 
discovered an extraordinary alarm, on aeeouut 
of the rumour which was spread abroad con- 
cerning undertakers,^^ It was reported, tliat 
several persons, attached to the king, bad 
entered into a confederacy ; and having laid a 
ivgular plan for the new elections had distri- 


buted I heir interest all over England, and had 
undertaken to secure a majority for the court. 
vSo ((ignorant were the eonitnons, that they 
knew not this incideTilto he the first infallible 
syniptom of any regular or established liberty. 
Had they been contented to follow the maxims 
of their jiredeeessors, wlio, as the earl of Sa- 
]i<3bury said to the bust parliament, never, but 
thrice in six hundred years refused a supply ; *7 
they needed not dread that the t'rown should 
ever interest itself in their elections. For- 
merly the kings even insisted, that nom; of 
their lums(‘hold should be elected memly^rs ; 
and though the charter was afterwards declared 
v/)id, Henry VI. from his great favour to tli« 
city of York, conferred n jieculiar privilege 
on its riti/i ns, that they should he exempted 
from this trouble.'^ It is well knowiv that, 
in ancient times, a seat in the house being 
considered as a burthen, attended neither with 
honour nor profit, it was requisite for the 
counties and horouglis to pay fees to 1hi>ir re- 
presentatives. About this time a seat began 
to be regarded as an honour, and the country 
gentlemen corleiided for it; though the prac- 
tice of levying wages for parliament men was 
not altogether dis(‘oiTtiniied. It was not till 
long afb r, when liberty was thoroughly esta- 
blished, and popular assemblies entered into 
every hramdi of public busim^ss, that the 
meml)C‘i’s began to join profit to honour, and 
the crown found it necessary to distribute 
among them all the eonsiderable ofiices of the 
kingdom. 

So little skill oni so Small means h.ad the 
courtiers, in James’s reign, for managing elec- 
tions, that this house of commons showed 
rather a stronger spirit of liberty than the 
fon'going; and instead of entering upon the 
business of supply, as urged hy the king, who 
made them several liberal offers of grace, 
they immediately resumed the subject which 
had been opened last parliament, and disputed 
his majesty's power of levying new eustoins 
and impositions, by the mere authority of his 
prerogative. It is remarkable that, in their 
deliutcson this subject, the courtiers frequently 
pleaded, as a precedent, the example of all the 
ether ht^reditary nioiiarclis in Europe, and f»ar- 
ticularly mentioned the kings of France and 
Spain; nor was th^j reasoning received by the 
house either with surprise, or indignation.^'*^ 
The members of the opposite party either 
contented themselves with denying the just- 
ness of the inference, or they disputed the 
truth of the observation.'^' And a patriot 
member in particular, sir Roger Owen, even 
in arguing against the impositions, frankly 
allowed, that the king of England was en- 
dowed with as* ample power and prerogative 
as any prince in Christendom.®'* TTie nations 
on the continent, we may observe, enjoyed 
still, *^10 that age, some small remains ot 
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liberty; and the English were possessed of 
little more. 

'I'he commons applied to the lords for al'on- 
ferer.ee w ith ref^ard to the new impositions. 

A speech of Nei)e, bishop of Lincoln, reflect- 
ing; on the lower house, be^at some altercMtioii 
wit \i the peers ; [See note 1 1, at the end qf' this 
/^>/J and the king seized the opportunity of 
dissolving immediately (6th June), with great 
indignation, a parliament which had shown so 
linn a resolution of retrenching his preroga- 
tive, without eommunicating, in rc'turn, tlie 
smallest supply to his lu^eessilies. He earned 
liis resentment so far as even to throw into 
prison sonnM)f the inemhers, who had het n the 
nioht forward in their opposition to his iiiea- 
snres.®^* In vain did he plead, in excuse for 
his violence, the example of Klizabelh and 
other princes of the line of Tud<n-, as well as 
Plant agenct. The people and the parliament, 
without abandoning for e\er all their liberties 
and pri\ileges, could acquiesce in none of these 
])rei*(nlents, how' ancient and frequent soe\er 
AikI were the authority of such preecdi n(s 
admitteil, the utmost that eouhl he iiiferrt‘d 
is, ih.i! the constitution of England was, at 
(hat tune, an inconsistent fabric, uhos<‘ Jarring 
and discordant parts must soon destroy each 
othi'i*, and from the dissidutioii of thi^ oM, 
Ix'gel some new form of civil govcrnninit 
more uniform and consistent. 

the piililic aud avowed conduct of the 
king and the house of commons, throughout 
this \v\iole reign, there appeat’i? suflicieiit cause 
of quarrel and imiUial disgust ; yet are we not 
to imagine, that this was the sole foundation of 
that jealousy which prevailed between them. 
During debates in the bouse, it often bap- 
pened, that a }»articuhir member, more ardent 
and zealous than the rest, would display the 
highest sentiiiieiits of libeity, whieli tin* com- 
mons contented themselves to hear with silence 
and seeming approhiitioii ; and the king, in- 
formed of these harangues, concluded the 
whole house to be infijcted with the same prin- 
ciples, and to be engaged in a combination 
against his prerogative. The king, on the 
olhcp hand, though he valued himself ex- 
tremely on his king-craft, and perhaps was 
not altogether incapable of dissimulation, 
seems to have been very Httle endowed with 
rtie gift of secrecy; but npenly at his table, in 
all com panics, inculcated those nionarcliieal 
tenets which be bad so strongly imbibed. 
Before a numerous audience, he had expressed 
himself with great disparagement of the com- 
mon law of England, and had given the pre- 
ference, in the strongest terms, to •the civil 
law : and for this indiscretion he found him- 
self obliged to apologise, in a speech to the 
former parliaroent.^^ As a specimen of bis 
usual liberty of talk, we may mention a story, 
though it passed some time after, which we 
VOL. II. 


meet with in the life of Waller, and which 
that poet used frequently to repeat. When 
Waller was young, lie had the curiosity to go 
to court ; and he stood in the circlfe, and saw 
Jany[!S dine; where, among other company, 
there sat at table two bishops, Neile and 
Andrews. The king projioscd aloud this ques- 
tion, Whether he might not take his subject’s 
iioiiey when he needed it, without all this 
forimilit> of parliainciu. ? Neile replied, Cod 
forbid you. should not : Jot yon are the breath 
of our nostrils. Andrews cleelined answering, 
.and said, he was nut skilled in parliamentary 
eases: but upon the king’s urging him, and 
saying he would admit of no evasion, the 
bishop r(*plied pleasantly, tVhy then I think 
your majesty may lawfully lake my brother 
Neile' s money : for he njf'ers 

ROMEIlSiyp’S FALL. !(M5. 

Till? favourite had liitlierto escaped the In- 
quiry of Justice; hut he had luit csca]»ed that 
still voice, which eau make itself he heard amidst 
all the hurry and flattery of .i (‘ourt, and as- 
tonishes the cibuinal with a .just rcpreseiita- 
lioii ofjliis most si^eret enormities. Conscious 
of the murder of his Triend, Somerset re<*eived 
small eonsolation from the enjoyments of love, 
or the utmost kindness and imliilgeiiee of his 
sovereign. 'I’he gr.iees of his youth gradually 
disappeared, the gaiety of his manners was 
ob'»eured, his politeness and ohliging^hehaviour 
were changed into sulleamess and silence. And 
the king, whose afl’eelions had been engaged 
by tlie.se su^ierfieial aeeompiI'»hinent.-»T began 
to c.s< range himself from a man who no longer 
contributed to his amusement. 

The sagacious courtiers observed the first 
symptoms of this disgust: Somerset’s enemies 
>eized the opportunity, and offered a new 
iniiiioii to the king. Ccorge Villiers, a youth 
of one-and-l weiity, younger brother of a good 
family, returned at this time from his travels, 
and* was remarked for the advanta^s of a 
haiulsome person, genteel air, and fasnionahle 
apparel. At a comedy he was purpo.scly placed 
full in James’s eye, and immediately engaged 
the attention, and, in the same instant, the 
afleetions of that monarch.®^ Ashamed of his 
sudden attachment, the king endeavoured, 
but in vain, to conceal the partiality which he 
felt for the handsome stranger; and he em- 
ployed all his profound politics to hx him in 
his service, without seeming to desire it. Me 
declared his resolution not to confer any office 
on him; unless entreated by the queen ; and 
he pretended, that it should only be in com- 
plaisance to her choice he would agree to 
admit him near his person. The queen was 
immediately applied io; but she, well knowing 
the extreme to which the king carried these 
attaebraenta, refused, at first, to lend her 
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countcnaiico to this new passion. It was not 
till entreated by Abbot archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a decent prelate, and one much pre- 
judi<*ed ajjainst Somerset, that she would con- 
descend to oblijfo her husband, by asking Jthis 
favour of him.*'' And the kin^, thinking now 
that all apj)earanecs were fully saved, no 
loiii'er constrained his alfcetion, but imme- 
dicilel^ bestowed the office of cup-bearer on 
younij Villiers. 

The whole court was thrown into parties 
between the two minions; while some endea- 
voured to advance the rising fortune of Villiers, 
others deemed it safer to adhere to the esta- 
blished credit of Somerset. The king himself, 
divided Ijetween iiicliiiatioD and decorum, 
increased the doubt and ambiguity of the 
courtiers ; and the stern jealousy of the old 
favourite, who refused every advance of friend- 
ship from bis rival, begat perjietual quarrels 
between their st^vcral partisans. But the dis- 
eovery of Somerset's guilt in the murder of 
Overburj', at last decided the controversy, and 
exposed him to the ruin and infamy which he 
so well merited. 

An ap<»thecary*s ’prentice, wh<i had been 
etni>loyed in making up the poisons, fhaving 
retired to 1'lu.shiiig, begefn to talk very freely 
of the whole secret; and the affair at last 
came to the ears of 'IVurnhal, the king’s envoy 
in the Low Countries. By this means, sir 
Ralph Winwood, secretary of slate, was in- 
formed, add he immediately carried the intel- 
ligence t() dairies. The king, alarmed and 
astonished to find such enormous^ guilt in a 
man whom be Iv^d admitted into bis bosom, 
*ent for sir Edward Coke, eirn f justiice, and 
earnestly recommended to him the naist ri- 
gorous and unbiassed scrutiny. This injunc- 
tion was executed with great industry and 
severity: the ^hole labyrinth of guilt was 
carefully unravelled : the lesser criminals, sir 
Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, I Vaiiklin, 
Weston, Mrs. Turner, were first tried and 
condeii^icd : Somerset and his couiitc>ss were 
afterwards found guilty : Nortbamptoifs death, 
4 little before, had saved him from a like fate. 

It may not be unworthy of remark, that 
Coke, ill the trial of Mrs. Turner, told her 
that she was guilty of the seven deadly sins : 
she was a whore, a bawd, a sorcerer, a witch, 
a papist, a felon, and a murderer.^® And what 
may more surprise us, Bacon, then alUirney- 
general, took care to observe, that poisoning 
whs a po]>ish trick.®® Such were the bigoted 
prejudices which prevailed : poisoning was not, 
of itself, sufficiently odious, if it were not re- 
presented as a branch of popery. Stowe tells 
us, that when the king came to Newcastle, on 
his first entry into England, he gave liberty 
to all the prisoners, exekpt those who were 
confined for treason, murder, and papistry. 
When one considers these circuinstam cs, that 


furious bigotry of the catholics which broke 
out in the gunpowder conspiracy, ajipears the 
less !»urprising. 

All the accomplices in Overbury’s murder 
received the punishment due to their crime : 
but the king bestowed a pardon on the prin- 
cipals, Somerset and the countess. It must 
be coufess(*<l, that James's fortitude had been 
highly laudable, bad he persisted iii bis first 
intention of consigning over to severe justice 
all the criminals; but let us still beware of 
blaming him too harshly, if, on the approach 
of the fatal hour, he scrupled to deliver into 
the hands of the executioner, persons whom 
he had once faioured with his most tender 
affections. To soften the rigour of their fate, 
after some years imprisoimienl, he restored 
them to their liberty, and conferred on them 
a pension, with whi(‘li they retired, and lan- 
guished out old age in infamy and obsiirity. 
Their guilty loves were turned into the most 
di*.adly hatred; and they passed many years 
together in the same house, without any inter- 
course or correspondence with each othcr.'*^* 

Several historians,^* in relating these events, 
have insisted much on the dissinmlation of 
Jaiiie-’s liidiaviour, when he delivered Somer- 
set into the bauds of the chief justice ; on the 
insolent menaces of that criminal ; on his 
peremptory refusal to stand a trial ; and on the 
extreme anxiety of the king during the whole 
progress of this affair. Allowing all these oir- 
cunistaiiees to he true, of which some are 
suspicious, if mJt palpably false, the great 
remains of tenderuftss which Janies still felt 
for Somerset may, perhaps, he sufficient to 
account for them. That favourite was high- 
spirited, and resolute rather to perish, than 
live under the infamy to which he was exposed. 
James was sensible that the pardoning of so 
great a erirninal, wliieh was of itself invidious, 
would become still rnore unpopular, if his ol>- 
stinate and stubborn behaviour on his trial 
should augment the public hatred against 
hini.^^ At least, the unreserved confidence in 
which the king had indulged his favourite for 
several years, might render Somerset master 
of so many secrets, that it is impossible, with- 
out farther light, to assign the particular 
rea.soti of that superiority, which, it is said, 
he a]>])earcd so iimtSi to assume. 

RISE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

The fall of Somerset, and his banishment 
from court, opened the way for Villiers to 
mount up at once to the full height of favour, 
of hotioubs, and of ric'hes. Had James's pas- 
sion been governed by common rules of prii- 
deiiee, the office of cup-hearer would have 
attached Villiers to his person, and might well 
have contented one of his age and family ; nor 
would «tiny one, who was not cynically austere. 
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have much censured the singularity uf the 
kings cluMce in his friends and favm|rilcs. 
But such advaru'cincnt was far inferior to the 
fortune wliich he intended for his minion. In 
the course of a few years he created him vis- 
count Villirrs, earl, niarciuis. and duke of 
Buckingham, knight of the garter, master of 
the horse, <*hief justice in eyre, warden of the 
<‘im]ue ports, master of the king’s-lx’noh ollicc, 
steward of Westminster, constable of Windsor, 
.iiid lord high admiral of England.'^'' His mother 
obtain(‘d the title of c:ountess of Buckingham* 
his hrotlur w:\sereatedviscoiirit Purheck ; .'ind 
a luimerons tiain of needy relations were all 
pushed u]) into credit and authority. And thus 
the fond [irince, while he meant to play the 
tutor to his favourite, and to train him up in 
the rulis uf prudence and politics took an 
infallible itiitbod, by loading bitn with pre- 
mature and esorbitant honours, to render him, 
for ever, rash, preripilate, and insolent. 

IGIG. A yiiniig iinnion to gratify with plea- 
sure, a necessitous family to supply with riches, 
were cut t rprises too great for the empty ex- 
elu fiuer of dames. In order to obtain a little 
money, the eautionary towns must he delivered 
u]> to the Dutch ; a tneastin* which has been 
severely blamed by alimwt all liistoriaiis ; and 1 
may venture to atlirm, that it has been censured 
much beyond its real weight and im]>orlatu‘e. 

CAUTIONARY TOWNS DELIVERED. 

When tpieeii Ell/abetb advanced money for 
the support of the iijrnnt'republie, liesidcs the 
View of securing be^^elf against the ]iovver and 
ambition of Spain, she still reserved the pros- 
jieet of reimhursement ; and she got eonsigned 
into her hands the three iiiiportaiit fortresses 
of riushing, the Brille, and Rammekins, as 
l>ledges for the money due to her. Indulgent 
to the necessitous eouditioii of the States, 
she agreed that the debt should bear no in- 
terest; and she stipulated, that if ever England 
should make a separate peace with Spain, she 
should pay the troops which garrisoned those 
fort ressc’s.^^ 

A4ter the truce was concluded between 
Spain and the United PiMvinees, the Slates 
made an agreement with the king, that the 
^dehi, which then amounteTl to ^00,000 pounds, 
*shouhl be disc'barged by yearly payments of 
40, 000 pounds; and as live years had elapse<l, 
the debt was now reduced to (>00,000 pounds; 
and in fifteen years more, if the truce were 
renewed, it would be finally extinguished.^® 
But of this sum, 2G,000 pounds a-year were 
exj)cnded on the pay of the garrisons : the 
remainder alone accrued to the king: and the 
States, weighing these circumstances, thought, 
that they made James a very advantageous 
ofl'er, when they expressed their willingness, 
on the surrender of the cautionary toiVns, to 


pay him immediately 250,000 pounds, and to 
incorporate the English garrisons in their iu-my. 
It occurred also to the king, that even the 
payment of the 40,000 pounds a year was 
prticarioiis, and d(‘])eiided on the accident that 
the truce should he remiwed between Spain 
and the republic ; if war broke out, the main- 
tenaiiee of the garrisons lay upon England 
alone ; a hurthi n very useless, and too heavy 
for the slendt r n*vemics of that kingdom ; 
that even during the truce, the Dutch, strait- 
ened by other t xpeiiees, were far from being 
regular in their payments; and the garrisons 
weiv at present in danger of mutinying for 
want of sulibistence : that the annual sum of 
14,000 pounds, the whole saving on the Dutch 
payments, atiioiinl I'd, in fifteen years, to no 
mure than 210,000 pom ids ; whereas 250,000 
pounds were olfered immediately, a larger sum, 
and if money Ih‘ <*onipiitcd at ten per ^'cnt the 
current interest, more lhan*double the smn to 
which England was entitled : that if James 
wailed till lh(‘ whole debt were discharged, 
the troops, which compost'd the garrisons, re- 
iiiained a burthen upon him, and eonld not be 
broken, witbout receiving some consideration 
for thfar past services: tbat the eautionary 
towns were only ii temporary rt'straint upon 
the IJollandcrs ; and, in tbe present emergence, 
the con j unction of interest between England 
and the republic was so intimate as to render all 
other tici> supt rHiious ; and no reasonable mea- 
sures for mutual support would be wanting from 
the Dutch, even though freed from tbe depend- 
ence of tl^'se garrisons: that the exchc(|uer 
of the republic was at presmit very iow, inso- 
much tb:it they found difFieulty, now tbat the 
aids of France were withdrawn, to maintain 
theiiisclvc's ill that ptisture of defence which 
was requisite during the truce with Spain : 
and that the Spaniards w ere pf^rpetually insist- 
ing with the king on the restitution of these 
towns, as belonging to their crown ; and no 
cordial alliance could ever be made with that 
iiafion, while they remained in the J^ands of 
the English.^® The.se reasons, together with 
his urgent wants, induced the king to accept 
of Caron's offer; and he evacuated the cau- 
tionary towns (Gih June)i which held ih« 
States in a degree of subjection, and wbii'h 
an ambitious and enterprising prince would 
have n^garded as his most valuable possessions. 
This is the date of the full liberty of the 
Dutch commonwealth. 

AFFAIRS OF SCOTLAND. 1617. 

When the crown of England devolved on 
Janies, it might have been foreseen by the 
Scottish nation, that the independence of 
their kingdom, theVbject for which their an- 
cestors had shed so much blood, would now 
be lost ; and that, if both sUtes persevered 
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in maintaining separate laws and parliaments^ 
the weaker would more sensihly feel the sub- 
ject ion, than if it had been totally siilxlucd 
by ftu’ce of arms. But these views did not 
generally occur. The gloiy of having given 
a sovereign to their jiowcrful enemy, the ad- 
vantages of present peace and Irampiillity, 
the riches acquired from the niunificeiice of 
their master; these considerations secured 
ilieir dutiful obedience to a prince, who daily 
g.ivc such sensible jiroofs of his friendship 
and p.irtiality towards them. Never h.ad the 
authority of any king, who resided among 
tlieiii, been so firmly est.ihli.shed as was that 
of «lamc.s, even w hen absent ; and as the ;idmi- 
nistratiou liad been hitherto eonducted with 
great order and tranquillity, there harl hap- 
pened no oeeurn'nee to draw thither our at- 
tention. But this Slimmer, the king was 
resolved to 'pay a \isit to his native eoiintrj', 
in order to renew *his ancient friendships ami 
eonneetions, and to introduce that eh.iiige of 
ecch*siastiral diseipline and gtoeruineni, on 
whieh he w.is extremely intent. I’he three 
chief points of this kind, wbitdi James pro- 
posed to a(‘eomplish by his Journey to Scot land, 
wore, the enlarging of episcopal aiithorit*y, the 
establishing of a few eeremonies in public 
worship, and the fixing of a superiority m the 
cixil above the eoelcsiastical jurisdielioii. 

But it is an observation .siiggt‘sted by all 
history, aiql ]>y none more than by that of 
James and his successor, th.at the religious 
spirit, when it mingles with faction, contains 
in it something supermatural and \;ii<t(‘coiint- 
ahle ; and that, iif^its operations upon society, 
etFeet.s eoi respond less to their known causes 
than is found in any other eireuin.stanee of 
government. A reflection whieh may, at once, 
afford a source of hlanic against such sove- 
reigns a.s lighll^i innovate in so dangerous an 
artieh*, and of ayiohigy for such, as being en- 
gaged in ;in enterprise of that nature, are dis- 
appointed of the. expected event, and fail in 
their undertakings. ^ 

When the Seottisli nation wa.s first seized 
with that zeal for reformation, whi< h, though 
it eaased such disturbance during the time, 
has proved .so salutaiy in the eonst qnenees ; 
the preachers, a.ssuining a eh ir.icter little in- 
ferior to the prophetic or apostolical, disdained 
all snhjeetion to the spiritual rulers of the 
ehiireh, by whom their innovatiori.s were 
punished and opposed. I'he revenues of the 
dignified clergy, no longer eonsidered as sacred, 
were either appropriated by the present pos- 
sessors, or seized by the more powerful barons ; 
and what remained, after mighty dilapidations, 
was, hy act of parliament, annexed to the 
crown. The prelates however, and abbots, 
maintained their temporil jurisdictions and 
their seats in parliament ; and though laymen 
were sometimes endowed with ecclesiastical 


titles, the church, notwithstanding its frequent 
pnitcf.tations to the contraiy, was still .siipposi‘d 
to Im! represented by those spiritual lor<ls, in 
the .states of the kingdom. After many strug- 
gles thij king, even before his accession to the 
throne of England, had aetpiired sufficient in- 
fluence over the Scottish clergy, to extort from 
them an acknowh-dgment of (he pa.Iiainentaiy 
jurisdiction of bishops ; though attended with 
many precautions, in order to secure tht;m- 
sches against the spiiiliial encroachments of 
that (»rdcr.'’‘* When king of England, he en- 
gaged them, though still with great reluctance 
on their part, to adxancc a ‘Icp f.irtlnr, and 
to receive the bishops as perjietiird prc.sidents 
or inodcratiHS in their ecclcsi.istical synods; 
rcilcraling their jirotestations again.st all spi- 
ritn.il juri.sdietion of the predates, and all eon- 
trolling power over the prcsbx ters."*^ And by 
such gradn.d innov.itiwiis, the king flattered 
himself, (hat he should quietly introduce epis- 
copal authority: Imt as his final scope was 
fiill> .siM'ii from the beginning, exery new ad- 
v.anee gave fresh occ.asion of discontent, and 
•d, stead of .softt the abhi 

fence < iiteituincil against the prelacy, 

Wh.at rendered the kingV aim more appa- 
rent xxere, the rndeax ours, xvhich, at the siune 
time, he used to introduce into Scotland some 
of the eeiemonics of the church of England; 
the rest, it was easily foreseen, xvoubl soon 
folloxv. d'hc lirt' of dexolion, excited by no- 
velty, and inflamed by opjK»sitipn, had so pos- 
Mssed the minds of the Scottish leformers, 
that all rites and orii'.iments, and even order 
of xxorsbip, xx<*it disrlainfully rejected as ii.se- 
less bmtlun''; ntarding the imagination in 
its raptinoifs ecstasies, and cr.uiipiiig the ope- 
rations of that dixinc spirit, hy xvhich tliey 
Mippo.s'Ml themselves to lie animated. A mode 
of worship was c'stablished, the most naktd and 
most simple iintvgiuable ; one that borrowed 
nothing from the senses ; hut repo.sed itself 
entirely cm the eoutcmplation of that divine 
essence, xvliieli discovers itself to the under- 
standing only. 'I'll is .species of devotion so 
worthy of tlie Supreme Being, but so little 
suitable to human frailty, was ohsca ved tc' oc- 
casion great di.stnrhanc;cs in the breast, and in 
many respects to confoimd all rational prin- 
ciples of conduct anti hehaxiour. Tiie-mind, 
straining for thc.se I’xtraordinary raptures, 
reaching them by short glances, sinking again 
under its own weakness, rejecting all exterior 
aid of pomp and ceremony, was so occupied in 
this inward life, that it fled from every inter- 
course of society, and from every cheerful 
amusement, which could soften or humanize 
the character. It was obvious to all discerning 
eyes, and had not escaped the king’s, that, by 
the prevalence of fanaticism, a gloomy and 
sullen disposition established itself among 1^^^ 
people I a spirit, obstinate, and dangerous , 
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independent and disorderly; animated equally 
ivith a cunteinpt of authority, and a hatred to 
every other mode of reli^on, partieulaAy to 
the catholic. In order to mellow these hu- 
mours, James endeavoured to infuse a small 
tincture of ceitiiiioiiy into the national worship, 
and to introduce such rites as ini^ht, in some 
dejcrce, occupy the mind, and plea.se the senses, 
without departiiif? too far from that siniplii ity, 
by which the relurmalioti was distinguished. 
'■J’lie finer arts too, thoui^h still rude in tUcsi* 
northern kingdoms, wiM'e employed to adorn 
the churches; and the kind’s ehapel, in which 
an orf^an was tTeeted, and some ])ietiires and 
statues displayi'd, was propo'icd as a model to 
the rest of the nation. Ihit music was ^ratin«j 
to the pr(jndi(‘ed ears of the Scottish cJerny ; 
scLilptiire and paint in*; appean.'d instrnnients 
of idolatry; the surplit'c was a ra^j of popc-iy ; 
andewery motion or p-sture, presciihed hy tlu* 
htur«v, was a steji towards that spirit nal 
H.dj}lon, so inueh the ohiect of their horror 
and aversion. I'aery thiiij^ was deemed im- 
pious, hilt their own mystical <*oiiiiiients on 
the SiTipturec, whieh they idolized, aiui wliosi* 
eastern prophetic st vle they i‘iii ployed in eviTy 
conunon oecurrt‘nee. 

It will ijol he necessary to pve a particular 
account of the eereiuouies whieh the kin*;* was 
so intent to establish. Smdi iustitulioiis, tor 
a time, are esteemed either too divine to have 
proceeded fiom any oLhia* heinj;' than tin* 
sujireme ('reator of the universe, or loo dia- 
bolical to have been derived from any but an 
infernal demon. But no sooner is the mode 
of the contr<)ver.sy past, than they are nniver- 
siilly discovered to bo. i»f so little im port .nice, 
aft Si-areely to be iiKMitioned with deeenev 
aiiiiilst the ordinal y coui.sc of hniUaii trsms- 
actious. It suftiees here to remark, that the 
rites introduced hy James regarded the kneel- 
infj at the sacrament, priv.ate eommutiioii, 
I>riva(i; baptism, eonfirniatioii of children, and 
the oh.servaiicc of Christmas and other ftsti- 
vals.^ * I'lie acl.s, establishing these eeremonies, 
wi‘re afterwards known hy the name of the 
articles of IVrth, from the place where they 
wm* ratified hy the as.scmhly. 

A eoiiforniity of diseipliiu* and worship he- 
twet*ii the churches of Kngland and Scotland, 
which w^as JattnVs aim, 4ie never could hope 
•to establish, hut by first procuring an aeknow- 
ledgnient of his own anlhoiily in all spiritual 
causes; and nothing could he more roiitrary 
to the practice as well as principles of the 
preshyterian clergy. The ecclesiastical courts 
possivsscd the power of pronouni'ing exeoin- 
tniinication ; and that sentence, 1x*sidu< the 
spiritual coiihcqiiences siippiKSed to follow from 
it, was attended with immediate eflects of the 
wiost important nature. The person exconi- 
nmiiicated was shunned hy every one as pm- 
fane and impious ; and his whole *esiate. 


during his lifetime, and all his moveables, 
for ever, were forfeited to the crown. Nor 
were the previous steps, requisite before pro- 
nouncing this sentence, formal or regular, in 
proportion to the weight of it. Without ac- 
cuser, without sunimons, without tiial, any 
ecclesiastical court, however inferior, soiiie- 
tiiiu's pretendi'd, in a .suiiim.ary manner, to 
denounce exeominunie.'itioii foraiiy cause, and 
ag.'iiiist any ])erson, even though he lived not 
within the bounds of their jurisdiclioii.''*^ And 
by this mean.s the whole t}ranny of the inqui- 
sition, though without it.s order, was iiitro- 
diieed into the kingdom. 

But the clergy were not content with the 
unlimited jiirisilKdion wliieh they exercised in 
eeclegiastical matters : they assumed a censo- 
rial power over every part of administration; 
and, in all their sermons, and even prayers, 
mingling jioliliCft with religion, ^hev incul- 
cated the most seditious anil most turhiileiit 
principles. Black, minister of St. Andrews, 
went so far,^'* in a sermon, as to pronounee 
all kings the devil’s children; he gave the 
queen of liiiglaiul the appellation of Atheist; 
he b.iid, th.l1 the treaeliery of the king’s heart 
wa.s iipw fully discovered ; and in hi-, prayers 
for the queen he list'd these words ; //'e must 
pntif Jor her for the fashion's sake, hut we 
hare no cause: she will never do us anjt 
^ood. When suniinoned before the privy- 
eouucil, he refused to answer to a civil court 
for any thing delivered from the ptilpit, even 
though tlie crime of which he was accused, 
was of a civil nature, ’riie (diureh adopted his 
cause. 7'lily raised a seditij^n in Edis'Siurgh,^^ 
The king, during .some lime, was in the liaiids 
of tin' eiiiMged popiikiee ; and it was not with- 
out courage, a» well as ilexterity, that he was 
able to extricate himself.'*'* A few days after, 
a iiiiiiiMi'r, |ireaehing in the jirincipal ehureh 
of that eapilJil, said, that th5 king was pos- 
se.ssc*il with a devil ; and, that one devil being 
expelled, seven worse bad entered in his 
pla#*e.*'* ’J’o whieh he adtled, that the .subjects 
might lawfully rise, and take the sw^ord out 
of his hand. Searcedy, even during the darkc.st 
night of papal superstition, .are there found 
such iiislanees of priestly enero.achmeiits, as 
the annals of Scotland present to us during 
that period. 

By thc'ie extravagant stretches of power, 
and hy the patient conduct of James, the 
I'hiirch began to lose ground, even before the 
king’s aci-ession to the throne of England : hut 
lift sooner h.'ul th.'it event taken place, than 
he made the Scottish clergy sensible, that 
he was become the sovereign of a great king- 
dom, whieh he governed wdlh great authority. 
Though formerly he would have thought him- 
self happy to have ^lade a fair partition with 
them of the civil and ecclesiastical authority 
he was now resolved to exert a supreme jurii 
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diction in cliurch as well as state, and, to put 
an end to their seditious practices. An as- 
sembly bad been sunitiionod at Aberdeen 
but, on account of his journey to London, he 
prorog^ued it to the year follow ing. Some of 
tlie eler«jy, disavowing his ecclesiastical supre- 
macy, met at the time tirat appointed, iiotwith- 
stniiding his prohibition. He threw them into 
piisoii. Such of thciii as submitted, and 
acknowledged their error, were pardoned. The 
rest were bwmght to their trial. I'liey were 
condemned for high treason. The king gave 
them their lives ; but banished them the 
kingdom. Six of them suflered this penalty.**^ 

The general assembly was afterwards in- 
duced to acknowledge the king's authority 
in suniiiioning ecclesiastical courts, and to 
submit to the jurisdiction and visitation of the 
bishops. Lveii their favourite sentence of 
excoinmunicatiuii was declared invalid, unless 
cuidirmed by the ordinary. The king recom- 
inended to the inferior courts the niembei's 
whom they should elect to this assembly; and 
every thing was eouducted in it with little ap- 
pearance of choice and liberty. 

By his own prerogative liken I'.c, which he 
seems to have stretched on tins oc<‘ctsio|i, the 
king erected a court of high eomiiiissioii,^* in 
imitation of that which was cstaliltshed in 
Kiiglaiid. The bishops and a few of the clergj’, 
who hud been Buiimioiied, willingly acknow • 
ledged this' court; and it proccc(b‘d iniinc- 
diately upufi business, as if its authority h.ad 
been grounded on the full consent of the whole 
legislat ure. 

But .kjnes reserved the final blAW for the 
time when he should himself pay a visit to 
Scot kind. He. jiroposed to the parliament 
U'lth June)* which was then assembled, that 
they should enact, that, “ whatever his ma- 
jesty should dctcriniiie in the external govern- 
ment of the ehArch, with the consent of the 
archbishops, bishops, and a competent number 
of the niiuisliy, should have tli< fort 
law.*'*- What numlxT should be deemed co^i- 
petent >^s not determined: and their iiomi. 
nation was left entirely to the king: so that 
his ecclesiastical authority, had tin?* bill passed, 
would have been establi'.hcd in its full extent. 
Some of the clergy protested. 'J’hcy appre- 
hended, they said, that the purity of their 
church would, by means of this new' authority, 
be polluted with all the rites and liturgy of the 
church of England. James, dreading clamour 
andi opposition, dropjied the hill, which had 
already passed the lords of articles ; and as- 
sc:rted, that the inherent prerogative of the 
crov n contained more power tVian was recog- 
nised by it. Some time after (10th July), 
he called, at St. Andrews, a meeting of the 
bishops and thirty-six of nio.st eminent 
clergy. He there declared his resolution of 
exerting his prerogative, and of estublishing, by 


his own authority, the few ceremonies which 
he had recommended to them. They entreated 
him ^rather to summon •a general assembly. 
All assembly was accordingly summoned to 
meet on the S.'itb of November ensuing. 

Vet this asstmibly, which met after the 
king's departuri* from Scotland, eluded all his 
applications : and it was not till the subseciueiit 
year, that he was able to procure a vote for re- 
ceiving bis ceremonies. And tlirougli every 
step of this alVair, iii the parliaiinmt as well as in 
all the. general asseinlilies, the nation betrayed 
the utmost reluctance to all these inuov.itions ; 
and nothing hut James's iiiiporUinity and au- 
thority had extorted a seeming consent, which 
was belied by the inward sentiments of all ranks 
of jieople. Even the few, over whom religion * 
prejudices weie not prevalent, thought national 
honour sacrificed by a servile imitation of the 
modes of worship practised in England. And 
everjr' prudent man agreed in eoiidemning the 
measures of the king, who b> an jll-timcd zeal 
for insigniiicant ciTcmonies, h:id bctr.iyed, 
though man opposite manner, eipial narrowness 
of mind with the persons whom he treated 
with such contempt. It was Judged, that, liad 
not these dangerous huiimurs been irritated 
by u]iposition ; had they been allowed pe.'urably 
to evaporate; tliey would .at least have sub- 
sided within the liinits of law .iiul civil autho- 
rity. And tli.tt as all fanatical religions na- 
turally ciren inscribe to very narrow btiniidsthe 
numbers and riches of the ecclesia.sti»-s ; no 
sooner is their lirst fire spent, llian they lose 
their credit over tin*, people, and leave tlieiii 
under the natural and beneficent iiifiucnce of 
their civil and moral obligations. 

At the same time that James shocked, in so 
violent a manner, the religious yirincipli's of his 
Scottish subjects, be acted in opposition to 
those of his English. He had ohsf>rved, in hi* 
progress through F.igland, that a jiidaical 
observance of the Sunday, chieily by means of 
the puritans, was every day gaining ground 
throughout the kingdom, and that the p(>o))]e, 
under colour of religion, were, coutrary to 
former praeliee, debarred such sports and re- 
creations as contributed both to their heajth 
and their amusement.'’'’ Festivals, which, in 
other nations and ages, aie partly dedieatedto 
public worship, partiy to mirth and society, 
were here totally appropriated to the offices of 
religion, and served to nourish those sullen and 
gloomy contemplations, to which the people 
were, of themselves, so unfortunately subject. 
The king imagined, that it would he easy to 
infuse cheerfulness into this dark spirit of de- 
votion. He issued a proclamation to allow 
and encourage, after diviiif* service, all kinds 
of lawful games and exercises; and, by his 
authority, he endeavour<*d to give sanction to 
a [iraotice, which his subjects regarded as the 
utmost jnstance of profancncss and impiety.*^ 
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Sir tValter Raleiglts Expedition — His Execution, — Insurrection in Bohemia, — Loss of the 
Palntinatc.'^N^gotiations uilh Spain.^A Parliament, — Parties. — Fall of Bacon,*-^ 
Rupture between the King and the Commons, ’^Protestation qf the Commons, 


SIR WALTER RALEIGITS EXPEDITION. 

10MB. 

A t the time when sir Walter Ralcifjh was 
first confined in the Tower, his violent 
and haijg^hty temper had rendert'd him tin* 
most unpopular man in Enn^land ; and his 
coiulemiialitii was chiefly owingj to that public 
odtum under which he laboured. Duriiit^ the 
thirteen yc.ar.s’ i in prison in ent which he suffered, 
the sentiments of the nation were much 
changed with regard to him. Men had leisure 
to reflect on the li.irdship, not to say injustice, 
of his sentence; they pitied his ;ictive and 
enterprising sjnrit, which languished «ti the 
rigours of confinement; they were struck with 
the extensive genius of the man, ulus !)enig 
educated amidst naval and military <'nt(Tpris»'s, 
had surpassed, in the pursuits of literature, 
even those of the most reiduse and s<*dentary 
dves; and t1i(‘y admired his unbroken magna- 
vliich, hi ul under hi 

cunistances, could luigage him tomndertake 
and ex^iJte .so groi.t a v\ork as his llistory <»f 
the World. To increase these favourable dis- 
positions, on which he built the h(tp(*s of re- 
covering his liberty, he spreml the report of 
golde eh he had <lii *d 

Guiana, and wlpeh was suflieieiit, according 
to his representation, not only to enrich all 
the adventurers, hut to afford immense trea- 
sures to the nation. The king gave little 
credit to^these mighty j»romises, both beeaifse 
he believed that no .such mine as the one <lc- 
scribed was any whi*rc in nature, and because 
he considered Raleigh as a man of d<'sj)erale 
fortunes, whose business it was, by any means 
to procure his freedom, and tc) reinstate him- 
self in credit and authority. Thinking, how- 
ever, that he had already undergone sufficient 
punishment, he released him from the Tower; 
and when his vaunts of the goldcti mine had 
induet'd multitudes to engage with him, the 
king gave them permission to try the ad- 
venture, ami, at their di‘sire, he conferred on 
Raleigh authority over his fellow-julventurers. 
Though strongly solicited, he still nd’used to 
grant him a pardon, which seemed a natural 
consequence, when he li'as intrusted with 
power and command. But James declared 
himself still diiTideiit of Raleigh’s intentions; 


and he meant, he said, to reserve the former 
sentence, as a check ujioii his fuliire behaviour. 

Raleigh well knew, thai it was far from the 
king’s purpose to invade any of the Spanish 
settleincuits : he therefore firmly denied that 
Spain had planted any colonies on that part 
of the coast where his mine lay. When Gon- 
doraar, the ambassador of that nation, alarmed 
at his preparations, carried complaints to the 
king, lialiMgh still protested the iiinoccnce of 
his intentions: and .lames assured Gondoniar, 
that h<‘ durst not form any hostile attempt, 
hut should [lay with his head for so audacious 
an enterpnsi*. 'I'lie minister, howe>er, con- 
cluding that twrdve armed vessels were not 
fitted out it bout some pur[iose of in\asion, 
eonvcyeil tlie intelligen(*e to the, court of 
Madrid, who immediately gave orders for 
arming and forlibing all their settlements, 
particularly those along the coast of (biiaria. 

When the courage and avarice of the Spa- 
niards and Portuguese had discovered so many 
new worlds, they were resolved to show theni- 
selves sujierior tothebarb.iroiis heathens whom 
they invaded, not only in arts and arms, hut 
also in the* justice of the quarrel : they applied 
to Alexander VI. who then filled the [lapal 
ch.air; ami he geneniusly bestowed on the 
Spaiii.irds the whole western, and on the Por- 
tuguese the W'liole e istcrn part of the globe. 
The more seriipulous [irotestants, who ac- 
knowledged not the authority of the Roman 
pontiff, establisln d the first discovery as the 
foiind'itioii of their title; and if a pirate or 
sea adventurer c.f their nation had hut erected 
a stick or a stone on the coast, as a inemanal 
of his taking possi‘s«>ion, they coiiclmh'd the 
whole continent t o belong to t hem, .and thought 
themselves entitled tt) c*xpel or exterminate, as 
usurpers, the aneient possessors and iidia'hi- • 
tauts. It Wtas in this manner that sir Walter 
Raleigh, about twenty-tliree years before, had 
aapiirtnl to the crown of England a claim to 
the continent of Guiana, a region as large 
as the half of Europe; and though he had 
immediately left the co.ist, yet he pretended 
that the English title to the whole remained 
certain and indefeisible. But it had happened 
in the mean time, that the Spaniards, not 
knowing, or not acknowledging thi.s imagi- 
nary claim, had taken possession of a part oi 
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Guiana, bad formed a Bettlement on the river 
Oronuoko, had nuilt a little town called 
St. Thomas, and were there working some 
mines of small value. 

To this place Raleigh directly bent his 
cfkurse ; and, remaining himself at the mouth 
of the river with five of the largest ships, he 
sent up the rest to St. Thomas, under the 
coinniaiul of his son, ami a captain K«*ymis, a 
person entirely devoted to him. The Spani- 
ards, who had cxpceti'd this invasion, fired on 
the English at their landing, were rt'pulsi d, 
and pursued into the town. Young Raleigh, 
to encourage his men, called out. That this 
irns the trite mine, and none but J'oots looked 
for any other i and advaneiiig the Spa- 

niards, received a shot, of which he iiuitic<li- 
alely expired. I'liis di*iniayed not Keyini^aiid 
the others. They carried on the attack; got 
possession of the town, which tliey afterward-, 
leduced to ashes; and found not iu it any 
tiling of value. 

Raleigh did not preti*nd, tluit he had him-. 
M*If seen the mini*, whifh lu* li.ul eiigagt'd •'O 
many people to go in tpiest of: it was Kejmis, 
he said, who had roniierly discovcreil it, and 
had lii*oiight him that luiii)) of ore, which pro- 
mised such immense treasures; yet KcAinis, 
will) owned thit Ik* was within two hours 
march of the jdaee, refused, on the most ab- 
surd pretences, to take any eflectiial step to- 
wfirds finding it ; ami lie returned iiiiinediateh 
to Raleigh, with the melancholy news of his 
son's. death, and the ill success ol the eiil»*r- 
prise. .Sensible to rcpfoach, and ilreaihiig 
piinishiiieiit for his heliaviour, Keyiuis, in de- 
spair, retired into his cabin, and ]»iit an end 
to Ins own life. 

1’he other advent urcis now eoiiehided, that 
they were deceived by Raleigh; that he never 
h:nl known of any sii< h mine as he pretended 
logo in scareh of; that his intention had evi r 
been to plunder St. Thoma.s ; and having eii- 
eonragf'd his cuinpaiiy iiy the spoils of that 
])lace, to havi thence proceeded to the iii- 
va'.ion of the other Spanish settlements; that 
he cxjiectcd to repair his ruined fortunes by 
daring enterprises; and that he trusted 
to the tiioney he should aeipnre, for making 
Ins peace with England ; or if that view failed 
him, that he piirjKisi'd *10 rtlire into some 
‘other country, where Jiis iiclics would secure 
his retreat. 

The small acquisitions gaiiUMl 1 y the sack of 
St. Thomas, discouraged Raleigh's companions 
from entering into these viiwvs ; though there 
were many eircumstanees in the treaty and late 
transactions between the nations, which might 
invite them to engage in such a piratical war 
against the Spaiiiard.s. 

When England made peace with Spain, the 
example of Henry IV. was imitated, who, at 
the ti'eaty of Vei’viu.s, finding a diMeulty in 


adjusting all questions with regard to the 
Indian trade, had agreed to pass over that 
article in total silence. The Spaniards having, 
all along, published severe edicts against the 
iiiti;rcour.se of any European nation with their 
colonies, interpreted this silence in their own 
favour, and considered it as a tacit acquies- 
cence of England in the established laws of 
Spain. The English, on the contrary, pre- 
tended that, as tliey had never been excluded 
by any treaty from commerce with any part of 
the king of Spain's dominions, it was still as 
l.awfiil for them to trade with his scltleuients 
in either Indic.^, as with his European lerrito- 
Hes, In consequence of this ambiguity, many 
.ulveiiturers from Knghiiid sailed to (he Spanish 
Indies, and met with severe punishment when 
<*aiight; as they, on the otlicr h.md, often 
stole* and when siiperi pi fo 

tiade with the inhabitants, and resisted, nay 
sometimes plundered the Spanish governors. 
Violences of this nature, which had been car- 
ried to a great height on both sides, it was 
agreed to biiiy ill total oblivion; because of 
the difliciilty which was fouml iu remedying 
till in, upon any fi\(‘(l priiicipli s. 

But as there appcari'd a great difference 
between ]'ri>atc ailVenturcrs in single ships, 
and a fit'ct acting under a royal commission, 
Raleigh’s (‘oinpanions thought it safest to re- 
fill n iuinicdiatcly to Enghind, and carry him 
along with them to answer for his conduct. 
It appears that he cmjiloyed im^y artifices, 
fiist to engage Ihcin to attack ihe Spaiii.sh 
set I lenient s, and, failing of that, to ni.'ikc his 
escape int»? France: hut al^ these pro/Jhg uii- ' 
siici'c.ssful, lie was delivered into the king's 
hands, and .strictly examined, ns well as his 
fellow adventurers, before (he privy council, 
'J’he council, upon inquiry, foond no difficulty 
in pronouncing, that the former suspicions, 
with regard to Raleigh’s mti'Titioiis, had been 
well grounded ; tliat he had alnised the king iu 
the ro presentations wliioh he had made of his 
pmjected adventure; tliat, contrary to his in- 
structions, he had aeted in an otVensive and 
hostile manner agiiiiL-jl hi.s maji sty's allies ; and 
that he had wilfully buiued and destroyed a 
town belonging to the king of Spain. He 
might have been tried, idther by common law 
for this act of violem e and piracy, or by mar- 
tial law for breach of orders: hut it was an 
established ]>riueiple among lawyers,* that as 
he lay under an actual attaiiiilcr for high 
treason, he could not he lirouglit to a ifew 
trial for any other crime. To satisfy, there- 
fore, the court of Spain, which raised the 
loudest complaints against him, the king 
made use of that power which he had pur-« 
posely reserved iu liis own hands, and signed 
the warrant for hisjexecution upon his former 
sentence. mie KK, at ike end of this 

rai.] 
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RALEIGH’S EXECUTION. Oct. 2.9. 

R A LGI G n , iitid in^ h is fate inevitable, colieoted 
all his (‘uiir.'ifce : and though he had formerly 
made use of many mean artifices, such as feign- 
ing; iiiadricss, sickness, and a variety of dis- 
eases, in order to protract his exainitiatioii and 
procure his escape, he now resolved to act his 
pari with bravery and resolution. ' 7\s a .•iharp 
rrmedi/^ he said, hut a sure one for all ills^ 
when be felt the edge of tlie axe by which he 
was to be beheaded.'^ His har.iiigue to the 
people was calm and eloepitnt; and he eiide.i. 
\oiired to revenge himself, and to load his ene- 
mies with the public hatred, by strong asseve- 
rations of facts, which, to say the least, may 
be esttcined very doubtful/* With the utmost 
iuditlci*ence, he laid his head upon the block, 
and received the fatal blow; and in his death 
there appea,ved the same great, hut ill-r(‘gulated 
mind, whicli, durbig his lib;, had displayed it- 
self ill all his conduct and behaviour. 

No measure of .1aiiu‘s\ reign was attended 
with more publie dissatisfaction than the pu- 
nishment of sir Walter Raleigh. 'I'o execute 
a sentence which was originally so hard, which 
had been so long suspemded, and whiidi ' cenic-d 
to have been tacitly piirdoncil, by confer- 
ring on him a new trust and commission, 
was deemed an instauec of cruelty and injus- 
tice. To sacrifice, to a concealed enemy of 
England, the life of the only man in the nation 
who had a'.pgh reputation for valour and mi- 
litary experience, was regarded as meanness 
and indiscretion: and the intimate Qonneetions 
whieh'^ie king vas now entering into with 
S^paiii, being universally distaslidul, rendered 
this proof of bis coraplaisaiice still more invi- 
dious and unpopular. 

James had I'litertained an opinion, which 
was peculiar to himself, and which had b(*eii 
adopted by none of his predci’cssors, that any 
alliance, below that of a great king, was un- 
worthy of a prince of Wales; and he never 
would allow any princess hut a daughter of 
France or Spain to be mentioned as a match 
for his son.* This instance of pride, which 
really iinplic.s meanness, as if he could n*ccive 
honour from any alliance, was so well known, 
that Sjiaiu had founded on it the hopes of go- 
verning, ill the most important transactions, 
this monarch, so little celebrated for polities 
or prudence. During the life of Henry, the 
king of Spain had dropped some liirits of be- 
stowing on that prince his eldest daughter, 
whom be afterwards disposed of in marriage 
to the young king of France, Lewis Xlll. At 
that time the views of the Spaniards were to 
engage James into a neutrality with regard to 
ttie succession of Clevcs, which was disputed 
between the protestant akd popish line;^ but 
the bait did not then take; and James, in 
consequence of his alliance with the Dutch, 


and with Henry IV. of France, inarched'' four 
thoi^sand men, under the command of sir 
Edward Cecil, who joined these two powers, 
.and put the manpiis of Brandcnhiirgli and the 
palatine of Newbourg in possession of that 
duchy. 

(h)iidom:ir was, at this time, the Spanish 
auihassador iii England; a man whose flattery 
was (he more artful, because covered with the 
appe:iraiic*e of frankness and sincerity ; whose 
]H)litie5 were the more dangerous, because dis- 
used utid('r the mask of mirth and pleasantry. 
He now made offer of the second daugliter of 
Spain t^) prinet' Charles; and, that he might 
render the temptation irresistible totheneces- 
itous monarch, he gave hopes of an immense 
fortune, which should attend the princess. The 
court of Spain, though deleriniued to contract 
no alliance with a heretic,'^ entered into nego- 
tiations with James, which they artfully ])ro- 
tracl(*d, and, amidst every disappoint iiient, 
they stdl redoubled Ins hopes of siiecess.*' I'lie 
traiisaetioiis in Germany, so important to the 
Austrian greatness, heeame every day a new 
motive for this duplicity of conduct. 

INSURRECTIONS IN BOHEMIA. 

Im that great revolution of manners whieh 
happened during the sixteenth and seveuteeniU 
centuries, the* only nations who had the ho- 
nourable, though often melancholy advantage, 
of making an effort for thtdr ex]>iriiig privi- 
leges, were such as, together with the prin- 
ciples of civil liberty, were animated with a 
zeal for religious parties and opinions. Be- 
sides the irresistible force of st.^nding armies, 
the European prinei's possessed this advantage, 
that they were descended from the ancient 
royal families; that they continued the same 
appellations of magistrates, the same appear- 
ance of civil govtrniiieiit; and restraining 
themselves by all the forms of legal adminis- 
tration, could insensibly impose the yoke on 
their unguarded subjects. Even the German 
nations, who had formerly broke the Roman 
chains, and restored libei ty to mankind, now 
]f)st their own liberty, and saw with gri^‘ .♦he 
absolute aulbority of their princes firmly esta- 
blished among them. In their circumstances, 
nothing but a pious*%eaI, which disregards all 
motive.s of human prudence, could have made' 
them entertain hopes of preserving any longer 
those privileges whieh their ancestors, through 
so many ages, had transmitted to them* 

As the house of Austria, throughout all her 
extensive dominions, had ever made religion 
the pretence for her usurpations, she now met 
with resistance from a like principle ; and the 
catholic religion, as usual, had ranged itself on 
the side of monarchy ; the protestanC, on that 
of liberty. The states of Bohemia having 
taken* arms against the emperor Matthi«.s 
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coiitiiiued tht'ir revolt a«:aittst his successor 
FeitliTiuiicl, and cluinied the* observance all 
tlui cdic'liJ enacted in favour of the new reli- 
g;ioii, toj^ether with the restoration of their 
ancient laws and eoiistilutioii. The neif^hhour- 
ill*; principalities, Silesia, Moravia, Lusatia, 
Austria, e\en the 14n{^doin of Hun^fary, look 
part in the ({iiarrel ; and throu«;hoiit all tin se 
|n)puUius and martial provinees, the spirit of 
tli*,rord and civil war had universally dilTused 
itsell.^^ 

Idli). Ferdinand II. who possessed more 
vigour and g-rcater abilities, tliongb not more 
Ifiiity and moderation, tliaii arc usual with 
tlie Austrian jirinees, strongly armed himself 
lor the recover} of his authority ; and, hc*sides 
employing the assistanec* of his sul)jt‘ets, who 
pnil'essed the ancient religitm, he engaged on 
ills side a powerful alliance of the neighbour^ 
ing potentates. All llie entholie princes <»f 
the empire had cinbraceil his defence; even 
S.isony, the most powerfid of tlie pnilc'staiit : 
J\)laml haiUleclared itself in liis favour;*'^ and, 
above all, the Spanish monarch, deeming liis 
ovMi interest elosely eonnected with that of 
tlie younger branch of Ins family, prejiared 
jiowerful succours from Italy, and from the 
l^ow Countries; ami he also atlvaimed large 
sums for the supjiort of Ferdinand and of 
the cath(jli(‘ religion. 

The .states of Bohemia, alarmed at these 
mighty ] (reparations, l)<‘gan also to solieit fo- 
reign assistance; and, together with that snp- 
poit v\liiehthcy obtained from the twaiigehcal 
niiion in (l<-rinany, they wuleavonred to esta- 
hlidi c-oniie\ions with greater jiriiiccs. They 
east tln.'ir eyes on Fretleric, <‘l<*etor palatine. 
They eoiisidered, that, besides coiinnaiiding no 
<Ics|(ieid)le. force of his own, he was son-'in-law 
to the, king of Kngland, and nejihew to prince 
Mauriee, whose authorit} was liecouie almost 
.'ihsolute ill the Cnited Provinces. They 
hoped that thc'se prim-es, moved liy the con- 
nexions of blood, as well as by the tie of their 
CiMumoii rtdigion, would interest themselves in 
all the fortunes of Frederic, and would promote 
his greatness. 'J'hey theieforc made him a 
JeyJy of their crown, whieh they <‘()nsidercd 
as eleetive ; and the young palatine, stimulated 
by ainliition, without eonsulting either danic'S** 
or Maurice, whose opposirton he foresaw, im- 
incuiately accepted the.olVer, and inai'ehed all 
his forces into Bohemia, in support of his 
new subjects. 

The news of these events no sooner reached 
England, than the whole kingdom was on fire 
to engage in the cpiaiTe!. Seareely was the 
ardour greater, with which all the states of 
Europe, in former ages, flew to res<iue the Holy 
Laud from tin* dominion of infidels. The uatiun 
'vas, as yet, sincerely attached to the blood of 
their inoiiarehs, and they considered their eoii- 
nexioii with the palatine, who had married 


a daughter of England, as very close and in- 
timate ; and when they heard of catholics 
carrying on wars and persecutions against 
protestants, they thought their own interest 
deeply coneiTned, and regarded their neutrality 
IS a base desertion of the cause of God, and of 
his holy religion. In such a quarrel, they 
would gladly have marched to the opp<»site 
‘xtreiuity of Euroj>e, have plunged theinsrlves 
uto a chaos of Gerinan politic.s, and have 
»Kpemh‘d all the* blood and treasure of the 
lation, by maintaining a contest with the 
whole house of Austria, at the very time, and 
in the very j>lacc, in whieh it was the most 
lotent, and almost irresistible. 

But JaiiK's, besides that his temper was too 
little enterprising for such vast undertakings, 
was restrained by anoth<*r motive, which had 
a mighty inlluenee over him : he refused to 
patronize the revolt of 6uhjc*ets against their 
.overeign. From the very first he denied to 
his son-in-law the title of king of liohemia *'^ 
lie forbade him to 1 m‘ prayed for in the churches 
under that appellation : and i bough he owned 
that he had nowise examined the pretensions, 
privileges, and eoiistitntioii of the revolted 
states, W so I'xalted was his idea of the rights 
f kings, that he eonehuled siil))e(*ts must ever 
be in the wrong, when they stood in opposition 
to those who had ae(|uired or assumed that 
ma JeHtic title. Thus, even in measures founded 
on true polities, James intermixed so many 
rrow prejudices, as diminished li^ authority, 
and exposed him to the imputation of wttak- 
nes«, and of error. 

* 

LO.S.S OF THE PALATINATE. IG20. 

Meanwiiim-; aflairs every where hastened to 
a rn‘-is. Ferdinand levied a great force, under 
the command of the duke of ^avaria and the 
count of Bucquoy ; and advanced upon his 
(*hcmy in ihihemia. In the Low Countries, 
Spiiiola eolh?rled a veteran army of thirty 
tlnJtisrmd men. When Efiinonds, thy king's 
resilient at Brussels, made re monst ranees to the 
archduke Albert, he was answered, that the 
onh'rs for this armanicut had been transmitted 
to Spiiiola from Madritl, and that he alone 
knew the .secret dtst illation of K. Spinola 
again told the minister, that his orders were 
still sealed ; but, if Edmonds would aeeompany 
him ill his m.areh to Coblentz, he would there 
open tliem, and give him full satisfaction.'* It 
was more easy to see his intentions, than “to 
prevent their .suei'oss. Almost at one time, it 
was known in England that Frederic, being 
defeated in the great ami decisive battle ol 
Prague, had fled with his family into Holland, 
and that Spiiiola had invaded the Palatinate, 
and, meeting with nb resistance, except from 
some princes of the union, and from one 
English regiment of 2400 men, commanded 
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by the brave sir Horace Vere,'^ had, in a liltle 
time, reduced the greater part of that prin- 
cipality. 

High were now the niurniurs and com> 
plaints against the king's neutrality and •un- 
active disposition. The happiness and tran- 
cpiillity of their own country became distasteful 
to the English, when they reilected on tlie 
grievances and di-slresscs <»f their protestant 
brethren in (bTinany. 'I'hey considered not, 
that their interposition in the wars f)f the con- 
tinent, though agreeable to ndigious zeal, 
<‘ould not, at that time, be justified by any 
sound maxims of polities ; that, however 
exorbitant the Austrian greatness, the danger 
was still too distant to give any just alarm to 
England; that mighty resistance would \ct be 
made by so many potent ami warlike primas 
and states in Germany, ere they would yield 
their neck jo the yoki* ; that I Vanee, now en- 
gaged to contract a double alliance with the 
Austrian family, must necessarily be soon 
roused from lier Ictliargy, and oppos<‘ the pro- 
gress of so hated a rival; that in flic farther 
advance of concpicsts, even the interests of the 
two branches of that aiiibilious family must 
interfere, and hegi*t mutual jealousy aikJ oppo- 
sition; that a land- war* <‘arried on at such 
a distance, would waste the bhiod ainl treasure 
of the English nation, without any hopes of 
success; that asea-war, inileed, might be both 
safe and successful against iSjiain, but would 
not affect enemy in such vital parts a-, to 
make them stop their eareer of success in 
Germany, and abandon all their i^ef|uisitioiis; 
and lUrft the ]>ros|»eet of reeo\ering the l\da- 
tinate being at present desperate, the aff.iir 
was redueed to this .simple question, wIiiMber 
p(face and eoinmeiee with ,S])ain, or the un- 
certain hopes of plunder and of conquest m 
the Indies, were preferable? a question wliieh, 
at the beginning of the king’s reign, Inid al- 
ready been decided, and perhaps with 
in favour of the former advanttiges, 

NEGOTIATIONS WITH SPAIN. 

James might have defended his paeifit 
measures liv such plausible arguments: but 
thes(‘, though the chief, seem not to h,ive 
been the sole motive.s whieb swayed him. He 
had entertained the notion, that, as his own 
justice and moderation had shone out so con- 
spicuously throughout all these transactions, 
tbti whole h( of Austria, tlioiigh not awed 
by the jiowcr of England, would willingly, 
from mere respect to his virtue, submit Ihem- 
selvcs to so eqnirablc an arbitration. He flat- 
tered himself that, aftm* he had formed an 
intimate connexion with the Spanish monarch, 
by means of his son’s mar^age, the restitution 
of the Palatinate might be procured, from the, 
motive alone of frietidshi]> and personal at- 


tachment. He perceived not, that his un- 
acti|'e virtue, the more it was extolled > the 
greater disregard was it exposed to. He was 
not sensible tiiat the Spanish iiiateh was itself 
attended with .such diflieultic‘.s, that all his art 
of tU'gotiatioii would scarcely be able to sur- 
mount them ; iimeh less, Uiat this match could 
in good policy be ilepeiided on, as the means 
of procuring such extraordinary advantages. 
His unwarlike disposition, increased by age, 
ri\etted him .still last it in his errors, and de- 
termined him to seek the restoration of his 
.sun-indavv, by reiiionst ranees anti entreaties, 
by .irgumcnts anil embassies, rather than by 
tdood and violeiiee. Anti the same defect of 
courage whieb held him in awe of foreign 
nations, made him likewise afraid of sliot^king 
the prejudie»‘s of liis own subit'cts, and kept 
him from o)>enly avowing flie inea*«urt‘s which 
he was dtderimiied to pursue. Or, perhaps, 
he litqicd to turn these prejudiees to at'eount, 
ami, by their means, eng.ige his people to 
furnish him with si of which their cx- 

(“cssivt* frugality had hillierto made them so 
sparing and reservt:(l.‘^* 

A PARLIAMENT. Jane 10*, 1C2L 

Hr. first tried the expedient of a benevolence 
or fr<‘e-gift Iroin individuals; pretending the 
urgency of the case, wliiidi woiihl not admit of 
ItMsiire for any otlier m<*asure : lint the jealousy 
of liherly was now roused, and the iiarion re- 
ganled these pretended benevolences as real 
extortioiis, eoiitr.iry'to law, and dangerous to 
freedom, however authorised by aneient pre- 
<‘edeiit. A pailiaineii’t was found tf» he the 
t»iily resouret* vvIhcIi eouM furnish any l.irge 
.snpplic'.; and writs were aeeopihngly issiietl 
f(»r siiiiimoning that great eomieil of the 
iiatiiMi. [*SVe note LL, at the end of' this fid J 

hi this pailiameni. there appeared, at first, 
nothing hut tluly and submission on the ]>art 
of the eoinmons; and tin y seemed dctenniiM'd 
to .saeriliee every thing, in order to inainiain 
a good eorrespondenee with their prince. They 
would allow no mention to he made of the new 
enstoms or iinposil ions, which had he«!M so 
eagerly disputeil in the former parliameni 
the inqirisonineiit of the members of that par- 
liament was here, Aiy sonic, complained of; 
hut, by the authority of the graver and more' 
prudent pai t of the, house, tliat grievance was 
buried in oblivion:'^ and, being informed that 
the king had remitted several considerable 
sums to the palatine, the I'ommons, without 
a negative, voted liim two subsidies,'^ and that 
too, at the very beginning of the session, con- 
trary to the maxims frequently adopted by 
their predecessors. 

Afterwards, they procc(*ded, but in a very 
temperate manner, to the tixainination of 
grievances. They found, that patents had 
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been granted to sir Giles Mompesson and sir 
Francis Michel, for lict^nsiiig inns and file- 
houses ; that great sums of money had been 
exacted, under pretext of these licenses ; and 
that such inn-keepers as |>resuined to continue 
their business, without satisfying the rapacity 
of the patentees, bad been severely punished by 
fine, iniprisonnient , and vexatious prosecutions. 

1'lie same persons had also procured a 
p;!tefit, which they shared with sir lildward 
Villicrs, brother to Buckinghaui, for the sole 
making of gold and silver thread and lace, 
and had obtained v<'ry extraordinary povveis 
for preventing any rivalship in these inatiii- 
(actures: they were armed with authority to 
search for all goods, which might iiiterlcre 
with their patent; and even to punish, at 
their own will and dis(*retion, the makers, 
importers, and venders of .such i‘utniiiodities. 
Many had grievously suflered hy this exor- 
i)itant jurisdiction ; and the lace which had 
been inanufaet tired by the pati'iitet's was uiii- 
vei sally found to be adult crated, and tii be 
composed more of copper than of the precious 
metals. 

These grievaiu'cs the eoiumons repres<*ntc*d 
to the king; and they met with a vt*iy gracious 
and very <*ordial reeeplioii. He st'CMiied even 
thankful for th<' information given him ; and 
declared himself ashamed, that such abuses, 
unknowingly to him, had ereeped into his 
administration. “ 1 assure you,” said he, 
“ had 1 before heard these things eornpl.iined 
of, I would have done the ofliee of a just king, 
.and out of parliumeiit hate punished them, as 
severely, and peradventurc more, than }ou 
iMjw intend to do.*’'^'‘^ -V seiiteiiec was passed for 
the puiiishiiK'iit of Michel and IVfompessou.-* 
Jt was executed on ih** former, ^''he latter 
broke prison and eseaped. Villicrs was, at 
that time, sent purposely on a foreign emph»y- 
tiH*nt ; and his guilt being less enormous, or 
less apparent, than that of the others, he was 
the more easily protected hy the credit of his 
brother Buckingham. 

FALL OF BACON. 

ENrounAr.nn by this success, the commons 
carried thidr scrutiny, and still with & respect- 
ful hand, into other aliuses of importance. 
The great seal was, atdhat time, in the hands 
of the eelchrati'd Bacon, created viscount 
St. Alban's; a man universally admired for 
the greatness of his genius, and beloved for 
the courtcuusTiess and humanity of his Ix^ha- 
viour. He was the great ornament of his age 
ami nation ; and nought was wanting to render 
him the ornament of human nature itself, but 
that strength of mind which might check his 
intemperate desire of preferment, that could 
add nothing to his dignity, and might restrain 
his profuse inclination to expence, th^t could 


be requisite neither for bis honour nor enter- 
tainiiient. His want of economy, and his in- 
dulgence to servants, had involved him in 
necessities; and, in order to supply his pro- 
digality, he had been tempted to take bribes, 
by the title of presents, and that in a very 
open manner, from suitors in chancery. Jt 
appears that it had been usual for former 
ehaiieellors to take presents; and it i.s pre- 
tended that Bcicoti, who followed the same 
dangerous pr;icti<‘e, had still, in the seat of 
justice, preserved the integrity of a judge, and 
had given just ileerces against those very per- 
sons, from whom he had received the wages of 
iniquity, ('omplainis rust* ihe louder on that 
account, and at last reachetl the house of cuin- 
mons, who sent up an impcaidiiiient against 
him tlu* peers. The chanetillor, conscious 
of guilt, dcpn'cattMl the vengeance of his 
ju<lg(‘s, and cmlcavound, hy a g« iniral avowal, 
to escape the con fusion of ft stricter iiu|utry. 
I’hc lords insisted on a particular confession of 
all his corruptions. He acknowledged twenty- 
eight articles; and was senteueed to pay a 
(iiie of 40,0(K) pounds, to he imprisoned in the 
Tower during the king’s ])Ieasurc, to he for 
f'ver itvapable of any otlice, place, or employ- 
ment, and lu'ver ag^ain to sit in parliament, 
or C4»mc within the verge of the court. 

'^I'his dreadful sentenee, ilreadful to a man 
of nice sensibility to honour, he .survived five 
\e;\rs; and, being rctcasc'd in a little time 
from the q'owcr, his genius, \ej|^ unbroken, 
supported it«>(df amidst involved circumstances 
and a depressed spirit, and shone out in lite- 
rarv productions, which h;i|,'e made l/S^guilt' 
or wc.iknessLS he forgtitten or overlooked by 
posterity. In consideration of his great merit, 
the king remitted his. fine, as well as all the 
other p.irts of his Rciiteiice, conferred on him 
a large pi'iisioii of IHOO ]»ouiids a year, and 
employed every expedient to alleviate the 
weight of his age and iiiisfort tines. And that 
great philosopher, at last, acknowledged with 
regret, that he had too long neglcjjled the 
true ambition of a fine genius; and by plung- 
ing into business and atfairs, which rcc|uire 
much less capacity, but greater firmness of 
mind, than the pursuits of learning, had ex- 
posed himself to such grievous calamities.'^* 

I'he eoiumons had entertained the idea, 
that they were the great patrons of the people, 
and that the reilress of all grievanees must 
proceed from them; and to this principle 
they were chiefly beholden for the regard Und 
consideration of the public. I a the execution 
of this office, they now kept their ears open 
to complaints of every kind ; and they carried 
their researches into many grievances, which, 
though of no great importance, could not be 
touched on, w itboui^sensibly affecting the king 
and his ministers. The prerogative seemed 
eveiy moment to be invaded f the king's 
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authority, in every anic-le*, was dis^mted; and 
James, who was willing to correct the abuses 
of his p>ower, would not submit to have his 
power itself questioned and denit'd. After the 
house, tluTcfore, had sit tin near six months, 
and had, as yet, hrou^'ht no considtTable busi> 
ness to a full couehision, the kin*? resolved, 
uiiibr pretenec of the advanced season to in- 
terrupt their prociediups ; and he sent them 
word, that he was detcriniued, in a little time, 
to adiourn them till next winter. 'I'he coni- 
inons made application to the lords, and desinal 
I hem to join in a ]}etition for delating- the 
adjournment; which was refused by the iqqicr 
house. The kiiii^ reijarded this project of a 
Joint petition as an attempt to force bint from 
his measures: he thanked the piers for their 
refusal to concur in it, and told tlubn, that, if 
it were their desire, he would delay the ad- 
journment,* but would not so far coinjily with 
the request of th? lower house.*'* And thus, 
in these » reat natiomil :dlairs, the same peevish- 
nefis, which, in private altereations, often 
raises a quarrel from the smaller bet^inniiis^, 
produced a mutual coldness and disgust be- 
tween the king and the coiniiioiis. 

4 

RUPTURE BEJTVEEN THE KING AND 
THE COMMONS. 

Dukino the recess of pailiauient, the king 
used evei*}’ measure to render himself popular 
with the and to appease the rising ill- 

humour of its representatives. He had volun- 
tarily offered the parliament to e^’cuinseribe 
liis owSr prerogatire, and to abrogate for tlit 
future his power of granting monopolies. He 
now recalled all the p.atents of that kind, and 
redressed every article of grievance, to the 
nuinlM^r of tliirty-sinen, which had ever been 
complained of ,in the house of commons.®'* 
But he gained not the enil which he proposed. 
The disgust, which had appeared at parting, 
could not so suddenly be dispelled. He had 
likewise been so imprudent as to commit to 
prisitn sir Edwin Sandys,®® without any known 
eause, besides his aetivity and vigour in dis- 
i harging his duty as a member of pailianient. 
And, above all, the transartions in Germany 
were sufficient, when Joined to the king’s cau- 
tions, negotiations, and delays, to inflame that 
jealousy of honour and religion which pre- 
vailed throughout the natioii.®^ This summer, 
the ban of the empire had been published 
against the elector yialatine ; and the execution 
of it was committed to the duke of Bavaria.®** 
The Upper Palatinate was, in a little time, 
conquered by that prince ; and measures were 
taking in the ernyure for bestowing on him the 
electoral dignity, of whi^h the palatine was 
then despoiled. Frederic now lived with his 
numerous family, in yioverty and distress, either 
in Holland or at Sedan, with his uncle the 


duke of Bouillon; and throughout all the 
newyeonquebts, in both the Palatinates, as well 
as in Bohemia, Austria, anil Liisatia, (he pro- 
gress of the Austrian arms was attended with 
rigours and se\trities, exercised against the 
ymifessors of the reformed religion. 

The zeal of the commons immediately 
moved them, upon their assenihliiig, on the 
4th of November, to take all these transac- 
tions into consideration. ’Phey framed a re- 
monst ranee, which they iut ended to carry to 
the king. Thi‘y repre'^euted, that the enor- 
mous growth of the Austrian power threatened 
the liberties of I'.urope ; lb il tlie progress of 
the ealbolie religion in England bred the 
most melancholy apprebensions lest it sbould 
again acquire an aseenilant in the kingdom; 
that the imliilgciir*e of bis majesty tow'ard. 
the jiriife.ssois of that religion bail cucoiiragca 
their iusoleuee and temerify; that llie iineon. 
trolled conquests, made by the Austrian family 
in (iermany, raised nngbly expeetalioiis in 
the English jiapi^^ts; but above ;dl, that tlu 
prospect of the Spanish match elevated thi'm 
so far as to hope for an entire toleration, if 
not the final re-establishment of their religion. 
The cimimons, tlierefore, entreated his majesty 
that he would immediately undertake the 
defence of the palatiiie» and maintain it hy 
force of arms; that he would t*«rn his sword 
ag’aiiist Spain, whose armies and treasures were 
tlic chief support of the eatholie interest 'in 
Europe; that be would eider into no negoti- 
ation for the marriage of bis son Imt with a 
prolestard princess ; 'tliat the children of popish 
recusants should be taken from ilieir jiareiits, 
and be committed to the care of protestant 
teachers and schoolmasterb ; and tlial the fines 
and confiscations, to which the catholics were 
by law liable, should be levied with the utmost 
severity.®*^ 

By this holJ step, unprecedented in England 
for many years, and scarcely ever heard of in 
jM*accahlc times, the commons attacked at 
once all the kings favourite maxims of guvcni- 
iiieiit ; his cautious and pacific measures, his 
lenity towards the Romish religion, and his 
attachment to the Spanish alliance, . 

which he promised himself such mighty ad- 
vantages. But what most disgusted him was, 
their seeming invasion of his prerogative, and 
their ppeti'iiding, under colour of advice, to 
direct his conduct in such points as had ever 
been acknowledged to belong solely to the 
management and direction of the sovereign. 
He was, at that time, absent at Newmarket; 
hut as soon as he heard of the intended re- 
inoiistranee of the commons, he wrote a letter 
to the syieaker, in which he sharply rebuked 
the house for opeuly debating matters far above 
their reach and capacity, and be strictly for- 
bade them to meddle with any thing that 
regard'ed bis government, or deep matters of 
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state, and es|M.‘c;i:illy not to touch on his sun's 
marriage with the daughter of Spain, in|r to 
attack the honour of that king, or any other 
of his friends and confederates. In order the 
more to intimidate them, he mentioned tht' 
imprisonment of sir Edwin Sandys; and tlioiigh 
hi' denied that the cunfiiiement of that mein> 
her had been owing to any offence eoinmitted 
in the house, he plainly told them, that he 
thought himself fully entitled to punish every 
misdemeanour in parliament, as well during 
its sitting iW after its dissolution; and that 
he inf ende<l thenceforward to chastise any man, 
whose insolent behavi<»ur there should minister 
oi'ca^ioii i>f olfcnee.^^* 

I'his vioivnt letter, in which the king, though 
he here imitcated former precedents, may be 
thought not to have acted altogether on the 
defensive, had the ellect which might natu- 
rally have hccii expected from it ; the coniinons 
were inflamed, not terrilied. Secure of their 
own popularity, and of the bent of the nation 
towards a war with the eat holies abroad, and 
the persecution of popery at home, they little 
dreaded the inenai'cs of a prince who was un- 
supported by rnihtary Itiree, and whose gentle 
t ('in per would, of itself, so soon disarm his 
severity. In a new leinonst ranee, therefore, 
they still insisted on their former remonstrance 
and advi(‘e; and they inaintaiiied, though in 
respectful terms, that they were entitled to 
interpose witli their counsel in all matters of 
government; that, to piissess entire freedom 
of spee(‘h, in thi'ir debates on public business, 
wiLS ilu’ir ancient and undoubted right, and 
an inhe •itanee transmitted to them from their 
ancestoi.s; and that, if any memlxT abu.sed 
this liberty, it belonged to the house alone, 
who w(*re witnesses of his offence, to inflict a 
proper censure upon him.**’ 

So vifforous an answer was nowise calculated 
to appease the king. It is said, when the ap- 
proach of the committee who were to present 
it was notified to him, lie ordered twelve chairs 
to he hnmght : for tli.at there were so many 
kings a coming.^* His answer was prompt 
and sharp. He told the house, that their re- 
^^^raii e was more like a deimnciatiori of 
war than an address of dutiful subjects ; that 
their pretension to inquire into all state affairs, 
without exception, was sf^ch a pienipotence as 
*none of their ancestor!, even during the reign 
of the weakest princes, had ever pretended to; 
that public transactions depended on a com- 
plication of views and intelligence, with which 
they were entirely unacquainted; that they 
could not better show their wisdom, as well as 
duty, than by keeping within their proper 
sphere and that, in any business which de- 
pended on his prerogative, they had no title 
to interpose with their advice, except when he 
was pleased to desire it. And be concluded 
with these memorable words: jind tht/Ugh we 


vunnot allow of your style^ in mentioning your 
ancient anti nndouhted right and inheritancet 
hut would rather have wished that ye had 
saidf that your privileges wer'e derived from 
the^race and permission of our ancestors and 
us (for the most of them grew from precedents^ 
which shotvs rather a toleration than inlu'ri^ 
lance): yet we are pleased to give you our 
royal assni anccy that as long as you contain 
yourselves within the limits of your duty, we 
Wilt be as cartful to maintain and preserve 
your lawful liberties and privileges as ever any 
of our jn edecessors were, nay, as to preserve 
our own royal prerogative,^'^ 

PROTESTATION OF THE COMMONS. 

This open pretension of the king's naturally 
gave great alarm to the house of commons. 
They saw their title to every privilege, if not 
plainly denied, yet considejrd at least as pre- 
earioiis. It might be forfeited by abuse, and 
they had already abused it. They thought 
proper, therefore, immediately to oppose pre- 
ti'iiniou to prettMisiou. '^I’hcy framed a pro- 
testation (1 8th Dec.), ill which they repeated 
all Ihe^ former claims for freedom of speech, 
and an unbounded lAithorily to interpose with 
their advice and counsel. And they jissertcd. 
That the liberties, franchises, privileges, and 
jurisdictions tf parliumentf are the ancient 
and undoubted birthright and inheritance of 
the subjects of JCngland, — [5ee ^te MMy'^iar^ 
the end of this / oL ^ 

The kiiifg informed of these inereasing heats 
and jealousies in the liousi^ hurried Ij.-^wij.* 
He sent iimnediately for the journals of the 
commons ; and, with bis own liand, biTure the 
(‘Oiineil, he tore out this protestation and 
ordered his reasons to be inserted in the 
eouneil-book. He was duublv displeased, he 
said, with the protestation of the lower house, 
on account of the manner of framing it, as 
well as of the matter which it contained. It 
w« tumultuously voted, at a late hjj^ur, and 
ill a thin house ; and it was expressed in such 
general and ambiguous terms, as might serve 
for a foundation to the most enormous claims, 
and to the most unwarrantable usurpations 
upon his prerogative.^'’ 

Tlic meeting of the hdhse might have proved 
dangerous after so viohmt a breach. It was 
no longer pos.sible, while men were in such a 
temper, to fiiiish any business. The king, 
therefore, prorogued the parliament, and sOoii 
after dissolved it by proclamation ; in which 
he also made an apology to the public for his 
whole conduct. 

The leading members of^ the house, sir 
Edward Coke and sir Robert Philips, were 
committed to the thwer; Selden, 

Mallory, to other prisons,^^ As a lighter pun- 
ishment, sir Dudley Digges, sir Thomas Crew, 
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sir Nathaniel Rich, sir James Perrut, joined in 
commission with others, were sent to Ireland, 
in order to execute some husiness.''® Tiie kin^, 
at that time, enjoyed, at least exercised, the 
pnTOfi^ative of employing: any man, even with- 
out his consent, in any branch of piihlie service. 

Sir John Savile, a powerful man in the house 
of commons, and a zealous opponent of the 
court, was made comptroller of the household, 
a privy counsellor, and soon after a baron.'*’ 
This event is meinoiable; as being: hist 

instance, perhaps, in the whole history of 
i'ngland, of any kinj^’s advaneina: a man on 
.account of parliamentary interest, and of op- 
position to his mc.isures. llowc\er iiTe‘!:ular 
this practice, it will be rej;;arded by ))oliticnl 
reasoiiers, as one of the most c.irly and most 
infallible symptoms of a regular established 
lilierty. 

'I'lie king, having thus, with so rash and 
indiscreet a hand, lorn otF that sa< red vcdl 
which had hitherto covered the English coii- 
slilution, and which threw an ohseniity upon 
it so advantageous to royal ]*rerogative, every 
man began to indulge* hiinsi If in ])olitical rea- 
sonings and iiuiiiir.es; and ilie same factions 
which commenced in |)aiTiament werc^propa- 
gate'd throughout the iihtion. Tti \ain did 
James, by reiterated proel.nnations, forijid the 
discoursing of state aflairs.*’^^ Siu h ]>roelaina- 
lioiis, if they had any elFcet, serve'd rather to 
inflame the curiosity of the jniblie. And, in 
cv^ry com|1^,\iy or soci<'ty, the late transac- 
tions became the subject of aigiimeiit and 
deliatc. 

AlfTTTstory, said«4^he p.artisans of the court, 
as well as the history of Phigland, justify the 
King’s ])osition with regard to the origin of 
popular privileges ; and every reasonable man 
must allow, that as monarchy is the most 
simple form government, it must lirst 
have oceured to rude and uiiiustrueted man- 
kind. The olhei: complicated and artificial 
additions wore the suceessivo imeiilioti of 
sovercigsjis and legisl.'ilors ; or, if they wbre 
obtruded on the prince by seditious subjects, 
their origin must appear, on that very account 
still more preisarioiis and unfavourable. In 
England, the authority of the king, in all the 
exterior forms of government, and in the 
rominon style of law, 'appears totally absolute 
and sovereign ; nor does the real spirit of the 
constitution, as it has ever discovered itself in 
practice, fall much short of these appearances. 
The parliament is created by his will ; by his 
will it is dissolved. It is his will alone, though 
at the desire of both houses, which gives 
authority to laws. To all foreign nations, the 
maiesty <if the monarch seems to merit side 
attention and regard. And no subject, who 
has exposed himself to ro^al indignation, cum 
hope to live with safety in the kingdom ; nor 
can'be even leave it, according to law, without 


the consent of his master. If a magistrate, 
cnvir^.>iied with such power and splendour, 
should consider his authority as sacred, and 
regard himself us the anointed of heaven, his 
pretensions iiiiay iH’ur a very favourable con- 
structiou. Or, allowing them to be merely 
pious frauds, we need not he surprised, that 
the same str.it.'igeiu which w.as practised by 
Minos, Niima, and the most eclehraled legis- 
lators of antiquity, should now, in these rest- 
less .'iiid in(|uirfitive times, he employed by the 
king of England. Subjects arc not raised above 
tint (piality, though assembled in parli<*iii]ent. 
'J'he Sfime bumble respc'ct and deference is still 
cine to ibc'ir piinee. Tlu>ngh be indulges tliein 
ill the privih'ge of l.»\ing hcTore him their 
dotn(*sti(‘ giic'vauees, with which thc'y are sup- 
posed to be best ae(|u.im!ed, this warrants not 
their hold intrusion into every proviiiee of 
government. And, to all judicious examiners, 
it must appe ar, “ "rbat the lines of duty are 
as much t ran rested by a more indepencient 
and h“ss rei,M‘{‘t fill exercise of acknowledged 
powc'rs, as by tin* usiiipalion of such as are 
new and uiiiisMal.” 

The lovers of liberty, tbronghoiit the nation, 
reasoned after a diflerent inanner. It is in 
vain, said the}, that the k*ing traces up the 
English go\eruinent to its f’rst origin, in order 
to reprc'sent the pri\ileges of parliaiiuuif as 
dependent and precarious: pn*seription, and 
the praetic'c* of so many agt‘s, must, long eye 
this time, have gi\en a .•^auction to these* :tssein- 
hlic's, even though they bad be'*n ile*rive'd from 
an origin no more dignifie d than that which 
he assigns them. If the written ri chords of 
the English nation, as asserteil, represent par- 
lianic'iits to have arisen from the oonseiit of 
monurehs, the priiiedples of hiiinan nature, 
when we lrae*e government a step higher, must 
show us that monarchs thf*mselv(*s owe all 
their authority to the voluntary submission of 
the people. Ibit in fact, no age can be shown, 
whem the English government was altogether 
an iinmixcd inon.arrhy : anei, if the* privilege's 
of the nation In-ue, :it .any period, been over- 
powered hv vioh nt irruptions of foreign force 
or eloiiic'stie: usiupation, the generous ^nig.t 
of the people* has ever seized the first oppor- 
tunity of re-estahlishing the ancient goveru- 
ment and eoiistitutiAn. Though in the style 
of the laws, and in the psual forms of aelininis-’ 
tration, royal authority may be reprc*sciit<^d as 
sacred .and supreme ; whatever is essential to 
the exercise of sovereign and legislative power 
must still be regarded as cetually divine, and 
inviolable. Or, if any distinction be made in 
this respect, the preference is surely due to 
those national councils, by whose interposition 
the exorbitances of tyrannical power are re- 
strained, and that sacred liberty is preserved, 
which heroic spirits, in all ages, have deemed 
more precious than life itself. Nor is it 
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sufficieiit to say, that the mild and equitable 
administration of Janies affords little occasion, 
or no occasion, of coiiiplaitit. How moiler.ate 
soever the exercise of his prerog^af ive, how 
exact soever his observance of tin* laws and 
(‘oiihtitution ; ** If he founds his authority on 
arbitrary and dangerous ]>rinci|des, it is re- 
quisite to watch him with the same earc, and 
to oppose him with the same vigour, as if he 
had indulged himself in all the excesses of 
cruelty and lyrauuy.** 

Amidst these disputes, the wise and mode- 
rate in the nation endeavoured to preserve, as 
mmdi as possible, an etpiitahle neutrality be- 
tween the opjiosite parlies ; and the more they 
reflected on the course of pulilic affairs, the 
greater diflieulty they found in fixing just 
sentiments with regard to them. On the one 
hand, they regarded the v(‘iy' rise of parties as 
a happy prognostic of the establishment of 
liberty; nor could they ever expect to enjoy, 
111 a niixi'd goviu'nment, so invaluable a bless- 
ing, without suffering that iiieonvenieiiee, 
which, in such governments, hiis ever attimded 
it. But when they considered, on the other 
hand, the neeessary aims and pursuits of both 
parlies, they were struck with apprehension 
of the consequeiiciis, and could discover no 
feasible plan of occomuiodatioii Ijetweeu them. 


From lung practice, the crown was now pos- 
sessed of so exorbitant a prerogative, that it 
was not sufficient for liberty to remain on the 
defensive, or endeavour to secure the little 
gfouiid which was h*ft her: it was become ne- 
cessary to carry on an offensive war, and to 
circumscribe', within more narrow, as well as 
mure exact bounds, the authority of the sove- 
reign. Upon such provocation, it could not 
hut happen, that the prince, however just and 
moderate, w'ould endeavour to repress hifi 
opponents ; and as he stooil upon the very 
brink of arbitrary power, it was to he feared 
that he would, hastily nud iinknow'ingly, pass 
those limits, which were not precisely marked 
by the constitution. 'I he turbulent govern- 
iiienl of England, ever fluctuating between 
privilege and prerogative, would afford a va- 
riety of precedents, whi(‘h might he pleaded 
on both sides. In such de^catc (|u(‘stioiis, the 
people must be dixided: the arms of the state 
were still in ihcir hands: a civil war must 
ensue; a civil war where no party or both 
parties would justly bear the blame, and where 
the good and virtuous would scarcely know 
what vows to form ; were it not that liberty, 
so m^’cssary to tlui' perlV'ctiou of human so- 
eii'ty, would be sufficient to bias tbeir affec- 
tions towards tlie side of its defenders. 
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NEGOTIATIONS with uecaro to tub MAR- 
RIAGE and TUB PALATINATE. 

16*22. 

rilO wn*st tlie Pal:itin;iie from the hand.<s of 
A the emjMTor and the duke of Bavaria, 
must alw!\y.s ^havc; Ik'cii regarded as a difficult 
task for the power of England, conducted by so 
unwarlike a prince as James: it was plainly 
impossible, while, the breach subsisted between 
him and the commons. The king’s negoti- 
atiiins, then-fore, had they been managed with 
ever so great dexterity, must now carry less 
weight with them ; and it was ejusy to ^*ydii<le 
all his applications. WheSi lord Digby, his 
ambassador to the einjieror, had desired a ces- 
sation of hostilities, he was referred to the duke 
of Bavaria, who commanded tlic Austrian ar- 
mies. The duke of Bavaria told him, that it 
was entirely l^perfltious to form any treaty for 
that purpose. HostUUies are already ceased, 
said he ; and 1 doubt not but I shall be able to 
'^prevvrtnieir reviva^by keejang frntpns.scss ion 
of the Palatinate., till a final agreejvcnt shall 
be conelnded between the contending parties.^ 
Notwithstanding this insult, James eiidea- 
voiin;d to resume with the emperor a treaty of 
aeeommodation ^ and he opened the negoti- 
ations at Brussels, under the mediatinii of arc-h- 
dukc Albert \ and after his death, which hap- 
pened about this time, under that of the In- 
fanta: v^heii the eonferenees were entered 
upon, it was found, that the powers of the.se 
princes to determine in the controversy wx*re 
not sufficient or satisfactory. Sehwartzen- 
bourg, the Imperial minister, was expected at 
London ; and it was hoped that be would bring 
more ample authority; liis commission re- 
ferred entirely to the negotiation at Brussels. 
It was not difficult for the king to perceive, 
tliat his applications were neglected by the 
empftjror ; but as he bad no choice of any other 
expedient, and it seemed the interest of his 
soti-in-law to keep alive his pretensions, be 
was still content to follow Ferdinand through 
all bis shifts and evasions. Nor was he entirely 
discouraged, even when the Imperial diet at 
Ratisbon, by the influence Air rather autliority 
of the emperor, though contrary to the protes- 
tation of Saxony, and of all the protestaiit 
princes and cities, had transferred theeleetoral 


dignity from the palatini.- to tike duke of 
Bavaria. 

Meanwhile I he efforts made bv Frederic, for 
the n-cMnery of his doniiiiioris, were vigorous. 
Three armies were h'vicd in Germany by his 
authority, iirider three commanders, duke 
(Christian of Biunswick, the priiu-e of Baden 
Dourlach, and count Maiisfclilt. 'I'he tAvo for- 
mer generals wiTe defcatcil by eouiit I’illy and 
the Imperialists : the third, though much in- 
ferioi- ill force to his eneniie.s, .stiii maintained 
the war; hut with no equal supplies of money 
cither from the palaliiu' or the king <»f Eng- 
land. It was ehic-fly by jkill.ige and free r|uar- 
ters in tlie Falatinate, that he subsisted bis 
army. As ibe. Austrians were regulaily j»aid, 
they were kept in more exact disc’i]»linr ; and 
James justly hccaine ajiprehensive, lest so un- 
equal a contest, besides ravishing th<‘j)alatiiie’b 
hereditary dominions, would end in the total 
alienation of the people’s affeelioiis from their 
aneieiit .sovereign, by. whom they were plun- 
dered, and in an attachment to their new 
masters, by whom they were jiroteeted.- lie 
persuaded therefore his soii-iielaw to di«,aim, 
under colour of duty and suhmis-,iitii to the 
emperor: and accordingly, M.insfeldt was dis- 
missed frtim the palatine's service; ami that 
famous general with irew his army into the 
Low Countries, and there reeeived a eommi.s- 
sioii from the States of the United I*roviiu:es. 

To show how little account was made of 
James’s negotiations abroad, there is a plea- 
santry mentioned by all historians, which, for 
that reason, shall have a place here, .j^it a 
farce, acted at Brussels, a courier was intr<>- 
duced carrying the doleful news that the Pala- 
tinate would soon bft* wrested from the house 
of Austria; so powerful were the succours 
which, from all quarters were ha.s(ening to the 
relief of the despoiled elector: the king of 
J^enmark had agreed to contribute to his as- 
sistance a bunded thou.>iand pickled herrings, 
the Dutch a hundred thousand butter- boxes, 
and the king of England a hundred thousand 
ambassadors. On other occasions, he was 
painted with a scabbard, but without a sword; 
or witli a sword, whidi nobody could draw, 
though several were pulling at it.® 

It was not from his negotiations with the 
emperor or the duke of Bavaria, that James 
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cxpectcfl any success in his project of restoring 
the palatine: his eyes were cntire1y| turned 
towards Spain ; and if ho could etfeet his son’s 
marriage with the Infanta, he doubted not but 
that, after so intimate a eoiijunc.tion, this other 
point could easily be obtained. The negoti- 
ations of that court being eommonly dilatory, 
if was not eiisy fora prince of so little penetra- 
tion ill business, to distinguish whether the 
diflicMillies which occurrc'd, were real or af- 
fected ; and he was surprised, after negotiating 
five years on so simple a d(*matid, that he was 
not more advanced th:in at the beginning. A 
dispensation from Home was requisite for the 
marriage of the Infanta witli a protestant 
prince; and the king of Spain, having under- 
taken to procure that dispensation, bad thereby 
ac’quired tin* means of retarding at pleasure, or 
of forwarding the marriage, and at the same 
time of eoneealing entirely his artifices from 
the court of England. 

In order to remove all obstacles, James dis- 
patched Digby, soon after created earl of Bris- 
tol, as bis ambassador to Philip IV. who had 
lately succeeded his f.ither in the crown of 
Spain. He secretly employed Gage as bis 
agi'iit at Home ; and tinding that the difference 
of religion was the jirincipal, if not the sidi* 
dilVK'ully, which retarded the marriage, be re- 
solved to soften that objeelion as iimcli as 
)»ossible. He issued public onlcrs for discharg- 
ing all popish recusant', who were imprisoned; 
and it wa.s daily ajipreliendeil th.at he would 
forhitl, for the future, the execution of the 
penal laws enaeled against them. For this 
step. So opposite to the rigid spirit of Ins suli- 
je^'ts, be took cine to apologize; and lie even 
endeavoured to ascribe it to bis groat zeal for 
the reformed religion. He lia«l been making 
ajiplieations, he said, to all foreign princes for 
Some indulgence to the distressed protest ants; 
and he was still answered by objeetioiis derived 
from the severity of English laws against ea- 
tholies.'^ It might indccal occur to him, that if 
the extremity (if religious zccd were ever to 
abate among ciiristi.an sects, one of them must 
begii^; andnotiiiiig would be more honourable 
Jit>rJEngland, than to bave led the way in sen- 
timents so wise and moderate. 

Not only the religious ]iuritans murmured 
at this tolerating meafure of the king : the 
lovers of civil liberty were alarmed at so im- 
portant an exertion of prerogative. But, 
among other dangerous articKs of authority, 
the kings of England wcic at that time pos- 
sessed of the dispensing power; at least were 
in the constant practice of exercising it. B(?- 
sides, though tlie royal prerogative in civil 
matters was then extensive, the princes, during 
some late reigns, had been accustomed to as- 
sume a still greater in ecclesiastical. And 
the king failed not to represent the toleration 
of catholics as a measure entirely of thit nature. 


]()3 

By James’s c‘oiicession in favour of the ca- 
tholics, he attained his end. The same reli- 
gious motives which had hitherto rendered 
the court of Madrid insincere in all the steps 
]^ak(‘ti w'itb regard to the marriage’, were now 
the chief cause of promotiug it. By its means, 
it was there hoped the English catholics would 
for the future enjoy ease and indulgence; and 
the Infanta would be the happy instrument of 
procurji^g to the church some tranquillity, 
after the many severe persecutions which it 
had hitherto undergone. The earl of Biislol, 
a minister of vigilance and penetration, and 
who had formeily opposed all alliancr with 
cat holies, was now fully convinced of the 
sini-erity of Spain ; and he was ready to con- 
gratulate the king on the entire completion of 
his views and projects.^’ A daughter of Spain, 
whom lie represents as extremely accom- 
plished, would soon, he said, ^rrive in Eng- 
land, anil bring with hcKKin immense fortune 
of two millions of pieces of eight, or six hun- 
dred th(m-.an(l pounds sterling; a sum four 
times greater than Spain had ever before given 
with any princess, and almost equal to all the 
money which the parliament, during the whole 
coutj^e of this reign, had hitherto granted to 
the king. But w^iat was of more importance 
to .)am(’.s’s honour and happiness, Bristol con- 
sidered this match as an infallilile prognostic of 
the palatine’s restoration ; nor would Philip, he 
tliouglit, ever have bestowed Ui.'i sister and so 
large a fortune under the j>ros)\ft‘t of entering 
next day into a war with England. So exact 
was his intelligence, that the most secret coun- 
sels of the Spaniards, hcJ)oasts, had 
raped him and he found that they had all 
along considered the marriage of the Infanta 
and th(‘ restitution of the Palatinate as mea- 
sures closfdy connected, or altogether insepa- 
rable.” However little calculated James’s 
cliaracter to extort so vast a concession ; how- 
ever improper the measures which he had pur- 
sued for attaining that end ; the ambassador 
<9Duld not withstand the plain evidence of 
facts, by which Philip now demonstrated his 
sincerity, i’erhaps too, like a wise man, he 
considered, that reasons of state, which are 
suppo.sed solely to influence the councils of 
monarchs, are not always the motives which 
there predominate ; that the milder views of 
gratitude, honour, frioudship, generosity, are 
fi*equently able among princes, as well as pri- 
vate persons, to counterbalance these selfish 
considerations ; that the justice andmodeftitiun 
of James had been so conspicuous in all these 
transactions, his reliance on Spain, his confi- 
dence in her friendship, that he had at lasf 
obtained the cordial alliance of that nation, so 
celebrated for honour and fidelity. Or if poli- 
ties must still be^upposed the ruling motive 
of all public measures, the maritime power of 
England was so considerable, and the Spanish 
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dominions so divided, as nii^lit well induce the 
council of Philip to tliiiik that a sincere frieud- 
ship with the masters of the sea could not he 
pur(rhased by too great concessions.® And as 
James, during so many years, had been allured 
and seduced by hopes and protestations, his 
people enraged by delays and disappointments ; 
it would probably occur, that there wfis now 
no nicdiuui left between the most inveterate 
hatred and the most intimate alliance ^t ween 
the nations. Not to mention, that, as a new 
spirit began about this time to animate the 
councils of France, the friendship of England 
be<*ame every day more necessary to the great- 
ness and security of the SpanisVi monarch. 

All measures being, therefore, agreed on 
bc'tween the parties, nought was wanting but 
the dispensation from Rome, which might be 
considered as a mere formality.^® The king, 
justifiod by success, now exulted in his paeiiie 
counsels, and boasted of his superior sagacity 
and penetration; when all these flattering 
prospects were blasted hy the temerity of a 
man, whom he had fondly exalted from a pri- 
vate condition, to be the bane of himself, of 
his family, and of his people. 

CHARACTER OF BUCKrNGHAM. 1623 . 

EvF.li since the fall of Somerset, Buckingham 
had governed, with an uncontrolled sway, both 
the court and nation ; and could James’s eyes 
have b<‘en opened, he had now full opportunity 
of observing Imw unfit his favourite was for 
the high station to which he was raised. Some 
?r«.«.om[«Mimeiits of ^ courtier he pfisscsstd: 
of every talent of a minister he was utterly 
destitute. Headstrong in his passions, and 
incapable equally of prudence and of dissi- 
mulation: siiieei*e from violence rathiT than 
candour ; expensive from profusion more than 
generosity: a warAi friend, a furious enemy; 
but without any ehoiee or discernment in 
either: with these cpialities he had early and 
quickly n^unted to the highest rank ; and 
partook at once of the insolence which at- 
tends a fortune newly acquired, and the im- 
petuosity which bfdotigs to persons born in 
high stations, and unacquainted with oppo- 
sition. 

Among those who had experienced the 
arrogance of this overgrown favourite, the 
prince of Wales himself had not been entirely 
spared ; and a great coldness, if not an enmity, 
had, 'for that reason, taken place between 
them. Buckingham, desirous of an oppor- 
tunity, which might connect him with the 
prince and overcome bis aversion, and at the 
same time envious of the great credit acquired 
by Bristol in the Spanish negotiation, be- 
thought himself of an cxpeMeiit, by which he 
might at once gratify both these inclinations. 
He represented to Charles, that uersons of his 


exalted station were peeuliarly unfortunate in 
their n^arriage, the chief circuinst anee in life ; 
and coni moil ly received into their arms a 
bride, unknown to them, to whom they were 
unknown ; not endeared by sympathy, not 
ibliged by service; wooed by treaties alone, 
>y negotiations, by ])oiitical interest: that 
liowever accomplished the Infanta, she must 
consider lierseif as a iiielanelioly victim of 
state, and could not but think with aversion 
of that day, when she was to enter the bed of 
a stranger ; and, passing into a foreign country 
and a new family, bid adieu for ever to her 
father’s bouse, and to her nativi* land : that it 
was in the prince’s power to soften all these 
rigours, and lay siii'li an obligation on her, as 
would attach the most indifferent temper, as 
would warm the coldest affections: that bis 
journey to Madrid would be an unexpected 
allantry, which would equal all the fictions of 
Spanish ronuinee, and suiting the amorous and 
iiterprising character of that nation, iiiiist 
immediately introduce him to the princess* 
under the agreeable cbaracler of a devoted 
lover :ind daring adveiitiiriT: that the nego- 
tiations with r(*gard to the Palatinate, whieh 
had hitherto languished in the hands of ininis- 
ters, would cpiiekly be terminated by so illus- 
trious an agent, seconded by the mediation and 
iiitreaties of the grateful Infanta : that Spanish 
‘eiierosity, moved hy that uiiexanipled trust 
and ooniidenci*, would make eoncessioiis be- 
yond what could be expected from political 
views and eoiisiderations : and that he would 
quickly return to the king with the glory of 
having re-established the unhappy palatine, 
by the same enterprise which procured him 
the affections and the person of the Spanish 
princess.*' 

The mind of the young prince, replete with 
candour, was inflamed by these generous and 
romantic ideas, suggested hy Buckingham. 
He agreed to make application to the king for 
his approbation. They chose the moment of 
his kindest and most jovial humour ; and more 
by the earnestness whieh they expressed, than 
by the force of their reasons, they obtained a 
hasty and unguarded consent to their 
taking. And having engaged his promise to 
keep their purpose secTct, they left him, in 
order to make preparallons for the journey. 

No sooner was the king alone, than his tem- 
per, more cautious than sanguine, suggested 
very different views of the matter, and repre- 
sented every difficulty and danger which could 
occur. He reflected, that, however the world 
might pardon this sally of youth in the prince, . 
they could never forgive himself, who, at his 
years, and after his experience, could intrust 
his only son, the heir of his crown, the prop 
of his age, to the discretion of foreigners, 
without so much as providing the frail security 
of a safe" conduct in his favour: that if the 
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Spanish monarch were sincere in his pnifcs- 
siniis, a few months must tiiiisli the yeaty of 
inaiTiap^o, and bring: ttie Infanta into Eng:> 
land ; if he were not sincere, the folly was 
still more e^^regitius of eoniiiiittinj^ the prince 
into his liands: that Philip, when posstissed of 
so invaluable a ))led{'e, tni<;ht well rise in his 
(leinands, and impose harder e<inditions of 
treaty : and that the temerity of tVie enter- 
prise was so apparent, that the event, how 
prosperous soever, eotild not justify it ; and 
if disastrous, it would render himstdfiiifatnotis 
to his peiiple atnl ri<ii(‘ulous to all posterity.*"^ 
Tormented with these reHectioiis, as soon 
as the prince and Bucking;haiti returned for 
their dispatches, ho intormed them of all the 
reasons which had cletennine<l him to change 
his resolution ; and he beg.-jijed them to cli'sist 
from 80 foolish an adveiitiu*e. The prince 
rec(Mved the disappointment with sorrowful 
submission and silent tears: Huckiiitcbam pre- 
sumed to speak in an imperious tone, wbieli he 
had ever exp<'rienced to he pn'valeiii t»ver his 
t(Mi easy master. He told the kiii^, that no- 
body for the future would believe any thin?; he 
said, A\hcu he retracted so soon the promise so 
sohoiinly pven ; that he plainly discerned tliib 
ehanj^c' of n'siolution to proec*ed from another 
brca<*h of his word, in couununicatiiii;: the 
matter to some rascal, who had fiiniislied him 
withtliose pitiful |•^*asoIls which he had allep;ed, 

. and he doiihled nut hut he should hereafter 
know who his counsellor had been; and (hat 
if lie r«‘c< deil from what he had promised, it 
would he siieh a (lisohIii;-ation to the prince, 
who had now s<d his heart upon the jounuy, 
after his majesty’s ap^irohalion, that he eould 
never forgjet il, nor f<»rgive any man who had 
been the eanse of it.‘'^ 

I’lie kiiif^, with gjreat earnestness, fortified 
hy many oaths, made his apoloj^y, by di’iiyinij 
that he had communicated the matti'i* to any; 
and finding: himself assailed, as well by the 
boisterous importunities of Biieking:ham, as by 
the warmest entreaties of his son, whose appli- 
cations had hitherto, on o 1 her occasions, been 
always dutiful, never earnest; he had ag:ain 
weakness to assent to their purpo.sed jour- 
ney. It wjLs ag:reed that sir Francis Cottiiig:- 
ton alone, the prince’s secretary, and Endy- 
inion Porter, g;eritlenmn of his bed-chainlier, 
should accompany tji cm ; and the former being: 
at that time in tlie ante-chamher, he was im- 
mediately called in hy the k:nfc’s orders. 

■ 1 allies told Cottin»ton, that he had always 
been an hoiu^st man, and therefore he was 
now to trust him in an aflair of the his:hcst 
import mice, which he was not, upon his life, 
to disclose to any man wliatever. “ ('ottin^- 
toii/* arlded he, “ here is haliy ('harles and 
Stcniiy,” (these ridieulous appellations he 
usually g:ave to the prince and liuckiiii!:hain,) 

* who have ag:r(:at mind to go po^t hilo Spain, 
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and fetch home the Infanta : they will have 
but two tiiore in their eom))any, and have 
chosen you for one. What think you of the 
journey?** Sir Francis, who was a prudent 
man, and had resided some years in Spain as 
the kings agent, was struck with all the ob- 
vious objections to such an enterprise, and 
scrupled not to declare them. The king threw 
himself upon his bed, and cried, I told jfou 
IhishejWe: and fell into a new passion and 
new lamentations, complaining that he was 
undone, and should lose bahy Charles. 

The prince showed by his countenance, that 
he was extreinely dissatisfied with Cottiiigton’s 
discourse : hut Huckingham broke out into an 
open passion against him. The king, he told 
him, asked him only of the journey, and of 
the manner of travelling; particulars, of which 
he might he a competent judge, having gone 
the road so often by post ; but that he, without 
h(‘iiig called to it, had^the presumption to 
{^ive his advice upon matters of .state and 
ag.utist his master, which he should repent as 
long as he lived. A thousand other reproaches 
he added, which put the poor king into a new 
agony in behalf of a servant, who, he foresaw', 
woyj^hl suffer for answering him honestly. Cpon 
whieh he said with some emotion, An?/, 
($od, Slctituf, you are. much to blame for 
him so : he answered me directly to the f/ues~ 
lion which I asked lum^ and very honestly and 
wisely ; and yet., you knoWf he said no more 
than / told you Infore he was called in. How- 
ever, after all this passion on l/z/th sides, James 
renewed his consent, and proper directions 
were giA?n for the journey. Nor 
at any loss to discover, tliat the whole intrigue 
was originally contrived by Buckingham, as 
well as pursued violently by bis spirit and 
iiii|)etuosity. 

These circumstances, which so well charac 
terise the persons, bcem tJ have been related 
by Cottingtoii to lord Clarendon, from whom 
they are here transcribed ; and though minute^ 
jaare not undeserving of a place in bjgtory. 

THE PRINCE’S JOURNEY TO SPAIN. 

March 

The prince and Buckingham, with their 
two attendants, and sir Richard Graham, 
ma.ster of horse to Buckingham, passed dis- 
guised and undiscovered through France; and 
they even ventured into a court-liall at Paris, 
where (Charles saw the princess Hewietta, 
whom he afterwards espoused, and who was 
at that time in the bloom of youth and beauty. 
In eleven clays after their departure from 
London, they arrived at Madrid; and surprised 
every body by a step so unusual among great 
princes. 'I’he Sjiaiiish inonareh immediately 
paid Charles a visit, expressed the iitinnst 
gratitude for the coiifulence reposed in him, 
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and made warm protestations of a correspond- 
ent confidence and friendship. By the most 
studious civilities, he showed the respect which 
he bore to his royal ffucst. He {jave him a 
g^oldeii key, which opened all his apartments^ 
that the prince might, without any introiluc- 
tion, have access to him at all hours: he took 
the left hand of him on every occasion, except 
in the apartments assigned to Charles ; for 
there, he said, the prince was at home: 
Charles was introduced into the palace with 
the same* pomp and ceremony that attends the 
kings of Spain on their coronation : the council 
rteeived public orders to obey him as the king 
himself; Olivarez too, though a grandee of 
Spain, who has the right of being covered 
before his own king, would not put on his hat 
in the prince’s presence all the prisons of 
Spain were thrown open, and all the prisoners 
received their freedom, as if the evtjut, the 
most honourable aijjl most fortunate, had 
happened to the monarchy and every sump- 
tuary law with regard to apj'arel was suspended 
during Charles’s residence in Spain. The In- 
fanta, however, was only shown to her lover 
in public ; the Spanish ideas of decency being 
so strict, as not to allow of any farther inter- 
course, till the arrival of thcvlispeiisation.'*^ 

The point of honour was carried so far by 
that generous people, that no Jitteiupt was 
made, on account of the advantage which they 
had acfjuin'.d, of imposing any harder condi- 
tions of treaty *.* their pious zeal only jiromptcd 
them, on one ofi:asiou, to dt'sint more eonc(*s- 
sions in the rtdigious articles; hut, upon the 
of Bristol, accompanied witn some 
reproaches, they immediately desisted. The 
pope, however, hearing of the prince’s arrival 
in Madrid, tacked some new clauses to the 
dispeusatiou \ and it becanu' necessary to 
transmit the articles to London, that the king 
might ratify them.*' This treaty, which was 
made public, consisted of several articles, 
chiefly regarding the exercise of the eatholie 
religion by the Infanta and her household. 
Nothing coifld reasonably he found fault with, 
except one article, in which the king ]»romised, 
that the children should be educated by the 
priiieess, till ten years of age. This condition 
could not be insisted on, but with a view of 
seasoning their minds with catholic ])rin- 
ciples ; and though so tender an age seemed 
a sufficient security against theological preju- 
dices, yet the same reason which made the pope 
insert ^hat article, should have induced the 
king to reject it. 

Besides the public tre*aty, there were sepa- 
rate articles, privately sworn to by the king; 
in which he promised to suspend the penal 
laws enacted against catholics, to procure a 
rept^al of them in parliament^ and to grant a 
toleration for the exercise of the catholic re- 
ligion in private houses.’® Great murmurs, we 


may believe, would have arisen against these 
articles^, had they been made known to the 
public; since wo find it to have been imputed' 
as an ciioriiioiis crime to the prince, that, 
having received, about this time, a very civil 
letter fjoni the pope, he w;xs induced to return 
a very civil answer.’^ 

Mc'anwhile (in‘gory XV. who granted the 
rlispensation, died, and Urban Vlll. was chosen 
in his place. Upon this event, the nuncio re- 
fused to deliver the dispensation, till it should 
be renew'cd by Urban; and that crafty pontiff 
delayed sending a new disju'iisation, in hopes 
that, during the prince's rcsiUcUv-c in 8[>aiti, 
some expedient might be kdleii upon to effect 
his conversion. The king of England, as well 
as the prince became impatient. On the first 
hint, Charles olitaiiied permission to return ; 
and Philip graced his departure with all the 
circumstances of ehiborate civility and respect, 
which had attended his rcceptum. He even 
erected a pillar on the spot when* they took 
leave of each other, as a moiiiimeut of mutual 
friendship; anil the prinec, having sworn to 
the observanee csf all the articles, entered on 
his jmirney, and embarked on hoard the Eng- 
lish fleet at St. Andero. 

The character of (’harles, composed of de- 
cency, reserve, modesty, solirictN ; virtues so 
agreeable to tlie manners of the Spaiiiartls ; the 
unparalleled confidence which he had reposed 
in their nation ; the romnntie g.allantry which 
he had practised towards tludr princess; all 
these <*in iimstaiieeB, joined to his youth and 
advantageous figure, had endeareil him to the 
whole court of Madrid, and had impressed the 
most favourable ideas of liiin.'^® But, in the 
siUTic proportion that the priri<*e vvsis h(dovf*d 
and esU'cmcd, was Buckingham despised and 
hated. His behaviour, (‘ornposed of English 
familiarity and French vivacity ; his sallies of 
passion, his indecent freedoms with the prince, 
his dissolute pleasures, his arrogant, impetuous 
temper, which he m'ithcr could nor cared to 
disguise; qualities like these, could, most of 
them, ho esteemed no where, but to the Spa- 
niards were the ohjeets of fieculiar .aversion.^’ 
They could not conceal their surprise, thAL,(> 
such a youth could intrude into a negotiation 
now conducted to a period by so accomplished 
a minister as Bristol, und could assume to 
himself all the merit of ij^. They lamented 
the 1 nfauta’s fate, who must be approached by 
a man, whose temerity seemed to respect no 
law.s, divine or huinan.’*^ And when they ob- 
served, that he had the imprudence to insult 
tlic Condi* duke of Olivarez, their prime minis- 
ter, every one, who was ambitious of paying 
court to the Spanish, became desirous of show- 
ing a contempt for the English favourite. 

The duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, that 
his own atiaehmerit to the Spanish nation and 
to the king of Spain was extreme; that he 
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would routribute to every measure whieli 
could ceineut the friendship between ILn^land 
and them ; and that his peculiar ambition 
would be to facilitate the prince's marriage 
witli the Infanta. But, he added, with a sin- 
cerity c(|iially insolent and indiscreet, fV^Lth 
regard to you, sir, in particular, you must not 
consider me as your friend, but must ever ex- 
pect from me all possible enmity and opposition. 
'I'he Coiidt* duke replied, with a beeoiiiin^ 
di^fnity, that 1 h‘ very willingly accepted of 
what was proffered him ; and on these terms 
the favourites parted.^® 

Biiekinghain, seiisihle how odious he was 
become to tlie wSpaniards, and dreadiiigthe in- 
flu**nec which that nation would naturally ac- 
quire after the arrival of the Infanta, resolved 
to employ all his credit in order to prevent the 
marriage. By what arguments he could en- 
gage tlic prince to offer such an insult to the 
Spanish nation, from whom he had met with 
such generous treatment; by what colours he 
<■{^^ld di-iguise the ingratitude and impnideuee 
<»f such a measure; these are totally unknown 
to ns. We may only conji'cture, that the 
many unavoidable causes of delay, which had 
so long p^e^eIlted the .arrival of the dispens.a- 
tion, had afforded to Buckingham a pretence 
for throwing on the Spaniards the imputation 
of iusiueerlty in the whole treaty. It also 
appiMrs, tli.it his inipctuoiis and dotninceritig 
character had acquir'd, what it ever after 
rnaintaiiied, a total ascendant over the gentle 
and modest temper of Charles, and, when the 
j)rince left Madrid, he was tirmly determined, 
iiolwithstaiuling all his professions, to brocak 
off the treaty with Spain. 

It is not likely that Buckingham prevailed so 
easily with dames to abandon a projtjct, which, 
duritig so many years, had bwii the object of 
all his wishes, and which he had now unexpect- 
edly conducted to a hapj»y period A rup- 
ture with Spain, the loss of two millions, were 
prosp»*ets little agreeable to this pacific and 
indigent monarch. But, finding his only son 
bent against a match, which bad always beeii 
opposed by his people and his pai liament, he 
,vi«^ded to the diflieuUies whi»*h he had not 
courage or strength of mind sum<;ient to over- 
come. Tlu* prince therefore, and Buckingham, 
on their arrival at Lofidoii, assumed entirely 
the direction of thjf negotiation, and it was 
their business to seek for pretences, by which 
they could give a colour tv) their intended 
breach of treaty. 

Though the restitution of the Palatinate had 
ever been cunstdered by James as a natural or 
necessary consoqueuee of the Spanish alliance, 
he bad always forbidden his miiiistet's to insist 
on it as a preliminary article to the conelusioi 
of the marriage treaty. He considered, that 
this principality was now in the hands of tl 
emperor and the duke ol Bavaria ; And that it 


was no longer in the king of Spain’s power, by 
a single stroke of bis pen, to restore it to its 
ancient master. The strict alliance of Spain 
with these princes would engage Philip, he 
.thought, to soften so disagreeable a demand 
by every art of negotiation ; and many articles 
must of necessity be adjusted, before such an 
important point could I)e effected. It was 
sufficient, in James’s opinion, if the sincerity 
of the Spanish court could, for the present, be 
ascertained ; and, dreading farther delays of the 
iiarringc, so long wished for, he was resolved 
,o trust the palatine's full restoration to the 
event of future counsels and deliberations.^* 

MARRIAGE TREATY BROKEN. 

This whole system of ru^gotiation Buckingham 
low reviTScd ; and he overturned every suppo- 
sition upon which the treaty Ini^l hitherto been 
conducted. After many fruitless artifices were 
employed to delay or prevent the tspousals, 
Bristol received positive orders Jiot to deliver 
the proxy, which had been left in his hands, 
or to tinish the marriage, till security were 
given for the full restitution of the Palatinate.”^ 
PhUip understood this language. He had been 
acquainted with (he disgust received by Buck- 
ingham ; and dcetniiig him a man capable of 
sacrificing to his own nngovcrnahle passions, 
the greatest interests of his master and of his 
country, he had expected, that the unbounded 
[•rcflit of that favourite woul(l,t)e employed to 
embroil the two nations. Determined, how- 
ever, throw the blame of th(‘ rupture en^ 
tirely on the English, Wi: delivered irffo Bris- 
tol's hand a written promise, by which he bound 
himself to procure the restoration of the Pala- 
tinate, either by persuasion, or by every other 
possible means ; and, when he found that this 
concession gave no satisfaction, he ordered the 
Infanta to lay aside the title of princess of 
Wales, which she bore after the arrival of the 
dispensation from Rome, and to drop the study 
\)f the English language.”^ And thanking that 
such rash counsels, as now governed the court 
of England, would not stop at the breach of 
the marriage treaty, be ordered preparations 
fur war immediately to be made throughout 
all his dominions.®^ 

Thus James, having, hy means inexplicable 
from the ordinary rubis of politics, conducted 
so near an honourable period, the marriage of 
his son, arul the restoration of his son-in-law, 
failed at last of his purpose, by means equally 
unaeeountable. 

But, though the expedients already used by 
Buckingham were sufficiently inglorious both 
for himself and for the nation, it whs necessary 
for him, ere he <^uld fully effect his purpose, 
to employ artifices still more dishonourable. 

1624. 'riie king, having hmken with Spain, 
was obliged to concert new measures; and, 
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without the as^istAiice of parliament, no effec- 
tual step of any kind could he taken. The 
benevolence, which, during the interval, had 
been rigorously exacted for recovering the 
Palatinate, though levied for so popular an \ 
end, had procured to the king less money than 
ill-will from his subjects,’’'* Whatever discou- 
ragements, therefore, he might receive from 
his ill ligrecmeiit with former parliaments, 
there was a necessity of summoning once more 
this asscinhly : and it might be hoped, that 
the Spanish alliance, which gave such umbrage, 
being abanduneil, the commons would now he 
better satisfied with the king's administration. 
In his speech to the houses (1 9th Feb.)i James 
dropped some hints of his cause of eomplaiiit 
against Spain ; and he graciously condescended 
to ask the advice of parliaincMti, which he had 
ever before rejected, with regard to the eon- 
duet of so impo"tant an atlair as his son's mar- 
‘.'iage.^^ Buckingham tielivt*red, to a committee 
of lords and commons, a long narrative, which 
he pretended to be true and eoriiplcte, of every 
step taken in the negotiations with Plulip: 
hut partly by the hU]tprcssion of some facts, 
partly by the false colouring laid on others, 
this narrative was calculated entirely to iiris- 
lead the parliaiiicnt, and to throw on the 
court of Spain the reproach of artifice and 
iii.sincerity. He said that, after many years 
negotiation, the king found not himself any 
nearer his puroosc ; and that Biistol had 
never brought IJm treaty beyond general pro- 
fchsiotiR and declarations : that the prince, 
^ubting the good intentions of Spain, Resolved 
at last lo take a journ-'y to Madrid, and put 
the matter to the utmost trial ; that he there 
found such artificial dealing a.s made In in con- 
clude all the steps taken towards tlu' marriage 
to he false and deceitful: that the restitution 
of the Palatinate, ^which had ever been re- 
garded by the king as an essential preliminary, 
was not seriously intended by Spain : and that, 
after enduring much bad usage, the prince was 
obliged tovreturn to England, without any^ 
hopes, either of obtaining Hit' Infanta, or of 
restoring the elector palatine.'* ‘ 

This narrative, which, considering the iiii- 
portanec of the occasion, and the solemnity of 
that assembly to which it was delivered, de- 
serves great blame, wa.s yet voiiehtd for truth 
by the prince of Wales, who was present ; 
and the king himself lent it, indirectly, his 
authoiyty, by telling the parliament that it 
was by his orders Buckingham laid th<* whole 
affair before them. The conduct of these 
princes it is difficult fully to excuse. It is in 
vain to plead the youth and inexperience of 
(jharle.s; unless his iiiexperienee- and >uuth, 
as is probable, not a NN, at the end of 
this yol."] if not certain, n*aily led him into 
error, and maile him swallow all the faKities 
of Bui'kiiighain, And thougli Ihe king was 


here burned from his own measures by the 
impetuosity of others ; nothing should have 
induced him to proKlitute his character, and 
seem to vouch the impo.stures, at least false 
colourings, of his favourite, of which he had 
so good reason to entertain a su-spieiun.**- 

Buckingham's narrative, however artfully 
disguised, eontained so many contradictory 
circumstances, as were sufficient to open the 
eyes of all reasonable men ; hut it, eoncurred 
so well with the passions and prejudices of the 
parliament, that no scruple was made of im- 
mediately adopting it.'*'* Charmed with having 
uhtained at length the opportf.nity, so long 
wished for, of going lo war with papists, they 
little thouglit of future consequences ; but 
immediately advised the king to break oil’ both 
treaties with Spain, as well that which re- 
garded the marriage, as that for the resliUilitm 
of the Palatinate.'*'* 'J'he people, evei* gr<*edy 
of war till they suffer by it, displayed their 
triumph at these violent measures by public 
bonfires and l•cjc»icings, and by insults on the 
.Spanish ministers. Buckingham was now tlie 
favourite of the public, and of the ]):irliament. 

.Sir Edward (.'oke, in the house of coininons, 
called him the saviour of the nation. *■'’ Every 
place resounded with his praises. And he 
hiinsidf, intoxicated by a popularity wliich 
he enjoyed so little time, and wliiidi he 
so ill deserved, violated all duty to his indul- 
gent master, and entered into (‘abals with 
the puritanical iiumibers, who had ever opposed 
the royal authority. ll(‘ even encouraged 
schc'mes for abolishing the ord<*r of hislu»f»s, 
and selling the dean and (‘haptiT lands, in order 
to defray the expences of a Spanish war. And 
the king, though he still entertained prcijeets 
for temporising, and for forming an accommo- 
dation with Spain, was .so home down by the 
torrent of popular prejudices, eonducted and 
increased by Biickiughaiii, that he was at last 
obliged, in a speech to parliament, to declare 
ill favour of hostile measures, if they would 
engage to support him.**** Doubts of their 
sincerity in this respect, doubts which the 
ev€*nt showed not to he ill-grounded, had 
probably been one cause of his former paciAiXw w 
and dilatory measures. 

In his speech on tlii« occasion, the king be- 
gan with lamenting his i^wn unhappiness, that, 
having so long valued himself on the epithet of 
the pacific monarch, he should now, in his old 
age, be obliged to exchange the blessings of 
peace for the inevitable calamities of war. He 
represented to them the immense and eon- 
tinned expcnce requisite for military arma- 
ments; and besidc.4 supplies, from lime to 
time, as they should become necessary, he 
demanded a vote of six subsidies and twelve 
fiftcentlis, as a proper stock before the com- 
mi*neement of hostilities, lie told them of 
his intolerable debts, c hiefly contracted by the 
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sums r4*mitted to the palatine note OO, 
at the end of this hut he added, mat he 

tlul not insist on any supply for his own reliiT, 
and that it was sulheieiit for him, if tiie ho- 
nour and security of the public were provided 
for. To rem<»ve all sus))icion, he, who had 
ever strenuously maintained his prerogative, 
and who liad even extended it in some points 
estetaned doubtful, now made an imprudent 
coiieession, of whi(‘h the conse<|iu‘iiees might 
have i>rovcd fatal to royal authority: h<* volun- 
tarily offered, that the nioiU'y voU*d should b« 
j»aid to a eominittee of parliament, au4l should 
be issued by thi>m, without being intrusted to 
his maiiageinent.^^ I'he commons willingly 
accej)t(‘d of this coueession, so unusual in an 
Knglish monarch; they \ot4d him only three 
subsidies and three fifteenths mul they took 
iMi notice of the complaints which h<* made of 
bis own wants and iiecessiti<*s. 

Atlvautage was also taken of the present 
go4)fl agreement between the king and parlia- 
UK’iit, in onler t<» pass the hill against tinmo- 
]H>li(*s, which had formerly been eneour.iged 
by th(' king, but winch bad fiiiled by th<‘ 
rnj^ture between him and the last bou'.i* of 
commons. I’his bill wa>. conceived in such 
terms as to remler it merely <lc<daratory ; and 
all monopolies were eondemiied as eontrary to 
law and to the known liberties of flu* people. 
It was there supposes!, that every subjcet of 
*Kngland had entire power to dispose of bis own 
aetions, provided be ilid no injury to any of bis 
b'llow si]bi(‘Cis, and that ia> prerogative of 
the king, no j»ower of any magistrate, notiiiiig 
but the authority alone of kiws, could restrain 
that uulimitefl *reedom. The full jirosecaition 
of this noble priiieiph' into all its natural con- 
seijuenees, ba-i at last, through many emitests, 
pi'oiliieed that singular and happy government 
which we enjtw at present. LVee note J*P, at 
the vnd of this / «/.] 

'riie bouse of eominons also corroborated, by 
a n<‘w precedent, the important power of im- 
)>»‘achmenl, which, two years before, they bad 
exercised in the case of eliaiieellor liaeon, and 
which had lain dormant for near two eunturies, 
"Vx'i^pt when they served as instruments of 
royal veiigeaneti. 'riu* earl of Middlesex h.ul 
been raised, by BuekinghamVs interest, from 
the rank of a Loudon inerchanl, to bo treasurer 
of Kiigland ; and, })y his aetivity and address, 
seemed not unworthy of that profennout. But, 
as he incurred the displeasure of bis patron, 
by serupling or refusing some demands of 
money, during the prince’s residence in Spain, 
that favourite vowed revenge, and employed 
all bis credit among the commons to proeurf* 
an impeachment of the treasurer. The king 
was extremely dissatisfied with this measure, 
and profihesied to the prince and duke, that 
they would live to have their fill of parlia- 
tnenlaiy’ prosooutions.^'J Iti a BiMjJeh to the 


parliament, lie endeavoured to apologize for 
Middlesex, and to soften the aecusatiou against 
biin.'*** 1'lie charge, however, was still main, 
tained by the commons ; and the treasure^ 
w^s found guilty by the jieers, though the mis- 
demeanors proved against him w^erc neither 
numerous nor important. The accepting of 
two jiresents of five hundred pounds a-juece, 
for passing two patents was the article of 
greatest weight. 11 is sentence was, to be 
lined 50,000 pounds for the king’s use, and 
to bulfer all the other penalties formerly in- 
flicti'd upon Bacon. The fine was afterwards 
remitted by the prinec, when he mounted the 
thniiie. 

This session an address was also made, very 
disagreeable to the king, craving the severe 
execution of the laws against catholics. His 
answer was gracious and eondescendiiig 
though be declared against persecaitiou, as 
b< ing an improper measure for tfie suppression 
of any religion, according to the received 
maxim. That the. blond f the martyrs was the 
seed (f the church. He also condeiniicd an 
entire indulgence of the (‘.uholics ; and seemed 
to represent a midilli' course the most bu- 
ttiam^atid most politic. He went so far as even 
to affirm, with an*o<ith, that he ne\cr had en 
t«*rtaiucd any thoughts of granting a toleration 
to these religionists.*'* The liberty of exer 
cisiiig their worship in private houses, which 
he had seiTctly agreed to in tlic Spanish treaty, 
did not appi'ar to him deserving that name; 
and it w;is probably by iiu'ans of this explica- 
tion, he thought that lie had saved his honour. 
And as iTiii'kingham, iii^his narrative^ii o*<i •• 
fcssi'd that the king had agreed to a temporary 
.suspension of the f>enal lawi agaiii'-t the catho- 
lics, which he distinguished from a toleration — 

A term at that time extremely odious — .lames 
naturally deemed his meaning to he suflicieiitly 
exfdained, and fcari'd nof any rc]>roaeh of 
falsehood or duplicity, on account of this asse- 
veration. After all these transactions, the par- 
hament was prorogutMl by the king h May), 
who let fall some hints, though in gentle terms, 
of the sense whieli he entertained of their un- 
kindness, ill not siii>plyiug h’ls neccs>ities.'*‘^ 

James, iinalde to resist so strong a c(»mbina- 
tioii as that of lii.s people, bis parliament, his 
son, and his favourite, had heen compelled to 
embrace measures, for which, from ttuuper as 
well as judgment, be bad ever entortain«Hl a 
most setth-d aversion. Though be dissembled 
bis resentment, he begun to estrange Wmself 
from Buckingham, to whom be ascribed all 
those violent counsels, and whom be considered 
as the author both of the prince’s journey to 
Spain, and of the breach oftlie marriage treaty. 
The arrival of Bristol be impatiently longed 
for; and it was %y the assistance of that lui- 
riister, whose wisdom he respected, and whose 
views be a])provcdy that he ho|>ed in time 
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t(> extricate liimbelf from liis present cliiTi- 
culties. 

KETURN OF BRISTOL. 

tlje prince’s abode in Spain, that 
aide i.Ltor had ever oj)jiosed, 

wnsneeessliiUy, to the impetuous measures 
sii«*]>;t’sted by Jhiekin^'liam, his own wise and 
W('ll-teiiipered couiis<‘ls. After Charles’s de- 
])aitui'e, he still, upon the fust appearance of 
a ehaii«:e of resolution, interj)osed liis advice, 
and strenuously insisted on the sincerity of 
the Spaniards in tlie eonduct of the treaty, as 
well as tlic advaiitaifes wliieh England must 
r(*:ip from the eompletion of it. Enraged to 
find that his successful labours should lx* ren- 
deri‘d abortive by the levities and caju'ices of 
an insolent minion, be would uiulerslaud no 
hints; and nothing hut exju'ess oiders from 
Ids master could epgage him to make that 
demand which he was sensible must put a 
final period to the treaty. Ht' was not there- 
fore surprisc-d t<» hear that Biickingliaiii bad 
declared himself bis ojieii enemy, and, on all 
occasions, b.ul thrown out many violent le- 
fieelions against him. ^ 

Nothing could be of greater <‘onse(inence +o 
Buckingham, than to keep Bristol at a distance 
both fiom tlie king and the parliament; lest 
the power of truth, enforeed hy so welhiii- 
forttu'd a speaki'r, should oju.n sccikn, which 
were hut suspected by tin* former, and of wliicli 
the latter liiur'lis yet entertained no manner 
of jealousy, lie ajiplied therefore to James, 
.\l 'St veaknes's, dis»ni'«e(l to hniist^lf under 
the appearance of finesse and dissimiAlatioii, 
was now become absolutely iiiciirahle. A 
warrant for sending Brist«)l to the Tower was 
issued iiiitncdialely upon his arrival in Eng- 
huiil ami thougli he was stjon rtdeased from 
eoiitiiiement, jet tVrd'T-. were earned him from 
the king, to letire to hi-^ <‘onntrv seat, and to 
abstain from all atti mlanee in parliament. 
He obe3’C(|^; hut lomlly demanded an oppon 
tunity of .pistifjing hiinstdf, and of laying his 
whole eoiidiict before his mast».‘r. On all oe- 
easions he proles 4 ed his innoceiire, and threw 
on his enemy the blame of every niisearriage. 
Bnekiiigham, and, at liis iiistig-ation, the prinee, 
declared, that lliey would he reconciled to 
Bristol, if he woidd hut acknowledge his errors 
and iU-eonduct : hut tin* spirited nohleman, 
jeahuis of his honour, refused to buy favour at 
60 higth a price. .lames had the etpiity to say, 
that the insisting on tliar condition wa^ a strain 
of unexampled tyranny: hut Bnekirigham 
bcrupled not to assert, with Ins usual pre- 
sumption, that neither the king, the prinee, 
nor hiinscdf, were as ret sati^licd of Bristol's 
imiocenee.'’® 

While the attachment of the in’iiic'e to 
Buckingham, while the timidity of James, or 


the shame of changing Ids favourite, kept the 
wholiicourt in awe ; the Spanish ambcissador, 
Inoiosa, endeavoured to open the king's eyes, 
and to eiin* his fears hy instilling greater fears 
into him. Ih* privately slipped into his hand 
a paper, and gave him a signal to read it alone, 
lie there told him, that he was as much a 
prisoner at London as ever Francis I. wms at 
M.idrid; that Ihi' })rince and Buekingham had 
conspired together, and had the wliole court 
at their devotion ; that (‘abals among the 
pop alar leadc p. rlii Tying 

n to the c'xtrenie prejudice of his authority; 
that the project was to confine him to some 
of his hunting seats, and to commit the whole 
administration to Charles; and that it was 
necessary for him, hy one vigor ms effort, to 
vindif'atc his authority, and to punish those 
who had so long and so much ahuacd his 
friciidsliip and beneficence.'*^ 

RUPTURE WITH SPAIN. 

WriAT eic‘dit James gave to this represen- 
tation does not ajipcar. He only discovered 
some faint symptoms, which he instantly ro- 
ll acted, of dissatisfaction with BiU’kinghani. 
All his public measures, and all the alliances 
into which lu' entered, were founded on the 
system of enmity to the Austrian family, and 
of war to he* carried on for the recovery of 
the Palatinate. 

'J'he states of the Ihiitcd Provinces were, at 
this time, governed by M.iuricc*; and that as- 
piring fu'ince, sc'iisihh* that his credit would 
languish during peace, hail, on llic expiration 
of the twelve years’ truce, renevvi*d the war 
witli the Spanish inonarehy. His great eajia- 
eity in the military art would have conipen- 
sated the inferiority of his forces, had not the 
Spanish armies hcmi eoiiim.inded hy Spinola, 
a general etpially renowned for conduct, and 
mure celebrated Tor cnterpiisc and activity. 
Ill such a situation, nothing could he more 
welcome to the republic than tin? prospect of 
a rujdure hetv\e»*u James and the catholic 
king; and they flattered themselves, as well 
from the naiuial union of intei‘(‘.sts betv*"'^p 
them ami England, as from the influence of 
the present eoiiiiinciiire, that powerful succours 
Would '*0011 march to tliv-ir relief. Accordingly’, 
an army of six thousand, men was levied in 
England, and sent over to Holland, commanded 
by four young nohlenien, Essex, Oxford, South- 
ampton, and Willoughby, who were ainhitioiis 
of distinguishing tliemsclvcs in so popular a 
cause, and of acquiring military experience 
under so renowned a captain as Maurice. 

TREATY WITH FRANCE. 

Ir might reasonably have been expected, 
that, as ivligious zeal had made the recovery 
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of tlje l*alatinate appear a point of sueh vast 
importance in Enj|;laiii(l ; the same eflcet ipiist 
liave been j»rod»iced in France, by the force 
iicpcly of political views and eoiisitlerations. 
While that principality remained in the hands 
of the house of Austria, the French dominions 
were surrounded on all sides by tin*, posses- 
sions of that amijitious fiimily, and ini^bt In; 
im.idcd by superior forces from <‘very quarter. 
It concerned the kin«j of Frain-e, therefore, to 
prevent the pcaci'able e.stablisbineiit of the 
emperor in bis new conquests ; and both by 
the situation and <?reater power of liis state, 
he was much better enabled than James to 
o’ivo succour to tin* distressed palatine.'*” But 
thou*];h these views e 3 ca})cd not [.louis, nor 
c.irdinal Ricddieii, who now b 4 *'jan to aeijuire 
an ascendant in the French court; that mi- 
nister was determined t<» pave the way for his 
enterprises by first subduing tin; Hugonots, 
and thence to proc»‘ed, by mature couiisids, t<» 
liuinhle the house of Austria. The jirospect, 
however, of a conjunction with EuKl-'ind w.is 
j»rescntly eudiraeed, and all iiiiag'inable cii- 
coiira£fcnn*nt was pven to cvcTy jirojiosal for 
coiieiliatini' a marria'^e between Charles and 
the princess Henrietta. 

Notw ithstandiiii* the sensible cxpcnence, 
which flames mi:;ht have acepdred, of the un- 
surmountable antipathy entertained by his 
sul)]f‘cls aj;ainst an alliaiict; with catholics, lu* 
still persevired in the opinion, that liis son 
would be (h ji^raded by reeci\in»; into his bed a 
priuc<‘ss of less than nival extract am. After 
the rupture, therefore, with Sjniin, uotliim;* 
reinained hut an alliance with France; and to 
llid court, he imuuMliately applied liiinsclf.**^ 
The same alluivnieiits had not here place, 
which had .so entan«;led him in the Spa- 
nish in**jotiatioii : the portion promised was 
much inferior; and the peaceable restoratmii 
tjf the palatine could not thence he expected. 
But flames was afraiil lest his sou should he al- 
to^ethiT disappointi’d of a bride ; and there- 
fore, as soon as the French kiuff demanded for 
the honour of his crown, the same terms which 
had been icraiitcd to tlic Sjiaiiish, h<J was pre- 
\ailo(^with to comply. And as the prince, 
durin«r his abode iu Spain, had ijfiven a verbal 
promise to allow the Infanta the education oi* 
her child rt'n till the thirteen, this ar- 

ticle was here inserted irr tin* treaty; and to 
that imprudeuee is g;efierally imputed the prci- 
seiii distivs'-c'd eondition of his posttTity. The 
court of Fuw'land, however, it must he con- 
fessed, always pretended, even in tht*ir me- 
inoriiils to the Fremh court, that all the 
favourable condition.s granted to tin* catholics, 
were inserted in the marriajife treaty merely 
to phase flie pope, and that their strict exe- 
cution was, by an n^'reement with France, 
Secretly dispensed with, [Sec note fjtj, at the 
rai] 


As much as the comdusiou of the inarriaftc 
treaty was acceptable to the kinj?, as much 
were all the military enterprises disagreeable, 
Iwilh from flu* extreme diffieidty of the under- 
takiiiic in which he was en»:aned, and from his 
owiT iiicapaeily for .*-11011 a s<*eue of action. 

Duriiijf ih(* Spanish nej^otiation, ileidelhcrg; 
and IManhciin had been taken by tlie Imperial 
forces; and Frankcndale, though the garris<iii 
was eiitnely English, was closely besic'ged by 
them. A ft IT reiterated remonstrances from 
flames, Spain interposed, and procured a sus- 
|iensionof arms during eigliteen months. But 
as Frankcndale was tlieoiil> place of Frederic's 
ancient dominions which was still in his hands, 
Ferdinand, desirous of withdrawing his forces 
from the i'alatiuate, and of le iving that stale 
in security, was unwilling tliat so important a 
fortress should remain in the ]iosscssioii of the 
eiicinv. To compromise all differences, it was 
agreed to sequestrate it into the Umds of the 
Infanta as a lU'iitral persoif; upon condition 
that, after the evpiralionof the truce, it should 
hedtdixered to Frederic; though peace should 
not, at that time, be concluded between him 
and Ferdinand.'*^ After tlir amexpeclcd rup- 
ture with Spam, the Infanta, when James 
dctnanHed the e\eei\^tion t'f the treaty, ottered 
him peaceable possession of iTankeiidale, 
and even promi.scd a safe conduct for the 
g.irrison through the S])imish Netherlands; 
hut fhert* w'.as some territory of the empire 
iiitcrposeil bet ween h<*r state ar^l the I*ala- 
tinati*; and for ]>a«s.ige o\er that territory, 
no terms wen* stipulated. IJy this ehicano, 
whieh ecrtjfiih had not been einployi d if a niity 
with .Spain had been preserved, the palaTim* 
was total!) dj.sposstsscd of his patrimoni.jl 
dominions. 

MANSFELDT’S EXPEDITION. 

The English nation, however, and James’s 
warlike couiieil, wen* not discouraged. It was 
sti]l determined to rc-eonquer the Palatinate; 
a state l}ing in the midst of (ienniny, pos- 
.sessed entir<*ly by the emperor and duke of 
Bavaria, surrounded by ])otcnt eneniies, and 
cut off from all cornmniiic.itioii with England 
C'ount Man.sfcldt was taken info pay; am! an 
Faig}i.sh army of twelve thousand foot and two 
hundred hor.se was levied by a general jiress 
throughout the kingdom. During the nego- 
tiation with France, va.st pmmiscs had been 
made, though in general terms, by the French 
ministry ; not only that a free passage should 
he granted to the English troops, but that 
powerful suc'conrs should also join them in 
their march towards the Palatinate. In Eng- 
land, all tlie.se professions were lia.stily inter- 
preted to he positi\ ^|f‘ngageinetits. The troops 
under Mans feldt’s com 11 land were embarkc d at 
Dover in December; but, upon sailing over to 
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Calais, found no orders yet arrived for their 
admission. After waiting in vain during some 
time, they were <»bliged to sail towards Zea- 
land ; where it had also been negleete<l to eon- 
cert proper ineasures for their diseinharkation ; 
and some scTiiples arose among the Stated on 
account of tlu* scarcity of provisions. Mean- 
while a ))estilentiai distemper ereeped in among 
the English forces, so long cooped up in nar- 
row vessels. Half the army died while on 
hoard ; and the other half, weakened by sic*k- 
iu‘Ss, appeared t(»o small a body to march into 

the Palatinate.*'* IG2.'>. And thus ended 

this ill-concerted and fruitless expedition ; the 
only disaster which happened to England 
during the prosperous and pacific reign of 
James. 

DEATH or THE KINO. 

That reifn ws^now drawing towards a eon- 
clusioii. Witli peace so sueeesshdh eiiltivaled, 
and so p;issiouately loved by this monarch, bis 
life also terminated. 'J'his spring be was seized 
with a tertian ague; and, when ciu'ouraged hy 
bis courtiers wiHi the eoiumoii proverb, that 
fiuch a distemper, (luring that simsoii, was 
health for a king, he replied, that the proverb 
w;w meant of a y<»ung king. After some fits, 
be found himself extreiiu'ly weakciiied, and sent 
for the pritKMj, whom he. exhorted to heir 
a tender affection for his wife, but to preserve 
a constancy in religion ; to prot(*et the church 
of Eiiglaiid'; and to extetul Ids care towards 
the unhappy family of the palatine.'**’ With 
Recency and courage he prepared himself for 
his end; and b(^ expired on the twenty-seventh 
of March, after a reign over England of 
twenty-two years and some days; and in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. His reign over 
Scotland was almost of ecpial duration with his 
life. Ill all history, it would be diflieiilt to 
find a n'igii less illustrious, yet more unspot- 
ted and iiiihlcmished, than that of James in 
both kingduuis. 

♦ 

HIS CHARACTER. 

No prince, so little enterprising, and so in- 
offensive, wxis ever so much exposed to the 
o]>posit(i extremes of ealuinny and flattei'y, of 
satire and panegyric. And the factions, which 
b(‘gaii in his time, ladiig still continued, h.ive 
made his character he Jis much disputed to 
thi!^ day, as is conimoiily that of jiriiiees who 
are our contemporaries. Many virtues, how- 
ever, it must he owned, he was possessed of ; 
hut scarce any of them pure, or free from the 
contagion of the iieighboiiriiig vices. His 
gcHcrosity bordered on profusion, his learning 
on pedantry, his pacific r'sposition on pusil- 
lanimity, his wisdom on cunning, his friend- 
ship on light fancy and boyish fondness. 


While he imagined that he was only maintain- 
ing! his authority, he may perha^is he 

suspected in a few of his actions, and still more 
of his pretensions, to have somewhat eneroaehed 
on the Hherti(*s of his people : while he endea- 
voured, by an exact neutrality, to acquire the 
good-will of all his neighbours, he was aide to 
preserve fully the esteem and n'gard of iioiu*. 
His capacity was eoiisiderahlc ; hut litter to 
discourse on gent'ral iiiaxiins than to cuiidtiet 
any intricate business; his intentions werci 
just; hut more adapt ed to the conduct of pri- 
vate life, than to the government uf kingdoms. 
Awkward in his person and ungainly in his 
manners, he was ill qualilit.'d to coniiiiaiid 
resp(,ct ; partial and undijcerning in his af- 
fections, he was little fitted to ae(|uire gciKTal 
love. Of a fecldc temper more than (d a frail 
judgment : exposed to our ridicule from his 
vanity; but ex(*mpt from our hatred hy his 
fre«‘duui from pride and arrogaru'e. And upon 
the whole, it may he pronounced of his cha- 
racter, that all his qualities wi^re sullied with 
weakfu^ss ami emhellished by liuiuaiiity. Of 
political courage he (‘ertaiiily was destitute; 
and them‘e eliM'lly is derived the strong preju- 
dice wliieh prevaiN against lii-i piM'sonal bravery, 
an inference, howt‘ver, wbicb iiuist bt* owned, 
from general cx]u'rii«ice, to be extremely fal- 
lacious. 

He was only once* married, to Anne of Dcii- 
niark, who died on the .'Id of Man^h, ifilf), in 
the forty -lift li year of licr.ige; a woman emi- 
nent neither for her \ ices nor her \ irtues. She 
loved shows and expimsiM: ainiiHcments ; hut 
possessed little taste in her i»leasnres. A great 
comet appeared about the time of her death ; 
and the vulgar esteemed it the prognostic of 
that event. So considerable in tlicir eye.s are 
e\en the most insignificant princt.'s. 

He left only one son, Charli's, then in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age ; and one daughter, 
Eli/aheth, married to the elector palatine. She 
was aged twenty-nine years. 'I'liosc alone re- 
mained of six legitimate children horn to him. 
He nevtM* had any illegitimate ; and he never 
diseoxered any tendency, even the biiialhvst, 
towards a passion for any mistress. 

I'lie archbishops of Canterbury, during ting ' 
reign, W'ere Whilgift, who died in 1G04 ; Ran- 
eroft, in IGIO ; Ablx't, who survived the king. 
The ehaiieelloi.s, lortl Kllesmore, who resigned • 
ill 1G17 ; Bacon was first lord keeper till IGl.q ; 
then was created ehaiieellor, and was displaeecl 
in 1G21 : Williams, bishop of Lincoln, wfis 
created lord keeper in his place. The high 
treasurers were, the earl of Dorset, who died 
in IGOJ); the earl of Salisbury, in 1612; the 
carl of Suffolk, fined and displaced for bribery 
in 1618 ; lord Mandcville, resigned in 16’21 ; 
the carl of Middlesex, displaced in 1G24 ; the 
earl of Marlborough succeeded. The lord 
admirals were, the earl of Nottinghauii who 
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resigned in U>1B ; the earl, afterwards duke of 
Hu(‘kiti<j^lmn]. The sei-retaries of state wjere, 
the earl of Salisbury, sir Ralph Winwood, 
Naiiton, Calvert, lord Conway, sir Albertus 
Moreton, 

The numbers of the house of lords, in the 
first parliament of tliis reign, were seventy- 
liglit temporal peers. The numbers in the 
lirst parliament of (‘harles were ninety-seven. 
( oiiM'^iuently James, during that period, 


created nineteen new peerages above those 
that expired. 

The house of commons, in tlic first parlia- 
ment of this reign, consisted of four hundred 
and sixty-seven members. It appears, that 
four boroughs revived their charters, which they 
had formerly neglected. And as the first 
parliament of Charles consisted of four hundred 
and ninety-four tnerau.#^, wc may infer that 
James created ten new Iwroughs. 
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APPENDIX TO THE REIGN OF JAMES !.>* 


(\ril K orernment of England during this Period. -^Ecctesiasfical Covernmenl. — Manners,- 
Finances. — A^a vy, — Commerce. — Man ifactu re$.^ Colonies. — Lcn rning and ./4rfs. 


J 'r iu.\\ not be improper, at this prritKl, to 
iiiaki* a pause ; and to lake a sur\ev of t lie 
state of the kingdom with re»;ard to govern* 
inent, manners, finances, arms, trad<‘, learn- 
ing. Where a jnst notion h not formed of 
these partieulurs, history ean he iitlle instrin-- 
ti\e, and often ^^ill not he iutelligihle. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT OP ENGLAND. 

Wk may safely pronounce, that the English 
govermnent, at the accession <»f the Scottish 
line, was iniu h more arhitrarv than it is at 
present ; the prerogative less limited, the 
liiierties of the sul)je<*t less accurate ly i^Jicfined 
and secured. Without mentioning otlier par- 
ticulars, the courts alone of high CMUnnissK.ii 
and star-ehamher were suttiei(*nt to lay the 
whole kingdom at the mercy of the prince. 

The court of higli eoimnission h.ul he<‘n 
erected hy C^li/alicth, in eonsequeiicc of an 
act of parliament, passed in the hegiiming of 
her reign : hy this act, it was thought projier, 
the great ^evedution of religion, to 
ami the sovereign with foil powers, in or<ler 
to discourage and siipprtbs opjiositiun. All 
appeals from the inferior eech siastiral court'* 
were earned before the high eommi'ision ; and, 
of consefjuenee, ihe whole life ami doctrine of 
the clergy lav hireclly under its inspect ion. 
Every breach of the act of uniformity, every' 
refusal of the ceremonies, was C(tgiii/ahle in 
this eoii^t; and during tin* reign of Elizabeth, 
had been punished hy deprivation, hy fine, 
oonfisi'ation, and imprisonment, dames con- 
tented himself with the gentler penalty of de- 
privation ; nor was that punishment intlieted 
with rigour on cveiy oflendcr. Arehhishop 
Sputswood tells us, that hi; W'as informed hy 
Bancroft, the primate, several years after the 
king's accession, that not above forty five 
clergymen had then been deprived. All the 
catbUlicstoo were liable to be punished hy this 
court, if they exercised any art of their i< ligioii, 
or sent abroad their children or other relations, 

4* Tliit tiMluty of the hoiiM* of stnurt vviu written ami iiublMlm) 
by the auttiwr hrfora thi liihtory of the hniinc itf'rmlor. ilriiro 
It happens that somr |»assnK<'«* prrwnt Ap- 

pendix, may serm to Im* rcjirtiUouK of what wnt* iurniertv •!< Urir*d 
*n ihr rrign of Elizahi th. llir autlmr, in onU r to olivt tli 
«h)crtion, has caa«'t‘llfd some frw {mssugcf i the rgioiiig 
chapfetn* 


to receive that ediieatioii which they could not 
procure them in their own c,iuii1r>. Popish 
priests were thrown into piison, and might he 
deliveretl over to the law, which punislicd them 
with deatli j though that severity had been spar- 
ingly cxen i-'cd hy Elizabeth, and never ulmost 
hv dames, in a word, that liberty of eonseienee, 
wlmh we so highly and so justly value at 
present, was totally suppressed ; anil no exer- 
cise of any religion, hut the established, was 
permitted throughout the kingdom. Any vvoid 
or writing, which tended towards heresy or 
sehi'.iii, was punishahlc hy the high eomiuis- 
.si.uieis or ,iny three of them : lliey alone were 
judges what evpressions had llial lendeiiey 
thc\ ]>roceeded not by iiiformatioii, but upon 
rumour, suspicion, or aeeoidiiig to tiieir ilis- 
erelion; they arlininistcred an oath, hy which 
tin party cited helore them vva« hound to 
answer any (juesiioii which should he pro- 
poumled to him. Whoever refused this oath, 
though he jdeaded ever so justly, that he might 
thereby he brought to accuse himself, or his 
dearest fricuid, was punishable hy imprison- 
ment : and in short, an iurpiisitorial tribunal, 
with all its terrors and iniiiuities, was erected 
in the kingdom. I’uU discretionary powers 
were bestowed with regard to the inquiry, trial, 
sentence, and penalty ’riflieled ; except iiig only 
that eorjioral punishments were restrained by 
tliJit patent of the prince, which erected the 
court, not hy the act of parliament which 
t mpowiTcd him. By reason of the uncertain 
limits w hich separate ecclesiastical from civil 
causes, all accusal ions of adultery and incest 
were tried hy the court of high eommis' ion , 
am! every complaint of wives against their 
husbands was there exainiiied and discussed. * 

Oil like pretniees, ev^Ery cause which regarded 
eonseienee, that is, evgry cause could have * 
heeii brought under their jurisdiction. 

Hut there was a suflieient re:ison, why the 
king wouhl not he solicitous to stretch the 
jurisdiction of this court: the star-ehamber 
possessed the same authority iu civil matters; 
and its methods of proceeding were equally 
arbitrary and unlimited. The origin of this 
court was derived from the most remote an- 
tiquity though it is pretended, that its power 
had first been carried to the greatest heigh^ 
by Hcifry Vll. In all times, however, it is 
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confessed, it enjoyed aiitliopity ; and at no time 
was its authority circumscribed, or luctlioJ of 
proceeding directed by any law or statute. 

We have had already, or shall have siifliciciit 
occasion, during the course of this history, to 
mention the dispensing i)Ower, the power of 
imprisonment, of exacting loans ^ and hene- 
\olciices, of pressing and rpiartering soldiers, 
of altering the customs, of erecting monopolies. 
These branehes of power, if not directly oppo. 
site to the principles of all free government, 
must, at least, be acknowledged dangerous to 
freedom in a inottarehical <*on.stitntion, where 
an eternal jealt)usy must be j)reserved against 
the S(»vereign, and no discretionary powers 
must e\er be intrusted to him, by which the 
])roperty or personal liberty of an\ subject can 
be affected. Tin* kings of iLuglaml, however, 
bad almost coiisStantly exercised these powers ; 
and if, on any occasion, the prince had been 
obliged to submit to laws enacted against them, 
Iw had ever, in practice, eluded these laws, 
and returned to the same arbitrary administ ra- 
tion. During almost three ceiiUui«*s l)cfore«| 
the accession James, the regal authority, in 
all these particulars, had never once been 
called ill question. 

\\ <• may aNo observe, that the principle's in 
gein'i'a!, which prevailed during that age*, wa*rc 
so I’aNonrahlc to monarcliy, that they bestowed 
on it an autlioritv almost absolute and uuli- 
initVd, SiK'red and indctVi.Mhle. 

'J’lje meetings of parliament w<'re so preca- 
rious ; their sessions so sliort, eomparid to the 
tanuon; that, when im‘n‘s eyes wen.* turned 
upwards in search of sovereign jxjwer, the 
pnnee alone was apt to strike them as the 
only permanient magistrate, investet! with the 
wlioh* majesty and authority of the .state. The 
great complaisance too of pailianients during' 
so long a period, had extremely degrailed and 
oiiseured those asseuihlies ; and as all instances 
of op)>ositioii to prerc»giitive must have been 
drawn from a remote age, they were nnknown 
to a great many, and had the levs authority even 
"dh tho.se who were acquainted with them. 
The.so examples, besides, of liberty had com- 
pioi.-dy fli ancient times been aceoiiipaiued with 
such ciri'uinstariees of violence, eotiviil.sioii, 
civil war, and disorder, that they prescnt<*d 
a disagreeable idea t<» Uie inciuisitive part 
of the people, and affoixled small indueciiicnt 
to renew such (li.sinal scenes. By a great 
many, therefore, monarchy, simple and un- 
nnixed, was conceived to be the government of 
England ; and those popular assemblies were 
supposed to form only the oniamoiit of the 
fabric, without being in any degree essential to 
its b(‘ing and existence. note RR, at the 

end of thin / W,] I'he prerogative of the crown 
^as represented by lawyers as something real 
iiod durable ; like those eternal e8seuce.s pf the 
Schools which no tinn* or force could alter. 


The sanction of religion was by *li vines called 
ill aid; and the monardi of heaven was sup- 
posed to he interested in supporting the autho- 
rity of his earthly vi'ecgererit. And though it 
is pretended that the.se doctrines were more 
ojiciily inculcated and more strenuou.sly in- 
sisted on during tlie reign of the Stuarts,' they 
were not then invc‘nled; and were only found 
by tin* court to he more necessary at that 
period, by reason of the opposite doctrines 
wliieli h4‘i>(tn to he promulgated by the piirita- 
nieal pai ly. [iiVce note SS, at the end qf this 
lot.-] 

Ill consequence of these exalted ideas of 
kingly autlioritv, the prerogative, Ix'sides the 
articles of iiiri'-dictioii founded on precedent, 
was hy many supposed to possesa an iiiexhaiisti- 
hle fund of latent poweiN, which might he 
exerted on anv emergence. In every goverii- 
iiieiit, iieecssiry, when real, siipersedles ail laws 
and levels all limitatiims : Irlh in the English 
government, eonvenienee alone wa?, conceived 
to authori/(* anv extraordinary act of regal 
pow€*r, aiul to rciuler it obligatory on the 
people. lienee the* strict ohedience required 
to ]iro(dani;ition.s, during all periods of the 
English ♦ hi -it or \ ; am^ if James has incurred 
hhinic on aei ount of his edicts, it is only be- 
eaiiNe he too frequently issued them at a lime 
when they htg.in to he less regarded, not he- 
e.au.se li(‘ lirst .issiimed or extended to an un- 
usual degree that exen'iseof authorhy. Of his 
maxims in a jiaraJIel e.ise, the h'lmwing is a 
pretty remarkable iiist.ince. 

Oiieen betl) had appointed rommis-^ 

siom rs for the iiisp(»etioii ol^prisons, and had 
bestowed on tln*ni full discretionary powers to 
adjust all diirerenct's between ]iri.sont*r.s and 
their creditors, to eonipound debts, and to give 
liberty to siudi debtors as lbc*y found honest 
and insolvent. From the uiieer^iin and uude- 
tiiied nature of the English constitution, doubts 
sprang up in many, that this commission was 
I’ont^Mry t<i law ; uml it was rejn e.sented in 
that light to J.ames. He forbore rencwflhg the 
c'ommission till the lifteenih of his reign ; 
when eoniplvints rosi* so high, with regard to 
the abuses prai'tised in prisons, that he thought 
himself obliged to overcome his scruples, .and 
to appoint new coinmissi(jner.s inve.sted with 
the same discretionary ]>owers which Elizabeth 
had formerly eonfiuTcd.'* 

Upon the whole, we must conceive that 
monarcliy, on the accession of the liouse ^of 
Stuart, w'as possessed of a very extensive au- 
thority : an authority, in the judgmi^at of all, 
nut exactly limited ; in the judgment of some, 
nut limitable. But, at the same time, this 
authority was foundcvl merely on the opinion 
of the ptHiple, influen. 9 ed by ancient precedent 
and example. It was not supported either by 
money or by force of arms. And, for this 
reason, wc need not wonder that the princes 
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of that linft were so extremely jealous of their 
preroj^ative; heiiifr sensible that, when those 
claims wen; ravished from them, they possessed 
no influence by which they could maintain 
their dignity, or support the laws. liy*ithe 
changes which have since been introduced, the 
lii>erty and iiulepeiidenee of individuals has 
been rendered much more full, entire, and 
secure; that of the public more uncertain and 
precarious. And it seems a necessary, though 
pcriiaps a melancholy truth, that in every go- 
vernment, the magistrate must either possess 
a large revenue and a military force, or enjoy 
some discretionary powers, in order to execute 
the; laws and support his own authority. 

Ef:CLESIASTIC:AL GOVERNMENT. 

We have had occasion to remark in so many 
instances, ‘he bigotry which prevailed in that 
age, that wo can*h)ok for no toleration among 
the different sects. Two Arian^, under the 
title of heretics, were punished by fire •luring 
this period; and no one reign sirnv the re- 
formation had been free from like barbarities. 
Stowe says, that tlicse Arians were offered their 
pardon at the stake, if t]iey woidd im^’it it by 
a recantation. A inadinan who called himself 
the Holy Ghost was, without any indulg'ujce 
for his fren/y, condemned t<i tlu' same putii^li- 
inent. Twenty pounds a month <*ouhl by law 
be levied oil every one who fre<iuentc*d not the 
csiahlished worship. This rigoious law, how- 
ever, had one indulgent edause, that the fines 
exacted should not excecil two-^^hirds of the 
yearly income of ff!ie person. It had been usual 
for Elizabeth to allow those ptMialtics to run 
on for several years ; anil to levy tliciii all at 
once; to the utter ruin of such catholics as 
had incurred her displ(‘asurc. James was ni<ire 
humane in lhi«, as in every other respect. The 
puritans formed a sect which se<Tetly lurked 
in the church, hut pretended not to any sepa- 
rate worship or discipline. An attemj»t of that 
Kind i^.Ymld have been universally regarded as 
the most unpardonable cnoriiiity. And had 
the king been disposed to grant the puritans 
a full toleration for a separate exercise of their 
religion, it is certain, from the spirit of the 
times, that this scet itself would have despised 
and hated him for it, and would have re- 
proached him with luke-vvirmncss and indif- 
ference in the cause of religion. They main- 
tained, that they themselves were the only 
pure church ; that their principles and prac- 
tices ought to be establishf‘d by law ; and that 
no others ought to he tolerated. It may be 
questioned, theiefore, whether the adminis- 
tration at this time could with propriety de- 
serve the appellations, of persecutors with 
regard to the puritans. Such of the clergy, 
indeed, as refused to comply with the legal 
ceremonies, were deprived of their livings, and 


sometimes in Elizaheili's reign were otherwise 
luiifished : and ought any man to a(‘ccpt of an 
office or benefice in an establislimetit, wliile he 
1eclitie.s compliance with the fixed and known 
rules of that establi.shment.^ But puritans 
were never punished for frequenting separate 
congregatrons; because there were none such 
ti the kingdom; and no ]>rotestant ever as- 
mined or jircteiided to the right of erecting 
them. The greatest well-wishers of the puri- 
tanical sect would have condeiuned a ]iractiee, 
which in that age was universally, by states- 
men and ecclesiastics, philo.so]>hcr.s and zea- 

s, rcgard»;d as subver‘*ive of civil society. 
Even so great a reasoiier as lord B.U'on thought 
that uniformity in religion \v:is ahsolutidy ne- 
cessary to the support of govenimeut, and 
that no toleration (‘oiild with safety be given 
to sectaries.'* Nothing but the imputation fjf 
idolatry, wliich was thrown on the <‘atholie 
religion, could justify, in the eyes of the 
puritans themselves, the schism made by the 
hugonots and other protestants, who lived in 
j>upi>.|i count l ies. 

In ;ill former ages, not wholly excc]»ting 
even (hose of Greece and Rome, religious .sects 
and heresies and schisms li.id been e.steetned 
dangerous if not pernicious to civil govern- 
ment, and were regarded as the source of fac- 
tion, and private conibinatioii, and opposition 
to the laws.*^ The magistrate, therefore, 
applied himself directly to the cure of this evil 
as of every other; and very naturally at- 
tempted by penal statutes to suppress those 
separati* (‘oiniiiunitii's, and punioli the obsti- 
nate innovators. But it was found by fatal 
exjierience, and after spilling an ocean of 
blood ill those theological quarrels, that the 
evil was of a peculiar nature, and was both 
inflamed by violent rt'iricdies, and diffused 
it.self more rapidly throughout the whole so- 
ciety. Ileiice, though late, arv»se the para- 
doxical principle and salutary practice of tole- 
ration. 

The lil>erty of the press was incompatible 
with such maxims -and such primaplcs of go- 
vernrni’iit as then prevailed, and was therefore 
quite unknown in that age. Besides euqilnyMig: 
the two terrible courts of star-chamber and 
high comiTiis.sion, whose powers were unlimited, 
queen Elizabeth c.\LTted her iiulliority by re- 
straints upon tlie press. She passed a decree in 
her court of slar-ehambcr, that is, by her own 
will and pleasure, forbidding any hook to he 
printed in any place but in London, Oxford} 
and Cambridge and another, in which slie 
prohibited, under severe penalties, the pub- 
lishing of any book or pamphlet against (he 
form or meaning of any restraint or ordinance^ 
contained^ or to be contained^ in any statute or 
laws of this realm, or in any injunction made 
or set forth by her mfjjestyor her privy-counrilt 
or against tlw true sense or meaning qf any 
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letters patent^ commissions or prohibitions 
tuider the great seal of England,^ Jatties px- 
the same penalties to the importing of 
snch books from abroad.® And to render these 
edicts more etrcctiial, he afterwards inhibited 
the printing of any book without a licence 
from the archbishop of Canterbury, the arch- 
bishop of York, the bisViop of London, or the 
vice-chancellor of one of the universities, or of 
some person appointed by ihem.‘^ 

In tracing the etihereiioe among the systems 
of modern theology, wt‘ may observe, that the 
doctrine of absolute decrees has ever been 
intimately connected with the enthusiastic 
spirit; as that doctrine affords the highest 
subject of joy, triumph, and security to the 
supposed elect, and exalts them by induite de- 
grees above the rest of inankiad. All the fii*st 
reforiiiers adopted these principles; and the 
Jaiisenists too, a fanatical sect in France, not 
to inontion the Mahoriielans in Asia, have 
ever enibrfic(‘d them. As tlic Lutheran esta- 
bii'thmeiils were subje<‘ted to <*pisc<)pal juris- 
diction, their enthusiastic genius gradually 
decayed, and men had leisure to jierceive the 
ahsiirdity of supposing (uid to punish by iiiti- 
nite toniuuits what In* himself iioiii .'ill efi inity 
had unehaugeably decrec«l. The king, though 
at this time his Calvinistie education hud 
rivetledhim in the doctrine of absidule decrees, 
yet, being a zealous parti ian of I'piseopary, was 
iiiseusihly engaged, towanls tbc end of bis 
reign, to favour the nnhler tlnailogy of Arini- 
nius. L\en in so great a iloclor, the genius 
of the religion prc\ ailed over its speculative 
tenets; and wiili him the whole clergy gni- 
dually dropppil t!ie more' rigid ]irineiples of 
aiisidiite repruhation and unconditional dc- 
cn es* some nobe was at first made about 
tluse innovations ; hut being drowned in the 
fury of factions and civil wars wtiieh en- 
sued, (he scholastic arguments made an insig- 
uinc;iiit figure amidst those violent disputes, 
about civil and ecclesiastical power with which 
the nation was agitated. And at the restora- 
tion, the church, though she .still retained her 
old subseriptions and articles of faith, w.'is 
foinn^,to havf^ totally changed her sjieculative 
doctrines, and to have embraced tem»tB more 
suitable to the geiiius of her discipline and 
worship, without its beiag possible to assign 
the jirecise period in which the alteration was 
produced. 

It may he worth observing, that James, 
from his great desire to promote controversial 
divinity, erected a college at Chelsea for the 
entertainment of twenty persons, who should 
be entirely employed in refuting the papists 
and puritans J * All the efforts of the great 
Bacon could not procure an est.'iblishment for 
the cultivation of natural philosophy ; even to 
this day, no society has been instituted for the 
polishing and fixing of our language. The only 
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encouragement which the sovereign in Eng- 
land has ever given to any thing that has 
the appearance of science, was this short-lived 
establishment of James ; an institution quite 
superfluous, considering the unhappy propen- 
sion which at that time so universally pos- 
sessed the nation for polemical theology. 

MANNERS. 

The manners of the nation were agreeable to 
the monarchical government which prevailed ; 
and contained not that strange mixture which 
at present distinguishes England from all 
other countries. Such violent extremes were 
then unknown, of industry and debauchery, 
frugality and profusion, civility and rusticity, 
fanaticism and scepticism. Candour, sincerity, 
mode.sty, are the only qualities which the 
English of that age possessed in aommoii with 
the prc.-%ent. * 

High pride of family then prevailed; and it 
Was by a dignity and statcliiicss of behaviour, 
llitit the gtiitry and nobility distinguished 
tlH‘mselves from the common people. Great 
riches, aciiuircd by coniiiicrcc, were more rare, 
and bjtd not as yct^het^n able to confound all 
ranks of men, and render nion(*y the chief 
loniidautoi of distinction. Much ceremony 
took ]dacc in the common inti'rcourse of life, 
and In tie familiarity was indulged by the great. 
I'he uilvautagi'S whicdi result fix^jn opulence 
ar«i so sol’il and veal, that llwse who are 
possessed of them need not dread the near 
approaehci^of tlieir inferiors. The distinctions 
of birth and title being iiwro empty and ima 
ginary, soon vanish upon familiar access and 
.acquaintance. 

’I'he expellees of the great ron.sisted in pomp 
and show, and a lumierous retinue, rather than 
in ronvenii’iice and true plei^urc. The carl 
of Nottingham, in his embassy to Spain, was 
attended by five hundred persons. The earl 
of Hertford, in that to Brussels, carried three 
huTidml gentlemen along with bimt Lord 
Bacon has remarked, th.at the English nobility 
in his time maintained a larger retinue of ser- 
vants tVian the nobility of any other nation, 
except, perhaps, the Polanders.** 

Civil honours, which now hold the first 
place, were at that time subordinate to the 
military. The young gentry and nobility were 
fond of distinguishing themselves by arms. 
The fury of duels too prevailed more than at 
any time before or since.*’ This was the tfirn 
that the romantic chivaliy for which the na- 
tion was formerly so renowned, bad lately 
taken. 

Liberty of commerce between the sexes was 
indulged; but withaut any licentiousness of 
manners. The court was very little an excep- 
tion to this observation. James had rather 
entertained an aversion and contempt for the 
N 
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females, nor were those younsf courtiers, of 
whom he was so fond, ahle to break throug^h 
the established manners of the nation. 

The first sedan chair seen in Eng’larul was 
in this rei^n, and was used by the dvike df 
Bueking:liain ; to the ^reat indignation of the 
people, who exelaimed, that he was employing; 
his fellow creatures to do the service of beasts. 

'I'he country life prevails at present in Eiijj- 
land l3cyoiid any cultivated nation of Europe ; 
but ii was then much more ‘^entirally embraced 
by all the "eiitry. The increase of arts, plea- 
sures, and social commerce, was just hc^innin<' 
to produce an inelinatioii for the softer aiul 
the more civilised life of the city, dames dis- 
couragjed as much as possible this alteration 
of inaiiucr". “ He was wont to be very earn- 
est,** as lord Bacon tells us, “uitli the (‘oiintry 
gcuitlemen to «;o from London to their eountry 
seats. And jomt times he wtttdd say thus to 
them : at LomluHt you are like 

ships in a sea^ which show like nothing ; hut 
your country vitiates you ate like .skips tu 
a river, which look tike p^r eat 

He was not content with r<’proof and exhort- 
ation. As <|ueen Eli/alxdli had perceived 
with regret the increase o^' Liiinbin, aifd liad 
restrained all new huildiin^s b) pro<*liiinatioii; 
James, who found that these edicts were not 
exactly obeyed, frequently renewed them; 
though a strict execution seems still to have 
been wanting. He also issued reiterated pro- 
clamations in imitation of his predecessor; 
containing severe menaces against the gentry 
lived in town.’’’ This policy contrary 
to that which has iver liceii practised by all 
t>riiices who studi(*d the increase of their autho- 
rity. To allure the nobility to court; to en- 
gage them in expensive pleasures or employ- 
iniMits which dissipate their fortune ; to increase 
their suhjeetio^.to ministers hy atteiid.aace ; 
to weakon their authority in the provinces by 
absence : these hav<* been the common arts of 
arbitrary government. But James, besides 
that he Kad certainly laid no plan for extending 
his power, had no money to support a splendid 
court, or bestow on a numerous retinue of 
gentry and nobility. He thought too that l>y 
their living together, they became more sen- 
sible of their own strength, and were apt to 
indulge too curious reseurehes into matters of 
government. To remedy the present evil, be 
was desirous of dispersing them into their 
countiy-seats ; whore, he hoped, they would 
boar a must submissive reverence to his autho- 
rity, and receive less support from each other. 
But the coiilraiy effect soon followed. The 
riches amassed during their residence at home 
rerdered them independent. The influence 
Acquired by hospitality mfule them formidable. 
I'bey would not be led ny the court: they 
could not be driven : and thus the system of 
tile English govemmeuc received a total and a 


sudde^ alteration in the course of less than 
forty years. 

The first rise of comnn^rcc and the arts had 
coiitrihuted, in preceding reigns, to scatter 
those immense fortunes of the barons whieh 
rendered them so formidable both to king and 
people. The farther progress of these ad- 
v.'intages began fiuring this reign to ruin the 
small proprietors of land and, by both 
events, the gentry, or th.it rank whieh com- 
posed the house of cornmoiis, enlarged their 
power and authority. The early improvements 
in luxury were seized by the g»*c{iler nobles, 
\\ht>se fortunes, placing them above friig.*ility, 
or even caleiilatioii, were soon dissipated in 
expensive ple.'isiires. These iriqirovemeiits 
re.-ielu'c! at last all men of property ; and those 
<if sleiidiT fortunes, who at that time were 
often men of f.-imily, imitating those of a rank 
imnuxliately above them, reduced themselves 
to poverty. Their lands, coming to sale, 
swelled lh(‘ estates of those who possessed 
riches suflieient for the lashionahle expciiees; 
hut who w(‘re not exempted from some rare 
and attention tt) their domestic economy. 

The gentry also of that age were engaged in 
iioexpt nee, except that of country hospitality. 
No taxes were levied, no wars waged, no at- 
fi'iidaiice Jtt court expected, no bribery or prt>- 
fusiuii required at eleelions.** Loiild human 
nature ever reach happiness, the condition of 
the Engli<*h gentry under so mild and beiiign 
a prince, might merit that appellation. 

FINANCES. 

The amount of the king's revenue, as it 
stood in 16*17, is thus stated of crown lands, 
80,000 pounds a-year; by customs and new 
impositions, near 190,000; by wards and other 
various branches of revenue, lieside purvey- 
aiiee, 180,000. The whole .'unoiintiiig to 
4,5(f,000. The king's ordiiiarj' disbursements, 
by the same account, are saitl to exceed this 
sum thirty-six thousand pounds.'^ All the 
extraordinary sums whieh James had raisetl 
by subsidies, loans, sale of lands, sale of the 
title of baronet, money paid by the stateg, ntii^ 
by the king of France, l>eiievolenees, &e. were 
in the whole about two millions two liuiidn'd 
thousand pounds : of which the sale of lauds 
afforded seven hundred ^nd seventy-five thou- 
sand pounds. I’heextraonliiiary disbursements 
of the king amounted to two millions ; Ixfside 
above four hundred thousand pounds given in 
presents. Upon the whole, a sufficient reason 
apfiears, partly from necessary expenees, partly 
for want of a rigid economy, why the king, 
even early in his reign, was deeply involved in 
debt, and found great difficulty to support 
the government. 

Farmers, not commissioners, levied the 
custom!. It seems, indeed, requisite, that the 
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former method should always be tried before 
the latter, though a preferable one. ’When 
men's own interest is concerned, they fall upon 
a hundred expedients to prevent frauds in the 
merchants ; and these the public iinay after- 
wards imitate iu establishing proper rules for 
its uffieers. 

The customs were supposed to amount, to 
five per cent, of the value, and were levied upon 
exports as well as imports. Nay, the impo- 
sition upon exports, by James’s additions, is 
said to amount in some few instances to twenty- 
five per cent. This pr;u*tice, so hurtful to in- 
dustry', prevails still in France, Spain, and 
most countries of Europe. I'hc eusloins in 
(>04 yielded 127,000 pounds a-year:'^^* they 
rose to 190,000 towards the end of the reign. 

Interest, during thi-^ reign, was at ten per 
cent till I()24, when it was reduced to eight. 
This high interest is an indication of the great 
profits and small progress of commerce. 

The extraordinary supplie*. granted by par- 
linnieiit during this whole reign ainouiiti'd not 
to more than GJO,(tOO jiountls* which, divided 
among twenty-one years, makes :i0,000 pounds 
a-year. I flo not itu'lude those* supplies, amouiit- 
iiig to 300,000 pounds, wliich were given to 
the king by his last parliament. 'Fhese were 
paid in to their own coinmissiouers ; and the 
expimees of the Spatiish war were inueh more 
than suflieieut to exhaust them. The dis- 
tressetl family of the palitinc was a great 
burthen on James, during part of his reign. 
The king, it is pietended, jioss<*ssed not fruga- 
lity projwrtioned to the extreme narrowness 
of his revenue. Splendid equipages, however, 
he did not afteet, nor eosily furniture, nor a 
luxurious table, nor prodigal mistresses. Uis 
buildings too vveie not sumptuous ; though the 
Banqueting-house must not be forgotten, as .a 
niuiiument which does honour to his reign. 
Hunting was his chief ainiiscmciit, the cheapest 
pleasure in which a king can indulge himself. 
His expences were the effects of liberality, 
rather than of luxury'. 

One day, it is said, while ho was standing 
amidst some of his courtiers, a porter passed 
by l(^ed with money, which he was carrying 
to the treasury. The king observed that Rich, 
afterwards earl of Holland, one of his hand- 
some agreeable favourite^ whispered something 
• to one standing near hint. Upon inquiry, he 
found that Rich had s.aid. How hapjkp would 
that money make me I Without hesitation 
Janies bestowed it all upon him, though it 
amounted to three thousand pounds. He added. 
You think yourself ^FPy obtaining so 
large a sum ; but 1 am more happy m hatting 
an opportunity of obliging a worthy man, whom 
i love. The generosity of James was more the 
result of a benign humour or light fancy, than 
of reason or Judgment. The ol^iects of it were 
such as could render themselves agreeable to 


Dim in nis lOose hours; not siicn as were 
endowed with great merit, or who possessed 
talents or popularity which could strengthen 
his interest with the public. 

• The same advantage, wc may remark, over 
the jieople, which the crown formerly reaped 
from that interval between the fall of the 
peers and the rise of the commons, was now 
possessed by the people agiiinst the crown, 
luring the continuance of a like interval. The 
lovercign had already lost that independent 
revenue by which he could subsist without re- 
gular supplies fnun parliament; and be had 
lot yet acquiretl the means of iiiflurncing those 
assemblies. I'he effects of t his situation, which 
"ommenced with the accession of the house of 
Stuart, soon rose to a great height, and were 
more or less )>ropagated throughout all the 
‘eigns of that unhappy family. 

Subsidies and fifteenths are fniquently mcn- 
inned by historians ; hut neither the amount of 
liesc tiixcs nor the method of levying them 
lave been well explained. It a]ipears, that 
.he fifieeuths formerly corresponded to the 
tianic*, and were that proportionable part of 
the niovf*able.s.-‘ But a valuation having been 
na<le«in the reign of Edward HE, that valua- 
tion w.as alway's adhVri'd to, and eaehtowii paid 
unaUerabiy a partieular sum, whieb the inha- 
bitants themselves asse.ssed upon their fellow- 
citizens. I'he same tax in corfiorate towns was 
called a tenth ; because, there at first it was a 
tenth of the moveables. The vftiole amount 
if a tenth and a fifteenth throughout the 
kingdom, or a fifteenth as it is often more oon- 
ci.sely calU^, was about 9.^000 pouiids.^^ " ihe 
amount of a subsidy was nut invariable, like 
that of a fifteenth. In the eighth of Elizabeth 
a subsidy amounted to ISO, 000 pounds t in the 
fortieth it was not above 78,000.*® It after- 
wards fell to 70,000; and was continually de- 
creasing.*^ The reason is eaiilly collected from 
the method of levying it. We may learn from 
the subsidy bills, *^ that one subsidy was given 
for four shillings in the pound on 
two shillings and eight- pence on moveables 
throughout the counties; a considerable tax, 
had it been strictly levied. But this was only 
the ancient state of a subsidy. During the 
reign of James, there was not paid the twen- 
tieth part of that sum. The tax was so far 
personal that a man paid only in the county 
where he lived, though be should possess 
estates in other counties; and the assessors 
formed a loose estimation of his property,* and 
rated him accordingly. To preserve, however, 
some rule in the estimation, it seems to have 
been the practice to keep an eye to former as- 
sessments, and to rate every man according as 
his ancestors, or men of such an estimated 
property, were accAtomed to pay. This was 
a sufficient reason why subsidies could not in- 
crease, notwitlistanding the great increase of 
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money and rise of rents, Htit tliere was an 
evident reason why tlu'y continually decreased. 
The favour, as is natural to suppose, nan 
'always ag;ainst the crown ; especially during 
the latter end of Elizabeth, when subsidies 
became numerous and frequent, and the sums 
levied were considerable, compared to former 
supplies. The assessors, though accustomed 
to have an eye to ancient estimations, were 
not bound to observe any such rule ; but might 
rate anew any person according to his pH'sent 
income. When rents fell, or part of an estate 
was sold off, the proprietor was sure to repre- 
sent these losses, and obtain a diininiition of 
his subsidy ; hut where rents rose, or iif'w lands 
were purchased, he kept liis own secret, and 
paid no more than formerly. The advantage, 
therefore, of every change was taken against 
the crown; and the crown could obtain the 
advantage ofuione. And to make the matter 
worse, the aU«.TatiAis which happened in pro- 
perty during this age were generally unfavour- 
able to the crown. The small proprietors, or 
twenty pound men, went couliuually to decay; 
and when their estates were swallowed up by 
a greater, the new purchaser inercMsed not liis 
subsidy. So loose indeed is the whole lurthod 
of rating subsidies, that fhe wonder was not 
how the ta\ should cimtinually diminish ; but 
how it yielded any revenue at all. It became 
at last so uneipial and uncertain, that t he par- 
liament was obliged to change it into a land-tax. 

The pricc^ of corn during this reign, and 
that of the other necessaries of life, was no 
lower, or was rather higher than at prcsi‘til. 
By a proclamation ofjamcs, estnblisiiing public 
magazines, whciievt'r wheat fell below thirty- 
two shillings a quarter, jy'e below <*igliteen, 
barley below sixteen, the euiiimissioiuTS were 
empowered to purchase corn for the? nuiga- 
ziiies.*® These yriei's then are to be regarded 
as low; though they would rather pass for 
high by our present estimation. usual 

bread of the poor was at this time made of 
barley The best wool, during the greater 
part of James’s reign, was at thirty-three 
shillings a tod,*® At present it is ii<it alnive 
two-thirds of that value ; though it is to he 
presumed that our exports in woollen goods are 
somewhat increased. The finer manufactures 
too, by the progress of arts and industry, have 
rather diminished in price, notwithstanding 
the great increase of money. 1 n Shakespeare, 
the hostess tells Falstaff, that the shirts she 
bought him were holland at eight shillings 
a yard; a high price at this day, even su]>- 
posing, what is not probable, that the best 
holland at that time was equal in goodness to 
the best that can now be purchased. In like 
manner, a yard of velvet, about the middle of 
Elizabeth's reign, was valued at two and 
twenty shillings. It appears from Dr. Birch's 
life of prince Henry,*® that that prince, by 


contract with his butcher, paid near a groat 
a-poiii\d Ihroiighoiit the year for all the beef 
and mutton used in his family. Besides, we 
must consider, that the general turn of that 
age, which no laws could prevent, was the 
converting of arable land into pasture: a cer- 
tain proof that the latter wits found more pro- 
fitable, and eonseiiuently that all butcher’s 
meat, as well as bread, was rather higher than 
at present. Wc have a regulation of the 
market with regard to poultry and some other 
artieles very early in (!liarles the Firsts reign 
and the prices are high. A turkey-i'oek four 
shillings and sixpence, a turkey-hen three 
shillings, a pheasant cock six, a pheasant hen 
five, a partridge one shilling, a goose two, a 
capon two and sixpence, a pullet one and six- 
pence, a rabbit t'ighl peiua;, a dozen of jiigi'ons 
six shilling*!.^* We must (‘oiisider, that Lon- 
don at present is more than three times int»ri* 
populous than it was at that time — a eireum- 
staiice wliicli imn*h increases th(‘ price ol 
poultry, and of everything that eaiinot eon- 
\eniently he brought from a distance — not to 
mention that these regulations by autlioritj 
are .always (*al<‘nlated to dimmish, never to in- 
en*;isethe market prices. The contractors for 
vic tualling the navy were allowed by govern- 
ment eight penc‘e a day for the diet of »*aeh 
man wIkmi in harbour, seven pence halfpenny 
when at sea;’'^ which would suffice at present. 
'File chii‘f ditferenee in c‘X])enee between that 
age and tiie present consists in the imaginary 
wants of iiUMi, which have since cxtreimdy 
imiltiplied. These are the ]>niieipal rc:isons 
why Jainc'i’s revenue would go farther than 
the same money in our time ; though the 
ditrereiiee is not near so great as is usually 
imagined. 

ARMS. 

The public was entirely free from the dan- 
ger and ex pence of a standing army. While 
James was vaunting his divine vicegi*reiicy, 
and boasting of his high prerogative, he pos- 
sessed not so much as a single regiment of 
guards to maintain Im extensive elait^i^s: 
sufficient proof that he sincerely hidieved his 
pretensions to be well-grounded, and a strong 
presumption tbal. tb«y were at least built on 
what were then deertied plausible arguments. 
The militia of England, amounting to 10*O,(K)O 
men,®^ was the sole defence of the kingdom. 
It is pretended that they were kept in good 
order during this reign.®^ The city of London 
procured officers who had served abroad, and 
who taught the trained bands their exercise 
in Artillery-garden — a practice which had been 
discontinued since l.'ibB. All the counties of 
England, in emulation of the capital, were 
fond of showing a well-ordered and well- 
appuinb^d militia. It appeared that the natural 
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jTropeiisity of men towards military shows and 
exercises will go far, with a little atteniioii in 
the sovereiji^ii, towards exciting and supporting 
this spirit in any nation. The very lM>ys at 
this time, in iniiniery of their elders, inlisted 
themselves voluntarily into companies, elect cel 
officers, and practised the discipline, of which 
the models were every day exposed to their 
view,*’^ Sir Edward Harwood, in a memorial 
coinj)osed at the beginning of the suhsec|itcut 
reign, says, that England w*is so unprovided 
with horses fit for war, that two thousand men 
could not possibly be mounted throughout tlie 
wln>le kingdom. At present the hre<*d of 
horses is so much improved, tliat almost all 
those which are emjdoyeil either in the jilough, 
waggon, or coach, would be fit for tliat 
purpose. 

'rhe disorders of Ireland obHg«‘d James to 
keep up some forces there, and put him to 
great expence. The (‘oinmnii pay of a private 
man in the infantry w.is eight pence a-dav, 
a lieutenant two shilHiigs, an eii'^igu eighteen 
pence."'*' 'J’he armies in Europe were not near 
so nuiiicrous during that age; and the private 
incii, we may observe, were drawn fioin a b(‘t- 
tcr rank than at pnsent, and apj«roa(hing 
nearer to that of the officers. 

In the year laMlf there w.xs a general re\iew 
made of all the men in England e.ipalde of 
hi’.iring arms ; and tlase were found to aiiioiint 
to 1, 17 *2, 000 men, according to Hiileigh."'* It 
Is itiipossihle to warrant tlie exactness of this 
computation; or, rather, we may fairly pre- 
sume it to he somewhat inaccurate. But if it 
approached near the truth, England has pro- 
bably, since that time, increased in populous- 
news. The growth of l.«oiidoii, in riches and 
beauty, as well as in nuiiilxTS of inliahitants, 
has been prodigious, rrotii HiOO it doubled 
every forty years and eousecpiently, in lO'HO, 
it contained four limes as many inhabitants as 
at the beginning of the century. It has ever 
been the centre of all the trade in the king- 
dom ; and almost the only town tliat affords 
society atul ainusemimt. The Hlfecliun which 
the English bear to a country life makes the 
pnvuincial towns be little fref|ucnted by the 
gentry. Nothing but the alhiretlietits of the 
capital, which is favoured by the residence of 
the king, and by being the seat of government, 
and of all the counts of justice, can prevail 
over their passion for their rural villas. 

London at this time was almost entirely 
built of wood, and in every respect was cer- 
tainly a very ugly city. The earl of Arundel 
first introduced the general practice of brick 
buildings.'* * 

NAVY. 

The navy of England was esteeinod formi- 
dable in £lizalieth*6 time, yet it coutHsled only 


of thirty-thri'c shijis, besides pinnaces and 
the largest of these would not equal our 
fourth- rates at presciit. Raleigh advises never 
to build a ship of war above six hundred tons.'** 
4/imLS w:is not negligent of the navy. In five 
years preceding H>23, he built ten new ships, 
and expcMided fifty thousand pounds a-year on 
the fleet, b(‘side the value of thirty-six thou- 
sand pounds in timber, which he annually gave 
from the royal forests.'*'* The largest ship that 
had ever come from the English docks was 
built during this reign. She was only fourteen 
hutiflred tons, and carried sixty-four guns.^* 
The inerehaut sliips, in cases of necessity, were 
instantly converted into ships of war. The 
king affirmed to the parliament, that the navy 
had never before been in so good a condition.^*' 

COMMERCE. 

Every session of parlymen{ during this 
reign, we meet with grievous lamciif ations 
eoiici*rning the decay of trade, and the growth 
of popery: such violent propensity have men 
to «•oIupiain of the present times, and to enter- 
tain diseunlcnt against tlicir fortune and eoii- 
ditiuii. The king himself was (b-ceived by 
ihesc popular (*onif>laiuts, and was at a loss to 
aeeount fur the total want of inoiit), which he 
beard so muchoxaggerati^d.'*' It in;iy, however, 
he airirnu‘(i, that during no preceding period 
of English history, was there a more sensible 
iiicreasi* than during tlie reign o^tliis irionareh, 
of all the advantiiges which distinguish a flou- 
risliiiig people. Not only the peace which he 
niaintaiuSd was favourable to industry and 
eomnierce' his turn of mind inclined him to 
]»roniote the peaceful arts : and trade being 
yet in it'^ infancy, all additions to it must hav'C 
been the morn evident to every eye, wbieh 
was not blinded by melaneboly prejudices. [5ee 
I’^r, ctf ^/*e of’ //*« ¥^oi.] 

By an account^** wbieh seems judicious and 
accurate, it appears that all the seamen em- 
ployed in the merchant service ai^mnted to 
ten thousand men, which probably exceeds not* 
the fifth part of their present number. Sir 
Tliotiuis Overbury says, that the Dnteb pos- 
sessed tliree times more shipping than the 
English, but that their ships were of inferior 
burden to those of the latter.^® Sir William 
Munson computed the English naval power to 
l)e little or nothing inferior to the Dutch,'^*' 
which is suredy an exaggeration. The Dutch 
at this time traded to England with sixi hun- 
dred ships; England to Holland with sixty 
only.*' 

MANUFACTURES. 

A catalogue the maiiufaoturts, for 
which the English wi*re then cniimuit, would 
appear very coulcmjitible, in comparison of 
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tboRe which flourish among them at present. 
Almost all the more elaborate and curious 
arts were only cultivated abroad, particularly 
in Italy, Holland, and the Netherlands. Ship* 
building, and the founding of iron cannoo, 
were the sole in which the English excelled. 
They seem, indeed, to have possessed alone the 
secret of the latter, and great complaints were 
made every parliament against the exportation 
of English ordnance. 

Nine-tenths of the commerce of the king- 
dom consisted in woollen goods.^^ Wool, how- 
ever, was allowed to he exported, till the nine- 
teenth of the king. Its exportation was then 
forbidden by proedamation, though that edict 
was never strictly executed. Most of the cloth 
was exported raw, and was dyed and dressed 
by the Dutch •, who gained, it is pretended, 
seven hundred thousand pounds a-year by this 
manufacture.Jli* A proclamation issued by the 
king against expogting cloth in that condi- 
tion, had succpcd€»d so ill during one year, by 
the refusal of the Dutch to buy the dressed 
cloth, that great murmurs .arose against it; 
and this measure was retracted by the king, 
and complained of by the nation, as if it hail 
been the must impolitic in the nurld. Jt ieems 
indeed to have been premature. 

In so little credit was the fine English cloth 
even at home, that the king was obliged to 
seek expedients by which he might engage the 
pcHiplc of fashion to wear it.*^ The manufac- 
ture of fine linen was totally unknown in the 
kingdom.** 

The company of merchant-adventurers, by 
thm patent, possossj^'d the sole coAmercc uf 
woollen goods, though the staple commodity 
of the kingdom. An attempt made during the 
I'cign of Elizabeth to lay open this important 
trade had been attended with l>ad consequences 
for a time, by a conspiracy of the incrcliaiit- 
adventurers, not* to make any purchases of 
cloth ; and the c]ucen immediately restored 
them their patent. 

It was {he groundless fear of a like accident 
that enslaved the nation to those exclusive 
companies, which c!onfitied so much eveiy 
branch of commerce and industry. The par- 
liament, however, annulled, in the third of the 
king, the patent of the Spanish company ; and 
the trade to Spain, which was at first very 
insignificant, soon became the most consider- 
able in the kingdom. It is strange that they 
were not thence encouraged to abolish all the 
othei^coinpanics, and that they went no farther 
than obliging them to enlarge their bottom, 
and to facilitate the admission of new adven- 
turers. 

A board of trade was erected by the king in 
1622.*® One of the rea.sons assigned in the 
commission, is to remedy tne low price of wool, 
which begat complaints of the decay of the 
woollen inanufitctory. It is more probable, 


however, that this fall of prices proceeded from 
the increase of wool. The king likewise re- 
commends it to the commissioners to inquire 
and examine, whether a greater freedom of 
trade, and an exemption from the restraint of 
exclusive companies, would not be beneficial. 
Men were then fettered by their own prt^ju- 
dices ; and the king was justly afraid of em- 
bracing a bold measure, whose consequences 
might be uncertain. The digesting of a naviga- 
tion act, of a like nature with the famous one 
executed afterwards by the republican pailia- 
ment, is likewise recommended to the commis- 
sioners. The arbitrary powers then eomtnonly 
assumed by the privy-council, appear evidently 
through the whole tenor of the commission. 

The silk manufacture had no footing in Eng- 
land: hut, by James's direction, mulherry-trees 
were planted, and silk-tvurms iutrodueed.**^ 
The climate seems unfavourabh* to the success 
of this project. The planting of hops increased 
much in England during this reign. 

Greenland is thought t<» ha\c l3ccn discovered 
about this period; and the whale fishery was 
carried on with suceess: but the industry of 
the Dutch, in spite of all opposition, soon de- 
prived the KngUsh of this source of riches. 
A company was erected for the disc-overy of 
the north-west passage; and many fruitless 
attempts were made for that purpose. In such 
noble projects, despair ought never to be ad- 
mitted, till the absolute impossibility of success 
be fully asciM-taincd. 

The passtige to the Enst-lndics had been 
opened to the English during the reign of 
Elizabf'lh; but tlu* trade to those parts was 
not enlindy established till this reign, when 
the Knsi-lndia company received a new patent, 
enlarged their stock to 1,500,000 [Muinds,’*'* 
and fitted out several ships on these adv(;iiturf‘8. 
In l(i09 they built a vcsm-I of 12(»0 tons, the 
largest merchant-ship that England had ever 
known. She was unfortunate'., and peribhcd 
by shipwreck. In 1611, a large ship of the 
company, assisted by a pinnace, niaiiitained 
five several engagements with a scpiadron of 
Portuguese, and gained a eomplete victory 
over fiirces much superior. During thc^ fol- 
lowing years the Dut<*h company was guilty 
of great injuries towards the English, in ex- 
pelling many of their factors, and destroying 
their settlements: but ^liese violences were 
resented with a proper spirit by the court of 
England." A naval force was equipped under the 
earl of Oxford,’’^ anti lay in wait for the return 
of the Dutch East-India fleet. Uy reason of 
cross-winds, Oxford failed of his pnr)>i>8e, and 
the Dutch escaffed. Some time after, one rich 
ship was taken by vice-admiral Merwin ; and 
it was stipulated by the Dutch to pay 70,tKl0 
)M>unds to the English company, in consider- 
ation of the losses which that company had 
sustained.^'^^ But neither this stipulation, nor 
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the fear uf reprisals, nor the sense of that 
friendship which subsisted between E^igland | 
and the States, could restrain the avidity of 
the. Dutch company, or render them equitable 
in their proceedings towards their allies. Im- 
patient to have the sole possession of the spice 
trade, which the English then shared with 
them, they assumed a jurisdiction over a fac- 
tory of the latter in the island of Amboyna ; 
and t)ii very in)|>robable, and even a1)surd pre- 
sences, seized all the factors, with their families, 
and put them to death with the most inhuman 
tortures. This dismal news arrived in Eng- 
land at the time when Jame.s, hy the prejudices 
of his subjects, anil the intrigues of his fa- 
rourite, was constrained to make a breach 
with Spain; and he was obliged,' after some 
remoiistrancciS, to acquiesce in this indignity 
from a state whose alti<ance was now become 
necessary to him. It is remarkable that the 
nation, almost without a murmur, submitted 
to this injury from their protestant confe- 
dt'rates; an injuiy^ which, besides the horrid 
enormity of the action, was of much dc^eper 
inqmrlancc to national interest, than all those 
which they wt're so impatient to resent from 
the house of Austria. 

The ex])orts of England from Christmas 
to Christmas IGIII arc computed at 
li, 487,435 pounds; the imports at 2,141,151: 
so that the balan<‘C in favour of England was 
340*, 284.*** But in 10*22 the exports were 
'2,320,436 pounds; the imports 2,61i),315; 
which makes a balance of 22H,H7J) pouiuK 
against England.®'* The coinage in England 
from l.-iPi) to lO’l.O amoutited to 4,77,9,314 
piiuiids lliirtecu shdiings and four pence a 
proof that the balanec in the main was consi- 
derahly in favour of the kingdom. As the 
annual imports and exports together rose to 
near five millions, and the customs never 
> ielded so nimdi as 200,000 pounds a year, of 
which tonnage made a part, it appears that 
the new rates affixed by dames did not, on the 
whole, amount to one shilling in the pound, 
and eonsequently were still inferior to the 
intention of the original grant of parliament. 
The East- India company usually carried out a 
thinl of their cargo in eommodities.®^ Tht 
trade to Turkey was one uf the most gainfii 
to the nation.®^ It appears thiit copper half- 
pence and farthings ^ coined in 

this reign,®® Tradesmen had commonly carriet 
on their retail business, chiefly by means o 
leaden tokens. The small silver penny was soon 
lost, und at this time was no where to be found 

COLONIES. 

What chiefly renders the reign of Jamei 
memorable, is the cominenoenient of the 
English colonics in America; colonies esta- 
blished on the noblest footing that has Ijeeii 
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known In any age or nation. The Spaniards, 
jeing the first discoverers of the new world, 
miiiediately took possession of the precious 
nines which they found there ; and, by the 
allurement of great riches, they were tempted 
lb depopulate their own country, as well as 
hat which they conquered; and added the 
irice of sloth to those of avidity and barl)arity, 
which had attended their adventurers in those 
renowned enterprises. 1'hat fine coast was 
entirely neglected, which reaches from St. Au- 
gustin to Cape Breton, and which lies in all 
.he temperate climates, is watered by noble 
rivcrfi, and offers a fertile soil, but nothing 
Doru to the inductrioiis planter. Peopled 
gradually from England hy the necessitous and 
ndigeut, who at home increased neither wealtli 
lor populousiiess, the colonies which were 
planted along that tract have promoted the 
lavigation, eiieuuraged the industry, and even 
lerhaps multiplied the inhabitants of their 
iiiothcr-eountry. I'hc spfrit of independency, 
which was reviving in England, here shone 
n th in its full lustre, and received new acces- 
sion from the asjiiring character of those who, 
.leiiig discontented with the established church 
^nd moiuircliy, had sought for freedom amidst 
tli<w^ savage deserjts. 

(jueeu Elizaljeth had done little more than 
given a name to the continent uf Virginia; 
and after her planting one feeble colony, which 
quickly decayed, that country was entirely 
abandoned. But when peace j^ut an end to 
the military enterprises against Spain, and left 
ambit ions spirits no hopes of making any 
longer sych rapid advances towards honour 
ami fortune, the iiatiow began to second the 
pacific intentions of its inonarcli, and to seek 
a surer, though slower expedient, for acquiring 
rielies and glory. In 16*06, Newport carried 
over a colony, and began a settleuieiit, which 
the wmpany erected by ptgLeut for that pur- 
pose, in London and Bristol, took care to 
supply with yearly recruits of provisions, uten- 
sils, and new inhabitants. About 1609, Argul 
ciiseuvered a more direct and shorftr passage 
to Virginia, and left the track of tVie ancient 
navigators, who had first dii'ected their course 
southwards to the tropic, sailed westward by 
means of the trade-winds, and then turned 
northward, till they reached the English set- 
tlements. The same year, five hundred per- 
sons under sir Tliomas Gates and sir George 
Somers were embarked for Virginia. Somers’s 
ship, meeting with a tempest, was driven into 
the Bermudas, and laid the foundation of a 
settlement in those islands. Lord Delawar 
afterwards undertook the government of the 
English colonics : but notwithstanding all his 
care, seconded by supplies from James, and 
by money raised#from the first lottery ever 
known in the kingdom, such difficulties at- 
tended the settlement of these countries, tha* 
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in 1614 there were not alive more than four 
hundred men, of all that had been sent thither. 
After supplying themselves with proviHioiis 
more immodialely necessary for the support of 
life, the new planters beg^an the cultivating of 
tobacco; and James, notwithstanding his ait- 
tipathy to that drug, which he alTirnied to be 
pernicious to men's morals as well as their 
iiealth,^^ gave them permission to enter it in 
Kngland; and he inhibited by proclamation 
all importation of it from Spain.^^ By degrees, 
new colonies were established in that conti- 
nent, and gave new names to the places where 
they settled, leaving that of Virginia to the 
province first planted. The island of Barba- 
does was also planted in this reign. 

Speculative reasoners, during that age, 
raised many objections to the planting of those 
remote colonies ; and foretold that, after 
draining their mol her- country of inhat)il:ints, 
the\ would S(j*)n shdke olf her yoke, and erect 
an indejteudent gofenmicnt in Ameiica: hut 
time h.is shown, that the views entertained by 
those who encouraged such gciuTous under- 
takings, were more Just and solid. A mild 
government and great naval furcc havr pic- 
served, and may still preserve cliiritig some 
lime, the doiniiiioti of Eug^ainl over hert‘olo- 
iiics. Andsiudi advantagc.<, liave commerce and 
navigation reai^ed from these establishmtMits, 
that more than a fourth of the English ship- 
ping is at present computed to be employed in 
carrying on tl|e tralTic with the American set- 
tlements. 

Agricultim^ was anciently very imperfect in 
England. The sudden transitioiiSifSo often 
nieriTioried by historians, from the lowest to 
the highest price of grain, and the j>rodigious 
inequality of its vahu’ in different years, are 
huflficieiit proofs th.at the produce depended 
entirely on the seasons, and that art had as yet 
done nothing to fence against the iIliurie^. of 
the heavens. During this reign considerable 
inprovements were made, .as in most arts, so 
n this the most beneficial of any. A numerous 
catalogue^ might be formed of books and 
pamphlets treating of husbandry, whieli were 
written about this time. The nation, however, 
was still dependent on foreigners for daily 
bread ; and though its exportation of grain 
now forms a considerable branch of its com- 
merce, notwithstanding its probable increase 
of people, there was in that pcrioil, a regular 
importation from the BaRic, as well as from 
France; and if it ever stopped, the bad con- 
seifuenccs were sensibly felt by the nation. Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his observations computes, 
that tvio millions went out at one time for 
corn. It was not till the fifth of Elizabeth, 
that the exportation of corn had been allowed 
in England; and Camden observes, that agri- 
culciirf! from that moment received new life 
and vigour. 


The endeavours of James, or, more properly 
speaking, those of the nation, for promoting 
trade, were attended with greater success than 
those for the encuuragetiicnt of learning. 
Though the age was by no means destitute of 
eminent writers, a very bad taste in general 
prevailed during that period ; and the muiuirch 
himself was not a little infected with it. 

LEARNING AND ARTS. 

On the origin of letters among the Greeks, 
the genius of poets aiul orators, as might 
naturally be expected, was distinguished by an 
amiahlc simplicity, which, whatever rudeness 
may sometimes attend it, is so fitted to express 
the genuine iiiovcmeiits of nature and passion, 
that tlie compositions possessed of it must ever 
appear valuable to the discerning part of man- 
kind. The glaring figures of discourse, the 
pointed antithesis, the iiiiriatural conceit, the 
jingle of words ; such faUe ornaments were 
not eiiqdoycd by curly writers; not because 
they were rejected, but because they scarc-ely 
ever occurred to them. An I'asy unforced 
strain of vSi'iitiment runs (hrongh tiiLir compo- 
sitions; though at the same tiim^ we may oh- 
s(*rvc, that amidst the most elegant simplicity 
of thought and expression, one is sonietimi'S 
burprised to meet with u poor conceit, which 
had presented itself unsought for, and whi<*h 
the author had not acquired critical observa- 
tion enough to condemn.®^ A bad taste seizes 
with avidity tlicse frivolous beauties, and 
ev(*n perhaps a good taste, ere surfeited by 
them: they multiply every day more and more 
ill the fashionable compositions: nature and 
good sense arc neglected ; laboured ornaments 
studied and admired: and a total degeneracy 
of style and language prepares the way for hur- 
barisin and ignoriinee. Hence the Asiatic 
maimer was found to d* t<arl so inueh from the 
simple jmrity of Athens: hence that tinsel 
elo(|uence which is ohserv'.ihle in many of the 
RotnaiJ writers, from w hieh Cicero himself is not 
wholly exempted, ami which so much prevails in 
Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Martial, ami the Flinys. 

On the revival of letters, when the judge- 
ment of the publie is yet raw and unforiired, 
this false glitter catches the eye, and leaves no 
room, either in eloquence or poetry, for the 
durable beauties of solitl sense and lively pas- 
sion. The reigning genius is th(*n diametri- 
cally op|M>site to that which jirevails on the 
first origin of arts. The Italian writers, it is 
evident, even the most celebrated, have not 
reached the proper simplicity of thought and 
roniposition ; and in Fetrarch, Tasso, Guariiii, 
frivolous witticisms and forced conceits are but 
too predominant. I'he period during which 
letters were cultivated in Italy, was so short as 
scarcely to allow leisure fur correcting this 
adulterated n lish. 
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The more early French writers are liable tf» j 
the same reproach. Voitnre, Halxac, ^ven 
Corneille, have loo much aflFected those ambi- 
tious uriiamciits, of which the ItHlians in 
general, and the least pure of the ancient**, 
supplied them with so many models. And it 
was not till late, that observation and reflec- 
tion gave rise to a more natural turn of 
thought and composition among that elegant 
people. 

A like character may Ikj extended to lli«' 
tirst English writers ; such as flourished during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James, and e\eii 
til! long afterwards. Learning, on its revival 
ill this island, was attired in the same un- 
natural garb which it wore at the time of its 
deea;^ among the Greeks and Romans. And, 
what may be regarded as a misfortime, the 
English writers were possessed of great genius 
l)rfv)rethe> were endowed with any degree of 
taste, ami by that means gave a kind of sane- 
turn tt» (hose fcireed turns and sentiments 
whieli they so mncli aflerled. Tlodr dwtiirted 
conceptions and expri'-'-ituis are attended with 
sneh vigour of mind, that we admire the 
iiuagination wliieli produced tlnuu, as iiincli as 
we blame iht' want of judgment which ga\e 
them admit taiiee. 'J'o en(«r into an e\a<‘t 
cnlic'isin of the writers of that age would ex- 
ceed oiir present purpose, A short eharaeter 
of the most emiin'iit, ilelivereil with the same 
freedom which hi'^tory exercises o>er kings 
ami mimsteis, may imt he improper. I'he 
national prepossessions, whieh prevail, will 
fuThaps render the loriiicr liberty not the least 
neriloiis foi an author. 

If Sliake*-j»eare be c'oi sidered as a iwan, born 

manner, witiiont any instruction, tdtlicr from 
the world or from hooks, he may he regarded 
as a prodigy : if represent e<l at^ a I’of. r, <*apable 
of furnishing .a proper eiilerlainmeiit to a 
relined or inttdligiait audience, we must abate 
mmdi of this eulogy, lii bis eoin posit ions, we 
regn-t, that many irrcgiilaiiliis, and even 
aljsiirilitii's, Rbould so frecpiently disfigure the 
animated and passionate seeiie.s intermixed 
with them ; ami at the same lime, we perhaps 
^diinre tfle more those beauties, on aeeoiiiit 
ol their being surrounded with sueh defor- 
tiiities. A striking peeuliayly of .sentiment, 
adapted to a single eharaeter, he freciiitntly 
hits, as it Were, by inspirfttioii ; but a rcasou- 
aiile propriety of thought be cannot for any 
time ujdiohl. Nervous and picturesque ex- 
pressions as wi‘11 as descriptions abound iu 
him; but it is in vain we look either for purity 
L>r •‘•iiiiplicity of diction. His total ignorance 
t>l all theatrical art and conduct, however 
material a defect ; yet, as it afleets the sjiee- 
b*tor, rather than the reader, we can iimre 
f?'|'»dy excuse, than that want of tasU* whieli 
tdten prevails in his productions, and wliich 


gives way only by intervals to irradiations of 
genius, A great and fertile genius he cer- 
tainly possessed, and one enriched equally 
with a tragic and comic vein ; hut he ought 
to 1^: cited as a proof,, how dangerous it is to 
rely on these advantages alone for attaining an 
excellence in the finer arts."^^* And there may 
even remain a suspicion that we overrate, if 
possible, the greatness of his genius ; in the 
same manner as bodies often appear more 
gigantic, on account <if their being dispropor- 
tioned and misshapen. He died in 1616*, aged 
fifty-1 hree years. 

.lofison p< ?d all the le A'hir'h was 

w.iiiting* to Shakespeare, and wanted all the 
genius of which the other was possessetl. Both 
of them were ecjually deficient in taste .and 
i‘leganef‘, in harmony and correctness. A ser- 
vile copyist of th<* ancients, Joiison traii.sl.ated 
into bad Engli-sli the beautiful pa^-s, 'jges of the 
Greek and Roman authors, #v it liont aeeom- 
inodatit'g them to the manners of his age and 
country. Mis ment h.\s l-.ccn totally eclipsed 
by that 1*1 Shr\kes])eave, whosf- rude genius ]irc- 
\ ailed ov( r th»* rude art c>l his contcmjiorary. 
'riie English t lje.it rc has ever since taken a 
strong lyietnu* of Shaki‘Kpeare’s spirit and 
oliaracter; and theueJ it has proceeiled, that 
the nation has undergone from all its lu'igh- 
hoiirs, the rifproach of harlKirisin, from whieh 
its valuable productions in some other parts ot 
learning would otlu'rwise have exempted it. 
Jonson h.ida pension of ahnndr(‘d nflirks from 
the king, which Charles afterwards augmented 
to a hundred pounds. He died in 1GJT> aged 
sixty- three, * ^ 

Fairfax li.as translated Tasso with an cle- 
g,iii<‘e and ease, and at the same time with an 
rti .vhich for ih. e are surprising. 
Each line in the original is faithfullv rendered 
hy a eorrcspi ide lii li Ji slati 

liarriiigtoirs transl.itioii of Aiiosto is not like- 
vvi‘*e without its merit. It is to be regretted 
that these poets sliould have imitated the 
Italians in tbeir stanza, whieh has a prolixity 
and uniformity in it that displeases in long 
performances. They bad otherwise, as well 
as Sjveiiser, who went before them, contributed 
much to the polishing and refining of English 
versification. 

Ill l)onne*s satires, when carefully inspected, 
there appear some fl.ashes of w it and ingeiniitv ; 
but these totally suffoeatetl and buried by the 
hardest and most uncouth expression that is 
any where to be met with. • 

If the. poetry of the English was so rude and 
imperfect during that uge, we may ivasoiiably 
expect that their prose would l>e lialde still to 
greater objt'etions. Though the latter appears 
tht! more e;vsy,as it is thj^more natural method 
of composition; it has ever in practice been 
found the more rare and difficult ; and ibem 
scarcely is an instance in any language, that 
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it lias reached a degree of perfeetiou before 
the refinement of poetical iiuuibers and ex> 
pression. Eiiglisli prose, during the reign of 
James, was written with little regard to the 
rulei of graniuiar, and with a total disregard 
to tlic elegance and harmony of the period. 
Stutfed with Latin sentences and quotations, 
it likewise imitated those inversions which, 
however forcible and graceful in the ancient 
languages, are entirely contrary to the idiom 
of the Knglish. I shall indeed venture to 
uHirrn, that whatever uncouth phrases and 
expressions occur in old hooks, they were 
chiefly owing to the iiuforiiied taste of the 
author; and that the laiigu.ige spoken in the 
courts of Elizabeth and James was very little 
different from that which wc mccM with at 
pri*s<‘nt in good company. Of this opinion 
the little straps of bjieeches whicii are found 
in the parliamentary Juiinials, and which carry 
ail air so oppi^ite to the lahoured orations, 
seem to be a huflieient proof; and there want 
not productions of that age whicli, being 
written by men who were not authors liy pro- 
fession, retain a very natural manner, an<l 
may give us some idea of the language whi<‘li 
prevailed among men of the world. 1 shall par- 
ticularly lucniion sir Jolin Jhivis’s Discovery, 
'I'hrogiiKirton’s, Essex’s, and NeviJ’s letters, 
111 a more early period, Cavendish’s life of 
cardinal Wolsey, the pieces that remain of 
bishop Gardiner, and Anne Bole\u’s letter to 
the king# differ little or nothing from the lan- 
guage of our time. 

'riie great glory of literature in this island 
during the reign r>l' Jainc.s, w.#» lord Bacon. 
JMost ol Ills jierformaiiccs were composed in 
Latin; though he possessed luithcr the elc*- 
ganee of that, nor of his native longue. If wc 
consider the \aricty of talents displayed by 
this man ; as a public speaker, a man of bush 
ness, a wit, aCoiwlier, a <‘oinpanion, an author, 
a philosopher; be is justly the object of great 
admiration. If we consider biiii merely as an 
autl^ir and jihilosopher, the light in wlivdi we 
view liim at present, though very eslimahle, he 
was yet inferior to his cotciiiporary Gaiila^i, 
perhaps even to Keidt r. Bacon pointed out 
at a distance the road to tine philosophy: 
Gaiiloio both pointed it out to otliers, and 
made himself considerable advances in it. 
I'he Englishman was ignorant oi geometry: 
the riorentine revived that science, excelled 
ill it, and was the first that applied it, to- 
gether with experiment, to natural philosophy. 
The former rejected, with the most positive 
disdain, the system of Copernicus: the latter 
fortified it with new proofs, derived both from 
reason and the sensc.s. Baeon’s style is stiff 
and rigid: his wit, though often brilliaui, is 
also often uiiiiatural ^d farfetched; and hf 
ficcitis to be the original of those pointed 
similef and long-spun allegories which so much 


distinguish the English authors: Galilso is 
a lively and agreeable, though somewhat a 
prolix, writer. But Italy, not united in any 
ingle government, and perhap.s satiated with 
that literary glory which it has possessed both 
in ancient and modern times, has too much 
neglected the renown which it has acquired by 
giving birth to so great a man. ’’I'hat national 
•pirit which prevails among the English, and 
w'hich hirms their great happiness, is the cause 
why they bestow on all their einiiient writci's, 
and on Bacon among the n*st, such praises and 
acclamations as may often appear partial and 

:cssive. lie died in 1626*, iii the sixty-.sixth 
yi‘ar of his age. 

If the reader of R.ileigh’s history can have 
the patience to wade through the Jewish and 
Hahbinie:il Icainifig which compose the half 
of the volume, he will find, when he eome.s to 
the Greek and lloman ston-, that his pains 
are not unrewanlcd. Raleigh is the best model 
of that ancient style wliieli some writers would 
affect to revive at present, lie was beheadeil 
ill 16‘I^J, aged sixty-six years. 

t'amdeifs history of queen Kh/ahetli may 
he esteemed goo«l composition, both for style 
and matter. It is written with siinplieity of 
exprc'-sion, very rare* in that age, and with 
a regaixl tt» truth. It would not perhaps be 
too luiieh to affirm, that it is among the [test 
historical productions which have yet been 
compoM^d by any Englishman. It is well 
known that the English have not iiimdi ex- 
celled in that kind of literature, lie died in 
10*211, aged sev cut v -three years. 

We shall mention the king himself at 1h(‘ 
end ttf these English writers; Iteeaiisc that i*; 
hta place, when considered as an author. It 
may s.ifely he ailirnied, that the mcihocrity c f 
Jaimh'.s talents in literature, joined to the 
great ehaiige in national taste, is one cause 
of that contempt under which his memory 
labours, anil which is often carried by party- 
writers to a great extreme. It is reiiiarkabJe 
how different from ours were the sentiments 
ol the ancients with regard to learning. Of 
the first tweiify Konian emperors, counting 
from C.W'iar to Severus, above the half were 
authors ; and though few of them sceffl to have, 
been eminent in that profession, it is always 
remarked to their praise, that by their example, 
they encouraged literature. Not to mentiyn 
German icus, and his daughter Agrip[>in:i, 
persons so nearly allied to the throne, the 
greater part of the classic writers, whose work^ 
remain, were men of the highest quality, A^ 
every human advantage is attended with in- 
conveniences, the change of men’s ideas in 
this particular may probably be ascribed to 
the invention of printing; which has reiidf*re(i 
books so common, that even men of slender 
fortun(‘S can have access to them. 

That James was but a middling writer mav 
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lie allowed : that he was a eontemptible one, 
can by no means be admitted. Whoever will 
read his Basilicon Doroti, particularly the two 
last books, the true law of free monarchies, 
his answer to caKlinal Perron, and almost all 
his speeches and messages to fiarlianieiit, will 
confess him to have possessed no mean {Genius. 
If he wrote concerning witches and appari- 
tions; who in that a«fe did not admit the 
reality of these iictitioiis beings? If he has 
composed a commentary on the Revelations, 
and proved the po]>e to be antichrist; may 
not a similar rejiroach be extended to the 
famous Napier; and even to Newton, at a 
time when learning was much more advanced 
than during the reign of Janies? From the 
gros«ness of its superstitions, we may infer the 
ignorance of an age; hut never bhoiild pro- 
nounce concerning the folly of an individu.il, 
from his admitting popular errors, coiisccrdted 
by the appearance of religion. 

Such a superiority do the pursuits of liti ra- 
tun* possess above every other occupat ion, that 
even he who attains but a nn'diocrity in ibem, 
nitMils the pre-eniinenc<* above those that 
cxct'l the most in the common and vulgar 
professions. The spi'ukcr of the liouse of 
couiiiioiis is usually an eminent lawyer; yet 


the harangue of his m^esty will always be 
found much superior to that of the speaker, 
ill every parliament during this reign. 

Ever}' science, as well as polite literature, 
must,l)e considered as being yet in its infancy. 
Scholastic learning and polemical divinity re- 
tarded the growth of all true knowledge. Sir 
Henry Saville, in the jireamble of that deed 
by which lii; annexed a salary to the mathe- 
matical and astronomical professors in Oxford, 
says, tliat gt ometry was almost totally aban- 
doned and unknown in England.*^' The best 
learning of that age was the study of the 
ancients. C.isiiibon, eminent for this sjiecies 
of knowledge, was invited over from France by 
James, and encouraged by a pension of three 
hundred pounds a year, as well as by church 
])relerments.'^“ 'Fhe fanious Antonio di Uomi- 
nis, archbishop of Sjialatro, no despicable phi- 
losopher, came likewise into England, and af- 
forded great triumph to the lotion, by their 
gaining so considerable a proselyte from the 
papists. But the mortification followed soon 
after: the archbishop, though advanced to 
some cecdesiastical preferments,'^'^ received tmt 
encouragement sufheient to satisfy his ambi- 
tion: he 4nade his escape into Italy, where he 
died in confincnient, * 
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CHAPTER L. 

CHARLES 

A Parliayncni at Wraimmster — at OjrJortL — Naval Expedition against Spain.'-Second 
Parliament . — Impeachment of /iuc kin ham, — yiolcnt Measures of the Cmirt , — Afrir with 
France. — IC.rpcdttion to the Isle of Hh/‘. 

16*25. O s(i(Hior iia<1 Charles taken into very lately the re&ult of their own importunate 
his hands the reins of g;overn- applieat ions and entreaties, and that they had 
n.eiil, than he showed an impatience to as- solemnly en«;a«;ed to support their sovereign in 
^(•inhle the great coiineii of the nation; and the management of it. They were aequainted 
he would gladly, for the sakf' of dispatch, have with the difficulty of military enterprises, 
called together the same parliatruait which had diweted against the wlude houciC of Austria; 
sit ten under his father, and which lay at that against the king of Spain, possessr^d of the 
t nne under prois)gat ion. But he nig told that greatest riches and most extensive dominions 
this measure woidd appear unusual, he i'>sn(‘d of any t>rinec in Euro]>c ; against the emperor 
w I its for summoning a new ]».irliriin«‘nt on the reitliuaiul, hitherto the mo^t fortunate mo- 
Tth of IMay; and it was not without regret narch of Ins age, who had suhdned and asto- 
ih.it the arriv d of liie princess Heiiriella, nislied CcniMiiy hy the rapidity ol his viftorii s, 
aliom he had cqtoiisc'd hy provy, nldiged him Deep impressions, th<‘y saw, must he made hy 
to delay, h> repo vted proiog.\tioiis, their meet- the English swoid, ami a \igorous ollinisivc 
mg til! the 1 >Jth of dune, when they assembled war waged against tliese mighty pidentates, 
if We- (minster for the disp.iteh <»( tnisimss. ere they would resigif a prineijialify, winch 
'riie Noung prince, uncsperiem'cd and jm))olitic, they had now fully snhducd, and which they 
n g.irded as sincere all the praises and i nresscs held in secure posses-.iiui, hy its being snr- 
witli winch he had been loaded, whde aeli\e romuled with ail tlu ir other tcnitorit*", 
in jiroenring the rupture with the house of 'In answer, thercfoie, all the-e gre.tt ;m«l 
Austria And besides that he lalamieil nml'T important emls ; to satisfy their yoiiffg in 
gi'fMt ncce-sifies, lie hastened with alaerity t«# (he tii >1 nijncst which he made them; to 
a I’ciMod when he might rt*<*eive the most iin- pro\e tlicir s^nse of the many royal virtues, 
iloiihted tesiimony of the dntiinl attachincnt p.trlieularly eeonomy, with jjhich Clnirles was 
o| his snhii'cts. MiS di.seoiii’se to the parlia- endowcti ; the house of eoiuiiiuns, eoiidueted 
nii-nt was full of simpliiaty and coidiahfy. 11c liy (he wisest and ahlcst senators that had ever 
hglifly niCiitiiMK^d tin* occasion which he !i id nourished in JCngland, Ihonji lit j»ro]icr to confer 
for supply.* He employed m» intrigoe to m- on thi’ king a supply of (wo subsidies, ainount- 
liuciiiT the suffrages of the mendicrs. He ing lo 1 1 2,tMM) pounds.* 

wimiM not e\en allow the ollii'ers of th«' erown This me.tsine, which diseo’^ers rather a 
who had seats in the house to mention any par- cruel mockery of ('harles than any seiious 
(iciil.ir sum which might he expected hy him. design of siipjiortiug him, appears so extra- 
Si'CMirenf ih(' affeetionsof theeommoiis, he was onlnfary, when eonsidered in all its c|fcniu- 
nsolveil that their iKunity should be eiitiiely stances, that it naturally summons up ourat- 
tlieir own deed ; unasked, un«olieiled ; the ge- tention, and raises an inquiry concerning the 
»>iniiie fiflit of sineen* eonfidenee and n*gard. c.uises of a eondmt, unpreeedeiited in an Kng- 
'I'he house of eommoiis aecordingly took into lisli parliiiiiieut. So niiincrou.s an assembly, 
eonsideratifin the business of supply. 'Miey* composed of persons of various dispositions, 
knew that all the money granted hy (he last was not, it is probable, wholly influenced by 
parli.iment hail hi*en exfK’nded on naval and (he same nioti\e.s; and few declared openly 
military armaments; and that great antici- their true reason. We shall, therefore, ap-, 
patioiis wiire likewise made on the revenues of proach nearer to the truth, if we mention all 
the erown. They were not ignorant that the views which the present conjuncture coiffd 
tMiarles was loaded willi a large debt, eon- \suggest to them. 

t rioted hy his fatlier, who had Inirrowed It is not to he doubted but spleen and ill- 
money both from his own subjeets and from will against the duke of Buckingham had an 
foreign pritU'es. 1’hey had learned by expe- influence with many. So vast and rapid a 
rienee, that the public revenue could with dif- fortune so little merit^ could not fail to excite 
fl<*ulty maiiit ain the dignity of the erown, even public envy ; and, however men’s hatred might 
oiidir the onlinary charges of govoriiinent. have been suspended for a moment while the 
I bey were sensible that the present w.*tr was duke’s eonduut seemed to gratify their passions 
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and their prejudices, it was impossible fur him 
long to preserve the affections of the people. 
His inlUienee over the modesty of (diaries ex- 
ceeded even that which he had acquired over 
the weakness of dames; nor was any public 
measure conducted but by his counsel and di- 
rection. His vehement temper prompted him 
to raise suddenly to the highest elevation his 
flatterers and dependents : and upon the least 
occasion of displeasure, he threw them down 
with equal impetuosity and violence. Impla- 
cahle in his hatred ; fickle in his friendships: 
all men were either regarded as his enemies, 
or dreaded soon to become such. The whole 
power of the kiiigtlom was grasped by l.is in- 
satiable hand ; while he both engrossed the 
intire confidence of his master, and held, in- 
vested in his single person, the most conside- 
rable otlices of the er<»wn. 

However the ill-hnuioiip of the commons 
might hav'e heep increase*! In these considera- 
tions, we arc not to suppose them tlic sol<* mo- 
tives. The hut parliainenl of .lames, amidst 
all their joy and festivity, iirul given him a 
supply veiy di''propor1ioncd to his deniatitl and 
to the occasion And as every house of coui- 
nions which was clc-ctcd duniu!; lorty years, 
succeeded to all the pa.sions and pniiciphs *)f 
their predecessors; ne ought rather to ae 
count for this obstinacy from tlie general 
situation of tlic kingdom during that whole 
period, than from any circiirnstances which 
attend tilts particular <-onJniielurc. 

The nation was very lilth* accustoni('d at 
that time to the burden of taxes, and had 
never opened their purses in a.iy degree for 
supporting tln-ir sovereign. Kven Eii/abeth, 
notwithstanding her vigour and fi ugality, ;ind 
the necessary wars in which she was engaged, 
had reason to coniplain of the roinrnons in 
this particidar; nor could the authoiity of 
that ])riiieess. which was otherwise almost 
absohite, ever extort from them the requisite 
suppliers. Habits, more than reason, we find 
in every thing to he the governing priiierde of 
mankind. In this view likewise the sinking 
of the value of subsidies must he eoiisidered as 
a loss to the king. The parliament, swayed 
by custom, %vould not augment their number 
in the same proportion. 

The puritanical party, though disguis<*d, 
bad a great authority over the kingdom ; and 
many of the leaders among the eoiiimons had 
secretly embraced the rigid tenet?> of that sect. 
^11 these were disgusted with the court, both 
by the prevalence of the principles of civil li. 
berty essential to their party, and on a<*count 
of the restraint under wViich they were held by 
the established hierarchy. In order to fortify 
himself against the resentment of James 
Buckingham had affeeuid popularity, and en- 
tered into the cabals of the puritans : but bein; 
secure of the confidence of Charles, b^ had 


since abaiidoucd this party ; and on that ac- 
cbuiit was the more exposed to their hatred 
and resentment. Though the ndigious schemes 
of many of the puritans, when explained, ap 
pear pretty frivolous, we are not thence to ima- 
gine that they were pursued by none hut per 
sons of weak understandings. Some men of the 
greatest parts and most extensive knowledge 
tli.at the nation at this time produced, could 
not enjoy any p(*aee of mind ; because ohligeci 
to hear prayers offered up to the Divinity by 
a priest covered with A white linen vestment. 

The match with France, and the articles in 
favour of catholics, which wen suspected te 
be ill the treaty, were likewise causes of disgus* 
to this whole party: though it must he re- 
inatked, that the coniicxioiis with that crown 
ch le ohi to tin Laiits, 

and less agrccahlc to the c.it holies, than the 
illiaiice foriiit'rly projcctcrl with Spain, anti 
wer(‘ therefore received rather with pleasure 
thin dHsatisfaetiou. 

'Foall these eau'.cs we immt yet :uhl another of 
eonVitlcr.dili' monuoit. "J’he house of eommoiis, 
we may observe, was almost entirely governed 
by a s*'t of men of the most imeomnnni capa- 
city, and the largest views: men wlio were 
now formed into a regular i»aiiy, and united, 
a-> well fi\ed aims and pnyeets, as by the 
hardships which somci of them had undergone 
ill proseeuti*)!! of ihi'in. Among these, we may 
inentioii tlu' names of sir Edw.ird ( oke, sir 
Kdwiri Saiuhs, sir Itobcrt Fhilijis, sir Francis 
Seymour, sir J^mlley Digges, sir John Elliot, 
sir T. Wentworth, Mr, Scldcn, and Mr. Pym. 
AnimatOfl with a w%'irm regard to liberty, 
these generous patriots saw with regret an 
unbounded power exercised by the crown, and 
wen* resolved to seize the opportunity which 
the king’s necessities offered them, of reducing 
the prerugalivc within more reasonable com- 
pass, 'I’liough their ancestors had blindly 
givt*n way ti) practices and pri-cedcrits favour- 
able to kingly power, and had been able, iiot- 
witlistandiiig, to preserve some small remains 
of lihfTty; it would be impossible, they 
thought, when all these pretensions were iiie- 
thodi/ed, and prosecuted by the increasing 
knowledge of the age, to maintain any shadow 
of popular goverimient, in opposition to such 
nnliiiiited authority in the sovendgn. It was 
nccess.'iry to fix a •rhoice: either to abandon 
entirely the privilege's of the people, or to 
secure them by firmer and more precise bar- 
riers than the constitution had hitherto pro- 
vided for them. In this dilemma, men of such 
aspiring geniuses, and such independent for- 
tunes, could not long deliberate : they boldly 
embraced the side of frei^lom, and resolved to 
grant no suppliers to their necessitous prince 
without extorting concessions in favouf of 
civil liberty. The end they esteemed benefi- 
cent and noble : the means, regular and cou- 
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stitutional. To grant or refuse supplies ' 
the iiuJoubted privilege of the eotnnions. AlIuI 
as all human govennnents, particularly those 
of a mixed fnitne, arc in continual fluctuation, 
it was as natural in their opinion, and allow- 
able, for popular assemblies to take advantage 
of favourable incidents, in order to secure the 
subject ; as for the monarchs, in order to extend 
their own authority. With jdeasure they be- 
held the king involved in a foreign war, whieh 
rendered him every day inoj*e dependent on 
the parliament; while at the same tune the 
silMHtioii of the kingdom, even without any 
military preparatiiins, gave it suffif:iont security 
against all invasion from foreigners. Perhaps 
too, it had partly proeeeded from expcctati<»iis 
of this nature, that the popular leaders had 
been so urgent for a rypture v\itli Spain ; nor 
is it <*redil)le, that religious zeal could so far 
have bliiuled all of them as to make them dis- 
cover in such a measure any ajipcaranco of 
necessity, or any hopes of success. 

But, however natural all these sentiinenfs 
might ap])ear to the country-party, it i«;not to 
he imagined that (diaries would ciitcrtaiii the 
same ideas. Strongly ]»rejiidiced in favour of 
the duke, whom he had heard so highly ex- 
tolled in ]>ariiamcn1, he (ould not 4'oiijeeture 
the cause of so stidilcn an alteration in their 
opinions. And when the war which they them- 
selves had so earnestly solicited, was at last 
coniineiiccd, the immcdi>ite desertion of their 
sovereign could not but seem very uiiaceouiit- 
ahle. Even though no tart her motive had 
bci-ii suspected, the refusal of supply in such 
circimistaiiccs w'o«dd naturally to him appear 
crued and deceitful but when he perceiveil 
that this measure proceeded fnnii an inttmtioii 
of irieroaehitig on his authority, he failed not 
to regard these claims as highly criminal and 
traiterous. Those lofty ideas of moiiarehical 
power which were very ooniinonly adopted 
during that age, and to which the atiihiguous 
nature of the English constitution gave so 
plausible an appearance, were firmly riveted in 
Hilaries ; and, however moderate his temper, 
the natural and unavoidable prepossessions of 
^clfdove,f|oined to the late uniform jirccedcnts 
in favour of prerogative, had made him regard 
his political tenets as certain and uneoutro- 
ve^rted. Taught to considef even the ancient 
laws and constitution nuire as lines to direct 
his conduct, than barriers to withstand his 
power ; a conspiracy to erect new ramparts in 
order to straiten his authority, ai»peared but 
one degree removed from open sedition and 
rebellion. So atrocious in his eyes was such 
a design, that he seems even unwilling to 
inipute it to the commons: and though be 
was constrained to at^journ the parliament 
(nth July), by reason of the plague, whieh 
at that time raged in London ; he immediately 
re-assemhled them at, Oxford, (ist Aug.), 


and made a new attempt to gain from them 
some supplies in such an urgent necessity. 

PARLIAMENT AT OXFORD. 

• 

Charles now found himself obliged to de- 
part from that delicacy which he had formerly 
maintained. By himself or his ministers, he 
mtered into a ])articular detail both of tlie 
illiaiiccs which he had formed, and of the mili- 
tary operations which h«* had projected.^ He 
told the parliament, that by a promise of sub- 
siiUes, he had engaged the king of Denmark to 
take part in the war; that this monarch in- 
tended to enter Gcrniaiiy by the north, and to 
rouse to arms those princes who impatiently 
longed for an opportunity of asserting the li- 
berty of the f:iiipirc ; that Mansfclclt had under- 
taken to penetrate with au English army into 
the Palatinate, and by that (piartcr^o excite 
lli(‘ incnibcrs oflhe evangelical flnioii ; that the 
States must he supported in the unequal war- 
fare which tlicy maintained with .Sjiaiii ; that 
no Ic-^s a sum than 700,000 pounds a-year had 
hct‘ri found, by computation, reejuisite for all 
these purposes ; that the maintenance of the 
licet, and Ahc defence of I ivland, demanded au 
all nual expence of -400,000 pounds; that be him- 
self had already exhaustetl and anticipated in 
the public service his whole revenue, and had 
scarcely left siitticicMit for the daily subsistence 
f himsedf and his family that on Jis acces- 
sion to the crown, he found a debt of above 
.‘100,000 pounds, (>oiitracted by his father in 
support of thq^alatiiie ; and that, while prince 
)f VVales, he had himself contracted debts, not- 
withstanding his great frugality, to the amount 
)f 70,000 poiirifls, whieh he had expended en- 
tirely on naval and military armaments. After 
mentioning all these facts, the king even con- 
dc.sceiulcd to use entreaties, ye said, that 
this n^quest was the first that he had ever 
made them; th.at he was young and in the 
eoinniencement of his reign ; and if he now 
met with kind and dutiful usage, it v^uld 
endear to him the use of parliaments, and 
would for ever preserve an entire harmony 
between him and his people.^ 

To these reasons the commons remained 
inexorable. Notwithstanding that the king's 
measures, on the supposition of a foreign war, 
whieh they had constantly demanded, were 
altogether unexceptionable, they obstinately 
refused any farther aid. Some members favour- 
able to the court having insisted ou an addf- 
tion of two fifteenths to the former supply, 
even this pittance was refused;** though it 
was known that a fleet and army were lying at 
Portsmouth in great want of pay and provisfons ; 
and that Buckingham^ the admiral, and the 
treasurer of the navy, had advanced on their 
own credit near a hundred thousand poumls 
for the sea-service.^ Besides all their other 
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inotivis, tlie Itouse of coitinioiis had made a 
discovery which, as they wanted but a pre.teiic 
for tiicir refusal, iiiflaiiH'd them against the 
court and ai^ainst the duke of Kuckiii^bMiii. 

When James tlescrte<i the Spanisli alKaiice, 
and courted that of iTaiicc, he had promised 
to furnish Lewis, who was entirely destiliit 
of naval force, with one ship of war, tof^ether 
with .seven armed vessels Ijired from th(‘ nitu- 
chants. 'I'liese the iTcneh court liad prcteiiiled 
they would employ :i«'ainst the Lenoese, vvlio 
heini^ firm and useful allies to the Spanish 
inonareliy, were naturally reg;arded with au 
evil eye ln>lli hy the kin^;' of rranee and of 
Eii^l.iiiil. When these v'tssels hy Charles’s 
orders arrived at Diepe, there arost* a stroii": 
suspicion tliat. they were to ^erve a;;‘air)’>t 
Rjicliclle. I'hc sailors were iudanu'd. That 
race of iiu ii, who are at pre-»eut both eandess 
and lunoiaiit in all matters of relioton, were 
at Ui.il lime duly ignorant. 'J’liey drew up 
a reinoiistrauce to Penuington, their eom- 
inandcr; and si^'niu^' all their name', in a 
etrele, lest Ije should discover the rint'leaders, 
lliey laid it under his pra> <'r-hook. I*en- 
iiiii« 1 on deelai’ed, that he would lather he 
hatii^c'd 111 England fov disohedu ace, than 
fii;'ht Uj^aiiist hi*, brother proti'stants in J'rance. 
'I’he whole squadron saihal iinnicdialelv to iht' 
J)owns. 'I'here ti>ey i><*eiMal new orders from 
Buekin^hain, lord admiral, to return to J)ic]»e*. 
Ak the duke knew that autlioiitv alone would 
not hiiHiets he eiii])Ioy(«d much art and many 
snbtilties to en^^a^e tiiem to olicdieiici'; and a 
rumour wliieli was spread tiial neaee had been 
eonelurled bctwcui the f reneli kiiij;’ and the 
hug^onots, assisted him in hi*, purpose. When 
they arrived at l)ie]ie tliey found that they had 
been dcceivevl. Sir rerdniaiido (Gorges, who 
eoininanded one of the vessels, broke tliruu|:^h 
and returned to Enj^lamh All the otheers and 
Scidors of all the oilier ships, iiotwiilistandiii^ 
gjreal oilers imule them l>y tin* rreiich, iiiime- 
dialely deserted. One »'unn(T alone preferred 
dut^towards his kinjf to the cause of reftpon ; 
and he wa.s afterwards killeil in chart»in«’ a 
cannon before Rochelle.^ I’he «*iire which his- 
loiians have taken to record this irivolous 
event, proves with what plciLsure the news wa.s 
received hy the nation. 

'I'he bouse of commons, when informed of 
these transactions, showed the same attach- 
ment with the sailors for the protestant reli- 
gion; nor was their ;seal much better guided 
by reason and sound policy. It was not con- 
sidered, that it was highly probable the king 
and the duke themselves had here been de- 
ceived by the ariifices of France, nor had they 
any hostile! intention against the hugoiiots; 
that were it otherwisei'* yet might their mea- 
sures be justified by the most obvious and 
most received maxims of civil policy ; that if 
the force of Spain were really so exoi hi taut as 


till* commons imagined, the French monarch 
was the only prince that could oppose its pro- 
gress, and preserve the balance of Europe; 
that his power was at present fettered hy the 
Inigonots, who being possessed of many privi- 
leges and even of fortified towns, formed an 
empire within his eaqiire, and kept him in 
perpetual jealousy and inquietude; that an 
itiMiiTeetion had been at that time wantonly 
and volunLarily formed by their leaders, who, 
being disgusteil in some court intrigue, took 
advantage of the neviT-lailing pretence of re- 
ligion, ill order to cover their rebellion; that 
the Dutch, inllueneed hy iiithc views, had or- 
dered a squadron of twenty ships to join the 
French fleet, employed .'igaiiist the luhahilaiit^ 
of Roehelle that the Sjianisli rnon.trcli, sen 
.Slide of the same cun^queiu’es, secretly sup- 
ported the protestaiUs in Fiance; and that all 
princes had ever sucrilieed to reasons of state 
the interests of then* religion in foreign couii- 
tiHS. All these obvious considerations had 
no iiiliuenee. (fi'i al iiuii iiims and discontents 
Nti'l prevuili'd in p.ii liaiueiit. I'iie hugoiiots, 
t bough tlit'v bad no giouiid of complaint 
ag.diist the rrern b { inui, were tbongbt to be 
.l^ imu h t ntil l( d lo a.s-,j^tanee from Fhigland, 
a>. if tbev bad taken arms in dclence of their 
liberties and religion against the persecuting 
rage of tlie catholics. And it plainly appears 
from ibis ini idciit, as wellasfioni many others, 
that of all Euro}>eaii nations, (lie British were 
ai that time, and till long after, the most under 
the iniluenceof that ndigioiis spirit which leiiils 
iMtlici to iuHame bigotry than increase peace 
and inuliial charity. 

t>ii this occasion, the eotnmons renewed 
then* eternal eoiiiplaiuts against the growth ot 
popery, which was ever the chief of their 
grievances, and now their only one.'® Tliey 
leinaiided a strict execution of llie penal laws* 
against the catholics, and remonstrated again.sL 

me late pardons granted to priests." They 
attacked Montague, one of the king's chap- 
lains, on account of a moderate hook which 
he had lately published, and which, to their 
Tcat disgust, saved virtuous catholics, as well 
;is other ehrisiiaiis, from eternal li •im»nts.''^ 
(Charles gave them a gracious and a eoniplianl* 
answer to all their remonbtrances. He was, 
however, in his lictrt, extremely averse to these 
furious ineasiirrs.* Tjmugli a deterininccl prb- 
testant by principle as well as inclination, he 
had entertained no violent horror against 
popery; and a little humanity, he thought, 
was due by the nation to the religion of their 
aneeKtois. 'J'hat degree of liberty which is 
now indulged to eatholies, though a party 
much more obnoxious than during the reign 
of the Stuarts, it suited neither with Charles's 
sentiments, nor the humour of that age, to 
allow them. An abatement of the more 
riguh)us laws was all he intended; and his 
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engag’ciiients with France, iiotwithstaRidiiig^ 
tliat their regular execution had never been 
prottiised or expected, required of him some 
iuduigcuee. But &o unfortunate was this 
prince, that no measure cimbraced during liis 
whole reign was ever attended with more un- 
happy and mure fatril consequences. 

'^I’he extreme rage against popery was .a sure 
characteristic of puritanisin. Tlie house of 
commons discovered other infallible symptoms 
of the prevahuice of that party, lliey i>eti- 
tioned the king for replacing such able clergy 
o-s had been silenced fur want of conformity to 
the ceremonies.*^ They also enacted laws for 
th(' strict observance of Sunday, which the 
puritans affecte^d to call the Sabbath, and 
which tliey sanctified hy the most melancholy 
indolence. *■* It is to be remarked, that the dif- 
ferent appellations of this festival were at that 
time known synibuls of the different p.arties. 

The king finding that the parliament was 
resolved to grant him no supply, and would 
furnish him with nothing hut empty protesta> 
tions of duty,*’ or disagreeable complaints of 
grievances; took advantage of the plague,*^ 
which began to appear at Oxford, and on that 
pretence iainicdiately dissolved them. By 
finishing the session w'ith a dissolution, instead 
of a prorogation, he sufliciently expressed his 
displeasure at their conduct. 

NAVAL EXPEDITION AGAINST SPAIN. 

To supply the wjint of parliamentary aids, 
('harles iasiied pri^y-seals for borrowing money 
from his subjects (12th Aug.) The advantage 
reaped by this cx|K‘diciit w^as a small compen- 
sation for the disgust which it occasioned : by 
means, however, of that supply, and hy other 
expedients, be was, though with difficulty, ena- 
bled to equip his fleet (1st Oct.). It consisted of 
eighty vessels great and small ; and carried on 
board an army of 10,000 men, SirEdward Cecil, 
lately created viscount Wiinhieton, was in- 
trusted with the command. He sailed immedi- 
ately for Cadiz, and found the hay full of Spa- 
nish ships of great value. He cither neglected 
to att«rt*k these ships, or attempted it preposte- 
rously. The army was landed and a fort taken ; 
but the undisciplined soldiers, finding store of 
^wine, could not be restrained from the utmost 
excesses. Farther stay appearing fruitless, 
they were reimharked ; and the fleet put to 
sea with an intention of intercepting the Spa- 
nish galleons. But the plague having seized 
the seamen and soldiers, they were obliged to 
abandon all hopes of this prize, and return to 
England (iuNuvembcr). Loud complaints were 
made against the court for intrusting so im- 
portant a command to a man like Cecil, whom, 
though he possessed great experience, the 
people, judging the event, esteeiped of 
slender capacity,** 

VOL. II. 


SECOND PARLIAMENT. 162C. 

CfiAULES, having failed of so rich a prize, 
was obliged again to have recourse to a par- 
li&iiieiit. 2’hough the ill success of Ids tiiter- 
prises diminished his authority, and showed 
every day more plainly the imprudence of the 
Spanish war; though the increase of his neces- 
sities rendered him more dependent, and more 
expo'^ed to the encroachments of the common.^; 
he was rt‘solved to try once more that regular 
and constitutional expedient for supply. Per- 
haps too, a little political art, which at that 
lime lit! practised, w,as much trusted to. He 
had named four popular leaders, sheriffs of 
counties; sir Edward Coke, sir Robert Philips, 
sir Thomas Wentvv<»rth, and sir Francis Sey- 
mour ; and, though the question had been 
formerly much contested, he thought that he 
had by that means iricapac^itatefl them from 
being elected members, lint his intention 
being so evident, rather put the commons 
more upon thc‘ir guard. Enow of patriots still 
remained to keep np the ill-humour of the 
house ; and men needed liut little instruction or 
rhetoric to recommend to them practices which 
increi^ed their owi\ importance and consider- 
ation. The weakness of the court also could 
not more evidently appear than hy its being 
reduced to use so ineffectual an expedient, in 
orderto obtain an influence overthe commons. 

The views, therefore, of the Insi, parliament 
were immediately adopted (6th Feb.) ; as if 
the same men had been every where elected, 
and no tim# had intervened since their meet- 
ing. When the king laidlhefore the house his 
necessities, and asked for supply^ they imme- 
diately voted him three- subsidies and three 
fifteenths; and though they afterwards added 
one subsidy more, the sum was little propor 
tinned to the greatness of the^ccasion, and il. 
fitted to promote those views of success and 
glory for which the young prince in his first 
eu^rprise so ardently longed. But this cir- 
cumstance was not the most disagreeame one. 
The supply was only voted by the commons. 
The ]>assing of that vote into a law was re- 
served till the end of the session.®* A con- 
dition was thereby made, in a very undisguised 
manner, with their sovereign, tfnder colour 
of redressing grievances, which during this 
short reign could not be very numerous, they 
were to proceed in regulating and controlling 
every part of government which displaced 
them ; and if the king either cut them short 
in this undertaking, or refused compliance 
with their demands, he must not expect any 
supply from the commons. Great dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed bv Charles at a treatment 
which he deemed sl^ harsh and undutiful.** 
But his urgent necessities obliged him to sub- 
mit ; and he waited with patience, observing 
to what side they would turn themselves. 

O 
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IMPEACHMENT OF BUCKINGHAM. 

The lUiko of Buckiii^ham^ formerly ob- 
noxious to the public, became eveiy day more 
unpopular, by the symptoms which appeared 
both of his want of temper and prudence, and 
of the uncoTitrolled ascendant which he had 
acquired over his master,^'^ Two violent attacks 
he was obre:!;ed this session to sustain; one 
from the earl of Bristol, another from the 
hou<-e of eoniinons. 

As Ion®- as James lived, Bristol, secure of 
♦ he concealed favour of that monarch, had ex- 
pressed all duty and obedience ; in expectation 
that an opportunity would offer of reinstating* 
himself in his former credit and authority. 
Even after (Charles’s accession, he despaired 
not. He submitted to the king's commands 
of remaining at his count i*y-scat, and of ab- 
senting hiiiisclP froy parliament. Many trials 
he made to regain the good ofdriinn of his 
master; but huding them all fruitless, and 
observing Charles .t<^ be entirely governed by 
Buckingham, his implacable enemy, he re- 
solved no loiig(*r to keep any measures with 
the court. A new spirit, he saw, atid a new 
power, arising in the natirxi ; and to these he 
was determined for the future to trust for his 
security and protection. 

When the parliament was summoned, 
Charles, by a stretch of prerogative, had given 
orders that n^ writ, as is customary, should be 
sent to Bristol.^ That nobleman applied to 
the house of lords by petition; and craved 
their good offices with the king for obtaining 
what was his due as a peer of the realm. His 
V rit was sent him, but accomp.'inicd with a 
letter from the lord keeper, Coventry, com- 
manding him in the king's name to absent 
himself from parliament. This letter Bristol 
-conveyed to the ^lords, and asked advice how 
to proceed in so delicate a situation.®* The 
king’s prohibition was withdrawn, and Bristol 
took biQ seat. Provoked at these repeated 
instances of \iguur, which the court denomi- 
nated contumacy, Charles ordered his attorney- 
general to enter an accusation of high treason 
against him. By way of recrimination, Bristol 
accused Buckingham of high treason. Both 
the earfs defence of himself and accusation of 
the duke remain and, together with some 
original letters still extant, c*ontain the fullest 
and most authentic account of all the neg«>- 
tiatkms wjtb the bouse of Austria. From the 
whole, the great imprudence of the duke evi- 
dently appears, and the sway of his ungovern- 
able passions; but it would be difficult to 
collect thence any action which in the eye of 
the law could be deemed. a crime; much less 
cooM subject him to the ^nalty of treason. 

The impeachment of the commons was still 
loM dangerous to the duke, were it est imated 
by standard of law and equity. The 


house,^af(er having voted upon some queries 
of Dr. Turner’s, /Aaf common fame was a svf 
Jimnit ground qf accusation by the commons^^^ 
proceeded to frame regular articles against 
Buckingham. They accused him of having 
united many offices in his person ; of having 
bought two of them; of neglecting to guard 
the seas, insomuch that many merchant-ships 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy; of 
delivering ships to the French khig in order to 
serve against the hugonots ; of being employed 
in tht^ sale of honours and offices; of accepting 
extensive grants from the crown; procuring 
many titles of honour for his kindred ; and of 
administering physic to the late king without 
acquainting his physicians. All these articles 
appear, from comparing the accusation and 
reply, to be cither frivolous, or false, or hotli.*^^ 
I'he only charge which could be regarded as 
important was, that he h.'id extorted a sum of 
ten thousand pounds from the East-lndia com- 
pany, and that he had confiscated some goods 
belonging to French merchants, on pretence 
of their being the property of Spanish. I'he 
impeachment never came to a full determi- 
nation ; st> that it is difficult for us to give 
a deci«ivc oi>iiiion with regard to these articles. 
But it must be confcsseil, that the duke's 
answer in these particulars, -as in all the rest, 
is so clear and satisfactory, that it is impos- 
sible to refuse our assent to it.®** His faults 
and bleinishcs were in many respects very 
great; hut rapacity and avarice were vices 
with which he was entirely iinacf|nainted. 

It is reinark.able that the eummoiis, though 
so much at a loss to find articles of charge 
against Buckingham, ne\»er adopted Bristol’s 
accusation, or impeached the duke for his ct>n- 
duct in the Spanish treaty, the most blamable 
circumstance in his whole life. He bad reason 
to believe the Spaniards .sincere in their pro- 
fessions; yet, in order to gratify his pi5vate 
passions, he had hurried his master and bis 
country into a war pernicious to the interests 
of both. But so rivetted throughout the nation 
were the prejudices with regard to Spanish 
deceit and falsehood, that very few of the 
commons seem as yet to have been coit^inced 
that they had been seduced by Buckingham's 
narrative ; a certain proof that a discovery of 
this nature was npt,-a8 is imagined by several 
historians, the cause of so sudden and sur- 
pri.sing a variation in the measures of the 
parliament. ISee note UU, at the end qf this 
Fol.] 

While the commons were thus warmly en- 
gaged against Buckingham, the king seemed 
desirous of embracing every opportunity by 
which he could express a contempt and dis- 
regard for them. No one was at that time 
•sufficiently sensible of the great weight which 
the cotpinoiis bore in the balance of the con- 
stitution. The history of England had never 
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hitherto afforded one instance where aiiy great 
inovetiKMit or revolution had proceeded n'orii 
the lower house. And as their rank, both eon- 
bidcrcd in a body and as individuals, was but 
the second in the kingdom ; nothing less than 
fatal experience could engage the English 
princes to pay a due regard to the inclinations 
of that formidable assembly. 

The carl of Suffolk, chancellor of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, dying about this time, 
Ihiekingham, though lying under impeachment, 
Wfis yet, bji means of court-interest, chosen In 
his place. The commons resented and loudly 
eomplained of this affront j and the more to 
enrage them, the king himself wrote a letter 
to the university, extolling the duke, and giving 
them thanks for his eleetion.'*'* 

I'he lord- keeper, in the king’s name, ex- 
pressly commanded the house not to meddle 
with his minister and S(*rvaiit, Huckingharii ; 
and ordereil them to iinish, in a few days, the 
bill w'hich they had begun for t lie subsidies, and 
to make some addition to them ; otherwise 
they must not expect to sit any hmger.^^ And 
though these harsh commands were endea- 
voured to he explained and mollified, a few 
days after, by a speech of Buckingham’s,'^' 
they failed not to leave a disagreeable impres- 
sion behind them. 

Besides a more stalely style which Charles in 
general affected to this patiiameul than to the 
last, he went so far in a message, as to threaten 
the conimons, that if they did not furnish 
him with supplies, he should he obliged to try 
7iew vojtmeU. ’I’liis language was sufficiently 
clear; yet, lest any ambiguity should remain, 
sir Dudley C'aiieton, vice-chamberlain, took 
care to explain it, ** I pray you, consider,” 
said he, ** what these new counsels are, or may 
be. I fear to declare those that 1 conceive. 
In all Christian kingdoms, you know that par- 
liaincnls were in use ant lent ly, by which those 
kingdoms were goverued in a most flourishing 
manner; until the monarchs began to know 
their own strength, and seeing tlie turbulent 
spirit of their parliaments, at length they by 
little and little began to stand on their prero- 
gatives, and at last overthrew the parliaments, 
throughout Christendom, except here only 
with us,-— Let us be careful then to preserve 
the king's good opiiiioitof jjarliaments, which 
briiigeth such happiness to the nation, and 
makes us envied of all others, while there is 
this sweetness between his majesty and the 
commons; lest we lose the repute of a free 
people by our turbulenoy in parliament,”®’* 
These imprudent suggestions rather gave warn- 
ing than struck terror, A phscarious liberty, 
the commons thought, which was to be pre- 
fierved by unlimited complaisance, was no 
liberty at all. And it was necessary, while 
yet in their power, to secure the eoi^titution 
ky such invincible barriers, that no king or 
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minister should ever, for the future, dare to 
speak such a langu.'ige to any parliament, or 
even entertain such a project against them. 

Two members of the house, sir Dudley 
Digges and sir John Elliott, who had been 
employed as managers of the impeachment 
against the duke, were thrown into prison.®® 
The roiimioiis immediately declared, that they 
would proceed no farther uium husiiiess, till 
they had satisfaction in their privileges. 
Charles alleged, as the reason of this measure, 
certain seditious expressions, which, he saiii, 
had, ill their accusation of the duke, dropped 
from these memhers. Upon inquiry it ap- 
peared that no such expressions had been 
used.®^ 'I'he members were released, and the 
ing reaped no other benefit from this attempt 
than to exasperate the house still farther, and 
to show some degree of prc(‘ipitaney and in- 
discretiuiir • 

Moved by this example, the house of peers 
were roused from their inactivity, and claimed 
liberty for the earl of Arundel, who had been 
lately (‘onfined in the Ti>wer. After many 
fruitless t'vasions, the king, though somewhat 
ungracefully, was at last obliged to comply,®® 
AndPin this incident it sufficiently appeared, 
that the lords, how' little soever inclined to 
popular courses, were not wanting iu a just 
sense of their own dignity. 

1 he ilMiiimour of the commons, thus wan- 
tonly irritated by the court, .imd finding no 
gratification in the legal impeachment of 
Buckingham, sought other objects, on which 
it might nxert itself. The never* failing cry of 
popery hcH’ served thenf iu stead. They again 
chiiincd the execution of the penal laws against 
athulics ; and they presented to the king a 
list of persons intrusted witli offices, most of 
them insignificant, who were either convicted 
)r suspected recusants.®^ 4n this particular, 
they had, perhaps, some reason to blame the 
king’s cxiuduct. He had promised to the last 
l^puse of Commons a redress of thi^religious 
grievance : but he was apt, in imitauon of his 
father, to imagine that the parliament, when 
they failed of supplying his necessities, had, 
on their part, freed him from the obligation of 
a strict performance. A new odium, likewise, 
by these representations, was attempted to be 
thrown upon Buckingham* His mother, who 
had great influence over him, was a professed 
catholic ; his wife was not free from suspicion i 
and the indulgence given to catholics lyas of 
course supposed to proceed entirely from his 
credit and authority. So violent w'bs the bi« 
gotry of the times, that it was thought a suf* 
ficient reason for disqualifying any one from 
holding an office, that his wife, or relations op 
companions were papists, though be bifliself 
was a conformist.®^ 

It is remarkable, that persecution was hero 
chiefly pushed on by laymen ; and that tb# 
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church was willing to have granted mure 
liberty than would be allowed by the com- 
mons. The reeonciling doctrines likewise of 
Montague failed not anew to meet with se- 
vere censures from that zealous assembly " 

The next attack made by the coiiiinons, had 
it prevailed, would have proved decisive. They 
were preparing a remonstrance against the 
levying of tonnage and poundage without con- 
sent of parliament. This article, together with 
the new impositions laid on tnerehandise by 
Janies, constituted near half of the crown 
revenues ; and by depriving the? king of these 
resources, they would have reduced him to 
total subjection and dependence. While they 
retained such a pledge, besides the supply al- 
ready promised, they were sure that nothing 
could be refused them. Though after canvass- 
iig the matter near three months, they found 
themselves utterly incapable of tixing any 
legal crime upon the duke, they regarded hitii 
as an unable and perhaps a dangerous minister; 
and they intended to present a petition, which 
would then have been equivalent to a (‘ommatid, 
for removing him from his majesty's person 
and couucils.'^d 

The king was alarmed at the yoke wViieh 
he saw prepared fur him. Buckingham’s sole 
guilt, he thought, was the being his friend and 
favourite.^ All the other complaints iigaiiist 
him were mere pretences. A little before, he 
was the idol uff^.he people. No new crime had 
since been discovered. After the must diligent 
inquity, prompted by the greatest malice, the 
smallest appearance of guilt could nut be fixed 
upon him. What idda, he asked, must all 
in.'ijikind entertain of his honour, should be 
sacrifice his innocent friend to pecuniary con- 
siderations ? What farther authority should he 
retain in the nation, Vere he capable, in the 
beginning of his ffeign, to give, in so signal 
an instance, such matter of triuiiiph to his 
enemies, and discouragement to his adherents } 
To-day tjje commons pretend t«) wrest h\p 
minister from him. To-morrow they will 
attack some branch of his prerogative. By 
their remonstrances, and promises, and pro- 
testations, they had engaged the crown in a 

war. As soon as they saw a ret reat i mpossi ble, 
without waiting for new incidents, without 
covering themselves with new pretences, they 
immediately deserted him, and refused him all 
reasonable supply. It was evident, that they 
desire^ nothing so much as t*) see him plunged 
in inextricable difficulties, of which they in- 
tended to take advantage. To such deep per- 
fidy, to such unbounded usurpations, it was 
necessary to oppose a prof>er firmness and 
resolution. All encroachments on supreme 
power could only be resiiked successfully on 
the first attempt. The sovereign authority 

was, with some difficulty, reduced from rfs an- 
^nt and legal height ; but when once pushed 


downwards, it soon became contemptible, and 
would easily, by the continuance of the same 
effort, now encouraged by success, be carried 
to the lowest extremity. 

Prompted by these plausible motives, Charles 
was determined immediately to dissolve the 
parliament. When this resolution was known, 
the house of peers, whose compliant behaviour 
entitled them to some authority with him, 
endeav oured to interpose ‘ and they petitioned 
him, that he would allow the parliament to 
sit some lime Itmgcr. Not a mometU longer^ 
cried the king hastily and lie soon after 
ended the session by a dissolution. 

As tliis measure was foreseen, the coniinons 
took care to finish and disperse their remoii- 
btrance, which they intended as a justification 
of their conduct to the people. The king, 
likewisis on his part, published a deidaration, 
( 1 5th June,) in which he gave the reasons of bis 
disagreement with the parliaiiient, ami of their 
sudden dissolution, before they had lime to 
conclude any one act.'*^ These papers fur- 
nished the ])artisans on both sides with ample 
matterol apology or of recrimination. But all 
impartial men judged, That the commons, 
though th(>y had not as yet violaied any law, 
yet by their unpliahleness and indi'pendence, 
were insensihly changing, pet haps improving, 
the spirit and genius, while they preserved the 
form, of the constitution ; and that the king 
was acting altogether without any plan ; run- 
ning on in a road surrounded on all sides with 
the most dangerous precipices, and eoiicerting 
no pniper measures, 'either for suhmicting to 
the obstinacy of the commons, or for sub- 
duing it.'* 

After a breach with the parliament, which 
seemed so difficult to repair, the only rational 
counsel which Charles could pursue, was, im- 
mediately to conclude a peace with Spain, and 
to render himself, as far as possible, independ- 
ent of his people, who discovered so little in 
clination to support him, or rather who seem 
to have formed a determined resolution to 
abridge his authority. Nothing could be moi« 
easy in the execution than this measure, nor 
more agreeable to his own and to nabkmal 
interest. But, besides the treaties and engage- 
ments which he had entered into with Holland 
and lltninark, the king’s thoughts were at 
this time averse to pacific «counscU. There are 
two circumstances in Charles's character, seciii- 
iiigly incompatible, which attended him during 
the whole course of his reign, and were in 
part the cause of his niisfurtuiics : he was very 
steady and even obstinate in his purpose ; and 
be was easily govefned, by reason of hts facility, 
and of his deference to men much inferior to 
himself both in morals and understanding. 
His great ends he inflexibly maintained : but 
the meai^ of attaining them he readily received 
from his ministers and favourttesi though not 
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always fortunate iii hii choice. The v^olent» 
impetuous Buckitighain, inflamed with a de- 
sire of revenge for injuries which he himself 
had committed, and animated with a love of 
glory which he had not talents to merit, had, 
at this time, notwithstanding his profuse licen- 
tious life, acquired an invincible ascendant over 
the virtuous and gentle temper of the king. 

VIOLENT MEASURES OF THE COURT. 

The new connse/s, which Charles had men- 
tioned to the )>arliamcnt, were now to be trM‘d, 
jti order to supjdy his necessities. Had he 
possessed any military force, on which he 
could rely, it is not inqirobable, that he had 
at once taken off the mask, and governed 
without any regard to parliamentary privi- 
l€»ges: so high an idea had he received of 
kingly prerogative, and so coiitem])tible a 
notion of the rights of those popular assemblies, 
from which, he very naturally thought, he had 
met with such ill usage. Hut his army was 
new levied, ill paid, and worse disciplined; 
nowise superior to the militia, who were much 
more numerous, and who were in a great 
measure under the influence of the country 
gentlemen. It behoved him, therefore, to 
j»roceed cautiously, and to cover his enterprises 
uudcM’ (he pretence of ancient pre<‘edents, 
whici), coiiMidering the great authority coni- 
inonly enjoyed hy his predecessors, could not 
he wanting to himself. 

A commission was openly granted, to com- 
pound with (he catholics, and agree for dis- 
pcii'iing with the jienal laws enaeted against 
theiii.^'* By this expedient, the king both 
Idled his eofl'ers, and gratified his iiielinatiun 
of giving indulgence to these religionists : but 
he eoidil not have employed any braiicdi of 
)M'('rogative whieh would have been moiV 
disagreeable, or would hav'C appeared more 
exeeptionahlc to his protestant subjects. 

From the nobility he desired as.sistanee : from 
th(* city he required a loan of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds. The former contributed slowly: 
hut the latter, covering themselves under many 
pretf'URcs and excuses, gave him at last a flat 
refusal 

In order to equip a fleet, a distribution, by 
order of council, was made to all the maritime 
* towns ; and each of tjiem was required, with 
the aswstance of the adjacent counties, to arm 
so many vessels as were appointed them.^® The 
f-ity of Loudon was rated at twenty ships. 
This is the first appearance in Charles’s reign, 
of ship-money; a taxation which had once 
been imposed by Elizabeth, but which after- 
wards, when carried somti steps farther by 
Charles, created such violent discontents. 

Of some, loans were required to others, 
the way of benevolence was projiosed ; methods 
•opi'orted by precedent, but always invidious. 


even in times more submissive and compliant. 
In the most absolute governments such expe- 
dients would be regarded as irregular and 
unequal*. 

• These counsels for supply were conducted 
with some moderation ; till news arrived that 
a great battle was fought C25tli Aug.) between 
the king of Denmark and count Tilly, the 
Imperial general ; in which the former was 
totally defeated. Money now, more than ever, 
became necessary, in order to repair so great a 
breach in the alliance, and to support a prince 
who was so nearly allied to Charles, and who 
had been engaged in the war chiefly by the 
intrigues, solicitations, and promises of the 
English monarch. After some deliberation, an 
act of council was passed, importing, that as 
theiir^ncy of affairs admitU^d not the way of 
parliament, the must speedy, equal, and con- 
venient method of supply was ^y a general 
LOAN from the subject, acoardingas every man 
was assessed in the rolls of the last subsidy. 
That precise sum was required which each 
would have paid, had the vote of four subsidies 
passed into a law : but care was taken to in- 
form the people, that the sums exacted were 
not t<»be called subsidies, but loaiis.^^ Had 
any doubt remained, whether forced loans, 
however authorised by precedent, and even by 
statute, were a violation of liberty, and must, 
by necessary consequence, render all parlia- 
ments superfluous ; this was tbej[>roper expe- 
dient for opening the eyes of the whole nation. 
The example of Henry Vlll. who had once, in 
his arbitray' reign, practised a like method of 
levying a regular supply, yras generally deemed 
a very iiisufhcient authority. 

The commissioners appointed to levy these 
loans, among ot her articles of secret instruction, 
were enjoined, “ If any shall refuse to lend, 
and shall make delays or excuses, and persist 
in his obstinacy, that they examine him upon 
oath, whether he has been dealt with to deny 
or refuse to lend, or make an excuse for Hot 
leitding.^ Who has dealt with him, dVId what 
speeches or persuasions were used to that 
purpose ? And that they also shall charge eveiy 
such person, in his majesty’s name, upon his 
allegiance, not to disclose to any one what 
his answer was.” So violent an inquisitorial 
power, so impracticable an attempt at secrecy, 
were the objects of indignation, and even, in 
some degree, of ridicule. 

That religious prejudices might support 
civil authority, sermons were preached by*Sib- 
tliorpe and Manwaring, in favour of the general 
loan ; and the court industriously spread them 
over the kingdom. Passive obedience was 
there recommended in its full extent, the whole 
authority of the stale was represented as be- 
longing to the king alone, and all limitations 
of law and a constitution were rejected as 
seditious and impious.^ So openly was this 
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doctrine espoused by tbe court, that archbishop 
Abbot, a popular and virtuous prelate, was, 
because he refused to licence Sibthorpe's 
Bermoii, suspended from the exercise of his 
office, banished from London, and conhiicd to 
one of his countiyr seats.** Abbot’s principles 
of liberty, and his opposition to Buckinj^ham, 
had always rendered him very unu^racious at 
court, and bad acquired him the character of 
a j)iiritan. For it is remarkable, that this 
party made the privilef^es of the nation as 
much a part of their religion, as the church 
party did the prerogatives of the crown ; and 
nothing tended farther to recommend among 
the people, who always take opinions in the 
lump, the whole system and all the principles 
of the former sect. The king soon found, hy 
fatal experience, that this engine of religion, 
which with so little necessity was introdiic^ed 
into politics, killing under more fortunate nia- 
nageineiit, was pla5ed with the most terrible 
success against him. 

While the king, instigated by anger and ne- 
cessity, thus employed tbe whole extent of his 
prerogative, the spirit of the people was far 
from being subdued. Throughout England, 
many refused these loans; some wert^ even 
active in encouraging their neighbours to insist 
upon their common rights and privileges. By 
warrant of the council these were thrown into 
prison.** Most of them with patience .sub- 
mitted to confinement, or applied by petition 
to (he king, who comitionly released them. 
Five gentlemen alone, sir 1 liuinas Darnel, sir 
John Corbet, sir Walter Earl, sir Jqlin Heveii- 
ingbam, and sir Ediivnid Hainbdeii, had sjiirit 
enough, at their own hazard and exjieiice, to 
defend the public liberties, and to demand re- 
leasemeiit, not as a favour from the court, but 
as their due, hy the laws of their country.*^ 
No particular cai^o was assigned of their com- 
mitment. The special command alone of the 
king and council was pleaded ; and it was as- 
serted, that, hy law, this was not sufficient 
reason fbr refusing bail or releasement to the 
prisoners. 

In November, tliis question was brought to 
a solemn trial before the king’.s )>eiieh ; and 
the whole kingdom was attentive to the issue 
of a cause, which was of much greater conse- 
quence than the event of many battles. 

By tbc‘ dt‘batcB on this subject it appeared, 
beyond control cr.sy, to the nation, that their 
ancestors had been so jealous of ]3ersoiial li- 
berty, tt.s to secure it against arbitrary power 
in the crown, by six several statutes,*^ and by 
an article** of the Great Charter itself, the 
most sacred foundation of the laws and con- 
stitution. But the kings of England, who 
had not been aide to privvent the enacting 
of these laws, had sufficient authority, when 
the tide of liberty was spent, to obstru> t their 
regular execution ; and they deemed it .super- 


fluou^to attempt the formal repeal of statutes 
which they found so many expedients and pre- 
tences to elude. Turbulent and seditious times 
frequently occurred, when the safety of the 
people absolutely recjiiired the confinement of 
factious leaders ; and by the genius of tbe old 
constitution, the prince, of himself, was accus- 
tomed to asmiuc every branch of prerogative, 
which was found necessary for the preservation 
of public peace and of his own aui hoi ity. Kx- 
I>ediciicy at other times would cover itself 
under tbe appearanci‘ of necessity ; and, in 
proportion as precedents multiplied, the will 
alone of the sovereign was sufh<‘ii*nt to supply 
the place of expediency, of which he consti- 
tuted himself the sole judge. In an age and 
nation where the power of a turbulent nobility 
prevaihd, and where the king had no sc'ttlcd 
military force, the only means that could main- 
tain public peace, was the exertion of such 
prompt and discretionarj' powers in the cn>wii ; 
and the public itself had become so M'usible 
of the iiet'essity, that those ancient laws in 
favour of personal liberty, while olteu violated, 
had never been challenged or revived, during 
the course of near three cenluries. Though 
rebellious subjects had frequently, in the open 
field, resisted the king’s authority; no person 
had been found so br))d, when confined and at 
mercy, as to set himself in <q>positioii to regal 
power, and to claim the protection of the 
constitution against the will of the sovereign. 
It was not till tbi^ age, when the spirit of 
liberty was universally dilVused, when the prin- 
ciples government were, nearly reduced to 
a system, when the tempeTS of men, more 
eivilized, secm<*d Ies.s to require those violent 
exertions of jirerogntive, that these five gen- 
tlemen above mentioned, by a noble efiFort, 
veiiturt»d, in this national eause, to bring the 
question to a final determination. And the 
king was astoni.shcd to observe, that a j»ower 
exercised by bis predecessors, almost without 
interruption, was found, uj>on trial, to lie di- 
reelly opposite to the clearest laws, and sup- 
ported by few undoubted precedents in courts 
of judicature. These had scarcely, in any 
instar.ee, refused bail upon eommitmewts by 
special command of tbe king; because the 
persons committed* bad seldom or never dared 
to demand it, at least vo insist on their ilemand. 

1C27. Sir Randolph Crpw, chief justice, had 
b^ui displaced, as unfit for the purposes of 
the court: sir Nicholas Hyde, esteemed more 
obsequious, bad obtained that high office; yet 
tbe judges, by his direction, went no farther 
than to remand the gentlemen to prison, and 
refuse the bail which was olt'ered.*® Heathe, 
the attorney-g*!iieral, insisted, that the court, 
in imitation of the judges in the 34th of Eli- 
zabeth,*^ should enter a general judgment, 
that no bail could be granted, upon a commit - 
roent by the king or council.*^ But the judges 
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wisely declined complyinf^. The nation, they 
saw» was already to the last de^e exaspirated, 
111 the present disposition of tnen's minds, 
universal complaints prevailed, as if the king- 
duin were reduced to slavery. And the most 
invidious prerogative of the crown, it was said, 
that of imprisoning the subject, is here openly 
and solemnly, and in numerous instances, 
exercised for the most invidious purpose; in 
order to extort loans, or rather subsidies, 
without consent of parliament. 

Rut this was not the only hardship of which 
the nation then thought they had reason to 
<‘om])laiii. The army, which had made the 
fruitless expedition to Cadiz, was disjiersed 
throughout the kingdom; and money was 
levied upon the counties for the payment of 
their quartcM's.^s 

The suliliers were billetted upon private I 
houses, contrary to custom, which required 
that, in all onlinary eases, they should be 
quartered in inns and public houses.^ 

Those who had refused or delayed the loan, 
were sure to be loadeil with a great number 
of those dangerous and disorderly guests. 

Many too, of low eoudition, who had shovvm 
a refractory disposition, were pressed int(» the 
service, and iiilisted in the fleet or ariny.'^‘ 
Sir IVter 11 ay man, for the same reason, was 
rlispatehed on uii errand to the Ralatiiiate.^^- 
(ilanville, an etiiinent lawyer, had been obliged, 
during the former interval of parliament, to 
accept of an office Jn the navy,^ ' 

'i'he soldiers, ill paid and undisciplined, 
committed many rrimes and outrages, ami 
much iuereast»d the public diseonteiits. To 
[»reveiit these disorders, martial law, so requi- 
site to the support of discipline, was exerci>»ed 
upon the soldiers. By a contradiction, which 
is natural when the people are exasperated, 
the outrages of the army were complained of; 
the remedy was thought still more intolc- 
rahle/’** Though the oxpeidiency, if wc are not 
rather to say the necessity of martial law, 
had formerly been deemed, of itself, a sul- 
fieieiit ground for establishing it ; men, now 
become more jealous of liberty, and more 
H'asuners in questions oi govern me iit, 
regarded as illegal and arbitrary, every exer- 
cise of authority which was not supiiortcd by 
express statute or uninterrupted precedent. 

It may safely ]^c. ailil'mcd, that, except a 
few courtiers or ecclesiastics, all men were 
displeased with this high exertion of prero- 
gative, and this new spirit of adiniuistralion. 
Though ancient precedents were pleaded in 
favour of the kingV measures ; a considerable 
diflerenec, upon comparison, was observed 
between tlie cases. Acts of power, however 
irregular, might casually, and at intervals, lx? 
exercised by a prince, for the sake of dispatch 
iir expediency ; and yet liberty still subsist in 
■vine tuierable degree under hia adiAiiiistra- 


tion. But where all these were reduced into 
a system, were exerted without interruption, 
were studiously sought for, in order to supply 
the place of laws, and subdue the refraetoi^ 
spirit of the nation, it was iiecessai^ to And 
some speedy remedy, or Anally to abandon all 
hopes of preserving the freedom of the consti- 
tution. Nor did moderate men esteem the 
provocation which the king had received, 
though great, suflicaent to warrant all these 
violent measures. The commons, as yet, had 
nowise invaded his authority : they had only 
exercised, as best pleased them, their own 
privileges. Was he justifiable, because from 
one house of parliament he had met with 
harsh and unkind treatment, to make in re- 
venge an invasion on the rights and liberties 
of the whole nation ? 

WAR WITH FRANgE. 

But great was at this t?me the surprise of 
all men, when Charles, baffled in every at- 
t(>mpt against the Austrian dominions, em- 
broiled with his own subjects, uiisupplied with 
any treasure but what he extorted by the most 
invidious and most dangerous measures ; as if 
the half of Kurojic^ now his enemy, were not 
sufficient for the exercise of militaiy prowess ; 
wantonly attacked France, the other great 
kingdom in his neighbourhood, and engaged 
at once in war against these two powers, 
whose interests were hitherto deemed so in- 
compatible, that they could never, it was 
thought, agree eithcT in the same friendships 
or eninililfe. All authentic memoirs, both 
fundgn and domestic, ascribe to Buckingham's 
counsuls, this war with France, and represent 
him as actuated by motives, which would ap- 
pear incredible, were wo not acquainted with 
the violence and temerity of his character. 

The three great monarehic% of Europe were 
at this time ruled by young princes, Philip, 
Lewis, and Charles, who were nearly of the 
satiio age, and who had resigned the^ovem- 
ment of themselves, and of their kingdoms, 
to their creatures and ministers, Olivarez, 
Richelieu, and Buckingham. The people, 
whom the moderate temper or narrow genius 
of their princes would have allowed to remain 
forever in tranquillity, were strongly agitated 
Ivy the emulation and jealousy of the mi- 
nisters. Above all, the towering spirit of 
Richelieu, incapable of rest, promised an active 
age, and gave indications of great revolutions 
ihroughout all Europe, 

This man had no sooner, by suppleness and 
intrigue, gotten possession of the reins of go- 
vernment, than hefornw il at once three mighty 
prejects ; to subduf^he turbulent spirits of the 
great, to reduce the rebellions hugonots, aiid 
to curb the encroaching power of the house of 
Austria. Cudaiiiitcd and implacable, prudent 
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and active, he braved all the opposition of the 
French princes and nobles in the prosecution 
of his vengeance ; he discovered and dissipated 
all their S(‘cret cabals and conspiracies. His 
sovereign himself he held in subjection, while 
he exalted the throne. The people, while they 
lost their liberties, acquired, by means of his 
administration, learning, order, discipline, and 
renown. That confused and inaccurate genius 
of government, of which France partook in 
common with other European kingdoms, he 
changed into a simple monarchy; at the very 
time whcMi the incapacity of Buckingham en- 
couraged the free spirit of the coinnions to esta- 
blish in England a regular system of liberty. 

However unequal the comparison between 
these ministers, Buckingham had entertjuned 
a mighty Jealousy against Richelieu ; a jealousy 
not founded on rivalship of power and politics, 
hut of love and gallantry; where the duke was 
as mueh supc'rior j^othe cardinal, as he was in- 
ferior in every other particular. 

At the time when Charles married by proxy 
the princess Henrietta, the duke of Bucking- 
ham had been sent to France, in order to 
grace the nuptials, and conduct the new queen 
into England. The eyes of the Frenc‘l}^ court 
were direeted by curiosity tow'urds that man, 
who had enjoyed the unlimited favour of two 
successive monarchs, and who, from a private 
station, had mounted in the earliest youth to 
the absolute govcrnmimt of three kingdoms. 
The beauty Cf his person, the gracefulness of 
his air, the splendour of his equipage, his fine 
taste in dress, festivals, and carousals, corre- 
sjioiided to the prepossessions entertained in his 
favour: the affabiliVy of his behaviour, the 
gaiety of bis manners, the inagnificeiiee of bis 
expence, increased still farther the general ad- 
miration which was paid him. All business 
being alre.ady concerted, the time was entirely 
spent in mirth aftd entertaiiiineiits ; and, dur- 
ing those splendid scenes among that gay 
people, the duke found l.imself in a situation 
where was perfectly qualified to exeel,'^'* 
But his great success at Paris proved as fatal 
as his former failure at Madrid. Encouraged 
by the smiles of the court, be dared to carry 
his ambitious addressc's to the queen herself ; 
and he failed not to make impression on a 
heart not undisposed to the tender passions. 
That attachmctit, at least of the mind, which 
appears so delicious, and is so dangerous, seems 
to have been encouraged by the princess ; and 
the cluke presumed so far on her good graces, 
that, after his departure, he 6cere,tly returned 
Ufioii some preteiiee, and, paying a visit to the 
queen, was dismissed with a reproof which 
savoured more of kindness than of anger.''^*^ 
Information of this correspondence was soon 
carried to Richelieu. The vigilance of that 
minister was hi- re farther roused by jealousy, 
ile too, either ftoiii vanity or politics, had 


ventured to pay his addresses to the queen. 
But Si priest, past middle age, of a severe cha- 
racter, and occupied in the most extensive 
plans of ambition or vengeance, was but an 
unequal match in that contest, for a young 
'ourtier, entirely disposed to gaiety and gal- 
lantry. The cardinal's disappointment strongly 
inclined him to counterwork the amorous pro- 
jects of his rival. When the duke was making 
preparations for a new embassy to Paris, a 
message was sent him from Lewis, that he 
must not think of such a journey. In a romantic 
passion he swore, TVint he ttould see the queen, 
in spite of all thepov*er of France; and, from 
that moment, he determined to engage Eng- 
land in a war with that kingdoni.^^ 

He lirst took advantage of some quarrels 
excited by the queen of England’s attendants ; 
and he persuaded Charles to dismiss at once all 
her French servants, contrary to the articles 
•f the marriagi: treaty.^® He encourtaged the 
English ships of war and privateers to seize 
vessels heloiigiiig to French merchants ; and 
these he forthwith condemned as prizes, by a 
titciice of the court of admiralty. But find- 
ing that idl thi'se injuries produced only re- 
monstrances and embassies, or at most reiirisals, 
u the part of France, he resolved to second 
the intrigues of the duke of Souhize, and to 
undertake at once a military expedition against 
that kingdom. 

Soubize, who, with his brother the duke of 
Rohan, was the leader of tlie' hugonot faction, 
was at that time in London, and strongly soli- 
cited ( diaries to embrace the protection of 
these distressed religionists. He represented, 
that after the inliahitaiils of Rochelle had been 
repressed by the combined squadrons of Eng- 
land and Holland, after peace was concluded 
with the French king under Charles’s medi- 
ation, the Hiuhitioiis cardinal was still medi- 
tating the destruction of the hugonots ; that 
preparations were silently making in every 
province of France for the suppression of their 
religion ; that forts were erected in order lo 
bridle Rochelle, the most considerable bulwark 
of the protestants ; that tlu^ reformed in France 
cast their eyes on Charles as the head oA their 
faith, and cunsideri^d him as a prince engaged 
by interest, as well as inclination, to support 
them ; that, so loiig'as their party subsisted, 
Charles might rely 6ii their attachment as 
much as on that of his own subjects ; but if 
their lihertii'S were once ravished from them, 
the iMiwer of France, freed from this impedi- 
incnl, would soon become formidable to Eng- 
land, and to all the neighbouring nations. 

EXPEDITION TO THE ISLE OF RHE. 

Julp 9. 

Though (’harles probably bore hut sin all 
favour tu the hugonots, who so much resetiibled 
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(lie puritans in discipline and worship^ iii^re* 
lif^ion and politics, lu: yet allowed himself to be 
grained by these ar^i^unients, enforced by the 
solicitations of Huckinj^ham. A fleet of a 
hundred sail, and an army of seven thousand 
men, were fltiedout for the invasion of France, 
and both of them intrusted to the command 
of the duke, who was altogether unacquainted 
both with laud and sca-servicc. The fleet ap- 
peared before Rochelle; but so ill-concerted 
were Bin kingham’s moasnres, that the inha- 
bitants of that city shut their grates, and refused 
Id admit allies, of whose coming they were not 
previously informed.^^ All his military opera- 
tions showed equal ineapaei(y and inexperience. 
Insteailof attacking* Oleron, a fertile island and 
defenceless, he bent his course to the isle of 
Rhe, which was well garrisoned and forlibed : 
haviiijs^ landed his men, though with some loss, 
he followed not the blow, but allowe<! ^'oiras, 
(he Frciieli ^ovcnior, live days respite ; during 
whicli St. Martin was vietualled and provided 
for a siejije.'^^^ He left behind him the small 
fort of Prie, which could at first have made no 
iiiaiincr of rf?sistance: tlKiug^li restdved to 
bt.irve St. Martin, lie jfuarded the sea nej^li- 


gently, and allowed provisions and ammunition 
to be thrown intuit; despairing to reduce it 
by famine, he attacked it without having made 
any breach, and rashly threw away the lives 
of tjje soldiers: having found that a French 
army had stolen over in small divisions, and 
had landed at Prie, the fort which he had at 
first overlooked, he began to think of a re- 
treat (2Hth Oct.) ; but made it so unskilfully, 
that it was equi\alent U) a total rout : he was 
the hist of the army that embarked ; and he 
returned to Englatul, having lost two-thirds of 
his land-forc< s ; totally discredited both as an 
admiral and a general; and bringing no praise 
with him, but (he vulgar one of courage and 
personal bravery. 

The duke of Rohan, who had taken arms as 
soon as Buckingham appeared upon the roast, 
discovered the dangerous spirit of the sect, with- 
out l>eing able to do any mischief -^ the inha- 
bitants f>fKoelielle, who had at4ast been induced 
to join the English, hastened the vengeance of 
their master, exhausted their ]iro\isions in siip- 
phing ilieir allies, and were threatened with 
ail ininieiliatf' siege. Such were the fruits of 
Buckingham's expedition against France. 
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Third Parliament. — Petition of Right. — Prorogation. — Death of Rurkingham. — New 
Session of Parlianumt. — Tonnage and Poundage. — Jinnimunism, — Dissolution of' the 
Parliament. 


THIRD PARLIAMENT. 1G^8. 

'^HERE was reason to iippreliend some dis- 
- onler or insurrection from the discontents 
which j)rcvailed anion^ tlu* people in England. 
Their liberties, they believ€id, were ravished 
from them ; illej^al taxes extorted ; tln.ir eom- 
meree, w^iich Jliad met with a severe cheek 
from the iSpanish, was totally annihilated by 
the French war; those military honours traiis- 
initted t(» them from their aneestors had 
received a grievous slain by two unsuccessful 
and ill conducted expeditions ; scarce an illus- 
trious family hut mourned, fiorn t^^e last of 
them, the loss of a srtii or brother ; greater 
calamities were dreaded from the war with 
these powerful moiiareliies, coneurring with 
the internal disorders under which the nation 
laboured. And these ills were ascribed, not to 
the refraWtiry disp<»silion of the two ftirmer 
parliaments, to which they were partly owing; 
blit solely to Charles’s obstinacy, in adbciitig 
to the counsels of Buckingham f a man nowise 
entitled, by his birth, age, services, or iiicrif , to 
that unlimited <*onfi<l<'nee reposed in him. To 
be sacrifiecd lo the interest, policy, and am- 
bition of the great, is so inucli the common lot 
of the people, that they may appear unreason- 
able whowoukl pretend to complain of it: but 
to he the victim of the frivolous gallantry of 
a favourit<‘, and of his Innish caprices^ seemed 
the^hirctof pecidiar indigiirttion. » 

In this situation, it may he imagined, the 
king and the duke dreaded above all things 
the assembling of a jiarliaiiiPiit : hut so little 
foresight had they possessed in their enter- 
prising schemes, that they found themselves 
under an absolute necessity of embracing that 
expeilient. I’hc money levied, or rather ex- 
torted, under colour of prerogative, had come 
in very slowly, and had left such ill-huinotir in 
the nation, that it appeared dangerous to renew 
the experiment, 'rhe absolute necessity of 
tsupply, it was hoped, would engage the coiii- 
tnous to forget all past iiiiurics ; and, having 
ex])enenred the ill effects of former obstinacy, 
they would probably a^emble with a resohitiou 
of making some reasonable conipliaiices. The 
more to soften them, it was concerted, by sir 
Roliert Cottoirs advice,* that Buckingham 
should be the lirst person that pro|K)sed in 


couiieii the calling of ;i n,.:w parliament. 
IJaving laid in this stock of merit, he expected 
that all his former inisdemi*anors would he 
overlooked and forgiven ; and that, instead of 
a tyrant and oppressor, he should be regarded 
as the first patriot in the nation. 

The views of the popular leaders were much 
more jiidi(‘iou.s and profound. When the 
cotnmotis assembled (1 7th Mareli), they ap- 
peared to be men of the same independent 
their predecessors, and possessed of 
such riches, that their property was computed 
to fturjiass three times that of the house of 
peers they were deputed by boroughs and 
counties, intlamed all of them by the late 
violations of liberty; many of the members 
themselves had been east into prison, and hail 
suffered by the measures of tlw court; yet, 
iiotvvithstaiiding these elrcumstaiiccs, which 
might prompt them to embrace >iol»‘nt resolu- 
tions, they entered upon business with pet feet 
temper and decorum, ’fhey eonsidf‘red, that 
the king, disgusted attlRse popular assemblies, 
and little prepossessed in faM)ur of their pri- 
vileges, wanted hut a fair preteuee ft»r break- 
ing with them, and would sci/e the first 
opportunity offered by any incident, or any 
uiidutifiil btdmvioiir of tbi' members. lie 
fairly told tbem in bis first speeelj, that, “ if 
they should not do their duties, in contributing 
lo the necessities of the state, he miisr, in dis- 
charge of his conscience, use those other means 
whieli God had put into bis hands, in order to 
save that which the follies of some particular 
men may othiTwise jmt in clanger. ^Take not 
this for a threatening,” added the king, “ for L 
scorn to threaten any hut iiiy equals; but as 
an admonition fropi him who, by nature and 
duty, has most caec! of your preservation and 
prosperity,”^ The lArd keeper, by the king’s 
direction, subjoined, “ This way of parlia- 
mentary su]>plies, as his majesty told you, he 
hath chosen, not as the only way, hut as the 
fittest; not because be is destitute of others, 
but because it is most agreeable to the goodness 
of his own most gracious disposition, and to 
the desire and we-al of his people. If this he 
deferred, necessity and the sword of the ene- 
my make way for the others. Rcineinher his 
mujitsty’s adm'otiition ; I say, rtmicmber it.”^ 
From these avowed niaxiins, the cuninioiis 
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foresaw that, if the least handle were aifordql, | 
(he king would immediately dissolve them, and 
would thenceforward deem himself justified for 
violating in a manner still more open, all the 
ancient forms of the constitution. No remedy 
could then be looked for, but from insurrec- 
tions and civil war, of which the issue would 
be extremely uncertain, and which must, in 
all events, prove calainilous to the nation. 'J'o 
correct the late disorders in the adniinistratiuii 
required s(une new laws which would, iiodoiiht, 
a))])eai* harsh to a prince so enamoured of his 
IJi-erogaiive ; and it was requisite to temper, 
by tlie decency and moderation of their debates, 
the rigour which must necessarily attend their 
dislerminatioiis. Nothing can give us a higher 
idea of the capacity of those men who now 
guided the commons, and of the great authority 
whieli they had acquired, than the forming 
and l•xecutillg of so judicious and so diiliciilt 
a plan of operations. 

'i'lie decency, however, which the popular 
leaders had prescribed to themsehes, and 
rcconimciided to others, hindered them not 
from making the loudest and most vigorous 
<'oiuplaints against the grievances under which 
the nation had hitely laboured. Sir Francis 
.^c^inour said, 'I'his is the great council of the 
kingdom, and here with certainty, if not here 
only, his majesty may sec as in a true glass, the 
state of the kingdom. We are ealleil hither by 
his writs, ill order to give him faithful counsel, 
such as may stand with his honour: aud thi*» 
w e must do w ithout flattery. W e are also sent 
hither by the people, in order to deliver their 
just grievances: and this we must do w'ithuiit 
I'car. Fet us not act like Caiiihyses’s judges, 
who, whi*ii their approh.uion was demanded by 
the prince to some illegal mea'^ure, said, tliat, 
Though there u\(s a ivrithn law, the Persian 
hinqs misfit Jbllow their own will amt pleasure. 
^’Iiis was base flattery, fitter for our repniof 
than our imitation ; and as fear, so flatter^', 
t.iketh away the judgment. For my part, 1 
shall shun both; and speak iny mind with as 
nnich duty as any man to his majesty, without 
neglecting the public. 

j “ liut'Hiow can we express our aflections, 
while we retain our fears ; or speak of giving, 
till we know whether wc have any thing to 
give ? For if his majesty nfay be jicrsuaded to 
lake what be will, what .need we give? 

“ That this hath been done, appearcth by 
the billeting of soldiers, a thing nowise advan- 
tageous to the king*8 service, aud a burden to 
tl inmonwealth : by the imprisoiiiiicnt of 
gi'iitlenieu for refusing the loan, who, if they 
had d(Hie the contrary for fear, had been as 
blaineablc as the pmjc^t'tors of that oppres.sivc 
measure. To countenance these proceedings, 
hatli it not been preached in the pulpit, or 
rather prated, that Ml we have is the kind's 
flicinc ri$ hi ? But when preachers forsake their 


own calling, and turn ignorant statesmen ; we 
see how willing they are to exchange a good 
conscience for a hishopric. 

“ Uc, I must confess, is no good subject, 
who iv'uuld not, willingly and cheerfully, lay 
down his life, when that sacrifice may promote 
the interests of his sovereign, and the good of 
the commonwealth. But he is not a good sub- 
ject, he is a slave, who will allow his goods to 
he taken from him against his will, and his 
liberty against the laws of the kingdom. By 
ojiposing these practices, we shall but treail iti 
the steps of our forefathers, who still pn'ferred 
the public before their private interest, nay, 
before their very lives. It will in us be a wrong 
done to ourselves, to our posterities, to our 
consciences, if we forego this claim and pre- 
tension." 

“ I read of a custom,** said sir Robert 
Philips, “ among the old Romans, |hat, once 
ev«‘ry year, thf'y held a soltunn festival in 
w'hich their slaves had liberty, without excep- 
tion, to speak vyhat they pleased, in order to 
ease their afflicted minds, .and, on the con- 
clusion c»f the festival, the slaves severally re- 
turned to their former servitudes. 

“ Tbisfiistitutiuu inav,with some distinction, 
well set forth our presc^it state and conditiun. 
After the rc^volutioii of sc^me time, and the 
grievous sufferance of many violent oppressions, 
we have now, at last, as those slaves, obtained, 
for a day, some liberty of speech : hut shall 
not, I trust, he hereafter shaves: Tor wc' arc 
hem free. Vet, what new illegal burdens our 
estates and person', have groaned under, my 
heart yearns to think of, niy^tongue faulters to 
utter. 

“The grievances, by which wc are oppressed, 

I draw under two heads ; acts of jiower against 
law, and the judgments of lawyers iigainst our 
liberty." 

Having mentioned three iUe!l;al judgments 
passed within his memory; that by winch the 
Scots, born after James's accession, were ad- 
mittecl to all the privileges of English siihjicts ; 
that by which the new impositions had been 
warranted ; and the late one, by which arbi- 
trary iiiiprisoiimeiits were authorised ; he thus 
proceeded : 

“ I can live, though another, who has no 
right, be put to live along with me; nay, I can 
live, though burdened with impositions, be- 
yond what at present I labour under: hut to 
iiave my liberty, which is the soul of my life, 
ravished from me ; to have my person pent hp 
ill a jail, without relief by law, and to be so ad- 
judged, O, improvident ancestors \ O, un- 

wise forefathers! to be so curious in providing 
for the quiet possession of our lands, and the 
liberties of parlianiencil and, at the same time, 
to neglect our personal liberty and let us lie 
in prison, and that during pleasure, without 
redress or remedy * If this be law, why do we 
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trtlk of lilKM-ties ? Why trouble ourselves with 
disputes atxjut a constitution, franchises, 
property <if g;oods and the like? What may 
any man call his own, if not the liberty of his 

pCM’SOIl ? 

** I am weary of treading these ways ; and 
therefore conclude to have a select committee, 
in (»rder to frame a petition to his majeaty for 
of these grievances. And this petition 
being read, exHiniiud, and approved, maybe 
delivered to the king ; of wlmse gracious an- 
swer wt* have: no cause to doubt, our desires 
being so reasonable, «iur intentions so loxal, 
and the manner so dutiful. Neither need W'c 
fear, that this is thc' critical parliament, as h;is 
been insinuated; or that this is tlie way to 
ilistraction : but assure ourselves of a happy 
issue. Then shall the king, as he calls us his 
great eouneil, find us his true coiineil, and own 
us his good council.”^* 

The saine tojyes w ere enforced by sir Thomas 
Wentworth. After mentioning projectors and 
ill ministers of state, “These,** said be, “ have 
introduced a privy-council, ravishing, at once, 
the spheres of all ancient government ; *lestroy- 
ing ail lihiTty ; imprisoning us without bail or 
bond. Tlicy have taken from iis-i — V\hat 
shall I say? Indeed, w^iat have they left us? 
By tearing up the roots of all property, they 
have t,iken from us every means of supply ing 
the king, and of ingratiating ourselves by 
voluntary proofs of our duly and attachnietit 
towards Itim. 

** To the making whole all these breaches, 
J shall apply mystdf ; and, to all these diseases, 
shall piopound a remedy. one and the 
same thing have flie king and the people been 
hurt, and by the same inusttliey bcM'ured. We 
must vindicate: What? New things? No: 
our ancient, legal, and vital liberties: by re- 
inforcing the laws ciwieted by our ancestors ; 
by setting such a stamp upon them, that no 
licentious spirit shall ci:u’e beneeforth to in- 
vade them. And slirdl we think this a way 
to i^eak a parliament? No: our desires are 
modest and .just. I speak both for llie interest 
of king and peoph*. If we i-njoy not these 
rights, it will be impossible for us to relieve 
him. Let us never, tluTcfore, <l()ubt of a fa- 
vourable reception from bis gootlness.*’^ 

These sentiments were unanimously em- 
braced by the whole house. Even the court 
parly pretended not to plead in defence of the 
late measures, any thing hut the necessity to 
which the king had heeti reduced, by the ob- 
stinacy of the two former parliaments. A 
vote, therefore, was passed without opposition 
against arbitrary ImpriMonmeiils and forced 
loans.^ And tlie spirit of liberty having ob- 
tained some content me(tt by this exertion, the 
reiterated messages of the king, who pressed 
for supply, were attended to with more temper. 
Five suteidies were voted him; with which, 


tl^ougb much inferior to his wants, he declared 
himself well satisfied ; and even tears of affec- 
tion started in his eye, when he was informed 
of this eoneession. The duke*s approbation 
too was mentioned by secretary Coke ; hiit the 
conjunction of a subject with the sovereign 
was ill received by the house.^ Though dis- 
gusted with the king, the jealousy which they 
felt for his honour was more sensible th.aQ 
that which his unbouiidt'd confidciiee in the 
dukt* would allow even himself to entertain. 

The supply, though voted, was not, as yet, 
passed into a law ; and the commons resolved 
to ein))loy the interval, in providing some 
b.arriers to their rights and liberties so lately 
violated. I'liey knew that their own vote, 
declaring the ilh'gality of the former measures, 
had not, of itself, .sufheient authority to se- 
cure the constitntitm against future invasion. 
.Some art to that piirpo.se must receive the 
sauetioii of the whole legislature; and they 
appointed a committee to prepare the model 
of so important a law. By collecting into 
one effort all the dangerous and oppressive 
claims of his prerogative, Charles had exposed 
them to the hazard of one assault ; and had 
farther, by presenting a nearer view of the 
eonst'quenees attending thciiH roused the in- 
fh‘pendeiit genius of the eoiiimons. I'Vireed 
loans, benevolences, taxes without consent of 
parlianifuit, arbitrary iniprisonments, the bil- 
leting of soldiers, martial law *, these were 
the grievances complained of, and against 
these an i»tcrn,'il remedy was to be provided. 
'The commons pretended not, as they aniriiied, 
to any unusual jiowers or privileges : they 
aimed only at securing those which bad been 
transmitted them from their ancestors : and 
their law they re.solved to call a Pktition of 
Ricii'i ; .as implying that it eoutaiiied a corroln)- 
ratioii or ex))lanation of the ancient constitu- 
tion, not any infringement of royal prerogative, 
or acquisition of new liberties. 

While the committee was employed in 
framing the petition of right, the favourers 
of (.ach party, both in parliament and through- 
out the nation, were engaged in disputes 
aiiont this bill, which, in all likelikood, was 
to form a memorable (era in the English go- 
vernment. 

That the staiuter., said the partisans of the 
cominons, which Secure English liberty, arti 
not Wcome obsolete, appears lienee, that the 
English have ever been free, and have ever 
been governed by law and a limited consti- 
tution. Privileges in particular, which are 
founded on the Gnr.AT CiiARTKit, must always 
remain in force, because derived from a source 
of never-failing authority; regarded in all 
ages, as the most sacred contract between 
king and people. Such attention was paid to 
this charter by our generous ancestors, that 
they 'got the confirmation of it rc'tcrated 
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hirty several times ; and even secured it by «i 

If, which, thong'll vulgarly received, seems 
11 the execution impracticable. They have 
‘stablished it as a maxim, That even a statute^ 
vhtch should he enavted in conirudtction to any 

itele of that charier^ cannot have force or 
mhdity. But with regard to that important 
irticle which secures personal liberty; so far 
roin attempting, at any time, any legal in- 
Viiigcmcntof it, they have cormborated it, hy 
\\ statutes, and put it out of all doubt and 
‘ontroversy. If in practice it has often been 
iolated, abuses can never come in the place 
if rules ; nor can any rights or legal powers 
>e derived from injury and injustice. But tlie 
itle of the subject to personal lilwrty nof 
inly is founded on ancient, and therefore the 
nost sacred laws: it is confirmed hy the whole 
kNAi.ouY of the government and constitution. 

I free monarchy in which every individual is 
I slave, is a glaring <‘ontradiction ; and it is 
‘e({uisite, where the laws assign privileges to 
he different onlers of the slate, that it like- 
vise secure the. iiidept‘!idc.nce of the members, 
f any dillVreiice eon hi be made in this parti- 
•ular, it were better to ahatidon even life or 
miperty to the arbitrary will of the prince; 
jor would such iniinedi Ue danger ensue, from 
hat concession, to the laws and to the pri- 
dlcges of the peo]ile. To bereave of his life 
i man not. eondomned by any legal trial, is so 
‘gregious an exercise of tyranny, that it must 
it oij(‘e shock the natural humanity of pritu’cs, 
md (‘onvey an alarm throughout the whole 
'otnnionwealth. To confiscate a man’s for- 
uiie, besides its being a most atrocious act of 
dolcncc, exposes the monarch so much tt) the 
tiiputatioTi of avarice and rapacity, that it will 
icldoin he attempted in any civilized govern- 
uent. But coiifiiicment, though a less striking, 
s IK) less severe a punishment ; nor is there 
my spirit so erect and independent, as not to 
jc broken by the long contimuuiee of the 
•ileiit and inglorious sufferings of a jail. The 
)ower of imprisonment, therefore, being the 
most natural anil potent engine of arbitrary 
government, it is absolutely necessary to n»- 
move it frAn a government which is free and 
egal. 

The parti.sans of the court reasoned after a 
lilfercnt manner. The tru® rule of goveni- 
neut, said they, during any perioil, is that to 
vhich the people, from time immemorial, have 
jceii accustomed, and to which thev naturally 
a prompt obedience. A praciii?e which 
lias ever struck their senses, and of which 
hey have seen and heard innumerable prece- 
hiis an authority with them much su- 
perior to that which attends maxims derived 
jroni antiquated statutes and mouldy records, 
i|i vain do the lawyers establish it as a principle, 
-h.it a statute can never be abrogated^ by 
opposite custom ; but requires to be expressly 


repealed by a contrary statute ; while they pre- 
tend to iueulcatf, an nxioM peculiar to English 
jiirisjirudenee, they violate the mo.st established 
IiriiK'iples of human nature; and even, by 
nccc*.ss«ry consequence, reason in contradiction 
to law itsidf, which they would represent as 
so sacred and inviolable. A law, to have any 
authority, must he derived from a legislature, 
which has right. And whence do all legisla- 
tures derive their right hut from long custom 
and established practice? if a statute contrary 
to public good, has, at any time, been rashly 
voted and assented to, cither from the violence 
of faction, or the inexperience of senates and 
prinee.s, it cannot be more effectually abro- 
gated, than hy a train of contrary precedents, 
which prove, that, hy common consent, it has 
tacitly been set aside, as inconvenient and iin- 
practieahle. Such has been the case witli att. 
those statutes enacted during tuvbulqtit tunes 
ill ordiT to limit royal prerogative, and cramp 
the sovereign in his protection of the public, 
and his execution of the laws. But .above all 
hranchf ‘8 of prerogative, that which is most 
necessary to be j)reser\cd, is the jiovvcr of jiii- 
prisonment. Faction and discontent, like 
diseases, frequently arise in every politir::il 
body; and during these disorders, it is by the 
salutary €*xcrcise alone of this discretionary 
power, that rebellions and eivil wars ean he 
prevented. To ciren inscribe this power is to 
destroy its nature: entirely to abrogate it, is 
itiipr.actieul)lG ; and the attempt itself must 
prove dangerous if not pernicious to the public. 
The supreme lyagistrate, in critical and tur- 
bulent times, will never, agipeahly either to 
prudence or duty, allow the state to perish, 
while there remains a remedy, which, how ir- 
regular soever, it is still in his power to apply. 
And if, moved by a regard to ]>ublic good, he 
employs any exercise of power condemned hy 
recent and express statute, how* greedily, in 
such dangerous times, will factious leaders 
seize this pretence of throwing on his govern, 
ment tfie imputation of tyranny and despoti?#h } 
Were the alternative quite necessary, it were 
surely iiiu(*h better for human society to he 
deprived of liberty than to be destitute of 
government, 

lmparti.il reasoners will confess, that this 
subject is not, on both sides, without its diffi- 
culties. Where a general and rigid law is en- 
acted against arbitrary imprisonment, it would 
appi‘ar, that government cantiut, in times of 
sedition and faction, be conducted but by temt 
porary suspensions of the law; and such an 
expedient was never thought of during the age 
of Charles. The meetings of parliament were 
too precarious, and their determinations might 
be too dilatory, to serfe in cases of urgent 
necessity. Nor was it then conceived, that 
the king did not possess of himself sufficient 
power for the security and protection of his 
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people, or that the authority of these popular 
assemblies was ever to beeome so absolute, 
that the iirinee must always conform himself 
to it, .mtl could never have any occasion to 
g^uard against Iht^ir practices, as well as against 
those of his other subjects. 

Though the house of lords was not insensible 
to the reasons urged in favour of the preten- 
sions of the commons, they dt'cmed the argu- 
ments pleaded in favour of the crown still 
more cogent and convincing. That assembly 
seems, during this whole period, to have acted, 
in the main, a reasonable and a nuiderate part ; 
and if their bias inclined a little too much, :is 
is natural, to the side of monarchy, they were 
far from entertaining any design of si\criHciug 
to arbitrary will the liberties and privileges of 
the nation. Ashley, the king's serjeant, having 
asserted, in a pleading before the peers, that 
the kiiigi must sometimes govern by acts of 
Ltate as well aS by law ; this position gave such 
oifence, that he was iininediately cniiiniitted 
to prison, and was not released fjut upon his 
recantation and submission. Being, how- 
ever, afraid lest tlie commons should go too 
far in their pn/iecte<l petition, the peers pro- 
posed a plan of one inyie nn)derate,Uliic!i they 
reeommi'nded to the consideration of the other 
house. It consisted merely in a general de- 
claration, that the great cliarter, and the six 
statutes conceived to he explanations of it, 
stand in force, to all intents and puq^oses; 
that, in consequence of the charter and the 
statutes, and by the tenor of the ancient cus- 
toms and laws of the realm, cyery subject has 
a fumlamental property in his goods, and a 
fundamental liberty <if his person ; that this 
property and liberty are. as entire at present 
as during any former period of the English 
government: that in all common cases, the 
common law^ ought to be the standard of pro- 
ceedings: “ And in case, that, for the security 
of his majesty's person, the general safety of 
bis people, or the peaceable government of the 
kiffi^dom, the king shall find just cause, for 
reasons of state, to imprison or restrain any 
man's person ; he was petitioned graciously to 
declare, that, within ?^convenient time, he shall 
and will express the cause of the commitment 
or restraint, either general or special, and upon 
a cause so expressed, will leave the prisoner 
immediately to be tried according to the com- 
mon law of the land."” 

Archbishop Abbot was employed by the lords 
to recommend, in a conference, this plan of 
a petition to the house of commons. The pre- 
late, as was, no doubt, foreseen from bis known 
principles, was not extremely urgent in bis ap- 
plications ; and the lower house was fully con- 
vinced that the genefhl declarations signified 
nothing, and that the latter clause left their 
liberties rather in a worse condition than be- 
fore. They proceeded, therefore, with great 


a?al, in framing the model of a petition, which 
should contain expressions more precise, and 
mure favourable to public freedom. 

The king could easily see the consequence 
of these proceedings. Though he had ottered, 
at the beginning of the session, to give his 
consent to any law for the security of the rights 
and liberties of the people; he had n(»t ex- 
pected that such inroads would he made on his 
prerogative. In order, therefore, to divert the 
c'ominons from their intention, he sent a mes- 
sage, wherein he acknowledged past errors, 
anil promised that, hereafter, there should he 
no just cause of complaint. And he added, 
“ That the affairs of the kingdom press him 
so, that he could not continue the session abu\e 
a week or two longer: and if the house he not 
ready, by that time, to do what is fit for them- 
selves, it shall be their own fault." On a 
subsequent occasion, he asked them, “ ^Vhy 
demand explanations, if yon doubt not the 
performance of the statutes, according to their 
true iiicaiiing? Explanations will hazard an 
encroachment upon the j>rerogaiive. And it 
may well he said. What need a new law to 
confirm an old, if you repose confidence in the 
declarations which his majesty iiiailc to hotli 
houses?"” The truth is tlie great charter and 
the old statutes were sutticiently clear in favour 
of pers(>n:d liberty; but as all kings of Eng- 
land bad ever, in cases of necessity or ex- 
pediency, been accustouK'd, at intervals, to 
fdude them ; and ;is Charles, in a complication 
of instances, had lately violate them ; the 
commons judged it requisite to enact a new 
law, which might not be eluded or violated, by 
any interpretation, eonstruidioii, or contrary 
preeedent. Nor was it sufficient, they thought, 
that the king promised to return into the way 
of his predecessors. His jiredecessors, in all 
times, had enjoyed too tnueh discretionary 
power ; and by his recent abuse of it, the whole 
world had reason to see the necessity of en- 
tirely retrenching it. 

The king still persevered in his cnde.avours 
to elude the petition. He sent a letter to the 
house of lords, in which he went so far as to 
make a particular declaration, ‘‘ l^.at neither 
he nor his privy-council shall or will, at any 
time hereafter, commit or command to prison, 
or otherwise restrain, any man for not lending 
money, or for any other cause, which in *his 
conscience he thought not to concern the 
public good, and the safety of king and people.” 
And he farther declared, “ That he never 
would be guilty of so base an action as to pre- 
tend any cause, of whose truth he was not 
fully satisfied." ” But this promise, though 
enforced to the commons by the commendation 
of the upper house, made no more impression 
than all the former messages. 

^mong the other evasions of the king, we 
may reckon the proposal of the house of peers. 
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to subjoin, to the iiiteiitlerJ petition of right, 
lh»* following clause: “ We humbly prc'ieiiL 
this petition to your majesty, not only with a 
care of preserving our own liberties, but with 
due regard to leave entire that sovereign power^ 
with wliich your majesty is intrusted for the 
protection, safety, and happiness of your peo- 
ple/'*^ Less penetration than was possessed 
\ by the leaders of the house of commons, could 
easily discover how captious this clause was, 
and how much it was calculated to elude the 
whole force of the petition. 

These obstacles, therefore, being surmount- 
ed, the petition of right passed the commons 
and was sent to the u|)per house. note XX, 

of the end of' this Pol.'] The peers, who were 
pr<»bably well pleased iu secret that all thc:ir 
solicitations had been cIiuIlmI by the com- 
iiions, cjuickly passed the petition without 
any material alteration ; and nothing but the 
royal assent was wanting to give it the force of 
a law. The king aceordingiy eamc to the 
house of peers ; sent fc»r the commons ; and, 
being scatctl in his <*liair of state, the petition 
wa's read to him. (ircat was now the astoni<,h- 
im*nt of all men, when, instead of the usual 
concise and idear form, by which a bill is either 
eonHimed or rejected, C’harles saiil, in answer 
to (he petition, “'llie king willetli, that right 
be done aceoi'ding to the laws and customs of 
the realm, and that the statutes be put into 
execution ; that bis hiibjeets may have no cause 
to complain of any wrong or oppre.ssian, con- 
trary to their just rights and liberties, to 
the preservation whereof he bolds himself iu 
eunscienec as inucli obliged as of his own 
prerogative.”*® 

It is surprising that Cburle.s, who had seen 
so many instances of the jealousy of the com- 
mons, who had himself so much roused that 
jealousy by his frequent evasive messages dur- 
ing this session, could imagine that they would 
rest satisfied with an answer so vague and uii- 
determinate. It was evident, that the unusual 
form alone of the answer must excite their at- 
tention ; that the disappointment must inflame 
their anger ; and that therefore it was neces- 
sary, as vhe petition seemed to bear hard on 
^niyal prerogative, to come early to some fixed 
ri'Solutioii, either gracefully to comply with it, 
or courageously to reject its 

'It happened as mighty hdve been foreseen. 
I'he commons returned in very ill humour. 
Usually, when in that disposition, their zeal 
for religion, and their enmity against the un- 
fortunate catholics, ran extremely high. But 
they had already, in the beginning of the ses- 
sion, presented their petition of religion, and 
had received a satisfactory answer; though 
they expected that the execution of the laws 
against papists would, for the future, be no 
. more exact and rigid, than they had hitherto 
*bund it. To give vent to their present iddig- 
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nation, they fell with their utmost force on 
Dr. Manwaring. 

There is nutliing which tends more to excuse, 
if not justify, the extreme rigour of the com- 
(lonsv towards Charles, than his open encou- 
ragf^ment and avowal of such general principles 
as were altogether incompatible with a limited 
government. Maiiwariiig had preached a ser- 
mon, which the commons found, upon inquiry, 
to be printed by special command of the king;*’^ 
and, when this sermon was looked into, it con- 
tained doctrines subversive of all civil liberty. 
It taught, that though property was commonly 
lodged in the subject, yet, whenever any exi- 
gency required supply, all property was trans- 
ferred to the sovereign ; that the consent of 
parliament was not necessary for the imposit ion 
jf taxes ; .'iiul that the divine laws required 
compliance with every demand, how irregular 
soever, which the prince should mai^ iq>on hj.s 
ubjects.*'^ For these doelriiiw the commons 
impeached Maiiwaring. The sentence, pro- 
nounced upon him by the peers, was, that he 
should be imprisoned during the pleasure of the 
house, lu> fined a thousand pounds to the king, 
make submission and acknowledgment of his 
ofttMice, Ive suspended during three years, be 
incapable of holding any ecclesiastical dignity 
or .secular office, and that his book be called in 
and burnt. 

It may be worthy of notice, that no sooner 
was the session ended, than this man so justly 
obnoxious to both houses, received a p.ardon, 
and w:is promoted to a living of considerable 
value.-® Some years after, he was raised to the 
see of Si. Asajm. If the republican spirit of 
the commons increased, beyond all reasonable 
bounds, the monarchical spirit of the court ; 
this latter, carried to so high a pitch, tended 
still farther to augment the former. And thus 
extremes were every where aifeeted, and the 
just medium was gradually deserftd by all men. 

From Manwaring, the house of commons 
proceeded to censure the conduct of Bucking- 
ham, Vhose name hitherto they had caiitit^sly 
forborne to mention.^* In vain did the king 
send them a message, in which he told them, 
that the session was drawing near to a con- 
clusion ; and desired, that they would not enter 
upon new business, nor cast any .aspersions on 
his government and ministry Though the 
court endeavoured to explain and soften this 
message by a subsequent message as Charles 

was apt hastily to correct any hasty step which 
he had taken ; it served rather to inflame than 
appease the commons: as if the method of 
their proceedings had here been prescribed to 
them. It was foreseen, that a great tempest 
was ready to burst on the duke ; and in order 
to divert it, the kingAhought proper, upon 
a joint application of the lords and commons, 
to endeavour giving them satisfaction with 
regard to the petition of right. He came 
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therefore to the house of peers, and prououue- 
injf the usual fonii of words, it be law as 
is desired, gave full sanction and authority to 
the petition. The acclamations with which 
the house resounded, and tiu' iiniverspl Joy 
diffused over the nation, showe<l how much 
this petition had been the object of all nieii*s 
vows and expectations.*'^*^ 

It maybe affirmed, without any exaggeration, 
that the killg’s assent to the petition of right 
produced such a change in the government, as 
was almost equivalent to a revolution ; and by 
circumscribing, in so many articles, the royal 
prcwgative, gave additional security to the 
liberties of the subject. Vet were the com- 
mons far from being satisfied with this import- 
ant concession. 'I’heir ill hunionr had been 
so much irrita<<*d by the king’s frequent 
evasions and delays, that it could not be pre- 
sently appeased b} an assent, which he allowed 
to be so reluctantly extorted from him. Per- 
haps too, the popular leaders, inqilacable and 
artful, saw the opportunity favourable; aiul, 
turning against the king those very weapons 
with which he had furnished them, resolved to 
pursue the victory. The bill, however, for five 
subsidies, which liad been fornuM’ly voted, im- 
mediately passed the* lumse because the grant- 
ing of that supply was, in a nuinner, tacitly 
contracted for, upon the royal assent to the 
petition ; and had faith licen here violated, no 
farther eonfideneo could have subsisted be- 
tween kftig and parliament. Having made 
this concession, the commons continued to 
carry their scrutiny into ev(?ry part of govern- 
ment. In some particulars their industry was 
laudable ; in sonic it may be liable to censure. 

A little after writs were issued for suinmoii- 
ing this parliament, a commission had been 
granted to sir Thomas Coventry, lord keeper, 
the earl of Marlborough, treasurer, the carl of 
Manchester, Jiresidcnt of the council, the carl 
of Worcester, privy-seal, the duke of llueking- 
ham, high admiral, and all the eoTisidcrable 
offifters of the crown ; in the whole, thirty- 
three. By this coinrnissioii, which, from the 
number of persous named in it, could be no 
secret, the commissioners were empowered to 
meet and to concert among themselves the 
methods of levying money by impositions, or 
otherwise ; ffliere form and eircuin stance, as 
expressed in the commission, mast he dispensed 
with, raiher than the substance be lost or 
hazarded.^^ 1 n other words, this was a scheme 
fdr finding expedients, which might raise the 
prerogative to the greatest height, and rcnd<‘r 
parliaments entirely usc^lcss. The commons 
applied for cancelling the commission ^nd 
were, no doubt, desirous that all the world 
should conclude the Oting’s principles to be 
extremely arbitrary, and should observe what 
little regard he was disposed to pav to the 
liberties and privileges of his people. 


fA commission had likewise been granted 
and SOUK' money remitted, in order to raise a 
thousand German horse, and transport tlicm 
into England. These were supposed to be 
levied, in order to support the projected impo- 
sitions or excises; though the nijml>er seems 
iiisuilicient for such a purpose.^** The house 
took notice of this design in severe terms 
and iu» measure, surely, could he projected 
more generally odious to the whole nation. 
It must, however, be confessed that the king 
w'as .so far right, that be had now at la«t fallen 
on the only cffeetnal mclbod for siippoitiiig 
his prerogative. But at the same lime he 
should have been sensible that, till provided 
with a sufficient military force, all his attempts, 
in opposition to the rising spirit of the nation, 
must, in the end, ]»rove wholly fruitless ; and 
th.'it the higher lie screwed up the springs 
of government, while he had so little real 
power to retain them in that forced situation, 
with mure fatal violence must they fly out, 
wln*n anv aci.-ident occurred to rc-.slore them to 
their natural action. 

Thccomniofis next resumed their censure oi 
Buckiughaiirs conduct ainl liehaviour, against 
whom they were implacable. They agreed to 
present a remonstrance to the king, in which 
tliey recapitulated all national grievances and 
misfortiiues, and omitted no circumstance 
which could render the whole administration 
despicable and odious. 'J'he compositions 
with (‘utbolics, the} said, amounted to no less 
than a toleration, hateful to God, full of dis> 
honour and disprofit to his majesty, and of 
extreme scandal and grief to bis good people 
they took notice of the violations of liberty 
above mentioned, against which the petition 
of right seems to have provided a sufficient 
remedy; they mentioned the decay of trade, 
the uiibuecessful expeditions to Cadiz and the 
isle of Rh^*, the cncouragenfeiit given to Armi- 
nians, the coinmission for transporting Gf'rman 
horse, that for levying illegal impositions ; 
and all these gricvaiu’cs they ascribed solely to 
the ill-conduct of the duke of Buckingham.^'’ 
This rcinonstraiiee was, perhaps, not the less 
pnivoking to Charles, because, joi.*ted to the 
extreme aeriinony of the subject, there were* 
preserved in it, as in most of the remonstrances 
of that age, an aflw-fcd civility and submission 
in the language. Ai2\l as it was the first retiifii 
which he met with for his late heiicficial con- 
cessions, and for his sacrifices of prerogative, 
the greatest by far ever made by an English 
sovereign, nuLhing could he more the object of 
just and natural indignation. 

It was not without good grounds that the 
commons were so fierce and assuming, 'rhough 
they had already granted the king the supply 
of five subsidies, they still retained a pledge in 
their hands, which they thought ensured them 
success in all their applications. Tonnage and 
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poundage had not yet been granted by parlia- 
iiieiit ; and the coniniuiis had artfully, this 
session, concealed their intention of invading 
that branch of revenue, till the royal assent 
had been obtained to the petition of right, 
which they justly deemed of such importance. 
They then openly assrTted, that the levying of 
toiinagt* and poundage without consent of 
parliament, was a palpable violation of the^tli- 
cient lil>erties of the peo[»le, and an open iii- 
fringciiient of the jietitioii of right, so lately 
granted.^** The king, in order to prevent the 
hnishiiig and presenting of this reiiioiist r<ance, 
came suddenly to the parliament (26'th«luiic)> 
and ended this session by a prorogation.^* 

IJcing freed for some time from the embar- 
rassment of this assembly, Charles began to 
look towards foreign wars, where all Ins efforts 
were etpiaily unsuccessful, as in his domestic 
goverrinieiit. The earl of Denbigh, brother- 
in-law to Riiekingham, was dispatched to the 
relief of Rochelle, now closely besieged by land, 
and threatened with a blockade by sea : but be 
r«‘tu»*nejl without ettcctiiig auy thing; and 
having <leelinc<l t»> attack the enemy’s fleet, he 
brought on the Knglish arms the imputation 
either of cowardice or ilbcuiiduet. In ord<*r to 
ii'})air this dishonour, the duke went to PuiMLs< 
iiKiuth, whcr»* he had prepared a coiisiderahli* 
fleet and army, on whieli all the subsidies given 
iiy parliament had been expended. This sup- 
ply had very inu<*li disappointed the king’s ex- 
pectations. The same mutinous spirit which 
prevailed in the house of eominoiis, had diifuse4l 
itself over the nation ; and the eoinmissioiiers 
(ilipoiiited for making the assessments, had 
coiiiiived at all frauds which miglit diiiiiiiish 
the supply, and reduce the crown to still 
greater necessities. This national discontent, 
eoiiimuiiieated to a desperate enthusiast, soon 
broke out in an event, which may be considered 
"as remarkable. 

Tlierti was one FelUm, of a good family, but 
of an anient, melancholic temper, who liad 
served under the duke in the station of lieu- 
tenant. His captain being killed in the retreat 
at the isle of Hh6, Felton had applied for the 
eouipa^iy; and when disappointed, he threw 
up his commission, ami retired in discontent 
from the army. While private resentment 
was boiling in his sulleiif unsociable mind, he 
heard the nation r^vltiiid with complaints 
against the duke; and he met with the re- 
monstrance of the comniuns, in which his 
enemy was represented as the cause of every 
uatioiial grievance, and as the great enemy of 
the public. Religious fauaticisrn farther in- 
flamed these vindictive reflections; and he 
laneied that he should do heaven acceptable 
service, if, at one blow, he dispatched this 
dangerous foe to religion and to his country.^* 
^ull of these dark views he secretly anived at 
Portsmouth, at the same time with tfle duke, 
VoL.II. 


and watched for an opportunity of elfecting 
his bloody purpose. 

DEATH OF BUCKINGHAM, jfuff. 23. 

• 

Buckinohavi had been engaged in conver- 
sation with Souhize and other French gentle- 
men ; and a difference of sentiment having 
arisen, the dispute, ihuugh conducted with 
temper and decency, had produced some of 
those vehement gestiLMilations and lively exer- 
tions of voice, in which that nation, more than 
the Kfiglish, are apt to indulge themselves. 
The conversation being liiiished, the duke 
drew towards tiie door ; and in that passage, 
turning liiiiisclf to speak to sir Thomas Fryar, 
a colonel in the army, he was, on the sudden, 
over sir Thoinas's shouldiT, struck upon the 
breast with a knife. Without uttering other 
words than The villain has hilled me ; in the 
same moment pulling out thgi kiiife^ he breathed 
his hist. 

No man had seen thi' blow, nor the person 
who gave it; but in the confusion, every one 
made his own <‘unjecture; aud all agrtied that 
the murdt‘r had been committed by the French 
geutlfiinen, whose angry tone of voice had been 
heard, while their words had not been under- 
stmid by the bystanders. In the huri*y of re- 
venge, tiicy had instantly been put to death, 
had thi‘y not been saved by some of more 
tcm]X3r and judgment, wjio, though they had 
the same opinion of their guilt, tfiougbt proper 
t<# reserie them for a judieial trial and exami- 
nation. 

Near the door there wfs found a hat, in the 
inside of which w'as sewed a paper, containing 
four or five lines of that remonstrance of the 
commons, which declared Buckingham an 
enemy to the kingdom ; and under these lines 
was a short ejai'ulatioii, or attempt towards a 
prayer. It w.'is easily coiielu^led that this hat 
belonged to the assassin : hut the diflieulty 
still remained, fVho that person should he? 
Fo*r the writing discovered not the nat^ ; and 
whoever he was, it was natural to believe that 
he had already fled far enough not to be found 
without a hat. 

In this hiiriys a man without a hat was seen 
walking very eoinposedJy before the door. One 
crying out. Here is the fellow wh/o killed the 
duke; every body ran to ask, Which w he? 
I'lie man very sedately answered, 1 am he, 
I'he more furious immediately rushed upon 
him with drawn swords: others, more* deli- 
berate, defended aud protected him : he him- 
self, with open arras, calmly and cheerfully 
exposed liis breast to the swords of the most 
enraged; being willing to fall a sudden sacriflee 
to tbeir anger, rathdir than be reserved for that 
public justice which, he knew, must be exe- 
cuted upon him. 

He was now known to be that Felton who 
P 
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had served in the army. Bein^ carried into 
a private room,, it was thought proper so far 
to dissemble as to tell him, that Buckingham 
was only grievously’ wounded, but not without 
hopes of recovery. Felton smiled, and toW 
them, that tt>e duke, he knew, full well, had 
received a blow which had terminated all their 
nopcs. When asked, at whose imtigation he 
bad performed that horrid deed ? he replied, 
that they needed not to trouble themselves in 
that inquiry; that no man living had credit 
enough with him to have disposed him to such 
an action ; that he had not even intrusted his 
purpose to any onf‘ ; that the resolution pro- 
ceeded only from himself, and tiie impulse of 
his own conscience; and that his mottves 
woiihl appear, if his hat were found: for 
that believing he should perish in the at- 
tempt, he had there taken care to explain 
thein.^^ ^ 

When the king v^as informed of this assassi- 
nation, he received the news in public with an 
unmoved and undisturbed count enaiiee ; and 
the courtiers, who studied his looks, conrhidctl, 
that' secretly he was not displeased to be rid 
of a minister so generally odious to the ii;i- 
tioii.^'* But Charles’s copniiand (»f hknself 
proceeded entirely from the gravity and com- 
posure of his temper. He was still, as much 
as ever, attached t<o his favourite ; and, during 
his whole life, he retained an affection for 
Buckingham*!^ friends, and a pre’pidice against 
his enemies. He urged too, that Felton should 
be put to the question, in order to extort 
from him a discovery of his accomplices ; but 
the judges declared, that though that practice 
ha<l formerly been very usual, it was al- 
together illegal. So much more exact rea- 
soiiers, with regard to law, had they become, 
from the Jealous scruples of the house of 
commons. ^ 

Meanwhile the distress of Rochelle had risen 
to the utmost extremity. That vast genius «»f 
Richelieu, which made liim form the greatest 
enterprises, led him to attempt their execution 
by means equally great and extraordinary. In 
order to deprive Rochelle of all succour, he had 
dared to project the throwing across the har- 
l)oup a mole of a mile’s extent in that hoist*;- 
ruiis ocean ; and having executed his project, 
he now held the town closely blockaded on all 
sides. The inhabitants, though pn-ssed with 
the greatest rigours of famine, still refused to 
submit; being supported, partly by the lec- 
tures of their zealous preachers, partly by the 
daily hopes of relief from England. After 
Btickiugham’s death, the commaTid of the 
fleet and army was conferred on the earl of 
Ltndesey ; who, arriving before Rochelle, made 
some attempts to break through the mole, and 
force his way into the harbour : but by the 
delays of the English, that work was now fully 
fliuihed and forfifled; and the Roidiellers, 


finding their last hopes to fail them, were 
reduced to surrender at discretion (18th Oct.), 
even in sight of the English admiral. Of 
fifteeen thousand persons shut up in the city, 
four thousand alone survived the fatigues and 
famine which they had undergone.^* 

This was the first uecessaiy step towards the 
prosperity of France. Foreign enemies, as well 
as. domestic factions, being deprived of this 
resource, that kingdom began now to shine 
forth ill its full splendour. By a steady prose- 
cution of wise plans both of war and policy, it 
gradually gained an ascendant over the rival 
power of Spain ; and every order of the state, 
and every sect, were reduced to pay submission 
fo the lawful authority of the scivereigu. I'lic 
victory, however, over the hugonots, was at 
first pushed by the French king with great 
moderation. A toleration was still continued 
to them ; the only avowed and open toleration 
whi(‘h, at that time, was granted in any Euro- 
pean kingdom. 

NEW SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 

Jaiu 20, lb‘29. 

Thf. failure of an enterprise, in whirdi the 
English nation, from religious sympathy, so 
much interested th(*nisrlv<s, eoidd not but di- 
minish the king’s authority in the parliaincnt 
during tile approaching session : hut the com- 
mons, whenasscinhlcd, found many other causes 
of complaint. Buckingham’s conduct and cha- 
racter, with some had afforded a reason, with 
others a pretence, for discontent against public 
mcasiin-s: hut after his death, there wanted 
not new reasons and new pretences for general 
dissatisfaction. Maiiwaring’s pardon and pro- 
motion were taken ivitice of: Sibthorp and 
Cosins, two clergymen, who, for like reasons, 
were no less obnoxious to the commons, had 
met with like favour from the king; Mon- 
tague, who had been ccnsunsl for moderation 
towards the catholics, the greatest of crimes, 
had been created bishop of Chichester. They 
found, likewise, upon enquiry, that all the 
copies of the petition of right, which were dis- 
persed, had, by the king's orders, annexed to 
them the first answer, which had given so little 
satisfaction to the commons.^® An expedient 
by which Charles endt'avoured to persuade the 
people that he had nokuse receded from his 
former claims and pretensions, particularly 
with regard to the levying of tonnage and 
poundage. Selden also complained in the 
house, that one Savage, contrary to the peti- 
tion of right, had been punished with the loss 
of his ears, by a discretionary or arbitrary 
sentence of the st.ar-chamber.®'^ So apt were 
they, on their part, to stretch the petition into 
such consequences as might deprive the crown 
of powers, which, from immemorial ciistoni, 
were supposed inherent in it. 
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TONNAGE AND TOUNDAGl?. 

But the c^rcat article on whicli the house of 
roinmoiis broke with the kin^, and which 
finally created in Charles a disgust to ail par- 
liaments, was their claim with regard to 
t«>nnage and poundage. On this occasion, 
therefore, it is necessary to give an account 
of the controversy. 

The duty of tonnage and poundage, in more 
ancient tinu'S, had been commonly a temporary 
grant of parliament; but it had been conferred 
on Henry V. and all the succeeding princes, 
during life, in order to enable them to main- 
tain a naval force for the defence of tin* king- 
dom. I’he lu'cessity of levying this duly bad 
been so apparent, that each king had ever 
claimed it from tin* moment (»f bis accession ; 
and the first parliaimmt of each reign had 
usually, by vote, confeiTcd on the prince 
what they found him already in possession of. 
Agreeably to the inaccurate gtmius of the ohl 
constitution, this abuse, however coiisulcTahlc, 
h.id never been perceived nor rcnicdic<l ; though 
nothing could have been easier than for the 
parliament to have prevented it . By granting 
this duty to each prince, during his own life, 
and, for a year after his demise, to the siic- 
eesfMU*, all iuconveiiicncics had been olniatcd; 
and yet the duty had never for a moment been 
levied without proper authority. But cou- 
trivaue<'s of that nature were not tlmught of 
during those rude ages ; and as so eoinplicated 
and Jealous a government as lh<; English can- 
not subsist without many such refinements; 
it is easy to see how favourable every inac- 
curacy must formerly have provetl to royal 
authority, which on all cnicrgcueics was ob- 
liged to supply, by discrctitmary power, the 
great deficiency of the la\v.s. 

'Mie parliament did not grant the duty of 
tonnage and poundage to Henry VIII. till the 
sixth of his reign: yet this prince, who li:id 
not then raised his power to its greati’St height, 
eonlinned, during that whole time, to levy' 
the imposition: the parliament, in their very 
grant, blame the merchants who had neglected 
to ni;Ae payment to the crown ; and though 
one expression of that bill may seem ambi- 
guous, they employ the plainest terms in calling 
tonnage and poundage •the king’s due, even 
before that duty w.'is Aioiiferred on him by par- 
liamentary authority.^® Four reigns, and 
above a whole eentury, had since elapsefJ ; and 
this revenue had still been levied before it was 
voted by parliament. So long had the inac- 
curacy continued, without being remarked or 
corrected. 

louring that short interval which passed be- 
tween Charles's accession and his first parlia- 
ment, he had followed the example of his 
predecessors; and no fault was found. with his 
conduct in this particular. But what was most 


nnnarkahle lu tlir proceedings of that house 
of commons, and what proved beyond contro- 
versy that they had seriously formed a plan 
for reducing their prince to subjection, was, 
that instead of granting this supply during the 
king's lifetime, as it had been enjoyed by all 
his immediate predecessors, they voted it only 
for a year; and, after that should he elapsed, 
reserved tti tlieinselves the power of renewing 
or refusing the same concession.**^ Btit the 
hcjiise of peers, who saw that this duty was 
now hcfome more necessary than ever to 
supply the growing necessities of the crown, 
and who did not approve of this cneroael dug 
spirit in the commons, rejected the hill ; and 
the dissolution of that parliament followed so 
soon after, that no attempt seems to have bee n 
made for obtaining tonnage and poundage in 
any other form. [tSctf notv YY, al the end of 
this f oL] • 

Charles, meanwhile, eoatinned still to levy 
this duty by his own authority; and the nation 
was so aecuistoined to that exertion of ni>al 
power, that no scruple was at first entertained 
of submitting to it. But the* succeeding par- 
liament excited doubts in c*vcry one. The 
eoniifions took there some steps towards de- 
c-hiring it illegal to wvy tonnage and poinulage 
without consent of i>arliainent ; and they 
openly showed their intention of employing 
this engine, in ordiT to extort from the crown 
concessions of the most impytant naliire. 
But ( Inules was not yet sufficiently tamed iti 
compliance; aud the abrupt dissolution of 
that parliij^metit, as above relateil, j)ut an end, 
for the time, to their farther pretensions. 

The following interval helwecii the second 
and third parliament was distinguished by so 
inanv exertions of prerogative, that men liad 
little leisure to attend to the affair of tonnage 
and poundage, where the abuse of power in 
the crown miglit seem to be of a more disput- 
able nature. But after the commons, during 
the precedent session, had remialicd all these 
grievances Ijy means of their petition "^if right, 
which they deemed so necessary ; they after- 
wards proceeded to take the matter into eoiisi- 
deration, and they showed the same intention 
as formerly, of exacting, in return for tho 
grant of this revenue, vei7 large compliances 
on the part of the erowii. Their sudden pro- 
rogation prevented them from bringing tlieir 
pretentions to a full conclusion. 

When Charles opened this session, he had 
foreseen that the same controversy would arise; 
and he therefore took care, very early, among 
many mild and reconciling expressions, to in- 
form the commons, ** That he had not taken 
these fluties as appertaining to his hereditary 
prerogative ; but trfit it ever was, and still is, 
his meaning to enjoy them as a gift of his 
people : and that, if he had hitherto Iwied 
tonnage and poundage, he pretended to justify 
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himself only hy the nercssity of so doing-, not 
by any right which he assumed."^' Tliis con> 
cession, which probably arose from the king’s 
moderate temper, now freed from the impulse 
of Buckiiighanrs violent counsels, might havp 
satisfied the commons, had they entertained 
no other view than that of ascertaining 
their own powers and privileges. But they 
curried their pretensions much higher. They 
insisted, as a necessary preliminary, that the 
king should once entirely desist from levying 
these duties; aft(T which, they were to take 
it into consideration, how far they would restore 
him to the |>ossession of a revenue, of which 
he hud clearly divested himself But, besides 
that this extreme rigour had never been exer« 
eised towards any of his predecessors, and 
many obvious uicoiivenicncies must follow from 
the intermission of the customs ; there %vei*e 
other re.-istuis^ which deterred Charles from 
civiuplying with so«<hard a condition, it was 
probable that the commons might renew their 
former ]»roject of makiug this revenue only 
temporary, and thereby re<lueing their prince 
to perpetual dependence ; they certainly would 
cut oif the new impositions which Mary and 
Klizaheth, but especially tiames, had l(;vied, 
and whi<'h frirmed no despicable part of 
the public revenue; and they openly de- 
(*lared, that they had at present many impor- 
tant pretensions, chiefly with regard to reli- 
gion ; and if compliance were refused, no 
supply must be expected from the commons. 

It IS easy to see in what an inextricable la- 
byrinth diaries was now involved. By his own 
coTieessioris, by the general principles of the 
iCiiglish government, and by the form of every 
hill which had granted this duty, tonnage and 
poundage was derived entirely from the free 
gift of the people; and, consec]ueiit1y, might 
lie withdrawn at their ple?isure. If unreason- 
able in their refusal, they still refused nothing 
but what was their own. If public necessity 
required this supply, it might be thought also 
to rer|ub‘(‘ the king's compliance with those 
conditions which were the price of obtaining 
it. Though the motive for granting it had 
been the enabling of the king to guard the 
seas, it did not follow, that because he guarded 
the seas, he wa« therefore entitled to this 
revenue, without farther formality ; since the 
people had still reserved to themselves the 
right of judging how far that service merited 
such a supply. But Charles, notwithstanding 
his public declaration, was far from assenting 
to this conclusion in its full extent. The plain 
consequence, he saw, of all these rigours, and 
refiiieiTients, and inferences, was, that he, 
without any public necessity, and witliout any 
fault of his own, must, of k sudden, even from 
bis accession, he<‘ome a magistrate of a veryilif- 
feront nature from any of his predecessors, and 
must fall into a total dependence on subjects 


over wjiom former kings, especially those im- 
mediately preceding, had exercised an authority 
almost unlimited. Entangled in a chain of con- 
sequences which he could not easily break, be 
was inclined to go higher, and rather deny the 
first principle, than admit of conclusions which 
to him appeared so absurd and unreasonable 
Agreeably to the ideas hitherto^ eritertainea 
both by natives and foreigners, the monarch 
he esteemed the essence and soul of the Eng- 
lish government; and whatever other power 
pretended to annihilate, or even abridge, the 
royal authority, must necessarily, he thought 
either in its nature or txereisc, be deemed no 
better than an usurpation. W'illing to pre- 
serve the ancient harmony of the constitution, 
he had ever intended to comply, as far as he 
easiltf could, with the ancient forms of adnii- 
nistratiun : but when these forms appeared 
to him, hy the inveterate obstinacy of the 
coiiiinuns, to have no other tendency than to 
disturb that harmony, and to introduce a new 
constitution; he concluded, that, in this violent 
situation, what was subordinate must nce(‘S- 
sariiy yield to wliat was principal, and the 
privileges of the pt'oplc, for a time, give place 
to ru}al preiogative. rroin the rank of a iiio- 
nareh, to he degraded intoasl<i\cof his insolent, 
ungrateful subjects, seemed, of all indignities, 
the greatest; and nothing, in his jndgnu'iit, 
could exceed the humiliation attending such 
a state, hut the meanness of tamely suhinittiiig 
to it, without making some eiforts to preserve 
the authority transmitted to him by his pre- 
decessors. 

Though these were the king’s N'dectioiis 
and resolutions before the ;iarl lament assem- 
bled, be did not iinniediately break with them, 
upon their delay in voting him this supply, 
lie thought that be ('oiild better justify any 
strong measure which he might afterwards lie 
obliged to take, if he allowed them to carry 
to the utmost extremities their attacks upon 
his government and prerogative.^* He con- 
tented himself, for the present, with soliciting 
the house by messages and speeches. But the 
commons, instead of hearkening to his solici- 
tations, proceeded to carry their serutii»y into 
his maiiageiiiein: of religion, which was the 
only grievance to which, in their opinion, they 
had not as yet, hy Cheir petition of right, 
a)>plied a sufficient reihv(ly. 

ARMINIANISM. 

It was nut possible that this century, so 
fertile in religious sects and disputes, could 
escape the controversy concerning fatalism 
ami free-will, which, being strongly interwoven 
both with philosophy and theology, bad, in all 
ages, thrown every school and every ehiirch 
into such iiicxtricalile doubt and perplexity* 
The firrt reformers in England, as in othei 
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European countries, had embraced the must 
rig:id tenets of predestination and absolute 
decrees, and had composed, upon that system, 
all the articles of their relig;ious creed. But 
these prinriplcs having; met with opposition 
from Armiiiius and his sectaries, the controversy 
was soon brought into this island, and begfan 
here to diffuse itself. The Anninians, findius^ 
more encoiirajrenient from the superstitious 
spirit of (he church than from the fanaticism 
of the puritans, gTadually incorporated thcin> 
s<‘)vcswith the former; and some of that sect, 
by the indulg;ence of «laines and Charles, had at- 
laiiicd the hig;hcst preferments in the hierarchy. 
But their success with the public had not been 
altof^ctluT answerable to that which they met 
with in the church and the court. Throughout 
the iiatiuii, they still lay under the reproach 
of innovation and heresy. The commons now 
levelled .'ig^ainst them their forinidahlc censure.^, 
and made theni the objects of daily invective 
and declamation. Their protectors were stig- 
m.-ilized; their tenets canvassed; their \ic\vs 
represented as dangerous and pernicious. 'I o 
inip.irtial spectators surely, if any such h.*id 
Ih'cii at that time in England, it ti>ust have 
given great entertainment, to see a popular as- 
sembly, inflamed with fact run andenthu.siasiii, 
]ireteiid to discuss questions to which the 
greatest philosojdiers, in the tranquillity of 
retreat, had never hitherto been able to find 
any satisfa<‘tory solution. 

Amidst that complication of disputes in which 
men were then involved, we may observe, that 
the appellation jniritan stood for three [lar- 
tics, which, though commonly united, were yet 
acdiiated by very different views and nuitives. 
Tliere were the political jiuritaiis, who main- 
tained the highest principles of civil liberty; the 
puritans in discipline, who were averse to the 
ceremonies and episcopal government of the 
church ; and the doctrinal puritans, who rigidly 
defended the speculative system of the first 
reformers, lii opposition to all these, stood the 
court party, the hierarchy, and the Arniinians; 
only with this distinction, that the latter sect, 
ladng introduced a few years before, did not, 
as yeUj comprehend all those who were favour- 
able to the church and to iiioiiarchy. But, as 
the controversies on every subject grew daily 
warmer, men united themselves mure inti- 
mately with their .^rfieiids, and separated 
themselves wider from their antagonists ; and 
the di',tinction gradually became quite uniform 
and regular. 

This house of eominons, which, like all the 
preceding during the reigns of James and 
CMiarles, and even of Elizabeth, was much go- 
verned by the puritanical party, thought 
that they could not better serve their cause 
than by branding and piiiiishiiig the Arminian 
sect, which, introducing an innovation in the 
church, were the least favoured and least 


fH>weiful of all their antagonists. Fmin tliis 
measure it was easily foreseen, that, besiiles 
gratifying the animosity of the doctrinal puri- 
tans, both the puritans ill dis<npiiiie, and those 
iv politics, would reap considerable? advantages. 
Laud, Neile, Montague, and other bishops, 
who were the chief supporters of episcopal 

vcrriineiit, and the most zealous partisans of 
the dis^'ipliiie and ceremonies of the cliureli, 
were all supposed to he tainted with Arininiari- 
isin. The same mi'ii and their disciples were 
the strenuous preachers of passive ohedience, 
and of entire siihmissiori to princes; and if 
these could once he censured, and he cxpellcfl 
the church and court, it was concluded, (liat 
I the hierarchy would receive a mortal blow, the 
^remouies he less rigidly insisted on, and the 
king, deprived of his most faithful friends, he 
obliged to abate those high claims of jireroga- 
iivi‘, on which at present he insj^ted. 

But Charles, besides a >jiew of the political 
consequences which must result from a cumpli- 
iii(‘e viith such pretensions, was strongly detcr- 
iiiiin d, from principles of piety and conscience, 
to oppose them. Neither the dissipation incident 
to\outh, nor the jilciisures attending a high 
fortune, had been able to prevent this virtuous 
prince from embracing the most sincere senti- 
ments of religion ; and (hat character which, in 
th.at ndigious age, should have been of infinite 
advantage to him, proved in the end the chief 
cause of hi.s ruin ; merely hccau|e the religion 
adopted by liim was not of that precise inode 
and sect which he^an to prevail among liis 
.sulijerts. His piety, though remote from po- 
pery, had a tincture of sypcrstitioii in it; an<l, 
iieiiig avei*se to the gloomy spirit of the puritans, 
was represented by them as tending towards 
the ahomiiiations of antichrist. Laud also had 
unfortunately acquired a great ascendant over 
him : aud as all those prelates, obnoxious to 
the cutiiinons, were regarded*a8 his chief friends 
and most favourite courtiers, he was resolved 
not to disarm aud dishonour himself, by aban- 
doning them to the reseutn»ent of his t^emies. 
Being totally unprovided with military force, 
and finding a refractory independent spirit to 
prevail among the people ; the most solid basis 
of his authority, he thought, consisted in the 
support whicli he reei’ived from the hierarchy. 

Ill tlie deflates of the conunons, which are 
transmitted to us, it is easy to discern so early 
some sparks of that enthusiastic fire, which 
afterwards set the whole nation in combustion. 
One Rouse made use of an allusion, vfhieh, 
though familiar, seems to have been iKirrowed 
from the writings of lord Bacon.^^ “ If a man 
meet a dog alone,*' said he, “ the dog is fear- 
ful, though ever so fierce by nature: but if 
the dog have his master with him, he will set 
upon that man from whom he 6ed before. 
This shows, that kiwer natures, being backed 
by higher, increase in courage and strength*, 
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and certainly luan, being backed with (>m. 
niputeiicy, is a kind of omnipotent creature. 
All things arc possible to him that believes ; 
and where all things are possible, there is a 
kiiifl of oiiinipotency. Wherefore, let it be 
the unanimous consent and resolution of us 
all to make avow and covenant henceforth to 
bold fast our God and our religi<iii ; and then 
shall we henceforth expect, with certainty, 
lia|)piiicss in this worhl.*’ 

Oliver Cromwell, at that time a j’oung man 
of no account in the nation, is iiieiitioned in 
these debates as complaining of one who, he 
was told, preached flat popery.**^ It is amusing 
to observe the iirst words of this fanatical hy- 
pocrite correspond so exactly to his character. 

'['l»e iniiuiries and deh<ites concerning ton- 
nage and poundage went hand in hand wiih 
these theological or metaphysical eoutn)ver- 
sies. The officers of the nistoiii-housc were 
sutninoned before ^.he coninions, to give an 
account by what authority they had seized the 
gof)ds of merchants who had nd'uscd to pay 
thfsC duties : the barons of the exche(|uer were 
Cjucstioned coucerniiig their clecrecs on that 
head.'^'^ One of the sheritTs London was 
committed to the Tower for his a<*livi^y in 
supporting the oflicers of 'the custom-house : 
the goods of Rolles, a merchant, and ni(*iiih(n’ 
of the house, being seized for his relus.d t(i 
pay the duties, complaints were iiiad(‘ of this 
violenec, as if it were a breach of priMh'gi* 
C'harles su|)pofted his oificers in all these mea- 
snres; and the quarrel grew every day higlu.T 
between him and the comnions.'^^^ Mimtioii 
was matle in the lunisc of inipeif’ehiiig sir 
Kichard Weston, the treasurer;’*^ and tlie 
king bf'gcan to entertain thoughts of rinishiiig 
the session by a dissolution. 

Sir J<ihu Elliot framed a remoristraiice 
against levying tonnage and poundage without 
consent of parliafnent, and offered it to ihe 
clerk to read. Jt wiis refused, lie read it 
himself. The question being then called for, 
the spetiLer, sir John rineh, said, That hf. hdd 
a Command J\jpm the king to adjourn^ and to 
fmt m question."’^ Upon whif:h he rose and 
left the chair. The whole house was in an 
uproar. The speaker was jiusIkhI ]>Hck into 
the chair, and forcibly held in it by Hollis and 
Valentine; till a short remonstrance was 
framed, and was passed by acclamation rather 
than by vole. Papists and Armiiiiatis were 
there declared f*apital enemies to the common- 
wealth. Those who levied tonmige and pfmnd- 
age were branded with the same epithet. And 
even the merchants who should voluntarily 
jiay these duties, were denominated bet lasers 
of English liberty, and })uti]ie enemies. The 
doors being locked, the gLmtlem.tti usher of 
the house of. lords, who was sent liy the king, 
couU not get admittance till this re moiiiit ranee 
was flnished. By the king’s order, he took 


the in^ce from the table, which ended their 
proceedings.^''^ And a few days after (lOth 
March) the parliament was dissolved. 

The discontents of the nation ran high, 
oil account of this violent rupture between 
the king and parliament. These discontents 
Charles inflamed by his aireetalion of a seve- 
rity which he had not power, nor probably 
inclination, to carry to extremities. Sir Miles 
Hobart, sir Peter Hey man, Seldcn, Coritou, 
Long, Strode, w'ere coinmiCled to prison, on 
account of tlie last tumult in the house, 
which was called sedition.^^ With great dif- 
liculty, and after several delays, they were 
released; and the law was generally supposed 
to 1h* wrested, in order to prolong their im- 
}>risonmcnt. Sir John Elliot, Hullis, and 
Valeiiiiiie, were summoned to their trial in 
the king’s bench, for seditious speeches and 
behaviour in parliament; hut refusing to an- 
swer before an infciior court for their conduct 
as iiiemhers of a siqicrior, they were con- 
demned to l)e iinprisoiied during the king's 
pleasure, to find sureties for their good be- 
haviour, and to h(‘ fined, the two former a 
thousand ]iouuds a- piece, the latter five hun- 
dred.’* Tins Sent cnee, procured by the in- 
j fluem*e of the eiown, servcil only to show the 
king’s <h^n*gard to the privileges of parlia 
incut, and to ac'ijuirc an immense stock of 
popularity to the sulVerers, who had so bravely, 
in opposition to arhitr.iry power, defended the 
liberties of their native country. 'J'he <‘oiu- 
moiis of Lug laud, though an immense body, 
and pos*,essed of the greater part of national 
properly, were naturally somewhat defem*e- 
Icss ; ]>ee.mse of their personal ecpi.ality, and 
their want of leaders; hut the king’s seventy, 
if these prov'ciitioiis dc'icrve the name, here 
pointHil out leaders to them whose resentment 
w.'ts inflamed, and who^e courage was nowise 
daiintiMl by the hardships whieli they had un- 
dergone in so honourable a cause. 

So iiiuch did these prisoners glory in tlieir 
sufferings, that though they were promised 
liberty on tliat condition, they would not ooii- 
deseeiid ev«Mi to present a petition to the king, 
expressing their sorrow for having oflVlided 
hiiiK^'^ 'J'hcy unauiiiiously refused to find 
sureties for their good behaviour; and dis 
dallied to accept of deliverance on such easy 
terms. Nay, Hollis wdSh^o industrious to con- 
tinue his meritorious distress, that, when one 
offered to hail him, he would not yield to the 
rule of court, and he himself bound with hit 
friend. Even Long, who had actually found 
sun tics ill the chief justice's ehamber, declared 
ill court, that his sureties should no longer 
coiitinue.'**^ Yet because sir Joiiu Elliot hap- 
pened to die while in custody, a great clamour 
w;is raised against the administration; and he 
was universally regarded as a martyr to the 
liberties 6f EngUiid.'*'^ 
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Severities in the Star- Chambtar and High Oimmission.-^Ship Money. — Trial of Hambden. 


"HERE now opens to us a new scene, j 
CliatieSy naturally ais^usted with parlia- 
inentSy who, he fuunilf were detenuiued to 
proceed against him with unmitigated rigour, 
both in invading his firerogativc, and refusing 
him all supply, resolved not to call any more, 
till he should^see greater indications of a com- 
pliant disposition ^n the nation. Having lost 
his great fav<mrite, Buckingham, he Ix'camc 
his own minister; and never afterwards re- 
posed in any one such unlimited conlidcnce. 
As he chiefly follows his own genius and dis- 
position^ his measures are henceforth less rash 
and hasty; though the general tenor<nf his 
administration still wants somewhat of being 
entirely legal, and perhaps more of being en- 
tirely prudent. 

We shall endeavour to exhibit a. just idea of 
the events which followed for some yeais; so 
far as they regard foreign affairs, the state of 
the court, and the government of the nation. 
The incidents are neither tniiiicrons nor illus- 
trious ; hut the kiiovyledge of them is necessary 
for understanding the subsequent transactions, 
which are so memorable. 

PEACE WITH FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

Charles, desfitute of all supply, was iicces- 
sarily reduced to embrace a measure, which 
ought to have been the result of reason and 
sound ^policy : he made peace with the two 
crowns against which he had hitherto waged a 
war, entered into without necessity, and con- 
ducted without glory. Notwithstanding the 
distracted and helpless condition of England, 
no attempt was made either by France or 
Spain, to invade their enemy; nor did they 
entertain any farther ])roject, than to defend 
ihemsc Ives against the feeble and ill-concerteii 
expeditions of that kingdom. Pleased that the 
jeahiiisies and quarrels between king and par- 
liament had disarmed so formidable a power, 
the^' carefully avoided any enterprise which 
might niusc either the terror or anger of the 
English, and dispose them to domciEtic union 
and submission. The cut^avours to regain the 
good-will of the nation were carried so far by 
the king of Spain, that he generously released 
and sent home all the English prisoners taken 


in the expedition against Cadiz. The example 
was imitated by France, after the retreat of 
the English from the isle of Rhi'*. When 
princes w'cre in such dispositions, and had so 
few pretensions on each other, it eouhl not he 
difficult to eoncluilc a peace. The treaty was 
first .signed with France (Hth April).* The 
situation of the king’s affairs did not entitle 
him to demand any conditions for tlu* liiigo- 
nots, and they were abandoned to the will of 
thvdr sovi reigii. Peace was afterwards con- 
eluded with Sp.dn (51 h Nov. KkKO ; where no 
conditions were made in favour of the l*alatine, 
except that Spain promised in general to use 
their good ofiices for his rcstoratioii.*** The 
intluenee of these two wars on doniestie affairs, 
and on the dis]>ositioiis of king and people, 
was of the utmost eonsequcnec; but no alter- 
ation was madt‘ by them on the foreign interests 
of the kingdom. 

Nofliing more hap]>y can be iiiiagiiiiMl than 
the situation in which England then stood with 
regaril to foreign affairs. Europe was divided 
between the rival families of Bourbon and 
Austria, whose opposite interests, and still more 
tludr mutual Jealousies, secured the tranquillity 
of this island. Their forces were so nearly 
counterpoised, that no apprehensions were en- 
tertained of any event which could suddenly 
disturb I lie balance of power between them. 
The Spanish monarch, deemeil the most power- 
ful, lay at greatest distance : and the Eng- 
lish, by that means, possessed the advantage 
of being engaged by political motives int<» a 
more intimate union and confederacy with the 
iicigbhouring potentate. The dispcj'sed situ- 
ation of the Spanish dominions rendered the 
naval power of EngKind formidable to them, 
and kept that emjiireli^contiimal dependence. 
France, more vigorous and more compact, was 
every day rising in policy and discipline ; and 
readied, at last, an equality of power with the 
house of Austria: but her progress, slow and 
gradual, left it still in the power of England, 
by a timely interposition, to check her supe- 
riority. And thus Oharles, could he have 
avoided all dissent ions with his own subjects, 
was in a situation to make himself be courted 
anil respected hjr every power in Kunipe; 
and, wfiat lias scaivdy ever bince been attained 
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by tb<‘ priiiccs of this island, be rould eithe^lie 
active with dignity, or neutral with security. 

A neutrality was embraced by (he king; 
and during the rest of his reign, he seems to 
have little regarded foreign affairs, except so 
far as he was engaged by honour and by friend- 
ship for his sister and the palatine, to endeavour 
the proeui’ing of some relief for that unhappy 
family. He Joined his good offices to those of 
France, and mediated a peace between the kings 
of Sweden and Foland, in hopes of engaging 
the former to embrace tht* protectif>n of the 
ojjpressed protestants in the empire. Tliis w'as 
(be famed frusta vus, whose luToic genius, se- 
rojidetl by the wi'^est p<iliey, made him in a little 
lime the most distinguished monarch of the 
age, and rendered his eonntry, formerly un- 
known and neglected, of great weight in the 
balance of Europe. 'Fo eneotirage and assist 
him in las pn^jeeted invasion of (iermany, 
('harles agreed lo furnish him with six thou- 
sand men ; but, that he might prtseixe the 
appearance of neutr.dity, he iiiudc iC'e of the 
inar<|uisof naniiltoii’s uaruc.'^ That nohleiuan 
entered iiilt) an engagement with Ou.stavus; 
and iidislmg these troops in England and Scot- 
land at Charles’s e\]u*nec, he landed them in 
the Elbe. The decisive battle of Lcipsie was 
fought soon after; where the conduct of 'Filly 
and the valour of the Imperialists were overwmie 
by the superuir conduct of Gustavus and the 
s\ipcrior valour of the Swedes. VVhal re- 
iiiaiiieil of this hero’s life was one eoutinued 
series of victory, for wlu(‘h he was Us^. heludtlen 
to fortune, than to those personal endowments 
which he derived frcun nature ivml from in- 
dustry, That rapid progn ss of eonquest, which 
we so luueh admin in aneient history, was here 
renewed in modern annals ; and without that 
cause to which in former ages it had ever been 
owing. Military nations were not now engaged 
against an undisciplined and uiiw.arlike people; 
nor herot‘5 set in opposition to cowards. The 
veteran troops of Ferdinand, conduct<Hl by the 
most ctilebrated generals of the age, were fc»iled 
in every etieoiiiiter, and all Germany was over- 
run in an instant by the victorious Sw'ede. But 
by this extraordinary and unexpected success 
of bis ally, Charles failed of the purpose for 
which he framed the alliance. Gustavus, elated 
J>y prosperity, began to form more extensive 
J»lans of ambition; and in freeing Germany 
from the yoke of Ferdinand, he intended to 
reduce, it to subjection under his own. He re- 
fiised tt> restore the palatine to his principality, 
exeejit on conditions which would have kept 
him in total dependence.^ And thus the nego- 
tiation was prt>tra(‘ted, till the battle of Lut- 
^pn, where the Swedish monarch perished in 
the midst of a complete victory, which he c»l>- 
tained over his enemies. 

We have carried on these tt^nsactioinA a few 
years beyond the present period, that we might 


not be obliged to return to them ; nor be 
hem*eforth interrupted in our account of 
Charles’s court and kingdoms. 

STATE OF THE COURT AND MINISTRY. 

When wc consider Charles as presiding in 
his court, as associating with his family, it is 
diffieiilt to imagine a character at once, more 
respeclahle and more amiable. A kiiul husband, 
an indulgent father, a gentle master, a steadfast 
friend ; to all these eulogies his conduct in pri- 
vate life fully entitled him. As a nionareh 
too, in the exterior qualities, he excelled ; in 
the essential, he was not defective. His address 
and manner, though perhaps inclining a little, 
towards stateliness and formality, in the main 
corresponded to his high rank, and gave grace 
lo that reserve and gravity which were natural 
to him. The moderation aud eyuity which 
shone forth in his tem]H'r, wvmed to secure 
him against rash aud dangerous enterprises: 
the good sense which he displayed in his dis- 
course and c()nvers;ition, .seemed to warrant his 
success in cry reasonable undertaking. Other 
endowments likewise he had attained, which in 
a privall' gemlciuan yvouhl have been highly 
ornamental, and which in a great tuoiiareli 
might have proved extremely useful to his peo- 
ple. He was possessed of an excellent taste 
in .all the fine arts, and thV? love of painting was 
in some degree his favt)urite ))assio^. Learned 
beyond what is common in princes, he was a 
good Judge of writing in others, and enjoyed, 
himself, no poean talent in composition. In 
any other age or nation, tthis monarch had 
been secure of a prosperous and a happy reign. 
But the high idea of his own authority wliich 
he had imbibed, made him inea]».d>le ol giving 
way to the spirit of libf‘rty, which ffe(;an to 
prevail among his subjects. His j)olilies were 
imt supported by such vigour and foresight as 
might tmahie him to subdue their preteii.sions, 
and, maintain his prerogative at the high pilch 
to which it had been raised by his prtflcees- 
sors. And above all, the spirit of enthnsiasni 
being universally diffused, disappointed all the 
views of human prudeiu'c, aud disturbed the 
operation of every inotivt; which usually in- 
fluences society. 

But the misfortunes arising from these causes 
were yet remote. Charles now enjoyed him- 
self in the full exercise of his authority, in a 
social intercourse with his friends and courtiers, 
and in a moderate use of those pleasures which 
he most affected. 

CHARACTER OF THE QUEEN. 

After the death xi Buckingham, who had 
somewhat alienated ('harlcs from the queen, 
she is to he eonsidtM’ed as his chief friend aud 
favourite. That rustic contempt of the fair 
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sex, which James afTccted, and which, banish- 
ing them from his court, made it resemble 
more a fair or an exchange, than tlie seal of 
a great prince, wxs very wide of the disposition 
Ilf this monarch. Hut though full of con)ptai- 
sanet to the whole sex, Charles reserved all 
bis passion for his consort, to whom he at- 
tached himself with unshaken fidelity and 
confideiice. By her sense and spirit, as well as 
by her beauty, sbe justified the fondness o. 
her husband ; though it is allowed, that, being 
somewhat of a passionate temper, she precipi- 
taU'd him into hasty and imprudent measures. 
Her religion, likewise, to which she was much 
addicted, must he regarded as a great misfor- 
tune, since it augmented the jealousy whi<di 
prevailed against the court, and engaged h<‘r 
to procure for the catholics some indulgences 
which were generally distasteful to the nation.^ 
In the Airiner situation of the English go- 
vernment, whe|;, the sovereign was in a great 
nieasun! independent of his suhj<'('ts, the king 
chose his ministers cither fnim personal favour, 
or from an iipinion of their abilities, without 
any regard to their parliamentary iiit(‘rest or 
talents. Jt has since been the maxim of 
princes, wherever popular leaders tf^ncroaf'h 
loo much on niyal authority, to confer oflTices 
on them ; in expectation that they will after- 
wards become more careful not to dtmiiiibh 
that power which has become their own. I'hese 
politics were now embraced by Charles ; a sure 
proof that V secret revolution had happened in 
the eoiistitulioti,and had necessitated thepriiiee 
to adopt new maxims of government.® But 
the views of the kjng were at tiTis time so re- 
pugnant to those of the puritans, that the 
leaders, whom he gained, lost from that mo- 
ment all interest with their party, and were 
even pursued as traitors with implacable ha- 
tred and resentment. This was the case with 
sirThomas Webtworth, whom the king created 
first a baron, then a viscount, and afterwards 
earl of Straflcird ; made him president of the 
couifiil of York, and deputy of Ireland;* and 
regarded him as his chief minister and coun- 
sellor. By his eminent talents and abilities, 
Strafford merited all the confideiice which his 
master reposed in him : bis character was 
stately and austere; more fitted to procure 
esteem than love : his hdelity to the king was 
unshaken ; but as he now employed all his 
counsels to support the prerogative, which be 
had formerly bent all his endeavours to dimi- 
nish, his virtue seems nut to have been entirely 
pure, hut to have been susceptible of strong 
impressions from private interest and ambi- 
tion. Sir Dudley Digges was about the same 
time created master of the rolls : Noy, attorney- 
general: Littleton, soli Ator-gciicral. All these 
had likewise been parliamentary leaders ; and 
were men eiiiinciit in their profession. ^ 

III all ecclesiastical affairs^ and even in many 


civil. Laud, bishop of London, had great in- 
fluence over the king. This man was viituous, 
if severity of manners alone, and abstinence 
from pleasure, could deserve that name. He 
was learned, if polemical knowledge could 
entitle him to that praise. He was disiiite- 
n;sted, hut with unceasing industry lie studied 
to exalt the priestly and ))relatical character, 
which was his own. His zeal was unrelenting 
in the cause of religion ; that is, in imposing, 
by rigorous mea.siires, bis own tenets and pious 
ceremonies on the obstinate puritans, who had 
prohiiiely dart'd to oppose him. In prosecution 
oi his holy purposes, he overloo!:ejl every hu- 
man consideration ; or, in other words, the 
heat and indiscretion of his temper made him 
neglect the views of prudence and rules of 
good manners. He was in this rf.speet happy, 
that all his enemies were also imagined by him 
the t!(*rlared ciH'tnies to loyalty and true piety, 
and that every exercise of his anger, by that 
means, bet'aiiic in his eyes a merit and a 
virtue. This was the n?an who acquired so 
great an ascendant over (’harles, and who led 
him, by the facility of his tenijicr, into a con- 
duct which ]»roved so fatal to himself and to 
his kiiigdotiis. 

INNOVATIONS IN THE CHURCH. 

The humour of the nation ran at that time 
into the extreme opposite to superstition ; and 
it was with dilfieulty that the ancient cere- 
monies to which men had been accustomed, 
and which had been sanctified by the practice 
of the first reformers, could he retained in di- 
vine .service : yet was this the time which 
Laud chose for the introduction of new cere- 
monies and observances. Besides that these 
were sure to displease as innovations, there 
lay, in thi' opinion of the public, another very 
forcible objection against them. Laud, and 
the other prelates who embraced bis measures, 
were generally well instructed in sacred anti- 
€]uity, and had adopted many of those religious 
sentiments which prevailed during the fourth 
and fifth centuries ; when the Christiar 
church, as is well known, was alrtftdy sunk 
into those superstitions which were after- 
wards continued and augmented by the policy 
of Rome. The revival, therefore, of the ideas 
and practices of that age, could nut fail of 
giving the English faith and liturgy some re- 
semblance to the catholic superstition, which 
the kingdom in general, and the puritans in 
particular, held in the greatest horror and 
detestation. Men also were apt to think, 
that, without some secret purpose, such insig- 
nificant observances would not be imposed with 
such unrelenting zeal on the refractory nation ; 
and that Laud’s scheme was to lead back the 
English by gradual steps to the religion of 
their aiieesturs. They considered not, that 
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the very insignificancy of those cerctnunics nu- 
' commended them to the superstitious prelate, 
ami made them appear the more peculiarly 
sacred and religious, as they could serve to no 
other purpose. Nor was the resemblance to 
the Romish ritual any objection, but rather a 
merit, with Laud and his brethren ; who bore 
a iiiiieh greater kindness to the mother-church, 
as they called her, than to the sectaries and 
preshy terians, and frequently recommended her 
as a true Christian church; an appellation which 
they refused, or at least scrupled to give to the 
others.” So (ipeiily were these tenets espoused, 
that not only the discontented puritans be- 
lieved the church of England to be relapsing 
fast into Romish superstition . the court of 
Rome itself entertained hopes of regaining its 
authority in this island ; and, in order to 
forward Laud's supposetl good intent ions, an 
offer was twice made him, in private, of a car- 
dinal’s hat, which he declined accepting.^ His 
answer was, as he says himself, That somrUnnf^ 
da^elt within him^ which would not suffer his 
compliance ^ tilt Rome were other than it 

Aeouit lady, daughter of the earl of Devon- 
shire, having turned catholic, was asked by 
Land the reason of her eonversicni. *7'is 
chief i/f said slit;, heuiuse I hate to travel in a 
crowd, Tht; meaning of this exprt'ssioti being 
demanded, she replied, / perceive your grace 
and many others arc making' haste to Rome ; 
and Iheieforct in order to prevent my being; 
crowded, I have gone biforc you It ninst be 
confessed, that Ihongh luaud deserved not the 
n})|iellatioti of pajiist, tlie ge nius of his religion 
was, thongli in a loss tlegree, the same with 
that of the Romish : the same jirofouiul respect 
w.is exacted to the haeerdotni character, the 
s-aine submission retpiired to the creeds and 
dcciees of synods anti councils, the same pomp 
and eereniony was affected iu worship, and the 
same superstitions regard to days, postures, 
meats, and vestments. No wonder, theiefore, 
that this prelate was, every where, among the 
puritans, regarded with horror, as the fore- 
runner ol antichrist. 

As a specimen of the new ceremonies to 
^vvliieh Litfld sacrificed his own quiet and that 
of tlie nation, it may not he amiss to relate 
tliUhL* which he was accuscil of employing in 
tjie consecration of St. Catherine’s church, and 
which were the object of such general scandal 
and offence. 

On the bishop's approach to the west door of 
the church, a loud voice cried. Open, open, ye 
veer fasting' doors, that the kiny of glory may 
enter in ! Iinmediately the doors of the church 
flew open, and the bishop entered. Falling 
upon his knees, with eyes elevated and arms 
expanded, he uttered these words: This place 
is holy, the ground is holy : in the name of the 
Anther, Hon, and Holy Okost^ i pronounce it 

holy. 


Going towards the chancel, he several times 
took up from the floor some of the dust, and 
threw it in the air. When he appmached, with 
his attendants, near to the cum in union-table, 
he bqwed frequently towards it : and on their 
return, they went round the church, repeating 
as they marched along, some of the psalms: 
and then said a form of prayer, which con- 
cluded with these words: PP^e consecrate this 
church, and separate it unto thee as holy ground, 
not to he profaned any more to common uses. 

After tliis, the bishop, standing near the 
comm union- table, solemnly pronounced many 
imprecations upon such as should afterwards 
pollute that holy p1acf‘ by musters of soldiers, 
or keeping ill it jipofane law-courts, or carrying 
burdens through it. On the eouclusioii of 
every curse, he bowed towards the cast, and 
cried. Let all the people say. Amen, 

The imprecations being all so iiiuusly finished, 
tbeie were pourtMl out a number oT blessings 
upon such as bad any band in framing and 
building that saeriMl and beautiful edifice, and 
on such as hid giv'cii, or should hereafter give 
to it, any chalices, plate, ornaments, or utensils. 
At every b(‘ncdictioii, he in like manner bowed 
towards ^lic east, and cried, Let all the people 
say. Amen, 

The sermon followed; after which, the 
bishop consecrated and administered the sacra- 
ment in the following manner : 

As hi* approached the communion-tahle, he 
made many lowly reverences : and \‘oining up 
to that part of tlie table where the bread and 
wine lay, he bowed seven times. After the 
reading of many prayers, l^e ajiproaehed the 
siicraiYiental elements, and gently lifted up the 
corner of the napkin in wliieli the bread was 
placed. When he beheld the broad, he suddenly 
let fall the napkin, flew hack a step or two, 
bowed three several times towards the bread ; 
then he drew nigh again, opened the napkin, 
and bowed as before. 

Next, he laid his hand on the cup, which had 
a cover upon it, and was fiUeil with wine.* He 
let go the cup, fell hack, and bowed thrice to- 
wards it. He approached again; and lifting 
up the cover, peeped into the cup. Seeing the 
wine, he let fall the «*ovlt, started hack, and 
bowed as before. Then lie received the sacra- 
ment, and gave it to others. And many 
prayers being said, the solemnity of the con- 
secration ended. The walls .'ind floor and roof 
of the fiibric were then supposed to be suf- 
ficiently holy.* ‘ • 

Orders were given and rigorously insisted 
on, that the coinni'inion-table should be re- 
moved from the middle of the area, where it 
hitherto stood in all churches, except in cathe- 
drals.'" It was placet? at the east end, railed 
ill, and dononiinated an Altar ; as the clergy- 
man who officiated received commonly the ap- 
pellation of Priest. It is not easy to imagine 
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the diseotitents excited by this innoviitiou, and 
the siis|)ii*io!is whi(‘h it "ave rise to. 

'j'hc kneeling at the altar, and the using of 
eopcR, a species of embroidered vestment, in 
adfiiinisteriiig the sacrament, were also kKown 
to be gpi*at ol)je(‘ts of st.'andal, as being popish 
practii'es : but the o])positiou rather increased 
than abated the zeal of the prelate for the 
iiitrodiu'tion of these habits and cereinoiiies. 

All kinds of ornament, especially pictures, 
tvere necessary for supporting that mechanical 
devotion, whi<*h was purposed to be raised in 
this model of religion : Vjut as these had been 
so inueli employed by the church of Rome, and 
had given rise to so much siipci’ctition, or 
what the puritans called idolatry; it was im- 
possible to introduce them into Kuglisb 
€*hurches, without exciting general murmurs 
and t'omplaints. But Laud, possessed of pre- 
ent authoeily, jHTsisted in bis purpose, and 
made severjil attempts towanls acquiring these 
ornaments. Some of the pictures introduced 
by him wcie also found, up<tn iiupiiry, to he 
the very same that iniglit he met with in the 
mass-book. The erncifix too, that eternal 
consolation of all pious catholics, and terror to 
all sound protestants, w»s not forgott(f^ii on this 
occasion,*^ 

It was inncli remarked, that Sherfit'ld, the 
recorder of Salisbury, was tried iti (he star- 
ehamher, for having broken, coiitrary to the 
bishop of iSalishury’s express injiim tions, a 
painted window of St. Edmond's church in 
that city. He boasted, that he had destroyed 
these iiioiiu incuts of idolatry : . hut for this 
eflfort ol his zeal, 4ie was fini’d five hundred 
pounds, removed from his oflice, condemned 
to make a public acknowledgment, and be 
bound to his good behaviour.'^ 

Not only such of the clergy as neglected to 
observe eveiy ceremony were suspended and 
deprived by the high-commission court ; oaths 
were, by many of the, bishops, imposed on 
the 9 hurch-ward<*ns ; ;iiid they were swo;n to 
inform against any one who acted contrary to 
the cc<'lesiastical canons.*'’ Such a measure, 
though practised during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, gave much offence; as resembling too 
nearly the practice of the Romish impiisition. 

To show the great alienation from the 
churches reformed after the presliyleriaii 
model. Laud advised, that t he discipline and 
worship of the church should he imposed on 
tliQ English regiments and trading cmnpanics 
abroad.*^' All foreigners of the Dutch and 
Walloon congregations were commanded to 
attend the established church ; and indulgcnct: 
was granted to none after the children of the 
first denizens. *7 Scudamore too, the king's 
ambassador at Paris, had orders to withdraw 
himself from the communion of the hugoiiots. 
Even men of sense were apt to hlaiue this 
conduct, not only because it gave olTeuce in 


Ei^land, hut because in foreign countries it 
lost the crown the advantage of being consi- 
dered as the head and suppoit of the reforin- 
atioii.*® 

Oil pretence of pacifying disputes, orders 
were issued from the eoiiiieil, forbidiling, on 
both sides, all preaching and printing with 
regard to the controverted points of predcsti- 
iiatioii and free-will. But it was complained 
of, and ]irobahly with reason, that the impar- 
tiality was altogether confined to the orders, 
and that the execution of them was only 
meant .against the ('ahinists. 

In return for C harles’s indulgeiiee towards 
the chiireh, Laud and his followers took care 
to magnify, on every occasion, the regal au- 
thority, and to treat with the ntnio&t disdain 
or detestation, all puritanical pretensions to 
a free and independent constitution. But 
while these* j>rehites were so liberal in raising 
the crown at the expence of public liberty, 
they made no scruple of encroaching them- 
selves on the layal rights tin* most incontes- 
tihle; in order to exalt the hierarchy, and 
procure to their own order dominion and in- 
dependence. All the doctrines which the 
Romisli ehiir(*h had borrowed from some of 
the fathers, and which frei‘d the Kpiritual from 
.subordination to the civil power, were now 
adopted by the clinreli of England, and inter- 
woven with her jiolitical and religious tends. 

A divine and apostolical charter was insisted 
on, preferably to a legal and parliamentary 
one.*’* The sact rdoial character was inagiii- 
fied as sacreil and indeiVisihle: all right to 
spiritual autliorily, or e\eii to ])ri\ate judg- 
iiieiit in spiriturd sidijects, was refused to pro- 
fiuie laymen: ecclesiastical courts were hehl 
by the bishops in their own name, without any 
notice taken of the king's authority: and 
Charles, though exIiTinely jealous of every 
elaiin in popular asst*inblies, seemed ratV.cr to 
encourage than rc]»rcs.s those encroacbineuts 
of hi.s ‘clergy. Having fc-lt many sciisihle in- 
conveniences from the independent spirit of 
parliaments, he atta(*hed himself entirely to 
those who professed a devoted obedience to 
his crown and person ; nor did he fort»8ee that , 
the ecclesiastical jjower which he exalted, not 
admitting of any precise boundary, might in 
time become more dangerous to ]>ublic peace# 
and no less fatal to royal prerogative, than the 
cither. 

So early as the coronation. Laud was the 
|>ersou, according to general opinion, that in- 
troduced a novelty, which, though overlooked 
by (Iharlcs, made a deep impresbion on many 
of the byestauders. After the usual cere- 
monies these words were recited to the king: 
** Stand and hold fast, from henceforth, the 
place to which you have been Iieir by the suc- 
cession of your forcfi^thers, being imw deli- 
vered to you by the authority of Almighty God, 
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I and by the hands of us and all the bishops aitd 
siTvants of God. And, as you see the clergy 
to come nearer the altar than others, so re- 
ni(‘inber that, in all places convenient, you 
give them greater honour; that the Mediator 
of God and man may establish you on the 
kingly throne, to be a mediator l)ctwixt the 
clergy and the laity ; and that you may reign 
lor ever with tlesiis Christ, the King of kings, 
and Lord t)f lords.** 

'flic principles which exalted prerogative, 
vviM-t‘ iMJt entertained by the king merely as 
soil and agreeabh'to his royal t'ars ; (hey were 
also put in practice during the time that he 
rilled without parliaments. Though frugal and 
icgiilar in his expence, he wanted money for 
lli<* support of government; and he levied it 
( itlier t|»e revival of obsolete laws, or by 
vitilafions, some more open, some more dis- 
guised, of till' privileges of the nation. Though 
liinn.ineand ginille in his temper, he gave way 
Id a few severities in the star-ehaiiilier and 
bigh-eomniission, which seemed iieecssary, in 
order to support the present mode of adini* 
nistration, and repress the rising spirit of 
liberty tiiroughout the kingdom. Under thtse 
(wo beads may be rediu‘cd all the remarkable 
transactions of this reign, during some years : 
for, ill peaeeable and prosperous times, wliensi 
neutrality in foreign affairs is observed, seared;^ 
any tiling is remarkable, but wb.it is, in some 
d(‘grce, blamed or blameabic. And, lest tiie 
bopi* of relief or protection from parliament 
might eiicouriige opposition, ('harles issued a 
proelaiiiation, in wliicli he deelared, “ That 
whereas, for several ill <nids, the ealling again 
of a parliament is divulged ; though his majesty 
has shown, by freejuent meetings with bis 
people, liis love to the use of parliaments : yet 
the la(<* abuse having, for the present, driven 
liini iMiwillingly out of that course; be will 
accmuit it presumption for any one to pre- 
scribe to him jiiiy time for the calling of that 
ass(‘inbly.** This was generally construed as a 
declaration, that, during this reign, no more 
pai liainents were inU'iided to be summoned/^‘^ 
And every measure of the kiuj^’s eoiifirmed a 
suspicion ^*80 disagreeable to the generality of 
the people. 

. IRREGULAR LEVIES OF MONEY. 

1'ONNAOR and poundage eoiitinued to be 
levied by the royal authority alone. The former 
additional impositions were still exacted. Even 
tiew impositions were laid on several kinds of 
merchandise.*^ 

The custom-house officers received orders 
fi’uiii the council to enter into any house, 
warehouse, or cellar ; to search any trunk or 
diest ; and to break any bulk whatever ; in 
default of the payment of customs.**^ 

In order to exercise the militia, and to* keep 
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them in good order, each county, by an edict 
of the council, was assessed iira eei'tain sum, 
for maintaining a muster-master, appointed 
for that service.** 

Copi)M>silions were openly made with recu- 
sants, and the popish religion becaiiic a regular 
part of the revenue. This was all the perse- 
iHitioii whicli it underwent during the reign of 
(’harles.*** 

A commission was granted for compounding 
with such as were possessed of crowii-laiuH 
upon defective titles ; and on this pretence 
some ifioiif'y was exacted from the people,*'^ 

There wns a l.iw of Edward II.,*** That who- 
'ver was possessed of twi‘nty pounds a-year in 
land, should be oliliged, wiieii summoned to 
appear and to rc'ceivc the order of knightbu(»d. 
Twenty pounds, at that time, partly by the 
change of d(‘tiorni nation', partly by thtit in (he 
alue of money, were eipiivalent to two huii- 
<lred in the seventeenth cent iiry^ anil it seemed 
just, that the king should not strietly insist on 
the hater of the law, and oblige people of so 
small revemu* tt> accept of that expensive ho- 
nour. Edward VI.,*** .and queen Elizabeth,^^ 
who bad both of them made use of this expe- 
dient for Raising money, had summoned only 
those who were posbe*s-»ed of forty pouiitls 
a-year and upwards to receive* knighthood, or 
compound for their neglect ; and Charles imi- 
tated their example, in granting the same in- 
lulgcnee, (Commissioners wore appointed for 
fixing the rates of com position ; aild iustruc- 
tioiis were given to these commissioners, not 
to aerept of a less sum than would h.ive been 
due by the paAy, upon a tas^of three subsidies 
and a half,^' Nothing proves more ])lainly, 
how ill-disposed the peojile wen* to the inea- 
iires of the crown, than to observe, that they 
hnidly complained of an4>xpcdient, founded ou 
positive statute, and warranted by such recent 
precedents. The law was preU*lided to he olv 

lete ; though only one reign had intervened 
since the last exeeutiun of it. 

* « 

SEVERITIES OF THE STAR-CHAMBER 
AND HIGH COMMISSION. 

Barnakd, lecturer of St. Sepulchre's, Lon- 
don, used this expression in bis pra}er before 
sermon ; Lord^ open the ei/es «/’ the queen's 
majesty y that she may see Jesus Christf whom 
she has pierced with her infidelity ^ superstition, 
and idolatry. He was questioned in the higb- 
eotnmission eouia, for this insult on the queiAi; 
but, iiimn his submission, dismissed.'** Leigh- 
ton, who had written libels against the king, 
the queen, the bishops, and the whole admi- 
nistration, was condemned by a very severe, if 
not a cruel, sentence ; *but the execution of it 
was $u$p(*nded for some time, in expectation 
of his submission.^® All the severities, indeed, 
of this reign were exercised against those who 
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triumphed in their SLifferiiig;s, who eourted 
persecution, and braved authority ; and, on < 
that account, their punishment maybe deemed 
the more just, but the less prudent. To have 
neiflected them entirely, had it been^ con- 
sistent with order and public safety, had been 
the wisest measure that couhl have been em- 
braced ; as perhaps it had been the most seven: 
punishment that could have been inflicted on 
these zealots. 

1631. In order to g^ratify the clergy with 
a ma^nifleeut fabric, subscriptions were set on 
foot, for repairinif and rebuildin;' St. Paiirs; 
and the kin^, by his countenance and eKainjde, 
encourag^cd this laudable undeitakiiift-.^* By 
order of the privy-council, St. (ircjjory’s church 
was removed, as aii impediment to the project 
of extending and heautifyingj the cathedral. 
Some houses and shojis likewise were pulled 
down ; aijd compensation was made to the 
owners.''*^ As (.here was no immediate pros- 
pect of assembling; a parliament, such acts of 
power in tVie kin^ became necessary ; and in no 
foriiKT ap:e would the people have entertained 
any scruple with regard to them. It must lit* 
remarked, that the puritans were extremtdy 
averse to the raising of this ornanuHit to the 
capital. It savoured, as they part ended, of 
popish superstition. 

A stamp iluty was impose<l on cards : a iiew' 
tax, which, of itself, was liable to no objec- 
tion ; but appeared of dangerous conseipiciice, 
when consulered as arbitrary and illegal.'’^ 

Monopolies were revived ; an ojipressive 
method of levying money, being uniunited, 
as well as destructive of industry. Tha last 
]Mrliament of James, which abolished mono- 
polies, had left an equitable exception in favour 
of new inventions ; and on jiretence of these, 
and of erecting now companies and corpora- 
tions, was this grievance now renew efl. The 
manufacture bf soap was given to a company 
who paid a sum for their patent.^^ Leather, 
salt, and many other commodities, even down 
to Iftien rags, were put under restrictions. 

It is affirmed by Clarendon, that so little 
benefit was reaped from these projects, that 
of two hundred thousand pounds thereby levied 
on the people, scarcely fifteen huudreil came 
into the king's coffers. Though we ought not 
to suspect the noble historian of exaggeratifuis 
to the disadvantage of Charles's measures ; this 
fact, it must be owned, appears somewhat in- 
credible. The same author adds, that the 
kbig's intention was to teach his subjects how 
unthrifty a thing it was to refuse reasonable 
supplies to the crown. An imprudent project! 
to offend a whole nation, under the view of 
punishment ; and to hope, by acts of violence, 
to break their refractofy spirits, without being 
possessed of any force to prevent resistance. 

1632. The council of York had been first 
erected, * after a rebellion, by a patent from 


Henry VIII. without any authority of parlia- 
ment ; and this exercise of power, like many 
others, was indulged to that arbitrary monarch. 
This council had long acted chiefly as a cri- 
minal court; but, besides some innovations 
introduced by James, Charles thought proper, 
some time after Wentworth was made presi- 
dent, to extend its powers, and to give it a 
large civil jurisdiction, ami that in some re- 
spects discretionary.'^** It is not improbable 
that the king*s intention was only to prevent 
iiif'onveniencics, whieh arose from the bringing 
of every cause, from the most distant jiarts of 
the kingdom, into Wcstminstcr-hall : hut t!»c 
conse<}iif*ncc, in the meantime, of this mea- 
sure, was the putting of all the itoiihcrri 
counties out of the )>rotection of ordinary law, 
and siilijccting them to an authority somewhat 
arbitrary. Some irregular acts of that council 
were, this year, complained 

1633. The court of star-chamber cxtendeil 
its authority ; and it was matter of complaint, 
that it encroached upon the jiirisdietion of 
the other courts; imposing heavy fines and 
inflicting severe piinishiiK'nl, hcyoiul the usual 
course of jiistiee. Sir David Foulis was fined 
fi\c thousand pounds, chiefly hi'causc he had 
dis>,iiad(*d a friend from compounding with 
the coininissioners of knight hood.***^ 

l*ryiine, a barrister of Lincoln's-lnti. had 
written an e:norinous quarto of a thousand 
page>, which he called IIistrio^Mastf/x. Its 
profi'ssed purpose was to decry stage-plays, 
comedies, inter! ude.s, music, dancing ; hut 
the author likewise took occasion to declaim 
against hunting, public festivals, Christnias- 
keeping, bonfires, .and May-poles. His zeal 
against all these levities, lie sjiys, was first 
moved by observing, that plays sold better 
than the choicest sermons, and that they were 
frequently printed on finer paper than the 
Bible itself. Besides, that the players were 
often papists, and desperately wicked; the 
play-houses, he affirms, are Satan’s chapels, 
the play-haunters little ht Uer than incarnate 
devils ; and so many steps in a dance, so many 
paces to hell.^ The chief crime of Nero he 
represents to have hetni, his frequev.ting and 
acting of plays; and those, who nobly con-' 
spired his death, were principally moved to it, 
as he affirms, hyUbeir indignation at that 
enormity. The rest of his thousand pages fs 
of a like strain. He had obtained a licence 
from archbishop Abbot’s chaplain ; yet was he 
indicted in the star-chamber as a libeller. It 
was thought somewhat hard, that general in- 
vectives against plays should be interpreted 
into .satires against the king and queen, merely 
liecause they frequented these amuse inenlSy 
and because the queen sometimes acted a part 
in pastorals and interludes, which were repre- 
sented at court. The author, it must be owned, 
had,' in plainer terms, blamed the hierarchy.. 
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the ceremonies, the innovations in relif^idis 
worship, and the new supers! itious, introduced 
i)yLaud;^‘ and this, probably, together with 
the obstinacy and petulance of his behaviour 
i)eforc the star-chamber, was the reason why 
lis sentence was so severe. lie was condemned 
to l>e put from the bar ; to stand on the pillory 
in two places, Westminster and Chcapside; to 
osc both his ears, one in each place ; to pay 
ive thousand pounds fine to the king; and to 
}f: imprisoned during life.^* 

'J'bis same Prynne was a great hero among 
he puritans ; and it was chiefly with a view 
>f mortifying that sect, that, though of an 
lonourable profession, he was condemned by 
he Star-Chamber to so ignomiiiitMis a punish- 
neiit. The thorough- paeed i)uritans were dis- 
inguishable by the sourness and austerity of 
heir manners, and by their aversion to all 
•leasure and sewiety.’*^ To inspire them with 
letter humour was certainly, both for their 
iwn sake and that of the public, a laudable 
utei»tion in the court ; but wheilier pillories, 
lues, and prisons, were proper expedients for 
-hat purpose, may admit of some (piestiou. 

Another expedient which the king tried in 
irder to infusi* cheerfulness into tin* national 
U'votion, was not nuudi more sueeessful. Ht‘ 
"enewed his father’s edict for allowing sports 
iiid reiTCHtions on $U|)day to sneli as att<‘nde<l 
[niblic worsliip; and he ordered his proclama- 
tion for that purpose to be publiely read by tbe 
'lergy after divine servict '*'* T‘bose who were 
>urit:iiiically affected relused obedience, and 
Acre ))UMislied by suspension or dt'privation. 
Pile diilerciiccs between tbe sects were before 
iunieiciitly great ; nor was it necessary to 
rtiden tlieni farther by these inventions. 

Some encouragenieiit and prot(‘<*tion, wbich 
“he king and the bishops gave to wakes, chureh- 
iles, bride-ales, and other cheerful festivals of 
rhe common people, were the objects of like 
scandal to tbe puritans.^ 
f)n tbe 12ih of June, Charles made a journey 
[o Scotland, attended by the court, in order to 
^lold a parliament there, and to pass through 
the ceremony of his coronation. The nobility 
iiid gentry of both kingdoms rivalled eaeli 
Whrr, in expressing all duty and respect to the 
king, and in showing mutual friendship and 
regard to each other. No ofte could have sus- 
pected, from exterior appeanances, that such 
Ireadful scenes were approaching. 

One chief article of business (for it deserves 
the name) which the king transacted in this 
piirlianient, was, besides obtaining some supply, 
to procure authority for ordering the habits of 
dcrgj'inen.^® The act did not pass without 
opposition and difficulty. The dreadful sur- 
plice was before men's eyes ; and they appre- 
ticiided, with some reason, that, under sanction 
this law, it would soon be introduced aiiv^ng 
hem. I'hoiigb tbe king believed that bis 


prerogative entitled him to a power, in general, 
tif directing whatever belonged to the exterior 
government of the church, this was deemed a 
matter of too great importance to be ordered 
witln^it the samdion of a particular statute. 

Iiimiediiitcly after the king's return to Eng- 
land, he heard of :irehbishop Abbot’s death : 
and, without delay, he conferred that dignity 
on his favourite. Laud ; who, by this accession 
of authority, was now enabled to maijitain ec- 
clesiastical discipline with greater rigour, aud 
to aggravate the general discontent in the 
nation c 

Laud obtained the bishopric of London for 
his friend Juxon ; and, about a year after the 
death of sir Richard Weston, created earl of 
Portland, had interest enough to engage the 
king to make that prelate high treasurer. 
Juxon was a person of great integrity, inihlness, 
.and humanity, and endued withagi^d uiider- 
standing.'*'^ Yet did this last promotion give 
gener.al oflTencp. His birth and character 
wen* deemed too obscure for a man raisc'd to 
one of tbe biglitst offices of the crown. And 
the clergy, it was thought, were already too 
much elated by former instances of the king's 
attaidimeAt to them, ayd needed not this far- 
ther eiieouragiMiient to assume duniiinon over 
(he laity.’*^ The puritans, likewise, were much 
dissatisfied with Juxon, notwithstanding bis 
eminent virtius, bc'cfuisebe w:ls a lover of pro- 
fane field-sports, and bunting. ^ 

SHIP-MONEY. 1634. 

SiiiP-MONr.v*vas now intn*diieed. Tlie first 
writs of this kind had been directed to sea-port 
(owns only: but ship- money was at this time 
levied i>n the whole kingdom ; and each county 
was rated at a particular sum, which was after- 
wards assessed upon individuals,’**^ The amount 
of tbe whole tax was very moderate, little ex- 
ceeding two hundred thousand pounds : it was 
levied ^iipon the people with equality: tbe 
money was entirely expended on the navy;* to 
the great honour and advantage of the king- 
dom : as England bad no military force, while 
all the other powers of Europe were strongly 
armeil, a fleet seemed absolutely necessary for 
her security : and it was obvious that a navy 
must be built and equipped at leisure, during 
peace ; nor^eould it possibly be fitted out on a 
sudden emei^cnce, when the danger became 
urgent : yet all these considerations could not 
reconcile the people to the imposition. It was 
entirely arbitrary; by the same right any 
other tax might lie imposed ; and men thought 
a powerful fleet, though very desirable both for 
tbe credit and safety of the kingdom, but an 
unequal recompense for their liberties, which, 
they apprehended, were thus sacrificed to the 
obtaining of it. 

England, it must be owned, was, in this 
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respect, iinliappy in its present sitnalion, that 
the kiii^ had entertained a very difhirent idea 
«>f the constitiif ion, from that which began in 
l^eiieral in prevail amun^; his subjects. He did 
not regard national prlvile^s as so sacre^ and 
inviolable, that iiothiTi^ hut the most extreme 
necessity could justify an infriui^emeiit of 
llicni. He considered himself as the supreme 
magistrate, towliose care heaven, by his birth* 
ri^ht, had coiniiiittcd his people, whose duty 
it was to provide for their security and happi- 
ness, and who was vested with ample discre- 
tionary pt>wcrs for that salutary purpose. If 
the ubscrvanc't: of ancient laws and customs 
was consistent with the present convenience of 
f;overniiieut. he thought himself obliged to 
comply with that rule; as the casuist, the 
safest, and what procunal the most prompt 
and willing obedience. But when a change of 
circ;uiiistapces, especially if derived from the 
obstinacy of th|) people, rerpiircd a new plan of 
ad iii'mist ration, national privileges, he thought, 
must yield to supreme ]mwer; nor could any 
order of llic state oppose any right to the will 
of the sovereign, directed to the good of the 
public,'’'^ 'I'liat these princijilcs of government 
W'ere den>ed from the uniform tei, 7 >r of the 
English laws, it would be rash to ailirni. 'I'lie 
fluctuating nature of the constitution, the 
impatient humour of the people, and the 
variety of events had, no doubt, in different 
ages, produced exceptions and (contradictions. 
Th< ■ alo ablUlicd 

on both sides, fhat the apjM'arauces were siif- 
fieiently strong in favour of lb(i king to apolo- 
gise fur his following such maxims; and that 
public liberty must be so precarious under tlii> 
exorbitant prerogative, as to render an op- 
position not only excusable, but laudable in 
tin* people. [^See note ZZ, at the end of this 
Voi:\ 

Some laws 'had been enacted, during the 
reign of Henry VII, against depo]iulation, or 
the converting of arable lands into pjisture. 
By'‘A decree of the star-chainber, sir Anthony 
Roper was fined four thousand pounds fur an 
offence of that nature/’' This severe sentence 
was intended to terrify others into (Hiinposition ; 
and above thirty thousand pounds were levied 
by that expedient.^^ Like compositions, or, 
in default of them, heavy fines, were re(|uircd 
for ineroachmemts on the king's forests ; whose 
bounds, by decrees deemed arbitrary, wore ex- 
tended mu^h beyond what was usual. The 
bounds ol^ne forest, that of Rockingham, 
were increased from six miles to sixty.^^ The 
sarnc lefractory humour which made the 
people refuse to the king voluntary supplies, 
disposed them with better reason to murmur 
against these irregular* methods of taxation. 

Morley was fined ten thousand pounds for 
reviling, challenging, and striking, in the 
court of Whitehall, sir George Theobald, one 


of (the king s servants.'^*' Tins fine was thought 
exorbitant ; but whether it was compounded, 
as w:is usual in fines imposed by tlie star- 
chamber, we arc not informed. 

Allison had reported, th.’it the archbishop of 
York bad incurred the king's displeasure, by 
asking a limited toleration for the catholics, 
and an allowance to build some; churches for 
the exercise of their religion. For this slander 
against the archbishop, he was condemned in 
the star-chamber to be fined a thousand 
pounds, to be committed to prison, lo be hound 
to his good hediaviour during life, to l>c whipped, 
and to be set in the pillory at Westminster, 
and ill three other towns in England. Robins, 
who had been an accomplice in the guilt, was 
condemned by a sentence equally scvcie.**'* 
Such events are rather to be considered as 
rare and detaelu^d incidents* collected by tln^ 
severe scrutiny of historians, than as proofs of 
the prevailing genius of the king's administra- 
tion, which stems to have bj^en more gentle 
and equitable than that of most of his prede- 
cessors: there were, on the whole, only five 
or six .such instances of rigour during ilic 
course of fiftc^cii years, which elapsed before 
the meeting of the long parliament. PShid it is 
alst) (‘ertaiii, that scandal against the. great, 
though seldom prosecuted at present, is, how- 
ever, in the eye of the law, a great crime, and 
subjects the ofi’eiidcr to very heavy penalties. 

There are other instances of the high respect 
paid to the nohdity and to the great in that 
age; when the powers of monarchy, though 
disputed, still tn.iiutained theinstdvcs in theit 
pristine vigour. Clarendon’^ tells us a ]dcasaut 
iinddent to this purpose : a waterman belong- 
ing to a man of quality, having a S(}uabble with 
a eilixen alwut his fare, showed his badge, the 
crest of ills master, which happened to be a 
swan ; and thence insisted on better treat ment 
from the citizen. But the other replied care- 
lessly, that he did not trouble bis head about 
that goose. For this offence he was summoi^ed 
before the marshal's court; was lined, as 
having opprohriously defamed the nob1eman*s 
crest, by calling the swan a goose ; and was in 
effect reduced to b(?ggary. ^ 

Sir Richard Gran vile had thought bimself> 
ill used by the earl of Suffolk in a law-suit ; 
and he was accused before thp 8tar-eb»^mber 
of having said of that noblemati, that he was 
a base lord. The evidence against him was 
somewhat lame ; yet, for this .slight offence, 
insufficiently proved, he was cotulcinned to 
pay a fine of eight thousand pounds ; one half 
to the earl, the other to the king.*^ 

Sir George Markham, following a chase 
where lord Darcy’s huntsman was exercising 
Ills hounds, kept closer to the dogs than vvas 
thought proper by the huntsman, who, besides 
other rudeness, gave him foul language, which 
sir George returned with a stroke of his whip* 
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The fellow threatened to coni})lain t4 his 
funster: the knight replied. If his master should 
justify sueh iiriulonce, he would Serve him in 
the Siime iiuiiiiu*r, or words to that elfeet. 
Sir (leor^c was summoned before the star- 
ehamber, and fined ten thousand pounds. So 
fine a thing was it in those days to he a lord ! — 
a natural refleetiun of lord Lansdown's, in 
latinjf this ineideiit.^® 1'he people, in viu<u.<- 
eatiii£C their liberties from the authority of Ihe 
c-rown, threw off also the yoke of the nobility. 
U is proper to remark, that this last ineident 
Happened early in the rei«^n of dames. The 
j>reseiit practice of tlic star-chamber was far 
from b(‘in>;; an innovation; though tlie present 
tlispositions of the people made them rt‘piiie 
more at this servitude. 

lf>.15. Chailes had imital(Ml the example of 
Kliz.aheth and diiuies, and had issued pioela- 
inations forbiddina: the landed ijenfleinen and 
llie nobility to live idly in London, and orderim^ 
them to relire to their country-seats.'’*^ Tor 
thsobcdi(‘nce to this eilict, many were indictc‘d 
by the attorney-peiieral, and were rined in the 
fet.ir-cdianilier.’*' This ot'casioned discontents; 
and the sent (*neefi were <;om})Iaiiied ol,as dlei^^al. 
Hut if proclamations had authority, of which 
noliody pretended to doiiht, must they not he 
]>iit in execution? In no instance, I luiisl con- 
fess, does it more cvidi ntly appear, what con- 
Insed and uncertain ideas were, dnrini»- that 
aji^e, entertained concerning; the linghsh con- 
st itution. 

Ray, having exported fullers* e.irtli, contrary 
to the lving;*8 proclamation, was, besides the 
pillory, condemned in (he star-ebamber to a 
fine of two thousand pounds.'’’ Like fines 
were levied on Tei ry, Kimiii, and others, for 
disobeying; a proclamation wliieb forbad the 
exportation of fj/)|d.'*^ In order to account for 
the snhseqiient convulsions, even these inci- 
dents are not to be overlooked, as frivtdous or 
contemptible. Such severities were afterwards 
map;nified into the i^realest enormities. 

There remains a proelainaiion of this year, 
prohihiting hackney-coachi'S fnnii standing in 
the street.^"* We are told, that there wen» 
not al>o*e twenty coaches of that kind in 
London. There are, at present, near eight 
hundred. 

I6il6'. The effects of shi^i-iiioney began now 

appear, A formidable fleet of sixty sail, 
the greatest that England had ever known, xva.s 
t^qnipped under the ertrl of Northumberland, 
who had orders to attack the herring- bu»se.'^ of 
the Dutch, which fished in what were called 
the British Seas. The Dutch were content to 
pay thirty thousand pounds for a licenee during 
this year. They openly denied, however, the 
olaiiiiof dominion in the seas beyond the friths, 
**ays, and shores ; and it may be; questioned, 
whether tho laws of nations warrant any farther 
pretensions. * 

VoL. II, 


This year the king sent a squadron against 
Sallee ; aud, with the assistance of the emperor 
of Morocco, destroyed that receptacle of pirates, 
hy whom the English commerce, and even the 
Eqglish coasts, had long been infested. 

10*37. Burton, a divine, and Bastwick, a 
physician, were tried in the star-chamber for 
Seditious and schismatical llluds, aud xvcie coii- 
«4cmned to (he same puiiisijmeiii that had been 
inflicted on IVyiiiie. Rrynne himself was tried 
for a new oflciiee; and, together with another 
fine of five thousand jumiids, was condemned 
t4» lose what remained of his ears. Besidt'.'i 
that these writers had attacked W'ith grt^at 
.severit}', and even an intemperate zeal, the 
ecremonies, rites, and government of the 
church; the very answers which they gave in 
to the court were so full of euiitumaey and of 
invectives against the prelates, that no lawyor 
ctmld be prevailed on to .sign tpem/’’’ The 
rigours, however, which the^uKhTweut, being 
so unworthy men of their profession, gave ge- 
neral olVeuce ; and ihe ])alienee, or rather 
abierity, with which they sutl'ered, inereas<*d 
still birthcr the indignation of the public.'’'’ 
'rhe severity o( tlie star-chamber, wbicli was 
geiierayy aMcribed to Laud’s passionate dis- 
position, was, perhaps, in itself sumewbat 
blameable ; l)ut will n.'itiirally, tons, appear 
enormous, vvlio enjoy, in the utmost latitude, 
that liberty of the press, winch is esteemed so 
iH'eessary in every monareliy, routyied by strict 
leg:il limitations. IRit as tbc'se limitations 
were not regularly fixed during the age of 
Charles, norat anytime before; so was this 
liberty totally unknown, ^ and was generally 
deemed, as well as religious toleration, incoiri- 
]>atible with all good government. No age or 
nation, among the moderns, had ever set an 
example of such au indulgence : and it seems 
uiireasuiiable to judge of the measures em- 
hr.aeed during one period, by tlTe maxims which 
))revaii in another. 

Burton, in his b<»ok where he complained 
of innovations, mentioned among others? that 
a certain Wednesday had been appointed for a 
fast, and that the fast was ordered to be cele- 
brated without any sennona.^^ The intention, 
as he pretended, of that novelty was, hy the 
example of a fast without sermons, to suppress 
all the Wednesday’s lectures in London. It 
is oUservable, that the church of Rome and 
that of England, being both of them lovers of 
foini and ceremony and order, are more friends 
to prayer than preaching ; while the puritaineal 
sectaries, who find that the latter method of 
address, being directed to a numerous audience 
present and visible, is more inflaming and 
animating, have always regarded it as the 
chief part of divine ^service. Such circum- 
stances, though minute, it may not be im- 
proper to transmit to posterity; that those, 
who are curious of tracing the history of the 

a 
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human tiiiiul, may remark how far its several 
Bingulaiitios eoineide in clitferent a^es. 

Certain zealots had erected themselves into 
a society for huyiii'j-in of iinjiropriatitms, and 
transferring them to the church; and great 
sums of money had been b(H|l 1 (^athed to the 
society for these purposes, lint it was soon 
observed, that the only use which they made 
«»f their funds, was, to estaldish lecturers in 
all the considerable ehiirclies ; men who, 
without being subjected to episcopal authority, 
employed themselves entirely in preaching and 
sprea<ling the fire of puritanisni. l.,aud took 
care by a decree, which was passed in the 
court of exchc(|uer, and which was mucVi com- 
plained of, to abolish this so«‘i< ty, and to stop 
their progress.^^ It was, houever, still ob- 
served, that throughout England the l(*cturers 
were all of them puritanically affected ; aiitl 
from them, the clergymen, who contented 
themselves with reading prayers and homilies 
to the people, ('omintmly n'ceived the re- 
proachful appcdlation of dumb dogs. 

The puritans, restrained in England, shipped 
themselves olf for Am<Ti(‘a, and laid there the 
foundations of a government whieli possessetl 
all the liberty, both civil and religwms, of 
%vhieh they found themselves bereaved in their 
native country. But their emuiiies, iinwiliiiig 
that they .should any where enjoy ease and 
eonteiitment, ami dreading, perha])s, the dan- 
gcroiis eons^cqiienees of so <lisaffeeted a colony, 
prevailed on the king to issue a proelamatioii, 
debarring these devotees access even into those 
inhospitable deserts. • Eight strips, lying in 
the Thame.s, and ready to sail, were detained 
by order of the eoiineil; and in tlujse were 
einbark<;d sir Arthur Ilazelrig, John flambden, 
John Pyin, and Oliver Croinwel,’^' who had re- 
solved for ever to abandon their i^ative country, 
aii<l fly to the other extremity of the globe : 
where they migtit enjoy lectures and discourses 
of any length or form which pleased them. 
The king had afterwards full leisure to rcueut 
this Exercise of his authority. 

The bishop of Norwich, by rigorously insist- 
ing on uniformity, bad banished many indus- 
trious tradesmen from that city, and chased 
them into Holland.^* The Dutch began to be 
more intent on eoniinerce than on orthodoxy; 
and thought that the knowledge of useful arts 
and obedience to the laws formed a good citizen ; 
though attended with errors in subjects where 
It is not allowable for human nature to expect 
any positive truth or certainty. 

Complaints about this time were made, that 
the petition of right was, iu some instances, 
violated, and that, upon a coiiimitmeiit by the 
king and council, bail or releasement had been 
refused to Jennings, Pargiter, and Danvers.^*^ 

Williams, bishop of Lincoln, a man of spirit 
. and learning, a popular pndafe, and who had 
been lord keeper, was fined ten thousand pounds 


by tWuf ®*ar chamber, committed to the Tower 
dining the king's pleasure, and suspended from 
bis ofliee. This severe Kcnteiicc was founded 
m frivolous pretences, and was more ascribed 
to Laud’s vengeance, than to any guilt of the 
bishop.'^'* Laud, however, had oweil his first 
protiiolioti to the good offices of that prelate 
with king .lames. But so implacaiJe was the 
haughty primate, that he raised up a new 
prosecution against Williams, on the strangest 
pretence imaginabh*. In order to levy the fine* 
above mentioneil, some officers had been sent 
to seize all the fiiriiilure ami hooks of his epis- 
e4>pal palace of rjiieoln ; and in rummaging the 
house, tliey found in a corner some negleeled 
letters, which liad heeii thrown by as useless. 
These letters were written by one Osbaldistone, 
a schoolmaster, and were ilireeted to Willi.ims 
Meiitioii was there made of r little great man, 
and iu another passage, the same person was 
denominated a little urehin. By inferences 
and coiistruetious, these epithets were applied 
to L.iud; and on no better foundation was 
Williams triial anew, as having received scan- 
dalous letteis, ami not discovering that private 
eorrespondenee. Por this offence another line 
f eight thousand pounds was levied on him 
(Lh.’ddistone was likewise brought to trial, and 
eotidemned to pay a fine of five ihousaml 
poumls, and to have his ears nailed to the 
pillorj' before !n> own school. He savi‘d him- 
self by flight ; and left a note in his study, 
wherein he •«aid, “ That he was gone beyoml 
('aiilerhury,” ' ^ 

Them* prosecutions of Williams seem to 
have been the most iniquitous measuii* pursu(*il 
by the court during the time that the use of 
pHrli.'iiiuaits was suspended. WiHiam.s had 
been indebted for all bis fortune to the favour 
of James; but having quarrelled, first with 
Biiekiiigham, then with Land, be threw him- 
self into the country paity; and with great 
firmness and vigour opposed all the measures 
of the king A creature of the court to ho- 
eome its obstinate enemy, a bishop to coun- 
tenance puritans; these circumstances excited 
indignation, and engaged the iniiiisters in 
those severe measures. Not to ineiitton, what 
some writers relate-, that, before the seiitenee 
was pronounced against him, Williams was 
offered a pardon iqton his submission, whicli^ 
lie refused to niaki;. The court was apt to* 
think, that so refractory a spirit must by any 
expedient he broken and subdued. 

In the former trial, which Williams under- 
went, (for these were not the first,) there 
was mentioned, in court, a story, which, as it 
discovers the genius of parties, may be woitli 
relating. Sir John Lanibe urgiog him to pro- 
secute the puritans, the prelate asked, what 
sort of people these same puritans were? Sir 
John /■eplied, “ 'J’hat to the world they scemetl 
to be such as would not swear, whore, or be 
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drunk; hiil tlioy would ln», cozen, and deeVive : 
tiiat they would frequently hear two sermons 
a day, and repeat them too, and that some- 
times they would fast all day loii|gr.” This 
eliaracter must he eoncuMved to be satiri<*al ; 
yet it may he alloweil, that that seet was more 
aveise !o sueh irre^u lari lies as proceed from 
the excess of j;"iiety and pleasure, tlian to those 
enormities which are the nu»st destructive of 
society. 'I'lie former were opposite to the very 
»cijius and spirit of their reIi«;ion; ilie latter 
were only a transj^ression of ils precepts: and 
it wa*. not cliffieult for a !i;loomy ent Imsiast to 
eonviiiee liimself, that a stri<‘t ohservance of 
th<* <»ne would atone for any violation of the 
ether. 

Ill JO’.tQ, tlie tre.isurer, Portland, liad iii- 
sisied noth the \inlners, that they should 
siihinit to a tax^id' ii ]H‘nny a (jiiart upon all 
tlie wine whicli they rt tailed. But they re- 
j<*eted (lie dem.iiid. In order to ])ijmi^h them, 
:i decree, suddenly, without much imjuiry or 
examination, juissi'd in tlie slar-chamhcr, pro- 
iiiintiii”,* ihem to sell or dress victuals in thi'ii* 
houses."'’ Two \eais after, tliev were ques- 
tioned for the hrca(‘ii of this dei’ree ; and in 
order to avoiil punishment, they a:»recd to 
lend the kin*; six thousand pounds. Beinq; 
tlireateiK d, duriiij; the subsequent years, witli 
tiius and prosecutions, they at lasteompounded 
the matter, and submitted to pay half of that 
duty wliieli was at first demanded of them.'" 
If recpiired little foresi;;htto ]K*roeive lli.it the 
kings rigid of issuing proelamations must, if 
prosecuted, draw' on a power of taxation. 

Lilhiirne was accused before the star-eham- 
ber of publisliiiig and dispi'ising seditious 
pani|ihlets. He was ordered to be examined ; 
imt refused to take tlie oath usual in that 
court, that he would aiisw< r interrogatories, 
even though they might lead him to accuse 
himself. For tliis eonteuqd, as it was inter- 
preted, he was condemned to he whipped, pil- 
hiried, and imprisoned. While he was whipped 
at the cart, and stood on tiie pillory, he ha- 
rangued the populace, and cleclaiiiicd violently 
against the tyranny of bishojis. From his 
^ pockets-^also he scattered pamphlets, said to 
he seditious; because they attaeked the hier- 
'ircliy. I’hc star-chamher, which wa.s sitting 
^at that very time, ordered him immediately to 
'be gagged. He ceased not, however, though 
both gagged and pilloried, to .stamp with his 
foot, ami gesticulate, in order to show the 
people, that, if he had it in his power, he 
would still harangue them. This bL*haviour 
gave flesh provocation to the star-chamber; 
and they ('ondeiiined him to lie imprisoned in 
a dungeon, and to be loaded with irons.'** It 
Mas found diflioiilt to break the spirits of men 
Mho placed both their honour and their cori- 
seience in suffering. , 

The jealousy of the church appeared in 


another instance less tragical. Archy, the 
king's fool, who, hv his office, had the [irivi- 
lege of Jesting on hi.s master, and the whole 
court, happened unluckily to try his wit upon 
Laud, who was too sacred a '|>ersoii to ho 
played with. News having arrived from Seot- 
l.tml of the first commotions excited by the 
liturgy, Arcliy seeing the primate pass by, 
called to \in\\, iK>u\ wy lordl l‘t;r 

Ibis oflenre, Areliy was ordered, by sentence 
of the cuuneil, to have his coat pulled over his 
hc.ul, and to he disinissed the king’s service.”*’ 

Here is another iirstaiice of that rigorous 
subjeetion in whieh nil men were held by 
Land. Some young geritlemt'n of Lineoln’s- 
inn, lic.-iti'd by tlieir cnp«, having drunk con- 
fusion to the arehbi.shop, were at his instiga- 
tion cited belbri' the &t.ir-eh:indjer. They 
applied to the earl of Dorset for protection. 
IVho hears witiass a^ahi.st //*>((’ asaid Dorset. 
One of the drawtrs, they saiH. IV here did he 
stands when you were sayposed to drink this 
health / subjoined the eiirl. tie was at the 
door, they replieil, f^ofng out of the room. 
Tush ! cried lie, the drawer teas mistaken : 
you drank confusion to the archbishop of Qtn- 
lerhurtfs enemies; t 4 nd the fellow was gone 
htforc you pronounced the last word, 'J'hi.s 
hint supplied the young gentlemen with a 
new' method of defence; and being advised by 
Dorset to b» have with great humility and 
great submission to the primate; 4he modesty 
of their carriage, the ingenuity of their apo- 
lo^y, with the [latronage of that noble lord, 
saved them |y*om any severer puni.shmeiit tiian 
a reproof and adiiionitioii, with whieh they 
were dismissed.*^'* 

TRIAL OF HAMBDF.N. 

Tins year, John Hambdq;i acquired, by 
his spirit and courage, universal popularity 
throughout till' mitiuii, and has merited great 
reiiqvvuwith posterity, fur the bold stand which 
he made in ihdcncc of the laws and liberties of 
his country. After the imposing of ship-money, 
Charles, in order to discourage all opposition, 
had proposed this qiiP.stion to the judges: 

Whether, in a rase of necessity, for the de- 
fence of the kingdom, he might not impose 
this taxation ; and whether he were not sola 
judge of the necessity?’* These guardians of 
law and liberty replied with great coroplaisaiiee, 
“ That in a c:ase of necessity he might imj^ose 
that taxation, and that he was sole judge of 
the necessity Uatnbden had been rated 
at twenty shillings, for an estate which he 
possessed in the county of Buckingham : yet 
notwithstanding this declared opinion of the 
judges, notwithstanding the great power, and 
sometimes rigorous maxims of the crown, not- 
withstanding the small prospect of relief from 
parliament; he resolved, rather thar tamely 
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submit to BO illegal an impoBifion, to stand a 
le^al prostciilioiiyaiul I'xposo liitnscirto all Ibc 
iiKligiiafion of the court. The ease was argued 
during twelve days, in the exehequer-ehaniber, 
before all the judges of Etigland; and ithe 
nation regarded, with (he utmost anxiety, 
every cireuinstaiiec of this celebrated trial. 
1’he event was easily foreseen : but the prin- 
ciples, and reasonings, and behaviour of the 
parties engaged in the trial, were much can- 
vassed and inquired into; and nothing could 
equal the favour paid to the one side, except 
the liatred which attended the other. 

It was urged by Hainbden's counsel, and by 
his partisans in the nation, that the plea of 
necessity was in vain introduced into a trial 
of law ; since it was the nature of necessity ti> 
ahulish all law, and, hy irresistible violence, 
to dissolve all the weaker and more artificial 
ties of huii^in soci(*ty. Not only the prince, 
in cases of extreUe distress, is cxenii)ted from 
the ordinary rules of administration t all i>nlcrs 
of men arc then levelled; and any individual 
may eoiisidt the public safety hy any expe<Uent 
whi(*h his situation enables him to employ. 
But to produce so violent an eflect, and so 
ha;<ardous t«» every eotpniuuity, an Ordinary 
danger or difficulty is not sufficient; much 
less, a necessity which is merely fictitious and 
pretended. Wliere the (leril is urgent and 
extreme, it will be palpable to every inemhi^r 
of the society; and though all ancient rules of 
government are in that ease ahrogalc'd, men 
will readily, of themselves, suhniit to that irre- 
gular authority, which is exer|cd for their 
preservation, liutr-what is there in common 
between such suppositions, and the present 
condition of the nation ? Englainl enjoys a 
profound peace with all her neighbours: and 
what is more, all her neighbours are engaged 
in furious and J)loody wars among tlicnisclvrs, 
and by their mutual enmith’S farther ensure 
her tranquillity. 'I’lie very writs themselves, 
which are issued for the levying of sirqi-riiyncy, 
cout^adict the supposition of necessity, and 
pretend only that the seas are infested with 
pirates ; a slight and temporary iiieonvenieiice, 
which may wfdl await a legal sujiply from par- 
liament. The writs likewise allow several 
months for equipping the ships ; which jirovcs 
a very calm and d<‘liberate species of necessity, 
and one that admits of delay much beyond the 
forty days requisite for summoning that as- 
setnhly. It is strange too, that an extreme 
necessity which is always apparent, and usually 
comes to a sudden crisis, should now have con- 
tinued, without interruption, for near four 
years, and should have remained, during so 
long a time, invisible the whole kingdom. 
And as to the pretension, that the king is sole 
judge of the necessity; what is this but to 
subject all the privileges of the nation to his 
nrbitrary will and pleasure ? To expect that 


the \niblic will be convinced by such reasoning, 
must aggravate the general indignation; by 
adding, to vioh nee against iiieirs persons and 
their property, so cruel a mockery of their 
understanding. 

In vain are precedents of ancient writs pro- 
duced: tliese writs, when examined, are only 
found to require the sea-ports, sometimes at 
their own charge, sometimes at the charge of 
the comities, to send tlieir ships for the de- 
fence of the nation. Even the jirerogative, 
which empowered the crown to issue such 
writs, is aholished, and its exercise alrntfsl 
entirely discontinued from the time of Ed- 
ward III.;”- and all the authority which le- 
niained, or was afterwards exercised, was to 
press ships into the public service, to be j)aid 
for by the imhlic. I low wiile are these pre- 
cedents from a power of obliging the pc‘oi>lc, at 
their own charge, to build new ships, to victual 
and jiay them, for the public; nay, to fiirinsli 
money ti> the crown for that purpose! What 
security either against the farther extension of 
this claim, or against diverting to other pur- 
poses the public money, so levied.^ The plea 
of necessity would warrant any otluT taxation 
as well as (hat of ship money: wherever any 
difficulty shall occur, the adininistralion, in- 
stead of endeavouring to elude or overcome it 
by gentle and prudent measures, will instantly 
represent it as a reason for infringing all an- 
cient laws and in*-!!! utions ; ami il* such maxims 
and such praetiees prevail, wliat has become 
of national liberty.^ What authority is left to 
the great charter, to the statutes, and to that 
very petition of right, which, in the present 
reign, harl heei> so solemnly enacted by the 
concurrence of the whole legislature? 

I'lie defenceless eoiidition of the kingdom 
while unprovided with a navy ; the inability 
of the king, from his established nweiiues, with 
the utmost care and frugality, to equip and 
inaiutaiii one ; the iinpos.si})ility of obtaining, 
oil reasonable terms, any voluntary supply 
from parliament: all these are reasons of 
state, not topics of law. If these reasons ap- 
pear to the king so urgent as to dispense with 
the legal rules of govcrunient ; let hin enforce 
his edicts by his court of star-chamber, the 
proper iiistrunient of irregular and absolute 
power ; not ]'irostitAte the character of his 
judges by a decree which is not, and cannot 
possibly be legal. By this means the boundaries 
at least will be kepi more distinct between 
ordinary law and extraordinary exertions of 
prerogative; and men will know that the 
national constitution is only suspended dur- 
ing a present and difficult emergence, but 
has not undergone a total and fundamental 
alteration. 

Notwithstanding these reasons, the preju- 
diced judges, four excepted,”® gave sentence 
in favour of the crown. Hainbden, however, 
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obtained by tbc trial the end for which he had 
so jyenerously saeriheed his safety and his<|uie( : 
the |»eoi)le wore roused from their letliar^, 
and became sensible of the danger to which 
their liberties were exposed. These national 
rpiest ions were canvassed in every company; 
and the niorc they were cxaniiiicd, the more 
idcntly did it appear to many, that ii1)erty 
was totally subverted, and an unusual and arbi* 
trary authority exercised over the king^doiu. 
.Slavish principles, they said, concur with il- 
lc»^:il practices; ecclesiastical tyranny gives 
aid to civil usurpation; iniquitous taxes are 
supported by arbitrary punishments ; and all 
the privileges of the nation, traiisniitteil 
through so tnatiy agr-s, secured hy so many 
laws, and purchased by the blood of so many 
herof.'S and patriots, iitjw lie prostrate at the 
feel of the inoiiarch. What though public 
peace and national industry inercased the com- 
merce and oj)uleiicc of tlie kingdom ? I'his 


advantage was temporary, and due alone, not 
to any f‘ricouragement given by the crown, hut 
to the spirit of the English, the remains of 
their aiK'ic^nt freedom. What though the per- 
sonal character of the king, amidst all bis mis- 
guided counsels, might merit indulgence, or 
even praise ? He was but one man ; and the 
privileges of the people, tlie inheritance of 
millions, were too valuable to be sacrificed to 
bis prejudices and mistakes. Such, or more 
severe, were the sentiments promoted by a 
great party in the nation: no excuse on the 
king’s part, or alleviation, how reasonable 
soever, could be hearkened to or admitted: 
and to redress these grievances, a parliatiieiit 
was impatiently longed for; or any other 
incident, howeviT calamitous, that might 
sc<*urc the people against those op]>iissions 
which they felt, or the greater ills which they 
apprthfMidcd from the combiuttd encroach- 
incuts of church and state. 
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^■'^11 E gjrievanccs under which the Enj^Iish 
-i- laboured, when considered in themselves, 
without regard to the constitution, scarcely 
deserve the name; nor were they either 
burdensome on the people’s properties, or any 
way shocking to the natural humanity of man- 
kind. Even the imposition of ship-money, 
inde}>endent’V)f the conseqncfices, was a great 
and evident advantage to the ]iuhUc, by the 
,lu<Uc*ious Uic which the king made «*f the 
nioniw levied by that exjiedicnt. And though 
if was justly apprehemied, that such prece- 
dents, if patiently submitted to, would end 
in a total disuse of parliaments, and in the 
establishment of arbitrary antbority ; ('barles 
dreaded no opposition from the peojde, who 
aie not commonly much affected with <‘on- 
hcquences, and require some sinking motive 
to engage them in a resistance of established 
governmenll' All ecclesiastical affairs were 
settled hy law and unintciTupted precedent ; 
and the church was become a considerable 
barrier to the power, both legal af.d illegal, of 
the crown. Peace too, industry, commerce, 
opulence; nay, even Justice .and lenity of ail- 
niiiiistration, noLwilhslaiuliiig some very few 
exceptions : all these were enjoyed hy the 
people ; and e\ cry other blessing of government, 
except liberty, or rather the prcsi’iit excreibc 
of liberty and its proper security.' It seemed 
probable, therefore, that affairs might long have 
eontiiAUcd on the same footing in I'.nglandf had 
it not been for the neiglibourluaid of Scotland ; 
a country more turbulent, and lc-*>i ilisposed to 
subinissioii ami obedience. It was l lienee the 
rommofions tiist arose; and it is tberefore 
time for us to return thither, and to give . an 
account of the state of affairs in that kiiigduiii. 

DISCONTENTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Tiiour.ti the pacific, and not un.'ikilful go- 
vernment of .lanu s, and the gn*:tl .'luthority 
which he hart acquired, had much allayed the 
feuds among the great families, and had estab- 
lished law and order throughout the kingdom ; 
the Scottish nohilit> werV* still possi ssed of the 
chief power and inhuerme over the people. 
Their property was extensive ; their hereditary 
jurisdictions and the feudal tenures increased 
their authority; and the altacbmcnt of the 


gentry' to the heads of families established a 
kind of vohintaiy ser\itnde, under the chief- 
tains. Besides that long absence had much 
loosened the king's connexions with the no- 
bility, who resided chiefly at their country- 
seals ; they were in general at this time, though 
from slight causes, niueh disgusted with the 
court, (.‘harles. from the natural piety or 
supersfitioii of his temper, was extremely at- 
t.udied to the c‘e<-b siasties ; and as it is natural 
for men to pir.siiado theiusebes that their in 
terest eoiiieidr^ v\itb their ineliuation ; be bad 
cstaldisbed it as a ii\<‘d inaxini of iHiliey, to 
iiiereasc Ibi' power and authority of that order. 
The prclatt's, bethought, establislied regularity 
.and diseipliiK* among the clergy; tlie clergy 
iiieiilcatf d obedienee and loyalty among the 
people: and as that rank of men had nosepa* 
rale authority, and no dependence hut on the 
<To\vn; the royal power, it wouhl seem, might 
with the crealer safety be intrusted in their 
hands. Many of the prelates, therefore, were 
r.iised to llie <*]»ief dignities of the state 
Spotswood, archbishop of St. Andrews, wac 
created ehaiieellor: nine of the bishops were 
pri\y eoiinsellors : the bishop of Koss as]iired 
to the office of treasuier : sonic of the prelates 
possessed places in the exchequer: and it was 
even endeavoured to re\ive the first institution 
of the college of justice, and to share cqu.dly 
between the clergy and laity the whole judi(‘ial 
authority.' 'i'liese arUantages, possessed hy 
the ehureli, ami which the bishops did not 
always enjoy with suitable modesty, disgusted 
the lKiugb(> nobility, who, (leemiiigth^^iiiselvef* 
nmcb superior in rank and quality to tins new 
order of men, were displeased to liiid them- 
selves inferior iti power and influe'^iee. Interest 
joined itself to aiiihilioii, and begat a jealousy, 
lest tin* episcopal sees, which, at the reform- 
ation, had been pillaged hy the nobles, .should 
again he i nriehed at the expeiiec of that order. 
By a most usidul and In'tiefieial law, the im- 
propriations had already been ravished from 
the great men : eompetent salaries had been 
.assigiictl to the impoverished clergy from the 
tithes of each parish: and what remained, the 
proprietor of the land was empowered to 
purchase at a low valuation.'' The king like- 
wise, wai rallied hy aneieut law and prai tire, 
had deolan‘d for a general i'esum]>tioii of all 
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cruwn-laiHls, alienated by bis predecessors; 
and tboii^b be took no step towards tbc 
cM'ciitiou of ibis project, tbe very pretension 
to such power had excited jealousy and dis- 
content.'* 

Notwithstanding tbe tender rcf^ard which 
(,’liarles bore to the whole church, he had been 
able, in Scotland, to acquire oul^' the ailection 
of the superior rank atiion^ the clergy. Tl»c 
iniiiistcrs in {^‘'ncral c({ualh’d, if not exceeded, 
tlu* nobility, in their prejudices against the 
court, against the prelates, and against e]>is- 
copal .iuthority.^* Though the establlshnient 
of the Ijicrarchy might seem advantageous to 
the inferior clergy, both as it erected dignities 
to which all ol them might as])ire, and as it 
hi.'stowed a lustre on the whole IukIv, and aU 
liirt'd men of family into it ; tliese views h;ul 
no intluence on The Scottish ecHesiastics. In 
the present disposition of men’s minds, there 
was another eire.umstaiiee which drew con- 
sideration, and count crhalanced ])owcr and 
rii'hes, the usual foundations <ir distinction 
among men ; and that was, the fervour of 
piety, and the rhetoric, however harharous, of 
religious lectures and discourses. Checked by 
the prelates in the lieonee of ]>reaching, the 
clergy regarded episcopal jurisdiction both as 
tvr.inny .uid an usurpation, and maintained a 
parity among eeclesiaslies to be a divine pri- 
Mlcge, which no human law could alter or 
nihiiige. While such ideas prevailed, the 
most moderate exercise of authority would 
have given disgust ; much more, that extensive 
power, which the king's indulgence encouraged 
the prclatc‘«i to aRsiiiiu*. The jurisdietiuii of 
prcsiiytcrics, synods, and otluT demoeratical 
courts, was, in a manner, abolished by the 
bidutjis ; and the general assembly itself had 
not hci’ii summoned for several years.7 A 
new oath was arbitral ily imposed on intrants, 
by w Inch they swore to observe the articles of 
IVith, and submit to the liturgy and canons. 
And in a word, the whole system of church 
i;o\ernnient, during a course of thirty years, 
liad lieeii <‘hanged by imrans of the innovations 
iiilrodiiced by James and Charles. 

'i'he people, iiiider the influeuee of (he no- 
bility and clergy, could not fail to parlaki* of 
1 he diseoiitofits which pre\ ailed among these 
. two ordei’s ; and where real grounds of eom- 
plaiiit were wanting, they greedily laid hold 
of iinagiiiary ones. I’he same h<i ror against 
popery, with which the English ]mntans were 
]ioKse>'Sed, was observable among the populace 
ill Scotland; and among these, .is being more 
uncultivated and uncivilized, seemed rather t 
he iutlaiiu*d into a higher degree of ferocity. 
The genius of religion, which prevailed in tht 
court and among the pndates, was of an 
opposite nature; and ha\ing some aiVinity to 
tile Romish worship, led them to nullify, a 
niueh as possible, the si'vere pnjudiees, iuid 
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to speak of the catholics in more ehuritablc 
language, and with more reconciling expres* 
Jons. From this foundation, a panic fear of 
popery was easily raised; and every new 
■eA'iiiony or ornament, introduced into divine 
service, W'as part of that great mystery of 
niquity, which, from the eneourageineut of 
he king and the bishops, was to overspread 
the nation.*^ The few innovations, which 
Janies had made, were considered as prepara- 
tives to this grand design; and tlie farther 
alterations attempted by Charles were repre- 
sented as a jilain cleci.iration of his intentions. 
Through the whole course of this reign, 
lothing had more fatal influence, in both 
vingdoms, than this groundless apprehension, 
which with so much industry was propagated, 
and with so much credulity was eiuhraeed, by 
all ranks of men. 

Amidst these dangerous complaints and 

rrors of religious iunovatifln, the ri\il and 
eeelesiastical liberties of tbe nation were 
itiiagineil, and with some reason, not to be 
altogether frei* from invasion. 

I'lie establishnuuit of the high eoniniission 
by James without any authority of law, 
seeiiietfa coiisiileralJe encroachment of the 
enmn, and erected (be most dangerous and 
arbitrary of all courts, by a method ecpially 
dangerous and arbitrary. All the steps towards 
(he settlement of episcopacy had inilf!<»d Ix^en 
taken with consent (>r]>arlianieiitt the articles 
of Perth were eon firmed in 1621 : in 16M3, the 
king had obtained a general ratification of 
ever}’ Cf'cle’iastieal est.ablishiiiciit ; hut these 
laws had less authority %ith the nation, as 
they were known to have passed eoiitraiy to 
the sentiments even of those who voted for 
them, and were in reality extorted by the 
authority and importunity of the sovereign* 
Tbe means, however, which^both James and 
Charles )iad employed, in order to influence 
the parliament, were entirely regular ; and no 
reasonable pretence had been alfordi^d for 
representing these laws as null or invalid. 

But there pixjvailed among the greater part 
of the nation another pnn(*i])le, of the most 
important and mo'^t dangerous nature, and 
which, if admit ti'd, destroyed entirely the 
validity of all such statutes. The ecclesiastical 
authority was supposed totally independent of 
the civil ; and no act of parliament, nothing 
hut the consent of the chiiridi itself, was 
represented as sufficient ground for the iptro- 
duclion of any change in religious worship or 
discipline. And though James bad obtained 
the vote of assemblies for receiving episcopacy 
and his new rites, it must he confessed that 
such irregularities ha(||i prevailed iii eoiiistituting 
these ecclesiastical courts, and such violeuee 
ill eondiieting them, that there were some 
grounds for denying the authority of all their 
acts. Charles, sensible that an extortetl 
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consent, attetided with such invidious circum- 
stances, would ratlier in* prejudicial to his 
measures, had wholly laid aside llie use of 
assemblies, and was resolved, in conjunction 
with the bishops, to p^overn (he church by* an 
authority, to which lie timu^ht himself fully 
entitled, and which he believed inherent in 
the crown. 

I'he kind's preat aim was to complete the 
work so happily begun by his father; to 
c.stahlish discipline upon a regular system of 
canons, to iiitroiluee a lilurgy into public wor- 
ship, and to render th< e<.'eh‘.siastical goverii- 
im^nt of all his kingdom regular and uniform. 
Some views of jmliey might move him to this 
undertakiug; but his ehief motives were de- 
rived fioni prineiptes of zeal and cunscienee. 

CANONS AND LITCHGY INTRODUCED. 

• 

The canons ffir establishing ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction were promulgated in KIHa; and 
were received by llie naltoii, though without 
much appe.\i‘ing oppt'sitioii, yet with great in- 
ward apprehension and discontent. Men felt 
displeasure at seeing tlie royal aiithoritv highly 
cxAltcd by them, and represented as jibsolute 
and uneunti'ollafile. They saw these spi'cula 
live principles reduei’d to praeti<*e, and a whole 
body of eeelesiasotieal laws established without 
any previous consent cither of church orstate.*^ 
'J'hey dreadtU list, by a parity of re«isoii, like 
arbitrary authority, from like pretences and 
principles, would he as.sumcd in civil matters : 
tlicy remarked, that the delicatfc boundaries 
which separ.atp <*hurt*h and .state were already 
pa^seil, and many ei^il ordinances established 
lu' the canons, umler colour of ecclc.siastical 
institutiuus : anti they wen* apt to deride the 
negligence with which tiiese important edicts 
had been eoinpiU'd, wiicn they found that the 
new liturgy or service-book was ever} where, 
under severe penalties, enjoined by them, 
thoiig]^ it had not yet been eumpused or pub- 
lished.**^ It was, however, soon expected ; and 
in the reeejilion of it, as the pt'ople arc* always 
most affected by what is external ami exposed 
to the senses, it was apprehended that the 
chief difficulty Would consist. 

The liturgy which tlie king, from his own 
autliority, irnpo*?e<l on Scotland, was copied 
from th.it ofEnghind: Init lest a servile imita- 
tion might shock the pride of his ancient king- 
dom* a few alterations, in order to save ap- 
pearances, were made in it ; and in that shape 
it was transmitted to the bishops at Kdiii- 
burgh." Rut the Scots had universHlIy en- 
tertained a iiotitm, that though riche.s and 
worldly glory had beeimRliared out to tluni 
with a sparing har.d, they could boast <if spiri- 
tual treasures more abundant and more ge- 
nuine than were enjoyed by any nation under 
lieaven. Cveu their southern neighbours^ 


they thought, th<iiigh separated from Ronie^ 
still retained a great tincture of the primitive 
pollution, and their liturgy was represc^nted as 
a species of mass, though with some less show 
and embroidery. Great prejudices, therefore* 
were entertained against it, even concidered in 
itself ; much more wlieu regarded as a prepa* 
raiive, which was soon to iiilroduee into Scot- 
land all the abominations of popery. And as 
the very few alterations which distingiii.shed 
llie new liturgy from the Englisli, seemed to 
ap]»roaeh nearer to the doctrine of the real 
presence , this eirenmstanee wn<= deemed an 
undoubted eonfirmation of every suspicion 
with which the pcopljjj were possessed.*'* 

Easter-day was, by proclamation, apjiointcd 
for the first reading of the serviet* in Edin- 
hiirgli : hut in order to judf^e more surely of 
men's disposition.s, the council delayed the 
matter till the 2.'id of duly; and they even 
gave notice, the Sunday before, of their inten- 
tion to eommenee the ii'-e of the new lituigy. 
As no eonsidt rahle .symptoms of discontent ap- 
peared, they thought tli.it they iiiigiit safely 
proceed in their ]Hirpose;" am! a'*ei»nliiig!y, 
in the ealhcdral ehureh of St. Giles, the dean 
of Edjiihurgh, arrayed in his surplice, began 
the service; the bishop himself and many of 
the privy-eouneil being present Rut no 
sooner had the dean ojiened the book, than a 
multitude of the meanest sort, most of Um iii 
women, clapping th(*ir liands, cursing, and 
cr)iiigout, pope ! a pope I antie/irixt J stone 
hnn I raised such a tumuli, that it was impos- 
sible to proceed with the service. The hi'-hop, 
mounting the puljiit, in order to appease the 
populace, had a stool tiirowu at him : the 
councjl was insulted: and it was with difficulty 
that the magistrates were able, partly liy au- 
thority, partly by force, to expel the rabble, 
and to shut the doi i against them. The 
tumult, however, .slil 'oiitiiiued without: 
stones were thrown atthe doors and windows ’ 
and when the service was ended, the bishop, 
going home, was attacked, and narrowly es- 
caped from the haiids of the enraged multitude. 
In the afternoon, the privy-seal, bemuse he 
carried the bishop in his coach, was so pelted 
with stones, and Imoted at with execrations, 
and pressed upon by Jhe eager populace, that, 
if his servant.'^, with drawn swords, had not 
kept them otV, the bishop’s life had been ex- 
posed to the utmost danger.** 

1 hough it was violently sus])ectcd, that the 
low populace, who ahme appeared, had been 
instigated by some of higher condition, yet no 
proof of it could he produced; and ewery one 
.spake with disapprobation of tbelieentiousiiess 
of the giildy multitude.'^* It was not thought 
safe, howeviT, to hazard a new insult by any 
new attempt to rea<l the liturgy; and the 
people •see med, for the time, to be appeased 
and satistied. Rut it being known that th* 
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kin^ still pcrsevcfcd in his intentions of im- 
}H>siiig^ that mode of worship, men fortified 
themselves still farther in their prejudii’c.s 
against it ; and great multitudes resorted to 
Ildiuhurgli, in order to oppose the introduction 
of so hated a novelty,’’^ It was not long be- 
fore they broke out in the most violent disorder. 

'J he bishop of Galloway was atta(.‘ked in the 
streets (18th Oct.), and eha.sed into the cliaiii- 
ber where the j>rivy-couneil was sitting. The 
eoinu'il itself w;is besieged and violently at- 
taek(*d : the town-eoniieil met with tin* same 
fate : and nothing could have saved the live* 
of all of them, but their application to some 
popular lords, who protectc^l tliem, and dis- 
nersed the iiiultilude. In this sedition, the 
actors were of some better condition than in 
the former; though nobody of rank seemed, 
as y«*t, to eoiiiiteiianre theiii.**^ 

All men, however, began to unite and to 
encourage eacli other, in opposition to the 
religious innoMitioiis iutroiluced into the king- 
d<im, Petitions to the council were sigm il and 
presented by persons of the highe.st (jualil y : 
the women took part, and, as was usual, with 
violence: the clergy, every wlH‘re, loudly de- 
rlaiiiK'd against popery and the liturgy, which 
they represented as the same. The pnlpit.s 
ivsounded with vehement invectives against 
uutichrist'. and the populace, who first op- 
posi’d the service, was often coiin»ared to 
Ilalaain’s ass, an animal, iu itself, stupid and 
scnselchs, hut whose mouth had been opened 
hy thi* Lord, to the admiration of the whole 
world.'t^ In short, fanatieisiii mingling with 
faction, pri>ate interest with the .spirit of 
lilwiiv, symptoms appeared, on all haiuls, of 
the most daiigiToiis insurrection and disoider. 

The primate, a man of wisdom and pru- 
dence, who was all along avt*rse to the intro- 
duct ion of the liturgy, rejiresented to the king 
the state of the nation : the earl of Traquaire, 
the treasurer, set out for London, in order to 
lay the matter more fully bidbre him : every 
circumstance, whether the conditivin of Kng- 
laiid or of Scotland were con^iden’d, should 
nave eii'iaged him to desist from so hazardous 
an attempt: yet was (diaries inficMhle. In 
his whole conduet of this affair, there appear 
no marks of the good with which he 

•was endoweil: a lively instance of that species 
t»f cliaracter so frequently to be met with ; 
where there are found parts and iiidgiiu'Ul in 
every discourse and opinion ; in many actions 
indiscretion and imprudence, JMen’s views of 
tilings are the result of their understanding 
alone : their conduct is regulated by their un- 
derstanding, their temper, and Ihi.ir passions. 

1638. To so violent a combination of a whole 
l^ingdom, Charles hud nothing to oppose hut 
a )>roclaiiiation (ifith Feb.) ; in which he par- 
doned all past offences, and exluirtfd tlie 
people to be 11101 * 1 ; obedient fer the future, and 
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submit peace<ably to the use of the liturgy. 
This proclamation was iiibtaiitly encountered 
with a public protestation, presented by the 
^arl of Hume and lord Lindsey: and this was 
tlie^rst time that men of quality had appeared 
111 any violent act of opfiositioii."** Hut this 
proved a crisis. 'I'lie insurrection, whieli had 
lieeii advancing by a gradual and slow progress, 
now blazed up at once. No disorder, however, 
Uletidt'd it. On the contrary, a new order 
minediately took jilace, I'oui l(thlr.s\ as they 
were calhxl, were Itirmed in Kdinburgh. One 
consisted of iiohilily, another of gentry, a third 
if ininisters, a fourth of burgesses. The table 
jf gentry was divided into many subordinate 
l.ibles, according to their different counties. 
In the hands of the four tables, the whole 
luthority of the kingdom was placed, Oidt'rs 
were issued by them, and every wlierc olicyed, 
with the utmost regularity.'^* sAnd among 
the first acts of their goveruiftent was the pro- 
duction of the C'OVKNANT. 

THE COVENANT. 

Tins famous covenant consisted first of a 
nmuneiatiun of popwry, formerly signed by 
James in his youth, and composed of many 
invectives, fitted to inflame the minds of men 
against their fellow-ereatiires, whom heaven 
has enjoined them to cherish and to love. 
’^I'lurc followed a bond of union, >y which the 
subscribers obliged themselves to resist reli- 
gious innovations, and to defend each other 
against all ujl^po.sition whatsoever: and all this, 
for the gn*.'iter glory of (#i>d, and the greater 
honour and advantage of their king and coun- 
try:*^ the jieople, without distinction of rank 
ar condition, of age or sex, flocked to the 
subscription of this covenant: few, iu their 
iudgmeiit, disapproved of it and still fewer 
hirst openly condemn it. The king’s ministers 
and counsellors themselves were, most of them, 
seized by the general eoiitagioii. And nope hut 
rebels to God, and traitors to their country, 
it was thought, would withdiaw themsel 'cs 
from so salutary and .so pious a comhinatioh. 

The treacherous, the eniel, the unndentiiig 
Fhilip, aec'ompanicd with all the terror^ of 
a Spanish inquisition, was scarcely, (luring the 
preceding century, o]»posed in tin? Low Coun- 
tries with more determined fury, than was now, 
by the Scots, the mild, the humane Charles, 
attended with his inoffensive liturgy. , 

111 June, the king began to apprehend the 
conseci lienees. He sent the marquis of Hamil- 
ton, as commissioner, with authority to treat 
with the covenanters. He required the eove- 
TKint to lie rcnminciid and recalled ; and he 
thought, that on his part he had made very 
satisfactory eoneessions, when he oflered to 
suspend the eaiioiis and the liturgy, till, in 
a fair and legal way, they could be received j 
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and so to iixxtrJ tbo hi^li (‘oiniiiission, tlial it 
bliouUl no lon;ijor jjivo olVoiice to his snhjiTts."'^ 
Surh p'licral declarations c-ould not well give 
coni (‘lit to any, iiiucii less to those who car- 
ri«‘d so much higher tlicir pretensions. t| lie 
covenanters found thinnsidvcs seconded hy the 
zi'.d of th(! whole nation. Ahove sixty thou- 
sand people \v(M’e as.s(‘inhled in a tnniultuous 
manner in ICdinlmrgh and the ncighiiourhood. 
Charles pusv-es^cd no regular fon'es in cither 
of liis kingdoms. And tlie discontents in 
l^aiglaiid, though s(‘cr<‘t, were helieved so 
violent, that the king, it was thought, would 
find it very diflieult to einjiloy in such a cause 
thti power of that kingdom. The more, there- 
fore, the ]>opiilar l(‘iiders in Scotland considered 
their situation, the less apprehension did they 
entertain of royal power, and the more rigo- 
rously did they insist on entire satisfaetion. 
In answer ti Hamilton’s demand of r(‘iiouiieing 
the covenant, tlK-y plainly told him, that ih(‘y 
would sooner renounce their baptism.-* And 
the clergy invited the commissioner himself 
to siihserihe it, by informing iiim, With 
what peace and comfort it had tilled the hearts 
of all God’s people; wh.it resolutions and 
beginnings of reforinatJoii of manni'is were 
seiibihly perceived in all parts of the nation, 
above any measure they had (‘ver before fouiiit 
or could have expected; how great glory the 
Lord had received thereby ; and what conli- 
denee theyihad that (nid would make Seolland 
a blessed kingdom.” 

Hamilton returned to London; made an- 
other fruitless iouriHW", with iioi< eoncessioiis, 
to Kdinbiirgh. itf.iirned again to London; 
and was immediately se nt hack witli still more 
satisfactory coiu'cssions, (17 th ISept.) The 
king was now willing entirely to abolish the 
canons, the litiirgy,^ and the higli commission 
court. He vviis even resolved to hinit ex- 
tremely the power of th«; hi'.hops, and was 
(-•ontent il on any ttu’ins Ik; eould ri'tain ih.at 
ordc^ in the ehun h of Scotland.-'^ And bi en- 
sure all these gracious otVcis, he gave Hamil- 
ton authority to summon first an assiunhly, 
then a parliamciil, where cv<‘rv iritioiial griev- 
ance might he rcdri“»si'd and remedied, ’i’hcse 
successive eoucessioii!, (;f the king, wliicli y('t 
came still short of the n-iug demands of the 
inah'ontents, di-.cover(‘d his own weakness, en- 
couraged their insolence, ami gave no s.atis- 
laction. Tlie offer, however, of an asseinhly 
am\ a parhument, in which tliey expected to 
be entirely masli;vs, was willingly embraced 
by the covenanters. 

Charles, perei-iving what adv:\iilag(‘ his ene- 
mies had reaped from their covenant, resolved 
to have a covenant oiifltis side ; and he or- 
tler<‘d one to he draw'ii up for that purpose. 
]1 consisted of the b.une violent renunciation 
of pojiery above mentioned; which, though 
the king did not aj^jirove of it, he thought it 


safest to adopt, in order to remove ail the. 
Mispieions entertained against him. As the 
coveiiaiit(*r.s, in tiieir bond of mutual defence 
against all op[Hisitiou, had been careful not to 
cvcf'pt the king; ('har1c> liad formed a bond, 
v\hi(‘h was ainu xed to this remuiciat ion, and 
which expr(‘Ssed the duty and hw.ilt) of the 
suhserihers to his ma.iesty,-^ I5ut tin; cove- 
nanters, perceiving th.it this new cov(‘ii.mf 
vvas only meant to vvi'aken ami dividi* tlii'in, 
received it with the utmost scorn and dt test- 
ation. And without dclav they proceeded to 
model the future ;isscnihly% from whicli sucli 
great a(‘hievenieiitb were exix iied.'^ 

A GENERAL ASSEMI5LV. 

'Fiie genius of that religion which ]»r(‘va)ied 
ill Scotland, and which eveiY day was sceretiv 
gaining ground in Engl.iml, was far from in- 
euleating deri renee and suhini-^sioii to the 
ecclcsiasties, iiicrLlyas such: or i-.ithcr, hy 
nourishing m every individual the highest 
raptures and (‘cstasics of di‘voti()n, it conse- 
crated, Ilia manmr, (very individual, and, in 
his own eyes, bestowed a character on him, 
iiiueh supt‘ri()r to vvhiit loniis and ceremonious 
institutions (*ould alom‘ eonf(‘r. 'Flu; cleigy of 
Scotland, though such tumult was excited 
about religious worship and discipline, were 
both poor and in binall immhers ; nor an* llu'y 
in general to be considered, at hast in the Ix'- 
gtnniiig, as the riiigl(>a(i(‘is of the si'dition, 
which w.as raised on their account. On the 
contrary, the laity, appieh(‘nding from several 
jiistanee.s which o(‘cuired, a spirit of mode- 
ration in that order, resolved to domiiK'rr en- 
tirely in the ussemhiy, which was suiiimoiied, 
and to hurry on the eeelesiasties hy the same 
'furious zeal with which they were themselves 
lraiisport(‘(l.‘^'’ 

It had bel li usual, iK'fore tlK‘ establihbment 
of prelacy, for each jin'blw tery to .scud t(» the 
asseinhly, h'^sides two or three ministers, one 
lay-eoinmissioiier and, as all the boroughs 
and universities suit likewise eoaimissioners, 
the lay nicmbers in lh.it eccU;$ia{$tieal court 
nearly eipuillcd the eeelesiasties. \ot only y 
this institution, which dames, ap}»reheiisive of 
/(*.'il in the laity, had aholisluKl, was now re- 
vived hy ihfc fovcnanlers: they also introduced, 
an innovation which served still failhei* to 
reduce the clergy to buhj(‘etion, lly an edict 
of the tahhs, whose authority w.a3 supreme, 
all elder from each parish was ordered to attend 
the presbytery, and to give his vote in the 
choice both of the comiiiissumers and minis- 
ters who should he dcpul(‘d to the assembly. 
As it is not usual for tlie ministers who are 
put in the list of candidates, to claim a vote, 
all the (‘lections hy that means fell into the 
Iiandh* of the laity : the most furious of all 
ranks weie chasen : and the mure to overawe 
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the derjfy, a new ihwiee was fallen upon’ <»r 
ciioosiii^ to every eominissioiKM', four or live 
lay-asiessors, who, tiioii^li they eonh! have no 
vote, ini^ht yet interpose witli theiratlviee ainl 
authority in the ahseiiihly.^' 

EPISCOPACY ABOLISHED. 

'j'llE assembly met at (lla.sji^ow: amb besides 
ap’eat eoneourse of the people, all the nobility 
ami a^entry of any family or iiitiTest were 
present, either as ineinhei's, assessors, or spec- 
l.iLors ; and it was appari nt, that the resolutions 
taken hy the eovenanters, eould here meet 
with no manner of opjKisition. A tinn d<‘ler- 
inination had been entered into, of utterly 
.ih(flishin|;r ejnseopaey ; and as a prepaiative to 
it, there wiis laid before the preshjtery <»f 
Edinburgh, and ^olenndy read in all the 
ehurehes of the kin;^doni, an aeeusation 
a!;iiinst the bishop^, as j^nilly, all of tlenn, ot 
heresy, simony, hnher\, perjury, eheatiin^, in- 
rest, adultery, fornieation, eomimm swi'ann*^, 
drnnkenness, jjainin*:^, hrc‘a<*h of the suldiath, 
.111(1 e\try other eniiie that had oeeurrtd to 
the accuse IS. The bishops ^ent a protest, 
deelinhi!!;' the authority of the asseinlilv; the 
eonnnissionei loo ptotj^sttal a;;amst that eourt, 
as dle^allv eonstitnted and eleeteil ; and, in 
Ins inaji sty’s name, dissob ed it. This in(*asure 
was foresi'en, and little rei^ardod. 'fhe eourt 
still eontinned to sit, and to Unisli their busi- 
ness. ’* All llie nets of assembly since the 
.leeession of tlaiiies to the crown of England 
were, njioii pretty reasonaiile icionnds, de- 
el.ired nidi and inv.vlid. f'he a' ts (»f parliament 
winch atleetiMl eecle^i.isiical ail.i’is were .sup- 
posed, oil that M-ry .iceouiit, to have no 
manner of unthorst). And thus episcopacy, 
tlie hi»h eoinini'ision, the arti des of I’eith, the 
canons, and tin* liluri;\, wcie alxdished and 
(ii'clared unlawful : and tin' whole fabric, which 
d.unes and (’hnrles, in a loiiif course of years, 
h ul been rearing^ with so inueh eare and policy, 
fell at once to the "round. 'I'lie covenant 
hkewi'.e was ordered to h*' si{;ncd hy every one, 
under pain of e.seoniinunieation.*'^ 

1 () ?!). 'The indep( ndemey of t he ecele.siaslieal 
upon the civil power was (he (dd pre.'.!»> tcri.ui 
I’viiiciplo, which h;id hei n /calonsb ado)>fed 
,.n the reformation, and whi«-ij, llum"h dailies 
and ( h.ules had ohlinvdthc church puhlicl) (o 
disclaim it, had secrclK been adlnred toby 
all ranks of people. It was commonly asked, 
whetlicr Christ or the kiiifs were su\»eru)r ? 
And as the aiiswm* seemed olnious, it was 
iuh Tied, that the assemhly, ladii" Clirist’s 
' Uvnieil, was superior in all spiiitual matters 
to the parliniiient, which was onlv the kiii»’s 
But as the eovenanters were sensihU that thi' 
eoiise(|nenee, tlion^li it seeme 1 to them irre 
h‘a"'alde, would not he assented to hy the.kin^ 
ii in'cairie necessary to m.iinlain tlieir religion 


tenets by military force, and nut to tritst 
entirely to supernatural assistance, of whieh, 
however, they hedd themselves well assured. 
They east tin ir eyes on all sides, abroad and 
at Ivoine, whence ever they could expect any 
aid or support. 

After Fi anee and Holland had entered into 
a lea«;iie uicainst .Spain, and framed a treaty of 
partition, hy whieh they were to eomjuer and 
to divide between them the Low Country 
provinces, England was invited to preserve a 
neutrality between the (‘ontendiii"’ parties, 
while the French and Dutch should attack the 
maritime towns of i'laiiders. But the kin*;’ 
rcjdied to d’Kstrades, the French ambassador, 
who opened the jiroposal, that he had a 
sc|uadron ready, and would cross the seas, if 
iieees.-,ary, with an army of fifteen thousand 
iiK n, in order to jircvcnt these projected con- 
quests.'^’’ This answer, which jiroxes that 
(diaries, thouj;h he expressed his mind with 
:in iiiipnident candour, liad at last acquired a 
idt'a of national inierest, irritated cardinal 
Uiiddieu ; and in revem^e, that politic' and 
enterprisju" imui-ter carefully fomented the 
fn-'.t eoinmot ion-1 in Scotland, and secretly 
siipplnniW he eoxeii intgs with money and arms, 
ill order to enconr.H^e them in their opposition 
against their »o\ereign. 

WAR. 

• 

But the iliiif is'sonrce'of the Scottish 
iiialeonttmts w.is in themselves, and in their 
own vigour q^id abilities. No n’golar t'Stab- 
lislu’d eoininoijwealtb (.'oiiVl take Jnsti’i* mea- 
sures, or (*\eeule llu'in with gi eater promp- 
titude, iban did this tumultuons eoinbina-^ 
lion, infl.inied w itli big^t»lry for religious trifles, 
and fat'tion witlunit :i reasonable (*l'.)ect. Tlu‘ 
whole kingdom was in a manner ('Ugagi d ; and 
tli(! men of greatt'st abilities soon .lequired 
the as(*endant, which their f.uiuiy inteiest 
cnaljjedtlu'in to maintain. The earl oi’.Vrgyle, 
tlvoiigh he long seemed to tt nqxiri-e, h?id at 
Iasi ('inbra'rd the covenant; and he became 
tb«‘ chief leader of that )>art} ; a man ( qually 
snp]>le and in flexible, eaulioiis and determined, 
at.d eiitindy (pialifled to make a flgnn' during 
1 frictions and (iirixdent period. 'J he earls of 
\othes, Cas«iis, Montro'-e, Lotliian, the lords 
dudesey, Loudon, Ye.sler, B.Umeriiit), distin- 
guished themselves in that party. Many 
Scotch ollicers h.vd aecpiired re\mtation in the 
German wavs, particularly under liustavus; 
and these were invited over to assist theii 
country in her present necessity. The eom- 
iiiand was intrusted to LesUy, a soldier of 
experience and abilitjyis. Foreeti were regu- 
larly inlist ed and disciplined. Arms were 
com missioned and imported Iroin foreign 
euunlries. A few castles whieh belonged to 
(he king, being unprovided with vietimls 
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amimmltion, and garrisons j were soon seized. 
And the whole country, except a small part, 
where the marquis of Huntley still adhered to 
the king, being in the hands of the covenanters, 
was in a very little time put in a tolcsable 
posture of defence.'^® 

The fortifications of Leith were begun and 
carried on with great rapidity. Besides the 
inferior sort, and those who laboured for pay, 
incredible iiunibcrb of volunteers, even nuble- 
nien and gentlemen, put their hand to the 
work, and deemed the most abject employmeiit 
to be dignified by the sanctity of the cause. 
Women too of rank and condition, forgetting 
the delicacy of their sex, and the decorum of 
their character, were intermingled with the 
lowest rabble; and carried on their shouidiTS 
the rubbish requisite for completing the forti- 

fications.*7 

We must not omit another auxiliary of the 
covenanters, and no incoiisidc?rable omi; a 
prophetess, who was much followed and ad- 
mired by all ranks of pcsiple. Her name was 
Michelson, a woman full of whimsies, partly 
hysterical, partly religious ; and inHamtMl witli 
a zealous cuiu^rn for the ecclesiastical disci- 
pline of the preshvtejjans. She j?jK)ke at 
certain times only, and had often interruptions 
of days and weeks : but when she began to 
renew her ecstasies, warning of tlie happy 
i-veiit was conveyed over the whole country, 
thousands (y'owded about her house, and every 
word which she*uitered was ree< ived with 
veneration, as the most sacred oracles. The 
covenant was her perpc’tual tlienje. 'fhe true, 
genuine c<ivenant 4 . she said, Wiis ratified in 
heaven : the king's covenant was an invention 
of Satan ; when she spoke of Christ, she 
usually gave him the name of the coveiiantiug 
Jesus. Rollo, a popular preacher, and zea> 
lous coveiiantcf, was her great favourite ; and 
paid her, on his part, no less veneration. 
Being desired by the spectators to pray with 
her, and speak to her, he answered, ** ^'hat 
he durst nut, and that it woulil be ill manners 
in him to speak, while his master, Chribt, was 
speaking in lier.”^® 

Charles had agreed to reduce episcopal au- 
thority so much, that it would no lotiger have 
))een of any service to support the crown ; 
and this sacrifice of his own interests he was 
willing to make, in order to attain public 
peace and tranquillity. But he could not 
consent entirely to abolish an order, which he 
thought as essential to the being of a Christian 
church, as his Scottish subjects deemed it in- 
compatible with that sacred institution. This 
narrowness of mind, if we would be impartial, 
we must either blaine^or excuse equally on 
both sides ; and thereby aiiticipale, by a little 
reflection, that judgment, which time, by in- 
troducing new subjects of controversy, will un- 
doubtedly render quite familiar to posterity. 


bo great was Charles's aversion to violent 
and sanguinary measures, and so strong his 
affection to his native kingdom, that it is pro- 
bable the contest in his breast would be nearly 
equal between these laudable passions, and his 
attachment to the hierarchy. The latter af- 
fection, however, prevailed fiir the time, and 
made him hasten those military preparations 
which he liad projected for subduing the re- 
fractory S])irit of the Scottish nation. By re- 
gular economy, he had not only paid all the 
debts contraeted during the Spanish and French 
wars, but h.ad amassed a sum of two hundred 
thousand pounds, which he le'.erved for any 
sudden exigency. The rjiiceii had great in- 
terest with the catholics, both from the sym- 
pathy of religion, and from the favours and 
indulgences which she had been able to ]>ro- 
eure to them. She now employed her credit, 
and persuaded thi'in, that it was reasuiiahle 
to give large contributions as a mark of their 
duly to the king, during this urgt'iil neces- 
sity.'’® A considerable supply was obtained 
by this means; to the gr<*«it sc.uulal of tlic 
puiitans, who v\cre olfeiuh d at seeing the king 
on .-.ucli good terms with the pajiists, and re- 
pined that others should give what they them- 
selves were disposed to refuse him. 

Charles’s fic'Ct was formidable and W(dl sup- 
plied. Having put five thousand land-forces 
on hoard, he intrusted it to the inar(juis of 
Haiiiihton, who had orders to sail to the Frith 
of Forth, aiul to cause a diversion in the forces 
of the malcontents. An army v^as levied of 
near twenty thousand foot, and above three 
thousand horse, and was put under the com- 
mand of the earl of Aruiuhd, a Tu>l>)eman of 
great family, but c^debrated neither for mili- 
tary nor political abilities. The earl of Essex, 
a man of strict honour, and extremely popular, 
espeeially among thi soldiery, was a])pointed 
lieutenant-general: the earl of Holland was 
general of the horse. The king himself 
joined the army (2[Hh May), and he stiiii- 
moiied all the peers of England to attend 
him. I'he whole had the appearance of a 
splendid court, rather than of a military ar- 
mament; and in this situation, carrying more 
show than real force with it, the camji arrived 
at Berwic.^® 

I’hc Scottish army was as numerous as that, 
»>f the king, but inferior in cavalry. The 
oflieers had more reputation and experience ; 
and the soldiers, though undisciplined and ill- 
armed, were animated as well by the national 
aversion to England, and the dread of be- 
coniiiig a province to their old enemy, as by 
an unsurmountabic fervour of religion. The 
jmlpits had extremely assisted the oflieers in 
levying recruits, and had thundered out ana- 
themas against all those who wetit noi out to 
ttssihl,lhe Jjord against the mightp,^^ Yet so 
prudent were the leaders of the malconteiitJ^# 
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tliat they immediately sent submissive mes- 
sashes to ilie king^, and craved to be admitted 
to a treaty. 

diaries knew that the force of the cove- 
nanters was considerable, their 8[Mrits high, 
their zeal furious; and that, as they were not 
yet daunted liy any ill success, no reasonable 
lerins couhl be expected from them. With 
regard therefore to a treaty, great diflieulties 
occurred on IkiUi sides. Should be submit to 
the pretensions of the malcontents, besides 
that the ]irelacy must be sacrificed to their rcU- 
iCious prejudices, .such a cbcck would l>e given 
to royal authority, which bad, very lately, and 
with much dilliculty, been thoroughly estab- 
lislieil in Scotland that he must expect ever 
after to retain in that kingdom no more than 
tln» appearance of niajesty. The great men, 
having piove«l, hy^io sensible a trial, the im- 
potence of law and prerogative, would rctutii 
to their former licentiousness: the preachei*s 
would retain their innate arrogance : and the 
people, un]iroteeted by justice, would reeog- 
Tii/e no other authority than tliat which they 
found to domineer over them. Kiiglaiul also. 
It was iniieh to he feared, would imitate so had 
an example ; and having already a strong pro- 
pi'Mhity towards republican and purit.inieal 
factions, would i*xpeet, by the same seilit ions 
practices, to attain the same indiilgeiiec. To 
advance s<) far, without bringing the rebels to 
a total suhiiiissioii, at h'ast to reasonable con- 
cessions, was to promise them, in all future 
time, an im|>uiiity for rebellion. 

On tbc otlii'r liainl, Charles considered that 
Scotland was never hei'ore, uiubT any of liis 
ancf'stors, so united, aiul so aiiimatefl in its 
own defiance; yet had often been able to foil or 
elude the force of England, combined heartily 
in one cause, and enured by long ])ractiee to 
the use of arms. How much greater difficulty 
fc'hould he find at present, to subdue, by vio- 
lence, a people iiiflaiiied with religious preju- 
diees; while he could only oppose to them 
a nation enervated by long peaee, and luke- 
warm ill his service ; or, what was more to hi* 
dre;^ded, many of them engaged in the same 
, party witli the rebels.*'^ Should the war Ih; 
only protracted beyond a campaign, (and who 
eould expect to finish it in (hat period ?) his 
treasures would fail him ; and for supply, he 
nuist have recourse to an English parliament, 
which by fatal experience he had ever found 
more ready to encroach on the prerogatives, 
than toBup)ily the iieceHsitiesof the crown. And 
what if he receive a defeat from the I'ebel army? 
Tills misfgtrtune was far from being impossible. 
J hey were engaged in a national cause, and 
siroiigly actuated by mistaken principles. 
Ills army was retained entirely by pay, and 
looked oil the quarrel with the same in- 
difference which naturally belongs to inprce- 
«ary troops, without possessing the discipline 


by which such troops ars commonly distin* 
guished. And the consequences of a defeat, 
while Scotland was enraged and England dis- 
contented, were so dreadful, that no motive 
should persuade liim to hazard it. 

It is evident that Charles had fallen into 
such a situation that, whichever side he em- 
braced, his errors must be dangerous : no won- 
der, therefore, he was in great perplexity."*'' 
But he did worse, than embrace the worst side : 
for, properly speaking, he embraced no side at 
all. He concluded a sudden pacification, in 
which it wiLS stipulated, that he should with- 
draw his fleet and army; that within eight 
and forty hours the Scots should dismiss their 
forces ; that the king's forts should be restored 
to him ; his authoritv he acknowledged ; and 
a general assembly and a parliament be im- 
mctliately summoned, in order to compose all 
tlilfiTciiees. What were the reastrm whii h en- 
gaged the king to admit siudi Strange articles 
of peac'c, it is in vain to inquire : for there 
scarcely could he any. The causes of that 
(went may admit of a more easy explication. 

The malcontents had been very industrious 
in representing to the English the grievances 
under wllitdi SeotlantU labfiured, and the ill 
cHHinsels which had been suggested to their 
sovereign. Their liberties, they said, were in- 
vaded ; the prerogatives of the crown extended 
beyond all former precedent: illegal courts 
erected : the hierarchy exalted at the cxpeuce 
of national jirivilegi'S : and so many new super- 
stitions introduced by the haughty tyrannical 
prelates, as hf^gat a Just suspicion that a pro*- 
Ject was seriously formed fu# the restoration of 
popery. The king’s eonduet, surely, in Scotland, 
liad Im’cii in every thing, except in establishing 
the cceh'siastieal canuiis, more legal than in 
England ; yet was there such a general resein- 
hlanee in the complaints of byth kingdoms, 
that the English readily assented to all the 
representations of the Scottish mah'ontents, 
and l)rlit*ved that nation to have been driven 
by oppression into the violent counsels wtiieh 
they had embraced. So far, therefore, from 
being willing to second the king in subduing 
the free spirits of the Scots ; they rather pitied 
th:it unhappy people, w ho had been pushed fo 
those extremities : and they thought that the 
example of such neighhfuirs, as well as theip 
assistance, might some time he advantageous 
to England, and encourage her to recover, 
by a vigorous effort, her violated laws mid 
liberties. The gentry and nobility, who 
without attachment to the court, without 
command in the army, attended in great 
numbers the English camp, greedily seized, 
and propagated, and g|ve authority to these 
sentiments: a retreat, very little honourable, 
which the earl of Holland, with a considerable 
detachment of the English forces, had made 
before a detachment of the Scottish, caused 
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all tbcsf liuniour^ to bla 2 <‘ ii|> at once : ami 
the kiti^, whoso character was not soflicieiitly 
vigorous or <lcc*isi\e, and who was apt, from 
fa(•ilit^, to embrace h.asly counsels, suddenly 
asst uicd to a measure which was rcctumm'iided 
by all about him, and which favoured his 
natural ]m>|)cusion towards the misguided sub- 
jects ol his nali\e kiugihtm.'^ 

('barlcs, having so far advanced in ]>aciric 
measures, t)ught with a steady restdutioii to 
have j»roscculed tlumi, ami have submitted tt* 
every toh*r.ihle eouditioii dtauamb'd by the as- 
semhlv ami parlianu nt ; nor should he ha\e 
rct'ommcnctMl ho'.t.i!ilie->, hut on aecamnt of 
such enormous and imes]>eetcd jin tensioiis as 
would justihed Ill's <*ause, if j» 0 '.sihlf, to 

the whoh‘ Kuglish nation. So far, mdeeit, Im 
adopted this plan, that he* agreed not onI\ to 
coiifiriu hi-i former e<mces^i(>ns, of alirog.dmg 
the e.monsiithe htmgy, the high e'jmmi-.-tiou, 
and the ai tieles'*«»f Pnth; hut aUo to aholisii 
Die onler it'^elf of bishops, ior whieh he had 
so zealously eonteinb d.'** l»ut this coneession 
was gained 1)} the utmost \jolenee whi«h he 
eould un}>ose on his dis{>osition and jirejudiees : 
he evfui stcretl\ retained an intention of 
seizing lavouralile ojijim luuitii'S, inSmlcr to 
reco\«*r the ground wliii li he hafl losl.*^’ And 
one step farther he could not pr<‘\ ail with i;ini- 
self to advance. 'I'lie as-cnibly, wlu'u it met, 
paid no deference to the king’s prepossession's, 
hut ga\c fC*ll indulgence to Ihi'ir own. . The^ 
voted cpiscopa<‘y to hcnnlawfnl in the clmrcli 
of Scotland (17th Aug.): he was willing to 
allow it contrary to the <’ons1i(tntions of the 
church. 'I'liey stigmatised the liturgy and 
caiion.s as popish : he agreed simply to abolish 
them. They denoininaled Du* hiirh coiiiinis- 
sion, tyranny: he was eonteiii to set it .iside.**" 
I'lie purlianicnt, which s.it after tin* assembly, 
advanced pndensions which temh d (o diminish 
the civil power of the monarch ; and, what 
probably allcctcd t’liarlcs still more, they were 
proceeding to ratih the acts of assembly, >vhen, 
by thi* king’s instructions,'*^ lVa(|uaire, the 
commissioner, prorogued thmn. And on ac- 
count of these claims, which might have hecii 
foreseen, was the war renewed with great ad- 
vantages on the side of the covenanters, and 
disadvantages on that of the king. 

No sooner liad fiharlcs concluded the pacifi- 
cation witliout conditions, tliaii the necessity 
of his alfaiis and his want of uionc} oblige d 
nipi to didiand his ;mny ; and as the soldiers 
had hceij held together solely hy mercenary 
views, it was not pos<»ihlc withmit great tronhle, 
and expciu'e, and loss of time, again (o as- 
senihlc them. 'I'he more prudent c■o\cn.lnt^-ls 
had concluded, that lU«:ir pretensions being si» 
contraiy to tlie iiiH-rests, and still more to the 
inclinations of the king, it was liki-ly that they 
sh/Jijld agfiiii be obliged to siifiport their cause 
hy arms j and they wore' tbcrtforc careful in 


di'.missing tbeir troops, to preserve iiolbiug 
but the appcaraiiec of a pacific dispo.silion. 
'J'be oiliciMS bail orders to be ready on the first 
summons; the soldiers were warned not t/» 
think the nation secure from an iCiiglisb in- 
vasion; and the religious zeal which animated 
all ranks of men, made them immcdiati ly lly 
to their standards as soon as the trumpet w.i'i 
soimdod liy their spiritual and temporal leaders. 
The credit which in their last expedition they 
had aci|uircd, hy obliging their sovereign to 
depart from all liis pretensions, gave courage 
to evc'rj one in undertaking this new eiiter- 
jirise,*^* 

I (>-40. The king, with great difficulty, found 
nuMUsto draw together an arm} (l.'llh Ajiril); 
Imt soon tlisrovt'ivd, that all saMiigs hi'ing 
gone, and gri'at debts coutr.ictcil, his revenue 
would lie iiisulliciiMit to stipport them. An 
English parliaiiK'Ut, tlicrelorc, fonncrly so 
unkind and mt net able, mtisl now, .ifti r aho\<* 
eleven }i‘ars inti rmission, after the kuig had 
tried m.niN irri-gular nw thods of ta\:ition, after 
limit iplied disguds gi\eii to the purilanie.d 
p.irt}, he summoned to assi ndilc, amidst the 
most piessing neecssilies of the crown. 

A" the king resolveil to tr>, whether this 
house of commons would he more eompliant 
than their pri dceebsor^*, and grant him sujiply 
on any reasonable terms ; the time appointed 
for the meeting of parliamenl was late, and 
very near the tune allotted for opening the 
campaign against the Sfots. After the past 
experience of their ill-lmmoiir, and of their 
iiieroaching disposition, he iiionght that lie 
could not ill priidi nee; trust tlumi with a long 
si'Ssioii, till hi* had seen some hcUi*r proofs of 
(heir good intentions: the urgency of tin* oc* 
evasion, ;inil the little time allowed for debate, 
were reasons which he reserved against the 
maleontents in tlu house ; and an iiuddeiit 
had happened, which, he helii ved, ha I now 
furnished him with still more cogent argii- 
nu'iits. 

’I’he carl of Tnupiaire had intercejited a 
letter written to the king of France hy the 
Scottish maleontents ; and had conveyed this 
letter to the king. ('harlt>s, partly?* repenting^ 
of Die large eonec'^sioiis made to the Scots^ 
partly disgusted at their frt'sh insolence and 
jiiet elisions, seized ibis opportunity of breaking 
with Diem, He had thrown into the ’I'ower 
lord Loudon, commissioner from the cove- 
miiiters ; one of the t>ersons who had signed 
Ihi* trcri'.onahle letter. And he now laid the 
mailer before the parii.unent, whom he hoped 
to inflame hy the resentment, and alarm by 
the danger of this application to a foreign 
power, lly the month of the lord keeper. 
Finch, he discovered his wants, and informed 
them that he had been able to asseinhic his 
army, and to subsist (heiii, not hy any revenue 
which he pos.se.s5ed, but liy means of a largo 
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k»bt of above* three huiulred themsatnl pouiuls 
vhifli lu; hud (‘oiitracted, and for wliioh h<* 
lad security upon the crowu-lamls. lie 
■cpn'*.enleil, that it was nccessaiy (o grant 
.iip|irH's for the immediate and urgent demands 
)l his military aimaments: that the season 
v.is far advanee<h tlie time precious, and none 
>f It must be lost in deliberat if>n : that thoiigli 
lis eollers were empty, they had not been e\- 
lausted by uniu'cessary pomp, or sumptuous 
mildings, or any other kind of maguilii'enee : 
hat whatever suiijilies had lieen levi<‘d on his 
.objects, had been employi-il for their advrm- 
agi- cud preservalloii, and like vapours rising 
Mil of the earth, and gathen'd into a cdoiid, hail 
illen in sweet and relVeshing showers on the 
.auie fields from whi di they ii id a! li’st been 
xh.iled : that thou”li he desir<‘.l siedi inline^ 
liate assivitanee as*mi;.'ht ])rev(‘n1 lor the tiiiu* 
i lot.il disorder in the goviM’nmenl, he was far 
rom any mteution ol preeludiiig llietn fioni 
hi'ir light to impiiie into the stale* of the 
viugdom, and to olVer him ]H‘ti(!(ms tor the 
ledivss of their grii*vane«*s . that .is mueh as 
ivas possdile of tins si'ason sljouUl afterw.ird'. 
Im‘ .illowi d (hem for that purposi* * that as he 
I'vpi'cied only sueh supply at picseiit as the 
iMirrenl st'rviee neei’Ss.inly reipnred, it would 
he rifiuisite to .issi'inhle them again tu*\t 
wiiitir, when lluw should have full leisure to 
eonehtde whatever l)usnie>s had this session 
liei'ii left im]H*rfeet and nnlinished : th.it the 
parliament of Ireland h.ul twice pul sueli trust 
u]ion his good iiiteuttoiis, as to grant him, in 
the beginning of the session, a large supply, 
and bad tver e\perien'*«' 1 go«»d elfeets from tlie 
•‘onfidern'e reposed in him: and (bat, in every 
eireumstanee, his people should find bis eoii> 
duet suitable to a just, pious, and gracious 
king, and sneb as was eah ulaled to promote 
an entire liartiioiiy between pi luce and parlia- 
lucnt/’^ 

1 low'cver plausible tliese topics, they made 
‘•mall impression on the house of eoininoiis. 
Ilv some illegal, and several susjdeious mea- 
n'll ns of the crown, and hy the eourageous 
opposition which |Kirtieuhir persons, amidst 
daiig(‘rs alld hardships, had made to them ; 
the minds of men, tbrougbont the nation, bad 
taken such a turn as to ascribe every boiiour 
lj> the refractor}' opyiosers^if the king and the 
ministi'rs. These were the only patriots, the 
unly lovers of their country, tin* only heroes, 
a"d, perba]).s too, the only true Christians. 
A re.isunahle eumpliance with the court was 
slavish depeiidcnee ; a regaril to the king, 
servile fhittery ; a eoiifulenee in his proinisc-s, 
di imefiil prostitution. This general east of 
'ught, which has, more or less, prevailed in 
l iigl.uid, during near a century and a half, 
^nid which has been the cause of mueh good 
and muc h ill in public atlairs, never pre^omi- 
*' detl more than during the reign of Charles. 
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The present house of eotinnoiis, being entirely 
I'oiiiposed ol country-gentlemen, who came 
into pailiaiiicMt with all tliidr native prejudices 
about them, and wlioni the crown had no 
me.iysof infiiieneing, could not fail to contain 
a iiiajonty of these stubborn patriots. 

Air.iirs likewise, by m(*aiis of the Scottish 
insiiricction, and the gener.al diseunteiits in 
haiglaiid, witc drawn so near to a crisis, that 
the leaders of the bouse, sagacious and pcnc- 
tratiug, began to foresee the eonseipieiices, and 
to hope, that tlie tiim*, so long wished for, w;is 
now conic, wbcii roval .authority must hdf 
into a tot.d subordlii.at ion undt-T popular as- 
sf‘nibru*s, and when public llbeity must acijuire 
a full aseemlaut. liy reducing the crown to 
iiceessitn*'., they bad bithcrio found, that the 
king had been pushed into violent counsels, 
wbieb bad .,er\ed e\tr(*mely the purposes of 
bis adversaries: and by mullij)lymg tbe-e nc- 
i-C'.-.ities, it was lorcseen tli.it iiis iirerog.itive, 
undermined on all sides, must, :it last, be 
nvertlirown, and l>e no lou‘;er dangerous to 
the privib gesol’ ibe people. Wh.ib'ver, tbere- 
fore, (iMideil to compose the differences bi- 
tweeeii king and parliament, and to presiTve 
iln^ govcninn'iil uniforydy in its present ehaii- 
nel, was xealonsly opposed by these [lopular 
leaders ; and their past eonduet and sulVerings 
gave them credit sullieieiit to etlVet all their 
purposes. 

'J'lie bouse of eummoiis, moved bv these and 
iminy other obvious reasons, instead of taking 
notice of the king’s complaints against bis 
Seotlisli snbjej^ts, or bis application for supply, 
entered iiiiniediatcly upon ^^tic van ees ; and a 
speech, which Pym made tliem on that .subject, 
w.'vs inncli more lusirkened to, than tliat which 
the lord keeper had dclivenul to them in the 
name of their sovereign. The suhjeet of Pyiu’s 
harangue has bi en suflieiently explained above ; 
wilt re vu* gave an account of all the griev- 
ances, imaginary in the church, more real in 
the s^ate, of which the nation, at that time, 
so loudly com plained The house began %ith 
t'vamining the behaviour of the speaker the 
last day of the former parliament ; when be re- 
fused, oil account of the king's comiiiaiul, to 
put the question: and they declared it a 
breach of privilege. They proceeded next to 
inquire into the. imprison incut ami pro.secutioii 
of sir John Klliot, Holli«, and Valentine;’*^ 
the alTair of ship-money was canvassed: and 
plentiful subject of inquiry was suggested on 
all hands. Cirievanees were regularly clashed 
under three* heads ; those with n*gard to pri- 
vileges of ])arUanient, to the property of tht* 
subject, and to religion.' * The king, seeing 
a large and inexhaustible field opened, pressed 
them again for .supjdy ; and finding his mes- 
sag»* ineffectual, he came to the house of peers, 
and desii’<‘d Ihcdr gooil oflices with the com- 
mons. 1’he peers were sensible of the king s 
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urgent nect“i‘^itics ; and thought that suppl}', 
on this oc(*a.si()ii, ought, both in n^asoti and in 
dfceno^, to go before {'•rjevaiiees. They ven- 
tured to represent their sense of the matter 
to llie eoimiions ; hut their intercession, did 
liarin. 'I'lie coinnions had always elainied, as 
their peculiar province, the granting of stip- 
jilies ; and, though the peers had here g(»ne 
no farther than offering advice, the lower 
house iimncdiately thought proper to vote so 
unprecedented an interposition to bi* a breat'h 
of privilege.'*’’’ (Charles, in order to bring the 
matter of supply to some i'.‘»ue, solicited tlu* 
bouse by i»ew messages: and finding that ship- 
money gave great alarni and disgust ; besides 
informing tliem, that he never intended to 
make a eonstant revenue of it, that all the 
money levied had been regularly, with other 
great sums, expended on etpiipping the navy; 
he now wfvit so far as to offer them a total 
abolition of thafc obnoxious claim, by any law 
which the miiiinons shotdd think proper to 
present to him. In return, he only asked, for 
his necessities, a supply of twelve subsidies, 
about six hundred thousand pounds, and that 
pfiyablc in three years; hut, at the same lime, 
he let tliem know, tha|, coiisidering\he situ- 
ation of his affairs, a delay would be ccpiivaletit 
to a denial. 'I'lie king, though the majority 
was against him, never had more frientls in 
any house of commons; and the deliate was 
carried oiiffor two days, with great zeal and 
warmth on both sides. 

It was urged by the partisans of the court, 
that the hapj>iest occasion, whiyh the fondest 
wishes could siiggist, w'as now preseiittid, for 
removing all disgusts an<l jealousies between 
king and people, and for recoiieiliiig their 
sovereign, for ever, to the use of-parlianients. 
That if they, on their part, laid aside all enor- 
mous elaims and pretensions, and provided, in 
a reasonable manner, for the public necessities ; 
they needed entertain no suspicion of any in- 
satiable aiTibition or illegal usurpation pi tin* 
crown. That though due regard liad not al- 
ways l)ecti paid, duiiiigthis reign, to the rights 
of the people, yet no invasion of them had 
been altogether deliberate and voluntary ; 
inueb less, the result of wanton tyranny and 
injustice ; and still lees, of a formed dehigti 
to subvert the constitution. That to repose a 
reasonable confidence in the king, and gene- 
rously to supply his present wants, whieli pro- 
cej’ded neither from prodigality nor misconduct, 
would be tbc true lueaiis of gaining on his ge- 
nerous nature, and extorting, by gentle vio- 
lence, such concessions as were requisite for 
the establishment of public liberty. That he 
had promised, not onljj on the word of a prince, 
but also on that of a gentleman (the expression 
which be had been pleased to use,) that, after 
the supply was granted, the parliament shouhl 
still have liberty to continue their deliberations : 


could it be suspected, tbiit any man, any prince 
iiiueh less such a one, whose word was, as yet, 
sacred and inviolate, would, for so small a mo- 
tive, forfeit his honour, and, with it, all future 
trust and eonfidenee, liy breaking a promise, so 
public and so solemn.^ That even, if the par- 
liament should he deceived in reposing this 
eonlidenee in him, they neither lost any tiling, 
nor incurred any danger ; since it was e\ ideiitly 
necessary, for the security of public peace, t«i 
supply him with money, in order (o suppress 
the SeoUish reheUion. I’hat he had so far 
suited his first demands to tlieir pi»*judiees, 
that he only asked a supply f'»r a lew months, 
and wjis willing, after so sliort a trust from 
them, to fall again into depemlciice, and to 
trust them for his farther support and &ul>- 
sistenee. That if he now seemed to desire 
something farther, he also made them, in re- 
turn, a coiiKiderable otfer, and was willing, for 
the future, to depend on tliem for a n*venne, 
which was quite neees-iarv for pnhli<- honotir 
and seeunt). That tin* nature of the Jaiglisli 
constiiution supposed a mutual eoiithlenee be- 
tween king and pa'/liaiiu nt : and if liu y should 
refuse it on tluirpart, (‘speeially wiih eireiiin- 
staiices of such outrage ainl indignity; what 
could he ex peeled hut a total dissohiTion of 
goveriJinent, and >iolent factions, follow eil by 
the most dangerous cuiiv ulsioii.s and intestine 
disorders ? 

Jn opposition to these arguments, it was 
urged by tlu* maleoiiteiit part\, that the court 
had discovered, on their part, hut few synqitoins 
of that mutual eoidideiiee to wliieh they now 
so kindly ijnvited the eominoiis. That eleven 
years intermission of parliaments, the longest 
that was to he found in tlie Knglish annals, 
was a siiiri(‘ieiii indication of the Jealousy 
entertained against the jieople; or rather of 
designs funned for the suppression of all their 
liberties and privileges. 'Miat the ministers 
might well plead necessity, nor <‘ould any 
thing, indeed, be a stronger proof of some 
invincible necessity, than their enihraciiig a 
iiieasurc, for which they had conceived so 
violent an aversion, a.s the nsseinbling of 
an Ktigli.sh parliament. That th it* necessity, 
however, was purely ministerial, not national:* 
and if the same grievances, ecclesiasliciU and 
civil, under which *this nation itself laboured, 
had pushed the Scots to extremities; was Ft 
reqiiistte that the English should forge their 
own chains, by imposing chains on their un« 
happy neighbours ? That the ancient practict 
of fiarliament was to give grievances the pre* 
cedeney of supply; and this order, so carefully 
observed by tVieir ancestors, was founded on a 
jealousy inherent in the constitution, and was 
never interpreted as any peculiar diffidence 
of the present sovereign. That a practice, 
wliicji had been upheld, during times the most 
favourable to liberty, could not, in common 
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prudence, be clf*p:irteil from, where such un- 
deniable reasons fur suspicion bad iu‘en afforded. 
That it was ridiculous to plead the advaiieed 
season, and the urg^ent oecasion for supply; 
when it plainly appean*d, that, in order to 
afford a jjreteiice for tins topic, and tfi seduec' 
the coniinons, great p(dili<‘cit contrivanee* had 
been einployedr I'hat the writs for (‘lections 
were issued early in the winter; ami if the 
ineelingof parliament had not purposely bc'cii 
delayed till so near the conuneueimieut of 
military operations, there had been leisure 
sulTieient to have redressed all national griev- 
ances, and to have proeeeded afterwards to 
ail exaiiniiatioii of the king*.s occasion for 
supfdy. 'rhat the intention of so gross an 
artifice was to engage the eomiiions, under 
pretence of necessity, to \iolale the regular 
order of parlianAMit ; and a preeed<‘nt of that 
kind being once established, no iiu|uiry int(» 
[•uhlie nn'asures would aflerw.inls he per- 
iiiitted: that scarcely any argument more 
iiiifavourahle could be pleaded for supply, 
th.in an olh'r to abolish ship-tnoney ; a taxa- 
tion the most illegal, and the most dangerous, 
that had ever, in any reign, been imposed 
upon the nation* and that, by bargaining lor 
the reiiusbioii of tliat duty, the commons 
would, in a iirtffiner, ratify the authority by 
wliieh it had been ie\i<‘d; at least, gi\e en- 
couragement for a<lvancing new pix^tensions 
of a like nature, in hope s of resigning them 
on like advantageous conditions. 

These reasons, joined to so many occasions 
of ill humour, seemed to sway with the gre^ater 
iniinber: but, to make* the mailer worse, sir 
Harry Vane, tlie secretary, told the eomnions, 
witiiout any authority from the king, that 
nothing less than twelve suhsidit'S would be j 
aeee]>ted as a comjieiisation for the abolition | 
of ship-iiioiU‘y. This asseilion, proceeding | 
from tlie indiscn^tioii, if we are not rather to ! 
call it the treachery, of Vane, di'»pleased the 
house, by showing a stiffiuss and rigidity in 
the king, which, in a elaini so ill grounded, 
was deeauMl inexcusable.’’^ We are informed 
likewise, that some men, who were thought to 
uiiderstaiiffl the stale of the nation, ailirmed 
in th(i house, that tin* amoiiut of twelve sub- 
sidies was a greater sum than could be found 
in all England. Such wt'^e the happy igno- 
rance and inexperience of those times, with 
regard to taxes!*’® 

The king was in great doubt and perplexity. 
He saw, that his friends in the house were 
outnumbered by his enemies, and tViat the 
same counsels were still prevalent, which had 
ever bred such ojipusitiou and disturbaiuiu, 
instead of hoping that any supply would be 
granted him, to carry u:i war against the 
Scots, whom the majority of the house re- 
ganled as their best friends and firmest allies ; 
he expected every day, tliat they would present 
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him an address for making peace with those 
rebtds. Ami if the house met again, a vote, 
he was informed, would certainly pass, to 
blast liis revenue of shiji tiioney ; and thereby 
renew all the opposition, which, wiUi so much 
difficulty, lie had surmounted, in levying tliat 
taxation. Where great evils lie on all sides, 
jt is difficult to follow the be.st counsel ; nor 
is it any wonder, that the king*, whose capacity 
was not equal to situations of such extreme 
delicacy, .should have formed and executed 
the resolution of di.ssoIviiig this parliameut' 
a measure, Iiovvover, of which he soon after 
repdiU^d, and which the subsequent events, 
more than any eoiiviiicing reason, inclined 
every one to (‘omhmni. I'lie last parliament, 
which ended with such rigour and violence, 
had j'et, at first, covered their intenlion.s with 
;reati.‘r appcaran<*(? of moderation than this 
parlianient had hitherto assumedi* 

An abrupt and violent dis'ifiliilion naturally 
excites discontents aiuong the ]n*ople, who 
usually pul entire confidence in their represen- 
tatives, and expect from them the redress of all 
grievaiiei^s. As if there were not already suffi- 
cient groiindsof complaint, the king persevered 
still in those (‘ounsels,»vvhi(‘b, from experience, 
he might have been sensible* were so dangerous 
and unpopular. Bellasis andsirdohn llotham 
were stimmoucd b(*fore the (‘ouncil; and re- 
fusing to give any ae(*ount of their eoiidiict in 
parJiaim^nt, were committed to prison. All 
the petitions and complaints, which had been 
sent to the eoiiiiinttee of religion, were dti- 
mamlt'd from Crew', chairman of that committee, 
and on his refusal to delive# them, he wa.s sent 
to the Tower. 'I'he studie.s, and ev'cn the 
pockets, of the earl of Warwic and lord Broke, 
before the expiration of privilege, were searched, 
in expectation of finding tveasonahh* papers, 
The.se acts of authority were interpreted, with 
some appearance of reason, to he invasions on 
the right of national assemblies. But the 
kiiig,,alter the first provocation which he met 
with, never sufficiently respected the privifeges 
•f parliament ; and, by his example, he farther 
conrirmcd their resolution, when they should 
iie(|uire power, to pay like disregard to the 
prerogatives of the crown. 

Though the parliatnent was dissolved, the 
convocation was still allowed to sit ; a practice 
of which, since the reformation, there were 
but f(!w iu.staiiees,®^' and which wa.s for that 
reason supposed by many to be irregufpr. 
Besides granting to the king a supply from the 
spirituality, and framing many canons, the 
coiivocatiun, jcalou« of like innovations with 
those which had taken place in Scotland, im- 
posed an oath on the cl^gy, and the graduates 
in the universities, by which every one swore 
to maintaiu the established government of 
the church by archbi.shops, bishops, dean**, 
chapters, &c* ^ These steps, in the present 
R 
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discontented humour of the nation, were com- 
monly deenic*d ille'»vil ; because not ratilictl by 
consent of parliament, in whom all authority 
was now supposed to be ccntenjcl. And not liiTig, 
be.sirles, could afford more subject of ridicule, 
than an oath, which contained an et ccctcra in 
the midst of it, 

DISCONTENTS IN ENGLAND. 

Thk peojde, who generally abhorred the 
roiivoration as much as they revered the par- 
liament, eiudd scarcely he restrained from in- 
.sultiiig and abusing thi.s assembly ; and the 
king was oliliged to give them guards, in order 
to protect them.^’^ An attack too was made 
during the night upon Laud, in his palace of 
Lambi'th, )»y above five hundred persons; and 
he found it necessary to fortify himself fc»r his 
defence.^' ^ ^ multitude, consisting of two 
thousand scctariei, entered St. Panf.s, where 
the high eommission then sat ; tore down the 
benches; and cried out, Xo bishops no hti;k 
commisston,^^ All tlu*se instances of discontent 
wore pre-iuges of some great revolution; had 
the court possessed sufhi'ieut skill to discern 
the danger, or sulUcieiit power to ([irovide 
against it. 

In this disposition of mcn\ minds, it was in 
vain that the kingi.ssueda <1 eel unit ion, in older 
to convince his people of the lu^cessity, which 
he lay under^pf dissolving the last parliamenl/^^ 
The chief topic, on whicli In* insisted, was, 
that the commons imitated the bad example 
of all their predecessors of late years, in making 
continual eiieroai'hyjeiits on his authority, in 
censuring his whole administration and con- 
duct, in discussing everj' eircuiustance of public 
government, and in their in<lire<'t bargaining 
and contracting with their king for supply; 
as if nothing ought to be given him but what 
ne should purchase, i-ither by (piitting some- 
what of his royal prerogative, or hy dinuTii.shiiig 
and lessening his staudiug revenue. The*,e 
practices, he said, were contrary to * the 
maxims of their aneestors ; and these practiecs 
were totally incompatible with monareby. f AVc 
note [A], at the end of tius lot.] 

The king, disappointed of parliameutai^’ 
subsidies, was obliged to have recourse to other 
expedients, in order to sujiply his urgent ne- 
rossitje.s. The eeclosiaslieal subsidies servcil 
him in some stead ; and it seemed hut Just, 
that the clergy should contribute to a war, 
whibli was in a great measures of their own 
raising.^*^ lie borrowed money from his mi- 
nisters and courtiers ; and so much was he 
bedoved among them, that above three hun- 
dred thousand pounds were subscribed in a 
few days; though nothing surely could be 
more disagreeable to a prince, full of dignity, 
than to be a burthen on his friends, inst* ad of 
lieing a support to them. Some attempts were 


inaclc^towards foreinga loan from the citizens ; 
but still repelled by the spirit of liberty, whien 
was now become unconquerable.'^^ A loan of 
forty thousand pounds was extorted from the 
Spanish merchants, who had Inillion in the 
Tower, expo‘'ed to the attempts of the king. 
Coat and c'oiiduct- money fur the soldiery was 
levied on the comities ; an ancient practice,^’® 
but supposed to be alK)li.sbcd by tlie petition of 
right. All the pf‘p]>er was boiiglil from the 
East-lndia C'oiiqiauy upon trust, and sold, at 
a great discount, for n*:uly money A scheme 
WHS proposed for coining two or three huiidri'd 
thousand pounds of base money.'''' Much were 
the extremities to which Cliarhs was jreduc*ed. 
The fresh dillieulties which, amidst the present 
distresses, wi*re every day raised, with r.-gard 
to the paymcTit of shi[i- money, oliliged him to 
exert continual acts of atitho];ity, augmented 
the discontents of the people, and inereaified 
his indigence and ncci s,itii s.^* 

'J*he ])resent exjicilicnts, however, enabled 
the king, though with great diiTiculty, to 
march his army, consisting of nineteen thou- 
sand foi»t, and two tlumsand horse."- The 
earl of Norlbnmberland was appointeii general : 
the earl of Strallbril, who was called over 
from Ireland, beuti iiaiit-general : lord Con- 
way, general of the horse. .Ismail fleet was 
thought suilieienl to serve the purposes of this 
expedition. 

ROUT AT NEWBLTRN. 28 . 

So great are the effects of zeal and unanimity, 
that the Seotlisli army; though somewhat su- 
pi rior, were sooner ready than the king’s ; and 
tliey marched to the borders of England. To 
engage tliem to proceed, besides their general 
knowledge of tlie secret discontents of that 
kingdom, lord Saville laid forged a letter, in 
the name of six noblemen, the mo.st consider- 
able of England, by which the Scots were in- 
vitf*d to assist their neighbours, in procuring 
a redress of grievances.^'* Notwithstanding 
tiuse warlike preparations and hostile at- 
tempts, tlie c'oveiianters still preserved the 
most pathetic and most submissive language; 
and entered England, they sanl, with no other 
view, than to obtain access to the king's pre- 
seiic**, and lay their humble petition at his 
ri»yal feet. At Newburn upon I'yne, they 
were opposed by a |letacbiu*‘ut of four thou- 
sand five hundred men under Conway, who 
seemed resolute to dispute with them the pas- 
sage of the river. The Scots fust intn;atcd 
them, with great civility, not to slop them in 
their march to their graciou.s sovereign ; and 
then atiaeked them with great bravery, killed 
several, and chased the rest from their ground. 
Such a panic seized the whole English army, 
that the forces at Newcastle fled immediately 
to Ddrham ; and not yet thinking ibcmselvos 
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safe, they deserted that town, and retreated 
into Yorkshire.’^ 

The Scots took possession of Newcastle; 
and though sufficiently idated with their vic- 
tory, they pr(;servcd c.‘xact diBei])1ine, and jier- 
severed in their resolution of i»aying fop every 
thing, in order still to maintain the appear- 
ance of an ainica}>le correspondence with Kng- 
laiid. They also dispatclied messengers to 
the lvin»-, vvlio was arrived at York ; and they 
took rare, after the advantage which they had 
obtained, to redouble their exprtshions of loy- 
alty, duly, and submission to In', person, and 
they even made apologies, full of sorrow and 
(‘ontrition, for their late victory.'^'* 

Charles was in a very distressed condition. 
The nation was universally and highly discon- 
tented. llie army was discouraged, and began 
lik< wise to he »discoiitcnted, both from the 
contagion of general disgust, and as an excuse 
for their nnsbchavioiir, which they w(‘re de- 
sirous of representing rather as want of will 
than ol eouragi* to light. The tre.isury too 
wa*. <juit4‘ exhausted, and every expedu nt for 
supply had been trii'd t») the utteriiiost. No 
c\eut had h'ljipened, hut what miglit have 
been foreseen a-. nee<*ssary, at least as very 
probable; yet such was the king's Situation, 
that no provision could he made, nor was 
even any resolution taken against sucdi an 
exigency. 

l’Ri:.Vl’V AT UlRPON. 

In order to prevent the advance of the Scots 
upon him, the king agreed to a treaty, and 
named sixteen Knglish noblemen, who met 
with eleven Scottish eutnmi.ssioners at Rippoii. 
The* earls of JJerlford, Bedford, Salisbury, 
Warwic, Essex, Holland, Bristol, and Berk- 
Miire, the lords Kimholton, \V hartnii. Duns- 
more, Paget, Broke, Saville, Paulet, .and 
Howard of Ebcrie, were chosen by the king; 
all of them popular men, ami consequently 
supposed now ise avers«* to the Scottish iiiviisioii, 
or unacceptable to that nation.'^’ 

An adrlrcss arrived from the city of London, 
petitiontiKig for a parliament ; the great jK>int 
to whi<‘h all men’s projects at this time 
t.ended.'^’ Twelve iiohlemcn presented a pe- 
tition to the same pur]ifese.’‘’ But the king 
’ eonteuted himself with bumnioiiing a great 
council of the peers at York ; a measure 
which had formerly biwoi f«aken ill eases of 
sudden emergency, hut which, ;it present, could 
serve to little purpose. Perhaps the king, 
who dreaded ahov^rall things the house of com- 
mons, and who expected no supply from them 
on any reasonable terms, thought that in his 
present distresses he might be enabled to levy 
supplies by the authority t>f the peers alone. 
But the employing so long the plea of a necessity 
which appeared distant and doubtful, rendered 
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it impossible for him to avail himself of a ne- 
cessity which was now at last become real, 
urgent, and iii<‘vilable. 

By Nortbnmberland’s sickness the command 
of the army had (Uw'olved on Strafford. This 
nohleiiiaii possessed more vigour of mind than 
the king or any of the council. He advised 
Charles rather to put all to hazanl, than submit 
to such unworthy terms as were likely to bo 
imposed upon him. The loss sustained at 
Newburn, he said, was inconsiderable ; and 
though a panic had for the time seized the 
army, that event was lujthing strange among 
new levied troops; and tlie Scots being in the 
same condition, would, no doubt, he liable, in 
their turn, to a like accident. His opinion 
therefore was, that the king should push for- 
ward, and attack the Scots, and bring the 
affair to a quick decision ; and if he were so 
unsuccessful, nothing worse coukl hef.dl him, 
than what, from hi*, inaotivfry, lie would cer- 
tainly he exposc'd to.''^ To show how easy it 
would he to execute this project, he ordered 
an assault to he made on some quarters of the 
Scots, and he gained an advantage over them. 
No cessatiiin of arms had as yet been agreed 
to duAng the treaty at Rippon ; y<-‘t great 
clamour prevailed, on account of this act of 
liostility. And when it was known that the 
officer who conducted the attack was a papist, 
a violent outcry was raised against the king, 
for employing that hated sect m the murder 
of his protestant subjects. 

It may be worthy of nmiark, that several 
niiitinics had arisen among the English troops, 
when marching to join Hho army; and some 
fficers had been murdered, merc*ly on sus- 
picion of their being papists.®^ The petition 
f right had abolished all martial law; and by 
an inconvenience which naturally attended the 
plan, as yet new and unformed, of regular and 
rigid liberty, it was found absolutely impossible 
for the generals to govern the army, by all the 
autjiority which Ibo king could legally confer 
upon them. The lawyers had dcclaretj^ that 
martial law could not be exercised, except in the 
very presence of an enemy ; and because it had 
been found iicceSvSary to execute a mutineer, 
the generals thought it advisable, for their 
own safety, to apply for a pardon from the 
crown. This weakness, however, woe carefully 
concealed from the army ; and lord Conway 
said, that if any lavvyt*r were so imprudent as 
to discover the secret to the soldiers, it would 
be necessary instantly to refute him, and to 
hang the lawjer himself, by sentence of 
eoiirt-martial.®* 

An army new levied, undisciplined, fright- 
ened, seditious, ill-p^d, and governed by no 
proper authority, was very unfit For withstand- 
ing a victorious and high-spirited enemy, and 
retaining in subjection a discontented and 
zealous nation. 
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GREAT COUNCIL of the PEERvS. Sept. 24, 

Cii ARLES, ill ilespair of being aiilelo stem the 
torrent, at last deteriiiined to yield to it : and 
as be foresaw that tlu: great cuuneii of the 
peers would advise him to call a parliament, 
he told them in his first speetdi, that he had 
already taken this resolution. Uc* informed 
them likewise, that the que<‘n,in a letter which 
she had written to him, had very earnestly 
recommended that measure. This good prince, 
wlio was extremely attached to his consort, 
and who passionately wished to render her 
popular in the nation, forgot not, amidst all 
his distress, the interests of his domestic ten- 
derness,”'* 

In order to suhsist both armies (for the 


king was obliged, in order to sa\e the northern 
counties, to pay his enemies) Charles wrote tu 
the city, desiring a loan of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. And the peers at York, whose 
authority was now much greater than that of 
their sovereign, .joim*d in the same reejuest.”** 
So low' was this prince already fallen in the 
eyes of his own subjects! 

As many difficulties oc<*urred in the nego- 
tiation with the Scots, it was proposed to 
transfer the In'aty from Rippon to London: 
a projHis il willingly einbiMced by that nation, 
who were now sure of treat iiig with ad\antage, 
in a place where the king, they foresaw, would 
he ill a iiiaiuier a ju'isoner, in the midst of 
his implacable enemies, and their deteriliim d 
friends.”^ 
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CHAin'ER LIV. 


HhvtiUf* of' the hong Parliament . — Strafford and I At ad impeached, — Pinch and JP indebank 
dif. — (irvat .dafhorily of the Gmt/nons, — 77itf iiishops attacked, — Tonnage and Pmmdagc . — 
Tnemwil Hill. — Stra/fords Trial, — IVill of Attainder, — Execution tf Straffvrif, — High 
fhmmlssion and Star- Chamber abolished, — King's Journey to Scotland, 


rilHE causfs of dirtj^ust wbirh, for above 
I thirty years, bad been d<iily iniiltijdyiii^ 
111 England, were now (‘oine to full maturity, 
and threatened the kinj^tloni witli some ^reat 
rcMilution or eonvidsion. 1'be uncertain and , 
undefined limitif of prtMo«^ative and privilejje 
li.u! been eajrerly dispnied during that whole 
period ; anil in every eonlrovei-sy between 
priiieo and people, the question, however 
doiditful, had alw.ivs been decidetl by each 
party in favour of its own pretensions. T<»o 
hj^hlly, perliaiK, moved by the appearance of 
necessity, tin kinir hail even itssiiiiied powers 
incompaliide with the principles of limited 
vcrnmeiit, and hud rendered it impossible lor 
bis most zealous partisans entirely to justify 
hi-, condnet, except by topics so unpopular, 
tiiat they were more fitted, in the present 
disposition of men’s minds, to inflame, tliau 
a]*pcase, the t;'en« rAl diseoiitent. Those jrreat 
support <• of publie .lulhority, law and relig^ion, 
b.id likewise, by the unbounded eonijiliancc of 
judges and jin lates, lost miicb of their infUi> 
eiice over the people; or rather had in a p;real 
measure gone ovei to the side of faction, and 
aiitiiorised the spirit of opposition and rebeh 
boil. The nobility, also, vvbom the kin^ bad 
no means of retaining' by otFiees and prefer- 
ments suitable to their rank, bad been seized 
with the »;eneral disrcyitcnt, and unwarily 
threw themselves into the scale wbieli already 
bepui too imicb to preponderate. Sensible of 
some eiieroacbiiuMits which bad bee,n made by 
royal authority, men entertained no jealousy of 
the eoiiifflons, wliose enterprises for the acqui- 
sition of power bad ever been covered with the 
appearance of public ^ood, and bad hitherto 
^gone no farther than somb disappointed efforts 
and endeavours. Tlie jiro^rehs of the Scot- 
tish malcontents reduced the <’rovvn to an en- 
tire dependenee for supply; their iHiioii with 
Ibe popular party in Eiip^land brought great 
accession of authority to the latter : the near 
)>r()spect of success roused all latent murmurs 
and pretensions wbieh bad hitherto been held 
in such violent constraint: and the torrent of 
general inclination and opinion pan so stPiUigly 
against the court, that the king was in no 
Situation to refuse any reasonable dciiiapds of 
the popular leaders, either for «h*liniiig o 
limiting the powers of his prerogativtv Even 


many exorbitant claims, in his present situ- 
ation, would probably be made, and must 
necessarily be complied with. 

Tlic triumph of the malcontents over the 
church was not yet so immediate or certain. 
Though the political ami religious jinritans 
mutually lent assistance to each* other, there 
were many who joinctl the fofmer, yet declined 
all eoiinexion with the latter. The hier.irehy 
had been established in England ever sim-e 
the rcfuriiiation : the Komish ehuivh, in all 
ages, had carefully maintained that form of 
erdesia&iical government: the ancient fathers 
too hofe testimony lu episcopal jnriMlietiuii : 
and though parity may seem at first to have 
had place among Christian pastors, the period 
tliiring which it prevailed was so short, tliat 
few undisputed traces of it remained in history. 
The bishops amrtheir mort* zeakliis partisans 
inferred thence tlic divine indefeisihle right of 
prelacy: others regarded that institution as 
venerable and useful : and if tlie love of novelty 
led some to ado}it the nc\f rites and discipline 
of th«‘ puritans, ibe reverence to antiquity re- 
l.iined many in tlieir attachment to the liturgy 
and government of the church. It behoved, 
therefore, the zealous innovators in parliament 
to proceed with some caution and reserve. 
By promoting all measures which reduced the 
powers of the crown, they hoped to disarm the 
kill*;, wlioin they justly regarded, froii^ prin- 
ciple, iiidinatioii, and policy, to be the deter- 
iiiiued patron of the hierarchy. By declaiming 
against the sujqiosed eiieroachments and ty- 
ranny of the prelates, they endeavoured to carry 
the nation from a hatred of their pei’soiis, to 
an opposition against their office and character. 
And when men were inlisted in party, it would 
not be difficult, they thought, to lead them by 
degrees into many measures, for which they 
formerly entertained the greatest avci^jiioii. 
Though the new sectaries composed not, at 
first, the inajority of the nation, they were in- 
named, as is ttsuai among innovators, with 
extreme zeal for their opinions. Their un- 
siirinountable passiou.#lisguised to themselves, 
as well as to others, under the appearance of 
holy fervours, was well qualified to make pro- 
selytes, and to seize the minds of the ignorant 
multitude. And one furious enthuMast was 
able, b\ hi^ active indiistrv’, to surmount the 
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iudulont eflbrts of many so1)er and reasonable 

aiitagoni.sts. 

When llie iialion, therefore, was so gene- 
tally discontented, and little suspicion was en- 
tertained of any design to subvert the cdiuieh 
and monarchy ; no wonder that almost all 
elections ran in favour of those who, by their 
high pretensions to piety and patriotism, had 
encouraged the national prejudices. It is a 
usual compliment to regard the king's incli- 
nation in tin: choice of a speaker ; and Charles 
had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder of 
London, to that important trust: but so little 
interest did the crown at that time possess in 
the nation, that Gardiner was disa]>puiiitcd of 
his election, not only in London, but in every 
other place where it was attempted: and the 
king was obliged to make the choice of speaker 
fall on Lenthal, a lawyer of some character, 
but not sufflcicntly qualilied for so bigli ami 
thdicult an office!* 

MEETING OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

JVov, 3 . 

THfe eagy*r expectations of men willj regard 
to a parliament, summoned at so criti<*al a 
juncture, and during such general discoiilents; 
a parliament which, from the situation of 
public affairs, could not be abruptly dissolved, 
and wbifli was to execute ev<;ry tiling left un- 
finished by filriner parliaments j these nic»tives, 
so important and interesting, tngaged the :it- 
tendance of all the members; and the house 
of commons was never observed to be, from 
the beginning, so fufi and luimeron-). Wit Iiout 
any interval, therefore, they entered upon 
business, and, by uiianiiiioiis consent, they 
immediately struck a blow which may in a 
manlier be regarded as de<'isi\c. 

The earl of Strafford was considered as cdiicf 
minister, both on account of the iTcdit which 
he possessed with his master, and of his own 
greatc and uncommon vigour and eapatity. 
By a concurrence of accidents, this man la- 
lunired under the severe hatred tif all the three 
nations which composed the British monarchy. 
The Scots, whose authority now ran extremely 
high, looked on him as the capital enemy of 
their country, anti one whose counsels and in- 
fluence they had most reastm to appndicnd. 
He had engagetl tin* parliament of Irtdatid to 
advance large subsidies, in order to support a 
war «against tliem: he had levieil an array 
of nine thousand tii with which he had 
menaced all their western coast : he had ob- 
liged the Scots, who lived under his govern- 
ment, to renounce the covenant, their national 
idol : he had, in frelbnd, proclaimed the 
Scottish covenanters rebels and traitors, even 
before the king had issued any such declaration 
against them in England : and he had ever 
dissuaded bis master against the late treaty 


and suspension of arms, which he regarded as 
dangerous and dishonourable. So avowed and 
violent w'ere the Scots in their resentment of 
all these measures, that they had refused to 
send commissioners to treat at York, as was 
at first proposed ; because, they said, the lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, their capital enemy, being 
general of the king's forces, had tin re the 
.‘hief command and authority. 

Strafford, first as deputy, then as lord lieu- 
tenant, bad governed Ireland during eight 
years with great vigilance, activity, and pru- 
dence, but with very little popularity. In a 
nation so averse to llie Kiiglisti govermiient 
and religion, these very virtues were suflicient 
to draw on him the public hatred. The manners 
too .arid character of this great man, though 
to all full of courtesy, audio his friends full of 
affeetion, were, at bottom, haughty, rigid, and 
severe. Ilis authority andiiifltienee, during t lie 
time of his govcriiinciit, had been unlimited; 
but no sooner did adversity seize him, than the 
concealed aversion of the nation blazed up at 
once, and the Irish parliament used every ex- 
pedient to aggravate the charge against him. 

The universal diseoiiteiit whicdi prevailed in 
England against the court, was all pointed to- 
wards the earl of Straffonl; though without 
any particular reason, but because he was the 
minister of fetate whom the king most fa- 
vourerl ami most trust(*d. His extraction was 
honourable, his paternal lortune consideralde • 
yet envy attended his siidd<*n and great ele- 
vation And luM former nssoeiates in popular 
counsels, finding that he owed his advanec- 
iiient to the desertion of their cause, repre- 
sented him ii» the great apostate of the coni- 
iiioriweaith, whom it hehov'ed them to sacrifice 
as a victim to public justice. 

Stratford, sensible of the load of ]>u]m)ar 
pn*judices under which lie laboured, would 
gladly have declined attendance in parli.mieiil ; 
and he begged the kihg's permission to with- 
draw himself to his government of Ireland, 
at least to n'maiii at the head of the army 
in Yorkshire; where many opfiortnnities, he 
hoped, woiilfl offer, by reason of his^fi.stp.nc€>, 
to elude the attacks of his enemies. But 
Charles, who had cnliia* confiilence in tbei-arl's 
capacity, thought ihjl his counsels would be 
extremely useful during the rritical session 
which approached. And when Strafford still 
insisted on the danger of his appearing amidst 
so many enraged enemies, the king, little ap- 
prehensive that his own aiitliority was so sud- 
denly to expire, promisetl him protection, and 
assured him, that not a hair of his head should 
be touched by the parliament.^ 

STRAFFORD lAIPEACHED. JVov. 11. 

No Siooner was Stratford’s arrival known, 
than u concerted iittack was made upon him 
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in the house of cuininons. Pym, in a 
studied discourse, divided into many heads 
after his mniiner, enumerated all tlie jj^rievaiiees 
under which the nation laboured ; and, from 
a complication of such ojipressions, inferred, 
that a deliberate plan had been formed of 
ehanpii^ entirely the frame of “government, 
and subverting tlie ancient laws and liberties 
of the kingdom.'* (’oiild any things, he said, 
increase our iiidig^natioii against so enormous 
and criminal a proJe<‘t, it would he to find, 
that, dining; the reign of the best of princes, 
-he eonslilutioij had been t tidangercd by the 
worst of minist* rs, and tliat th*- \ii tnes of the 
King had been seduced ]»y wi< kcd and ptmi- 
cious eounsek We Jimst inijiure, added he, 
from what fountain tlii'ne waters of bitterness 
flow; and though doubtless many evil (oiin- 
^-ellors will be ifnmd to have eoiit rihiited their 
tmdeavours, yet is there one who chaUeiig<*s 
the infamous pre-tmineiiee, and who, by his 
courage, enterpiise, and ea]iaeity, is entitled 
to the first place among thcM* bctr.iycrs of 
their country, tie is tlie <‘arl of StralVord, 
lieutenant of Ireland, and pie^idint of the 
council of ^’oi’k, who in both places, and in 
all other pixwinees when* lu* has been intrusted 
W'ith authority, has raised ample lUMnnimutrs 
of tyranny, and will appear, from a survey of 
his actions, to he the <*hief promoter of e^ery 
arhitrary ('ounei!. Some iii^tanees of im- 
]>erious expressions, as well as actions, were 
given by IVm ; who afterwards entired into 
a more personal att,e-k of that miui<ter, and 
endeavoured to expose his whole character 
and manners. The •ui'^tere genius of Strafford, 
occupied in the pnr-,ntts of ambit ir>n, had not 
rendiTcd his hre.ist altogether in;iee<’hSible to 
the tender passions, or secured him from the 
dominion of the fair; and in that sullen age, 
when tin; irregtdarilii’S of pleasure were more 
n jiroaehfiil than the most odious crimes, these 
weaknesses were thought worthy' of In-ing 
mentioned, together with his trea-sons, heh>re 
M> great an assetnhly. Ami, upon the wlitde, 
the orator concluded, that it belonged to the 
house ig provide a n nicily proportionable to 
’be disease, and to prevent the farther mis- 
chiefs Justly to be apprehended from the in- 
fluence. which this man ]iad acr|uircd over the 
. measures and counsels of their sovereign.^ 

Sir dohti Clotworthy, an Irish gentleman, 
sir .lohii Hothaiu of Yorkshire, ami many 
other.s, erit<>red into the same to]iies: and, 
aft(»r several hours spent in bitter invective, 
when the doors were locked in order to pre- 
sent all discovery of their purpose ; it was 
moved ill constHiuence of the resolution se- 
cretly taken, that Strafford should immediately 
l>e impeaelied of high treason, ’’nits motiou 
was received with universal approbation ; nor 
was there, in all ihe debate, one ]>crsmi that 
oflwed to stop tlie torrent by any testimony 
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in favour of the earl’s conduct. Lord Falk- 
land alone, though known to be his enemy, 
inndestly dc.‘-ired the house to consider whether 
it woulfl not better suit the gravity of their 
proceedings, fir.st to digest by a committee 
many of those particulars which had been 
mentioned, before tliey sent up an accusation 
against him. It was ingenuously aiisweml by 
IVm, that such a delay might probably bias? 
all their hop* s, and put it out of their power 
to pniceed any farther in the prosecution : that 
when Strafford should learn, that so many of 
his enormities were dis(‘Ovcred, his consciencfc 
xvoiild dictate his condemnation ; and so great 
was his j)ower and ercilit, he would immedi- 
ately procure the dissolution of the parliament, 
^r attempt some other desjierate measure for 
his own prt‘Porx'at ion : that the commons were 

ly accusers, not Judges ; and it was the pro- 
vince of the peers to deteriijiiie,Vhether sueh 
a complication of enormous crimes, in one 
person, did not amount to the highest crime 
known by I tie law.^ Without farther d<*V>ate, 
the impeachment was xoted: Pym was chosen 
to carry it up to the lords : most of the house 
aceumpanit'il him on so agreeable an errand : 
and Strafford, who liftid Just entered the house 
of peers, and who little expected so speedy a 
prosecution, was immediately, iijion this ge- 
neral charge, ordered into custody, with scmthI 
symptoms of violent prejudice in his Judges, 

well as in his prosecutors. * 

LAUD LMPEACHt:i). 

In the eijfjuiry concerfting grievances, and 
in the censure of past measures, Laud could 
not long escape the severe scrutiny of the 
commons; who were led too, in their accusa- 
tion of that prelate, as well by their preju- 
dices against his whole order, as by the ex- 
treme antipathy whiL'h his intemperate *t*al 
had drawn upon him. After a deliberation, 
\vhft?h scarcely lasted half an hour, im- 
peachment of high treason was voted against 
this subject, the first, both in rank and in 
favour, throughout the kingdom. Though 
thi.s incident, considering the example of 
Strafford’s impeachment, and tlw? present dis- 
])ositioii of the nation and parliament, needed 
be no surprise to him ; yet was he betr<aycd 
into some passion, when the accusation was 
presented. T/ie commons themselves, he said, 
thotfgh his accusers, did not believe him fssiiltff 
o/* the crimes with which they charged him : 
fill indiscretion which next day, upon more ma- 
tui-e deliberation, lie desired leave to retract ; 
but so little fiivourable were the peers, tliat 
they refused him this%dvantage or indulgence. 
Laud also was immediately, upon this general 
charge, sequestered from parliament, and com- 
mitted to custody.® 

The capital lurticlc insisted on against these 
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two great men* was the design which the coni - 
iiions supposed to have been formed, of siib* 
verting the laws and constitution of England, 
and introducing arbitrary and unlimited au- 
thority into the kingdom. Of all the king's 
ministers, no one was so ubnoxioim in this 
respect as the lord keeper Finch. He it was, 
who, being speaker in the king’s third par- 
liament, had left the chair, and refused to put 
the ({uestion, wIkmi onlered by the house. 
The extrajudicial opinion of the judges in the | 
l ase of ship-money, had been procured by his j 
intrigues, persu.'tsioiis, and even tiiciiaces. 
all unpopular and illegal nicasureh, he wa-i 
ever most active ; and he was even believed to j 
have declared publicly, that while he was ! 
keeper an order o£ council should always, with j 
him, be e(|uivaleiit to a law. To appease the j 
rising displeasure of the commons, In* desired to 
he heard at tfieir bar. He jirostrated himself 
with all hiimility''bi‘fore them ; but this sub- 
mission availed him nothing. An impeachment 
was resolved on ; and in onlcr to escape their 
fury, he thought proper secretly to withdraw, 
and retire into Holland. As he was not es- 
teemed eiiual to Strafford, or even to Laud, 
either in capacity or in tiilclity to his Inaster, 
it was generally believed that his escape had 
been coiiiiivi'd at by the popular le.iders.^ 
His impeachment, however, in his abseuee, was 
carried up to the house of peers. 

Sir FraneistWiiidebank, the secretary, w;ts a 
creature of Laud’s ; a sufUeient reason for his 
bf'irig extremely ohiuixioiis to the eoiiimotis. 
He was secretly suspected too of the crime of 
popery ; and it was known that, from complais- 
ance to the ipiei'ii, and indeed in compliance 
with the king’s maxini9 of government, he h;id 
granted many indulgences to eatholies, and 
had signed warrants for the pardon of priests, 
and their delivery from eontiiienient, (iriiii- 
stoiie, a po])idai' member, ealh'd him, in the 
house, the very pander and broker to the 
whore of iiabylon."* Finding that the s^tii- 
tiny of the commons was pointed towards 
him, and being sensible that England wjis 
no longer a plaee of safety for men of hU 
character, he suddenly made his escape into 
France.^ 

Thus, in a few weeks, this house of eomnioiis, 
not u])posed, or rather seeoiidecl by the peers, 
had pmduced such a revolution in the govern- 
ment, That the two most jaiwerful and most 
l.*.voiu*t‘d miiiistei*s of the king were thrown 
into the Tower, and ilaily expected to he tried 
for their life: two other ministers had, by 
flight aio:H>, saved themselves from a like fate: 
ail the king’s scivants saw that no protec- 
tion could he given them by their master : a 
new jurisdiction was erected in the nation ; 
and before that tribunal all those trembled, 
who bail before exulted must in tlicir cr< lit 
Aud autliurify. 


r 

GREAT AUTHORITY of the COMMONS. 

What rendered the power of the commons 
more formidable was, the extreme prudence 
with which it was coiidiieted. Not content 
with the authority which they had aec]uired 
by attacking these great ministers, they were 
resolved to rentier the most considerable bodier 
of the nation obnoxious to tht'iu. Though 
the idol of the peojile, they dt'tenniiied to 
fortify themselves likewise with terrors, and 
to overawe timse who might still he inclined 
to .sup|H)rt the filling ruins of iiion.'irehy 

During the late military operations, several 
powers had been exercised by the lieutt'iiants 
and depuly-litMilcnants of counties: and these 
powers, though necessary for the defence of 
the nation, and even wai nutted by all former 
precedent, yet n.d being auihori/ed bv statute, 
low voted to be illegal ; and the persons 
who had asMimeil them, declared tfvfinrjftntfs. 
This term was newly come into voiiuc, and 
expressed a degree and species of guilt not ex- 
actly known or asi'crt .dried. In eoiiseipie^ice 
of that detcriiiiiiation, many of the nobility 
and prime gentry of the iialioii, whilt* only ex- 
! ertiiig, as they justly thought, the li‘gal powers 
I of iiiagislru'v, uiu*xpeeti‘dly found theiiistdves 
I involved in tlfe crinie of delinqiituiey. And 
theeommoiis neaped this inulti))lie(l advantage 
by ilicir vote; they tlis.irnu^d the iTowii ; 
they estublishcil the niaxiins of rigid l.'iw and 
Jihcity; and they spread tlu‘ terror of tlieir 
own authority.'^ 

7'he Wilts for ship-money had been directixl 
to the sheriffs, who were reipdreil, and < veil 
obligeil, under severe peiiallii'S, to assess the 
niiiii') iijMui individuals, and to li'v) tlu m by 
their authority, ^’et were all the sheriffs, and 
all tho.^e who had been employed in. that 
illegal serviee, voted, by a very rigorous 
sentence, to be deliiKiueiits. The king, by 
tbe iiiaxims of l.iw, could do no wrong: his 
iiiiiiisters and servant'., of whatever degree, in 
ease of any violation of the coii->titulioij, were 
alone cnlpahlc.' ^ 

All the fanners and officers of the cusbims, 
who had been employed during so nwfliy years 
in levying tonnage and poundage, and the new 
iniposif ions, vvcn‘ likewise ileidared eriiiiin.’ils, 
and were afterwards *glad to compound fora 
p.trdoti}>y p.'iying a fine of a luindred and fifty 
thousand pouiiiU. 

Every discretionary or arbitrary senteii«*eof 
the star-ehaiiiber and high eoiiuinssioii courts, 
which, from their very constitution, were arbi- 
trary, underwent a severe senitiiiy: and all those 
who had concurred in such sentences, were 
voted to he liable to the penal! ies of law.'* No 
minister of (he king, no meiiiber of the couii' 
eil, hut found himself exposed by this decision. 

The jiulges who had given tlieir vote against 
llmubden, in the trial of shiji-iuoiicy, were 
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accused before the peers, and oblip^ed to find 
surety for their appearance. Berkley, ajudj^e 
of the kiri{i;*s bench, was seized by ordt‘r of the 
luKise, even when sitting in his tribunal ; and 
ail iiifui saw with astonishment the irresistible 
authority of their jurisdiction.^^ 

'riie sanction of tlie lords anil coniiiions, as 
w(‘ll as that of the king, was declared nceessaiy' 
for the eonrirination of ecclesiastical canons. 
And this judgiiient, it inust be confessed, how- 
ever reasonable, at least useful, it would have 
hf‘en (Jinicult to justify by any precedent.*'* 
But th(‘ present wa.s no time for tpiestiou or 
flispiite. That decision which abolished all 
lt‘gislative power except that of parliament, 
w.is requisite for eoinpleting the new plan of 
lib{>r(y, and rendciiug it (juite niiifurm and 
.s>.slemaLical. Almost all the hemdi of bishops, 
and Ihi. most AniriidtTable of tin* inferior 
edergy, who had voted in the late coiivoeation, 
found themselves exposed by tlwse new priit- 
cipU'S to the inqaitation of delitupieney.*^* 

'J'lu nmst unpopular of all (Jliarle.s’s mea- 
.sures, and the l(*ast justihal)le, w.is the re- 
vival of monopolies, so soleiiitily alioli'^liefl, 
after reiterated endeavours, by a recent a«-*t 
of parliament. Sensilde <»f tliis unhai>py *tH*a- 
sure, the king had of hims<df retailled, during 
tlie time of hi-^ first e\])edition against Seot- 
l.iiid, many of these oppressive pat<nt.^; and 
the rest were now annulled by authority of 
p.irhanient, and eveiy one who was concerned 
III them di'clared delnM]nen(s. 'riie eoiumons 
earru’d so far tiieii (h'ti'slation of this odious 
measure, th.it tliev assumed a power vvhieh 
haci lonnerly hei n seldom praetiseil,*^ atid 
ilu*y 4 '\p(*licd .all their imauhers who were 
niitiiopolists or projectors: an artifice, by 
wliieh, besides iiicie.ising their own privihges, 
they wr.ikeiK'd still fnrlhei tlu- very small 
parly vvhieh tlie king secretly retained in the 
house, Mildmay, a notorious monopolist, yet 
having assoi'iatcd him.self with the ruling 
party, was stdl allovvinl to keep his seat. In 
all questions indeed of elections, no steaily rule 
ol deei>*ioii was observeil ; and nothing faither 
was ri'garded than the attei’tioiis and atlaeh- 
^niejits of flic prarties.*** Men's passions wise 
*««) much he.iled to he shocked with any in- 
slaueeof injiistiee, vvhieh served ends so popu- 
hii* as those which were pursued by this lioii^e 
of 1‘onunons. 

'1 lie whole sovereign power being thus in 
manner transferred to the cmniiions, and 
the governnienl, without any seeming violenee 
or disorder, being changed in a iiionient fioni 
a nioiiarehy almost absolute, to a purt* demo- 
cracy; the popular leailers seiuned willing for 
some time to suspend their active vigour, and 
to eoiisolitlatc their authority, ere they pro- 
ceeded to any violent exercise of it. livery 
produced some new harangue on ,p;ist 
‘J'nevances. 'I'lic detestation of furiiicr iisurp- 
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at ions, was farther enlivened : the jealousy of 
lilverty roused : and agreeably to the spirit of 
free government, no less indignation was ex- 
cited by the view of a violated constitution, 
thaii by tlie ravages of the most enormous 
tyranny. 

This was the time when genius and capacity 
of all kinds, freed from the restraint of au- 
thority, and iionrished by unbounded hopes 
and projects, began to exert themselves, and 
be distinguished by the public. Then was 
celebrated th*‘ sagacity of Pym, more fitted 
for use than ornainiMit ; matured, not chilled, 
by his advanced age, and long experience: 
then was disfdayed the mighty ambition of 
llamhden, taught di.sguise, not moderation, 
from former constraint ; supported by courage, 
conducted by prudcnei*, euihellishcd by mo- 
desty ; but whether founded in a love of power 
or zeal for lilxTty, is still, from kis uniiinely 
end, left doubtful and uncertain : then too 
were known the dark, ardent, and dangerous 
eb.'iraeter of St. dohii ; the impetuous spirit 
of Hollis, viohfiit anil sincere, open and entire 
ill bis enmities and in bis friendships; the 
enthusiastic genius of young Vane, extrava- 
gant in^he ends vvhioh he pursued, sagacious 
and profound in the means which he cm- 
ploved; incited by the apjiearances of religion, 
negligent of the duties of morality. 

So little apology woulrl he receiv’cd for past 
measures, so contagions in the gitieral spirit 
of fliseontent, that even men of the most mo- 
derate tempers, and the most attached to the 
church and nionarehy, exerted themselves with 
the utmost vigour in the n^tlress of grievances, 
and 111 prosecuting the authors of them. The 
lively and animated Dighy di']»layed his elo- 
cpienee on this occasion, the firm and un- 
daunted C’apel, the modest and eaiulid P.ilnitu'. 
In this list loo of patriot ro} alisls are found the 
virtuous names of Hyde and Falkland. 'I'hoiigh 
ill their uUiniate views and intentions, these 
men rjitVercd widely from the former; in yieir 
present actions and discourses, an entire eon- 
i-iirrencc and unanimity was observed. 

By the daily harangues and invectives agaiii'it 
illegal ii*>urpat ions, not only the house of eom- 
inons inlhimed themselves with the highest 
animosity against the court : the nation caught 
new lire from the popular leaders, and sei ined 
now to have made the fust discovery of the 
m.my siqqiosed disonh rs in the government, 
Wlnie the law in several instances seemei^to 
be violated, they vvent no farther than some 
secret and calm murmurs; but mounted up 
into rage and fury, as soon as the constitution 
was thought to be restored to its tormer in- 
tegrity and vigour. T^hc capital, especially, 
being the se.'it of ]iarliament, was highly ani- 
mated with the s]»irit of mutiny and disalfec- 
tion. Tumults were ilaily raised; seditious 
assemblies encouraged; and every man neg- 
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lecting bis own business was wholly iuteut on 
tbe defence of liberty and relig^iun. By stronger 
rofitagion, the popular afFeetious were com* 
niunictsted from breast to breast, in Ibis place 
of general rendezvous and society. 

Tbe harangues of ineinbers, now first pub- 
lished and dispersed, kept .ali\e tbe discontents 
against the king's administration. The pulpits, 
delivered over to puritanical preachers and 
lecturers, whom the commons arbitrarily set- 
tled in all the considerable cburehes, resounded 
with faction and fanatir'isin. Vengeance was 
fully taken for the long silence and constniint, 
ill which, by the authority of f^aud and the 
high-commission, these preachers had been 
retained. The press, freed from all fear or 
reserve, swarmed with productions, daiigt.'roiis 
by tb(‘ir seditious zeal and calumny, more 
than by any art or elorpieiiee of composition. 
Noise and fury, cant and hypocrisy, fornu'd 
the sole rhcttirid which, during this tumult of 
various prejudices and passions, could be heaid 
or attended to. 

The sentence which had lieen <‘xeeuted 
against Prj'mie, Bastwic, and Burton, luiw 
suffered a revisal from parliameuit. Thesi 
libellers, far from being taiiu-d by fne rigo- 
rous punishments whieli they liad undergone, 
showed still a disposition of repeating their 
ofteuce ; and the iniinsters were afraid lest 
new satires should issue from their prisons, 
and still fArther intlame the prevailing dis- 
contents. By an order, therefore*, of council, 
tliey had been carrit'd to remote [wisoiis; 
Bastwic to Scilly, Pryiine to Jersey, Burton 
to Guernsey ; all apeeess to them was denied ; 
and the use of books, and of pen, ink, and 
pa}>er, was refused them. The seiiteiiec for 
these additional punishments was imnieili.ately 
reversed in an arbitrary manner l»y fheeom- 
tnons: even the first senteiiee, upon exaini- 
fiation, was declared illegal ; and the judges 
who passed it were ordered to iinake rep.aration 
to tlje sufferers.'y When the prisoners lavided 
in England, they were received and €*nt»’r- 
tained with the highest demonstrations of af- 
fection, were attended by a mighty confluence 
of company, their charges were borne with 
great magnificence, and libera) presents be- 
stowed on them. On their approach to any 
town, all the inhabitants crowded to receive 
them, and welcomed their reception with 
shouts and acclamations. Their train still in- 
’Cre^sed, as they drew nigh to London. Some 
miles from the; city, the zealots of their party 
met them in great iniiltiiudes, and attended 
their triumphant entrance : houghs were car- 
ried in this tumultuous procession ; the roads 
were strewed with flcfwers, and amidst the 
highest exultations of joy, were interiningltMl 
loud and virulent invectives against the pre- 
lates, who had so cruelly ])er.secuted such 
godly persoiniges.®^ I'he more ignoble these 


men were, the more sensible was the insult 
u|H>u royal authority, and the more dangerous 
was the spirit of disaffection and mutiny, 
which it discoven*d among the people. 

Lilburne, T.itMghton, ami every one that had 
been punished for seditions libels during the 
]>reeediiig administration, now recovered their 
liberty, and were decreed damages from the 
judges and ministers of jusliee."' 

Nut only the present disposition of the nation 
ensured inipiiiiity to all libellers : a new method 
of framing and dispersing lihi*ls was invented 
by the leaders of po)nilar discon*^i’nt. peti- 
tions to parliament were drawn, craving redress 
against particular grievances ; and when a sut- 
fieient number of suhseripf.oiis were procured, 
the petitions were jireseiited to the eommons, 
and immediately jnihlislu‘(l. 'I'hese petitions 
hecaine secret bonds of association among (lie 
suhserihers, and seemed to gi\e undonhled 
sanction and authority to the ci>ni]>iaiuts whieli 
they contained. 

It is preti'iided by histori.iiis favourable to 
the royal cause and is e\en assiTted by the 
king himself in a dei'laration,'^^ that a most 
disingenuous or rather criminal practice pre- 
vailed, in conducting many of tln*se addresbes, 

A petition WHS first fraineil ; moderate, rea- 
sonable, such as mc:n of ehararl(*r willingly 
Mihscrihed. '^I'he names were aft < r wards torn 
off, and affixed to amdher petition, which 
served better the purpose's of the popular 
faction. We may judge of I lie wild fury 
which prevailed tliroughout the nation, when 
so scandalous an impo'-tun*, which aflected 
such iiiiiiihers of jn'ojde, eould he (»penly 
practised, w'itboul di awing infamy and ruin 
upon the managers. 

So many grievances wen* offered d»oth by 
the tm'inhers, and by petitions witliout doors, 
that the house was di-.iiled into above* forty 
committees, charged, each of them, with the 
examination of some particular violation of 
law and liberty, whieh had been eomplaiiied 
of. Besides the general etmimiltees of reli- 
gion, trade, privileges, law ; maiiv snhdivisiinis 
of these wi'ri* framed, and a strict .scrutiny 
was every where carried on. It is to he re- .| 
marked, th.at, before the beginning of thi.s 
century, when the eommons assumed less in- 
fluenee anil authority, eoinplaints of grievanei’c 
were usually presi*iited to tfie house, by any 
nieinhers who had had partieular opportunity 
of observing them. These general eoininitti*es, 
whieh were a kind of inquisitorial courts, had 
not then been establisheil ; and we find tliat 
the king, in a former deelaration,®’* eonipluins 
loudly of this innovation, so little favourable 
to royal authority. But never was so much 
multiplied as at present, the use of lh<*se eoin- 
iniltees; and the eommons, lliongh themselves 
the greatest innovators, employed the usual 
I artifice of eomplaiiiing against imiovations^ 
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and pretended to njcovci* the ancient and es- 
lablishcid governnieni. 

From the reports of their eomniitlces, the 
house daily passed votes, whi(‘h iiiortiAed and 
astonished the court, and inflamed and ani> 
mated the nation. Ship-money was declared 
illepil and arbitrary^ the sentence against 
ILiUibden raneelled ; the court of York aho- 
lished; compositions for knig:hth(Hid stig'ma< 
tized: the* enlargemont of the forests con- 
demned; patents for monopolies annulled; 
and every late measure of administration 
treated with repn*aeh and obloquy. To-day, 
a seiitenee of the star-<*h:iuiber was «*xclaiiued 
against : to-iiiorrow, a decree of the high-com- 
mission. Every diseretijuiary act of council ^ 
was represented .'ls arbitrary and tyraimiral; 
and the general infcTeuee was still ineulcated, 
tliat a funned desfgn had been laid to subvert 
the laws and constitution of the kingdom. 

From necessity, the king remained entirely 
passive during all these violent operations. 
The few servants, who continued faitiiful to 
him, were seized with astonishment at the 
rapid progress made by the f'ouimoiis in power 
and })opularity, and were glad, by their uiiae- 
tive and inoflensivi* heliaviour, to eompoutid 
lor impunity. The torrent rising to so dread- 
ful ;ind unexpected a height, desjiair seized all 
those, who from interest or habit were mo.st 
attached to inonarehy. And as for those who 
maintained their duty to the king, merely 
from their regard to the eoustitution, they 
seiuned by tlieir eoiicurrene<‘ to swtll that 
inundation whieh began already to deluge 
every thing. ** You have taken the whole 
niaeliiiie of government in ]ncces,*’ naid ('harle.s 
in a discourse to lie* parliament ; “ a pra<*ti<*e 
frequent with skill'iil artists, when they «lesire 
to clear the wheels from an} rust whieh may 
have grown upon them. The engine,’* eoii- 
tinued he, “ may again be restored to its 
former us«* and motions, provided it he put up 
entire; so as not a pin of it he waniing.’’ But 
tins \v;is far from the intention of the commons. 

T he machine they thought, witli some reason, 
was inenuiherefl with many wheels and springs, 

, whieh retarded and crossed its opUMt ions, and 
destroyed its utility. Happy! h.id they pru- 
eeedf d with moderation, ainl been eonteiiteil, 

their present plenitude of power, to remove 
«ueh parts only as might justly be deemed 
>'Uperfluous and iueoiigruoiis. 

In order to tnaintairi that high authority 
which they had acquired, the eoinmoiis, besides 
eoiifouiMhiig and overawing their opponents, 
ludged it requisite to Inspire courage into 
their friends and adherents; partieidarly int 
the Scots, and the religious puritans, to whose 
'i^sistanee and good otliccs they were already 

iiiueh beholden. 

No sooner were the Scots masters of the 
'northern counties, than they laid aside their 
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first professions, which they had not indeed 
means to support, of paving for every thing; 
and ill order to prev^eut the destructive ex- 
pedient of plunder and free quarters, the 
eouutry consented to give them a regular 
contribution of eight hundred and fifty ])ounds 
i-day, ill full of their subsistence.^^ The par- 
liament, that they might relieve the northern 
counties fiom so grievous a burden, agreed to 
remit pay to the Scottish, as well as to the 
English army ; and because subsidies woiilil be 
levied too slowly for so urgent an occasion, 
money was borrowed from the citizens upon 
the security of particular members. 'Fwo 
iihsidies, a very small sum,®® were at first 
voted; and as the intention of this supply 
was to indemnify the members, who, by their 
•rivate, had supported public credit, this 
•reteiice was immediately laid hold of, and 
the money was ordered to he paiil, not int^ 
the treasury, hut to eommissiftiiers appointeu 
by parliament: a practice which, as it di- 
minished the authority of the crown, was 
w illingly embraced, and was afterwards eoii- 
tiiiued by the commons, with regard to every 
branch of n*vciuie whieh they granted to the 
king, llie invasion of 4 he Scots had evidently 
been the caiisf* of assembling the parliament : 
the presence of their army reduced the king 
to that total subjection in which he was now 
held: the commons, for this rea.son, openly 
professed their intention of retaJliiiig these 
invaders, till all their own enemies should be 
suppressed, and all their purposes effected. 

vtinmt yt’f sjutrc the Sro/Sy said Strode 
plainly in the house; the of Zn'uiah are 
still too »fnwp for an alhisiqn lo a 

pa.ss:ige of scripture, aeeonliiig to the mode of 
that age. Eighty thous;iiid pounds a-inonth 
w'cre requisite for the subsistence of the two 
armies; a sum much greater than the subject 
had ever been accustomed, in any former 
period, to pay to the ]uiblie. And though 
several subsidies, together with a pon-J.ax, 
wvro from time to time voted to answer the 
charge; the eoniiiuins still took care to be in 
dibt, ill order to reiuler the conliiiuaneo of 
the session the more neeess:iry. 

The Scots Ijt'iiig sueh useful allies to the 
maleoutent parly iii England, no wonder they 
were eonrted with the most iinliniited com- 
pl.iiKunce and the most important services. 
The king having, in his first speech, called 
them rebel Sf observed that he had given great 
offence to the parliament; and he was im- 
mediately obliged to soften, and even retract 
the expression. Th« Scottish eommi.ssioners, 
of whom the most considerable were the earl 
of Rothes and lord London, found every ad- 
vantage in conducting their treaty ; yet made 
no haste in bringing it to an issiuj. They 
were lodged in the city, ami kept an intimate 
correspondence, as well with the magistrates, 
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who were* c\lrciui;ly ili.safli'C'UMl, as with the 
popular le.uU'i's in both houses. St. Antlioliiie's 
chun h was a.ssi«;^tu*d lliian for their devotions; 
and tiu'ir eliaplains, here, be<2^an openly to 
prac-tisc the preshyteriiui ioriu of woiShip, 
which, except in ibreipi lanj!;uaj»;t*s, had never 
hi(h(M’to been allowed auy indulgence or tole- 
ration. So violent was the j^eneral propensity 
towards thia new religion, that multitudes of 
all r.tiiks erow'iled to the church. Those, 
who w't*rc So haj»py as to find access early in 
the morniii!^, kept their ]»laees the whole day: 
those, who were e\< ludcd, clun^ to the tl<«»r.s 
or windows, in hop(\s of eaUdiin^, at least, 
some distant nmriiuir or broken j»hr.ises of 
the holj rhetoric. All the eio(|ueiiee of par- 
liament, now well reline<l from pedantry, ani- 
mated with the spirit of liberty, and em)doyed 
in the most impt)rta!it interests, was not at- 
t* nde/l to \Vith sueli iii‘-atia)>le avidity, as were 
these lectures, delivered with ridiculous cant, 
.ind .1 provincial accent, full of barban-^in and 
if^noranee. 

The most elleetual expedii nt for paying 
eimrt to the zealous tveols w.c* to promote the 
pr('sh)tenan discipline and woiship throughout 
England, and to tiiis innovation tiii* popular 
leaders among the eomuioiis, as well as tlj“ir 
more devoted jiailisans, were, of themselves, 
sufliciently inelim d. The puritanical j>arty, 
whose profji’os, though secret, had hitherto 
been gradual in the kingdom, taking advaii- 
tag*^* of tlie present diMorders, lagan o]»enly to 
profess their tenets, ami to make furious at- 
tacks on the i‘St.:ibli'ib( d religion. The preva- 
le lee of that s«'et iVi the parliament ili'icovcrtd 
Itself, r.’oin the bcginiiing, by instmsible but 
dacUivc symjitoins. Mai .shall and Hurgess, 
two puritanical clergyimai, wire chosen to 
ju'eacii bcfori' them, and entertained them 
with diseovir‘‘es seven hour^ in length.'^'J It 
being the custom «»f the hou'^*’ always to take 
the sacraimait lieforc they cuter uj»on Ini&im ss, 
they order<‘d, as a uc*ecssary lu-^dimiiiaryV that 
the cumniuuioii taidc should he reiiumMl from 
the cast end of St. Marg'aret’.s into the middle 
of the area.^^^ The name of the spiritual lurth 
was commonly left out in acts of parlnimeiit ; 
and the laws ran in the iiaine of king, lords, 
and commoiis. The clerk of the upper house, 
in reading hills, turned his hacdv on the hemdi 
of bishops ; nor was his insoieiiec ever taken 
notice of. On u day appointed for a Rolcmn 
fast atid humiliation, all the orders of temporal 
peers, contrary to former jiraetiee, in going to 
chuich, took place of the spiritual ; and lord 
Spencer remarked, that the humiliation, that 
day, seemed cunfmed alone to the jirelates. 

TOE BISHOPS ATTACKED. 

Every raeetiitg of the eoinrmvns ]iro(hiced 
some vehement haningue against the usurp 


atioiis of the bishops, against the high cuin- 
inission, against the late eonvoeation, against 
the new canons. So di‘-gnsted were all lovers 
>f civil liberty at tlie doetrine.s pronmted by 
the clergy, that these inv«‘etives were received 
without control ; and no distinction, at first, 
appeared between such as desired oniy to re- 
press the exorbitances of the hierarchy, and 
such as pretended tol.illy to annihilate ej>i^- 
eopal Jiiri.'.diction. Encouraged by lluse fa- 
vourable a]ipearaiiecs, petitions against the 
<‘burcb were framed in diilerent parts of the 
kingdom. The (‘pithet of the ignorant and 
ieious priesthood was euinmonl} applit d to all 
ehurebiiieii, addiet(‘d to the established disci- 
pline and worship ; though the cpise-opal clergy 
in England, during that age, si cm to have 
been, as they are at present, ^uni(‘iciill\ learned 
aiul cxeiinihiry. Au address against episeiipacy 
was pre-enti'd by twelve eltrgvmen to 1 be com- 
mittee of religion, and pn tended to be signed 
b3 manv liuudreds of llie puntanieal persuasion. 
But wbat made most noise was, tlic (*itv petition 
for a total alteration of ehiireh govi rnnient ; 
a ]tetition to whieb fiftei'ii thousand subserip- 
tioiis were annexed, and wliieli vva.s presented 
by alderman Pennington, the city meml»er.’‘ 
It is reinarkahle th.it, among the manv ceele- 
si:istical abuses there eomplained of, an allow- 
am e, given hv the lieensersof books, topnblisli 
a translaiion of Ovid’s Art of Love, is not for- 
golfen by tb(‘se rnslie eciisois. 

Notwithstanding the f.ivourahle dUjiositioii 
of the people, tlu‘ leaflet’s in the house rcsidved 
to proceed vvilh eautioii. They inlrodueed a 
hill for prohibiting all clergymen tlie exercise 
of ;iiiy eivil olliee. As a eoiisetjiienee, the 
bishops weie to be depiived of their seats m 
the house of peers; a measure not uii.ieet j)l- 
able to the zealous friends of libi'ity, who ob- 
served vvilh regret the flevoleil attachment of 
that order to the will of the luonareli. But 
when this bill was prt‘senleil to tlie pf‘ers, it 
was reji'eted by a great majority :*'* the first 
elieek whieb the commons bad received in 
their popular career, and a prognostic fif what 
they might afterwards ox]M‘et frf>ni»the upper 
house, whose iuclinationfi and interests could 
nev'er be totally sejiarated from the throne. 
But, to show how li*tlethcy were discourugi'd, 
the puritans immediately lirought in anothci* 
bill for the total abolition of episcopacy; 
though they thought proper to let that bill 
sleep at present, in expectation of a more 
favourable opportunity of reviving 

Among other acts of reg.al executive power, 
which the eominons were every *lay assuming, 
they issued orders for dernolisbitig all images, 
alLirs, rnieifixes. The zealous sir Robert 
Harley, to whom the exeeution of these or- 
ders was committed, removed all erosses even 
out oT strec'ts and markets ; and from his ah- 
liurrence of that superstitious figure, would 
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not any wliero allow one piece of wood or 
sloi»e to lie over aiiotlier at right aiigles.^^ 

The bishop of Ely and other clerffynien were 
attacked on account of innovations.^^* Cozens, 
who had lon^ been obnoxious, was e\pos€‘d to 
new censuri's. I'his dcrf^yinaii, who was dean 
ol Peterborough, was extn*nicly zealous f<»r 
r erlesiastieal ccreiiionies : and so far from per- 
mit (ing the cotnnuinieaut.s to break the saera- 
tiM'iital bread with their fingers, a privilege on 
whi< h the puritans strenuon'.ly insisted, he 
would not so much as allow it to hi* cut with 
an iU’diiiarv household iiistruiiiiMit. A eoii- 
r.e<Tated kiiile must perforin that sacred otliee, 
and must never afterwardi Ik* profaned by any 
vulgar .servicc.^'^ 

Ciizens likewise w:ls aeeused of having sai»I, 
7V/C hin}> has no more aulhortfj/ ni vrvlesiasiteai 
mailers^ than ihv^ hoy who rubs my horsrs 
heels?^ 'Ihe expression was violent: hut it 
is eerlain, that all those high ehiirehnieti, who 
ulustr ‘do l.i 

suhinission, were extremely food of their own 
privileges and indepi'iideiiey, and were dt*sirous 
of exempting the mitre from all suhjeetion to 
the crown. 

A committee was eh'clt d by the lower house, 
as a court of imjuisitiou upon the clergy, and 
was. commonly (h numinali’d tin* committee of 
siandatoHs minii^ters. 'I'he politicians among 
the commons were a|)]»rl/cd of the great im- 
portance of the pulpit foi guiding the ])eopIe; 
the bigots were enraged against the prelatieal 
elcpgj ; and both of them knew that no esta- 
blished govt riimcnt et>uld be overthrown by 
strictly observing the principles <»f justice, 
eipiity, or elemt'iiey. The proeccdiiigs, tlierc- 
fore, of this fatiioi:*} ( omniittee, w hich eoiiti- 
mied for several years, were cruel and arbitrary, 
and made great havoc both on the ehureh and 
»lie universities. They began with harassing, 
imprisoning, and molesting the clergy; and 
endid with sei|iiestiating and ejecting them. 
In order to join eontomely to crur>lty, they 
gave IhesutVcrers the epithet of scandalous, 
and cndcavouretl to rentier them as odious as 
they were miserable.^-* The greatest \ices, 
howevt'r, wiiieh they etiuld reproach to a great 
•part of them, were, bowing at the name of 
J‘“ins, placing the eomnuiiiion table in the 
cast, rcatliiig the king's oulcrs ftii sports on 
Sniiday, ami other practices, which the esta- 
hlished govern incut, both in church and state, 
had strictly enjoined them. 

^ It may be worth observing, that all histo- 
rians, who livctl near that agii, or what perhaps 
IS more decisive, all authors who have casually 
niarlo ni(>ntion of those public transactions, 
still represent the civil disorders and convul- 
sions as proceeding fmm religious controversy, 
ftiid consider the political disputes about power 
and liberty, as entirely subordinate to the 
♦»ther. It is true, had the king been ablb to 
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support government, and at the same time to 
abstain from all invasion of national privileges, 
it seems not probable that the puritans ever 
cMiuld have aecjuired such authority as to over- 
turn^ the wliolc constitution : yet so entire was 
the subjec'tion into which Charles was now 
fallen, that, had not tlie wound been poi.voned 
by the inliision of theological hatred, it ninst 
have admitted of an easy remedy. Disuse of 
parliaments, iinprisuiimeiits and prosecutioiiof 
metiihers, ship-money, an arbitrary adminis- 
tration ; these were loudly c.‘om plained of: hut 
the grievances whicdi teiulcd ehictly to inflame 
the parliament and nation, especially the lat- 
ter, wcTe thc‘ surjdice, the rails placed about 
the altar, the hows exactcil on approaching 
it, the liturgy, the breach of the sabbath, em- 
hroid«*re(l eo])es, lawn sleeves, the use of the 
ring ill marriage, and of the cross in baptism. 
Oil acc*ouiit of these, were the pfipylar leaders 
content to throw the govern\tn‘nt into siu‘h 
violent €‘oiiviilsioiis ; and, to the disgrace of 
that age, and of this island, it must he ae- 
knowlcilgt'd, that tin* disorders in Scotland en- 
tirely, ami those in England mostly, jiroeceded 
from so mean and eoiitemplihle an origin.'*'’ 

Some ijitrsons, partial to the patriots of this 
age, have ventured to put them in halaiiee 
with the most illustrious eharact(*r.s of anti- 
»|uity; and inention(‘d the names of 
iiainhden, Vam , as a just ]»ar.illel to those 
of Cato, Brutus, ( assiiis. I’rofouii^l capacity, 
ideed, ulaunted ^ , 

prise; in these particulars perhaps the Roman 
do not much surpass the English worthies; 
but what a diflercnce, vvh^ui the discourse, 
ciinduet, conversation, and private as well 
as public behaviour, of both are iusfeeted! 
f'oinpare only one eireumstance, and consider 
its eoiisei|uenc<*s. The leisure of those noble 
ancients was totally employed in the study of 
CircTiaii eloquence and ]>hilosophy ; in the 
eultivation of polite letters and civilized so- 
ciety: the whole discourse and language of 
the niodcnis wc*re polluted with mysterUms 
jargon, and full of the lowest and most vulgar 
hypocrisy. 

Tin* laws, as they stood at present, protected 
the church, hut they exposed the catholics to 
the utmost rage of the puritans; and these 
unhappy ndigionists, so obnoxious to the pre- 
vailing sect, roiild not hope to remain long 
uiiniolestcd. The voluntary contribution which 
they had made, in onler to assist the king 
in bis war against the Scottish covenantefs, 
was inquired into, and represented as the 
greatest enormity.^* By an aildress from the 
commons, all officers of that religion were 
removed from the army, and application was 
made to the king for seizing two-thirds of the 
lands of recu-sants; a proportion to which, by 
law, he was entitled, but which he had always 
allowed them to possess upon easy compositions. 
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I'he excifiition of tlie severe and bloody laws 
against priests was insisted on : and one Good- 
man a Jesuit, who was found in prison, was con- 
denined to aca])ital punishineut. Charles, how- 
ever, agreeably to his usual principles, scrupled 
to sign th(? warrant for his execution ; and the 
coiiinions expressed great resentment on the 
occasion,'*'* There remains a singular petition 
of Goodman, begging to be hanged, rather 
tlian prove a source of contention Ijetween tlie 
king and his people.*^ Uc escaped with his 
lift? ; hut it seems more prol)able that he was 
4)verlooked amidst alf.iirs of greater eoiise- 
tpience, than tliat such unrelenting hatred 
would be softenctl hy any cousidt'i'ation of his 
coiir.ige and generosity. 

For some years, Ctni, a Scotchman, after- 
wards, llosetti, an Italian, had optuily resiiled 
at Lontlon, and fretiuenfcd the court, as vested 
with a comnii?siou from t he pt»])e. I’he queen’s 
zeal, and her al-thurily with her husband, had 
bei'u the cause of this iinprudeiiee, so offen-, 
.si\o to tlu? nation.^* But tli(‘S])irit of bigotry 
now rtise too high to permit any longer such 
inilulgcin.MN.'’'' 

Hayward, a justice of [leace, having been 
wouiiflerl, when einploy/ul in the exeilisc of his 
ofTice, by one Juint's, a eatholie iiiadinan, this 
enoriiiity was ascribed to the popery, not to 
the phrenzy, of the assassin ; and great alarms 
seized the iiaiivni and parliament.*^' An uni- 
versal conspiracy of the papists was supposed 
to h< iken plae id < , (o 

days, imagine<l that he had a sworri at hi.s 
throat. Though some persons of family and 
distinction were still attaeh»‘d to the I'atliolic 
superstition, it is certain that the riuiiih(*rs 
of that sect did not amount to the fortieth 
part of the nation: and the frequent panics to 
which men, during this period, were so subject 
on account of the catholics, were less the 
effects of fear, than of extreme rage and aver- 
sion entertained against them. 

I'he queen-mother of France, having ht en 
fori^d into banishment by some court in- 
trigues, had retired into England ; and ex- 
pected shelter, amidst he*r present distresses, 
in the dominions of her daughter and son-in- 
law. But thougli she behaved in the most 
inoffensive manner, slic was insulted hy the 
populace on account of her religion ; and was 
even threatened with worse treatment. The 
earl of Holland, lieutenant of Middlesex, had 
ordered a hundred musqueteers to guard her; 
hut finding that they had imhihed the same 
prejudices with the rest of their ciuiiitrymen, 
and were unwillingly employed in such a ser- 
vice, he laid the c;ise before the house of peers ; 
for the king’s aiit!iori\y was now entirely an- 
nihilated. He represented the indignity of 
the action, that so great a princess, mother to 
the king of France, and to the queens of 
Spain and England, should be affronted by the 


multitude. He observed the indelible reproach 
which would fall upon thr nation, if that un- 
fortunate queen should suffer any violenee from 
the mi.sguided zeal of the people. He urged 
the sacred rights of hos]>itality due to every 
one, much mote to a person in distress, of so 
high a rank, with whom the nation was so 
nearly connected. ’Fhe peers thought proper 
to coninumicatc the niattiT to the commons, 
whose authority over the people was absolute. 
The (‘ommons agreed to the necessity of pro- 
tecting the qucen-niolluT ; but at the same 
time )»ra\ed, <hat she miglit he desired to de- 
part the kingdom : For tlie quieting those 

jealousies in tlic liearts of his luaji'sty’s well- 
affe«*leil subjects, oecasiontul by some ill in- 
stiuments about that quceirs person, liy the 
flowing of priests and pajiists to her houst*, and 
by the use and pr.acti<*e of flic i#lolatry of the 
mass, ami exercise of other superstitious ser- 
\ices of the llotnish chureh, to the great scan- 
dal (»f tru(‘ religion.*'*' 

(’haiks, in the former part of his reign, had 
eiuleaviiured to overcome the intractable and 
eneroaebiiig spirit of tiu* commons, by a per- 
severance- in his own ineasuros, by a stately 
digmt} of b(-baviour, and b> maintaining, at 
their utmost height, and even perhaps stretch- 
ing he\ond former prccedi-nl, the rights of liis 
prerogative. Finding, hy exjicrienee, how uii- 
suecessful those measures had proved, and ob- 
serving the low eondition to whieh he was 
now rcflueed, he resolved to alter his whole, 
eondurt, and to regain the confidence of his 
people, by pliablciicss, by concessions, and by 
a total conformity to their inclinations and 
prejudices. It may safely be averred, that this 
new extreme into wlm-h the king, for w:int of 
proper coun.sel or 5upj»ort, was fallen, herunic 
no less dangerous to the constitution, and 
pcniicicjiis to public p -ace, than tlie other, in 
which he had so long and so iinfortunt.tcly 
persevered. 

TONNAGE AND POUNDAGE. 

Tiif. pretensions with regard to tonnage 
and poiindiigc were revived, and w‘Mi certain 
assurance of success by the eoiiiinoiis.*^ 'J'he 
levying of these duties, as formerly, without 
consent of parliatfient, and even increasing 
them at ple^asurc, was such an incongruity in 
a free constitution, where the peo[»le, hy their 
fiiiidaniental privilege's, cannot be taxed hut 
hy their own consent, as could no longer be en- 
dured by these jealous patrons of liberty. In 
the preamble therefore to the hill, hy which 
the commons granted these duties to the king, 
they took care in the strongest and most positive 
terms, to assert their own right of bestowing 
this gift, and to divest the crown of all in* 
dcqieriderit title of assuming it. And that they 
might increase, or rather finally fix, the entire 
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(lupoTuletK'C and sul^icction of the kin^, they 
voted these duties only for two moiitlis, and 
afterwards, from time to time, renewed their 
prants foi very short periods.'*® Charles, in 
order to show that lie eiitertaiiu'd no intention 
ever as^ain to separate himself from his ])arlia- 
inent, passed this important bill without any 
seruph* or hef»ital ioii.*^ 


TRIENNIAL BILL. 


Wriii repard to the bill for triennial parlia- 
iiwuits, he made a little diilieuUy. By an old 
statute, passed durinp the reipn of Edward 111. 
it had Ixen enacted, that parliaments should 
he held once every year, or more frequently if 
oecessary: hut as no provision had been madt^ 
in c.ise of failure, and no f>reeise iiif.'thod 
pointed out for execution ; this statute h?id been 
emisidcretl merely as a peuer.d d(‘elaration, and 
was dispensed with at ]deasiire. The defeet 
was suppliei! Iiv those vipilant patriots who 
now a''^umed the, reins of poveniment. It 
w.H enacted, that if the ehancellor, who was 
first hound nnd»*r severe jienalties, failed to 
i*»‘'ne writs hy the third of September in every 
third year, any twelve or more of tin- peers 
.sh(»nld be impowered toi'vert this anthorUy in 
d« faidt of the peers, that tlie slientVs, nunors, 
hriditls, should summon the voters* and 
in their default, that tlie voters themselves 
should meet and proceed to the elect son of 
inenihc'rs, in the same manner as if writs had 
been regularly issued from the crown. Nor 
could the parliament, after it w<is asseunbled, 
he adjonriied, ]»roro}fucd, or dissolved, without 
fhe*ir own consent, during the space of fifty 
il.iv». By this bill, some of the noblest and 
nui*%l vahialde preropaiives of the erovvii were 
retrenched; but at the same time nothing 
ttmld he more necessary than sueli a statute, 
for eotnpletinn' a repnlar jdan of law and liberty, 
A pre.it reluct anee to asseiiihle parliaineiits 
must he expected in the kinp; where these 
as*.emhlii‘s, its of late, establish it as a maxiiu 
fo carry their scrutiny into every part of go* 
verninent. During lofig internnssioiis of par- 
liament, gJ<evancf's and abuses, as was found 
hy ret'ent experience, would naturally creep 


*n; and it would even become necessary for 
the king ami council to eiA-rt a great discre- 
tionary authority, and by acts of state to 
supply, in every emergence, the legislative 
)»o\ver, whose meeting was so uncertain and 
precarious. Charles, finding that nothing less 
Would satisfy his parliament and people, at 
l ist gave his assent to this bill, whicb ]»roduccd 
gn at an innovation in the c'onstitution.^* 
J'^uKuim thanks were presented him by both 
houses. Great rejoicings were expressed both 
the city aud throughout the nation. And 
nughty professions were every where} made of 
gratitude and mutual returns of supply and 


confidence. 'Hiis concession of the king, it 
must be owned, was not entirely voluntary : 
if was of a nature too important to be volun- 
tary. The sole inference whicb his partisans 
werc^ entitled to draw from the submissions so 
frankly made to present necessity, was, that 
be bad certainly adopted a new plan of gu- 
vcmiiHMit, and for the future was resolved, by 
every indulgence, to acquire the confidence 
and aifections of his people. 

(diaries thtmght, tliat what concessions were 
iiiiMh* to the public were of little euiisequence, 
if no gratifications w'cre bestowed on indivi- 
duals, who had aecpiired the direction of public 
counsels and determinations. A change of mi- 
nisters, as well as of measures, was therefore 
resolved on. In one day several new privy- 
cotinstdlors were sworn; the earls of Hertford, 
Bedford, Essex, Bristol ; the lords Say, Saville, 
Kimholton : within a few days af'^er was ad- 
mitted the carl of Warwic.'’- All these noble- 
men were of the popular party; and some of 
them afterwards, when matters were pushed 
to extretnuies hy the couiinoiis, proved the 
greatest support of monarchy. 

duxoii, bishop of Lomlon, who bad never 
desired tlie trea»urer*s now earnestly so- 

lieiteil for leave to rcbign it, ami retire to the 
care of that turbulent diocese eoiiimitted to 
him. 'rhe king gave his consent; and it is 
remarkable, that during all the severe inquiries 
carried on against Hie eondurt o( ministers 
and prelutis, the mild and prudent virtues oi 
tins man, who bore both thebC invidious cha- 
nictiTs, renniinefl umm>i(\sted.^* it was in- 
tended that Bi‘dtord, a pof^ular man of great 
authority, us well as wisdom and moderation, 
should siu'ceed diixon ; hut that iiofileman, 
unfortunately both Ibr king and people, died 
about this very time. By some promotions, 
place was made for St. John, who wa.s created 
solicitor-general. Hollis was to be made se- 
cret ary of state, ill the room of Wiiidebauk, 
who had fled: Pym, ehancellor of the ex- 
eiieqiier, in the room of lord Cuttiiigton, %ho 
had resigned : lord Say, master of the wards, 
ill the room of the same iiohleinaii : the earl of 
E>«ex, governor ; and llanibden, tutor to the 
pniiee.’’* 

Wliat retarded the ex»*eutiou of these pro- 
jected changes vvius, the difficulty of satisfying 
all those who, from tlieir activity and authority 
ill jiarliament, had pretensions for offices, and 
who still had it in their power to embarrass 
and ilistress the public measures. Their asso- 
ciate's too in jiopularity, whom the king in- 
tended to distinguish hy his favour, were 
unwilling to undergo the reproach of having 
driven a separate bargain, and of sacrificing 
to their own ambitious views, the cause of 
the nation. And as they were sensible that 
they must owe their preferment entirely to 
their weight and consideration in parliament. 
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they were mo<?l. of tliein rosolvinl still toadhepp 
to that asspinhly, and both to promote its 
authority, and to preserve their own credit in 
it. On all o<*ei«ions, they had no other advice 
to £»ive the kini^, than to allow himself Jo he 
directed by his {»reat council ; or in other 
words, to resiji^n himself passively to their 
{guidance and yiovernmeiit. And Charles found, 
that, instead «)f acquiring friends by the ho- 
nours and offices which he should bestow, he 
should only arm his enemies with more power 
to hurt him. 

The end on which the king was most intent 
in changing ministers was, to save the life <»f 
the earl of Strafford, and to mollify, hy these 
iidulgences, the rage of liis most furious 
prosecutors. Jlut so high was that noldemairs 
reputation for expcriciiee and capaeity, that 
all the new eimnsellors and intended ministers 
plainly saw^ that if he escaped their vengeanee, 
he must returnento favour and authority; and 
they regarded his <l('ath as the only seenrity 
which they could ha\e, both for the establish- 
ment of their pn'sent power, and for sueeess 
in their future enterprises. His iinpeachimuit, 
therefore, was pushed ou with the iitmoat 
vigour ; and after long ^nd solemn pr(5/>aralions 
was brought to a final issue. 

STRAFFORD’S TRIAL. 

f MMEDiy^nav after Strafford w'as sequestered 
from [larliariierit, an<l confined in the 'fower, 
a coniiiiittee of thirteen was <*hoseii hy tlu* 
lower htiuse, and intrusted with the offiee of 
pn^paring a cliargCpiigainst him. Tlicst', joined 
to a small committee of lorrls, were vc'sted 
with authority to examine all witnesses, to 
call for every paper, and to use any means c»f 
scrutiny, with regard to any part of the earl’s 
bebavionr and <*oiiduct,‘’'’ After so general 
and unbounded an incpiisition, exercised by 
such powerful and implatrable enemies, a man 
must have been very cautious or very iiiiioeent, 
not^o afford, during the whole course of his 
life, some matter of accusation against liiin. 

This committee, by direction from lM>th 
houses, took an oath of seereey ; a practice 
very unusual, and which gavel hem the appear- 
ance of conspirators, more than ministers of 
justice.*^ But the intention of this strictness 
was, to render it more dilhcult for the earl 
to elude their search^ or prepare for his justi- 
Reation. 

Application was made to the king, that he 
would allow this committee to examine jirivy- 
couiisellors with regard to opinions delivered 
at the board : a concession which Charles un- 
warily made, and which thenceforth banished 
all mutual confidence ^om the deliberations of 
council ; where every man is supposed to have 
entire freedom, without fear of future punish- 
Aient or inquiry, of proposing any expedient, 


questioning any opinion, or supporting any 
argument.’^ 

Sir Getirge Raleliffe, the carl’s intimate 
friend and confidant, was accused of high 
treason, sent for frinn Ireland, and eoinniitied 
to close custody. As no charge ever appt'aied 
or was prosecuted against him, it is impossible 
to give a molt? charitable interpretation to (his 
me.isure, than tliat the eommoiis thereby in- 
tended to deprive Slralhird, in his jiresent dis- 
tress, of the assistanc*e of his best trieiid, who 
was most eiiahled, l>y his testimony, to justify 
the innoeenee of his patron's eoiiducL and be- 
haviour.'’'* 

When int#dligence arrived in Ireland of the 
plans laid for Sirafford's ruin, the Irish house 
of commons, though they had very lalely 
bestowed ample praises on his admini:>t ration, 
entered into all the. violent eouneils against 
him, and prepared a representation of the 
niUer.ahle slate into which, hy his miseomluet, 
they supposed the kingdom to he fallen. 'I'liey 
s«‘iit ove r a eommittee to Loiiilon, to assist ju 
the prosecution of their unfortunate governor ; 
and hy intimations from tiiis eominiltee, who 
enten'd into close* eonfederacy with tlie popular 
le.iders in Kuglaiul, was evf*ry measure of the 
Irisli parliament governed and direeted. Im- 
peachments, which were never prosef*ute<l, 
were carried up against sir Richard Holton, 
the ehanceilor, sir Gerrard Lonther, ehu-f Jus- 
tice, and Hramhall, hisliop of Derry. This 
step, which was an exact counterpart to the 
proceedings in Hiiglaiid, served also the same 
purposes: it d»*prived the king of the ministers 
whom he most trusted; it dis(*uuraged and 
terrified all the other ministers; and it pre- 
vente<l those persons who were best aeipiainred 
with .Strafford’s counsels from giving evideneo 
in his favour before the Knglidi parlianu'iit. 

Ifidl. The bishops, being forbidden by the 
aneieiit canons to assist in trials for life, iiid 
being unwilling, by any o]>poiilion, to irritate 
the eoinnions,who were already much prejudiced 
against them, 1 bought proper, of themselves, 
to withdraw.^* The commons also voted, that 
the new created jieers ought to have no voice 
in this trial; because the aoeus.*: ion iM'iiig 
agreed ro while they were eonimoners, their ‘ 
consent to it was implied with that of all the 
commons of Knglaitd. Notwitbsfcinding this 
decision, which was meant only to deprive 
Strafford of so many friends, lord Seymour, 
and some others, still eontinued to keep their 
seat; nor was their right to it any farther 
questioned.®' 

To bestow the gre.atcr solemnity on this 
important trial, scaffolds were erected in West- 
miiister>hall ; where both houses sat, the one 
{IS accusers, the other as judges. Beside.s the 
chair of state, a close gallery was prcpareil for 
the king and queen, who attended during the 
wholfe trial 
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An accusation carried on by the united effort 
of three kiiiploms, against one man, unpro- 
tected by ]iowcr, unassisted by counsel, tlis- 
roiiutenaiiced by authority, was likely to prove 
a veiy unequal contest: yet such were the 
capacity, genius, presence of mind, displayed 
by this magnanimous statesman, that, while 
argument and reason and law had any place, 
he ol)(aincd an undisputed victory. And be 
perished at last, overwhelmed and still unsiih> 
diicd, by the open violenec of his fierce and 
unrelenting am agonists. 

The art iclcs of impeaehment against Strafford 
are 1 w'cnty-eight in numher; and regard his 
conduct as president of the council of York, 
as de])uty orlieutenaut of li tdiind, and as coun- 
sellor or coiiiiuaiider in England. lint though 
four months wer^ employed by the inan.agci.s 
in framing the aceusalion, and all Stratford’s 
answers were extemporary; it appears from 
eoniparison, not only that he was free from the 
eriine rif treason, of which there is not the least 
appeal anee, hut tiiat his conduct, making. illow- 
ance tor hnnian inlii nnties, exposed to sin b se- 
vere scrutiny, was innocent, and even laudahlc. 

The powers of the northern council, while he 
was president, had been extended h\ the king’s 
inst met ions hcNoiid what formerly had been 
prrU'tisod : but that court being at first in.sti- 
tutccl li\ a stretch of rM\.d prerogative, it had 
been usimI for the prince to vary his instruc- 
tions , and the largest authority eoiiiimttcd to 
t was altogether as legal as the most inodcratc 
and most limited. Nor was it reasonable to 
eoiielnde, that Strafford had used any art to 
pi th( he 

once sat a.s ])n*sident, or exercised one act t»f 
jurisdiction, after he was invested with the au- 
Ihoritv so much eoiiiplaiucd of.^'^ 

In the government of Irel.md, his :uliniiiis- 
tration had hecai c<iiially promotive of his mas- 
ter’s iiiteri'sts, and that of the suhjeets eom- 
mif ted to his care. A large debt he had p.aiil olf : 
le* had left a considerable sum in the exehetpier : 
the revenue, which never hcfuie answered the 
charges of goverumtnt, was now raised to be 
equal totl^'iu,®'* A small standing army, for- 
iniM’ly kept in no order, was augmented, and 
was governed by exact discipline : and a great 
force wjta there raised and [jaid, for the support 
ttf the king’s authority against the Scottish 
covenant ers. 

Industry, and all the arts of peace, were in- 
troduced among that rude people : the ship- 
ping of the kingdom augmented a hundred 
fold the customs tripled upon the same 
rates the exports double in value to the 
imports: manufactures, particularly that of 
iinen, introduced and promoted agriculture, 
hy means of the English and Scottish plant- 
ations, gradually advancing: the protestant 
religion encouraged, without the persecution 
or discontent of the catholics. 

VoL. II. 
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The springs of authority he had enforced 
without overstraining them. Discretional^ 
acts of jurisdiction, indeed, he had often 
exerted, hy holding courts-in.artial, billeting 
soltliers, deciding causes upon paper-petitions 
before the council, issuing proclamations, and 
punishing their infnictioii. Ilut discretionary 
authority, during that age, was usually exer- 
cised even in England. In Ireland, it was still 
more requisite, among a rude people, not yet 
thoroughly .subdued, averse to the religion and 
manners of their eoiHjuerors, ready on all oc- 
-•asions to relapse into n^bellion and di.sordcr. 
While I In* managers of the eonnnons demanded, 
evciy moment, that the deputy’s conduct 
should be examined by the line of rigid law 
and severe priiieifiles ; he appealiKl still to the 
pra<*ticc of all former dejiutics, and to the 
uneontrollahh; necessity of his situation 

So great was his art of managing elections 
and balancing parlies, that he had engaged the 
nsli parliament to vote whatever vv.is neccs- 
.:iry, both for the payment of former <!ebts, .and 
for support of tbe new -levied army : nor had 
ever been reduted to the illegal expedients 
praeti'^erl in England, for llie siijiply of public 

cessities. No imputation of rap:icity could 
justly lie* against his administration. Some 
iii‘*tanees of imperious oxjiressions, and even 
actions, maybe met viilh. The ease of lord 
Mount norris, of all those widely were eol- 
lectetl with so iniieh iiulustr}^ is the most 
flagrant and the least cx(*tisai>le. 

It lijul been rc’ported at the table of lord 
chancellor Loftns, that. Ai^iiesley, one of the 
leputy’s attendant's, in moving a stool, had 
joi'ely hurt his master’s fool, who waf at th.at 
time afilirjled with the gout. Perhnps^ said 
Mountiiorris, wlu) was present at table, it was 
done in reventic of that public ajfrotit, which 
my lord deputy formerly put upon him: but 
HE HAS A DKOTIlEll, WHO WOULD NOT HAVE 
TAhEN SUCH A REVENGE. This Casual, and 
sccmifigly innocent, at least aiiihiguous, expres- 
sion, was reported to Strafford, who, on pre- 
tence that such a suggestion might prompt 
Annesley to avenge himself in another maimer, 
irdcrcd Mountnorris, who was an officer, to be 
tried by a court-martial for mutiny and sedi- 
tion against his general. The court, which 
consisted of the chief officers of the army, found 
the crime to be capital , and condemned that 
nobloniaii to lose his hcad.*^^ 

In vain did Stratford plead, in his own tlc- 
feiice, against this article of iuipeachmeut, that 
the sentence of Mountnorris was tbe deed, and 
that too unanimous, of the court, not the act 
of the deputy; that he ^lake not to a member 
of the court, nor votea in the cause, but sat 
uncovered as a party, and then immediately 
withdrew, to leave them to their freedom; that, 
sensible of the iniquity of the sentence, he pro- 
cured his majesty’s free pardon to Mountnorris ; 
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and that lie did not oven keep that nuhlomaii ' 
a inonuMit in suspense xvith n^gard to liis fate, 
but iusiaridy told him, that he liimselC would 
sooner lose his right hand than exeeiite such a 
sentence, nor was his lordship’s lile iu any ilan- 
ger. In vain did Strafrord’s friends add, as a 
■ art her apolog}*, that Mountnorris was a man 
oi an infamous ch.arac^ter, who paid eonrt, hy 
the ixiuest adulation, to all <lepiities, while pre- 
sent ; and blackened tl»eir character, by the 
vilest cahiiniiH.'S, when recalled : and that 
Strallord, expecting like treatment, had us<*d 
this expedient for no other purpose than to 
suhdiie the petulant spirit of (he man. 'riicse 
excuses alleviate the guilt ; hut there still re- 
mains entiugh to prove, that the mind of the 
deputy, though great and firm, iiad been not 
a Utth: dehanehed hy the riot of absolute power 
and uncontr(dh‘d authority. 

.When Stralfofd was called over to Knglaud, 
he found every thing faUing into such confu- 
sion, hy the open reheUioii <»f (he Scots, and 
the secret diseontenta of the Imglish, that, if 
he had counselled or executed any violent 
measure, he might perha[»s have been able to 
apologise for his conduct from the g;*eat law 
of nee<’Ssity, which aclinils not, while the 
necessity is extreme, of any scru]de, ceremony, 
t>r delay. ■'’* But in fa.‘t, no illegal adviet; or 
action was proved against him ; and tin* whole 
amount of^his guilt, during this petiod, was 
some ])ecvish, or at most imperious, evpres- 
sions, which, ainuist such desperate extre- 
initic'), and during a bad state ol health, had 
uxihap|)ily fallen fi*|,im him. 

If Stratford ^ apology was, in the main, so 
satisfaeVorv when he pleaded to each ]>arti- 
ciilar article of the eh.irge, his vitdoQ' was still 
more* decisive when he brought the whole 
together, and repelled the imputation of trea- 
son ; the crime which the commons would 
infer from the full view of his conduct and 
behaviour. Of all species of guilt, the law of 
En^and had, with tlie most scrupulous \*\aet- 
ness, defined that of treason ; because on that 
side it was found most necessary to pnitect the 
subject against the violence of the king and 
of ins ministers. Jn the famous statute of 
Edward HI. all the kinds of treason are enu- 
merated, and every other crime, besides sucli 
as are there expressly mentioned, is carefully 
excluded from that appellation. But with 
regard to this guilt. An endeavour to subvert 
tht fundamental lawsy the statute of treason 
is totally silent ; and arbitrarily to introduce 
it i'vto the I’atal catalogue, is itself a subver- 
sion of all law ; and, under colour of defending 
liberty, reverses a statute the best calculated 
for the security of lifterly that bad ever been 
enacted by an English parliament. 

As this species of treason, discovered by the 
commons, is entirely new and unknown to the 
laws ; BO is the species of proof by which they 


pretend to fix that guilt upon the prisoner. 
They have invented a kind of aecumiilatwe or 
eonstrurtive evidence, by which many actions, 
either totally innocent in themselves, or cri- 
minal in a much inferior degree, shall, when 
unitfMl, amoiint to treason, and subject the 
person to the highest penalties inflicted hy the 
law. A hasty and unguarded word, a rash 
and passionate a<‘tion, assisted hy the male- 
volent fancy of the accuser, and toituriil hy 
douhtfid constructi<»ns, is transmuted into the 
deepest guilt ; and the lives ami fortunes of 
the whole nation, no longer protee»ed hy jus- 
tice, are .subjected to arbitrary will and plea- 
sure. 

“ Where has this spe.-ies of guilt lain so 
long concealed ?’■ said Straiford in conclusion: 
“ Where has this fin* been so long huried, dur- 
ing so many <-enturie.s, lliat no sinoUe should 
appear till it hurrst out at once, to eon.stnm* me 
and my children ? Better it were to live under 
no law at alt, and, by the m.axinis oi cautious 
]>rudenee, to <*onform ourselves, tlie best we 
can, to ihf .arbitrary will of a master; than 
fancy we have a law on which vve can redy, 
and find at last, that this law shall inflict a 
fHiiii'^hinetit precedent to the promulgation, 
and try us liy maxims unheard c'f till the vi.Ty 
moment of the ]>rosecuiioii. If I sail on the 
Thames, and sfilit niy vc.ssel on an anchor; in 
c.Lse thc*re be tio buoy to give warning, tlie 
party shall pay me damages : hut. if the anchor 
be marked out, t!c*n is the striking on it at 
my own peril. Where is the mark set upon 
tliis erini(' ? WhiTc the token hy which 1 should 
discov<*r it? It hris lain concealed, under water; 
and no human jinideiice, no hum.ui innocence, 
could save me from the deslruetion with which 
I am at present threatened, • 

“ It Is now full two hundred and forty years 
since treasons were defined; and s»o hmg has 
ii been since any man was lom-hed to this ex- 
tent, upon this crime, before myself. We have 
lived, my lords, happily to ourselves at home : 
wc have lived gloriously abroad to the world: 
let us be (‘oiiteiit with what our fathers have 
left us ; let not our ambition carry us to be 
more learned than thc*y were, in these killing 
and de.struetive arts. Great wisdom it will be 
in your lord.ships,^and just providence, for 
yourselves, for your posterities, for the whoh.* 
kingdom, to east from you, into the fire, these 
bloody and mysterious voluiiu'S of arbitrary 
and constructive treasons, as the firimitive 
Christians did their hooks of curious arts, and 
betake yourselves to the* plain letter of the 
statute, whiidi tells you where the crime is, 
and )ioints out to you the path hy which you 
may avoid it. 

“ Let us not, to our own destruction, awake 
those slecfiing lion.s, by rattling uj) a company 
of old records, which have lain for so many 
ages, hy the wall, forgotten and neglected. To 
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all my afllictioii's, aild not tins, my lords, the 
most sev<*ro of any; that I, foriny other sins, 
not for my treasons, b<‘ the means of intro* 
din-iii;; a precedent so pcrnieious to the laws 
and liberties of my native country. 

“ However, the.se ^enllemeu at the bar say 
tli'T speak for the commonwealth ; amt they 
bdii've so: vet, under favour, it is J who, in 
this particular, speak for the coinmonucallh. 
IVecedeuts, like* 1hos(’ which are cndcavouretl 
to be edablished .i^aiust me, must draw' aloiiij 
.siK'h iiieoiivenieucics and miseries, that, iti a 
fi w years, the kin^-dom will be in the condition 
c\]»rcfise(l in a statute of Henry IV.; and no 
man .shall know by wliat rule to govern ins 
winds ami actions. 

“ Impose not, my lords, ilin'icultics insnr- 
niouiitalih* upon ynnislcrsof slate, nor disahk* 
them fiom ser'.ing with cheerfuliie.-'S (heir king 
and eountry. If you cx.iinim* them, and under 
such seK*!!* penalties, by e\«*iy grain, by t \cry 
bltle w'cii’ln, the scrinin\ will be intolerable. 
'I'ln* public alVair-* of the kingdom mu^t be left 
v\a->(e; and no wise man, who has any honour 
oi fortune to lose, will ever engage himself in 
siieli dreidfiil, sm b unknown perils. 

“ My lords, 1 have now troubled )our lord- 
.sliijis a great deal longer than 1 shonUl ha\e 
done. Were it not for the interest of these 
jdedges, whi<*h a saint in heaM'n l<*f( me, I 
slmuld be loath”- Here he pointed to his chil- 
dren, and his weeping stopped him — ** Wh.at I 
forfeit for myself, it i*- nutinng . Imt, I <*onfess, 
that my imliseri'tioii should forfeit for them, 
it vvonmU nie\ery deeply. Von will be pleased 
to my infirmily: something I slionld 

baM* said ; but 1 sc'* 1 fdiall not be abh‘, and 
th<‘rt‘rore I shall lea\e it. 

“ And now, my lord**, I (bank Cod, I have 
b<>eii, by bis blessing, snllieiently instructed in 
the extreme vanity of all temporary eiijoy- 
inents, compared to the Importance of our 
et(*rnal duration. And so, my lords, even so, 
with all humility, and with all tranquillity of 
mi ml, 1 submit, ele.ai ly and freely, to your 
jinlgments: and whellnT that righteou.s doom 
shall be toiife or death, 1 shall repose myself, 
•full of gratitude and eonluh*nee, in the arms 
of the great Author of luy existence.’ 

Qfr(cthth/f says Whitloel'^,’'* with his usual 
ettndour, nether am/ man acted such a party on 
such </. theatre, with mere wisdom , constanry, 
and eloquence f with /•realer reason^ jtidgnient, 
and temper, and with a belter ^rate in all his 
words and actions, than did this p^real and ex- 
cellent person; and he moved the hearts of all 
hi.s auditors, some few excepted, to remorse and 
pdf/, h is remarkable, that the historian, who 
exj»res.ses himself ill these terms, was himself 
t’liairinan of that eoniiiiittee which conducted 
11“* inqH'a<'hiiient against thi.s unfortunate 
^‘t.de.sinan. I^he aecusatidu and defence laHed 
t*ght«en days. The managers dq^ided the 


several articles among them, and attacked the 
prisoner with all the weight of authority, with 
all the vehemence of rhetoric, with all the 
aei'iiraty of long jirejiaratioiio Straflbrd was 
ohl?gcd to spc.ik with deference and reserve 
towards his most irneterate encinies, the com- 
inoii.Sy tlie Seolti-*!! nation, and the Irish par- 
liament. He took only a very short time, on 
each article, to recoiled himself: yet he alone, 
without assistance, mixing modesty and humi- 
lity with firmness ami vigour, made such a 
defence, lh.it the commons .saw it impossible, 
by a Icg.il prosecution, ever to obtain a sen- 
tence against him. 

IJnt the death of Strafford w:is too import.aut 
avti*(;Le e.r* parly to he li'ft iinatt(‘nipted by any 
expedient, however extraordin ii v. IJesides the 
great genius and authority of that minister, he 
had thicateiicii some of the p«»pul.ii* leaders 
with an iinpt'aehmcnt ; and, l^id he not, him- 
self, been .suchlenly prevented by the iiupcaeh- 
nic'iit of the eommons, he had, th.it very day, 
it v\as ilitnight, charged P\ in, Hambdeii, and 
other-., with treason, for having iinited the 
Scot.s to invade England. A hill of attainder 
was therefore brought into the lower house 
immediately after linishing these pleadings ; 
and preparatory to it, .'i lU'W proof of the carl’s 
guilt was produced, in order to remove such 
scruples as might be onlcrtaiued with regard 
to a method of proceeding so u|^usual and 
inv'gular. 

.^ir Henry Vane, seerctary, had taken somo 
notes of a debate in eonneil, after the dis.solu- 
tion of the last parliament; and being at a 
distaiK'C, he h:id sent the keys of hi.s cabinet, 
as w.us j^rctLiided, to bis son, sir H^^iry, in 
onli r to sc’arcb for some papers, which wc*re 
iic<*essary for completing a inarriage-.settle- 
meiit. Vouiig Vani!, falling upon this paper of 
notes, dccnu*d the ii|attq|i of the utmost im- 
portance ; and immediately commuuicatt.d it 
to I'ym, who now produced the paper before tbo 
liousc*of commons. The question before '^hc 
council was : offensive or drfensive war with the 
Scots. The king proposes this difficulty, “ But 
how can 1 undertake offensive war, if I have 
no more money ?’* The answer ascribed to 
Strafford was in these words: “ Borrow of the 
city a hundred thousand jionnds : go on vigors 
ously to levy shiji-money. Your majesty having 
tried the affections of your people, you are ab- 
solveil and loose from all rules of government, 
and may do what power will admit. Your nfa- 
jesty, having tried all'ways, shall be acquitted 
before God and man. And you have an army 
in Ireland, which you may employ to reduce 
THIS king;doin to obedience : for 1 am confident 
the Scots cannot bold ouf five months.” There 
followed some counsels of Laud and Cottingtoii, 
equally violent, with regard to the king’s l)«.ing 
absolved from all rules of government 

This paper, with all the circunistaneca of its 
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discovery and communication, was pretended 
to be equivalent to two witnesses, and to be an 
unanswerable proof of those pernicious coun- 
sels of Straflbrd, which tended to tlie subver- 
sion of the laws and constitution. It was 
replied by Strafford and his friends, That old 
Vai»e was his most inveterate and deelared 
enemy ; and if the secretary himself, as was by 
far most proli.-ible, had willingly delivered to 
his son this paper of notes, to be eommuiiieated 
to l^yin, this implied such a Itreach of oatlis 
and of trust as rendered him totally unworthy of 
alJ credit : that the secretary’s deposition was at 
hrsi exceedingly dubious*, upon two cxuniiiia- 
tious, he could not remember any such words: 
even the third time, his testimony was not 
jtositivc, hut imported only that Strafford had 
.spoken such or such-like words: and words 
may he very like in sound, and differ much in 
s«'iise ; nor oug^jt the lives of men to depend 
upon grammatical criticisms of any expressions, 
much less of those which had he( n delivered by 
the speaker without prciucililation, and com- 
initted by the hearer for any tiiiu*, however 
short, to the uncertain record of memory. 
I'liat, in tin.* present case, changing ^his Idug- 
iJntn into Thut khigdmn^ a very sliglit altera- 
tion! I he earl's discourse could regard nothing 
hut Scotland, and implies no advice unw()r!!iy 
of an English counsellor. That even retaining 
the cxprcb^'un, This lunfrdomy the words may 
fairly be understood of S<*otIand, which ahuic 
w;is the kingdom that the debate regarded, and 
wliir'h :doije had thrown oil* allcgi«mce, and 
Cfjuld he reduced to ohcdieuce. I'hat it coidd 
he proved, as w'eil by the evidence <if all the 
king's Viinisters, as by the known disposition 
of the forces, that the intention never was to 
land the Irish army in England, hut in Sculland. 
That of six other counsellors present, Lau<l and 
\Vindeh<iiik could give no evidence; North- 
umberland, ilamillou, Cottiiigton, and Juxoii^ 
could recollect no such expressi<in ; and the 
ad^ce was too remarkable to be easilyT<»rgot- 
tcn. That it was nowise probable such a des- 
perate counsel would be o])Cidy delivered at the 
hoard, and before Northumberland, a person 
of that high rank, and whose attachments to 
the court were so much weaker than his con- 
nexions with the eouiitiy. 'I’lial though North- 
umberland, and he alone, had recollected some 
such ex])ress]Oii as that. Of hfdn^ ahsolved from 
rules of government^ yet in such desperate ex- 
ti*temities as those into which the king and 
kingdom were then fallen, a maxim of that 
nature, allowing it to be delivered by Strafford, 
may be defended ujKm principles the most fa- 
vourable to law and liberty. And that nothing 
could be more iniejuitous, than to extract an 
accusation of treason, from an opinion simply 
pixiposed at the council-table, where all freedom 
of deflate ought to he permitted, and where it 
was not unusual for the members, in order to 


draw forth the sentiments of others, to pmpose 
counsels very remote from their own secret 
advice and jiulgmcnt.^® 

BILL OF ATTAINDER. 

The evidence of secretary Vane, though ex- 
posed to such unsurmountalile ohjectioiis, was 
the real cause of Strafford's unhappy fate ; and 
made the liill of attainder pn«s the commons 
with n*> greater opposition than that of fifty- 
nine dissenting votes. But (here reniaincd two 
other br.inches of the legislature, tlie king and 
the lords, whose assent was requisite ; and 
these, if left to their free judgment, it was 
easily foreseen, would ieji‘ct the bill without 
scrujde or deliberation. 'J'o overcome thisdifll- 
(‘u]ty,thepopular lea<lers employed expedients, 
for which llicy were h«hoUlf‘n partly to their 
own industry, partly to the indiscretion of their 
adversai ies. 

Next Sunday after the hill passed the com- 
mons, the puritanical pulpits n sounded with 
declamations concerning the necessity of exe- 
cuting jusiici* upon great dclin(|ucnt.s."'' The 
populace t(a)k the alarm. About six thousand 
men, armed with swords and cu(lg<ds, flocked 
from the ciIn, atid surrounded (he houses of 
parliament.'' The names of the fiffy-nine 
eommoiiers who had voted against the iiill of 
attaimU r were posted up unrb*r the title ol 
Shftffvrfliansf and hefrat/ers (f tkrtr count rtf. 
These were (*\poscd to all the insults of the un- 
governable iiiullitude. When any of the lord* 
passed, the ery for Justice against Slrafford 
rcsourKhtl in their ears: and sin’li as were sus- 
pected off rieiuKlup to that obnoxious minister, 
were sure to meet with menaces, not uuaccom- 
punied with symptoms of the most desperate 
resolutions in the furious jiojnilaet*.'^ 

Complaints in the lionsi* of eommons being 
made against these violences as the mos* fla- 
grant breach of privilege, the ruling iiiemhers, 
by their affected coolness and iiidifrerencc, 
showed plainly that the popular tumults were 
not disagreeable to thein.^^ But a new dis- 
covery, made about this time, served to throw 
every thing into still greater flunie and com- 
bustion. 

Some principal officers, Piercy, Jermyib 
O'Ncalc, Goring, V^iliiiot, Pollanl, Ashburnhavi, 
partly attached to the court, partly disgusted 
with the parliament, had formed apian of ete 
gaging into the king's service the English ariiiyi 
whom they observed to he displeased at some 
marks of preference given by the commons to 
the Scots. For this purpose they entered into 
an association, took an oath of secresy, and 
kept a close correspondence with some of the 
king’s servants. 'J'he form of a petition to the 
king and parliament was concerted; audit was 
intended to get this )>etitiou 8ubseril>ed by the 
army. The petitionerB there represent the 
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great aiul unexampled cniieessioiis made by 
the king* for the security of public peace and 
]il)erty ; the endless demands of certain insa- 
tiable and turbulent spirits, whom nothing less 
will eoiitf'nt than a total subversion of the an- 
cient constitution ; the frequent tumults which 
these factious malcontents had cxc'iU'd, and 
which endangered tin; liberty of parliament. 
"I'o prevent these* mischiefs, the army ollered 
to conic up and guard that assembly. “ So 
shall the nation,’* as they exi>ress themselves 
in the conclusion, “ not only he vindicated from 
prcccdinginnovatioiis, hut be secured from the 
future, which are threatened, and which are 
likely to produce more dangerous <*ftccts than 
the former.”"'^ The draught of this jictitiou 
being I'onveyed to the king, he was prevailed 
on, somewhat imprudently, to countersign it 
himself, as a mark of his approhation. But, 
as several dinii'uftie-^ oceurred, the project was 
hiid aside two months before any public di*»- 
covery was made of it. 

It was Goring who betrayed lh<* secrt‘t to 
the popular leaders. ’I'he alarm may e.'uily 
he imagined which thi** intelligeiiee conveyed. 
IVtitions from the military to the <‘i\il [lower 
are always looked on as disguised, or rather 
undisguised eomniands; and are of a nature 
widely dirterenl from petitions presented by 
any otlier rank of men. I*vm o)>ened the 
matter in the house.'''^ On the lirsi intinuUiun 
of ailiseovery, Iherey eoneealed himself, and 
tlerinyn withdrew lievond sea. 'I'his farther 
eoidirriKul the siispieioii of a dangerousi con- 
spiracy. Goring th-livered his evidence before 
the huii'tc : I’ieiey wrote a letter to his brother 
Northninhei land, ctuiussiiig most of the par- 
ticulars.^*' Both their t<‘sii monies agree with 
regard to the oalh of secresy; aiul as this 
eireiMiistaiiee had het'ii denied by Pollard, 
Ashbiirnhani, and Wilinot, in all their exaini- 
nations, it was n-garded as a new proof of 
some desperate resolutions which hud been 
taken. 

To conv'ey more quickly the (error and in- 
dignation at, this plot, the eoniinons voted, 
(hat a prot (‘Station should be signed by all the 
ni(»inher% It was seiii up to the lords, and 
signed by all of lliem, except Southampton 
and iloharts. Orders w»-Te given by the com- 
mons alone, without otljer authority, that it 
" should he subscribed by the whole nation. 
The protestation was in itself very inollensive, 
even insigiiilieant ; and eoiitained nothing 
but general dt'elarations, that the subserihers 
would defend their religion and liberties.®* 
But it tended to increase the po])(dar panic, 
and intimated, what was more expressly de- 
clared in the preandjle, that these blessings 
were now exposed to the utmost peril. 

Alarms were every day given of new con- 
spiracies:®^ in Lancashire, great multitudes of 
|>apists were asseiiibling : secret meetings were 
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held by them iu caves and under ground in 
Surrey: they had entered into a plot to blow 
up (he river with gun-powder, in order to 
drown the city:®* provisions of arras were 
making beyond sea: sometimes France, somo- 
tiit'i^es Denmark, was forming designs against 
the kingdom : and the populace, who are al- 
ways territied with present, and enraged with 
distant, dangers, were still farther animated iu 
their demands of justice against the unfortu- 
nate Strafford. 

'Phe king came to the house of lords ; and 
though h(! expressed his resolution, for which 
he offered them any security, never again to em- 
ploy Strafford in any branch of public business, 
he professed himself totally dissatisfied with 
regard to the eircimistance of treason, and on 
that account declared his difficulty in giving 
his assent to the hill ol attainder.®^ The com- 
mons took (ire, and vided it a breach of pri- 
vih'ge for the king to take noliue of any bill 
d(q>cnding before the bouhcs.* Charles did not 
perceive that bis attachnn'ut to Strafford was 
the chief motive for the bill; and that the 
greater proofs he gave* of anxious concern for 
this minister, the more inevitable did he render 
his destruction. 

About eighty [)cers*had constantly attended 
Stratford’s trial ; but such ap[>rehensions were 
enl(*rlaim'don account of the popular tumults, 
that only forty-five were present \\hcn the bill 
of attainder was brought into llie bous(>. Yet 
of these, niiudeen had the coii^age to vote 
against it.®’ A certain proof that if entire 
fieedotn had b(‘en allowed, the bill had been 
reject cd by a great iiiaiority. 

Ill e.nrrying up the bill (• the lords, St. John, 
the solicitor-general, advanced two l^dc.s, well 
suited to the fury of the times; that though 
the testimony against Strafford were not clear, 
yet, in this way c)f bill, ]»rlvate satisfaction 
to eaeb man's eonseicnee was siitVieicnt, even 
.should no ev idence at all be produced ; and 
that the earl had no title to plead law, because 
be had broken the law. It is true, add^d he, 
we give law to hares and deer; for they are 
heiists of chase. But it was never aecoimted 
either ermd or unfair to destroy foxes or 
wolves wherever they can be found, for they 
are beasts of jvrey.®^ 

After popular violence had prevailed over 
the lords, the same batter>' was next applied to 
force the king’s assent. The populace flocked 
about Whitehall, and accompanied their de- 
mand of justice with the loudest clamours and 
most open menai’cs. Rumours of coiisprraeies 
against the parliament were anew spread 
abroad : invasions and insurrections talked of ; 
and the whole nation was raised into such a 
ferment as threaiciifid svmic gnsit and iniiiii- 
nent convulsion. On whichever side the king 
east his eyes, he saw no resource or seeiirity. 
All his servants, consulting their own safety, 
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rather than their masters honour^ decllneil ' 
interposing with their aLlviee lietwecii him and 
his parlianieiit. Tlie <iueen, terrihed with the 
appearance of .so mighty a danger, and bearing 
foriuerly no good-will to Stralford, was iti teans, 
and jiressed him to satisfy his people in this 
(U inand, whiehj it was hoped, would finally 
content them, dnxoii alone, whose eoiirage 
was not inferior to Ins other virtues, ventured to 
ad^ ise him, if in his consi'ience he did not ap> 
prove of the bill, by no means to assent to 

Strafford, hearing of Charles’s irresolution 
. 111(1 an\i(’ty, took a very extraordinary step : 
he wrote a letter, in which he entreated the 
king, for th(3 sake of puhlie peace, to put an 
end to liis unfortunate, however innocent, life, 
and to (juiet tlie tumultuous people by grant- 
ing them the retpiest for which they were so 
importunate.^” In thia," added he, “ my 
consent will more aecpiit you to God than all 
the world c.vi do besideji. To a willing man 
there is no injurV. And Its, by God’s grace, 1 
forgive all the woild with a calmness and mcek- 
iu‘ss, of inrmite contenini<Tit t(» mj di^'lodging 
.son! ; «o, sir, to you I e.in resign the life of this 
World with all iuiaginahlo cheerfulness, in tlic 
just acknowh'dgment of your exceeding fa- 
vours.** Perhaps Straffiird hoped that this 
unusual instance of generosity would eng.ige 
the king still more strenuously to protect him : 
perh.aps he gave his life for lost; and finding 
himself in the hands of his enemies, and ob- 
serving tliat^Balfour, the lieutenant of the 
Tow'or, w'a.s devoted to the popular party he 
absolutely d'*spaired of ever escaping the mul- 
tiplied dangt rs with which Ik* was every way 
eny ironed. We might ascribe this step to a 
noble elfort of disinterestedness, not unworthy 
fli*' great mind of Stralford, if the me.'isure 
which he a(l\i.sed had not Im'cu, in the event, 
as pernicious to his m.aster as it w'as inline" 
diately fatal to himself [6Vc notv (B) ni the 
end of this l^ol. 

After the most violent anxiety and doubt, 
Charles at hist granUMl a commission to rour 
noblemen to give th(^ royal assent, in his name, 
to the bill: flatlenng himself, probably, in this 
extremity of distress, that, as neither his will 
consented to the deed, nor w as his hand imme- 
diately engaged in it, he was the more free 
from all tlie guilt which attended it. These 
eommissioners he empowered, at the same 
time, to give his assent to the bill which ren- 
dered the jiarliameiit perpetual. 

The commons, from policy, rather than ne- 
cessity, had embraced tlie expedient of paying 
llm two armies by borrowing money from the 
city ; and these loans they had repaid after- 
wards by taxes levied upon the peojile. The 
cili/ens, either of themsalvos or by ouggestion, 
lM3gan to start difficiiltios with regard to a far- 
ther loan wbieh was demanded. We make no 
.•cruple of trusting the parliament, said they, 


were we ci'rtain that the parliament were to 
continue till our rcp.ayment. But, in the pre- 
sent precarious situation of affairs, what secu- 
rity can be given us for our money? Jn pre- 
tence of obviating this objeetiou, a bill was 
suddenly brought into the house, and passed 
yvith great unanimity and rapidity, that tlie 
{larliaiiient should not he dissolved, prorogued, 
or adjourned, yvithoiit their own consent. It 
was hurri(.‘d in like manner through the house 
of peers, and was in.stantly carried to the king 
for his assent. Charles, in the agony of grief, 
shaine, and remorse, for StraHord’s doom, per- 
ceived not that this otlnu* hill of still mor<3 
fatal consequence to his authority, and ren- 
dered the power of his enemies perpetual, as it 
was already iineontrollahU.*'*^ In comparison 
of the liill of attainder, by whiidi he ileenied 
himself an aecomphee in his fiicnd’s murdiT, 
this concession made no figure in Ids eyes : {‘iVe 
note (C) at the endofttas / «/.] — aeireumstaiu c 
which, if it Kssen our idea of In-* resolution or 
jx'iu'tration, scrvch to pron* tin* integrity of 
his hc.'irt and Ihe gooilnos of bis disjK)sitioii. 
It is indeed certain, that strong eonqmnel ion 
for iji*- conse nt to .Stndfoid's c\eciil '’in attended 
this unfortunate pnnei* during Ibe nMn.iindt^r of 
Ids life ; and even ;it his own f'ltal ciul, the 
memory of this guilt, with great sorrow and 
remorse, recurred upon him. All men were so 
sensilile of tin* extreme violence which w.ts 
done him, that he sntfcr(‘d the less both in eha- 
raeter and interest from this nnh ip]iy mea- 
sure ; and though h(‘ abandoned bis best friend, 
yet was be still able to jircscrvc, in hviiue degreo, 
the attaehinent of all his adhen nts. 

S(*cretary Carlo! on was sent by the king to 
inform Strafford of the final nssolution wldeli 
necessify had extol t<*(l from him. The earl 
seemed surprised, and starting up, exclaimi'd, 
III the words of scripfiirc. Put not uour trust 
tu princes , nor m tht of mm ■ for in them 
there is no satcatUm,*^^ lie was soon able, how- 
ever, to collect his courage ; and he )nvpared 
himsi If to suflfer the fatal senlenc(‘. Only thn.a* 
days interval was allowed him. The king, vvlio 
made a new' eifort in his behalf, and sent, hv t he 
hands of the young prince, a letter .Mlilresscd 
to the pcM TS, in which he entreateil them to 
eoiifcr with the commons about a mitigation 
of Str.'dford's sentence, and hegg(*d at least for 
some delay, was refused in both requests,-*'^ 

EXECUTION OF STRAFrORD. 

Stuafi ord, in passing from his apartment to 
Tower-hill, when; the scafkild was erected, 
stopped under Laud’s windows, with whom ho 
had long lived in intimate friendship; and en- 
treated the assistance of his prayers, in those 
awful moments which were approai hiug: the 
aged primate dissolved in t(*ars; and having 
pixniounced, wilh a broken voice, a teinicr 
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Mossing: on his departing frioiicl, sunk into the 
;irms of hi& atteiulants.*^^ Strafford, still supe- 
rior U) his fate, moved on with an elated ooiin- 
tenaiice, and with an air oven of greater dignity 
than what usually attended him. He wanted 
that oonsolation which commonly supjwrts those 
who perish hy the stroke of injustice ami op- 
])rcssion : he wa^ not buoyed up hy glory, nor 
by the affectionate compassion of the specta- 
tors. 'S et his mind, erect and undaunted, found 
nsourscs within itself, and maintained itii un- 
hrokcii resolution, amidst theteirors of death, 
and the iriiimphant exultations of his iiiis- 
guide<l encinus. His discourse on the scaffold 
was full t>f ileceiiey and courage. “ lie feared," 
he said, that the omen was had for the in- 
tended reformation of the state, that it com- 
meiieed with the shedding of innocent blood." 
thniiig hid a last adii'U to his brother and 
friends who attended him, and having sent a 
blessing to his nearer relations who wore 
absent ; “ And now," said he, “ 1 have iiigli 
done! One stroke will make my wif<‘ a widow, 
iny dear children fatherless, dcpiive my poor 
servants of their indulgent master, and sejsirate 
me trom my aih etion.ite hroUier and all i:i\ 
fri(‘nds ! lint let (it*d lx.* to you an<l them all 
ill all Going t<) disrobe, and (irepare himself 
for the block, ** 1 thank (iod," sjiid he, “ that 
1 am nowise afraid of death, nor am dauntefl 
with any terrors; hut do as cheerfully la> 
down my head at this tinu', as ever I did when 
going to rtpose!" With one blow was ajMTiod 
j*ut to his life hy the exeeutioiier."^ 

'i’liiis perished, in the toiiy-ninth year of his 
age, the earl of Strafford, one of the most 
eminent per-.onagcs that has appeared in Kng- 
Ifind. Tliough hi.' death was loudl> demanded 
as a sat it fact ion to justice, and an atonement 
for the many \i(>latioiis of the constitution; it 
may safely he affirmed, that the seuttnee by 
which he fell, was an enoniiily greater than 
the worst, of those which his implaeahle 
enemies i)ro.seeule<l with so much cruel in- 
dustry. 'J’he people in their rage had toUlly. 
mistaken the jiropcr object of their resent meiit. 
All the necessities, or, more properly speaking, 
the diffi-mdties hy wlu<*h the king had hecMi 
induced to use violent expedients for raising 
su]>ply, were the result of measures previous 
to Strafford’s favour; a»d if they arose from 
‘ ill coiuluet, he at least was entirely innocent. 
Kveii those violent expcdient.s themselve.s, 
which occasioned the complaint luai the con- 
stitution was suhveiled, h.id been, all of them, 
conducted, so far as appeared, without his 
counsel or assistance. And whatever his 
privatf* advice might be, this salutary maxim 
he failed not, often and ])iihliely, to iiiculeatc 
in the king’s prese.net*, that, if any inevitable 
necessity e\er obliged the sovereign to violate 
the laws, this licence ought to he practised 
with extreme reserve, and, as soon as possible. 


a just atonement he made to the eonstitutiou, 
fur any injury which it might sustain from 
such dangi'i’ous precedents.^® The first par- 
li:uneiit after the restoration reversed the bill of 
.attainder ; and even a few weeks after Stratford’s 
eieeution, this very parliament remitted to his 
children the more severe eonsequenees of his 
siMiteiK'C ; as if conscious of the violence with 
which the prosecution had been conducted. 

In vain <lid (’harles expect, aa a return for 
so inany instances of unbounded compliance, 
that the [larliainint would at last show him 
some indulgcnc<‘, and would cordially fall into 
th.'it unanimity, to whir h, at the expcncc of 
hi«< own ))ovviT, and ol his Iriend’s life, he so 
earnestly courted them. All his concessions 
were poisoned hy their suspicion of his want of 
cordiality; and the supposed attempt to eii- 
g.ige the army against them served with many 
a.s a eoMlirmatiou of thi.s jealousy. It was 
natural lV>r the king to seqjt soiiii.* re^ou^’ce, 
while all the world seemed to desert him, or 
eoinhiiie against him ; and this probably was 
the III most of th.vl embryo-schenie which 
was formed with regard to the army. But the 
po]»ular leail<*r-> still lUni'^ted, that a despcriite 
plot w<^ l.iid to bring up the forces immediately, 
and offer \ioicuce to the parliament : a design 
of whii h Pierev’s evidence acc|ints the king, 
and whieli the near neighbourhood of the 
.Scottish army seems to render absolutely im- 
praeli<'ablc.“7 By ini ans, how|vcr, of these 
susjueions, w.'is the same implacable s[>irit still 
kept ali\e; and the commons, without giving 
the king any satisfaction in the sit t lenient of his 
revenue, proc<*etled to cajry their inroads with 
great vigour into his now defenceless prero- 
gative.^’‘*‘ • 

HIGH COMMISSION AND STAR- 
CHA.MBER ABOLISHED. 

Tiif. two ruling passions of this parliament 
were, zeid for liberty, and an aversion to the 
ehureh; and to both of these nothing* could 
appear more exceptionable than the court of 
high ouininission, whose institution reiidored 
it entirely arbitrary, and assigmd to it the 
defence of the ecclesiastical (\stabiishment. The 
star-chamber also was a court which exerted 
high discretionary powiu’s; and had no precise 
rule or limit, either with regard to the eause.s 
which came under its jurisdiction, or the de- 
cisions which it formed. A bill unanimously 
passe d the houses to abolish these two cefiirts ; 
and in them to annihilate the principal and 
most dangerous articles of the king’s prero- 
gative, By the same hill, llw jurisUietion of 
the council was n*gi^ated, and its authority 
abridged.''^'’ 1 harles liesitated before he ga\c 
his assent. But finding that he had gone too 
far to retreat, and that he possessed no re- 
source in ease t»f a rupture, he at last affixed 
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the royal sanction to this excellent bill. But j 
to show the parliament that he was sufficiently 
apprized of the importance of his grant, he 
observed to them, that this statute altered in 
a great measure the fundamental laws, eccle- 
siastical and civil, which many of his pre- 
decessors had established.'^® 

By removing the star-chamber, the king*s 
power of binding the people by his procla- 
mations was indirectly abolished; and that 
important branch of prerogative, the strong 
symbol of arbitrary power, and unintelligible 
III a limited constitution, being at last removed, 
left the system of government more consilient 
and uniform, 'fhe star-chamber alone was 
accustomed to punish infractions of the king’s 
edicts: but as no courts of judicature now 
remained, except those in Wcstminstcr-hall, 
which take cognizance only of common and 
statute law, ^he king may thenceforth issue 
prc^lamations, but no man is bound to obey 
them. It must, however, be confessed, that 
the experiment here made by the parliament, 
was not a little rash and adventurous. No 
government at that time appeared in the world, 
nor is perhaps to be found in the records of 
any history, which suh'.is^ed without tVe mix- 
ture of some arbitrary authority, committed to 
some magistrate ; and it might rcasonabiy, 
beforehand, appear doubtrnl, whotber Inttiian 
society could ever rcadi that state of pt rfee- 
tion, as to sujtport itself with no other euulrol 
than the general and rigid maxims of law and 
equity. But the parliament justly tli<inght, 
that the king was too eminent a magistrate to 
be trusted with discretionary power, which he 
might so easily turn to the destruction of 
liberty. /\iid in the event it lias hitlicrlo been 
found, that, though sonic sensililc iiicoti- 
venieuces arise from the maxim of adhering 
strictly to law, yet the advantages overbalance 
them, and slimdd render the English grateful 
to the memory of their ancestors, who, after 
repeated contests, at last established that noble 
though dangerous principle. 

At the request of the parliament, Charles, 
instead of the patents during fileasurc, gave 
all the judges patents during their good be- 
haviour:'^' a circumstance of the greatest 
moment towards securing their iiKlependenf.*y, 
and barring the entrance of arbitrary power 
into the ordinary courts of judicature. 

The roarslial's court, which took (‘ognizance 
of offensive words, and was not thought suf- 
ficiently limited l»y law, was also, for that 
reason, abolished. The stannary courts, 
which exercised jurisdiction over the; miners, 
being liable to a like objection, underwent a 
like fate. The abolitioi^ of the council of tli 
north and the council of Wales followed from 
the same principles. The authority of the 
clerk of the market, who had a genera' in- 
spection over the weights and measures 


throughout the kingdom, was transferred to 
the mayors, sheriffs, and ordinary magistrates. 

In short, if we take a survey of the trans- 
actions of this memorable paiTiaineiit, during 
the first period of its operations, we shall find 
that, excepting Strafford’s attainder, which was 
a complication of cruel iniquity, their merits 
ill other respects so much outweigh their mis- 
takes, as to entitle them to praise from ail 
lovers of liberty. Not only were former abuses 
remedied, and grievances redressed: great 
provision, for the future, was made by law 
against the return of like complaints. And 
if the means by wuich they ohtainetl such ad- 
vantages savour often of artifice, sometimes of 
violence ; it is to he considered, that revolu- 
tions of governmi'iit cannot he effeeted l>y the 
mere force of argument and reasoning: and 
that factions, hi*ing once excited, men can 
neither so firmly regulate the t»*tnpcrs of 
others, nor their own, as to ensure themselves 
against ail exorbitances. 

KING’S .lOURNEY TO SCOTLAND. 

8 . 

The parliament now e.inK* to a p.inse. The 
king had promised his Scoltish suhjn is, that 
he would this summer pay th(*m a \isit, in 
orde^r to settle their government ; and though 
tlic English paiTiamcm was very importunate 
with him, tliat he shoidd lay aside iiiat.iourney, 
they could not prevail with him so mueh as to 
delay it. As he must neeessarily in his journey 
have passed through the troops of both nations, 
the coiiiinons sei m to have eulerlaim d great 
jealousy on that account, ami to have now 
hurried on, as much as tlu'v formerly delayed, 
the dishaiuling of the armies. 'I'he arrears 
tlierefore of the Scots were fully paid them; 
and tliosc of the English in ]>art. The Scots 
returned home, and the English were .separati'd 
into their s<‘\eral counties, and dismissed. 

After tliis the parliament adjourned (£)th 
Sept.) to the twentieth of October; and a com- 
mittee of botli houses, a thing unprcct dented, 
was appointed to sit during the recess with very 
ample powers,"’*'' Pym was tdcc'Ced c'.iairinan 
of the committee of the low»^r house. I 'arther 
attempts were made by the fiailiamont, while 
it sat, and even by the commons alone, for 
assuming sovereign executive powers, and piih- 
lishiiig their ordinances, as they called them, 
instead of laws. The committee too, on their 
jiart, was ready to imitate the example. 

A small coniiiiitfee of both houses was ap- 
pointed to attend the king into Scotland, in 
order, as was pretended, to see that the articles 
of pacification were executed ; but really to 
be spies upon him, and extend still farther the 
ideas of parliamentaiyr authority, as well as 
eclipse the majesty of the king. The carl of 
Bedforil, lord Howard, sir IHiilip Stapleton, 
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sir Williani Armyne, Fiennes, and Hambden, 
were the persons chosen.”^ 

Endeavours were used, before Charles’s dc- 
j>arture, to have a protector of tlie ktni^dom 
appointed, with a power to pass laws without 
having recourse to the king. So little regard 
was now paid to ro}'iil authcrity, or to the 
established constitution of the kingdom. 

Amidst the great variety of affairs which 
occurred during this busy period, we have 


almost overlooked fue marriage of the princess 
Mary with William prince of Orange. The 
king concluded not this alliance without com- 
mufiicating his intentions to the parliament, 
who^ received the proposal with satisfaction.’^* 
This was the comincncomcnt of the connec- 
tions with the family of Onirige : connections, 
which were afterwards attended with the most 
important consequences, both to the kingdom 
and to the house of Stuart. 
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Si'tth nicnf of Scotland. — Consjtirnctf in Ireland.- 

the English Porliameyil. — The Eemoust ranee. 

the litshops. — /Jrrusaiion of the five Members, 

in York, — Prcparaliims for Civil TVar, 

Scots, vl»o befvan those fatal ooiii- 
- iiiotioiLs, thought that they had tini*»hod 
a very ]u*rilous uiidortAking, niiioh to th<*ir 
]»rotit and reputation. ISesidos llic largo pay 
\otod them for lyifjg in good cjuartors during 
a tvvolvoniontlj, tin* Engli.'^h parliainoiit had 
of>nforro<l on them .a jn’OM’nt of tlu'oc hundrc'd 
llituisand p<»unds for th(*ir hnjtlu'rly aS'.i'*t- 
aiice.* lUjtho arliolos of p.ii-ilication, iho) 
\V*ro declared t(<^lKue o\cr h«*cn goo<l suhjct'ts ; 
and thcip luilitary t \poditi<#us were a]»provod 
of, as ontorpri'jos cahad.Uod aiul intoii<U*d ft>r 
his iMUiour and .uhautage. 'I'o cair\ 

farther the trmnijih over their soNoroi^^n, th* v 
terms, so ignonnniou^ to him, uoro ordered, liy 
a \ole of pdriiamont, tojjc read in all tiluirchos, 
upon a day of thanksgiving, appointed for the 
iiatioii.d pacification all their claims lor lh< 
restriction of prerogative were agretd t<» l»e 
ratified: and what they more vahnd than all 
these a(haiifrage>; they had a near prospect ol 
spreading the [ireshyterian disiipline in Eng- 
land and Ireland, from tin* seeds which they 
h.nl scattered, of their religious jirineiples. 
Nmerdid refined Athens so exult in dilfiising 
the seic:nee& and liberal arts over a savage 
world ; ' never did generous Rome so please 
herself in the view of law and order established 
hv her victorious arms; as the Scots now le- 
joiced, in cominunicating thedr barbarous zeal 
and theological fervour to the neighb(Miring 
nations. 

SETTLEMENT OF S(.()TL\ND. Aa^, M. 

CilARLr.S, despoiled in England of a con- 
siderable part of his authority, and dreading 
still farther encroach nieiits upon him, :irri\ed 
in Scotland, with an intf'iitioii of abdicating 
almost iMitirely the small share of power whirdi 
Iht 'dtohi idofgi’ ife ati 

faction, if possible, to his restless subjects in 
that kingdom. 

The lords of articles were an ancient in- 
stitution ill the Scottish parliament. They 
wc'.o constitnt(‘d afti'r this manner. 'Fhe 
temporal lords chose eiglithidiops; tht bishops 
<*leeted eiglit temporal lords: these sixtciii 
named eiglit commissioners of eoniities, and 
eight fmrgesses ; and without the previous 
coriseiii of the thirty-two, wlio were il^'iioini- 
iialed lords of articles, no motion could he 


Insurrection and Massacre . — Meeting of 
‘Eeasons on hoth Sides. — Impeachment of 
Tumults, — King leaves jMndon — arrivts 

made in parliament. As the hisliops were en- 
tirely devoted lo the court, it is evident that 
all tlie laws of articles, by *jocessary eoiisc- 
qiieuce, depended on th<‘ king's nomination; 
and the prince, besides one negative aftin* the 
hilK had passed through pai liaimnit, jiossisscd 
mdin'cih another heiore their iiitrofluetioii ; a 
prerogative of much greater ,oiis< ijneiice than 
the loriiH*r. 'Fhe ImmicIi of hisliops being now 
aholishetl, tht‘ parliament laid hold of the o))- 
portiinitv, and totally set a^iile the lords of 
-lrtl(lc'^ and till this import ml point was 
ohtaine I, the nation, projicrl;, ‘.pr akiiig, eoiild 
not hf sml to f njo)’ any regular freedom.' 

It H remarkable that, i*Mivv.lh>sl. Hiding this 
instiintion, to which there was no paralltd 
ill England, the ro^.il aiithonty was always 
d(‘( in< d much lowci in Scull, md than in the 
foiiiier kingdom. Ikicoii represents it .is oni‘ 
advaiit.ige to he expected from the union, 
that the tt«> extensive pierog.itive ol lilngland 
would he ahridgcd by the I'x.implcol Sfoll.'ind, 
and the too narrow }>rcrog.ilive ol Scnthuid 
h»‘ enlarged I’loin the imit.iiioii of Englarul. 
The English weu , at that lime, a (‘iviii/.cd 
people, und obedient to the laws* hut among 
the Scots, it was of liUle consenuenee how 
the laws were framed, or by wliom voted, 
while the exorbitant aristoi'iaey lri4 it so 
inueli in their powei* to jirevent their regular 
execution. 

'J'he pi*ers and <>ominons formed only one 
house ill the Scottisli parliament: and as it 
had been the ]>ractice of tl.iiiK's, eontiiiiied 
by Charles, to giace Eaiglish genilcnitMi with 
Scottish titles, all the delia'ininations of par- 
liament, it was to he feareil, vvoi/rl in lime 
depiaid upon the ]>nnct«, by means of these 
votes of loreigners, who had no interest or 
property in the nation. It was therefore a 
law' deserving approbation, that noinaiishonUf 
he created a Scotch peer, who possessed not 
ten Ihousand marks (above Rve hit min'd 
pounds) of animal rent in the kingdom.'* 

A law for triennial parliaments was likewise 
passed; and it was oid.iined, that the last act 
of every parliament should he to appoint the 
time and place for hohliiig the parliament 
next ensuing.'' 

'Hie king was deprived of that power for- 
merly exereincd, of issuing proclamations, 
wtiicli enjoined obcdieiice under the penalty of 
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treason, a prerogative which invested him 
with the whole legislative autViority, even in 
inatUirs of the highest iniportauee/’ 

*So far wiis laudalile : But the most fatal 
blow given to royal authority^ aiirl what in 
a manner (let hroiied the prinee, was the article, 
that no nuunber of the privy council, in w hose 
hands, during the king's absence, the whole 
administration lay, no olheer of state, none of 
the judges, should tie a]>poinled, but tiyadvieo 
and ajiprobation of parliament. Charles even 
agre(‘d to deprive of their scats, four judges 
who had adhered to his interests; and their 
place was supplied by others more agreeable 
to the ruling party. Several of the eoveiianlers 
were also sworn of the ])rivy euuneil. And all 
tli(‘ ministers of state, counsellors, and judges, 
were, bylaw, to hold their iilaees during life 
or good behaviour*." 

Th»' king, while in Scotland, conformed 
himself entirely to the otahlished ehiireh ; and 
a'.si'-ted with great gravity at the long praver-. 
and hmgei s('inu«n>. with whuh the pre-'hv- 
teiiaui endeavoured to regale liiiii. lb* be- 
stowed pensions ami (MThiiiienfs on lleiuhr- 
son. (JillespN , and *»( Ikt j^ojinlar preacher*. ; and 
t ised ( \ eiy art to soften, if not to gain, his 
greate ,! enemies. ’I'he earl ol Arg^ le was 
created amantnis. lord Loudon an l arl, Ia*shj 
was dignified w till (he title ol earl ol l.<e\en,^ 
His frienils, he was obliged, for the present, to 
ncgleet and overiook : some of tluMii were dis- 
•d id Ills enemies not -iled; 

hut as( rihed all liis earesstsatid feivours to arti- 
tief and iieeessit \ . 

^rg\|(; and Haindtcn, being seized with an 
ajiprehensioii, real or pn-tomhal, that the earl 
ol Crawfnrd and others ineanl to assassin.ite 
them, left the parhaiiieiit suddenly, and re- 
tired into the cinintrv; hut, ii]>on invitation 
and assiiranees, rctiirmal in a few davs. "Fliis 
evcnl, which hadueitlier <-ause nor elVeet that 
w;u visible, nor]>urpose, nor eonS(Mpienee, w.is 
Mammwdy dtmoniinali'd tin* inrnn’fft. ihil 
though the incident had no elVeet in Siaitland ; 
what was not ('\peeted, it was atU'iulf^l with 
i I'.ngland. '^I'he Lnglish pai li; 
^nient, whii^i w'as now asseiiihied, (ifOih Oet.} 
being willing ti> awaken the people’s tender- 
M' ss !)v exciting their fears, immediately to(»k 
tjie alarm ; as if the maliirnaiits, so they called 
tile king’s party, had laid a plot at once to 
innrder them, and all tlie godly in Iwdh 
Kingdoms. I'hey applied, therefop’, to Essex, 
uliom the king had left geniTal in the south 
of laighmd, and he ordered a guard to attend 
tlieni.^’ 

But while the king w;:is em]>loyed in pacify- 
ing the eonimotions in Scotland, and was pre- 
I'iiring to return to England, in order to apply 
Kiniself to the saim; Raliitarv W'ork in th.at 
Kingdom; he receive d intelligence' of a dan- 
‘p rous rebellion broken out in Ireland, with 


circumstances of the utmost horror, bloodshed, 
ind devastation. On every side this untor- 
tuiiate prince was pursued with munmirs, dis- 
content, faction, and civil wars ; and the fire 
fro|u all (|iiait(‘rs, (wen by the most iudepeiid- 
-iit accidents, at otice blazed up about liim. 

1‘he great plan of James, in the administra- 
tion of Ireland, (.’ontiniied by Charles, was, by 
justice and peace*, to reconcile that turbulent 
people to tlie authority of law's, and intro- 
ducing art and industry among them, to cure 
them of that sloth and liariiarisiii to which they 
had ever !)ecn subject. In order to serve both 
th*‘se purposi's, and at the same time secure 
the dominion of ln‘land to the English crown, 
great colonies of British had been earric’d ov(?r, 
and, being intermixed with the Irish, had 
I'vcry where introduced a new face of things 
iut«> that country. During a peace of near 
forty years, the invet<‘r.ite ijaavj\‘ls between 
th«.* nations s-eemed, in a greA measure, to Tie 
<>lditer.\led ; .md though mm h of the landed 
pniperty, torfeited hy rebellion, luul been cori- 
h ried on itii' lu w planters, a more than (*(pial 
relurn h.id been made l>y their instructing 
the nativ4‘s ill tillage, hmlding, inaniifacturcs, 
(lid all fli»* eivilizcd Arts ol hfe.'^' This had 
lM‘cn the einirse of things dining tlie succes- 
sive adininisti.itions of (dnehe..tcr, Graudison, 
Talkland, and. above all, of Strafford. Under 
the government of this latter lu^leman, the 
p.ieilie plans, now e<‘me to grrater maturity, 
and forwanled h} his vigour and industiy, 
se«*med to h.-ive o(H*rativl with full success, 
and to have bestowed, at last, on that savage 
•ouiilrv, tbe face of an Eiifopean settlement. 

After Straffoid fell a victim to popirifcnr rage, 
the hiiinonis t veiled in Iril.tiid by that gre.at 
event could not suddenly lie composed, but 
•ontinued to produce tbe greatest innovations 
n tbe governiiieiit. 

Tbe British protest ants, trans)>l.anted into 
Irel.nid, having every inomimt h(‘fore their 
eves ;ill the horrors of po\K*rj, had n.itutally 
hieu carried into the o]iposiT(^ extrcnie, and 
had universally adopted the highest principles 
and pi act ices of the puriiaiis. JMoinrcliy, as 
well us llu* hierarchy, wa*. become odious to 
tlii'iii; and every method of limiting the aii- 
tliority of the ciown, and detaching them- 
selvesi from the king of England, was greedily 
adopted and puiNucd. 'riiey considered not, 
that as they seareely formi'd the sixth part of 
the people, and were seen tly obnoxious toihe 
ancient inhabitants, their only method of 
siipjiorting themselv es was by maintaining royal 
autlixirity, and preserving a gn'at dei>enden<*ti 
on their mother-country. The English eom- 
inous, likewise, in their* furious persecution of 
Strafford, had ov(‘rlooked the ino^t obvious 
eonsefjiienees ; and w bile they inifuited to him, 
as a crime, every discretiouar}’ act of authority* 
they d<*spoiled all suceceding governois of that 
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power, by which alone the Irish could be re- | 
taincd in sul)iecti(>n. And so strong was the I 
current Tor j) 0 |>ular government in all the three ' 
kingdoms, that the most established maxims 
of policy were every where abandoned^ in 
order to gratify this ruling passion. 

Charles, unable to resist, had been obliged 
to }ield to the Irish, as to the Scottish and 
Knglisli parliaments ; and found too, that their 
eneroaehinciits still rose in proportion to his 
concessions. Those subsidies, which them- 
selves had voted, they reduced, by a subse- 
quent vote, to a hnirth part; the court of high 
commission was determined to he a grn vanee: 
martial law abolished; the jurisdietion of the 
council annihilated : proclamations and acts 
of state declared of no authority: every cmler 
or institution, which depended on inonarehy, 
was invaded; and the ]irince was despoiled <»f 
all his jtrerfigatne, without the least pretext 

any violence hr illegality in his administra- 
tion. 

The standing army of Ireland was usually 
about three thousand men; Imt in order to 
assist the king in suppressing the Scotti>>h 
covenanters, Stratford had raised eight thou- 
sand more, and liad ineArporated wil(i them a 
thousand ni(‘ii, drawn from t lie old army ; a iie> 
cessaiy expedient for bestow iiig order and dist i- 
pline on the new' levied soldiers. The firivate 
men in thi^army were all catholics; hut the 
officers, hotn coniinission and non-coniinissjoii, 
were protestanls, and could entncly he de- 
pended on by Charles. The Knglish commons 
entertained the greatest apjireheiision.s on ac- 
count of this army ;‘ and never ceased .soliciting 
the kills;, till he agreed to break it : nor would 
they consent to any pro)/osal for aiigiin'iiliiig 
the .standing army to five thousaml men; a 
rinrnher w'ln<*h the king deemed necessary ^or 
retaining liel.tnd in ohedienee. 

Charles, thinking it dangerous that eight 
thousand men aceuslmned to idhniess, and 
trailed to the u-.e of arms, should lie di-.|;ersed 
among a nation so turhiilent and unset i led, 
agreed with the Spanisli ambassador to have 
them trans}iorted into rianders, and enlisted 
in his ma.ster's service. The English eoinmons, 
pretending apprehensions, h'.-it regular bodies 
of troops, tliscipHned in the Low ('oiinti ie.s, 
shotdd prove still more dangerous, sliowed v.<>iue 
aversion to this expedient; and the king re- 
duced his allowance to four thousand men. Hut 
whv,n the Spaniards had hired sships for trans- 
porting these troops, and the men were ready 
to embark ; the commons, willing to show their 
power, and not displeased with an ujiportunity 
of curbing and affronting the king, prohibited 
every one from furnishing vessels for that .ser- 
vice. And thus the project, formed by Chailes, 
of freeing the country from these men was uii- 
fortn nately < 1 usappui nted . 
l*he old Irish remarked all these false steps 


of the Eugli-sli, and resolved to take advantage 
of them. Though their animosity against that 
nation, for want of an oeeasioti to exert itself, 
seemed to he extinguished, it was only eoiii- 
)>osed into a temporary and deceitful tranquil- 
lity.*'^ Their interests, both with regard to 
propef'it/ religiony seeietly stimulated them 
to a rt'volt. No individual of any sept, accord- 
ing to the ancient customs, had the jiropcrty 
of any particular estate ; but as the whole sept 
had a title to a whole territory, lliey ignorantly 
prcferreil this tiarbaroiis community he fon* the 
more .s€‘cure and narrower jio.sstssion.s assigned 
them by the Engli'^h. An indulgence, ninount- 
ing almost to a toleration, had hern given 
to the eatholie religion ; hut .so long ;ia the 
<‘hurehes and the ecclesiastical ivvenucs were 
kept from the priests, and they were obliged 
lo endure the neighhoiirhodd of piofane he- 
retics, being themselves di.'»eont('nted, they 
continnally endeavoured to retard any cordial 
reeoneili.itiun'^ between the English and Irish 
nations. 

CONSPIRACY IN IRKL.Wl). 

Tiinui: was a gentleman called Roger More, 
who, though of a narrow fortune, was deseendi d 
from an aneient Irisli family, and was mm h 
eeh'hrated .iinorig his eonntrymen lor valour 
and capacity. This man first formed th( pio- 
jeel of e\jM*lling the Englisli, and asserting tlie 
independeiny of his native eounlry.'* He se- 
cretly went from ehieiiain to (‘hiiflain, and 
roused lip every latent prim'iple of diseonltiit. 
He maintained a close eorrespomU nee vvitli 
lord Maguire and sir I’helini O’ Neale, the most 
powf'ifiil of the old Iiish. Ry eonvers.vtioii, 
by letters, by liis einissaries, he iej»re.senieil lo 
his eountrymen the motives of a revolt. He 
observed to them, tle.l by the reliellion of the 
Scots, and factions of the English, the k’ligs 
authority in Itritain was n ihieed to so low a 
eonilition, that he never could exert himself 
with any vigour 'ii ni.ilnt .lining the English 
dominion over Ireland ; that tlie ealhidies, in 
the Irish house of eoinmons, assisted by the 
prolestants, had so diiiiinishiMl thS^ royal 
rogative, and the jiower of the lieutenant, as 
would nmeh facilitate the conducting, to its 
desired etfeet, any 'eonsjfiraey or eombination 
which could he formed; that (he Scots having 
so bueecssfully thrown off dependence on the 
crown of England, and assumed the gjivern- 
ment into their own hands, had set an ex- 
ample to the Irish, who had so much greater 
oppressions to complain of; that the English 
plauiers, who had expelled them their posses- 
sions, suppressed their religion, and bcreaied 
tliem of their liberties, were hut a handful in 
cotiiparison of the natives; that they lived i» 
the piobt siqnne security, intiTspersed with their 
numerous enemies trusting lo the protection 
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of a small army, which was itself scattered 
ill inconsiderable divisions throuj^hout the 
whole kingdom ; that a great body of men, dis- 
ciplined by the government, wt?re now thrown 
loose, and were ready for any daring or dt!S- 
|i<T:ite enterprise; that though the catholics 
h.ul hitherto (ni.ioycd, in some tolerable niea- 
the cviMvisc of their religion, fnnn the 
moderation of their indulgent jirinec, they 
must hencefoith c\pe< t, that the government 
will he conducted by other maxims an<l other 
principles; that the* puritanical parliament, 
having at length suhdued tluir sovereign, 
would, no doubt, as so«ni as (hey had cons»)li- 
diled their authority, extend their ambitious 
enterpris(s to Irel.md, and make the e,at holies 
in that kingdom h i*! the same furious ]u‘rseeii. ■ 
lion to which their hn-diren in England were 
at. pn-sent exposed; and (hat a revolt in the* 
Irish, tending only to vindicate* their native 
liberiy against the violence of foreign invaders, 
could never, at any lime, he deemed rehellioii ; 
imu'h less during the present <'oiifu*^ions, when 
their priiu'e* wa*-, in a mamu r, a pri-oner, and 
tihedience mu>.t la* paid, not to him, hut to 
those wl»o li.ul traiterouviy usurped his lawful 
authority. • * 

My these eonsidiTations, More engaged all 
th(‘ heads of the natne Irish into the conspi- 
racy. The English of the ]m1o, as (hey were 
called, or (he old Engh'.h planters, being all 
(‘at ladies, it was hoped would afterwards join 
the jiarty, whi< h n'stored their rehgKUi to its 
aiieieiit splendour and authority. 'I'lie mteii- 
tioii was, That .sir Hlielim O’Nealc and tlie 
otliereonspirat<trs sln-i.ld la giii an in^.urreetion 
on one day thronj'Jiout the pro\iiiees, and 
should attack all the English settlements; and 
that, on the sanu day, lord Maguin* and Hog(*r 
More should surprise the castle of Duhliii. The 
eoiiimeneemeiit of the ivvoU was fixed on tin* 
npproa(*h of winter, that there might be mcire 
diflieulty in tr.insporting forces from Eiighind. 
Succours to themselves and supplies of arms 
they expe^Tted from France, in coiisetpicuee of 
a promise made (hem by cardinal Kichelicu. 
And many Irish oll'iecrs, who served in the 
Sp.mish’^roops, had engaged to join them, as 
soon as th(‘y saw an insurrection entered upon 
by their catholic brethren. News, which every 
day arrived from Knglantl, of the fury expressed 
by the commons against all papists, struck 
fresh terror into the Irish nation, and both 
stimulated the conspirators to execute their 
fatal purpose, and gave them assured hopes of 
the e.oneurrenee of all their count rymeiiJ* 

Such propensity to a revolt was discovered 
in all the Irish, that it was deemed unnecessary, 
as it wiis dangerous, to intrust the secret to 
many hands; and the appointed day drew 
nigh, nor had any discovery been yet made to 
the government. The king, indeed, ^had re- 
ceived information from his ambassadors, that 


something was in agitation among the Irish in 
foreign parts ; hut though he gave warning to 
the administration in irehand, the intelligence 
was entirtdy neglected.*® Secret rumours 
lili-cwise were heard of some approaching con- 
spiracy ; hut no attention was paid to them, 
'riic earl of Leie(.*ster, whom the king had ap- 
pointed lieutenant, remained in London. The 
two justices, sir William I'arsuiis and sir John 
liorlaee, wtrre men of small abilities ; and, by 
an ineoijvenienefj common to all factious times, 
owed ibeir advancement to iioCliing but their 
zeal for the parly by wlioin every tiling was 
now go\erned. I'lanquil from lh«*ir ignorance 
and inexperience, these men indulged them- 
S(‘I\es in the most profound repose, on the 
veiy brink of dt structioii. 

Hut th(*y were awakened from their security, 
on the very day before that which was ap- 
pointed for the eomiiu*neeinent^>f hostilities. 
Tlu; eastli* of Dublin, by wlviehthe capital titfliiS 
(‘ommandfd, contained arms for ten thousand 
men, v\ith thirty-iive pieces of eaimon, and a 
propoit ion able (piant it y of ammunition ; yet 
was this important jil.iee guarded, and that 
too without any care, by no grtaler force than 
lifty iiif‘n. Maguire and More were already in 
town with aiuimerous band of tlu'ir partisans : 
others were expected that night; and, next 
morning, they were to enli*r upon, what they 
estet mi*d the easit st of all cnterpris(\s, the sur- 
pris.ii of th(* castle. O’t'ouollyyan Irishman, 
!>iit a protist.’uit, betrayed Ihe conspiracy to 
F.iisons.’^ I'hi* justices and council fled im- 
mediately for safety into the castle, and rein- 
forced the guariks. The* alarm was conveyed 
to the city, and all the protestants prepared 
for detence. More esc.iped ; Maguire was 
t.'ikcii ; and M.dionc, one ol the conspirators, 
being likewise seized, first discovered to the 
justices the project of a general insurrection, 
and redoubled the apprehensions which already 
were iiiii\ersally dilfused throughout Dublin.*** 

IRISH INSURRECTION AND MASstcRE. 

But though O’Conolly’s discovery saved the 
castle from a surprise, the confession extorted 
from Mahone came too laic to prevent the in- 
tended insurrection O'Neale and his coiife- 
derates had already taken arms in Ulster. 
The Irish, every where intermingled with the 
English, needed but a hint from their leaders 
and priests to begin hostilities against a people 
whom th«»y hated on account of their religion, 
and envied for their riches .and prosperity.*® 
The houses, cattle, goods, of the unwary Eng- 
lish were first seized. Those who heard of the 
commotions in their rieighbuurhood, instead of 
deserting their habitations, and assembling for 
mutual protection, remained at home, in hopes 
of defending their property, and fell thus sepa- 
rately into the hands of their enemies.*® After 
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rapacity had fully exerted itself, cruelty, and 
the iiKist barbarous that ever, in any nation, 
was knonn or heard of, hc^an its operations. 
All universal luussacre cotniiieueed of the ling;* 
lish, now defenceless, and passively rest^Ved 
to their inhuman foes. No aj?e, no sex, no 
condition was spared. The wife weeping? for 
ln’i* lintcdiered husband, and einbracinjr her 
helpless children, was pierced with them, and 
pcri«h< d by the same stroke.'* The ohl, the 
voiin<!^, the vifi^orous, the infirin, uiulerwcnl 
a like fate, and were confounded in one coin- 
iiion ruin. In vain did ilight save from the 
first assault : destruction was, every wheie, let 
loose, and met the hunted victims at ev'cry 
turn. In vain was recourse had to n lalions, 
to coin[)anions, to friends: all coiiiu'Mons 
were di^Mihed, and death was dealt by that 
hand, from which jirotcetion was implored 
and cxjicctcdi, Without provocation, without 
opposition, the itslonishcd Knglish, living in 
jirofound peace and full sceiinly, were ina*— 
sacred by their nearest neighbours, with vviiom 
they bad long upheld a continual iiitereourse 
of kindness and good offiees.'^*^ 

But death was tin slightest punishment in- 
flicted by those rebels: all ihetorturc.^ whicli 
wanton cruelty could devise, all the lingering 
pains of body, th( anguish of mind, thcagonic’: 
of despair, could not satiate revenge excited 
without in jure, and cruelty derived from no 
cause. To enter into particulars wouhl shock 
the least delicate humanity. Such cnoriiiitie*', 
though attested by undoubted cvidtiice, ap- 
pear alino.st incredible. Depraved nature, even 
jMTverted relig'ion, ixicouragt d by the utmost 
I'ccsicc, ryach not to such a pitch of ferocity ; 
unless the jiity inherent in human bre-i^^t-^ la* 
destroye d by that eontagion of C'tamj’le, vvliieb 
Transports men beyond :ill the usual motives 
of conduct and behaviour. 

Tin: weaker sex themselves, naturally tender 
to their own sufleiings, and compassionate to 
those ^^of others, ht:rc emulated their more 
robust companions in tbe practice of every 
cruelty,*^ Even children, taught by the exam- 
ple, and encouraged by the exhortation of their 
parents, essayed their feeble blows on the dead 
carcasses or defenceless children of tbe Eng- 
lish.'*^ The very avarice of the Irish was not 
a sviffK'ient restraint of their cruelly. Such 
was their frenzy, that the cattle whifdi they 
had seized, and by rapine made, their own, yet, 
because they bore the name of Engli.sli, were 
wantonly slaughtered, or, when covered with 
wounds, turned loose into the woods and de- 
serts.'*- 

The stately buildings or commodious habi- 
tations of the planters, «as if upbraiding the 
sloth and ignorance of tbe natives, were eon- 
.sumed with Are, or laid level with the ground. 
And where the miserable owners, shut up in 
their houses^ and preparing for defence, pe- 


rished in the flumes, together with their wive.s 
and children, a double triumph was afforded 
to their insulting foes."® 

If any where a mini her assembled tngetlier, 
and, assuming courage from despair, were re- 
solved to swf'cteii death by revenge on their 
assassins, lliey witc disarmed by <‘apitulatiotis, 
and promises of safety, confirmed by the most 
solemn oaths. Hut no sooner h.ad they surren- 
dered, than the rebels, with perfidy ccjual to 
their cruelty, made them share the fate of their 
unhappy coiintrymcn.*^'^ 

Others, more ingi'iiious still ii» tlu'ir hurb.a- 
ii(y, tempted tlicir piisoners by the bind love 
of life, to embiue their bands in Ibe bbuid of 
friends, brothers, parents; and having thus 
reiiden d them accom|>Iiees in guilt, gave tbeui 
that d(‘atb, wbieh they sought to shun i»y de- 
serving it.‘^*' 

Amidst all these enormities, the sacred 
name of Huih^loN resounded on every side; 
not to stop till* bands of these iiuirderers, but 
to enforce their blows, and to steel tiieir hearts 
against every moviuiuMit of biiman or social 
SMiipatby. 'I'hc English, as berctieSj abhorred 
of Ood, and iU‘test.d)le to all holy men, w(?re 
marked out by the priests for slaughter; and, 
of all actions, to ml tbe world of these de- 
<‘larcd enemies to catbolu faith .andpiity, was 
represented as (h(‘ most meritoi Nature, 

wfiich, in that nule pc'ople, was sufTiciently 
in<-liued to atroi ioiis deeds, was faither stiiiui- 
lited by ]>reei pt ; and national j rejudiees em- 
poisoned by those aversions, more ileadly and 
im tiralile, which .irosi* bom an cmaged super- 
stition. While ilcalb rmisbed the sufh rings 
of each vietim, tlie bi.;'oted assassin, s, with joy 
and f'Miltation, still echoed in bis < xpiringi'ars, 
that these agonies- were but the rommeiiec- 
ment of torments infinite and ili rnal.^*' 

Sueh were llu' hai^antws, by which sir 
Plidiiu O’Neale and tbe Irish in Ulster signa- 
lized their rebcdlion : an event, memorable in 
tbe annals of human kind, and worthy to be 
belli ill perpetual detestation and abhorrence. 
'Ehc generous nature of More was shockt'd at 
the recital of sueh enormous cruellies.^ He flew 
to O’Neale’s eamj> ; hut found that his autho- 
rity, which was sufficient to excite the Irish 
to an insuircetion, was too feeble to rcstrair 
their inhumanity. Soon after, he abandoned 
acait.se polluted by so many crimt‘.s ; and he 
retired into Elaiiders. Sir Pheliin, reeoin- 
nictided by the greatness of his family, anil 
perhaps too, by the unrestrained brutality of 
ins nature, though without any courage or 
capacity, aer|uircd the entire ascendant over 
the no rl hern rebels.^' The English colonies 
were totally annihilated in the open country 
of Ulster: the Scots, at first, met with more 
favourable treat rm*nt. i n order to engage them 
to a passive neutrality, the Irish pn?lendc;d to 
distinguish between the British nations; and 
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claiming friendship and ooiisangninity with the 
Scuts, extended not over them the fury of tlieir 
massacres. Many of them found an oppor> 
tunity to fly the country; others retired into 
)ilaees of security, and prepared tlnmisidves 
tor defence : anti by this mt'ans, the Seoltisli 
planters, most of them 7it least, escaped with 
thfir lives/*^ 

From Ulster, the flames of rebellion diffused 
themselves in an instant over t he o1 her three 
provinet's of Ireland. In all places death and 
slaui^liter were not niieoinmoii ; llmiigh the 
Irish, in these otlier provinces, pretended to 
act with moderation and humanity. Hut erutd 
and barbarous was their humanity ! Not con- 
tent with exjielling tlu* ICnt^lish tlic'ir houses, 
with despoiling them of their goodly manors, 
with wasting tlyir cultivated fields; they 
stripped them of their very clothes, and turiif-d 
them out, naked and defenceless, to all the 
severities of the season.**’ 'i’he heavens them- 
selv< s, as if conspiring against that unhappy 
people., were armed with cold and tempest 
unusual to the climate, and executed what the 
merciless sword had lift unfinished.^ ^ The 
roads were covered with crowds of naked Eng- 
h'>h, hastening towards Duhlin, ;ind the other 
cities, wliich yet remained in the hands of their 
count rymen. The feeble age of ehddren, the 
tender sex of women, soon sunk under the 
multiplied rigours of eold and hunger. Hen*, 
the husband, bidding a final a<Ucu to his ex- 
piring family, einied them that fate which lu* 
liimself expected so soon to siiare: thc’re, the 
son, liaving long snpjiorted liis aged parent, 
with rchietaiiee ohcMsI his last eominands, 
and, ahandouing hiui in his uttermost dl^tiess, 
reserved hiinseH' to the hopes of avenging that 
death, which all his efforts could not prevent 
t>r delay. The .istonishiiig greatness of the 
e.alainity deprived tin.* sufferer^ of any relief 
from the view of eompanitms in aniietion. With 
silent tears, or lamentable cries, they hurried 
on through the hostile territories; and found 
ever)' heart which w.as not Rteele<l by native 
barbarity, guarded by the more implaeahle 
furies of i^istaken piety and religion.'*'’ 

The saving of Dublin preserved in Indaiid 
the remains of the English name. The gate.s 
of that city, though tiijiorously oj)ened, re- 
•eeived thewretcdied supplicants, and presented 
to the view a scene of human misery beyond 
wh.it any eye had twer before hehehl.**^* Com- 
passion seized the amazed iiihabil ints, aggra- 
vated with the fear of like ealaniities ; while 
they observed the numerous foes without and 
wit hill, which every where environed them, and 
reflected on the weak resourct's by which they 
were thiMtiselves supported. The more vigorous 
of the unhappy fugitives, to the number of 
three thousand, were inlistcd into three re- 
giments: th«! rest were distributed into the 
houses ; and all care was taken, by diet and 


warmth, to recruit their feeble and torjdd 
limbs. Diseases of unknown name and 
species, derived from the.se multiplied dis- 
tresses, seized many oft hem, and put a Sfieedy 
peitod to thi'ir lives : others, h:iving now leisure 
*o reflect on their mighty loss of Iriends and 
fortune, cursed that being which they had 
saved. Ahaudoning theinselve.s to despair, re- 
fusing all succour, they expired ; without ot her 
consolation than that of receiving .‘iinong their 
eountrynieii the lionoiirs of a grave, which, t<» 
their slaughtered <‘omj)anions, liad been denied 
by the inhuman barbarians.-’^ 

Hy soineetmiputatioiis, those who perished by 
all these ei uelties are snjiposed to he a hundred 
and flit Y, or two hundred thousand; by the 
most moderate, ami piohahly ^he most reason- 
:ihle aceoiinl, they are made to amount to 
forty thousand ; if this estimation itself be not, 
as is usual in siu'li eases, soni(?what\*xaggerated. 

The justices ordered to Duiilin all the bodTc.s 
iif the arm\ which were not siiiToiindedhy the 
rebels ; and they assembled a foree of fifteen 
bundled veterans. They soon inlist ed, and 
ai'iiied from the magazines, above four thousand 
in<*n more. They dispatched a body of six 
hundrecf men to throA' relief into Tredali, be- 
sieged by the Iri.sh. Hut these troops, attacked 
by the entmy, were sei/i d with a panic, and 
were most of them juit to the sword. Their 
arms, falling into the hands 14^* the Irish, 
su]>plied them with what they most waiiterl 
7 'lie justices, willing to foment the relndlion, 
in a view of profiting by the multiplied forfei- 
tures, hciiecforlh Ihought of nothing more than 
providing for their own pi^'-'cnt security, and 
lh.it of (he capital. 7 'he earl ofOrmceiti, their 
general, remonst rail'd again.st such timid, not 
to say base and interested eouiisels ; hut was 
obliged to suhinit to authority. 

The English of the pale, who probably were 
no! at first in the secret, pretended to blame 
the insurrection, and to detest the harbaiity 
willi»vvhicli it was accompanied.*-^ By their 
protestations and declarations,' they engaged 
the justices to sujiply them with arms, whieh 
they promised to employ in defence of the 
government.'’® But in a little time, the inte- 
rests of religion were found more prevalent 
over them, than regard and duty to their 
niother-eountry. Tliey chose lord Gormanstone 
their leader ; and, joining the old Irish, rivalled 
them in every act of violence towards the 
English proti'stants. Besides many sipjitller 
bodies dispersed over the kingdom, the ]irinoipal 
army of the rclwls amoutded to twenty thou- 
sand men, mid threatened Dublin with an 
immediate siege.*** 

Both the English anti Irish rebels conspired 
in one imposture, with whieh they seduced 
many of their deluded couutryinen : tiny pre- 
tended authority from the king and queen, hut 
chiefly from the latter, for their insuriectioii; 
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and they affirmed, tliat the cause uf their 
taking arms was to \ indicate royal prerogative, 
now invaded liy the puritanic^al jiai liameiit.'*^ 
Sir Phelim O’ Neale, having found a royal 
patent in lord Canfield’s house, whom he* had 
murdered, tore off the seal, and aflixed it to a 
comniission whieh he had forged for hiinsclf.^^ 

The king received an account of this insur- 
r(M‘tion, by a messenger dispatched from the 
north of Iri'l.itid. He immediately communi- 
cated his intelligence to the Scottish parliament. 
He expected that the mighty /eal expressed hy 
the Scots for the })rotest:int religion w«»nld im- 
mediately engage them to fly to its defence, 
where it was so \i0lcntl3 invaded : he l)opcd tliat 
their horror against popery, a religion whieh 
now a]jpearcd in its most horrible aspect, 
would second all his i‘xhortations - he had ob- 
served with what alacrity they had twice run 
to arms, atid assembled tmops, iji oppobitioit 
to the rights ol” their so\enign: he saw v\ith 
how much grc.it (‘r fa<*ilily they (ould now coL- 
lect forces, which had been viiy lately dis- 
haiuled, and which had been so long enured to 
military discipline, 'fhe cri« s oi their affrighti d 
and distressed hrelhren in Ireland^ Ik* pro- 
mised himself, would fiowerfully incite them 
to send over succours, which couhl arnie so 
quickly, and aid them with such promptitude 
ill this uttermost distress. I 5 nt t!ic /eal of the 
Scots, as i^ usual among religions sects, was 
very feelile,' w.hcn not stiiiiiilafcd tither hy 
faction or hy interest. Thc*y now eonsidered 
themselves entirely as a nquihlic, and made no 
account of the authority of th< irpriiK*e, which 
they had utterly annihilated. Omcei> ing hojies 
from tl»,' present distresses of Ireland, they re- 
solved to make an advantageous fiargain for 
the suceours with whi<*h they should supply 
their neigh homing nation. And they cast 
their eye towards the English parliament, witli 
whom they were already so closely connected, 
and who could alone fulfil any arti<*les which 
migiht be agreed on. Except dispateMiig a 
small body to .support the Scottish colonics in 
Ulster, they would, therefore, go no farther at 
present, than sending commissioners to Lon- 
don, in order to treat witli th.it power, to 
whom the sovereign authority was now in 
reality transferred.^^ 

The king too, sensible of his utter inahilily 
to subdue the Irish rebels, found himself ob- 
liged, in this exigency, to have recourse to the 
English parliament, and de]>end on their as- 
sistance for supply. After communicating to 
them the intelligence which he hail received, 
he informed the.in, that the insurrection was 
not, in his opinion, the result of any rash en- 
terprise, blit of a forftied conspiracy against 
the crown of England. To their care and 
wisdom, therefore, he said, he committed the 
conduct and prosecution of the war, which, in 
a cause so important to national and religious 


interests, must of necessity be immediately 
entered upon, and vigorously pursued.^^ 

MEETING OF THE ENGLISH PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

Titf. English parliann'iit was now assembled; 
ami di^covercfl, in every vote, the same dis- 
positions in which tlic> had separated. The 
ex.'dliiig of their own authority, the diini- 
iiishing of the king’s, were still the objects 
pursued hylhc majority. Every attempt which 
had been inaiU; to g.-iiii the poj alar leaders, 
ami hy ollices to .itlach them to tlie crown, 
h.td failed of success, either for want of skill 
in conducting it, or hy n-asoii of the slimier 
pr< feunenls whieh it was then in the king’s 
piiwtrlo confer, 'fhe amhitioiis and enter- 
prising patriots disiiaiiu'd to aei’cid, in detail, 
of a precarious power; whih* they deemed it 
so easy, by one Ixihl and vigorous .assault, to 
posst'vs tin m-'t Ives for evor of the entire sove- 
reignty. Seiisibh* that the measures whieh 
tlity liad hitherto ]»ursm‘il, remlered them ex- 
tremely obnoxious the king; w n* many of 
them in themselves exi*i*ptionahle ; some of 
tlu'in, strictly s)ieaking, illegal ; they n^sohed 
to Silk thiir own se<*nritv, as well as great- 
ncs«>, by enlarging iiopular .authority in Eng- 
land. The great iieee.ssiticsto which the king 
was nduceil; the violent prejudices which 
generally, throughout the nation, prevailed 
ag.un>>t him; his facility in making the im>.st 
important com'essions ; the example of the 
Scots, whose encroachments had totally sub- 
verli’tl monarchy : all these circumstances far- 
thi'r instig.atcil the coiimioti.s in their invasion 
ijf royal prerogative. And the danger to which 
the constitution sf-emed to have been so lately 
< xposed, persuaded many, that it never could 
he? Kiiflieiently securcit, but by the entire abo- 
lition of that authority which had invaded it. 

But this jirojcct, it had not been in the 
power, scarcely in the intention, of the popular 
leaders to execute, had it not been for the pas- 
sion which seized the nation for prcsbytcriari 
dibci])1ine, and for the wild enthusiasm which 
at that lime acc*onipanied it. I'lie license which 
the parliamen : had bestowed on this spirit, hy 
chcekiiig eccle.siastifal authority ; the coun- 
tenance and encouragement with which they.- 
had honoured it ; had already diffused its in- 
flueiiee to a wonderful degree : and all orders 
of men had drunk deep of the intoxicating 
poison. In every discourse or conversation, 
this mode of religion entered ; in all business 
it had a share ; every elegant pleasure or 
amusement ; it utterly annihilated ; many 
vices or corruptions of mind it promoted ; even 
diseases and bodily distempers were not totally 
exempted from it ; and it beeame requisite, 
we are told, for all physicians to be expert in 
the spiritual profession, and, by theological 
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considerations, to allay those rclipons terrors 
with ^\hich their patients were so generally 
liaiinted. Loarning itself, wliiehtends s(» nuieli 
to enlarge the mind, and ljiiniani/( theternper, 
raflier serveil on this oeeasion to exalt that 
epidemical iVeiizy which prevailed. Itnde as 
yet, and iinpt rfeet, it supplied the disiii.d fa- 
n.Uieisin witli a variety of views, founded it on 
sonic eoln rency of svsteni, einiched is with 
.Un'ertiit I'igures of ch><'itlion; aiiv .mt a^es \\ oh 
whif'li a people, toiaily i^;!ioi.irit .'old harha- 
rous, had !k ■ o li ipipily ima iiuaiiit* d. 

rVoiii p«)lie}, at .ni.l i* '•lin.ilion, now 

from neeessitv. Sin* alt.u'lud himseli e\. 

tiemely to the l.iei .|/ \iy : for like re.isons, Sjis 
eni'inies were tleterii'ined, hy nno ami the s ime 
ellorl, toovei]ii)W('i the < hui*eh and iiionaiehv. 

W’liile tin* eommons wes i* in di-position, 
the In-h jvluliiftn n as the* event wlneii t<*nd«‘d 
most to promote slw; views In wlin li all tin ir 
measures terminated. A horian' au.iins^ tin* 
papi-t-., how't ver iiimn eiil, lhe\ h.itl eon t.. nth 
ein'oiir.Jged ; a tenor ti<«m tin* eonspir.o n 
t>f tliat seel, however improh.dile, they h.id at 
all time*^ eii<le.ivoni*e<l to (!\eitc. Ifeie was 
t'rok(‘n out .'1 rehellion, dreadful and urn v- 
pe(*(ed; aei'ompained \\ if h eii eusie t.un « - tin* 
most dilestahlt of wlii.h there t\«'i*v..is ,iny 
record: and wli.u w n tie* ]''.''*!<li<o i;udt oj tin* 
Irish eat lndie“, it w.is no diHienh mitter, in 
the pri‘s( lit <li ‘pi'-itioii of iin*n’" min i-, to al- 
trihnte to lh.it wlioli* siet, who were .iIm idy 
so nmeh tin* ohji et <*1 gi ner.d rd*hoi lenei*. 
Aeciistonu ct, in .ill invectives, to .iom iln* pre- 
l.itieal fiartv witli the ]*apis(s, tltc people iii)> 
rnedi.itely supposed th, in‘'nrreeii<)ii to he the 
result of their iiiiitei! i*onii*M Is. And wluii they 
hearri lh.it the Irish n l>i Is ph a»h d the* kiiiji’s 
eonmii-sioii for all llicir a^'ls ol vioU nce ; bi- 
gotry, ever credulous and m Llignant, assented 
without serujilc to that gros*. im]iosLui'e, and 
lo.ided the imliappy prim e with the w hole enor- 
mity of a <*initri\ am e so harharous and inhu- 
man. [.See ( 1 ), ) af fheemf of ' this /«/. | 

I5y the dilTieulties ami dist resses of the erow n, 
the eommons, who possessed alone the j»ower 
of supply, had aggi*amli/!ed thomselvi s ; and it 
st*emed a*|)(*<*uliar ha]ipim'Ss, that the Iri.h ri*- 
h<*llion had .suceeeded, at so <Titii*.il a juueture, 
to the prieifiealion of Sent land. Th.it ex]>res- 
bion of the king’s, l>y which he eoiumiited to 
them the care of Ireland, the) imimdiately 
laid hold of, and interpreted in tin* most un- 
limited sen.st*. They hail, on other oeeasions, 
heeii gradually eneroaehiiig on the executive 
power of the erown, which forms its principal 
and most matural hraneh of authority; but, 
with regard to Irt'latid, they at once assuinrdit, 
fully and entirely, .is if delivered over to them 
hy a regukir gift or assignment. And to this 
usurpation the king was obliged pas.sivi*ly to 
''ubmil ; both beeause of his inability to n sist, 
and lest he should still more expose htiiiHelf to 
VoL. II. 
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the reproach of f.ivouriiig the progress of that 
odious ivlxdlion. 

I he pn*ject of introducing farther innova- 
tions in Eugl.ind being once formed hy the 
le.^ders ai mg the commons, it became a ne- 
cessary eons.-quenee, that their operations with 
regard to Ireland .should, all of theiny be eun- 
s'ldercd as snhordinate to the former, on whose 
sm ee-,-, wIho mice undirMkc*ii, their own 
gr.iiiilc'ir, sefuilfy, .nid even being*, must en- 
lircl) dept ml. "V hile tli(*y jirctciulcd the ut- 
t/eil ag,. isi tid* fri-h iiLiurrection, they 
took t j . as It .. sitjq)i e , ht ch 

. 1 *. likt wi-e d t(i g'..eth«m the -^upcrioi it V' 

in t!io-»e t‘or,iin<i* i >n- v. Iiit h they ion -saw must 
-o soon h(‘ e\eit<‘d in I'ligland. Theextieme 
t‘<mleiu})t cnlL*rl.ini(*il lor 1 he natives in Ireland, 
m.idt* (ill* ]Ktpnl.n le uh i- hel eve, that it would 
he ea‘.v at any lime to snppies- their rebel- 
lion, and ret oxer that kingdom : ftior were they 
vvilliog to lose, hy loo hast) ^•ccess, theadvftii- 
lagewlneh th..l lehellion would afford them 
in then* pioieetcd encroachments on the pre- 
rog.itive, 15} .I'^ummgliit' total imiiiugement 
'.1 The war, they .leqnnvd the eourt.ship.imi de- 
pciuhiicc of cveiy om* vvlio hail any c oniiexion 
with Irfhind. or who, was ite-,irou.s of inliscing 
in tin a* nniilaiy enterprises: they levied muney 
under pnlerce of the lii-h expedition; but 
rc.i iv^il ii l.;i‘ pin po‘.i*s which conoerncil them 
imnv ncaih : they took arms from the king's 
m.iga/im*>. : hul siiil ke]it them%itl: a secret 
mtiutiou of (*mplo\ine them* against himself: 
whatev<*r law they deemed m*ees»ary for ag*- 
giMiidi/ini; theinselve-, was voted, iindereoluur 
of eii.ihhng them to rn^ver Ireland; and if 
( liarles wiliiheJd the roval assent, •'i?. refusal 
wa>> iiuputeil to tho*n(* pernicious eouii'.clb which 
had at liiht e\ cited the popish rebellion, aiul 
which stiil tlireatened tot.il divstruction to the 
protest ant iiiteixst throughout all his doini- 
iiions.'** And though no forces were for a long 
time .sent over to Ireland, and very little moiieyr 
remitted during the extreme distress of that 
kingdom ; so strong was the people’s attach 
inent to the commons, that the fault was 
never inqmlcd to those pious xcalots, who.se 
votes breathed nothing but death and destruc- 
tion to the Irish rehei-.. 

To make the attack on loyal authority hy 
regular approaches, it was thought proper to 
frame a gi'iieral remonstraiiec of the state of 
the nation ; and aeeordingly, the committee, 
which, at the first miH'ting of parliament had 
been ehoseii fur that purpose, and whielf had 
hitherto made no progress in their work, re- 
ceived fresh injunctions to finibh that under- 
taking. 

THE REMONSTRANCE. 

Tiik committee brought into the house that 
remonstraiiee, which has become so memorable,, 
T 
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and whic'h was soon afterwards attended with 
such important consequences. Jt was not ad- 
dressed to the kinif ; but was openly decl:ired 
to he an appeal to the people. Th?? harshness 
of llse matter was ciiualled l^y the stverity^of 
the ].in";uaffc. It consists of many ^ross 
f.iKt'hoods intermin;;'led with some evident 
truths : imdignant insinuations are joined to 
(>})cii iuvecti\e.s: loud complaints of the past, 
accompanied with Jealous pni^iiostication.s of 
the futuie. Whatever unfortunate, whatever 
itnidious, whatever suspicious measures had 
been einbr:ic( il by the king, from the <‘o;n- 
menccun'iit of his n'ign, is insiited on and 
aggravated with meroiless rhetoric: the un- 
successful expeditions tot'adiz, and the i^ilc of 
Rhe, are mentioned: the sending of ships to 
France for the ‘.uppres'^ion of the hugonots: 
the forced loans: the illeg.il coniineinent of 
men for not •'Obeying illrgal eonimands : the 
vio*ieiit dissohitidn of four })arliatmnits : the 
arbitrary g<»\crnun*nt w hieli always succeetleu : 
the questiouinir, fining, and imprisoning t»f 
members tor their I'ondiu't in the Ikhisc: tlie 
levying of taxes without con-eiit of the com- 
mons : the introihieing of superstitious inno- 
vations into tht: chureli, •witliouf autlWitv of 
law ; in short, e>er*y thing wliieli, cither wi(h 
or without reason, liad given otferwe, during 
the course of fifteen years, from the aecessiou 
of the king tiio calling of th<* prest tit p:\r- 
liarneiit. And, tliongU all tin si* grievances liad 
been already redre.s-cd, and e\en laws enactt‘4l 
tor future security against ll;eir return, the 
praise of tliC'-e advantages w.is asenbed, not 
to the king, but to: the pailiaincnt who had 
extorted ^Hs consent to such salutary statutes. 
Their own merits too, they asserted, towards 
the king, wore no less einineiii than towards 
the people. Though they had seizi'd his whole 
revenue, nuuiered it totally precarious, and 
made even their temporary supplies he paifl 
to their owm commissionci s, who were indi*- 
pend||rit of him ; they pretended that they, had 
liberally supported him in his necessities. Hy 
an insult <>tiU more egregious, the very giving 
of money to the Scots, for levying war :igMinst 
their sovereign, they rej>rescnl<'d an instant c 
of their duty towards him. And all their 
grievances, they said, which amounted to no 
less than a total .subversion of the constitution, 
pn»cecdc<l entirely from the formed combi- 
nation of a popish faction, who had e\c*r 
swayed the king's counsels, who hud endea- 
voured, by an uninterrupted elfort, to introduce 
their .supers! it.ioti into Eiigbuid and Scotland, 
and who had now, at last, excited an open and 
bloody rebellion in Ireland.'*® 

This remonstrance, l:> full of acrimony and 
violence, was a plain signal for some farther 
attacks intended on royal prerogative, and a 
declaration, that the eoncc.ssions already made, 
however imiiortant, were not to be regarded 


as satisfactory. What pretensions would b< 
advanced, how unprecedented, how unlimited 
were easily imagined; and nothing less wa: 
foreseen, whatever ancient names might bi 
preserved, than an abolition, almo.st total, o 
the monarchical government of £iigl:ind. The 
opposition, llicnd'ore, hieh the remoiistranct 
! met with in the house of commons, was great 
1 For above fourteen hours, the debate was 
warmly maii.iged; and from the wcarine.ss u 
the king’s party. wlii<‘li probably consistet 
<*liu*i'ly c»f the eldcily people, and men of eoo 
sjurits, the vote was at last carried bv a .snial 
majority of eleven.'*'' Some time alter (CliiK 
No\^), ilie remon^tiance was ordered to be 
printed and published, without being carried up 
to the hous(‘ of j»eers for their .'is.sent and con- 
cur renee. 

REASONS ON BOTH SIDES. 

Whks this lemoiistranec was di.spersed, it 
excited every wiiere tlu* same violent eon- 
tio>ersy, which attendefl it when introduced 
into thchouscof commons. ’I’his p.irhainent, 
said lh<‘ partisans o| that as^cmhly, have at 
hmgiii profsted by^ the fatal • \ample of their 
piedeei -.sors ; and arc resobed that the fabric, 
which they have generon-.Iy urnh'rtakeii to 
rear for the ]>rottM’tion of liberty, sliall not be 
left to fntun* .iges insecure and imperfect. At 
the lime wlieii tlie peiilioii of light, that re.- 
qui'-iti* vindiiMLion of a violated coiistitiilion, 
was extorted from the unwilling prince; who 
bat imagined that lilierty was at la.st .secured, 
and that the laws would Ihi neel'ortli maintain 
themselves in opposition to arbitrary authority? 
But what was the* event ? A was indeed 

acquired to the people, or rather their ancient 
right was more exactly defined: but as the 
power of invaibng it st’ll remained in the prince, 
no sooner did an op|)orluinty oftVr, than he 
totally disregarded all laws and preceding en- 
gagements, and made his will and plea.sure the 
bole rule of government. 'I’liose lofty ideas ol 
nioiiarehical authority, which he Iiad derived 
from his early education, which :ire united in 
his mind with the irresistible illusiiA'.s of self- 
love, wbieb are corrobonitetl by his mistaken 
principles of religion, it is in \:un to hope that, 
in his more advanced age, he will sincerely 
renounce from any subse<jijcnt reflection ot 
experience. Such conversions, if ever they 
hap}>en, are extremely rare ; but to expect 
that they will be derived from necessity, from 
the jealousy and resentment of antagonists, 
from blame, from reproach, from opposition, 
must be the result of the fondest and most 
blind credulity. These violences, howevei 
necessary, arc sure to irritate a prince against 
limitations so cruelly imposed upon him ; and 
each concession, which be is constrained tc 
make, is regarded as a temporary tribute pflid 
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to faction and sedition, and is secretly attended 
with a resolution of seizing every IVivourahle 
opportunity to retract it. Nor sbunld we 
itnap^iiic, that ojiportiinities of (hat kind will 
not offer in the course of liuinan affairs. Go> 
vcrnineiits, especially those of a iriiKed kind, 
are in conliniLal fluctuation : the humours of 
the people <*hauge perpetually from one extreme 
to another: and no n'soliition can he more 
wise, as well as more just, than that of em- 
)>loyini; the present a(lvanla»t*s a'^^ainst the 
king^, who had Ibrnierly pushed inueh less 
tenij>tin£»* oius to the utnmst extremities 
ai*'an»st his people ami hU parliament. It is 
to be feared, that, if the religious rag;e which 
lias seized the mnltitmle he allowed to evapo- 
afe, they will c|ui< kly icturii to the aiicu'iit 
ect l»»,iastical estahUshment ; ami, with it, 
emhra<*i* those *pinieiples of slavt-r^, which it 
iiuulc.ites with such z<’al o»i its suhmissive 
jiiosclytes. ^J'hose patriots, who are now the 
public idols, may (.In n hceonie tln‘ ol»)ects of 
{icneral detc'italioii ; ami tajual shouts of joy 
alteml their ignominious eveeuti»>ii, wath those 
which second their picscnt advanta«;es ami 
triumphs. Nor on:',iit the apprehension of 
such an event to he re;;Mrdcil in them as a 
scUi>h consideration : m tiicir safety is invohed 
the seeurit^y of the laws; the patrons of the 
eoiislitulioiMMiiiiot sullcr without a fatal Idow 
to the constitution • ami it is hut justice in the 
public to protect, at any hazard, those who 
h.'ive so {yemu'ou.sly exfiosed themselves to the 
utmost hazard for the public interest. What 
though monarchy, the ancient fjovernrneiit of 
Kn>;laiul, he impaired, diirinj.^ these contests, 
in many of its former prerogatives: the laws 
will flourish the moie f>y its decaj'; and it is 
happy, allowing that matters are really carried 
beyond the hounds of moderation, that the 
current at least runs tiiwanls liberty, and that 
the error is on that side, which is safest for the 
general int<’rest of mankind and society. 

The licst argniiientsof the royalists against a 
fiirther attack on the prerogative were founded 
more on opposite ideas, which they had foriiicid 
of the past events of this reign, tliaii on opjw- 
site prim^ples of government. Some invasi(»ns, 
they said, and lhi»se loo of nionuMit, liad un- 
doubtedly been made on national pr^ileges; 
but were we to look ibr the cause of these 
violences, we should never find it to consist in 
the wanton tyranny aiidiiijustiee of the, prince, 
not even in his ambition or immoderate appe- 
tite for authority. The hostilities with Sp.’iin, 
ill which the king, on his accession, found 
himself engaged, however imprudent and un- 
necessary, had proceeded from the advice, and 
even importunity of the parliament; who 
deserted him imnicdiately after they had em- 
barked him ill those warlike measures. A 
.young print'C, jealous of honour, was mitnrally 
•d'raid of being foiled in his first enterprise, and 


had not as yet attained such maturty of 
counsel, as to ])erccive that his greatest honour 
lay in preserving the laws inviolate, and 
.lining the full confidence of his people. 
TJie rigourof the subsequent parlianicnts had 
been extreme with regaril to many articles, 
particularly tonnage ami poundage; and had 
reduced the king to an ab'^olute necessity, if he 
would ])rescrve entire the royal prerogative, 
of levying those duties by liis own authority, 
and of breaking through the Ibrins, in order 
to maintain the spiiif, of the constitution. 
Having once made so perilous a step, lx; 
was naturally induced to coiilinue, and to 
consult thf! ))uhlic interest, by imposing shi)f> 
money, and other moderate, though irre- 
gular, burdens and taxations. A sure proof 
that he had formed no system fiir en»l.iviug 
his pcojile is, that the chief object of his 
government has been to raise a» naval, not a 
military force ; .a \>rojc* l u%.*ful, boiiourcitilc, 
iia\ indispensably vcnui'iile, ami in spite of his 
great necessities, brought almost to a hapjiy 
conclusion. It U now full time to free him 
from all these necessitica, and to apply cordials 
and lenitives, after those sc vi’nlic.s, vvhieli have 
alreadv^ liad tludr full (>oursc against him. 
Never was sovcicigii blessed with more mode- 
ration of tfiiipcr, with more justice, more 
hum.iniu, more honour, or a more gentle dis- 
position. What pity that such i^»rince should 
so long have been iiarasstd with rigours, 
suspicions, calumnies, eompTaints, encroach- 
iiients; and been forced from that path in 
which the n*cli(udc of his ]>rin(‘iple.s would 
have inclined him to haw constantiy trod! If 
.some few instances are Ibuiid of violayoiis made 
on the petition of right, which he himself had 
granted, thi’re is au easier and more natural 
wav for prcveiiling the return of like inconve- 
nieiieies, than by a total abolition of royal 
authority. Let the revenue be settled, suitably 
to the ancient dignity and splendour of the 
eroyn; let the ])ul)lic necessities be fuljj’ sup- 
plied; let the remaining articles of prero- 
gative be left untouched; and the king, as he 
has already lost the power, will lay asid<* the 
will, of invading the constitution. From what 
quarter can jealousies now arise ? What fai thcr 
security eiiu be desired or expected ? the king's 
preceding concessions, so far from being iii- 
suflif'icnt for public .security, have rather erred 
on the other extreme ; ami, by depriving him of 
all power of self-defence, arc the real cause why 
the eoiiunou.s are emboldened to raise jit'eten- 
sions hitherto unheard of in the kingdom, and 
to subvert the wliole system of the constitution. 
But would they be content with moderate 
advantages, is it not tyident that, besides other 
important concessions, the present parliament 
may be continued, till the government be ac- 
|‘eiistomed to the new track, and every part be 
restored to full harmony and concord } By the 
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triennial act a porpetual siicoc'-.sion of parlia- 
ments is as evc'rlasting^ i^uardians 

to the laws, while the king’ possesses no in- 
ilf*j»entlent power or milifarv force, by which 
he ciin he supported in his iiivasioii of them. 
No (laii'^cr remains, hut what i^ inse)>:iral)le 
from all free constitutions, and what forms 
the very essence of their freedom: the danger 
of a change in the pi ople's dis])osition, and of 
general disgust, e«»ntraeled against popular 
jM'ivileges. To jirevent such an evil, no expe- 
dient is more j»ropt r, than to contain our- 
selves within the hounds of inofleratit»n, aiul 
to consider that all extnines, n.ituraJly and 
infallible, beget each other. In the same 
manner as the past iisiir|iations of the crown, 
howe\er excusable on aeiount of the neces- 
sity or provocations \vht‘ne(‘ tliev an^e, hav» 
excited an itnmcjLSurahle appetite lor liberty; 
let ^us beware, lest tjiir em-ro.tehment-, h\ 
introilneing anarAty, make the people seek 
shelter under tin- peaceable .out tU’-p<»tlc rule 
of a inonareh. Aut’uority, as well as lil)erty, 
is requisite t«) go\cniment ; and is e\en re- 
c|uisitc to the support (»f blx rlv itsilf, b\ 
niaintairiirig tlie laws, whioli <an ahpie re- 
gulate and protect it. VVli.it inadm ss, while 
every tiling is so b.apj>ily set (led inxli'r ancient 
forms and institutions, n<iw nioje exact |\ poised 
and afljust<-d, to try the hrizanloie; experiment 
of aiuwv constf atioii, and renounce the mature 
wisdom of our txmestors for the crude whiin-n s 
of turhulent innov.ilors! Ih-idcs the eertain 
and ineoneeiiable mischiefs of cixiluar; are 
not the perils apjiarenl, which the delicate 
frame of liberty uiustSiieviiahK sustain ainuKt 
the fiirioif. iblu^ek of amis > VVhiehcver side 
prevails, s/io can Sf-arcely hope to remain in- 
violate, and may bull'er no les^, or rather greater 
injuries from tlie boundltss pretensions of 
forces engaged in her caus(*, than from the 
invasion of enraged tioops, iiilisted on the 
side of moiiareliv. 

Thd' king, u))on his return from Srolfand 
(25lh Nov.) was received in London with the 
shouts and acelam'ilions of the people, and 
with every demonstration of rtgaivl and alfec- 
Sir Rieliard fioiirnay, loial mayor, 
a man of moderation and authority, h.'id pro- 
moted these favourable dispositions, and had 
engaged the populace, who so lately insulted 
the king, and who so soon aficr made lurious 
war upon him, to give him these marks of 
their •'lutiful attachment. But all the ])leasure 
which Cliailes reaped from this joyous recep- 
tion, was soon damped by tbe remonst ranee 
of the commons, which was pie«entcd him, 
together with a petition of a like strain. Tin* 
bad counsels which hJ followed are there 
complained of; his coneurrcriee in the Irish 
rebellion plainly insinuated ; the scheme laid, 
for tbe introduction of popery and superstition 
l&veig^httd against; and, as a remedy for all 


these evils, he is desired to intrust every ofti<*c 
and eoinm.'Liid to persons in whom his fiarlia- 
incut should have cause to eonlidc.-^' By this 
phrase, which is so often repeated in ail (he 
iiiciiiorials and addri'sses of that time, the 
commons meant themselves and thi‘ir ad- 
herents. 

As .soon as the remonstrance of the com- 
mons was published, the king dispiTsed an 
answer to it. In thi'. contest b.' lay iiiidcr 
great di*..'ulvantagcs. Not only the i‘ars of the 
people were extiemely prejudiced against him; 
tin* best topics, upon which he e'^^lld justify, 
at le.'ist apologize lor hi'<i former eoinJuet, W'cre 
siK'h as it w.as not safe or prudent tor him at 
Ihi'- time to employ. So high was the national 
idolaliy towards parli.unents, that to lilanie 
the past eonduet of these assemblu'S, would 
h.iv(‘ been very ill received by the generality 
of the ])eople. So loud were the complamt.s 
against regal usurp.itioiis, (liat, had the king 
asscitt'd the |)rerogatlve of su])|»lMiig, by his 
own .iiithoritv , the delieicncu's in government, 
.'uisiiig from the obstmaev of (lie eummons, 
he would li:ne inereasi'd the clamours with 
which till whole riatum already resounded, 
t ’h.irlis, tin reforc, coiitenled himself with 
ohsciving in gener.il, that even during that 
]‘eriod so mm h compl.iined t f, the p(‘opic 
eiij«)veil a great ineasuie of h.ippiness, not 
oulv e<»mparaliM ly, iii respi el of their neigh- 
bours, but even in rcspi'ct of those times wbieli 
were justly aeoonnled the must fortunate, lie 
m.ide warm protestations of sincerity in the 
reforiin d religion ; he promised indulgence to 
tender eonseienecs with n‘gai(l to the eere- 
nioni(‘S of the i hureh ; he mentioned his great 
eonces'..ioris to national liberty; he blamed 
infamous libels every vvlicre disfiorsed 
against his person and the national religion; 
he complained of t! e general roproaebes 
thrown out in the remonstrance with rcg.inl 
to ill counsels, though hi* had protected no 
minister from parliamentary justice, retained 
no unpojiular s(*rvant, and conferred olVices on 
no one who enjoyi d not a high chariii*tei* and 
estimation in the )>iildie, “ If, notwithstanding 
tliis,” he adds, any malignant party shall 
take heart, and he willing to sacrifice the 
peace and liappiness of their country to their 
own sinister ends amf ambition, under what- 
ever pretence of religion and conscience ; if 
they sh«all endeavi.iir to lessen my reputation 
and interest, and to weaken my lawful power 
and authority; if they shall attemjit, by dis- 
oouiiten.aiieing the present laws, to loosen the 
bands of govermnent, that all disorder and 
confusion may break in upon us ; 1 doubt not 
but (ioil in his good time will discover them 
to me, and that the wisdom and courage of 
Illy high court of parliament will join with 
me in* their suppression and punishment.”’'* 
Nothing shows more evidently the hanl 
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situation in which Charles was placeil, than 
to observe*, that he was obliged to eondue 
himself within the limits of (ivility towards 
Ruhjcc'ts who had traiisoicssed all bounds of 
regard, and even of good manners, in the 
treatment of tiuir .sov<‘ reign. 

The first instance of tliose jiarlianicntarv eii- 
eroaehnieiits whieh (’harlcs was now to look 
for, was the hill for pressing soldiers to theser- 
\iee of Irel.ind. Tliis bill cpnekly p.issed tlie 
lower hon.sc. In the preamble, I be king's power 
of pressing, a ]>owei e\ereist;d during all former 
times, was dcelared illegal, and contrary to the 
hberty of tb(' sul>te< t. Jiy a neeissary eons«s 
quence, the ju*erogati\e wliieb tlio crown bad 
e\er assumed of obliging men to aeeept of any 
braneii of pulibe serxiee, was alioli.slied and 
anniliil.itial a prerogative, it mil'll bo owned, 
not xery eomp-Vible witli a limited nionandiy. 
In onb'r (o elude Ibis law, Ibe king ollered to 
raise ten thousand volunteers for tin* Irisb ser- 
xiee: liut the eoinmoijs xxi're afraid It'st siieh an 
army should be too mueb at bis devotion, 
t'barles, still vinxxilliijg to submit to so eoii''i- 
flerabh* a ibmiiiut ivui of p<i\\<‘r, came to the 
house of peers, alul olfenal t<» pass the law 
without the piaMUible ; bx wbi<‘h iiicaus, be 
said, that ilktiined ipiestion with regard to the 
prerog.itixe would lor the pre-eut be axoided, 
and the pretensions of each partx be* b It entire. 
Holb bouse*» took lire at lia^ imM^urc', xxbieb, 
from a ‘*imilaf instance xxlnle tb<* bill of at- 
tainder against Stralkird xxas in ilcpemlcnee, 
(lliarles might xxoMlil be reeeixed with 

reieiitment. The lords, as xxell a«. eoiniiions, 
]>a‘'sed a xole, d<‘elaring it to b»‘ a liigli breaeli 
ol prixilegi* for the j ing to take iiotu*e of anx 
bill xxliieli xvas in ag'ii.Ltioii in either of tlu* 
bouses, or to t'xpress bb sent iments « itli reg.ird 
to it. In fore it btJ presented to him lor bis 
assent in a ])arliamentai x manner. The king 
was obliged to eomposi; all iii.ilters by an 
apology.'’ ' 

The geiK'ral question, xxe may observe, with 
regard to piivdegesof parliament, hasalxxavs 
been, and still eontinnes, oix’ of the greatest 
iiiy.sleries in the ICnglish ( (uistitulion ; and, in 
some ren^iects, notwithstanding tin aeeuralc 
genius of that goM'riimeiit, tlu’se tirix ileges arc 
at jiresent as uiideterniincil as were formerly 
t be j>i ( rogalix es of t be e^'oxv n. Such pnv ilegi’S 
as arc* founded on long pn eede’it cannot he 
eontroverted : hut though it were eer tain that 
former kings had not, in any instance, taken 
notice of hills lying betbn the limtse.s (which 
yet appears to have Iktu very common), it 
follows not, merely from their never exerting 
such a power, that they had renouneed it, or 
luver were possessed of it. Sueh ywivileges 
also as are essential to all frt^c ass(*inblies which 
deliheriitc, they may be allowed to assume, 
whatever precedents may prevail : hut though 
the king's interposition, by an ott'ov or &dviec. 


docs in some degree overawe* or restrain liberty ; 
it may he doubled whether it imposes such 
c'vident violence as to entitle the |>arlianicnt, 
witlmut -any other authority or (‘onccssion, to 
claim tiu prixilegc of excluding it. But this 
v^as tlic favourable time for extending privi- 
iege.s ; and bail none more exorbitant or un- 
reasonable been challenged, few bad eonsc- 
quen<‘<s iiad followed, I'lic establishment of 
tills nib*, it is cerlain, coiilributes to the order 
and rigulaiity, as wi'll as fn*cdorn, of parlia 
nientarv proceedings. 

'J'be interpONit'on of peers in the election of 
commoners was likewise about this time cle- 
elared a breach of j>rixilcge; and continues 
ever since to he condemned by votes of the 
eoinmoiis, and universally practised throughout 
the nation. 

Fivery measure pursued by the commons, 
and, still mort*, every attempt juade by thedr 
partisans, vvc'rc full of tim ino‘'t iiiveiiyrate 
halntl against the hierarchs, and showed a 
dct‘‘i*nuncd resolution cif subverting the wliole 
ec-< le^i.islical establisbiiient. Besides number- 
b*ss xevatious and peisec-iitions wliieh the 
< lergy nmlerwent from the arbitrary power of 
IIh* ke^er bouse*, the peers, while the king was 
in ^eotlaiiil, having passed an order for the 
ohserxaiiee of th(‘ laxvs with regard to public 
worship, the commons aRsum<‘d such authority, 
tint, by a vole* alone of tht‘ir house, they sns- 
pendf'd those laws, though Aacted by the 
x\ bole legislature : and they pftri ieulaih forbade 
bowing at 1 lie name oi .lesns; a pradiee which 
gave (hoiii the biglie.st s<*indal, and which was 
one ol their I'apital objcetioii', against tbeesla- 
bli'-bed religion.''"^ They ctunplaiued of the 
king’s lining five vacant secs, and eoflsidcrcd it 
as an insult ii]>on them, that lie should com- 
plelc and strrnglheii an ordi*r, which they 
intended soon entirely to al)oli'*b.'’‘’ They had 
accused tbirteen bishop.s of high treason, for 
enacting canons without consent of yiarlia- 
inenl,'’^ though from the foundation of the 
monarchy no other method had evei* been 
prai'tiscd : and they now insisted that the ])eers, 
upon thi^» general accusation, should sequester 
timse bishc'p.s from tlicir seats in parliament, 
and coiiiuut them to juisoii. Their bill for 
taking axvaj the bishops’ votes had last winter 
been rejected by the ]ieers: hut they again in- 
tnidueed the same bill, though no prorogation 
had intervened ; and they endeav oured, by some 
minute alterations, to elude that rule of parlia- 
ment which opposed them. And whe» they 
sent up this lull to the lords, they made a de- 
mand, the most absurd in the vvoild, that th»* 
bishops, being all of them parties, should be 
refused a vole with regard to ihsit question.^’ 
After the resolution was once f’oriued by the 
eominons, of invading the established govern- 
ment of church ami state, it could luit be ex- 
pected that their proceedings, in such a violent 
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attein|)r, would thenceforth be altoj^ether re- 
gular and equiiable : but it must be confessed, 
that, in their attack on the hicrar<*hy, they 
still more openly passed all bounds of mode- 
ration, as supposing, no doubt, that the saered- 
ness of the cause would suflieienlly atone /or 
employing means the most irrejrular and uu- 
precedented. This principle, which prevails 
so much among zealots, nev<T display t*d its(‘lf 
so openly as during the traiisaetions of this 
nlude period. 

Hut, notuithstaiiding these eCTorts of the 
commons, they could not expect the eon- 
<‘urrenee of tin; upper house, either to this 
Jmw, or to any other whieli they should inti*o- 
duee for the farther limitulion of ro\al autho- 
rity. The majority of the ju'crs adhered to 
llje king, and plainly foresaw the depres-.ion 
of nohilily, as a neee'-sary eonsecjuentc of 
popular usurpations on the <‘rown. The in- 
w>l<»'nee, indeed, td* the coinm<nis, and their 
haughty treat nic‘nt of (he lords, had already 
risen to a great litighl, and ga\i* stiHieient 
warning of their future attempts upon that 
order. They muttered sonu'uhat of iheh- 
regret that (hey shouhl be obliged to the 
kingdom alone, ainl Iha^. the house tX' peers 
\v«)uld have no part in tin* honour. N.iv, 
they went so far as openly to tell th<* loids, 

That they themselves were the represen- 
tative body o‘‘ the whole kingdom, and (hat 
the peers were nothing hut individivil-, wlio 
held their scats ui a particular capacity, and 
theiefore, if their lordships will not eousent 
t<» the passing of acts necessary ft»r the pre- 
.servatioii of the people, the commons, togc iher 
with sucj» of the lords as are more sf'nsihit ol 
the danger, inu-'t join t<igetber, and repreM-nt 
the matter to his majesty.” So violent was 
the dcinocratical, entliusi.istic spirit did'uscd 
throughout the nation, that a Total confusion 
of all rank and order was justly to be appre- 
liendcd; and the wonder was not, that the 
in<>jo^ity of the nobles sliould s<'ek sh^dtor 
under the throne, but tiiat any of them should 
venture to desert it. Ilut the tide of ]»opu- 
larity seized many, and carried them wide of 
the most fstabh-.hed inaxiins of civil jfoli'y. 
Among the opponents of the king aie rud.ed j 
the earl of Northunihcijaiid, lord admiral, | 
a man of the first fauiily and fortune, aji,l 
endowed with that dignified pride whit-h so 
well became Ids rank atid station; the earl of 
Essex, who inherited all his father’s pojiulariiy, 
and having from Id's early youth sought renown 
in arms, united to a middling ca[»acity that 
rigid inflexibility of honour wrbich forms the 
proper ornament of a nobleman and a soldier: 
lord Kiinbuhoti, soon iifter earl of Manches- 
ter, a person distinguished by humanity, ge- 
nerosity, affability, and every amiable virtue. 
These men, finding that their credit ran liigh 
with the nation, ventured to cucoiirAge those 


popular disorders, which, they vainly imagined, 
they pos»i>Ksed authority suflicient to i*cgiilate 
and control. 

In order to obtain a majority in the upper 
bouse, the commons had recourse to the po- 
pulace, who oil other occasions had done them 
such important service. Amidst the greatest 
.security, Ibty affected continual fears of de- 
struction to themselves and the nation, and 
sceinotl lo ejuake at every breath or rumour of 
danger. They again excited the people by 
never-ceasing incjuiries after eonspiriicies, by 
reports of insiirteetions, by feigned intelli- 
gence of invasions from abroad, t>y diseoverie.'^ 
of dangeroiLS combinations at home among 
papists and their adbertnts. When dbarle!. 
dLsinissed the guard wliieli (hey h.ul ordered 
during his ab'-enee, they eomplained ; and, 
upon hi- promi>^iug tbeiii a nc.i' guard, under 
the eomniau<1 of tbe earl of LindeM'y, they 
absolutely refuscil tlie oiler, and were well 
pleased to insinuate, by this iii'ttance of jea- 
lousv, tb.il llieir dancer ebiefly :irose from 
tbe king bimsidf.'*'^ 'I’licy ordered b.ilberts to 
be bnnigbl iul<» the h.dl where they assembled, 
and thus armed ih/'snsclves against lbo'»<* eon- 
spiraeie, with v\]\ieh Ihev pn tended tluy were 
bourh threat iMied. All stones of plots, bow- 
evtT ritheulous, were willingly attended to, 
and were disjura-d among Hit; multitude, to 
whose eapaeity ih'V were well adapted. Heale, 
a t:vylor, infoiined the eonmions, that, walking 
in the fields, be had hi arkmied to the dis- 
course of eert.iin persons unknown to him, 
anti had lieard them talk of a most dangerous 
conspiracy. A hundred and eight rulfnins, as 
lie learned, had been appointed to murder 
a hundred aiul eight lords and comnioiKT^, 
and were promised rcwanls for tlnse assassi- 
nations, ten pounds for each lord, forty shil- 
lings for each eomnioner. Fpon tins notable 
intelligenee, ordeib were issued for sei/iiig 
priests and jesuits, a conferenee was tle.sired 
with the lords, and the dt>pu(y-lieutenatits of 
some .susptjeled counties vv<*re ordered to [Uit 
the* people in a posture of defence.**^ 

The j)ul|)its likewise were called in aid, and 
re .sounded with (he ilangers which ti.realened 
religion, fn>m the di*sj>erate attemjits of 
papists ami imdignaiits. Multitudes flocked 
towards We^Mniiistei’^ and insulted the pre- 
lates and such of the lords as adhered to the 
crown. Tbe jieers voted a dcelaration again-St 
those tumults, and .sent it lo the lower house; 
hut tlicst; lefused their concurrence.^* Some 
.seilitious apprentices, being seized and coni- 
iiiitted to prison, immediately received tlicir 
liberty, by an order of the eomiiioiis.^*'^ The 
sberifis and justices liavitig appointed con- 
stables with strong watches to guard the par- 
liament, the commons sent for the constables, 
and required them to discharge the watches, 
convened the justices, voted their orders a 
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breach of pnvileg;e, and sent one of thf*m to 
the Tower/’^ Eneou ragged by these int i mat ions 
of their pleasure, the populace crowded about 
Wliitehall, and threw out insolent menaces 
ap^ainst Charles himself. Several reduced of- 
ficers and younj;* g;eiitlenicu of the inns of 
court, during* this tinu’of disorder and danger, 
ollered their service to the kinj^. l4ct\%cen 
them and the pepnl'iee there passed fieijncnt 
sLirmislies, which ended not without hiomh 
sin'll. J/V way of reproaeh these fjent lenten 
pj.iNC tlie nil)l)le the a]>])('llat ion of Rot M)- 
II r. AH'., on account of the short cropt hair 
which tlicy wore; these called tlu^ othms 
C AVAi.ir.iis. And thus the nation, which w'as 
hclore uiiliciently provided with n'ligion- 
Will a ‘1 livd causes of (piarrel, was aKo •*up- 
jdii d with part\ • nainci, untlcr which the f.ic- 
lioii'i ini^lit rendezAOMS, and si^ii.di/e thtir 
niutiud h arcd.^’‘ 

iMPi'AC iiMr.?sT or Tin: nisiiors. 

Mr.ANW’imr, the tninnlt- still eontniued. 
and even increased ahont \\'e'>t iniiister and 
\V iiitehail. I'he eiy inc<*ss;uit ly resounded 
ag.iinst b}shnjK\ aud roth it-fit'nrhd lords,^''* The 
fornii'r rspeei.ill> , heing di-tinginsh.ildi* by 
their hahit, and being tin* object of Molent 
hatred to all the se< t irn'.,, wi're e\poscd to the 
jii'fni II < iu.> \\ lUi.inis, now 

cieatcil ari'httishop of ^ ork, hm. ing been alms* d 
hy the ])opnlaec, lustily called a nieetiug of 
his hrclhren (li^th Dee.) Ily hii advice a jiro- 
ti st.Uion was drawn, and ;\d(lre-sed to the king 
and the house of Ion!’'. 'I’hi' hi'-hops there -.el 
forth, that tliongh iliey had an nndoulited 
right to sit ;'inl vole jii parliainenf , yet ju 
coming thither, they had been inenaeed, a-'- 
saulleil, atiVontcd, hy the nm nly miillitude, 
and coidd no longer sviUi safety ’Mteml tlicir 
duly in the hounc. I'or thu re.i''Oii tiny pro- 
tested against all laws, vote^, and resolutions, 
as null and invalid, whi<*h should p.is^ during 
the time of tln’ir <*onstrained absence. This 
protestation, wbieh, though just and h*gal, 
was certainly ill-timed, wa.s .sigiutl hy twelve 
hisltop.s,^and emnmnnieaied to the king, who 
hastily approved of it. As soon as il was pre- 
sented to the lords, that hou^e de -ired a eon- 
ferenee with I he commons, w hum t hey informed 
of this unexpected profe l.aioii. The oppor- 
tunity was seized wifli joy and tniimph. An 
impeachment of h.gh tivaMm was immediately 
Sent up against the hishon.s, as cndeavoiiriiig 
to subvert the fundamental liws, and loim.i- 
hdate the uutliority of the legi-.l:iturc I'hey 
weie, on the first demand, sequestrated from 
parliament, and roiumittcd to custody. No 
man, in eitlicr house, ventured to sneak a 
Word in their vindication j so much displeased 
was every one at the egregious imprudence of 
which they had been guilty. One person alone 


said, that he did not believe them guilty of 
high treason •, but that they were stark mad, 
and therefore desired they might be sent to 
Bedlam. 

A few days after, tlie king was be- 
Irpyed into another indiscretion, much more 
fiital — an iinliseref ion, to which all the ensuing 
di'ioidms and civil wars ought ininu'dialely and 
dncctly to he ascribed. This was the im- 
peachment of lord Kimbolton and the fixe 
inenifjcrs. 

Wiicii the (‘onmions emi>loyed, in their rc- 
nionsi ranee, l.iiiguage so se vere and indecent, 
(hey li.id not been actuated entirely hy inso- 
lence and iias^ion : their views were more solid 
and pn/foMid. 'bliey cousideml, that in a 
'iolent attempt, such as an invasion of the 
.inci( lit emi'itjtntioii, the more leisure was af- 
funled the people to reflect, the less would they 
be inelmed to second (hat rash and dangerous 
i‘nteri>n-e, Ih/.t the ]»ecrs wwdd CLTl.iiiily 
n fuse their c'lm urrence, ii^r were there, •any 
hope’s of prevailing on them, but hy instigating 
the p'>)).ikire to tumult and disorder; that the 
(‘tnpluy mg of ‘ uch udiotC' inc.ins for so inv idious 
an cud, would, at long-run, lose them all their 
popularity, and turn (lie tide of favour to the 
coulraly party ; ami that, it the king only re- 
mained 111 iraminillity , and eantiou.sly eluded 
the fiist viuh’iici’ of tlie tcnijiest, he would, in 
the end, lertaiulv prevail, and be able at least 
to pres<TV(‘ the ancient laws ajj|l constitution, 
d'hey were tlien fore rt'sulved, if pohsibh', to 
excite hmi to some violent pa'ssion ; in hopes 
tli.it h<‘ wouhl eoimnit imh .crotions, <»f which 
they might maki' adv ant.ige. 

It was not lung hefott they .succeeded he- 
) uud their fondest vviNhc'i. t’harles vvjj^s enraged 
to Jiud that :dl his concessions but increased 
tluir dcm.imis ; that the people, who were re- 
turning to a .sense of ilnty towards him, were 
ag.uii roused to ^edition and tumults ; that 
tlie blac kest eaUimiiics vvc're propagated agaiii.st 
him, and even the Irish massacre ascribed to 
his^ einin’'els and m.ichinations ; and ^hat a 
mcjthoil of addn-ss w;is adopted, not only un- 
.suitable towards so great a prince, but which 
no private genlhnnan could hear without re- 
sc’iitmcnt. \\ h»‘n he f'onsidered all these iii- 
crea-'ing acts of insolcnc'c' in the euinmons, he 
was apt to ascribe them, in a great measure, 
to his own indolence and facility. The cpieeu 
and the ladies of the court farther btimulatcd 
lii>, ])assion, and represented, that, if he exerted 
the vigour, and dl^played the majesty of a 
monarch, the daring usurpations of his siHbjccts 
would shrink before him. Lord Digby, a man 
of fine parts, but foil of levity, and hurried on 
hy precipitate passions, suggested like counsels ; 
and Charles, who, though commonly moderate 
in his temper, was ever disposed to hasty re- 
solutions, gav'e way to the fatal importunity 
of his friends aiul serviints.®‘J 
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.'VCciJSATioN or j'nt; nvE members. 

:ittorn»"\ jijoik'i.lI, iipjuMrod in 
the house* of poors, iuiii, in liis n.xnie, 

entered :iu aceusaliun oi' liijijh treason awaiii'-t 
lord Kiinholton and live eonnnone!-., 1 lolHU, 
bir Arthur lliuierij;, ] lainhdt ti, l*vm, and 
Strode. The arti<des wen*, I'lnt they had 
tr.'iiUHouily endea\oured to s»ih\ert tlie ihn- 
diunental laws and o'overnineiU of the kin*;*- 
doiii, to dej»rivt! the kiiiij of hi^ n*‘i:al power, 
and to impose on liis snl)ieet>, ;ni arhitiury 
and tyrannical authority; that tloy had i-n- 
deavouied h\ many lonl a'^juosion'. on hi> 
majesty and Ids "o\ernincnl, to alienate the 
.aHeetions of Ids jieople, and make him orlions 
to them; that tliev had aU<-mpie(l to draw 
his liiti* arniv to disMPi*dieri< c pf Ids rn> .d 
eominands, and to siilt* with tiiem in their 
traitorous d<.si«;ns ; iliat th<*y liad invited and 
on raided fi ioi<ij,n ]!OWer uw invaalt* tin 
kin;;doni ; that t^e\ had aime i at stdivi^rtmi; 
the lights and very hein'Oil v iri'-iiment ; th .t, 
in <»rder to einiijdete llx'ir 1r '•tense.*-' ilc'i.;';*., 
they h.id endeaumreil, as far ,\s i*i th<“n li\, 
!>y force and ti'iTor, to compt I th ’ p.uI.cMe * I 
to join wit h them, and to that end, had re*- 
1n:illy raised and connrt*n;inec(l tnmidi- .i^an: l 
the kinjj^ and j?ai linnicnt ; and th.a tic v hid 
traitorously eon-})ir\‘d to lew, aial .'‘tudlv 
liad levied, war ar^ainst tin* kinj; • ‘ 

The whole^Mivld s»i od a’ncp" d at tin- im- 
portant aeeus»atiivi, so '•odvloidN entM.'il it] on, 
without eoriejTl, dehht ration, or ipT.itio:! 
Some of thf'si' aiti ‘I' s of aeeo ation, men 
said, to .jial^e hy apj)'.‘ara»’f t , st ein to he isno- 
nioii hetween llie ihipetrind meinhns .nid 
the p:n Uk neitl ; nor ilui ihe^" piisPiis appe ir 
an\ farther ai’tivi* in the ' merp-i-'*' of wh'Mi 
they wen* aee'.ivd, tleni sf> far as they < 
enrred with the ni;diordy in their vohs and 
speeches. d'h<iti!;;l» pioid’'. ini:;h^, ptHiap., hv* 
produced, ofliien pri\.vl<!y invitjuj; tin '^'•ots 
to invade lai^I.ind ; liow' e mid si.n ii mi attempt 
fie eoM>‘.'l'‘red as t rea .on, alter the act of*o]i- 
livion whifli had [*'1 'cd, ami after that iioth 
lion.ses, with the kin:;’s < oneiu'rene-, liad voted 
that iialioji time liejuh.fl tljou'ind pound' 
for thi’ir hrotheriy assl dam e I Vr hde tlj*- hom (■ 
of peers are seaierdv a'.ih: to imiiiit.-dn lleir 
indepeiideney, or to n,n ft tlie hills •*ent tliem 
by the conmion-,; will they ever he pernnltid 
by the pop’d. e-e, supposing t h.-m inelmec*, to 
pass a sent' ni*e, w lneli imisi lot ally sidjdne 
the lo^vver house, and ])nt an end to their am- 
bitious Liiuh rl.'ikinns ? 'I'he-e tne nn mhers, 
at least l\ym, llambden, an 1 Hollis, arc tin- 
very bejuis ot the pojndar ]'arly ; and if tbe-ii* 
be taken oil*, what fate must be <"Kpeei<d by 
their followers, who ai^ many of them ae- 
<*omplices in the sam» treason The ]iunish- 
merit of leailers is ever t!»e last trlnmjih over a 
truken and routed party; hnt snreh was never 


before attempt <‘il, in opposition to a faction, 
durini;* the full tide of its powi'r and snecc'is. 

Ibit men had not leisure to wonder at the 
indisen-tion of this measure: their aslonish- 
j inenl was exeite.l hy new attempts, still more 
preeipilate and imprudent. A serjeant at 
arms, In tlie kinL;\ name, demanded of the 
lioMse the live members; and wa.s sent hack 
j without any positive answer. Messeiis^ers 
j were einj loved to seartdi for them and arre-st 
j tl-em. Their trunk'*, ehamlars, and studies, 

• w<’r( seali-d anil locked. The house voted all 
these pf viiileuee to lie hreiiches of pri- 

vil*';e, and eonnnanded every or;, to defend 
the hlieitv of tlie nietiihers." ' "I'he kin;;', irn- 
I tried liy all tins o))positiini, r«'sidved m*.vt d.iy 
J to eoiic* ill per'Oii to the hon-*’!*, v\ ilh an inten- 
1 tion In ileni.md, p( rliaj-s “l i/e, in their jin*- 
st ].• t , the piT'ons whom he h.nl aeensed. 

i('Plni]on w.i* overiil to tin- eoun- 
tv 'S of Caviisle, si' ter t i Xoi thnmherlaiid, a 
la ’v ol sijint, wil, and intiune.'' Sle* pn- 
v: f;l\ sent ini ellM/.-iice !.• the live meiiila'is; 
a'ul th'v ii.itl time to w.thd.iaw, a niomt-i.t 
‘ tiefpre 1 he kill';’ f red. Hew as aeeomp ihied 
} bv hii oi'din u V n timm to tin mnnhA r of .ihove 
J tu»> iioi.iired, anneil as usual, some witli lial- 
j hr*rts, *• »iue with walkin:; .swords. 'J'he kiu'j 
J lelT them at 1 he door, ami he him 'clf adv itneed 
i alom tei'o‘.!”h iln' h,dl; while all the ineinlierH 
|•o^e to re<-" 3 M him, 1'he speakt r vv ithdrevv 
from his eii.nr, and the kim.^ took po.Sses-,i(ni 
ol jf. 'J'ln- sp*. eeh wliH'li he made was as 
/olt--ws* ‘‘ (•c-ntlennn, I .nn sorry for this 
j ('eiM'i.iTi of <-'>iiimL; to yon. \ t*sterd,iy, I sr-iit 
f a seije-inl ,if .-inn'., to dem.and some, who, hy 
i lip (nd<T, weje :u*f used ot hiph tre.i^oii. Jn- 
j't.’id p{ o!.f dii !^l•e, 1 n*eei\*‘d a messa'i'e. I 
j 'uir't heie ilei Ian* to \<*n, that, thon»h no 
f kinn t!.r1 ever vv.is in Ihifiland eoiihl In* more 
> <-.in li*! of v.Mir privjli*' 4 es fh.in J shall In*, vet 
I in ea-.! '* of treamn m» person has pnvdeii^e, 
j 'J’iieri’ime mn I eonie to tell von, that I must 
I have the.e men when>.oc\er 1 can liinl them. 
I V/ell, smee ! sr*e all the hir'K .ir< flown, I do 
I ("iper t that von will .send them to me as soon 
I as ihev reform l»ut I :i‘.snre von, on the 
word of a IJi:;*;, 1 nevi r did inteinl ayv force, 
l.’it shall jiroi r ed against th“in in a fair and 
le<;alway: fori never meant any other. And 
now *-inee 1 '■ee I cannol <lo what 1 eaiiic for, 
j I Ihlek tills Is no unfit, occasion to ri'iieat 
j wh.'it J h.ive •'.lid formeily, Unit vvlnitever I 
j have done in favour and to the jjood of mysub- 
j jirf*, I do intend to maintain it,”"^ 

When tbe kini^ vv.is lookin'; around for the 
aeeusul members, be asked the speaker, who 
siooil Ix’lovv, whether anv ol these persons 
\ver<* in the bouse The speaker, falling on 
bis knee, prudently leplied: “ 1 have, sir, 
iieitber eyes to see, nor tongue to speak, it» 
Ibis plaei*. lint as tlie bouse is ])leased to direct 
me, whose scivant 1 am. And 1 humbly ask 
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pan'MMi, that 1 cannot give any other answer 
(c» what your majesty is pleased to demand of 
nu*.*’ "■* 

The commons were in the utmost disorder; 
anil, when the king; was departing;, some 
members cried aloud, so as he ini^ht hear 
them, J*rivUt'f»€! prh'ilf'Uc / And the house 
iiiino'diately adjourned till next day,"^- 

"rhat evenin'^, the aeeuseil members, to 
slu)w the c:reater aj^prehensimi, removed into 
the cit \ , which was their fortress, 'rhe ehizi iis 
were llie whole night in arms. Some jicople, 
who were appointed for that purpose, c»r per- 
haps actuated by their own terrors, ran from 
gate to pite, crying; out, that the eavahers 
were eomiiip; to hum the I'ity, and that tlie 
kinjf himself was at their head 

Next morning' (Charles sent to the mayor, 
and ordered hint tt) call a (‘ommoii-eoinieil 
iiiiinediately. About ten o'eloi'k, hi* himself, 
attencleil only by three or four IokU, went to 
thiildh.ill. He told the enmmon-eoniieil, that 
he ’ ► hi appi 

tertained of him; that he was come to the»n 
without any gu.srd, in order to show how mneh 
he relied on tlieir alfeetions; and that hi* liad 
accused eertam men of high treason, against 
whom he would proei.M.d in a legal wa\, and 
t lirrcforc ]iresnrned that tlicy would not meet 
with protci'tion in the city. After many otliei 
gracious expressions, he told one of the shiniffs, 
who of the two was thought the li ast iiu lined 
to his service, that he wotdd iline with him. 
11“ departed llie hall without reeej\ing the 
apjdaiise which he expected. Jii pa-nsing 
thriHigh the streets, he heard the cry, Pnvi- 
if'Sr of pavliann'iit ! p/ii th of pa U(u wont ' 
ii'-ounding from rdl ipiarters. One- of the 
[io)inla"e, more insolent than the rest, drew 
nigh to his eoaeh, and called out w'ilii a loud 
Miiee, 'fo pour tvufs^ O Israel ! the woids ein- 
ploynl by the iimtinoiis Israilito, when they 
abandoned Rehohoaiu, their rash and ilbeonu- 
sellcd sovereign.^*’ 

When the house of eommoiis met, they af- 
fected the greatest disiimy; and adjourning 
tl elves fo da rd< red ; 

to sit in #nereh:mT-ta} lors hall in lac city, 
'riie eonunittec nnule an exact iiuiniry into all 
f’ireuinslances atlentliiig the king’s entry into 
tie* house: every ]iassi(p]ate speech, every 
*ni( naeing gesture of any, i‘veii the nicaiiest, «»f 
bis attendants, was reeonled and aggrav.itefl, 
^n intention of offering violence to the parlia- 
nieiit, of sei/iiig tbe aeensed nu iide'rs in the 

ly house, and of murdering :dl who should 
make resist anee, was inferred. And that uii- 
f>aralleleil breach of privilege, so it was ealied, 
was .still ascribed to the counsel ol [lapUis and 
their adherents. This expression, whiidi then 
feenrred every moment in speeches and iiio- 
»mrials, and which at jire&ent is so apt to 
exeitfc laughter in the readi-r^ begat at that 
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time the deepest and most real consternation 
throughout the kingdom. 

A letter was pretended to be intercepted, 
.Hid was coinnmnicated to the cominitlee, who 
]irefeiided to lay great stress upon it. One 
eatUdic there coiigrafiilnlcs another on the 
accusal ion of the inemhers; ^and represents 
that incident as a branch of the same pious 
c*oiitrivaiiee, which had excited the Jrisli in- 
surreetion, and hy which the jirofaiie heretics 
would soon be exterminated in Kngland.''^ 

I'lic house again met, and after conrtrming 
the votes of their committee, instantly ad- 
journed, a-* if f‘\posed to Die most imminent 
peiils from the violence of their encmie.s. 
'rids practice tliey continued for some time. 
WIjuu the people, hy lliese affeeted panii’s, 
were wrought up to a snnicient degree of rage 
and terror, it was thonglit proper, that ilu; 
aeensed mendiers should, with a triiiiii]di;mt 
and military proi’cssion, take t|ieir*seats in Dyt: 
hoiisi*. 'I'hc river was eovered with boats, and 
other vessels, l.ulen with small pieces of ord- 
naiiee, and prepared for tight. Skippoii, whom 
the parliament had appointtsl, ]»y thi'ir ow'ii 
authority, major-gent ral of the city-mil itia,^’^ 
(‘oiiiho'ti^l the meitdiers, at (he head of this 
tiimuhnury army, to Westndnist T-hall, And 
vvhiMi the ]M)pnl,\ei, hy land and hy water, 
]) issed Whiltdiall, they still .isked with in- 
sulting shouts, Ji' hat has hevomt. of the hhtp 
aud his Ltnaturs/ Ami whiitik' arc Ihep 
Jhdr'"> . 

11 IE KING LEAVES LONDON. 

Till king, appi'ehciisive*>f danger from the 
enragcil multitude, had retired to I blhij'toii- 
eourl, deserted by all the world, and over- 
whelmed with grief, shame, and remorse, for 
the fatal measures into which he had hern 
liurried. His ilistrcssed situation he could no 
longer ascribe to the rigours of destiny, or the 
ni.digmty of enemies: his own i»reeipitaney 
and iildisereiion must hear the hlaineof w4iat- 
ever disasters should henceforth befall him. 
'Fhe most faithful of his adherents, between 
sorrow and indignation, were coiifouiuled with 
relleetions on what had hapjieiied, and what 
was likely to follow. Seeing every prosjiect 
blasted, faction triumphant, the diseontented 
populace intlamed to a degree of fury, they 
utterly despaiu'd of success in a cause to 
whose ruin frii nds aud enemies seemed equally 
to conspire. • 

The prudence of the king in his eonduct of 
this affair nobody pretended to justify. The 
legalitv of his proeei’dings met with many arul 
just .apologies; thoiiglj generally offered to 
unwilling ears. No maxim of law, it was said, 
is more established or more universally allowed, 
than that jiriviltge of f>arliament extends not 
to treason, jelony, or breach of peace; nor 
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has either duriii*; I'oriiier ag;es, ever pn> 

tended in any of those cases to interj>ose in 
behalf of its members. Though some incoii- 
veiiieiiers should r*‘sidt from the observance of 
this maxim; that would not be suiheieul, 
without other aiithorify, to abolish a priut^jde 
established by junintcTruptcd precedent, and 
founded on tlu- tacit conM iit of the whole 
le^islatun*. Jlut wh.it are tlic inconvt'nienecs 
!io inueh dreaded ? 'J'he Kiiej;', on preteiu'c of 
tn’ason, in.iv sci/e any nieuiln is t»f liie o]i|M>sitc 
faction, and, lor a time, *;Min to his partisans 
the majority oJ xoices. lint if he sei/e only .a 
few; will he* not lose more fiii'iids hy sindi a 
g-ross artifice llian lie eontines eiu'inies? If In* 
sei/c a f;reat numher; is not this expedient 
foive, o]K H and liarel'aced ? And \\h:it n medy 
at all times aijainst such force, hut to ojiposc 
to it a forct which i? superior? Lxeu allowing 
that the kin;;’ intended to emjdo} violence, not 
aplliority, (in* s<'i/iriL^ llie inenibers ; thou>;h 
at that lime, and exer aUerwards, he ju>sitivel\ 
asseited tin; eontrary; yet will his c-onduel 
admit of exeuie. That the hall, where, the par- 
iidiiient assembles, is an inxiol.dde sjuu‘(uary, 
was, never yet jirelendid. And if the coiiuiiuns 
eoinplaiu of the aH'ioiit (dlcreil Ihei^i, by an 
atteinpl to arres-t their inemhers in lludr vim*} 
jiiesciice; the blame musl lie entireU on 
themselves, xvlm laid formerly ndiKcd ooi,»- 
pliiince with the kiii;4’s ine’,'.:i*i'e, when he 
jicaeeahly (t nnanded these memheiN. '1 he 
bovereii;n is the great executor of the laxxs ; 
and his ])resen< c was here lei^allj employed, 
both in order to jirevcnt o]ipu-.itioti, and to 
protect tlie hou^e a^^iiiisl those insults which 
tluir di^ohetlience bad so well merited. 

Cliartcs knew to how little ]>ur[)ose he should 
urge the'»c reasons against the jireseiil fury of 
the eoiiimotis. 11c jiroposcd, tlnn-efore, by a 
message, that they would agree upon a legal 
method, by vvhieli he might carry on his prose- 
cution against the inemhers, lest farther mis- 
undersiaudiijgs happen with regard to jirivilcge. 
Th#y desired him to lay the grounds «t>f ac- 
cusation before- the liousi* ; and pretended that 
they must first judge win t her it were proper 
to give 'ip their iiu-mhers to a legal trial. The 
king then inforiiu'd them, that he wouhl wave 
for the preM'ut ail proseeutioii; by sueeei%ive 
messages, he afterwards offered a pardon to the 
memheis; (»ircred to concur in any law' tliat 
should ac(juit or secure them; offered any re- 
paratimi to the house foi f he breach of privilege, 
of v'hieh, h«* aeknow lodged, they lirul reason to 
comj»l.iin.”'^ 'J'liey were resolved to accept of 
no satisfaction, unless he would di-jcover his 
advisers in that illegal measure : a condition 
to which, they knew, that, without rendering 
himself for ever vi.e and contemptible, he 
could not possibly submit. Meanwhile, they 
continued to thunder against the violation of 
parliamcntaiy privileges, and, by their violent 


outcries, to inflame the whole nation. The 
secret reason of their displeasure, however 
obx imis, they carefully coricealc*d. In the king's 
accusution of the nieinhers, they plainly saw 
his Jiidgmenl of the late parliamentary pro- 
ceedings; and every adherent of the ruling 
faefion dreaded the same fate, hhoiild royal 
autliorily he re-f'stahlished in its ancient lust re. 
By the most ufdia])]iy conduct, (diaries, w’hilc 
he cxtii-inely augmented in his opponents the 
XX ill, had also iiicn ased tlic ability of hurting 
him. 

The moie to lyucite the people, xvhose dispo- 
sitions xvere already x'ery sedilio-.ij,, the exjn;- 
dieiit of pt f itiouing xvas reuewejl. A petition 
from tin* county of Buckingii.im was juescnied 
to the house liy six thousand siihseriheis, who 
promi'^xd to lixe and die in deleiice of the prixi- 
IcgC'. ot parhaineut."'* 'J'lu* city of London, the 
count > ol K'lSex, that of l liTtfor d, .Surrey, I5ci k<, 
imitated the example. A ]u‘titioii from the ap- 
)>rentices xxas graciously rcccixcd.^'- Nay, one 
xxas encouragcil from the juirters ; who>e nuiii- 
hers aiiu)unl(*d, as they said, to fifti'cn llum- 
sand/* Tilt; address ot that great liody con- 
tained the^auu* articles with all the others, the 
j>ri\ilt ges of ])arliament, the ilaiigerof laligioii, 
iheic hclboiio! Ireland, the decay of trade. The 
)»orlcr«. larther ihsind, that justice might be 
tloiie upon otieuders, as the atioclousnehS of 
(heir Climes had d<‘ser\cil. And tlu’y added, 
That i/ h nr h njnrthi'S Here mtif lanyer sns- 
petafrfl, thrij should hr jhrerd to vJt'trctuities 
not Jif to brnann'dy and nialtc aood the 
“ d'hat necessity has no law.’’ '*' 

Another ])etili(iii was pri*sen(ed by several 
poor people, or beggars, ui the name of many 
thousands more; in w hie]) the petitioners pro- 
jiosed as a remedy for tlie public miseries, 
I'hal those 9iob/c worthies' the house of' peers y 
whoeoneiir With the happy roles of the eommonSy 
way separate thvmsi ! rrs from the rest, and sU 
and t’otc as one entire body. The coininuns 
gave thanks for this petition.^''* 

The xery women xxere seized with the same 
rage. A brewer’s wife, followed hy many 
thousands of her sex, brought a petition to the 
lioiise; in wh'udi the petilioncr|ji expressed 
tlu-ir terror of llie pa[dsts and prelates, and 
their diead of like massacres, i*a])cs, and out- 
rages, witli liio-ie xxjiieh h.ad been coininitted 
upon the ir sex in Indand. Tlicy had been iic-. 
ces>itutcd, they said, to imitate the example 
of the women ol 'I'l koah : and they claimed 
equal right with the imui, of declaring, hy 
petition, their sense of the public cause; hc- 
caiisc Christ hail jmrehased them at as dear a 
rate, and in the fiee enjoyment of Christ con- 
sists equally the liappiucss of both sexes. Pym 
came to the door of the house ; and having told 
the female zealots, that their petition was 
Uiarikfuliy accejiled, and was presented in a 
seasonable time, he begged that their prayers 
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Tor the success of the commons inif^ht follow 
their petition. Such low arts of popularity 
were affected ! and by such illiberal cant were 
the unhappy people incited to civil discord and 
convulsions ! 

In the mean time, not only all petitions, 
which favoured the church or monarchy, from 
whate\L*r hand they came, were tUseouraged ; 
but the petitioners were sent for, imprisoned, 
.nid prox'ciitcd as dclitupK'nts : and this uii- 
t'i(ual <-otiduct was openly av(»wcd and justified. 
Wiioevcr dtsire a ebanj^e, it was said, must 
c\})ress their sentiments; for bow, other- 
wise, shall they be known? But those who 
favour the cstahlislicd government in ehureb 
t»r stall', should not ])elitioii; bceause they 
already enjoy what they wish for.^'^ 

Tin* kiiii; h.ul possessc-d a great j>art 3 ' in the 
lower house, as appean d in tlw \otc for tin* 
n monstrance ; and this party, h;ul I'very new 
e.'iuse of disgust hei'ii earefully a^oided, would 
soon have heeome the m.\iorily, Iroin the 
04liuiii attending the %iolent nu'asnres cni- 
hraeed by Ibe popular leaders, A grisit in.i- 
Jiu'ily be .ilways possessed in tbe house of peers, 

< yen after the Iiidvops were cfintined or cluased 
avv.-ty; and tliis majority' eouM not have bei'ii 
overcoriK', but by out rages W'liieb, in the end, 
would ba\e drawn disgrai-e and ruin on those 
who incited them. By the present fury of 
the jx'opic, as by an inund ition, were all these 
obstaeli's swejit aw.ay, aiul e\<'iy rampatt oi 
royal anthonly laid level with the grouinl. 
Tl»(‘ ^ ietory w as pursued with impetuosity by 
the sagaeious commons, wb<» knew the im- 
fiorranceof a f.i\ourable inonient in all j»opular 
eoininotions. The teiros* of then* authority 
tliey' extended over the whole nation; and all 
oppcKition, and cxeu all hl.anu* rented in pri 
^ate eonvcrsatioii, were Ire.itcd as the most 
atrocious eniiies by these ^>e^('re iiupiisitors. 
Scarcely was it permitted to find fault with 
the eoriduet of any partieular uic'iiiber, if be 
made a figure in the house; and refleetioiis 
thrown out on Pym, were* at this time treated 
as breaches of privilege. The populace with- 
out doors were ready to c\«*culc, from tbe 
Ic.i'.t liint>*the will of their leader!.; nor was 
it safe fill' any nieiuhc'r to approach either 
house, who pretendc'd to control or oppose the 
^g'-iieral torrent. After sft undisguised a iii.'ui* 
iM T Was tin.* violence e(nidi»et(.d, that ib>his, 
in a sjieeeh to the peers, desired to know the 
names of such members as should \ote con- 
trary to the ficntinicnls of tin* cuiiimons 
and Pym said in the lower house, that the 
people must not be restrained in the expres- 
sions of their just desires.^** 

By the flight, or terror, or despondency of 
llie king’s party, an undisputed majority r«*- 
niainetl every where to their opponents ; and 
the bills sent up by ibe eonituons, wliich bail 
hitherto stopped with the pcors, and would 


certainly have been rejected, now passed, and 
were presented for the royal assent. These 
were, the pressing bill with its preamble, and 
the bill against the votes of the bishops in 
parliament. The king’s authority was at that 
time* reduced to the lowest eiih. The quecu 
too, being secretly threatened with an iinpeaeh- 
iiic'iit, and finding no resource in her husbaiicrs 
protection, was preparing to retire into Hol- 
land. The rage of the people was, on account 
of her riligioii, as well as her spirit and ac- 
tivity, universally levelled against her. l^sage, 
the most contumelious, she had hitherto borne 
with sili'iit indignation. The comnioTis, in 
tin ir till y apainst priests, liad seized her very 
confessor; nor would they release him uyion 
her rt peated applications. Even a visit of the 
[‘l iiiei to his inotlicr had been ojieiily com 
plained of, and rcmonstraiuHS against it had 
been prcsi ntcd to In'r.^’'-* Apj*reheiisive of at- 
tacks still more \iolent, she ^vjis desirous pi 
l.u ilit.iting her escape; and she prevailed with 
tin' king to pass these bills, m hopes of ap- 
peasing for a time the rage of the multitude.*^^ 
These new conees,ions, however important, 
the king imniediatt'ly found to have no other 
ctfect, tl^in had all the jirci'cdiug ones: they 
were ma«lc the foundation of tlemands still 
more exorbitant. From the faeility of his dis- 
positioii, from the weakness of bis situation, 
hat he couhl now refuse 
them notliing. And they rcgar4?d the least 
moment i»f relaxation, in tl*<‘ir invasion of 
royal authority, as liighly impolitic, during the 
uniiitiTiujited torrent of their stu'ccsses. The 
>ery moment tlicy were informed of these last 
acquiMtioiis, they affronted the queen, by 
iipcniiig .some intercepted letters wiUteii to 
her by lord Digby: they carried up an im- 
peai'bnient against Herbert, attorney-general, 
for obeying bis master’s commands in accusing 
their members.*’^ And they prosecuted with 
fivsh \ igoiir their plan of the militia, on which 
they rested all future hopes of an uneoiit rolled 
authority. • 

’rVie commons w ere sensible that monarobi- 
eal government, wbicb, during so many ages, 
bad been t'slablishcd in England, would soon 
regiiu some degree of its former dignity, after 
the present tempest was overblown ; nor would 
all their new-invented limitations be able to- 
tall}' to suppress an authority, to which the 
natimi bad exer been ae<*ustomed. The sword 
alone, to which all human ordinances must 
submit, could guard their aetjuired ]iowei> and 
fully ensure to them personal safety against 
the rising indignation of their sovereign. This 
point, therefore, beeame the chii*f object of 
their aims. A large magazine of arms being 
placed ill the town of liull, they dispatched 
thither sir John Holham, a gentleman of con- 
sitlcrable fortune in the neiglihourhood, and 
of an ancient family ; and they gave him the 
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auUiori<y of 070 ornor. Thoy avut orders to Gor* 
mg', g<neriior ol Portsiooiith, to obey no 
liKiiuls but sucli be should receive iViim the 
]iarli;un<*nl. Not e.uileiit with luiving obliged 
the king to displace Lunsford, whom he had 
appointed governor of the 'J'uwer,*'’ they he\er 
ceased solicit ijjg him, till he had also displaced 
sir «h>hn IViron, a man i»f unexceptionable cha- 
racter, and hail bestowed that coininand on sir 
John (’oiiKTs, in Avhoiii aloiK', they said, they 
could repost* con(ideiit‘e. After making a fruit- 
less attempt, in which the jicers refused llndr 
concuri ence, to gi\e public warning, that the 
people should put themselMS m a posture of 
di'fencc against the entc-rprisi's ftitju.sfs atid 
otlu*r iH-ajf\rfi‘d pfrsDH.Sy ''' the\ now resobed, 
liy a bold and decisive stroke, to sci^e at once 
the whole t»oW(‘r of the sword, and to confer it 
entirely 011 their own cTcaturi 1 and adherents. 

The seve,»*e votes passi il in the begiouing of 
t«bis parliaiiK'nti against lu'uti nants ami tlieir 
depiuies, lor exereiMog poweis as*.umed b\ all 
their jiredeeessnrs, hatl totally di'i.unned ttie 
crown, and ha«l not Kit in .mv luagisliMle 
military authordv sidVu'ient foi the di lVuee ami 
security of the nation. '^I’o rcrn(‘dy this ioeou- 
venicnce now ap])eai'<'d ma'essarv. /. bill w-^ 
introduced ami ]»assMl the two booso-, wbieli 
restored to li« utemuifs ami <I'’))ure^ the sum* 
powers of whieb the vofi s ol the <‘oiunioiK bad 
bei‘ea\('<l ttcni; hut at the same time the 
names of all the li< utenants were insertetl in 
(lie hill; ami I'oesi consisted culiivlv of iikmi 
in whom the paiTiamont emdd <*oidide. And 
lor their comliiet, they were aeeountable, hy 
the (‘xpress terms lh<’ bill, not to the king, 
hut to tlic pailianient. 

7 ’he policy jmrsued by tbe comimms, and 
whieb had hitheito succeeded to admiration, 
was, to astonish the king hy the holdnc-s of 
their enterprises, to intermingle no sweet nosi 
with their severity, to einjdoy exjirc^sioiis no 
less violent than their ]>retcnsions, and to make 
him sensil)le in what littU* estimation th(;y' held 
hot ft his per-ion and his dignity. To a hill so 
deslruetive of roval authority, they lirefixed, 
with an iiisolcnee seemingly wai'ton, a ]»re- 
arnhle tcpially dishononrahle to the peisonal 
charaeter of the king. Thecc are the wor<ls: 
“ Whereas there has been of late a most d.m- 
gerous and desperate design upon the house of 
commoiiK, whirl) we have just cause to lielicvo 
an effect of the bloody counsds of papists and 
other ill-affccted persons, who have already 
raisf-d a rehellion in the kingdom of Ireland. 
And whereas, hy rea-son of many iliscovei ics, w< 
camiot hut fear they will proceed, not only' to 
stir up the like rchcllions and iiisurreetions in 
ibis kingdom of Engimd; hut aKo to back 
them with forces from abroad, ^c.** 

Here Charles first ventured to put a stop to 
hlfl concessions ; and that not by a refu-d1, but 
a delay. W^hen this demand was made ; a de- 


mand which, if granted, the commons justly 
regarded as tin* last they should ever have oe- 
easioii to make; he was at Dover, attending 
the ejneen and thejvrincess of Orange, in their 
ciiih.irkation. He replied, (hat he had not now 
leisure to consider a matter of so great imjior- 
lance, and must therefore respite his answer 
till his return. 'i'he parli.iinent instantly 
( 22 nd fel),) dispalclicd another imssage to 
him, with .solicit at ions still more iiiifiorlunate, 
'i'hey expressed their gn-at grief on aeeoimt of 
his iii.ijesty's :iiisu»'i to their just and neecssary 
])clitioii. They icpresi'iiteil, th it any delay, 
liming dangers and dislraifioiis so great and 
jiressing, was not h“.s unsat isfactoiy and de- 
structive than an .thsohife denial. 'J'hey in- 
sisleil, th.il i* was (heir duly to see put in 
exeeiilion a lue.istire so necessary for ]>uL>ht; 
s.ifcty. And they aHiimcibMiat the people, in 
many' eoiintics, had ajipiicil to them for that 
purpo-^e, and, in some pku es, were of them- 
“lelves, and hy their nwii authority, providing 
ag.uu''t those urgent danger, with which they 
were threatimed.''^’ 

Kvi II altiT thi-. insolence, the l.ing durst not 
vcnlurc upon .1 flat deni.il. Ih sidos excepting 
I to t lu‘ )»u amide, wlueli threw such di.shoiiour 
I upon inni, ami piotcstiug the innocence of his 
I intentions wlu n h * cnteied the house of eoin- 
J nioiis; he only' desired th.it t he military aiiiho- 
* nty, if it weie ilefeiiivc, should fits! be eon- 
tirit'd It) on tbe eiown; and hi* promised to 
h'sloiv eonnnissions, hot such ;v., should he 
revoc.ible at ]>leasuiT, on the sami* ptrsons 
whom the parbaineiit had named in tiie hilD*'^ 
Dy a tormer message he liad expr♦^sscd his 
wislitis, (hat they would Jay helore him, in one 
view, all the coucessjoiis which they deemed 
reijulsite lor tin setilemeut of the nation, 'fbey 
pielcmh'd that they were exposed to perils .so 
dreadhil and iinmim'nl, that they had nut lei- 
sure for such a work.'*” ’'I'he expedient proposed 
hy the king seetneil a suflieieiit reiniily during 
this einergenee ; and yet maintained the pre- 
rogatives ol the crown entire and unbroken. 

But the intentions of the (‘onimons were wide 
of this purpo'^e, and their panics could he cured 
by one n ineily alone. 'J'licy instantly replied 
( 1 st March), that the dangers and distempers 
of the nation were sneh as eimld endure no 
longer ilclay ; and,* unless the king speedily 
complied with their demands, tliey should he 
roust rained, IVu* the safety of priiic<‘ and people, 
to dispose of the militia hy the authority of 
both houses, and were resolved to do it aceoid- 
ingly. ''J'liey asserted, that those parts of the 
kingdom which had, Ironi their own authority, 
|»iit themselves in a posture of defence during 
the.se prevailing fears and jealousies, had acted 
suitably to the declarations and directions ol 
both houses, and conformably to the laws ot 
tlie kingdom. And while they thus mciiaceil 
the king with their power, they invited him to 
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fix liist n'sitlenct; at London, where they knew 
he would be cr»tirely at merey.^*-* 

“ I am so inncli amazed at this messapfe,” 
said the kin^j in his prompt reply, “ that I 
know not what to answer. You speak of 
jealousies and tears! Lay >our hands on your 
hearts, and ask yoiirsfdves, whether I may not 
likewise he dial orbed with fears and jealousies : 
and if so, I assure ^ou that this me.saag*e has 
nothing lessencil them. 

“ As to the militia, I thought so much of it 
before I gave that answer, and am so much 
assured that the answer is agn'eahle to wh.it 
in ju-»tiee or reason you can ask, or I in honour 
grant, that I shall not alter it in any point. 

“ For my residence near yon, I wish it 
might 1)(* safe and liononrabh', and that I had 
no cause to ahsent myself lioni AVliitehall : 
ask ytiur‘«el\es wl:* Ihcr I ha\e not.*^*^ 

“What wouhl >ou have? lla\e 1 \iol,)1('<l 
your laws? Have 1 denitil to pass an\ hill for 
the ease and security of my sulijeets ? 1 do not 
ask what you have clone lor me, 

“ H.ive ahv of niy pc'oph* been tran-^iorted 
with fears and apprehf ii-^ions? I olVer as fiee and 
general a panioii as voursehes can dcwisc. All 
this considered, there is a, judgment of 1 leave n 
upon tins nation, if these dist raet ions eontiime. 

“ (hid so deal with me and mine as all my 
thoughts and intentions are njiright for the 
inainteiianee of the true protestant ]>roh‘ssu>n, 
and for the observance and pn'st rv itmn of tiu* 
laws ; and 1 hope (hul will lile^s ami assist those 
kiws for mtj preservation.*’ 

No sooner did the eominons d. spair of oli- 
t.iining the king’s consent to their hill, than 
they instantly votctl, dial those who advised his 
irajesty's answer vvere cmemics to the state, :iiid 
» liscliievous iirojeetors .against tin* -salcly of 
the nation ; that this denial is of such dan> 
gcroiis coiisctpietice, that if In- nia*p‘stv persist 
ill it, it will hazaid the peace and tian(|mllUy 
of .all his kingdoms, unless some s])eed> remedy 
he ajiplied by the wisdom and aullmritv of both 
houses; and that such of the* suhjeets as have 
put tlieinselves in a posture of defence against 
the eommoii danger, have done iiotVuiig hut 
what is gustifiiihle, and aj^proved by tlu 
house, 

Lest the people might be averse to tlu 
seconding of all these usurpations, they were 
* plica anew with rumours of d.iugiT, with thi 
terrors of invasioii, with tlu: dreail of Eiiglisl* 
and I rish papists ; and the most imav couiitahU 
panics were spread throughout the nation 
Lord Digby having tnierod Kingston in i 
<‘oach and six, attended by a few livery servants 
the intelligence was conveyed to London ; am 
it was iniincdiatcdy voted, that he had .'ippearct 
in a hostile manner, to the terror and alTrigh 
of his inajesty*.s subjects, and had levied \va 
against the king and kingdom, Petition 
fi'oin all q\|art.ers loudly demanded of the par 


ament to put the nation in a posture of de- 
•rice; and the <‘ounty of Stafford, in parti- 
•ular, expressed such dread of an insurrection 
inoiig ihe papists, that every man, they said, 
('oiistramcd to stand upon his guard, not 
vci# daring to go to church unarmed. 

KING ARRIVES AT YORK. 

That the same violence by which he had so 
mg liccn ojijiresscd, might not still reach him, 
nd extort liis consent to the militia bill, 
Miarles h.ul n'solved lii remove farther from 
^oiidon ; and acconlmgly, taking the prinre 
•f Wales ami tliednke of York along with him, 
le arrivi'd, by slow journeys, at York, which 
. 1 * detcniimed for houu: time to make the place 
f his re>itlcuce. The di>»tant ]iarts of the 
.ingdom h< Ing removed from that furious 
ortex of new piiiicijilcs and opinions which 
i.ul transported the capital, ill retaiued^a 
incerc icgard for the cliiirch anil monarchy; 
nd Ihe king lure found marks of attaeliini'iit 
ic>ond vvhaL he had hclore expected. From 
ill qii.irtcrs oi England, the prime nobility and 
P'litiy, cillu r ju rsoiially, or by messages and 
eiteis, i^xpressed their dut} towards him ; and 
‘xhorted him to save himself and them from 
hat ignoimnionsslavi ry with which they were 
hrcateiied, ’i'lic* small interval of time which 
lad pvssed sinci* the iatal accusation of the 
iieiiilier-, hud liccii sullicii'iit to^^iori the e^es 
>f many, ami to r<’i*over theui from the asto- 
ndimcntwith which at fust they had been 
»i‘i/cd. One rash and passionate attempt of 
he king’s seemed hut a small eouuterbalance 
:o so many acts of dchht*l*atc violence, which 
lad heeii offered to him and every I.-ftinch of 
die legislature : and, however sweet the sound 
af liheiTy, many nsolved to adliere to that 
moderate freedom transmitted them from their 
aneestors, and now better secured by such im- 
]>ortant concessions ; ratlu r than, by engaging 
in a giddy search after more independenee, run 
a inaTiifest risk either of incurring a eruel»sub* 
jection, or aliandoning all law and order. 

Charles, finding hini'-elf supported by a con- 
siderable party in the kingdom, began to speak 
III a firmer tone, and to retort the accusations 
of the eomnious with a vigour which he bad 
not before exerted. Notwithstanding their 
remonstrances, and menaces, and insults, he 
still persisted in refusing their bill; and they 
proceeded to frame an ordinance, in which, hy 
the authority of the two houses, wiihoql. the 
king’s consent, they named lieutenants for all 
the counties, and conferred on them the com- 
mand of the whole military force, of all the 
guards, garrisons, and forts of the kingdom. 
He issued proclamations against this manifest 
usurpation t and as he professed a resolution 
strictly to ohseive the law hintsclf, so was he 
determined, he said, to oblige every othei 
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person to pay it a like obedience. The iiatiie 
of the kiiii^ was so essential to all laws, and so 
l'aniili<ar in all acts of executive authoi if y, that 
the parliament was afraid, had they totall}’ 
oniiited it, that tile innovation would be too 
seiisihh to the people. In all eomiTfands, 
therefore, whieh tliey conferred, they boinul 
the persons to obey the orders of his majesty, 
si^^iiilied by both bouses of parliament. And, 
inventin';’ a distiiietion, liitlierto iiiilieard of, 
between the olFice and the jierson of the king;; 
those very forces which they employeil aj;aiiist 
him, they levied in his name and by his au- 
thority. 

It is remarkable how much the topics of ar- 
gument were now reversed between tin‘ parties. 
The king, wliilt be acknowledged bis former 
error, of employing a plea of necessity in order 
to infiinge the laws and eonstitiition, warned 
the parliaiiient not to imitate an example on 
^vbieli theytlir^w such violent blame; and the 
parliament, while they clothed tlieir personal 
fears or ambition un<h r the appearance ol 
nitional and imminent danger, uiadi* nnknow- 
in»ly an a|>ology for the most exeejdion.ilde 
part of the king's eoiidnet. That the liberties 
of the people were no longir < xpo'^al t(» any 
peril from royal authoritv', so nairovviv eir- 
vuuiscribed, so evaetU (Iclinec!, s<i mneh uii- 
sn])])orted by revenue* and hv miiii iry pow»*r, 
might lie iiiLViitaincd upon very plausible topic's: 
but that tnti danger, allowing it to have any 
existence, was j,ot of that kind ; great, urgent, 
inevitable; wbiidi dissolves all law, and levels 
all limitations; seems ajipareiit from tin* 
simplest view of these transact ions. So obvious 
indeed wsis the ting’s present inahiiity to 
invadt^tlie constitution, that the tears and 
iealousies whieli operated on the people, and 
pusheil them so furiously to arms, were uii- 
douhtedly not of a civil, but of a religious 
nature The disternpen d imaginations of men 
were agitated with <aeontiiuial dread of popery, 
with a horror against ])relacy, with an antipathy 
to Ceremonies and the liturgy, ami with a 
violent affeetioii lor whatever was most oppo- 
site to those objects of aversion. 'J'he fanatical 
spirit lei loose, coiifounded all regard to ease, 
safety, interest; and dissolved eve ly moral and 
civil obligation. — 7iote (E) at the end of 
this Vol,'] 

Each party was now willing to thnivv on its 
antagonist the odium of corriineiiciiig a civil 
war; but both of them prepared for an event 
which t’ney deemed inevitable. To gain the 
people’s favour and good o^iinion, was the chief 
point on both sides. Never was there a |»eople 
less corrupted by vice, and more actuated by 
principle, than the Ei^lisb during that period : 
never were there individuals who posstvssed 
more cajiacity, more courage, mure public 
spirit, more clisinti*rested zeal. The infusion 
of one ingredient, in too large a pro[>ortion. 


had corrupted all these noble principles, and 
converted them into the most virulent poison. 
To determine his choice in the approaching 
eoiitesls, every man hcarkc'ued with avidity to 
the reasons proposed on botli sides. The war of 
the pen preceded that of the sword, and daily 
sharpened the humours of the ojiposite parties. 
I’esides private adventurers without number, 
the king and parliament lln'inselves carried on 
the controversy, by messages, remonstrance®, 
and dc(‘larat ions ; where the nation was really 
the party to whom all arguments were ad- 
dressed. C'liarles had here a double advantage. 
Not only bis cause was niori lavoiirable, as 
supporting the ancient government in church 
and state against the most illegal pretensions: 
it was also defended with more art and elo- 
quence. Lord Falkland had accepted the olliee 
of secretary ; a man who tidijrned the purest 
virtue with the richest gifts <if nature, and the 
most valuable accptisilions of learning. By him, 
assisted hv the king hini"** li’, were the nieiiio- 
rials of the royal party ehielly ciiiiijniscd. So 
seiisilile was Charie-* of hit supdCirily in this 
paitK u!ar, that he* took <*areto disperse every 
where tlie pipers of the parhament together 
with his own, that iliepeojjh' might he the more 
en,ih!i-d, by eom]>ari',on, to form a Jndgnumt 
between th<‘iii : the parliament, while they di.t- 
tribnteil copies of tlndr own, were anxious to 
'Oppress all the king’s eomi>osilions.‘'*7 
'J'o clear up the prnieiplesol the constitution, 
to mark the boundaries of the powers intrusted 
by l.ivv to the several menihert, to show what 
great iniprovenicnts tlie wliole ))olitiLal system 
had received from the king’s late (‘oneessions, 
to di uionstrate hi-) entire <‘onfideuec in his 
people, and his reliance ou their aflVelion.s, to 
))oiiit out the uiigrati'ful returns which had 
been made him, and the enormous encroach- 
ments, insults, and iiidigiiitiis, to which he had 
been exfiosed ; these were the toj>ies which, with 
so irmeh Justness of reasoning and propriety of 
expression, were insisted on in the king's de- 
clarations and n monstrances. — L5e<? note (F) 
at the end of this lol.'\ 

Though these writings were of consequence, 
and tended much to reconcile tlib nation to 
Charles, it was evident that they would not* 
be decisive, and that keener weapons must 
deteniiiiie the controversy. To the ordinanee 
of the parliament eoiieeniiiig the militia, the 
king opposed his commissions of array. The 
counties oh«?yed the one or the other, accord- 
ing as they stood affected. And in many 
counties, where the people were divided, moh- 
hish eoinbats and skirmishes ensued,*^*** The 
parliament, on this occasion, went so far as to 
vote, That when the lords and commons in 
parliament, whieh is the supreme court of 
Judicature, shall declare what the law of the 
land is, to have this not only questioned, hut 
contradieted, is a high breach their privi- 
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Ief;es.” This was a plain assuming of the 
whole Ic'gislative authority, and exerting it in 
the most material article, the government of 
the militia. Upon the same principles, they 
pretended, by a verbal criticism on the tense 
of a Latin verb, to ravish from the king his 
negative voice in the iegislature.“^^ 

The magazine of Hull contained the arms 
of all the forces levied against the .Scots; and 
sirdohn Hot ham, the governor, though he had 
accepted of a commission from the parliament, 
was not thought to be much disatfected to 
the churc'b and monarcliy. Charles, tlicre- 
fore, entertained hopes, tljat, if he j^resoiited 
him^^elf at Hull before the eotumeri(‘(‘nteni of 
hostilities, Motham, <<ver;i\vi'd by his presence, 
would admit him with his retinue ; aft<'r which 
Ik* might e.asily render himself master of tlie 
])lace. But the governor was on liii guard. 
He shut the gates, and refused to receive the 
king, wln> desired leave to cuter with twciit> 
persons only, (diaries ininu'diati ly proelainn d 
him traitor* and complained to the p.irliainent 
of his disobedience, d’lie pafliamt'nl avowed 
and justified the action.* 

PKErAKVriONS. 

The county of York levied a gu vrd for tlie 
king of six litindrcd men: for tin* Kings of 
England had hitherto lived among tlieir sni>> 
jects like fathers ;imoiig llioir ehihht^n, and 
had tlerived all their security from l!oj dignity 
of tlieir character, and from the proteutoii t»f 
the laws. The two liousos, though they had 
already levied a guard for tlieiji-.elve-^, had 
attempted to .seize ab (he miht iry yiower, all 
the navy, and all the forts of the Kingdom; 
and h.ad openly employed their authoiity in 
every kind of warlike pivparalions : yet im- 
mediattdy voted, “ "J’liat the King, seduced by 
wicked counsel, intended to make war against 
his parlianieiil, who, in all their consultations 
and actioTis, bad proposed no other eml but 
the care of bis kingdoms, and the ]»erforiiiaiiee 
of all duty and loy.ahy to bis person; that 
this .atteiiint was a breach tif the trust reposed 
in him by fiis people, coiitrarvto his oath, and 
lending to a dissolution of the goveniment ; 
and that whoever should assist him in such 
. a war, were traitors by flic fundamental laws 
of the kingdom.” 

The armies, which had been every where 
raised on pretence of the service in Ireland, 
were henceforth more openly inlisted by the 
parliament for their own purposes, and the 
eommaiid of them was given to the earl of 
Essex. In London no less than four thousand 
men inlisted in one day.'^^ And the parlia- 
ment voted a declaration, which they required 
every member to subscribe, that they would 
live and die with their general. 

They issued orders (10th June) for bringing 


ill loans of money and plate, in order to main- 
tain forces which should defend the king and 
both houses of parliament: for this style they 
still preserved. Within ten day.s, vast quan- 
tities of plate were brought to their treasurers. 
Hardly were there men enow to receive it, or 
room si|picientto stow it: and many, with re- 
gret, were obliged to (’arry back tlieir offerings, 
and wait till the treasurers could find leisure 
to lei'cive them. Such zeal animated the pious 
p.irtUaiis of the parliament, especially in the 
city! 'riic women gave up .all the plate and 
oriniments of their houses, and even their 
rtilver Ihimhles and bodkins, in order to sup- 
port Xhi^ good causa against the iiMlignants.***^ 

Ale.inwhile the .sjilendor of the nobility, 
with which the king was (.nvironed, much 
LeIlp^c‘d the .'ippearance at ^Vestnlinsf(^r. Lord* 
keeper Litth^ton, after sending the great seal 
before him, had fled to York. WVbovf? forty 
peers of the first rank attended the king;k*^ 
while the house of lords seldom consisted ol 
more than sixteen uiemljcrs. Ne.ar the moiety 
too of the lower house absented themselves 
from counsels which thi*y deemed m» full of 
danger. 7'lu: commons si nt up an impeaeli- 
ment ajl^‘.n-.t nine peers, for deserting their 
<ln( Y in |> irliameiit. I'iieir own members also, 
vvlu> should retuin to ibem, they voted not to 
admit, till satUfud concerning the reason of 
their ubsiiiec. 

Uharlrs made a dee| ir;iti<m to tljc peers who 
attended him, that he evpit ti^il fiom tln-m no 
ohi'diciiee to anv roinmamis which were not 
warranted by the laws of tin land. 7'he peers 
aii*»vvereil this deeluiMr«o*i by a protest, in 
which Dicy deel.ired their resolution ob<‘y 
no commands hut .such as were warranted by 
th.it authority.***’ ByMhese deliberate eiigage- 
ineiits, so worthy of an English prince and 
I'higlish nobility, they meant to eonfoniul the 
furious and tumultuary resolutions taken by 
the parliament. 

queen, disposing of the crown-jewels in 
Holland, had been enabled to imrehase a cargo 
of arms and ammunition. Bart of these, after 
escaping ni.iny jierils, arrived .s«afely to the 
king. His prt parations were not near so for- 
ward as those of the parliament. In order to 
remove all jealousy, he had resolved, that their 
usurpations and illegal pretensions should be 
appari'nt to the whole world, and thought, 
that to recover the confiilenee of the people 
was a point much mure material to his interest 
than the collecting of any magazines, stbres, 
or armies, w^hieh might breed apprehensions 
of violent or illegal counsels. But the urgent 
necessity of his situation no longer admitted of 
delay. He now prepa.ied himself for defence. 
With a spirit, activity, and address, which 
neither the one party apprehended, nor the 
other expected, he employed all the advan- 
tages which remained to him, and roused up 
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his ftdliorents to arms. 'J'be resources of this 
prince’s :;eiiius inen*ase(l in inoportion to his 
ditrieiiltics ; and he never appeared greater 
than when phing'^l mto the deepest perils 
and disti esses. Itoiii the mixed charapter, 
indeed, of Charji s, arose in part the misfor- 
tunes in which England was at thisftime in- 
volved, His ))olitical errors, or rather weak- 
in'oses, had raised him inveterate em'mies: 
his einin(*nt moral virtues had proeurt-il him 
zealous partisans: and hetvvcen the hatred of 
the one, and the alTeetions of the other, was 
the nation agitated with the most violent con* 
vulsions. 

That the king miglit despair of all conipo. 
silion, the parliament sent liim the conditions 
on which they were willing to come to an 
agreement. Their dematuls, contained in 
nineteen propositions, amounled to a total 
abolition o\ monartdiieal authority, 'riiey 
rf'cpiired, that man shotdd remain in the 
council, wliowas not igrecahle to parliament; 
that no deed of the king's should hayevalnllt} , 
niiless it passed the couneil, and was atlc4ed 
under their hand ; that Jill the olTieeis Jif bt«ite 
and principal judges should he choscui with 
consent of parliament, and (‘fijoy (heir oliiees 
for life; (hat none of the ro}jil l.imily -hoiild 
marry without consent of parliament or eoun. 
cil ; that the laws should lie exer-uted against 
catholics; ttvt thexotes of popish lords should 
he excluded ; l^at the reformation of the Ih 
tiirgy and ehureh-goveniinent should have 
place, according to .'idvicc of parliament ; that 


the ordinance, with regard to the militia, he 
submitted to; that the justice of parliament 
pfiss upon all delinquents; that a general 
pardon he granted, with such cxeeptioiis as 
idiould be advised by parliament; that the 
forts and castles he disposed of by consent of 
parliament ; and that no peer he made hut 
with consent of both houses. 

“ Should I grant these demands,'’ said tin; 
king in reply, “ 1 may he v ed on h ire- 
headed; I may have niy hand kissed; the (ith: 
of Majesty may he continued to me; and The 
aiithontif^ sti(m/ie(i ht/ hath houses^ may 
still be the style ol your ctumnands ; I may 
have swords and maces carried before me, and 
please mjsidl with the sight of a crown and 
sceptre (though even these twigs would not 
long flourish, when the stoc{|^ upon which they 
grew was dead); hut as to true and real power, 
J .shoulil remain hut the outside, hut the pic- 
ture, hut the sign of a king.” War on any 
terms was csliauned, by the king and all his 
counsellors, pnderahle to so ignominious a 
peac‘e. Charles accordingly resolved to siip- 
jMirl hi*' authority by arms. “ Ilis towns,” 
he said, were taken from him, his ships, his 
arms, his money; hut there still ri'iuaiiied to 
him a good cause, and the hearts of Ins loyal 
siihjeels, which, with (hid’'* hh'^sing, he 
doiihtial not, would recover all the rest.” Col- 
h’(‘iing therefore some forces, he advanced 
southwards ("ilfd Aug.); and at Nottingham he 
erected his royal standard, the open signal of 
discord and civil war throughout the kingdom. 
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of the Scats, — State of Ireland, 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

W HEN two names, so sacred in the £ng^- 
lish constitution as those of King and 
PARLIAMENT) Were placed in opposition; no 
wtMder the people were divided in tlicir choice, 
and were agitated with the most violent aiiimo> 
si ties and factions. 

The nobility, and more considerable gentry, 
dreading a total confusion of rank from the 
fury of the populaee, inlistcd themselves in de- 
fence of the monarch, from whom they l^eceivc‘^l, 
and to whom they coimnunicated, their lustre. 
Animated with the spirit of loyalty, derived 
from their ancestors, they adhered to the 
ancient prii^f^des of the constitution, and 
valued themselves on exerting the maxims, 
as well as inheriting the possessions, of the 
old English families. And while thi^y passed 
tlieir time mostly at their eountry-seats, they 
were surprised to Imar <if opinions prevailing, 
with wl^f'h they had ever Iwen unacquainted, 
and which implied not a limitation, but an 
abolition almost total, of moiiarcliical au- 
thority. 

The city of London, on the other hand, and 
most of the great corporations, took part with 
the parliament, and adopted with zeal those 
demqcratical principles on which the preten- 
sions of that assembly were founded. The go- 
vernment of cities, which even under absolute 
monarchies is commonly repuVdican, inclined 
them to this party ; the small hereditary In- 
fluence, which can be retained over the indus- 
trious inhabitants of towns ; the natural inde- 
pendence of citizens ; and the force of popular 
currents over those more numerous associ- 
ations of mankind ; all these causes gave, there, 
authority to the new principles propagated 
throughout the nation. Many families t<io, 
which bad 4aie1y been enriched by commerce, 
saw with Indignation, that, notwithstanding 
their opulence, they could not raise themselves 
to a level with theancitsiit gentry ; th€*y therc*- 
fore adhered to a power, by whose success they 
hoped to acquire rank and consideration. ' And 
the new splendour and glory of the Dutch cf>m- 
monwcaltb, where liberty so happily supported 
industry, made the commercial part of the 


nation desire to see a like form of government 
established in England. 

The genius of the two religions, so closely 
at this time interwoven with politics, corre- 
sponded exactly to these divisions. The presby- 
icrian religion was new, republican, and suited 
to the genius of tlie populace : the other had 
an air of greater show and oniaineiit, was 
established on aiu'icnt authority, and bore an 
afliniiy to tlu' kingly and aristocTatical parts 
of the constitution. The devotees of presbytery 
lH*ear.ic of course zealous partisans of the par- 
liament : the friends of the episcopal church 
valued themselves on defending the rights of 
monarchy. 

Some men also there were of liberal educa- 
tion, who, being either careless or ignorant of 
those dis))ut(S bandied about by the clergy on 
botli sides, aspired to nothing but an easy 
eiijoyment of life, amidst the jovial entcr- 
tainment and social intercourse of their com- 
panions. All these flocked to the king's 
standard, where they breathed a freer air, and 
were exempted from that rigid preciseness and 
melancholy austerity, which reigned among the 
parliamentary party. 

Never was a quarrel more unequal than 
seemed at first that between the contending 
parties: almost every advantage lay against 
the royal cause. The king's revenue ha<l been 
seized, from the beginning, by the parliament, 
who issued out to him, from time to tifiie, 
small sums for his present suhsislertbe ; and as 
soon as he withdrew to York, they totally ‘ 
stopped all payments. London and all the 
sea-ports, cxc**pt Newcastle, being in tbeir^ 
hands, the cust<jms yielded them a certain and 
considerable supply of money; and all con- 
tributions, loans, and impositions, were mure 
easily raised from the cities which possessed 
the ready money, and where men lived under 
their inspection, than they could be levied by 
the king in those open countries, which after 
some time declared for him. 

The seamen naturally followed the dispo- 
sition of the sea-ports to which they belonged : 
and the earl of Northumberland, lord admiral, 
having embraced the party of the parliament, 
had appointed, at their desire, the earl of' 
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W.irwir to be his lieutenant, who at once 
established hi<5 authority in the fleet, and kept 
the entire dominion of the sea in the hands of 
that assembly. 

All the ma^^axines of arms and ammunition 
wen; From the first seized by the parliament ; 
and their fleet intercepted the greater part 
of those which were sent by the queen from 
Holland. The king was obliged, in ortler to 
ana his followers, to borrow the weapons of 
the train-hands, under promise of restoring 
therm as soon as jiearc should be settled in the 
kingdom. 

The veneration for parliaments was at this 
time extr*Miifc throughout the nation.‘^ The 
custom <)1 reviling those :isseinblies for corrup- 
tion, as it had no pretence, so Wius it unknown, 
during all iViriTier ages. Tew or no instances 
of their cneroaehing ambition or selfish elaiins 
had hitherto been ohservcfl. Men considered 
the house of eornmons in no other light than 
as the represeutatnes of the ii.'ilion, whose in- 
tcri‘sL was the saiiic with that of the public, 
who were tlie eternal guardians of law and 
liherty, ainl whom no motive, but the iieccs* 
sary defenee of tin; peojde, could e\ er engage 
in ati opposition to the crown. The torrent, 
therefore, of general alfcetion ran to the par- 
liament. What is the great advantage of po. 
piil.irity, the pri\ilegc of aflixing epithet*., fell 
of <-ourse to that party, 'flie Kings adherents 
were the If^ivkvd and the : their 

adversaries were the (»«<//// and ff'^ell-affeeted. 
And as the force of tlu‘ eities was more united 
than that of the country, and at once gave 
shelter and protection to the parliamentary 
party, wlm could easily snppnss the royalists 
ill their neighhourhoiiil, almost the whole king- 
dom, at the emiimencenicni of the war, setnie»l 
to he in the hands of the parliament. 

What alone gave the king some couipniisa- 
tioii for all the advantages possessed by his adver- 
saries, was the nature and qualities of his ad- 
herents. More bravery and aidivity wei ehope*! 
for, from the generous spirit of the nobles and 
gentry, than from the base disposition of the 
multitude^ And as the men of estates, at their 
^ own ex pence, levied and armed their tenants, 
besides an attachment to their masters, greater 
force and courage were be expected in these 
• rustic troops, than in the vicious and enervated 
populace of cities. 

The neighbouring states of Europe, being 
eug.agcd in violent wars, little. inUirestcil them- 
selves in these civil commotions; and this 
island enjoyed the singular advantage (for such 
it surely was) of fighting out its own quarrels 
without the interposition of foreigners. France, 
from policy, had fomented the first disorders 
in Scotland ; had sent over arms to the Irish 
reliels; and continued to give countenance to 
the English parliament; Spain, from bigotry, 
, furnished the Irish with some supplies of money 


and arms. The prince of Orange, closely allied 
to the crown, encouraged English olHcers, who 
served in the Low Countries, to enlist in the 
king's army; the Scottish officers, who had 
b<;cn formed in Germany, and in the late com- 
motions, chiefly took part with the parliament. 

The contempt entertained by the parliament 
for the king’s party was so great, that it was 
the chief cause of pushing matters to such ex- 
tremities against him ; and many believed that 
he never would attempt resistance, but must 
soon yield to the pretensions, however enor- 
mous, of the two houses. Even after his 
stnnd.'ird was ereided, men could not he 
brought to apprehend the danger of a civil 
w.ar; nor was it imagined that he would have 
the imprudence to enrage his implacable ene- 
mies, and render his own condition more des- 
iderate, by uppo.'.iiig a force which was so much 
.iiperior. The low conditioi^«ln*which he ap- 
peared at Nottingham confirmed all these 
hopes. His aitillerv, though far from nume- 
rous, had been left at York, for want of horses 
to transport it. Besides the trained bauds of 
the county raised by sir John Higby, the 
sheriff, Jic had not gotten together above three 
hundred infantry. His cavalry, in which con- 
sisted his chief strength, exceeded not eight 
hundn'd, and were very ill provided with arms. 
The forces of the parliament j^y at North- 
ampton, within a few days inar^f of him ; and 
consisted of above six thousand men well arnied 
and well appointed. Had tbe.se troops advanced 
upon biiii, they must soon have dissipated the 
small force which he had assembled. By pur- 
suing him in his reti\;atf they l^ad so discre- 
dited Ids eau.si;, tind diseouniged his adherents, 
as to h.ivc for e.vi'r pnweiited his collecting an 
army able to make head against them. But 
the carl of Essex, the parliamentary general, 
had not yet received any orders from his 
iiiasicrs.'' What rendered them so backward, 
after such precipitate steps as they had formerly 
takefl, is not easily explained. It is probable, 
that ill the extreme distress of bis party con- 
sisted the present safety of the king. The 
parliament hoped, that the royalists, sensible 
of their feeble condition, and convinced of 
their slender resources, would disperse of them- 
selves, and leave their adversaries a victoiy, 
so much the more complete and secure, as it 
would be gained w'ithout the appearance of 
force, and without bloodshed. Perhaps too, 
when it became necessai-y to make the* con- 
cluding step, and offer barefaced violence to 
their sovereign, their scruples and apprebeu- 
sions, though noUsufficient to overcome their 
resolutions, were able retard the execution 
of them.’’ 

Sir Jacob Astley, whom the king had ap- 
pointed major-general of his intended army, 
told him, that he could not give him assurance 
but he might be taken out of his bed, if the 
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rebels sliould make a brisk attempt to that 
purpose. All the kings attendants were full 
of welUg rounded apprehensions. Some of the 
lords having desired lhat a message might be 
sent to the parliament with overtures tq a 
treaty* Charles, who well knew that an ae- 
comniodation, in his present condition, meant 
nothing but a total submission, hastily broke 
up the council, lest this proposal should be 
farther insisted on. But next day, the earl of 
Southampton, whom no one could suspect of 
base or timid sentiments, having offered the 
same advice in council, it was hearkened to 
with inure coolness and delibt'ration. He 
urged, that though such a step would probably 
increase the insolence of the parliament, this 
was so far from being an objection, that such 
dispositions must necessarily turn to the ad> . 
vantage of tly* royal cause : that if they refused 
to/,reat, which* ^as more probable, the very 
sound of peace was so popular, that nothing 
could more disgust the nation than such 
haughty severity: that if they admitted of a 
treaty, their proposals, considering their pre> 
sent situation, would be so exorbitant, as to 
open the eyes of their most partial ad}iercitts, 
and turn the general favour to the king’s 
party: and that, at worst, time might be 
gained by this expeitieiit, and a delay of the 
imminent dimger with which the king was at 
present threltluied.^ 

Charles, on assembling the council, had de> 
dared against all advances towards an accom- 
modation ; and bad said, that, having now 
nothing left him but his honour, this last pos- 
session be was resolved steadily to preserve, 
and ratller to perisVi than yield any farther to 
the pretensions of his enemies.'^ But, by the 
unanimous desire of the counsellors, he was 
prevailed on to embrace Southampton’s aflvi<M!. 
That nobleman, therefore, with sir John 
Colepeper and sir William Uvedale, was dis- 
patched to London, with offers of a treaty.^ 
The manner in which they were received ga\e 
little hopes of success. Southampton was not 
allowed by the peers to take his seat ; but was 
ordered to deliver his message to the usher, 
and immediately to depart the city : the com- 
mons showed little better disposition towards 
Colepeper and Uvedale.^ Both houses replied, 
that they could admit of no treaty with the 
king, till he t(X)k down his standard, and re- 
called his proclamations, in which the par- 
lianA^nt supposed themselves to be declared 
traitors. The king, a second message, 
denied any such intention against the two 
houses; but offered to recftl these proclama- 
tions, provided the parliament agreed to recal 
theirs, in which his adherents were declared 
traitors. They desired him, in return, to dis- 
miss bis forceps, to reside with his parliament, 
and to give up delinquents to their justice; 
that If, abandon himself and his friends to the 


mercy of his enemies. Both parties flattered 
thcinselves, that, by these messages and re- 
plies, they had gained the ends which they 
pro|M»sed.** The king believed that the people 
were made sijflicieutly sensible of the parlia- 
ment’s insolence and aversion to peace: the 
parliament intended, by this vigour in their 
rcisolutions, tf> sup|Kirt the vigour of their 
military operations. 

The cour;ige of the parliament was increased, 
besides tlieir great superiority of force, by two 
recent events, wliich had happened in their 
favour, (aoring was governor of Portsmouth, 
the best fortified town in the kii^dom, and, 
by its situation, of great importance. This 
man seemed tt» have rendered himself an iiii- 
plaf'ahle enemy to the king, by betraying, 
probably magnifying, the seqret cabals of the 
amiy; and the parliament thought that his 
fidelity to them might, on that account, he 
entirely depended on. But tlie same levity of 
mind still attended him, and the same dis- 
regard to engagements and professions. He 
took underh:ind his measures with the court, 
and derdarv^d against the parliainriit. But, 
though he had been sufliciently supplied with 
iiiuuey, and long before knew his danger, so 
small was his foresight, that he had left the 
place entirely destitute of provisions, and in 
a few days he was obliged to surrender to the 
parliamentary forces.'*^ 

The marcpiis of Hertford was a nobleman of 
the greatest quality and character in the king- 
dom, and, equally with the king, desi'cndeti, 
by a female, from Henry VII. During the 
reign of James, he had attempted, without 
having obtained the consent of that monarch, 
to many Arabella Stuart, a lady nearly related 
to the crown ; and, upon discovery of his 
intentions, had been obliged, for some time, 
to fly the kingdom. Ever after, he was looked 
on with an evil eye at court, from which, in 
a great measure, he withdrew ; and living in 
an independent manner, he addicted himself 
entirely to literary occupations and amuse- 
ments. In proportion as the king declined 
in popularity, Hertford’s character floiinsheil 
with the people ; and when this parliament < 
assembled, no nobleman possessed more ge- 
neral favour and authority. By his sagacity, 
he soon perceived, that the commons, not 
content with correcting the abuses of govern- 
ment, were carried, by the natural current 
of power and popularity, into the opposite 
extreme, and were CMmiinitting violations, no 
less dangerous than the former, upon the 
English constitution. Immediately he devoted 
himself to the support of the king's falling 
authority, and was prevailed with to be go- 
vernor to the young prince, and reside at 
court, to which, in the eyes of all men, be gave, 
his presence, a new lustre and authority. 
So high was hU character for mildness and. 
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humanity, that he still preserved, by means 
of these popular virtues, the public favour; 
and every one was sensible of tlie true motive 
of his change. Notwithstanding his habits of 
ease and study, he now exerted himself in 
raising an army for the king; and being 
named general of the western counties, where 
his intere.st chiefly lay, he began to assemble 
forces in Somersetshire. By the assistance of 
lord Seymour, lord I’autet, John Digby, son 
of the earl of Bristol, sir Francis Hawley, and 
others, he had drawn togetiier some appear- 
ance of an army; when the parliament, appre- 
hensive of the danger, sent the carl of Bedford 
with a considerable force against him. On his 
approach, Hertfonl was obliged to retire into 
Sherborne castle ; and, fiiuling that place un- 
lenablfs be himself passed over into Wales, 
leaving sir Ralph Hopton, sir John Berkeley, 
Digby, and other ofHcers, with their horse, 
consisting of about a hundred and twenty, to 
niariih into Cornwal, in hopes of finding that 
county better prepanul for their reception.** 

All the dispersed bodies of the parliamentary 
army were now ordered to march to North- 
ampton ; and the earl of Bssex, who had Joined 
them, found the whole amount to fifteen 
thousand men.'^ The king, though his camp 
had been gradually reiiiforei'd from all cpiarters, 
was sensible that he had no army which cxiuld 
cope with so formidable a force; and he 
thought it prudent, by slow nrArche.s, to retire 
to Derby, thence to Slireusbury, in <irder to 
eoiiiitenance the levies which Ids friends were 
making in those parts. At Wellington, a day’s 
inareh from Shrewsbury, he made a rendc'zvoiis 
of all his foree.s, and < aused his military orders 
to he read at the head of every regiment. 
That he might bind himself by rei'iproeal ties, 
he .solemnly made the following declaration 
before his whole army ; 

I do promise, in the presence of Almighty 
God, and as I hope for his blessing and ])ro- 
tection, that 1 will, to the utmost of my p<iwer, 
defend and maintain the true n'formed pro- 
testant religion, established in the church of 
Bngland, and, by the grace of God, in the same 
will live aAd die. 

“ I desire that the laws may ever be the 
measure of my government, and that the li- 
berty and property of the subject may be pre- 
* served by them with the same care as my own 
just rights. And if it please God, by his 
blessing on this army, raised for my iiecessai^ 
defence, to preserve me from the present re- 
bellion, 1 do solemnly and faithfully promise, 
in the sight of God, to maintain the just pri- 
vileges and freedom of parliament, and to 
govern, to the utmost of my power, by the 
known statutes and customs of the kingdom, 
<ind particularly to observe inviolably the laws 
to which 1 have given my consent this parlia- 
ment. Meanwhile, if this emergence, and the 


great necessity to which 1 am drivan, beget 
any violation of law, I hope it shall be imputed 
by God and man to the authors of this war ; 
not to me, who have so earnestly laboured Co 
preserve the jieace of the kingdom. 

• ^ When 1 willingly fail in these particulars, 
1 shall expect no aid or relief from man, nor 
any protection from above: but in this reso- 
lution 1 hope fur the cheerful assistance of all 
good men, and am confident of the blessing of 
heaven.” 

Though the concurrence of the church un- 
doubtedly increased the king's adherents, it 
may safely be aflirmed, that the high monar- 
chical doctrines, so much inculcated by the 
clergy, had never done him any real service. 
The bulk of that geriennis train of nobility and 
gentry who now attended the king in his dis- 
tresses, breathed the spirit of liberty, as well 
as of loyalty: and in the hope% alone of his 
submitting to a legal and liiplted governmsnt, 
wen* they willing, in his defence, to sacrifice 
their lives and fortunes. 

While the king’s army lay at Shrewsbury, 
and he was employing himself in collecting 
money, which he received, though in no great 
quantities, by voluntary contributions, and by 
the plate of the universities, which was sent 
him, the news arrived of an action, the first 
which bad happened in these wars, and where 
lie was successful. % 

On the appearance of commot&ns in England, 
the princes Rupert and Maiiitee, sons of the un- 
fortunate palatine, bad offered their service to 
the king; and the former, at that time, com- 
manded a body of horse,, which had been sent 
to Worcester, in order to watch the motions 
of Essex, who was marching towards that city. 
No sooner had the prince arrived, than he saw 
some cavalry of the enemy approaching the 
gates. Without delay, he briskly attacked 
them, ns they were defiling from a lane, and 
forming themselves. Colonel Sandys, who led 
then^ and who fought with valour, being 
mortally wounded, fell from his horse. The 
whole party was routed, and was pursued above 
a mile. The prince, hearing of Essex’s ap- 
proach, returned to the main body.*® This 
rencounter, though in itself of small import- 
ance, mightily raised the reputation of the 
royalists, and acciuired to prince Rupert the 
character of promptitude and courage; qua- 
lities which he eminently displayed durii»g the 
whole course of the war. 

The king, on mustering his army, fodnd it 
amount to ten thousand men. The earl of 
Lindesey, who in his youth had sought experi- 
ence of military service in the Low Countries,*^ 
was general ; prince Rupert commanded the 
horse : sir Jacob Astley, the foot : sir Arthur 
Aston, the dragoons: sir John HeyJon, the 
artillei^. Lord Bernard Stuart was at the 
head of a troop of guards. The estates and 
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revenue of this single troop, according to lord 
Clarendon's eumputation, were at least equal 
to those of all the members, who, at the com- 
mencement of war, voted in both houses. 
Their servants, under the command of sir 
William Killigrew, made another troop, apd 
always marched with their masters.^^ 

With this army the king left Shrewsbury 
(13th Oct.'), resolving to give battle as soon as 
possible to the army of the parliament, which, 
lie heard, was continually augmenting by sup- 
plies from London. In order to bring on an 
action, he directed his march towards the 
capital, which, be knew, the enemy would not 
abandon to him. Essex had now received his 
instructions. The import of them was, to 
present a most humble petition to the king, 
and to rescue him and the royal family from 
those desperate malignants, who had seized 
their persons^' ^ Two days after the depar- 
ture of the royali^s from Shrewsbury, he left 
WTorcestcr. Though it be couinioiily easy in 
civil wars to get inteUigcnce, the armies were 
within six miles of each other, ere either of the 
generals was acquainted with the approach of 
his enemy. Shrewsbury and Worcester, tlie 
places from which they set out, are above 
twenty miles distant ; yet had tin* two armies 
marched ten days in this mutual ignorance. 
So much had military skill, during a long 
peace, decaye^in England/^^^ 

BATTLE OF'EDGE-llILL. OcL 33. 

The royal army lay near Banbury: that of 
the parliament at Kfinton, in the eoutity of 
Warwic. Eniioe Rupert sent intelligence of 
tlie eiicnSy's approaeli. Though the <lay was 
far adytanetMl, the king resolved upon the 
attack: Essex drew up his men to receive 
him. . Sir Faithful Fortescue, who had levied 
a troop for the Irish wars, had been obliged 
to serve in the parliamentary army, and was 
now |JOSted on the left wing, commanded by 
Ramsay, a Scotchman. No sooner did* the 
king’s army approach, than Fortescue, order- 
ing his troop to discharge their pistols in the 
ground, put himself under the command <»f 
prince Rupert. Partly from this incident, 
partly from the furious shock made upon 
them by the prince; that whole wing of cavalry 
immediately fled, and were pursued for two 
miles. The right wing of the parliament's 
army had no l)ctter success. Chased from 
their ground by Wilmot and sir Arthur Aston, 
they also took to flight. The king's body of 
reserv.', commanded by sir John Biron, judging, 
like raw soldiers, that all was over, and im- 
patient to have some lehare in the action, 
heedlessly followed the chase, which their left 
wing had precipitately led them. Sir William 
Balfour, who commanded Essex's reserve, per* 
ceived (he advantage ; he wheeled about upon 


the king's infantry, now quite unfurnished of 
horse; and he made great havoc among them. 
Lindesey, the general, was mortally wounded, 
and taken prisoner. His son, endeavouring 
his rescue, fell likewise into the enemy's hands. 
Sir Edmund Vemey, who carried the king's 
standard, was killed, and the standard taken ; 
but it was afterwards recovered. In this 
situation, prince Rupert, on his return, found 
affairs. Eveiy thing bore the appearance of a 
defeat instead of a victory, with wbicdi he had 
hastily flattered himself. Some advised the 
king to leave the field : but that prince rejected 
such pusillanimous counsel. Th** cwo ariiiicA 
faced each other fur some time, and neither 
of them retained courage suflicieut for a new 
attack. All night they lay under arms ; and 
next tiKiniiiig found themselves in sight of 
each other. General, as weU as soldier, on 
botli sides, seemed averse to renew the battle. 
Essex fir^t diew off, and retired to Warwie. 
Th<‘ king returned to his former (|uarters. Five 
thousand men arc said to have been found 
d4-:ul on the field of battle ; and the loss of the 
two armies, as i<.r as we can jutlgc by the 
opposite ae(*(»iinl!», was nearly e(|ual. Such 
w:is the cicnt of this first buttle, fought at 
Keiuton, or Edge-hill. 

Some of r.ssex’s horse, who had been driven 
off the field in the begiiiniiig of the action, 
flying to a great distance, carried news of a 
total defeat, and struck a mighty terror into 
the city and parliament. After a few day.s, 
a more just account arrived; and then the 
parliament pretended to a complete vieton’.'^'* 
Th<‘ king also, on bis part, wa.s not wanting 
to display his advantages; though, except the 
taking of Banbury, a few days after, be ha<l 
few marks of \jetory to boast of. He con- 
tiiined Ids march, and took possession of 
Oxford, the only town in his dominions which 
was altogether at his devotion. 

After the royal army was recruited and re- 
freshed ; as the weather still continued favour- 
able, it Wfis again put in motion. A party of 
horse approached to Reading, of which Martin 
was appointed governor by the pariiaiiiciit. 
Both governor and garrison were s4ii!ed with 
a panic, and fled with precii>itatiaii to London. 
The king, hoping that eveiyr thing would yield 
before him, advanced wvith his whole army to 
Reading. The parliament, who, instead of 
their fond expectations, that Charles would 
never he able to collect an army, had now the 
prf>spect of a civil war, bloocly, and of uncer- 
tain event ; were farther alarmed at the near 
approach of the royal army, while their own 
forces lay at a distance. They voted an ad- 
dress for a treaty. The king’s nearer approach 
to Colebroke quickened their advances for 
peace. Northumberland and Pembroke, with 
three commoners, presented the address of 
both houses; in which they besought his 
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majesty to appoint some convenient place where 
be might reside till committees could attend 
him with proposals. The king named Windsor, 
and desired that their garrison might be re> 
moved, and his own troops admitted into that 
castle.*^ 

Meanwhile Essex, advancing by hasty 
marGhe.s, had arrived at London (3Qth Nov.) 
itiit neither the presence of his army, nor 
the precarious hopes of a treaty, retarded 
the king's approaches. Charles attacked, at 
Brentford, two regiments quartered there, and 
after a sharp action beat them from that vil- 
lage, and took about five hundred prisoners. 
The parliament had sent orders to forbear all 
hostilities, and bad expected the same from 
the king; though no stipulations to that pur- 
pose had been mentioned by their comtnis- 
siuiiers. Loud ;;omplaiiits were raised against 
this alt ack, as if it had lieen the most apparent 
perfidy, and breach of treaty.** Inflamed with 
resentment, as well as anxious for its own 
safety, the city inarched its trained bands in 
excellent order, and joined the army under 
Essex- The parliamentary army now amoiyitiMl 
to above twenty-four thousand men, ami was 
much superior to that of the kiug.*^ After 
both armies had faced each othiir for .some 
time, ( harles drew oif and retired to Reading, 
thence to Oxford. 

While the principal armies on both sides 
were kept in inaction by tlie winter season, 
the king and imrliamcut were employed in 
real preparations for war, and in seeming ad- 
vances towards peace. By means of contri- 
butions or assessments, levied by the horse, 
Charles maiutaiiied his cavalry: by loans and 
Voluntary presents, sent him from alt parts of 
the kiugilom, he supported his infantry: but 
the supplies were still very unequal to the 
necessities under which he laboured.*** The 
parliament had much greater rcsource.s for 
money ; and had, by consequence, every mili- 
tary preparation in much greater order and 
abundance. Besides an imposition levied in 
London, amounting to the five-aiid-twentieth 
part of every one's substance, they established 
on that city a weekly assessment of ten thou- 
sand pounds, and another of twenty-three thou- 
sand five hundred and eighteen, on the rest of 
the kingdom.*? Atid their authority was 
at present established in most counties, they 
levied these taxes with regularity; though 
they amounted to sums much greater than 
the nation had formerly paid to tlte public. 

0 

NEGOTIATION AT OXFORD. 

Thb king and parliament sent reciprocally 
their demands ; and a treaty commenced, but 
without any cessation of hostilities, as had at 
first been proposed. The carl of Northuiii- 
berland, and four members of the lower house, 


came to Oxford as commissioners.*^ In this 
treaty the king perpetually Insistied on the 
re-establishmeiit of the crown in its legal 
powers, and on the restoratiuti of his consti- 
tutional prerogative:** the parliament sliU 
re|iuired new concessions, and a farther abridg- 
ment of regal authority, as a nM>re effectual 
remedy to their fears and jealousies. Finding 
the king supported by more forces, and a 
greater party than they had ever looked for, 
they seemingly abated somewhat of those 
extravagant conditions which they had for- 
merly claimed ; but their demands were still 
too high for an equal treaty. Besides other 
articles, to which a complete victoiy alone could 
entitle them, they required the king in express 
terms utterly to abolish episcopacy ; a demand 
which, before, they had only insinuated: and 
they required, that all other ecclesiastical 
controversies should be determined hy their 
assembly of divines; that ij, in the maiyier 
the most repugnant to the inclinations of the 
king and all his partisans. They insisted, that 
he should submit to the punishment of bis 
most faithful adherents. And they desired 
him to acquiesce in their settlement of the 
militia„^and to confer on their adherents the 
entire power of the sword. In answer to the 
king's proposal, that his magazines, towns, 
forts, and ships, should be restored to him, 
llic ])arliameut required, that t^ey should be 
put into such hands as they could confide in 
the nineteen propositions, which they formerly 
sent to the king, showed their inclination to 
abolish monarchy : they only asked, at pi'esent, 
the power of doing it. And having now, in 
the eye of the law, been^guilty of treason, by 
levying war against their sovereign ;*it is evi- 
dent til at their fears and jealousies must, on 
that account, have multiplied extremely ; and 
have rendered their personal safety, which they 
interwove with the safety of the nation, still 
more iiR'ompatihle with the authority of the 
monarch. Though the gentleness and lenity 
of tlte king's temper might have ensured tliem 
against schemes of future vengeance; they 
preferred, as is, no doubt, natural, an inde- 
pendent security, accompanied too with so- 
vereign power, to the station of sulijects, and 
that not entirely guarded from all apprehen- 
sions of danger. [See note (G) at the end qf 
this 

The conferences went no farther than the 
first demand on each side. The parliament, 
finding that there was no likelihood of coming 
to any agreement, suddenly recalled their com- 
missioners. 

A military enterprise, which they had con- 
eerted early in the sip'ing, was immediately 
undertaken. Reading, the garrison of the 
king's which lay nearest to London, was es- 
teemed a place of considerable strength in 
that age, when the art of attacking towns was 
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not well understood in Europe, and was totally 
unknown in England. The earl of Essex sat 
down before this place (15th April) with an 
army of eijg^hteen thousand men ; and carried 
on the siege by regular approaches. Sir Arthur 
Aston, the governor, being wounded, colcyiel 
Fielding succeeded to the command. In a 
little time the town was found to be no longer 
in a condition of defence ; and though the king 
approached, with an intention of obliging Essex 
to raise the siege, the disposition of the par- 
liamentary army was so strong, as rendered the 
design impracticable. Fielding, therefore, was 
contented to yield the town (27th April), on 
condition that he should bring off all the gar- 
rison with the honours of war, and deliver up 
deserters. This last article was thought so 
ignominious and so prejudicial to the king*B in- 
terests, that the governor was tried by a coun- 
cil of war, and condemned to lose his life, for 
cotytenting to it. ^.His sentence was afterwards 
remitted by the king.^‘ 

Essex's army had been fully supplied with 
all necessaries from London: even many su- 
perfluities and luxuries were sent them by the 
care of the zealous citizens : yet the hardships, 
which they suffered from the siege, di|riiig so 
early a season, had weakened them to such a 
degree, that they were no longer fit for any 
new enterprise. And the two armies, for some 
time, encarnfurd in the neighbourhood of each 
other, without attempting, on either side, any 
action of momeiilit 

Besides the military operations between the 
principal armies, which lay in the center of 
England ; each county, each town, each family 
almost, was divided within itself; and the 
most viofbnt convulsions shook the whole king- 
dom. Throughout the winter, continual efforts 
had every where been made by each party to 
surmount its antagonist; and the English, 
roused from the lethargy of peace, with eager, 
though unskilful hands, employed against their 
fellow-citizens their long-neglected weajions. 
The furious zeal for liberty and presbyterian 
discipline, which had hitherto run uncontrolled 
throughout the nation, now at last excited an 
equal ardour for monarchy and episcopacy; 
when the intention of abolishing these ancient 
modes of government was openly avowed by 
the parliament. Conventions for neutrality, 
though in several counties they had been en- 
tered into, and confirmed by the most solemn 
oaths, yet, being voted illegal by the two houses, 
were immediately broken and the fire of 
discord was spread into every quarter. The 
altercation of discourse, the controversies of 
the pen, but, above all, the declamations of 
the pulpit, indisposed th%miiids of men towards 
each other, and propagated the blind rage of 
party Fierce, however, and inflamed as were 
the dispositions of the English, by a war both 
civil and religious, that great destroyer of 


humanity; all the events of this period are 
less distinguished by atrocious deeds either of 
treachery or cruelty, than were ever any intes- 
tine discords, which had so long a continuance. 
A circumstance which will be found to reflect 
great praise on the national character of that 
people, now so unhappily roused to arms. 

In the north, lord Fairfax commanded for 
the parliament, the earl of Newcastle fur the 
king. The latter nobleman began those asso- 
ciations which were afterwards so much prac- 
tised in other parts of the kingdom. He united 
ill a league for the king the counties of North, 
uniberlaiid, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
the bishopric, and engaged, some time after, 
other counties in the same association. Finding 
that Fairfax, assisted by Hotham and the gar- 
rison of Hull, was making progress in the 
southern parts of Vorkshire, be advanced with 
a body of four thousand men, and took posses- 
sion of York. At Tadcaster, he attacked the 
forces of the parliament, and dislodged them . 
but his victory was not decisive. In other ren- 
roiJiiters he obtained some ineonsiderable ad 
vantages. But the chief benefit which resulted 
from his enterprises was, the establishing of the 
king's authority in all the northern provinces. 

In another part of the kingdom, lord Broke 
was killed by a shot, while be was taking posses- 
sion of Litchfield for the parliament.^* After 
a short combat, near Stafford, between the 
earl of Northampton and sir John Gell, the 
former, who commanded the king's forces, was 
killed, while he fought with great valour, and 
his forces, discouraged by his death, though 
they had obtained the advantage in the action, 
retreated into the town of Stafford.^'** 

Sir William Waller began to distinguish him- 
self among the generals of the parliament. 
Active and indefatigable in his operations, rapid 
and enterprising ; lie was fitted by his genius to 
the nature of the war ; which, being managed 
by raw troops, conducted by inexperienced 
commanders, afforded success to every bold 
and sudden undertaking. After taking Win- 
chester and Chichester, he advanced towards 
Gloucester, which was in a manner blockaded 
by lord Herbert, who had levied ccassiderable 
forces in Wales for the royal parly.*® While 
he attacked the Welsh on one side, a sally from 
Gloucester made imprassioh on the other. Her- 
bert was defeated ; flve hundred of his men 
killed on the spot ; a thousand taken prisoners ; 
and h« himself escaped with some difficulty to 
Oxford. Hereford, esteemed a strong town, 
defended by a considerable garrison, was sur- 
rendered to Waller, from the cowardice of 
colonel Price the governor. Tewkesbury un- 
derwent the same fate. Worcester refused him 
admittance; and Waller, without placing any 
garrisons in liis new conquests, retired to Glou- 
cester, and he thence joined the army under 
the earl of Essex.*^ 
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VICTORIES OF THE ROYALISTS IN 
THE WEST. 

But the most romarkable actions of valour, 
during this winter-season, were performed in 
the west. When sir Ralph Hopton, with his 
small troop, retired into Cornwall before tlie 
earl of Bedford, that nobleman, despising* so 
inconsiderable a force, abandoned the pursuit, 
and committed the care of suppressing the 
n>yal party to the sheriffs of the county. But 
the affections of Cornwall were much inclint*d 
to the* kiug’s 8€?rvice. While sir Richard Buller 
and sir Alexander Carew lay at Launceston, 
and employed themselves in executing the par- 
liaments ordinance for the militia, a iiieetiug 
of the county was asseiuhled at Truro; and 
after Hopfoii produced his comniission from 
the earl of Hertford, the king's general, it was 
agreed to execute the laws, and to cx}>el these, 
invaders of the county. Tim train-hands were 
accortlingly levied, Launceston taken, and all 
Coruwidl reduced to peace and to ohedienee 
under the king. 

It had been usual f<ir the royal party, on the 
eomniericeinent of these disorders, to claim, on 
all oeeasions, the strict execution of the laws, 
which they knew were favourable to them; 
and the parliament, rather than have recourse 
to the plea of necessity, and .avow the trans- 
gression of any statute, had also been accits* 
tomed to warp the laws, and by forced con- 
st ructions to interpret them in their own 
favour.^® But though the king w'as naturally 
the gainer by such a ii»»*tbod of etunlucting 
war, and it w<xs by favour oi' law that the train- 
bands were raised in Cairnwall ; it ayipearctl 
that those nnaxims were now prejudicial to the 
royal party. These troops con Id not legally, 
without their own consent, be carried out of 
the county; and consequently, it w’as im]>os- 
sible to push into Devonshire the advantage 
which they had obtained. The Cornish royal- 
ists, therefore, bethought themselves of levying 
a force which in%ht be more serviceable. Sir 
Bevil (vranville, the most beloved man of chat 
country, siP Ralph Hopton, sir Nicholas Slan- 
^ning, Arundel, and Trevaiinion, undertook, at 
their own charges, to raise an .army for the 
jiing; and their great interest in Cornwall 
soon enabled them to effect their purpose. The 
parliament, .alarmed at this a]ipearanee of the 
royalists, gave a commission to Ruthv«»ii, a 
Scotehmiin, governor of Plymouth, to iiiareh 
with all the forces of Dorset, Somerset, and 
Devon, and make an entire conquest of Corn- 
wall. The earl of Stamford followed him at 
Rome distance with a considerable supply. 
Ruthven, having entered Cornwall by bridges 
thrown over the Tamar, Inasteiied tt> an action ; 
lest Stamford should join him, and obtain the 
honour of that victory which he looked for 


with assurance. The royalists, in like manner, 
were impatient to bring the affair to a decision 
before Ruthven's army should receive so con- 
siderable a reiiiforcenient. The battle was 
fought on Bradoc l>own ; and the king's forces, 
tlioqgh inferior in number, gave a total defeat 
to their enemies. Ruthven, with afew broken 
troops, fled to Saltiish ; and when that town 
was taken, he escaped, with some difficulty, 
and almost alone, iuto Plymouth. Stamford 
retired, and distributed bis forces into Ply- 
mouth and Exeter. 

BATTLE OF STRATTON. May. 16. 

NonviTifSTANDiNc; these advantages, the 
extreme want both of money and ammunition 
under which the ('ornish royalists laboured, 
obliged them to enter into a convention of 
neutrality with the parliamentary party in 
Devonshire; and this neutraj^ly neld all tjje 
wintersc.'ison. In the spring it was broken 
by the authority of the twi» houses; and war 
rcc<»mmeiK-ed with great appearanee of disad- 
vantage to the king’s ji.arty. Stamford, having 
assembled a strong body of near seven thousand 
men, weR supplied with money, provisions, and 
ainmiinition, advanced upon the royalists, who 
were not half his number, and w'erc opj)ressed 
by ever)^ kind of necessity. Despair, joincfl to 
the luatural gallantry of these froops, eom- 
manded by the prime geutr}' of’ the county, 
made them resolve, by one vigorous effort, to 
overcome all these disadvantages. Stamford 
being encamped on the top of a high hill near 
Stratton, they attacked hyn in four divisions, 
at five in the morning, having lain all night 
under arms. One division w'as runinii6ided by 
lord Mohun and sir Ralph flopton, aiiuth(*r by 
sir Bevil Granville and sir John Berkeley, a 
third by Slanniiig and Trevannioii, a fourth by 
Basset and Codolphin. In this manner the 
action began ; the king's forces pressing with 
vigour those four ways up the hill, .and their 
enemies obstinately defending themsidves. 
The fight continued with doubtful sueceas, till 
word was brought to the chief officers of the 
Cornish, that their .ammunition was spent to 
less than four barrels «)f powder. This defect, 
which they concealed from the soldiers, they 
resolved to supply by their valour, I'hey agreed 
to advance without firing till they should reach 
the top of the hill, and could be on equ.al 
ground with the enemy. The courage of the 
officers was so well seconded by the soUKers, 
that the royalists bc*gan on all sides to gain 
ground. M.ajor-general Chidley, who com- 
manded the parliamentary army (for Stamford 
kept at a distance) faileit not in his duty ; and 
when he saw his men recoil, he himself ad- 
vanced with a good stand of pikes, and piercing 
into the thickest of the enemy, was at last 
overpowered by nuinl>ers, and taken prisoner. 
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His anuy, njii)n this disaster, gave grouivd 
apace ; insomuch that the four parties of the 
royalists, growing nearer and nearer as they 
ascended, at length met together upon the 
plain at the top; where they embraced with 
great joy, and signalized their victory with 
loud sliouts and mutual congratulations.*'^^ 

BA'ITLE OF LANSDOVVN. July 5. 

Aficr this success, the attention both of 
King and parliatiieiit was tiirnc'd towards the 
west, as to a very important scene of action. 
I'lie king sent thither the marquis of H<*r<tord 
and prince Maurice with a rcinloreemeut of 
cavalry; who having joined the Cornish army, 
soon over- ran the county of Devon; and ad- 
vancing into that of Somef'ict, be«an to reduce 
it to ohcdifUH'c. On the other hand, the j)ar- 
lianient haying supplied sir William Waller, 
iq whom they ipncli tni!»led, with .a complete 
.irmv, dispatched him west w arris, in order to 
check the ]»p>';rcss 4 jI the* rosalists. After 
some skirmishes, the two armies met at Lans- 
dow n, near Ikith, and fou«;ht a jiitclied hat lie, 
W'itli great loss on both sides, hut without any 
decisive eictit.'*^ I'lie gallant Gra^^ville was 
there killed; and Hopton, hy the blowing up 
of some powder, was rlangeronsly hurl. The 
royalists next aftr’iiipted to march eastward^, 
and to joi|. their forces to the king’s at 
Oxford : bntHValler bung on their rear, and 
infesterl their •.•nareh till lin y reaeVied the 
Deviz<‘s. Reinforced hy additional troops, 
which flocked to him from all quarters, he so 
much snrjiassed the ro\alists in numh< r, th;it 
they durst no longer continue their tnareli, or 
i'\p<ise*i;heinselves to the hazanl of an action. 
It was resolved, tint Ih-rtfurd and prince 
Maurice should proceed with the <*avalry; and 
having procured a reinforcement from the 
king, should hasten hack to the relief of their 
friends. W'alh r was m> confident of taking 
this lx Illy of infautry, now *abaiKloned hy the 
horse, that he wrote to the tiarliaincuV, tln^t 
their work was done, and tint hy the next 
post he would inform them of the uuiiiher and 
r|uality of the prisoners, lint the king, even 
before Hertford’s arrival, hearing of the great 
difficulties to which his western army w'as re- 
duced, had prepared a considerable body of 
cavalry, which he immediaUdy dispatched to 
their siic'euur under the command of lord 
Wilmot. Waller drew up on Uoundway-dowu, 
ahesut two miles from the Devizes (13th 
July); and advancing with his cavalry to fight 
Wi'riiot, and prevent his conjunction with the 
Cornish iiifanlry, was received with equal 
valour by the royali9|.s. After a sharp action 
he was totally routed, and flying with a few 
horse, escaped to Bristol. Wilinut, seizing the 
enemy's cannon, and having joined his friends, 
whom be came to relieve, attacked Waller’s 


infantry with redoubled courage, drove tliciii 
off the field, and routed and dispersed the 
whole ariiiy.^* 

'I'lns important victory following so cpiick 
after many other successes, struck great dis- 
may into the parliament, and gave an ahirtii 
to their prineiptd army commanded by Essex. 
Waller exclaimed loudly against that general, 
for allowing Wilmot to pass him, and proceed 
without any interruption to the succour of 
the distressed infantry at the Devizes. But 
Essex, finding Chat his army fell continually to 
decay after tlic siege of Reading, was resolved 
to remain upon the defensive; 'md the weak- 
ness of the king, and his vv.ant of all military 
stores, had also restrained the activity of the 
royal army. No action had happened in that 
]>art of Engknid, except one skirmish, which 
of itself was of no great coi^eqiience, and was 
rendered memorable by the death alone of the 
famous Hatnhden. 

C'olonel IJrrey, a Seotehiiian, who served in 
the parliamentary army, having received some 
disgust, came to Oxford, and oflcrcil his ser- 
vicih to the kii,g. In order to prove the sin- 
cerity of In*, eoiiversiou, he informed priiu-e 
Rupert of the loose disposition of the cnemy'a 
quarteis, and exhorted him to Ibriii some 
attempt upon them. The prince, who was 
entirely fitted for that kind of service, falling 
suddenly upon the diqiersed bodies of Essex's 
army, routed two regiments of cavalry and 
inie of infantry, and carried his ravages within 
two miles of the general’s quarters. Tlie 
alarm being given, every one mounted on 
horseback, in order to pursue the prince, to 
recover the prisoners, and to repair the dis- 
grace which the army had sustained. Among 
the rest, Hamhden, who had a regiment of 
infantry that lay at a distance, joined the 
horse as a volunteer; and overtaking the 
royalists on Chalgrave field, entered into the 
thickest of the battle. By the bravery and 
activity of Rupert, the king’s troops were 
brought olF, and a great booty, together with 
two hundred prisoners, was conveyed to Oxford. 
But what most pleased the royalists was, the 
expectation that some disaster hi|4 happened 
to Hambden, their capital and much dreaded 
enemy. One of the prisoners taken in the 
action said, that he m'RS confident Mr. Hauihdeii 
WHS hurt : for be saw him, contrary to his 
usual custom, ride off the field, before the 
action was finished; bis bead banging down, 
and bis hand.s leaning upon bis horse's neck. 
Next day, tbe news arrived, that he was shot 
in the shoulder with a brace of bullets, and 
tbe bone broken. Some days after, he died, 
In exquisite pain, of bis wound ; nor eould his 
whole party, had their army met with a total 
overthrow, have been thrown into greater 
consternation. The king himself so highly 
valued him, that, either from generosity or 
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policy, he intended to have sent liiiii liis own 
surgeon to assist at his cure.'^^ 

Many were the virtues and talents of this 
eminent personage ; and his valour, during the 
war, had shone out with a lustre equal to that 
of the other aecoinplishiiicnts by which he had 
ever been distinguished. Affability in conver- 
sation ; temper, art, and elocpience in debate ; 
penetration and discernment in council ; in- 
cluslry, vigilance, and enterprise in action ; all 
these praises are unanimously ascribed to him 
by historians of the most ojiposilc parties, llis 
virtues too, and integrity, in all the duties of 
private life, are allowed to have been beyond 
exception: we must only he cant ions, notvvith- ; 
sttanding hi? generous zeal for liberty, not has- 
tily to ascribe to him the praises of a good 
citizen. Through all the horrors of ci\il war, 
he sought the abortion of inonnrchy, and sub- 
version of the constitution ; an cnil which, liad 
it hcni attainable hy peaceiiil measure.-., ou<;ht 
carcfiilly to Iiave been axoided by eveiy lover 
of his count ly. llul whether in the pxii^uit 
of this violent enti*rprise, he was ac'tuated by 
jirivatc ambition, or by bom -.t prcjinlices, de- 
riv<‘d from Ibe formei exorbitant ]iower.s of 
royally, it bel<ing> not to an historian of this 
age, scari'ely even to an intimate fruoid, posi- 
tively to delcrinine. CH) <tl the vnd of 

this fol, 

BRISTOL TAKEN. JiiJt/ 25. 

Essex, discouraged by this event, disina\<*d 
by the total rout ot Waller, was farther in- 
formed, that the cpir'en, xvlio landed in Hur- 
lingtoii-bay, had arrix .al at Oxford, and had 
hi ought from the north a reinforcement of 
three thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, 
Oislodgiiig from Thame and Avh'shury, xxhere 
he hail hitherto lain, he thought proper to 
retreat nearer London, ami he showed to his 
fi lends his broken and disheartened forces, 
which a few months before he had led into the 
field 111 so floiirisiring a condition. The king, 
freed from this enemy, sent his army xvchlxvard 
under prince Rupert, and, hy their conjunelioii 
with the Gartush troops, a fonnidahle force, 
«for niiitibcrs as well as reputation and valour, 
WHS com|ioscd. I'hat an enterprise, coi rc- 
spoTicient to men’s expectii^ions, might he un- 
dertaken, the prince resolved to lay siege to 
Hristul, the second town for riches and great- 
ness ill the kingdom. Nathaniel Eii lines, sou 
of lord Say, he himself, as well .as his father, 
a great parliamentary leader, was governor 
and commanded a garrison of two thousand 
five hundred foot, and two regiments, one of 
horse, another of dragoons. The fort ilieat ions 
not being eom]ilete or regular, it was resolved 
by pritu‘e Rupert to slurm the city ; and next 
morning, with little other provisions suitable 
to such a work, liesides the courage of the 


roops, the assault began. The Cornish, in 
three divisions, attacked the west side, with 
a resolution which nothing could control : 
but though the middle division had already 
iiiounted the wall, so great was the disadvaii- 
agCjof the ground, and so brave the defence 
jf the garrison, that in the end the assailants 
were repulsed with a considerable loss both of 
jlliecrs and soldiers. On the prince’s side, the 
assault was conducted with e(|ual courage, and 
nlinost with eijual loss, but with better success. 
)ne party, led hy lord Grandison, was indeed 
leatcii off, and the commander himself mor- 
tally worn idl'd : another, conducted by colonel 
iellasis, met with alike fate: but Washington, 
aith a le<as jiarty, iiiiding a place in the curtain 
weaker than the rest, broke in, and quickly 
made room for the horse to follow. By this 
rniption, however, nothing but the suburbs 
was yet gained: the entrance into the town 
was still more difliciilt : and h^the loss alrcaijy 
sii>t allied, as vxcll as by the prospect of farther 
Ungi-r, rvt*ry one xxsis cxlri'inely iliscmiraged : 
when, to the great .i*>y of the army, the cily 
leat a parley, 'fhe g.irr;‘'on was allowed to 
iiarchoul with their aims and baggage, l«-*aving 
their canyon, aminunition, and colourn. Tor 
ibis instance of lowardicc, I'icnnci» wax aficr- 
ixards tried hy a conrt-niartial, and condemned 
!o lose his head ; but the seiitciice was remitted 
>y t be general.' * % 

tireat complaints wore madi* of violences 
■ xen*ist‘<l on the garrison, ouiitrary to the 
‘apilnlation. An apology was made by the 
ro>alisls, a* if thtsi. were a retaliation for some 
'iolciiees committed on their friends at the 
urreiuler of Reading. Anti under pretence of 
like rt tall. itions, but reall}' inun the Aircme 
aniuiosiiy of the parties, weiesueli irregnlari- 
ties continued iluring the whole eourse of the 

The loss Mist. lined hy the royalists, in the 
s.iult of Bristol, was (‘oiisiderahle. I’ive 
hundred excellent soldiers ]>erished. Among 
those of eondition xvere Grandison, .Slanning, 
rrcvaniiiun, and Movie ^ Bellasis, Ashley, and 
sir .lohii Owen, were wounded: yet was the 
success, u])on the whole, so consith*r.djlc, as 
mightily raised the courage of the one party, 
and depressed that of the other. "I'lic king, to 
show that he was not intoxicated with good 
fortune, nor aspired to a total victory over the 
parliament, published a manifesto ; in wbicli 
he renewed the protest. at ion, formerly taken, 
with gnat solemnity, at the head of his ar»ny, 
and expressed his iirm intention of making 
peace upon the re-est.ihlisment of the eon- 
slitution. Having joined the camp at Bristol, 
and scut priiiee Mauriep with a detachment 
into Devonshire, be deliberated how to em- 
ploy the remaining forces in an eiiterprivse of 
moment. Some proposed, and .seemingly with 
reason, to maich directly to Londuii; where 
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every things was in confusion, where the army 
of the parliament was baffled, weakened, and 
dismayed, and where, it was hoped, either by 
an insurrection of the citizens, by victory, or 
by treaty, a speedy end might he put to tlie 
civil disorders. But this undertaking, by ntasoii 
of tin’ great number and force of the London 
militia, w^as thought by many to be attended 
with considerable difiietilties. Gloucester, lying 
within twenty miles, presented an easier, yet 
a veiy inijiortant conquest. It was the only 
remaining garrison possesstd by the parliament 
in those parts. Could that city be reduced, 
the king held the whole course of the Severn 
under his eoinmaiid; the rich and malcontent 
counties of the west, having lost all protec- 
tion from their friends, might be forced to pay 
high contributions, as an atonement for their 
disaifeetion ; an open comniunicatioii could 
be prescrvtvl between Wales and these new 
ctiiquests; and^ half of the kingdom, being 
entiiely freed from the enemy, and thus united 
into one firm body, might be employed in re- 
establishing tin* king’s uiitlmrity throughout 
the remainder. These* were the reasons fi>r 
embracing that resolution; fatal as it was ever 
esteemed, to the royal party.'’’ • 

SIEGE OF GLOUCESTER. 

The goveliior of Gloucester was one Massey, 
a soldier of fiirtuue, who, before he engaged 
with the parliaftieiit, had offered his .service 
to the king ; and as he was free from the fumes 
of enthusiasm, by w'hich most of the officers 
on that side were intoxicated, he would lend 
an eaijj it W'as presumed, to proposals for 
accommodation: but Massey wiis resolute to 
preserve an entire fididity to his masters; and 
though no enthusiast himself, he well knew 
how to employ to advantage that enthusiastic 
spirit so prevalent in his city and garrison. 
The summons to surrender (101b Aug.) allowed 
two hours for an answer : but before th^ltime 
expired, there appeared before the king two 
citizens, with lean, pale, sharp, and dismal 
visages : faces, so strange and uncouth, accord 
iiig to lord Clarendon ; rigure.s, so habited 
fttid accoutred, as at once moved the most 
severe countenance to mirth, and the rno.st 
cheerful heart to8adne.ss: it seemed impossible, 
that such messengers could bring less than a 
defiance. The men, without any circumstance 
of duty or good manners, in a pert, shrill, wii- 
rlisibayed accent, said, that they brought an 
answer from the godly city of Gloucester: 
and extremely ready were they, according to 
the historian, to give insolent and seditious 
replica to any ({uestibn ; as if their buBiues.s 
were chiefly, by provoking the king, to make 
him violate his own safe-conduct. The answer 
from the city was in these words : “ W>, the 
iiiliabitants, magistrates, officers and soldiers. 


within the garrison of Gloucester, unto his 
majesty’s gracious message return this bumble 
answer ; that we do keep this city according 
to our oaths and allegiance, to and for the 
use of his majesty, and of his royal posterity : 
and do accordingly conceive ourselves wholly 
bound to obey the commands of his majesty, 
signified by both houses of parliament : and 
are resolved, by (xod’s help, to keep this city 
accordingly.*’'*® After these preliminaries, the 
siege was resolutely iiiulertaken by the army, 
and .as resolutely sustained by the citizens and 
garrison. 

When int<‘lligenee of tlicsii'gc of Gloucester 
arrived in London, the Ctiiistt;rnation among 
the inhabitants was as great as if the enemy 
were already at their gates. The rapid progress 
of the royalists threatened the parliament with 
iiiiniediate siibjeetion : tht« factions and dis- 
eoiiti’nts aniong themselves, in the city, and 
throughout the neighbouring counties, prog- 
nosticated some dangerous division or insur- 
rection. I'hose parliamcntai^ leaders, it must 
be owned, who had introduced such mighty 
itinovalioiis in the English constitution, and 
who had projected .so much greater, had not 
eng.'tged in an enterprisi; which exceeded their 
courage and capacity. Great vigour, from the 
iM'giiiiiing, as well as wisdom, they had dis- 
played in all their counsels; and a furious, 
headstrong boily, broken loose from the re- 
straint of l.aw, had hitherto been retained in 
subjection under thc'ir authority, and firmly 
united by zeal and pas.sion, as by the most 
legal and established government. A small 
committee, on whom the two houses devolved 
their power, had directed all their military 
u|>crHtions, and had preserved a set;resy in de- 
liberation, and a pronqititude in execution, 
beyond what the king, notwithstanding the 
advantages pos.sessed by a single leader, had 
ever been able to attain. Sensible that no 
jealousy W'as by their partisans entertained 
against them, they had on all occa.sious exerted 
an authority much more despotic than the 
royali.sts, even during the pressing exigencies 
of war, could with patience endure in their 
sovereign. Whoever incurred tbeifklispleasure, 
or was exposed to their suspicions, was com-* 
niitted to prison, and prosecuted under the 
notion of dclinqiieifcy ; after all the old jails 
were full, many new ones were erected; and 
even the ships were crowded with the royalists, 
both gentry and clergy, who languished below 
decks, and perished in those unhealthy con- 
finements: they imposed taxes, the heaviest, 
and of the most unusual nature, by an ordi- 
nance of the two hou.se8 : they voted a com- 
mission for seriucstrations ; and they seized, 
wherever they liad power, the revenues of all 
the king's party and knowing that them- 
selves, and all their adherents, wei'e, by re- 
sisting the prince, exposed to the penalties of 
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laws, they resolved, by a severe administration 
to overcome these terrors, and to retain tlie 
people in obedience, by penalties of a more 
immediate execution. In the beginning^ of this 
suiiiiner, a combination, formed ag^ainst them 
in London, had oblig;cd them to exert the pleni- 
tude of their authority. 

Edmund Waller, the first refiner of English 
versification, was a member of the lower house ; 
a man of considerable fortune, and not more 
distinguished by his poetical genius than by his 
parliamentaiy talents, and by the politeness 
and elegance of his manners. As full of keen 
satire and invective in his eloquence, as of ten- 
derness and panegyric in his poetiy, he caught 
the attention of his hearers, and exerted the 
ntmost boldness in blaming those violent coun- 
sels, by which the commons were governed. 
Finding all opposition within doors to be fruit- 
less, he endeavoured to form a party without, 
which might oblige the parliament to accept of 
reasonable conditions, and restore peace to the 
nation. The charms <»f his cunversalioti, Joined 
to his character of courage and integrity, had 
procured him the entire confidence of Nor- 
thumhcrland, Conway, and every enilneiit 
person of either sex, who resided in London. 
They opened their breasts to him witliout re- 
serve, and expressed their efisapprohation of 
the furious measures pursued by the commons, 
and their wishes that some expedient could he 
found for stopping so impetuous a career. Tom- 
kins, Waller's brother- in-taw, and Chaloner, 
the intimate friend of Tomkins, had enter- 
tained like seiitiinents: and as the connexions 
of these two geiitleineu lay chiefly in the city, 
they informed Waller, that the same abhor- 
rence of war prevailed there, among all men of 
reason and moderation. Upon reflection it 
seemed not impracticable, that a combination 
might be formed between the lords and citi- 
zens; and, by mutual concert, the illegal taxes 
he refused, which the parliaineiit, withouttluf 
royal assent, imposed on the people. While this 
affair was in agitation, and lists were making of 
sueh as they conceived to be well affected to 
their dcsig;||, a servant of Tomkins, who had 
• overheard their discourse, immediately carried 
intelligence to Pyiii. Waller, Tomkins, and 
Chaloner were seized, aqd tried by a court- 
•niartial.^® They were all three condemned, 
and the two latter executed on gibbets erected 
before their own doors. A covenant, as a test, 
was taken**® by the lords and commons, and 
imposed on their army, and on all who lived 
within their quarters. Besides resolving to 
amend and reform their lives, the covenanters 
there vow, that they will never lay down their 
arms so long as the papists, now in open war 
against the parliament, shall, by force of arms, 
be protected from justice ; they express their 
abhorremee of the late conspiracy; and they 
promise to assist to the utmost the forces raised 


|jy both houses, against the forces levied by the 
king.'**® 

Waller, as soon as imprisoned, sensible of the 
great danger into which he had fallen, was so 
seized with the dread of death, that all his 
fonder spirit deserted him ; and he confessed 
whatever he knew witliout sparing his most 
intiiiiate friends, without regard t<» the confi- 
dence reposed in him, without distinguishing 
between the negligence of familiar conver- 
sation, and the schemes of a regular conspiracy. 
With the most profound dissiinulatiou, he 
counterreited such remorse of conscience, that 
his execution wjm put otf, out of mere Christian 
compassion, till he might recover the use of 
liih uikclersiaudiiig. He iiivitt^d visits from the 
ruling clergy of all sects; and while he ex- 
pressed his own penitence, he received their 
devout exhortations with huiikility and re- 
verence, as conveying dearer comiction and 
information than in his life hi^^had ever before 
attained. Presents too, of whi<‘h, as well as of 
flattery, these holy men were not insensible, 
were (lislributed among them ; as a small retri- 
hutioii for their prayers and ghostly counsel. 
And by all these artifices, more than from any 
regard to*the beauty of his genius, of which, 
during t.hat time of furious cant and faction, 
stuali account would he made, h(' prevailed so 
far as to have his life spared, and a fine of ten 
thousand pounds accepted in licq‘'of it.'’* 

The severity exercised against the conspi- 
racy, or rather project, of Waller, increased 
the authority of the parliament, and seemed 
to ensure them against like attempts for the 
future. Hut by the projjprt^^s of the king's 
arms, the defeat of sir William Waller, the 
taking of Bristol, the siege of Gloucester, a 
cry for peace was renewed, and with more 
violence than cvit. Crowds of women, with 
a petition for that purpose, flocked about the 
house, and were so clamorous and importunate, 
that orders were given for dispersing them ; 
and same of the females were killed in the 
fray.*** Bedford, Holland, and Conway had de- 
serted the parliament, and had gone to Oxford; 
Clare and Lovelace had followed them.*'* Nor- 
thumberland had retired to Ids country-seat 
Essex himself showed extreme dissatisfaction, 
and exhorted the parliament to make* peace.*** 
The upper house sent down terms of accom- 
modation, more moderate than had hitlierto 
been insisted on. It even passed by a majority 
among the commons, that these proposals 
should be transmitted to the king. The "zea- 
lots took the alarm. A petition against peace 
was framed in the city, and presented by Pen- 
uington, the factious mayor. Multitudes at- 
tended him, and reiiew1?d all the former me- 
naces against the moderate party.** The 
pulpits thundered, and rumours were spread 
of twenty thousand Irish, who had landed, and 
were to cut the throat of every protestant.*® 
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The majority was a^aiii turned to the othc»r 
side; and all thoii^^hts of paeifiearKin liniijr 
dropped, every preparation was inatle for 
resist.inee, aiul for the immediate relief of 
Gloueest<‘r, on whieh the parliaitient was sen- 
sible all their hopes of success in the war did 
so much depend. 

Massey, resolute to make a vi-^orous defence, 
and having under his eomniaiid a city and gar- 
rison ainhiti<iiis of the crown of marly rdoni, 
had hitherto maintained the siege with »;ourage 
and .ihilities, and had luiieli retarded the ad- 
vaiu'es of the king's army. J4y eontiniial 
sallies, he iiihsted them in tlieir trenches, and 
gained sudden advantages over them ; by dis- 
puting every ioeli of ground, he repressed the 
vigour and ahuTity of their courage, elated hy 
h»rnu?r successes. IJis gairison, however, was 
reduced to the last extnnnity ; and he failed 
not, from t?me to time, to inform the parlia- 
ment, that, nidess speedily relieved, hi* shfiuld 
be nec<'ssiiatcd, from the extreme uanl of 
provisions and ammunition, to open hir> gates 
to the enemy. 

The parli.unent, in order to rejiair their 
broken condition, and put themsejves iti a 
posture of d(‘fenee, now ex<Tted to the utmost 
their power and authority. They voteil th.at 
an army shotdd he levied under sir William 
Waller, wh^jti, nolwithsianding his misfor- 
tunes, they hauled with exlraordinarv caresses. 
Having assoeinU'd in their cause the counties 
of Hertford, Essex, Camhndge, Noriolk, 
.SuflTolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, tliey gave 
the earl of Maiiehester a commission to be 
general of the assof-iation, and appointed an 
army ta be h;vie<l under his command. But, 
above all, they were intent that Essex’s army, 
on whieh their whole fortune depended, should 
be put in a condition of marching against the 
king. They excited afresh their preachers to 
furious doelamatioiis .against the royal c.ause. 
They even enifdoyod the ex]iedicnt of pressing, 
though abolished by a late law, for whif^i they 
had strenuously contended.-^’ Atid they en- 
gaged the city to send four regiments of its 
militia to the relief of Gloucester, All .shops, 
meanwhile, were ordered to be shut ; and every 
man expected, with the utmo.st anxiety, the 
event of that important enterpnsfi.^® 

Essex, carrying with him a well-appointed 
army of fourteen thousand men, took tlie road 
of Bedford and Leicester; and though inferior 
in cff.valry, yet by the mere force of conduct 
and discipline, he passed over those open cham- 
paign countries, and defended himself from 
the enemy's horse, who had advanced to meet 
him, and who infestcil him during his whole 
march. As he approached to Gloucester, the 
king was obliged to raise the siege, and 0 )>cn 
the way for Essex to enter that city. 'The 
necessities of the garrison were extreme. One 
i>arrel of powder was their whole stock of am- 


miiiiitioii nimainiiig; and their other provi- 
sions were in the same proportitni. Essex had 
brought with him military stores; and the 
iieighlKuiring country abundantly supplied him 
with vielnals of every kind. The inhabitants 
h.'id ejirefiilly concealed all provisions from the 
king's army, and protending to he quite ex- 
hausted, held reserved their stores for that 
cause whieh they so much favoured. 

7'hc chief dilVieiilty still nnnained. Essex 
dreaded a battle with the king’s army, on ac- 
count of its gieat. siqieriority in c.ivalry ; and 
he resolved to return, if jiossible, without run- 
ning ih.it hazard. He lay liveilays at Tewkes- 
bury, whieh was his first stage afti-r leaving 
Glouce.ster; and he feigned, hy some prepara- 
th'ns, to point towards Worcester. By a 
forced march during the piglit, he reached 
Cirencester, and obtained the double advantage 
of p.'issiiig unmolested an open country, and 
of surprising :i convoy id‘ provisions whirli lay 
ill that tovvn.'*^' Without delav he proceeded 
towards London ; hut when he reaeheil New- 
huri, he was surprised to find that the king, 
hv hasty inarches, h ul ariiied b'd'ore him, 
and was alteady ]>osses&ed of the i»laee. 

BArrLE OF NEWBURY. S<‘pl. 20. 

An action was now unavoidable ; and Essex 
prepared for it with presence of mind, and iiot 
without military eoiiduet. On botli sides, the 
battle was fought with flesj»erate valour and a 
steady braver}'. Essex's hoi.se were several 
times broken hy the king’s, but his infantry 
maintained themselves in firm array; and, be- 
sides giving a continued fire, they presented an 
inxiiir-ibli' ranqiart of pikes against the fiirioiis 
shock of ]>nnee Rupert, and those gallant 
troops of gentry, of which the rny.al cavalry 
was chiefly composed. The militia of London 
csprciidly, though utterly unacquainted with 
action, tfiough dr.'iwn Imt a few days before 
from their ordinary oreupations, yet having 
learned all military exereise.s, and being ani- 
mated with unconquerable zeal for the cause 
in which they were imgaged, equalled, on this 
occasion, what could be expected from the most* 
veteran forces. While the armies were engaged 
with the utmost ardour, night put an end to 
the action, and left the victory undecided; 
Next morning, Essex proceeded on his march ; 
and though his rear w.as once put in some dis- 
order by an Incursion of the king's horse, he 
reached London in safety, and received applause 
for his condiiet and success in the whole entei- 
prisc. The king followed him on hU march; 
and having taken possession of Reading, after 
the carl left it, he there established a garrison ; 
and straitened, hy that means, London, and the 
quarters of the enemy 

In the battle of Newbuiy, on the part of 
the kin^i besides the earls of Sunderland and 
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Carparvon, two noblemen of promising hopos^ 
were unfortunately slain, to the regret of every 
lover of ingenuity and virtue throughout the 
kingdom, Lueius Cary, viscount Falkland, 
.secretary of state. Before assembling the pre- 
sent parliament, this man, devoted to the 
pursuits of learning, and to the society of all 
the polite and elegant, had enjoyed himself in 
every pleasure, which a hue genius, a generous 
dispitsition, and an opulent fortune could 
afford. Called into public life, he stood fore- 
most in all attacks on the high prerogatives 
of the crown ; and displayed that masculine 
eloquence, and undaunted love of liberty, 
which, from his intimate acquaintance with 
! he siihlime spirits of antiquity, he had greedily 
iiiihibcd. When civil convulsions prot‘ceded 
to crxtrcmities, and it became requisite for him 
to choose his Side; he tempered the ardour of 
his zeal, and embraced the <icfciice of those 
luiiited powers which remained to monarchy, 
and whicii he deemed necessary for the support 
(d the English constitution. Still aiixitms, 
however, for his counlry, he seems to have 
dieaded the loo prosj>erous suc<*ess of his own 
p.u-ty as much as of the enemy; and, among 
his iidimate friends, <ifte!i, after a deep silence 
and freepuMjt sighs, he would, with a sad accent, 
reiterate the word fVffcc. In excuse for the 
too free exposing of his person, which seemed 
unsuitable in a secretary of state, he Jilleged, 
that it became him to he more active than other 
men in all hazardous enterprises, lest his im- 
patience for peace might lu‘ar the iinpiitation 
of cow ardicc or pusillanimity. From t he coni- 
mcncemeiitof Iht* war, his natural cheerfulness 
and vivacity became clouded ; and <’vcii his 
UMial attention to dress, required by his birth 
and station, gave way to a negligence which 
was easily ohservahle. On the morning of the 
battle ill whiehhe fell, he had shown some care 
of adorning his person ; and gave for a reason, 
that the enemy should not find his body in any 
slovenly, indceeiit sitnalion. “ 1 am weary,” 
Kiihjoined he, ** of the times, and foresee much 
misery to my country; but believe, that 1 shall 
he out of it vt? night.** This excellent person 
jvas but thirty-four years of age wheu a period 
was thus put to his life. 

The loss sustained oii^ both sides in the 
battle of Newbury, and the advanced season, 
obliged the armies to retire into winter 
quarters. 

ACTIONS IN THE NORTH. 

In the north, during this summer, the great 
interest and popularity of the earl, now created 
marquis of Newcastle, had raised a considerable 
foiice for the king ; and great hopes of success 
were entertained frertn that quarter. There 
appeared, however, in opposition to him, two 
men, on whom the event of the war finally de- 


])eiided, and who began about this time to be 
remarked for their valour and iniHtary conduct. 
These were sir I'lionias Fairfax, son of the 
lord of that name, and Oliver Cromwel. The 
former gained u considerable advantage at 
WaRc'field^'^ over a detachment of royalists, 
and took general Goring prisoner ; the latter 
ohtainiHl a victory at Gainshurow over a party 
couimandt'd by the gallant Cavendish, who 
perished in the action. But both these defeats 
of tlie royalists were more than sulTicieiitly 
compensated by the total lout of lord Fairfax 
at Atherton inoor,^’ ’ and the dispersion of his 
army. After tliis victory, Newcastle, with 
an army of fifteen thousand men, sat down be- 
fore Hull. Hothani was no longer governor of 
this place. That gentleman and his son, 
partly from a jealousy ciilcrtained of lord 
Tairfax, partly rcpcntingof their engagements 
against the king, had entered idto a corre- 
spondence with Newcastle, aiTIl had cxyireS 5 T‘d 
an intention of delivering Hull into his hands. 
Ihit tlu'ir conspiracy being detei'ted, they were 
stt'd j 1 { rit 1 ) Londo vht 

without any regard to their former services, 
they fell, both of them, victims to the severity 
of the parliament. 

Newcastle, having carried on the attack of 
Hull for some time, was ht^at ulf by a .sally of 
the garrison, and suffered so mpeh, that he 
thought proper to raise the sieg^.. About the 
same time, Manchester, who^ advanced from 
the eastern associated eountit‘s, having joined 
(Vomwel and young Fairfax, obtained a con- 
siderable victory over the royalists at Ilorn- 
eastle; where the two ofW'crs last meutiqned 
gained renown by their conduct and gallantry. 
AihI tlunigii fortune had thus balanced her 
favours, the king's party still remained much 
superior in those parts of Faigland ; and had it 
not been for the garrison of Hull, which kept 
Yorkshire in awe, a eonjunetion of the north- 
ern forces with the army in the stiuth might 
have Ijbcii made, and had probably enabled the 
king, instead of entering on the unfortunate, 
perhaps imprudent, enterprise of Gloucester, 
to inarch directly to London, and put an end 
to the war.®** 

While the military enterprises were carried 
on with vigour in England, gnd the event be- 
came every day more doubtful, both parties 
east their eye towards the neighlxiuring king- 
doms, and sought assistance for the finishing 
of that enterprise, in which their own ffirces 
experienced such furious opposition. The par 
lianient had recourse to Scotland ; the king tc 
Ireland. 

When the Scottish covenanters obtained that 
end, for which they so earnestly contended, the 
establishment of pre.shyterian discipline in their 
own country, they were not satisfied, but in- 
dulged still an ardent passion for propagating, 
by all methods, that mode of religion in the 
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neighbouring kingdunis. Having flattered 
themselves, in the fervour of their zeal, that, 
by su|)eriiatui*iil assistances, they should be 
eiiabli'd to carry their triumphant covenant to 
tlie gates of Rome itself, it behoved them first 
to render it prevalent in England, whi</n al- 
ready showed so great a disposition to receive 
it. Even in the articles of pacification, the> 
expressed a desire of uniformity in worship with 
England ; and the king, employing general ex- 
pressions, bad ajiproved of this inclination, as 
])ious and laudable. No sooner was there an 
appearance of a rupture, than the English par- 
liament, in order to allure that nation into a 
close confederacy, openlj^ declared their wishes 
of ecclcsi.istical reformation, and of imitating 
the example of their northern brethren.®^* 
When war was actually comiiienced, the same 
artifices were used ; and the Scots beheld, with 
the utmost* imnatieiice, a sceiu* of action, of 
v?nieh they could not deem themselves indif- 
ferent spectators. Should the king, they said, 
be able, by force of arms, to prevail over the 
parliament of England, and rc-c&tablisb his 
authority in that powerful kingdom, he will un- 
doubtedly retract all those concessions, which, 
with so many circumstances of violence and 
indignity, the Scots have extorted from him. 
Besides a sense of his own interest, and a regard 
to royal powder, which has been entirely anni- 
hilated in tms country; his very passion fur 
prelacy and for religious ceremonies, must lead 
him to invade a church which he has ever been 
taught to regard as aritichristian and unlawful. 
Let I1.S but consider who the persons are th.at 
compose the factiofis now so furiously engaged 
in arms. Does not the parliament consist of 
those very men who have ever opposed all war 
with Scotland, who have punished the authors 
of our oppressions, who have obtained us the re- 
dress of every grievance, and who, with many 
honourable expressions, have conferred on u$ 
an ample reward for our brotherly assistance ? 
And is not the court full of papists, pVelatcs, 
inalignauts ; all of them zealous enemies to our 
religious model, and resolute to sacrifice their 
lives for their idolatrous establishments ? Nut 
to mention our own necessaiy security ; can 
we better express our gratitude to heaven for 
that pure light with which we are, above all 
nations, so eminently distinguished, than by 
conveying the same divine knowledge to our 
unhappy neighbours, who are wading through 
a saa of blood in order to attain it? These 
were, in Scotland, the topics of every conver- 
sation : with these doctrines the pulpits echoed : 
and the famous curse of Meroz, that curse so 
solemnly denounced ^ and reiterated against 
neutrality and moderation, resounded from ail 
quarters.’® 

The parliament of England had ever invited 
the Scots, from the commencement of the civil 
dissentions, to interpose their mediation, which. 


they knew, would be so little favourable to the 
king ; and the king, for that veiy reason, had 
ever endeavoured, with the least offensive ex- 
pressions to decline it.’* Early this spring, the 
earl of Loudon, the chancellor, with other com- 
missioners, and attended by Henderson, a po- 
pular and intriguing preacher, was sent to tht 
king at Oxford, and renewed the offer of media 
tioii; but with the same success as before. The 
commissioners were also empowered to press 
the king on the article of religion, and to re- 
commend to him the Scottish model of eccle- 
siastic worship and discipline. This was touch- 
ing Charles in a verj' tender point : liis honour, 
his conscience, as well as his interest, he be- 
lieved to he intimately concerned in supporting 
prelacy ;ind the liturgy. See note (I) the 
end of this Vol, He begged Jhe commissioners, 
therefore, to remain satisfied with the conces- 
sions which he had made to Scotland; and, 
having inodi'lled their own church according to 
their own principles, to leave their neighbours 
in the like lil)crty, and not to intermeddle with 

airs of whicl'. they could not lye supposed 
competent judges.’^ 

The divines of Oxford, secure, as they ima- 
gined, of a victory, by means of their autho- 
rities from church history, their quotations 
from the fathers, and their spiritual arguments, 
desired a conference with Henderson, and un- 
dertook, by dint of reasoning, to convert that 
great apostle of the north : but Henderson, who 
had ever regarded as impious, the least doubt 
with regard to his own principles, and who 
knew of a iniich better way to reduce opponents 
than by employing any theological topics, ab- 
solutely refused all disputation or controversy. 
The English divines went away full of admir- 
ation at the blind assurance and bigoted pre- 
judices of the man : he, on his part, was moved 
with equal wonder at their obstinate attach- 
ment to such palpable errors and delusions. 

By the concessions, which the king had 
granted to Scotland, it became necessary fo 
him to summon a parliament once in thret 
years; and in June of the subsequent year, 
was fixed the period fur the meaitiiig of that 
assembly. Before that time elapsed, Charle%> 
flattered himself that he should be able, by 
some decisive advanf.age, to reduce the English 
parliament to a reasonable submission, and 
might then expect, with security,* the meeting 
of a Scottish parliament. Though earnestly 
solicited by Loudon to summon presently that 
great council of the nation, he absolutely re- 
fused to give authority to men who had already 
excited such dangerous commotions, and who 
showed still the same disposition to resist and 
invade his authority. The commissioners, 
therefore, not being able to prevail in any of 
their demands, desired the king's passpc it for 
London, where they purposed to confer with 
the English parliament and being likewise 
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denied t)>is request, they returned with extreme 
dis«:ati.si’aetion to Kdiiiburgh. 

'i'he ofliee (*f coiiservat,>r.s of the peaee was 
newly (‘reeled in Seotland, in order to iiiaititaiii 
the eonfederaey between the two kingdoms; 
and these, instiifated by the rler:;“y, were re- 
solveil, sinee tlu-y eould not olitaui the kind’s 
ri)5iSf-nl, to sutnino;), iii h)s name, hot by tlieir 
own anlhcwify, a eenvcnUeni of * rites; and it) 
hereavt* their sort rei.vn • if this ;nti*‘h*, theiady 
OIK' whieh riMnaiiietl oi hi, |.r<‘roi:.jii\e. \ ndt r 
eolour ef providiuL'' ini’ n iliou.il j.e ife, en.i.ni- 
t^ered by tht' *.■ ii'liboin hoed el' l‘!i*;hsii :itnii('>, 
W.i'^ :i fjonveni ion e.dled ‘ :»ii ri‘'s<‘inbly v, hi» h, 
tlioui;!! il meets with le.- sohmmi>, ha- liie 
same authority as a jMrliamenl, in riinn*;, 
intmey ami h‘\yiii”' forces. IJamilt'ai, and hi-* 
hrtitlier the earl ol Laneric, who ImiI bt'cnS' nt 
into ^eo'^land in tfl'tler lo Ojt]io‘'e th^st* nu'asures, 
wanted eitht'r authorilv nr sineenty ; and ts- 
sivtdy yi« hied to the torrent. T'lie p,eiK‘r.il as- 
semhly of the chureli met at tie* same time 
with the l^»n^enlion, and < \en-isin" an antho- 
I ity almo'l alisohite ovi'i the whoh* ei\ d ]Hi\vei\ 
inadt <‘ver\ ] oldieal eon-ideralion ;/ield to their 
(lu'olo:j;ieal /eal and jin jiidie(*s. 

SOLKMN LF\(.i;t: AM) kOVfAAM'. 

'J'mk IhiL'Jisli parhaoae'it wa-, at tli.d time, 
lalh n into ereal delre,-;, bv tlie )<ro:;iess of 
tlie roy.d aims ; and tb« \ j'.'adly sent ti» Ivlm- 
huii'li eominissioiier* , uitiiamjde joum's, (u 
trcd ol a nearer niiion and < onfcder.o'N mth 
(he Scottish iiatiot* '(lie |.ers(m'» enedouil 
wei’i' the earl ol (J nl lai‘d, sir \S iHi.im trmuie, 
sir Henry Vane the ’ oiimli r, ’f’lunn.e, H itelier, 
and Heniy Jiai'l- y, att. nde l hv M.ush.J ami 
Nnc, two elerf'smeii <'t autliO''i{\ In 

lids nei^otiatum, the man i hielly (rusted was 
Vaiie, who, ni eloiiueuee, aiMiess, capacity, as 
widl as ill art ami deisinniUlion, was not snr 
passed Ijyany one, e\en diiiiiK that a^'e, so fa- 
nious for actixe? talents. I»y Ins itersiias'oii was 
framed at I’aiinlniri;li, lli.d Sih.kmn l^r.ACiui: 
AND (.’ovFVAN'r, wliieji f IfK ('(1 .dl foniKT pro- 
testations ami vows taken in hotli kingdoms; 
and ]on<;Tiiaiiitained it,<Me(lil and authority 
111 this eovenant, the sfd'-/'nliei‘ , b<‘.side> eii- 
fcagin*; niutually to deieiid eacn other as^.'iinst 
all opponents, hound tlu^MSelves to ende.ivour, 
without respcet of pi'i’sons, the e\t jrn.atioii of 
popery and prelaey,superst itioii. heresy, seliisiii, 
and profaneness; to maintain ti»e li^lus and 
(»ri\ile^(‘s of parliaments, toi^etiier with the 
kind’s aullionty; and to diseoier ami brin»;^ to 
justiee all ineeiidiaries and mali^nants 

The .suh.se ri)>ers f;f (lie emmiaiil vowed also 
i«» ['reserve the refonnei! religion eslahlished 
ill the ehiiieh of Seotlaml ; but, hy the artifu'e 
ol Vane, no ih’idaration more expheil was inatle 
with regard to liiii^laiid and Jrcdand, than that 
these kingdoms should he reformed, aecoidiiij; 
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to the woril of God, and the cx:imple of (he 
purest ehurelieei. 'J'lie Scottish zealots, when 
prelacy was abjured, deemed this expression 
quite free from ambiguity, and rej^arded tlndr 
own model as the only one which corresponded, 
in any ih‘^ree, to such a description : but that 
able politician had other views, and while lie 
employi'd his {''real talents in over-r<*achiiigthe 
preslnteriaiis, ami seeretly laughed at their 
simplleity, lie had hlimlly devoted himself to 
the imiiiitenanee of systems still more absurd 
ami mole d interims. 

Jnihe l.,n^li5h parliaiueiit there remained 
some nit.mbei‘s, wh(», thmi»h they bail been 
imlueed, eif lier by jirivate audniieii, or by zeal 
lor i-ivil liljtrty, to coneur with the majority, 
still n t. lined an attaehment lo the hierarchy, 
ami to (he aneient modes of worship. But, in 
tlm jn-esent danger whieh threatened their 
e.ui'-e, all scruples were laid aside; and the 
‘'ovenant, by whose nieans^ahnie they could 
e\[ie< t to obtain so considerable a reiiiforee- 
nu iil as the accession of the Scottish nation, 
was reeti'ed without o[t]msilion (ITlh Sept.) 
'J'he piili.iment, therefore, having first sub- 
sc. idled it Iheimielves, oidt'red it to he received 
by all V ho lived under tlieir authority. 

ARMING O! TUG S( UTS. 

(iKi'A'i were' the n^joicings an Jug the Scots, 
that tiny ‘'liould he tlK‘ liajipv instruments of 
e\t<‘mhng their mode of religion, ami dissi- 
pating that proiound darkness in which the 
neighbourin'; nations were involvt d, Tlic ge- 
neral as^£‘ml>Iy applandi'd tins glorious imita- 
tion of llie jnety displayed by tlmir ancestors, 
who, iliey s.iid, in three ditlVrent applications, 
ilui'Mig tli(‘ reig'i of Kli/.ihelh, hiul emleavmired 
ii» eng !»<• the Miiglish, hy ['ersuasioii, to lay 
asuh* 1 Ik‘ use of the surplice, tippet, ami 
corner-' ,ip.'" 'riu; convention too, in the 
hejgiit of thiir zeal, ordered every one to 
swear to this eovTiiant, under the penalty of 
eontiseation ; beside what farther punishmerir 
il '•houlil please the cusning parliament to 
inlimt on (he refiwe 4 s, as enemies to God, to 
the king, and' ({> (he kingdom. And being 
clel<‘!mim‘d that the sword should carry con - 
vietion to ;iH reli ictory minds, they prepared 
theuis* Ives, with gieat vigilanet and activity, 
for their militarv t nlcrprisi's. By means of 
a Imiidrt'il thousand pounds, which they re- 
eeiied fnmi iMigl.md; by the hopes of good 
pay and warm ipiarters ; not to iiKMition men’s 
tavonrahle disposition toward.s the cause; (hey 
.soon eompleWd their levie.s. And, having 
.whled, t£> their other forces, the troops which 
they had recalled frmn Ireland, they were, 
re.idv , abont the end of the year, to enter 
ICngland, under the eonnnand of their old 
general, the earl of Leveii, with an army of 
.ihove 1 weiitv thousand men."'' 

X 
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The kinff, foresoeiDj^ this tc*njpcst which 
was n|^ou him, ciidi'avouri d lo 

secure liiinscir hy every cxjx'dient ; and he 
east his vyc Inwards Ind.ind, in linjies liiat 
this kini^doni, Innn which his cause had al- 
ready received so much prejudice', mi»:ht #at 
Jcns^tli contrjhute somewhat tow aids his pro- 
li'clioii and security. 

Sd A i'E OF IRELAND. 

Af’TF.ll the comincneenif'nt of the liish in- 
surrection, l!>e EiiL‘,liih p.udl.micnt, thoev:;di 
ihej’ undcilook the snpjvrcssion of it, had t\cr 
lieen too much enj^n^t d, I'ithcr in militarv 
jirojeets, or ('XJ»editlon^ at home, to l.the any 
C'fFectual step t(ov .irds fniishiie^ that enterprise. 
They had <'ntcr<'d, tiidceal, into a contract 
with the Scots, for sendin!^ over an armv ot 
ten thoLisaiKhmen into Ireland ; and, in order 
to <Hii;aije lliat ration in this imtlertakin“, 
hesidt' i*ivinj^ a iironmi' of pa\ , llu-v agreed l<* 
jiiit t’aricfei iM’. , into their loimU. .iiel t«» invest 
tlu’ir pneial witli an auth^l•l^^ (juitc in le- 
peinleut of tin* l'.n*ili^U ;;'o\ cnimeiit. d*hc se 
trot>|!s, so lone they wt rc aUowa d lo n main, 
were nsi'tiil, hy (li\t rtinjT (he lorec of tkc Jri-li 
lebets, ami prot<*e(nji;* in the north thesmdl 
remnants of the I5ri(i-h planters. r»nt,LVcepi 
this contract with the Scottish n.iti<iii, all tlie 
other measiin^-i^of the jcirliament either were 
hitherto afisolnt('!y i n«i;!;ni (leant , or tende<l 
rathi'r to the prejmliee of tlie pi-ole-t^nit <'iiusc 
jii Ireland. Ry eont inning their \ioIent per- 
secntioiu and slil! more vudent inen.iees 
.luaiiist priests and ^.lapists, tlu'y eonlirnu’d 
tlie Iri-hjCatliorus in their rchellion, and ent 
off all hopi’s of imlidj'eneo ami toleration. Ry 
dispo^nu^ h'd'oreham! of all tin' Irish for- 
feitures (o siihsciilH'rs nr adventurer**, th»'y 
rerid(‘red all iiii'ii of property di'‘:p<-rate, and 
seemed to threaten a total estirpation of the | 
iiativC'..''' And v\lnle they thus infu'.ed zeal i 
and animi)iit\ into the cneiii), no inc^,suie 
was pursued which (“ould tend to sn})purl or 
encourac-e the protestants, now reduced to 
the last CNlremities. 

So j^reat i-> the ascendant which, from a lon*^ 
*‘ouiNt; of siu'ce-ses, the English lias aetpiircd 
over the Irish nation, that though the latter, 
when they receive military discipline amon!*'f(^' 
rel;j;ncrs, are not sarjiassed hy any troops, they 
had lu'ver, in their own country, hecn able to 
make any vif^orous effort for the defence or 
recovery of their liberties. In in.iny ren- 
counters, the English, under lord More, sir 
William Sl.Lefrer, sii Frederic Hamilton, and 
others, had, though under ^re.at disadvaiitn^cK 
of situation and numbeft, ])ut the Irish to rout, 
and returned in triumph to Dublin. The rebels 
raised the siege of Tn'dah, after an obstinate 
defence made hy the garrison.*^^’ Orniund had 
obtained two comi»letc victories at Ktlrush and 


Ross ; and had brought relief to all the forts 
which were besieged or blockaded in ditferi'iit 
parts of the kingdom.’’^ But nutwitliKtanding 
these successes, even the most common neces- 
saries of life were wanting to the vitrlorious 
armies. 7'he Irish, in their wild rage against the 
RritLli ])lanters, had laid waste the whole king- 
dom, ;uid w'cro themselves totally unfit, from 
their liahitual sloth and ignorance, to raise any 
c'onveiiii'nce of human litc. Dtiring the course 
of six months no supplies had come from Eng- 
land, t \ce|»t the huirth part of one small 
vessefs hiding. Dublin, to save itself from 
starving, had beem obliged to send tlu gn ater 
)»art of it*- inhahitants to linglaml. The army 
liad little ammiinilion, scarcely exci'eding 
forty barrels of •vun-powdt'P ; not evi'n shoes 
or clothes ; and l«»r want of food tlie .soldu'rs 
had been obliged to eat their own horses. And 
tliough the distress of the Irish was not iiuieh 
inferior beside*, that they were more hard- 
eni'd against such extri'initii'S, it was but a 
uudaueholy rellcctioii, that Hu two nations, 
wliil(* they continued their furious animosities, 
-liould make desolate that fertile island, wliicli 
might st'i've to tilt siibsistenei,- and happiness 
ol both. 

Tlu' justices ami couneil of In land had been 
engageil, cbiefly by tlie interest and authority 
of Ormond, to fall into an entire dejicndeiiei' 
on the king. Raisons, ^I'emple, Loltu^, and 
Meredith, wlio favouicd the opposite jiarly, 
had heeii removed; and (.harh's had supplied 
their jilaee by others better alfeeted to In': ser- 
vu'c. A eoinniittt'i' of the English house of 
eouimons, which had been sent over to Ireland, 
in order to eomhiet the aIF.iiis of that king- 
dom, had been exeliuh'd tlu' eouned, in obe- 
dience to orders trammiltcd from the king.”-* 
And these were reasons sufficient, besides the 
great diniciilties iimh'r whiidi I hey themselves 
l.ilionred, why the parliament was unwilling 
to send supplies to all army, which, though 
engaged in a caiisi* nuieh favoured hy them, 
was eommuiided hy their declareil enemies. 
They even intercepted some small succours 
sent tliithei* hy the king. 

The king, as he h.ad neitluT nioft'ey, arms, 
animuuition, nor pfovisions to spaie from bis 
own urgent wants, resolved to embrace an ex- 
pedient, whiel) might fit once relieve the neces- 
sities of (he Irish protestants, and contribute 
to the advaneemeut of his affairs in Fhigland. 
A truce with the rebels, he thought, would 
enable his suhjeets in Ireland to provide for 
their own support, and would procure him the 
assistance of the. army against the English par- 
liament. Rut as a treaty with a people, so 
odious fur their barbarities, and still more for 
their religion, might be represmited in invi- 
dious colours, and renew all those calumnies 
with wliieli he had been loadcil ; it was neces- 
sary to proceed witli great caution in conducting 
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dial measure. A remonstrance from the army 
was made to the Irish council, representing 
ihfir intolerable necessities, and craving per* 
mission to leave the kingdom : and if that were 
rc(us(*d, jyti must have recourse, they said, <?o 
ikitl ft nt and primary law, wdh which Cod 
im iouourfi all men: we mean the laic of ua- 
turv, whtek tciwhes every creature to preserve 
Usetf^'^ Memorials both to tl»e king arn! par* 
liamciit were transmitted by the justices and 
council, in which their wants and dangers 
arc strongly set forth and thougli the ge- 
ih'imI expressions in these memorials might 
perhaps be suspected of exaggeration, yet from 
the j)articular facts inenlioned, front lh«, eon* 
lessiou of the English ])arliament itself,*^® and 
from the very nature of things, it is apparent 
that (he Irish proieslants were reduced to great 
extremities;*’^ and it became prudent in the 
king, if not absolutely nee(‘ssary, to einbrai e 
some expedient, wbieb might fieenretbiiu, foi 
a tunc, from the ruiii and misery with which 
they were threatened. 

Accordingly, the king gave orders.’’® to Or- 
mond and the justices to conclude, for a year, a 
^■e‘^sation of arms with the (‘onncil of Kilkenny, 
hy whom the Iii4i wei(‘ governed, and to le.ive 
both sides in posvjession of their prese nt advan- 
tages. The parliaiuent, whose business it was 
to hud fault with every measure adopted by 


3or 

the opposite party, and who would not lose so 
fair an o])portunity of reproaching the king 
with his favour to the Irish papists, exclaimed 
loudly against this eossatioii. Among other 
re.asons, they insisted upon the divine veii- 
geinee, which England might justly dread, for 
ttderaling antiehristian idolatry, on pretence 
of civil contracts and political agreements.’’^^ 
Religion, though every day employed as the 
engine of their own ambitious jiurposes, was 
supposed too saofed to be yielded up to the 
temporal interests or safety of kingdoms. 

After the cessation, there was little ncces 
sity,as well as no means, of suhsiblingthe army 
in Ii eland. The king ordered Ormond, who 
Wiis entirely devoted to him, to send over con- 
siderable bodies of it to England. Most of them 
eontiiiiied in his service; hut a small part, 
having imhibed in Irel.iiid a strong animosity 
.igaiiint the ealholies, and hearing the king's 
party universally reproacheff with popery, soon 
after deserted to the parliament. 

Some Irish catholics came over with these 
troopi, had joined the royal army, where they 
I continued the same cruelties and disorders to 
1 wliich yjcy had been aeeustoined.’^’ The par- 
liament voted, that no quarter, in any action, 
shouhl ever he given them: but ])rince Rupert, 
hy making some repressed this 

1 inhumanity 
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CIIAITER 4.V1I. 

Invasion of the Scots^-^Battle of Marston-Moor. — Hattie of Cropred^f Bridge, -••Essex's Forces 


disarmed. — Second Haille of Newhury . — J 
denying Ordinance, — Fahjax, Cromwel,— 

rilllE kiiiff liad liitlirrtf), duriii'^ the course 
A oK the w;ir, ohUiincd ninny ;uh';int;i«jcs 
over the pnrlinfnenl., and h:nl raised hiiic^clf 
from that low eondilioii into which he had 
At hrst fall<‘n, to he nearly mion an ^Huial 
footiii*^ with his adversaries. Vorksliirc, and 
all the riorthern*conritics, were retluccd hy the 
martpiis of Newcastle; and, cxccptiii}; Hull, 
the parliament was inastfT of no pirrison in 
these (piarters. Jn the; west, IMyuumth ahine, 
haviiij^ been in vain lu‘sie';ed I>y pvin<‘e IMnn- 
nee, resisted the kind’s aiilliority : and had it 
not been for the disappoiutineiit in the en- 
terprise of (doin-estei , tht royal ^.inibons had 
reached, without interrnption, fioin one end 
of the kingdom to the otlier; and had oc*en- 
pied a preuter extent of ground than those of 
the parliament. Many of the nwalists ll.it- 
tered themselves, that the s:mie vigorous spirit, 
which had elevated them to the present height 
of jiow'er, would sldl favour tlieir propn ^s, and 
obt.iin them a final \ii*lory oicr their enemies, 
blit tho.se whojudped more soundly, observed, 
that, besides the a'ression of tin* uhidi' .Scot- 
tish nation to th< sale of the parliament, th<* 
vei’y principle on whn*h the royal suecesse-* had 
been fouiuh'd was e\ery day aeipdrcd, more 
and more, hy the opposite party. "J'he king’s 
troops, full of pcntiy and nohility, had exer- 
cised a valour superior to tlieir enemies, and 
had liitherto been suceissful in .almost every 
reneounter: hut, in proportion as the whole 
nation became warlike, liy the eontinuanee of 
civil discords, this advantage was more equally 
shared; and superijir niiiuhers, it wasexpeeted, 
must at lifligth oht.aiii the\ictor}. The king’s 
troops also, ill paid, and destitute of every 
necessary, could not possibly be retained in 
equal discipline with tliP parliamentary forces, 
to whom all siqqdies were fnnii.shed from unt‘x- 
hausted stores and treasures.* The .severity 
ol manners, so much affected by Ibese xenlous 
religionists, assi.sted their mirKary institutions; 
and the rigid inflexibility of eharaeler by 
which the austere n formers of ehiirch and 
state were distinguished, enabled tlie parlia- 
mentary chiefs to restrain their soldiers with- 
in stricter rules and more exact order. And 
while the king's oflieers indulged themselves 
even in grcat4;r licences than those to which, 
during times ol peace, they had been ac- 
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enstomed, they were ajit, both to neglect their 
inihi.iry duty, and to set a jieriiicious example 
of dimrifer tothe soldiers under their command. 

At the eoiiiinenremeut of the civil war, all 
Euglislimeii, who served abroad, were invited 
over, and treated with ext raordinai-y respect: 
and most of them, being descended of good 
families, anrl, hy reason of tjieir absence, 
unacquainted with the ne\g prini'ipies wdiich 
d<‘pressetl the dignity of the crown, hadinhsted 
niuler the royal standard. But it is obserx'able 
that, though I hi military profes.sion requires 
great genius, and long experienee, in the priii- 
eifial eoniinamlers, all its subordinate duties 
liny hf^ di«»eliarged by ordinary talents, and 
from superlicial practice. Calizens and coun- 
try-gi ntlemen soon bceame exeellent officers, 
and the generaU of greatest fame and capa- 
city hapjiened, all of them, tif .spring up on 
tht‘ .side of the parliament. TRe courtiers and 
great noiiihty, in the oth^ party, checked 
till’ growth of any extraordinary genius among 
the .suhonl inale officers ; and every man there*, 
as ill a regular Cstabli-Jied government, was 
confined to the st.ition in which hisjiirlh had 
pl.'iei’d him. 

The king, that he might make preparations, 
during winter, fur the ensuing campaign, sum- 
moned to Oxford all the members of either 
bouse, who adhered to his interests; and 
endeavoured to avail himself of the name of 
parlyiment, so passionately cherished by the 
1‘hjglish nation.*^ The house of peers was pretty 
full ; and, besides the nohility employed in dif- 
ferent paitsof the kingdom, it contained twice 
as many members as commonly voted at West- 
minster. The house of commons eorrsisted of 
about a hundred and forty; which amounted 
not to above half of the other house of com- 
mons.* 

So extremity light had government hitherto 
lain upon the people, that the very name of 
excise was unknown to them ; and, ftmong 
other evils aiisirig from these domesfie wars, 
was the intiodiietion of that impost into 
England. The parliament at Westminster 
having voted an excise fen beer, wine, and other 
eomiiiodities ; those lit Oxford imitated the 
example, and conferred that revenue on the 
king. And, in order to enable him the better 
to recruit his army, they granted him the sum 
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t>f a hundred tlioiisand poiiiKls, to bo levied 
by way of lomi upon the subjeet. The king 
rirculfited -seals, countersigned l)y the 

speakers of botli houses, recpiiritig the loan of 
particular sums from sueli persons as lived 
within his quarters.^ Neither party had ^as 
yet got above the pedantry of reproaching their 
antagonists with tlu'se illegal measures. 

I'he Westminster parlianu'iit passed a whim- 
sical ordinance, eotnmandingall the inhabitants 
of London and the neighbourhood to retreiudi 
a meal a week ; and to pay the value of it for 
the support of the public cause.**’ It is easily 
imagined, that, provided the money were paid, 
they troubled themselves but little alaiut the 
execution of their ordinance. 

Such was the king’s situation, that, in order 
to restore pea<*e to the nation, he had no oc- 
casion to demand any other terms than the 
restoring of the laws and eoiistitution ; the re- 
plaejuig him in the same rights which had ever 
been enjoyed by his predecessors ; and the re- 
establishing, on its ancient basis the whole frame 
of government, civil as well as ecclesiastical. 
And, that he might facilitate an end seemingly 
so desirable, he oftered to employ means equal h 
popular, an universal act of oblivion^ and a 
toleration or indulgence to tender consciences. 
Nothing therefore could contrilmtc in«»re to his 
interests than every discourse of pcact, and 
every discussiot of the conditions upon whiidi 
that blessing cenfld be obtained. For this reason, 
he solicited a treaty, on all occasions, and dt?- 
sired a eoiifcrcnce and mutual examination of 
pretensions, even when he entertained no 
hopes that any conclusion could possibly result 
from it. * 

For like reasons, the parliament jn udcntly 
avoided, as much as jiossihle, all advances to 
wards negotiation, and wore cautious not to 
expose too ea-aily to censure those high terms, 
which their apprehensiuiis or their aiiihition 
made them j)reviou‘'ly demand of the king. 
Though their partisans were blinded with the 
thickest veil of religious prejudices, they dreaded 
to bring their pretensions to the test, or lay 
them open before the whole nation. Jti oppo- 
sition to the sacred authority of the laws, to the 
venerable precedents of many ages, the pfipular 
leaders were ashamed to plead nothing hut 
fears and jealousies whieli were not avowed by 
the constitution, and for which neither the 
personal character of (Jharlcs, .so full of virtue, 
nor his situation, so ileprived of all independent 
authority, sec I nod to alford any rejusonahle foun- 
dation. (Grievances which had h«*en fully rc- 
dress'^'d ; powers, either legal or illegal, which 
had been entirely renounced ; it seemed un- 
popular and in\idious,tand ungrateful, any 
farther to insist on. 

The king, that he might abate the universal 
veneration paid to the name of parliamenf , had 
issued a declaration^ in whicIi he set iorth all 


the tumults by which himself and his partisans 
ill botii houses had been driven from London ; 
and he thence inferred that the assembly at 
Westminster was no longer a free parliament, 
.and, till its liberty were restored, was entitled 
to no authority. As this declaration was an 
obstacle to all t reaty, some contrivance seemed 
requisite, in order to elude it. 

A letter w:is written in the foregoing spring, 
to the earl of Kssex, and subscribed by the 
priiiei!, the duke of York, and forty-three 
ijohlemeii.*’ They there e.\hort him to ho an 
iiistriinunit of restoring pe,ae(‘, and to promote 
that happy eiul with those by whom he was 
emplo}<‘d. Lssex, though mu(‘h disgusted with 
the parliament, though ajqirehf nsive of the 
extremities to which the y were driving, though 
dcbiroiis of any reasonable aeeominod.ition ; yet 
was still more resolute to pri'^erve an honuiir- 
ahle tidelity to the trust reposi d in liim. He 
replied, that as the paper sent him neither eoii- 
taiiied any address to the two houses of parlia- 
ment, nor any arkiiuwledgment of their autho- 
rity, he could not eomiminioate it to them 
Like propo'sals had been ri‘iteratod by the king, 
during the ensuing oain]>aign, and still met 
with a like answer from Kssex."^ 

Ill order to make a new trial fur a treaty, 
the king, this spring, sent another letter, tii- 
reeted to the lords and eommoiis of parliament 
a^'.enihled at Westniinsim*: luit as he also 
mentioiud, in the letter, the lords and eom- 
moiis of parliament as!«emhled at Oxford, and 
dt‘<*lared that hi'» scope and intention was to 
make pn>\ i^ioll that all the tneiiihets of both 
houses might securely nii'ot in a full and free 
assembly; the parliament, perceiving tlie con- 
elusion iiiqilied, refused all treaty upon sueh 
terms.“ And the king, who knew what small 
hopes there were of aceoinniodation, would 
not abandon the prelciisiuns which he h.ad .as- 
sumed ; nor ack nowleiigc the two houses, more 
expressly, for a free paiiiament. 

This winter the fiinous I’ym died; a man as 
much hated by one party, as rcspt*e1ed by the 
other. At London, he was considered .as the 
victim to national liberty, who liad abridged 
his life by incessant labours for the ’.itcrest of 
his country at Oxford he was believed to have 
been struck with an uueommun disease, and 
to have been eonsuincd with vermin ; as a mark 
of divine vengeance, for his multiplied crimes 
and treasons. He had hi*eii so little studious 
of improving his ]irivate fortune in tliosc civil 
wars, of which he had been one principal au- 
thor, that the parliaimuit thought themselves 
obliged, from gratitude, to pay the debts which 
he had contracted.**’ We now return to the 
militJiry operations, which, during the winter, 
were carried on witli vigour in several places, 
notwithstanding the se verity of the season. 

The forces brought Iroiu Ireland were landed 
at MostyiiCj in North Wales ; and being put 
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under the command of lord Biron, they be- 
sieged and took the castles of IIavvard<*n, 
lieeston, Acton, and Deddingtoii house.* ^ No 
pl.iee in Cheshire or the ludglihonrhood now 
adluTt'd t*i the i)airjainent, except Nantwich : 
audio this town Biron laid siege during the 
de])th of winter. Sir I'homas Fairfax, alarmed 
also considerable a progress of the royalists, 
ass4*mhlcd an army of four thousainl men in 
Yorkshire, and having joined sir William 
Mrerelon, was approaching to the camp of the 
enemy. Ihron and his sohiiers, elated with 
sueeesscs obtained in Ireland, had entertained 
the most profound eontemjit for the parlia- 
ineiitary torees •, a disposiiiun whieh, if coiifiii(‘d 
to the army, m.iy he regarded as a good presage 
of ^icto^y; hut if it extend to the general, is 
the most probable foreniimcr of a deleal. 
Fairfax suddenly altarked the eainp of lire 
royalists ('‘iot b tbin.) 'J'hi* swelling of the ri\r*r 
by a thaw divided one part of llie arm^ from 
the other. That part ex])osed to Fairfax, 
hi'ing beaten frmn tlieir po-^1, retired into the 
ehurehol Acton, and were all taken prisoner‘s* 
tin* other retreated with jirecipitalion,*^ Ar>d 
I bus was dissijiatedy or renderivl useless, that 
body of lorees wbieli hail been drawn from 
Ireland; and the parliamentary party revived 
111 those north- we.-A coimlies of ICiigland. 

INVASION I ROM SCOTCWH. 

'rili: invasion from Seotlaiid w' is attemled 
wit b eonseijneijees ol mneb gn atcr importance. 
The Si'ots, ha\ mg .snininoned in vain llie town 
ol Newi'astle, will 'll was fort it led hytlnvigi- 
laijci* of sir 'FhoMias Cleiihain, passeil tlic7yne 
tli2iid Feb.) ; and l.iced the inaripiis of New- 
lastle, who J.iy at Dniiiam with an army of 
fonileen thousand men.’* After some military 
ojieratioiis, in whiih that nobleman reduced 
the enemy to diflicnlties lor forage and jiiovi- 
sioii’s, he received intelhgeiiee of a great dis- 
aster whii-h had befallen his forces in Yorkshiie. 
I'oloncl Bellasis, whom he had left with a eon- 
siderahle body of troops, was totally routed at 
l^clby fiyh April} by sir Thomas Fairfax, who 
had returned from Cheshire with his victorious 
forces.** Afraid of being inclosed between 
two armies, Neweastle retreated ; and Leven 
having joitunl lord Fairfax, they sat down before 
Vork, to which the army of the royalists had 
retired. Jhu as the parliamentary and Scottish 
forces were not numerous enough trt invest so 
large a town, ihv ided by a river, they ooiitented 
themselves with incoininodiug il by a loose 
blof‘kade ; and alfaiis remained, for some time, 
ni suspiaise hetv\i*en these opposite armies. *"* 

lluring this winter and spring, other parts 
*>1 the kingdom had ahobeen infested with war. 
Hopton, having assembled an army of fourteen 
thousand men, cndeavoui'fd to break into 
Sussex, Ken^, and the southern association, 


which .seemed well dispo.scd to receive him. 
Waller fell u]ion him at Cherington,*'' and gave 
him a defeat of consideraVde iiiiportani*e. In 
another quarter, siege being laid to Newark, by 
the parliamentary forces, priijce Rupert [u*c- 
pnred himself for relieving a town of such con- 
sequence, whieh alone preserved the coiiimu- 
nieation open between the king’s southern and 
northern quarters.*^ With a .small force, but 
that animated by his active courage, he broke 
throiigli the enemy, relieved the town, and 
tot ally dissipated that army of the parliament.*’^ 

But thmigl) fori line scemi'd to have divided 
her favours between the parties, the king foiuid 
himsell, in the main, a eonsiderahlu loser by 
this w iiiter-eainpaign ; and he jirognostieated 
a still worse i vent from the ensuing .summer. 
7'he prc paiMtions of the parliament were great, 
and ninth exceeded tin* slender retjourees of 
whieh he was ptissessed. In iWe eastern assi;- 
t ia(n»n, lh< y levied fonrluien thonsanil^men, 
under the e.irl of Maiieln‘ster, seconded by 
t'romwel.*^* An army of ten tbonsand men, 
under EsSi x, another of nearly the same force 
under Wallt r, were as’iciiibled in the neigh- 
hotirhood of London. 7'he former was destined 
to oj>|#ise the king : the latter was appointed 
to m ireh into the \vi*st, where prince Maurice, 
with a small armv which went eontimially to 
dec.iy, was spending his tinw*^ in vain before 
Lyme, an meoiisider.alile lov^ upon the sea- 
eoa^t. 'Flu* utmost ellbrts ol lie* king could 
nut raise above ten Ihonsaiid men at Oxford ; 
anil on t heir sw ord chi< IK , during t he campaign, 
were these to depend toi suhsistciiee. 

7'iic<juei n, ti'i i'dii d \j'ith*tbe d.nigers which 
e\iM*y wav environed lier, ami afra^l of being 
enclosed in Oxiorti, in the middle of the king- 
tloin, fb*d to Kxeter, where she hoped to be 
delivered unmolested of thi* child with whieh 
slie was now pregnant, and whence she had 
the means of an easy escape into France, if 
pressed !>y the forces of the enemy. She knew 
thc«iinplaeable hatred which the parliament, 
on aeeonnt of her religion ami her credit with 
the king, had all along borne her. Last sum- 
mer the eoininons had sent up to the peers an 
iiiipeaehinenc of high treason against her; be- 
eau.sc, in his ntiuosl dLslresses, .she had assisted 
her husband witl* arms and ammunition, which 
.she had honght in Holland."’* And had she 
fallen into their hands, neither her sex, she 
knew, nor high station, could protect her 
against insults at least, if not danger, from 
those haughty republicans, who so little alTectoil 
to conduct tiiemselvcs by the maxims of gal- 
lantry and politeness. 

From the beginning of these dissent ions, the 
parliament, it is remarkable, had, in all things, 
assumed an extreme ascendant over their som'- 
reigu, and had displayed a violence, and arro- 
gated an authority, which, on his side, would 
not have been compatible cither with his 
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tt’inperor his siluritioii. Whilr he spoke per- 
pctiinllyof partloniiij:!;' all rebels-^ tliey talked of 
nothin:? Imt the* puiiisbinrnt j>f fh'I utr/umfit iimX 
7naiiiinanfs: wlnle lie od’eied a toler.ition and 
iiidol^eot-e to temit r <'i}nsci(‘ne<‘S ; tliey threat- 
ened the iittiT e%hipiti()n of prel.iey : to Ips 
]»roressiojis of h lh(\\ opposed diadarat ions 
of rigour: and tlie more tlie ancu »d tenor of the 
1 ivvs ineideated a n sportful suhordiiiat'um to 
tlie crown, the more e.irefid were tin v, h\ their 
lofty preten'iions, tt» eoxer that deleet under 
which they liilioiired. 

BA'ITLK or MARSTON-MOOtl. ■•/// 

Thkiu •;Teat advanta;?es in th< n'‘rtii sot ined 
to second their .iinhition, and (in.dh to promise 
Tln-in sueeess in their inwverrant.ihle enli-r- 
pris<‘s. iMunehester, hax in" l.tkrii I^ineoln, had 
united his army to that of l^evi n and r.nrf.iv; 
and A ork was nov elosely Im'sk i;ed hy their 
eoiiihiiii'd forees. 'I liat town, thon.fu \i:;o- 
ronsly defendi‘d h\ Tsewe ist le, was reduced to 
extreinilx ; and the parliament aix jiimerals, 
after eiidurinis; threat looses and Irde^nes, H.it- 
tered tlu’inseUes that all their I ihouis w<»uld 
at last be downed hy this import .nu (orf|uest. 
On a siiddtMi, they were alarnud hx the ap- 
proach of prince Rupert, 'i'lns r.-dlant eoin- 
inandfT, haviuj; \i{»oioiisly e\< ’ led hinHelf in 
Lancashire aucrChesldre, had mlhetid a coii- 
fciderahle army; and, Joinini?sir ( it n')< s Lne.is, 
who eoiiirnaiided ?sV\v<'asl le’s hot"' , h.ist* ned 
to tlie n lief of Voik, with an army of iw» n(y 
thousand men. I'he Seottisii and j*arlianno»ra»’y 
"ciicrals raised the sie^'V, and, draw ini? iij) on 
Marston-nioor, purpostd to fii\e b.ittle lo the 
royalists. Prime Riijiert ap]>roa< hed the town 
by another quarter, and, interposin*; t he ii\er 
Ouse between him ainl the enemy, sah lyjoiiieil 
his forces to those of Neweadle. The nianpii', 
endeavoured to persu.ule liim, (hat, li.iMni? so 
sueeessfidly e(Teet< d his ])nr])o«-e, he ou^ht to 
be contenc wiMi the present adxanta^es, ,and 
leave the enemy, now iniifh dimimslieil by 
their los.ses, and diseourap-d by tlu*ir ill sneees«J, 
to dissolve, hy tho'je iimtntal dissenlions wLe l) 
had be^fun to take plaee anion*? thein.*^ 'J’lie 
prince, whose martial disjiosition was not suf- 
tieiently tempered with ]irufleiiee, nor'^oliem d 
hy eompl.'iisanee, pn*l ending; posit i\e ender'i 
from the kin*?, uithoiit deij;nini? to eonsult 
with Newcastle, whose nierifs ami serxiees de- 
served lndt< r trealnu lit, immediately i'^sueil 
orders 'lor battle, and led out tlie army to 
Marston-inoor.*- 'I hi". aetion was olj-lin itely 
dispn Led between the most numerous Atniies 
that were eiij^a^ed dnimf? tlie eoiiise of lliese 
wars; nor wen* the forA*^ on each side nim-li 
difTerent in iiuinher. I’lfty thousand Ih'it’sh 
troops were led to mutual slau^ihter; and the 
victory 8i*eined lon^‘ undecided hetwein t’u iii. 
Prince Rupert, who commanded the n;;ht wing 


ol the rovali'-ts, was opiiosed to (h’omwcl,^*'^ who 
eomliictetl the ehoiee troops of the parliament, 
iiMiri'd to dautver under that determined leader, 
aniinatisl l>y zeal, and coufinned by the most 
i»id di''i ij>liue. After a sboil e unhat, the 
.ixalrv of the royalists gave way; and such of 
theiidantrx a-* ^tood ne\l them w<*re likewise 
l)orn<‘ down, and j»n 1 to fli4'h1. Newcastle’s re 
giment alnne, re-iolnu- to conquer or to pc*risli, 
obstinately kept llien ground, and maintained, 
hy tlieir dead bodies, the same orilcr in which 
they had at liist been rangcal. In the other 
wing, ‘‘ir’l'liomas Pairfav and eoloiu l rjtmhert, 
with soini' Ireoj'', hioke thrmiglithe royalists; 
ind, traiispoiiul hy the ardour of pursuit, soon 
reaidu il tludr \ icii'i ions friends, engaged also 
in puisnit of tlse eiieuiy. Ihil alter that tempest 
was past, I.ue.is, who lomm.uided the nwalists 
in this wing, i< storing ordtr’^to his broken 
loici'S, made a iunou'. at ta<‘k on the parliamen- 
!ar\ civ.ilrv, thr»-w them into disorder, jmshed 
them upon t lu ir own miantrv, and put that 
whole wing* to lonl. NN hen ready to sri/e on 
heir eariiages ami baggage, he jienvn eil (,roiii- 
\t‘l, wlio wusiiow lotiirned hoin pursuit of the 
other vMiig. Roth sulcs were not a little surprised 
loiiml that rm y must again remw tlie comliat 
t<»r that Mctoiy winch e.ieh of them thought 
they had already oht lined. ’I’he front of the 
l>.tttle was now t saelly eonnten‘h.uig(‘d ; ;ind 
Mfii army oeciijiied the ground which had been 
;»o>,sessed hv tin* enemy at till* beginning of tlie 
lays 'i'his si*eond haiile was etjually' furiout* 
and desjiernli with llie first hut after the nt- 
ino**! elfort«.ol eceirage hy liolh ]»arlies, victory 
wholly lurnid to the side of the pai li.mieiit. 
J'he prince’s train of artillery was taken; an i 
Ills whole annv pushed oil the field of battle.'* 
Tills <*\ent was in itself a mighty blow to the 
king; hut jiroved inoie fatal in it* eonse(|iienees. 
The inuriptis ol Nevv<*:’stlf* was entirely lost to 
the royal cause. Tliat nobleman, the ornaiie^iit 
of the coin t and ol his order, had been engaged, 
ilrary to the natural h(‘nt of his disposition, 
into these military operations, merely by .i high 
seli.se of honour, and a ]it;rsonal regaid to his 
nastcr. "I'he dangers ol war were disregarded 
hy In'* valour; hut itb tatigues w< re oppressive 
to his n.iluial indolence. Munilieent and ge- 
nerous in Ins e\ pence; polite and elegant in 
his taste; courteous i?ml humane in his be- 
liavi(uir ; In* hronght a great aec»‘ssion of friemls 
and of credit to the ]iMrty which he embraced. 
Rut amidst all the hurry of action, his iiieli- 
nations were sei-relly drawn to the soft arts 
of peace, in which he took delight; and the 
cliarms of poetiy, imiiK', and eoiiv('r.satlon, 
oftin «-to)c him Ironi his rougher ocenpatmns. 
lie chosc so W illiam I >avcnant, an ingenious 
poet, for Ills iKMiienant'geni ral ; the other 
persons, m whom he placed c-oiiiidcnee, wer»‘ 
inoie the inst*. mm nt . of his refined ]>leasnies, 
than {jualilied lor the husincKs^whiih they 
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timh rtook : iind the severity ;iml appliealion 
P-tiuisite to tlicsuiipoi t of dit»ei|)line, were qua- 
lities in which 1 k! was entirely wanliii«^/‘^'» 

AVl»cii prince Rupert, contrary to liis aihicc, 
irsoKeil on this battle, ainl issued all orders, 
without eoinnuiiiicatiii!*; his intentions to him, 
he took the liehl, but, he said, merely as a 
\ ohinteer ; and, except by his personal eouraf^i*, 
which shone out with hisln', he had no share 
in the action. Knra;;ed to lind ih.it all his 
su<'ces->rnl labours were n*nden‘d abortive by 
one art of fatal temerity, terrified with tlie 
pio^pect of renewiii"’ hi^ pains and fatiijnc, be 
lesoUed no l(>n;;er to in.iintain the few rt'sourees 
wbieb remained to a desperate eaii>,e, and 
thought ibat the same rei!,ard to bononr, whicli ' 
liad at first ealh'd him to arms, now required 
him to atiandon a Jsirty, when be met with 
Mieb unwoitliy "treatment. Next morning 
call} lie sent word to the prince liiat b<* was 
in-itantly to ha\e the kingdom; and, witiumt 
ilcl tv, hewt'iit to Searliorongb, v\bere lu found 
a V ‘ssel, wbieb earned him beyond sea. Dur- 
ing the ensuing years, till tlie rtsttir.ition, be 
lived abroad in great necessity, and saw, with 
judiirereiiee, bis tipulent fortum* setpiesteredby 
those who assuiiwd the governmi’iit of F.ngland. 
He disdained, by submission or composition to 
show obei'.auet' to their u^tirpeil authority; ami 
thclcast favouiMhle ct'iisors ofliis merit allowetl, 
that the fnlehiy and services of a whole lif(‘ 
liad sutTiciciitly atoned for one rash action ini o 
which his ];assion had hctrayctl him.‘‘’ 

I’l’ince Rupert, with equal precipitation, 
drew otV the remains of his army, ami retireil 
into Lancashire. (i!cnhain, in a few d:i\s, was 
obliged to surrender York ; and he maiched 
oti( hi^ garn-ioo with all the htuiouin of war 
( I'iih duly.) I -ortl I'airlav, remaining in the' 
eity, eMtahlisla'd his guv*; ninent in that wlmle 
‘■onniy, and sent a Ihonsand hors«' into Lau- 
c.isliire, to Join with (he pai liami’iitaiy fona .s 
ni til, it (piarti'r, and attend the motions of 
prince Riipcrl ; the SeoHish arm) uian-hed 
northwanls, in order to join the earl of Ca- 
l••udcr, who was aibaneing with leu lhou^and 
addif ional purees and to reduce the town of 
^Newcastle, which they took by storm* the 
carl of IM.im'bester, with L’romwel, to wboiu 
tl>e fame of this great vietoiy was chietly 
, ascribed, and who was w*oumle<i in the action, 
returned to tin* eastern assoei.itioii, in order to 
recruit his ariiiy.'^^ 

While these tvi'uls passed iu the north, the 
kitig’s atlairs in the south wre eoudueted with 
»noi e .su<;< e^,s and great^'r e.bilities. Ruthven, a 
i^eotetnuan, who had been ereaK'd earl of Brent- 
loid, acted, under the king, as g<*nerak 

JiA'lTLF. 01 CROPREUY-BRIDGE. June'iih 

ftiR parhameut soon completed their two 
armies comm.'vnded hy Es.sex and Waller. The 


great zeal of the eity facilitated this under- 
taking. Many speeeln's were made to the 
citizens liylhe parliamentary leaders, in order 
to excite their ardour. Hollis, in particular, 
e.vhorted tliem not to Sjiare, on this imjiorlant 
enasiou, cither their purses, their persons, or 
leir prayers and, in general, it must be 
confessed, they were suHicieiitly liberal in all 
these contrihutions. The two generals had 
rdeisto mandi with tlieir eomhined armies 
lowanls Oxford; and, if the king retired into 
that city, to Jay siege to it, and by one enter- 
prise pul a period to the war. The king, 
leaving a numi'roii.s garrison in Oxford, passed 
with dexterity between the two armies, which 
had taken Abingdon, and had inelo.sed him on 
htitli .‘■ides.'^* He marched towards Worcester; 
and W.iller re(*ci\cd orders from Essex to 
follow him and watih his motions; while he 
himself m.vrched into the west* in quest of 
prince M niriee. Waller •had approaetied 
within two mihs of the n»y.il camp, and was only 
.cp.ir.ilcd Irom it hy the ‘sevcrii, when he re- 
ceived uitelligenec that the king was advanced 
to Bewdlcy,and had directed his course towards 
Shrewsbury. Jn ordei to prevent him, Waller 
presently di.slodged, and hastened by quick 
marcli(*s to tbal, town; wbile the king, 
.sudilenly returning upon bis own footsteps, 
reached Oxford ; and having Reinforced Ids 
army from that garri'joii, no# in his turn 
in;ir(*lnd out in (juest of \^’.iller. The two 
armie.i f.ieed each other at Cropredy -hi idge 
near Banbury; but the (.’barwell ran between 
them. Next day the king decamped, and 
mai«*lie(l towards Davci#ry. Waller ordi’red 
a considerable di*tar*bnient to pass tli^; bridge, 
widi an iiueiition of failing on the rear of the 
roy.di^ts. lb- was icpnlscd, routi'd, and pur- 
ued with eousidei ible. loss.*^ Stunned and 
disbearti'iietl with thi-. blow, bis army decayed 
and melted away by desertion; and the king 
tliongbt be might safely leave it, and niarcli 
wistvwird against F.ssex. That genera!, having 
obliged piincc Maurice to raise the siege of 
Lyme, having taken Weymouth and Taunton, 
advanced still in bis conquests, and met with 
no equal opposition. The king followed him, 
ami having rcinfori'cil an army fiom all quar- 
ters, appeared in the held with an army su- 
peiior to tlu' enemy. Essex retreating into 
Gornwal, informt'd the parliament of hi.s dam 
g'^r, ami desired them to send an army, which 
might fall on the king’s rear. GeneraJ MiiU 
diet on received a commission to execute that 
service ; but came too late. F.ssex’s army, 
cooped up in a narrow corner at Lestithiel, 
deprived of all forage aii^ provisions, and seeing 
no piospect of succour, was reduced to the last 
t xt remit} , The king pressed them on one side ; 
piiiK'c Maurice on another; sir Richard Gran- 
ville on a third. Essex, Roharts, and Rome of 
the principal oflicer.s, escaped in a boat to Ply- 
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mouth ; llalfour u ith his liorsr* passed the king s j 
out-post'., m a til if k mist, and got safely to the 
garrisons nf liis own party. The foot under 
Skippoii were obliged to surrender their arms, 
artillery, baggage, and auiniiinition ; and being 
eoiidueted to the parlianiiMit's (jiiarlcM's, ^rere 
disnns.'.ed. Ry this advantage, whieh was much 
hoasled of, the king, besides the honour of the 
enterprise, obtaiiK'd what he stood extremely 
111 need of : the parliament, haxing i>reserved 
the men, lost what they could easily repair.^'* 

No sooner dill ihi.siutelligenre rt aeh London, 
than the committee of the two kingdoms \oted 
thanks to Essex for hU lidelity, eounige, and 
eonduet ; and this mi'thod of p.nieecdmg, no 
less politie than magnanimous, was |*reserv<*d 
hy the parliament throughout the whole eouise 
of tlie war. Ecpially iudiilgenl to their trieiids 
ami rigorous to their enemies, they emjdoytd, 
with sue<*css, these two powerful engines of 
reward and puiiishincnt, in eonfirmalitm ol 
their .luthority. 

SECON I) BATl'LE or NEWRUllY, Ovt. 27. 

Thai the king might have less reason to 
exult inthi' aihantages whicli he had'^ohlanied 
in the west, the parhanK'iil op]n>se<l to him vei v 
rmmerous lorees, 1 laving aririfil anew Essex’s 
suhdued, hut^not disheartened troop^, they or- 
der 'd Manoho'tcr and C'romwel to mareh with 
their reeiuitid f<,>rees from the cast ith associ- 
ation ; and Joining their armies to those ol 
Waller and iMiddh ton, as well as of Ess< x, 
oiler battle to the king. (Jinnies chose his jiost 
at Newliury, where vhe parliament ary armies, 
uinler tkc earl of Manchester, attacked him 
willi great ^igolIr; and that town was a second 
lime the scene of the bloody animosities of the 
English. Essex’s soldiers, exhorting one all- 
ot her to repair their broken honour, and re\ engc 
the disgrace of Lcslithicl, made an impetuous 
assault on llie royalists; and having recovered 
some of their eantioii, lost in ('oriiwal, could 
not forbear cinhracing them with tears of Joy. 
Though the king’s troops ik-fended themselves 
with valour, they were ovcrpow'crcil hy imni- 
hers ; and the night came very seasonably to 
tlicir relief, and prevented a total overthrow. 
(Jharlcs, leaving his baggage and cannon in 
Jlennington-castlc, near Newhury, forthwith 
n treated to W allingford, and thence to Oxford. 
There prince Rupert and the earl of Nortli- 
ainptun Joined him, with eonsiderahle bodies of 
<*a\alry. Strengthened hy this reinforcement, 
he '•'entured to advance towards the enemy, now 
employed lielore Dennington-eastle.’' Essex, 
detained hy sickness, Jiad not Joined the army 
since hi.s misfortmie in Cornwal ; Manchester, 
who commanded, though his forces were much 
superior to those of the king, dec lined an en- 
gagement, and rejt?cte.d Cromwcl\ advice, who 
earnestly jiressed him not to neglect so favoiir- 


ahle an opportunity of rinishing the war. Tlie 
king’s army hy bringing otF their cannon from 
Denningtun-CJastlc, in the* face of the c’liemy, 
seemed to have sniheiently repaired the honour 
which they Iiad lost at Newbury ; and Charlt*s, 
having the satisfaction to excite, between Maii- 
hestc r and (Jroinwel, equ.d animosities with 
those whieh fornierly took place between Essex 
and WalJi'r,’’ ’ distributed his army intowinter- 
ciuarlers. (2.'hl Nov.) 

'J'huse eonti'sts among the parliameiitary 
generals, which had dislurhed their rnilitaiy 
operations, were reni wed in London fluring the 
winter season; and each heiiig supported hy 
his own faction, their mutual re])roaehes and 
ai'cnsations agitated the whole city and parh.a- 
inent. 'I'liere had long j)ri‘vailed, in that party, 
a secret distinction, which, though the dre.id 
of the king’s })i>wer had hifherto &uj)presscd 
it, jet, in pioportion as the hopes of sueees-s 
heeamo nearer and more immediate, lu'gaii to 
liscover itself, with high cfintest ainl animosity. 
The iNui'.lT.NLirN'i s, who had, at fust, taken 
shelter .iiid eoiiciialed tln'insidves under the 
wings ol the ruK.snvi Kill \ns, now evidently 
appeared a distinct part}, aiiil betrayed very 
dilfi rcMt views .iiid pretension^. W’e must here 
eiidi avour to <*\plain the gt'iiius of this parly, 
and of its leaders, who heiieefortli occupy the 
scene of action. 

RISE ANO ( IIAKACTER OF THE 
INUEFENDLNTS. 

Di'UiNO those times, when the enthusiastic 
spirit nr‘t suidi honour and en<‘ouragcmenl, 
and was the immedi.ate inc.ins of distinction 
and prefennent, it was impossible to set hounds 
to these holy fervours, or eoidiiie, within any 
natural limits, what was directed towards an 
iiinnite and a supernatural object. Every man, 
as jiroiiiptcd hy the warmth of his tempi r, ex- 
cited by emuhition, or supported hy his habits 
of hypocii^'y, endeavoured to distinguish him- 
self beyond liis fellows, and to arrive at a 
higher pitch of saintship and perfectiun. In 
proportion to its degree of fanaticism, each 
sect became dangerous and destructive; and 
as the independents went a note higher thnu 
the Presbyterians, they could less be restrained 
within any houiids ol‘ temper and moderation. 
From this distinction, Jis from a first principle, 
were derived, hy a iipcessary eoiiseipienei', all 
the other differences of these two sects. 

Tie- independents rejeeted all eeeh'siastieat 
establishments, and would admit of no spiritual 
courts, no government among pastors, no in- 
terposition of the magistrate in ndigious con- 
cerns, no fixed t neouragement annexed to any 
system of dfictnnes or opinions. According 
to thtir piinciples, each congregation, united 
voluiitaiily aiifl hy st>iritual tics, composed, 
within itsfdf, a separate church, and exercised 
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a jurisiliction, but one destitute of temporal 
s.'iiiotioiiSy over its own pastor aii<l its own 
iiietiibers. 'J’lie eleetioii alone of tb<* coiig^re- 
{Ration was surtieient to bestow tin* sacf'nlotal 
ebaraeter; and as all essential <listiii<*lion was 
cltMiieil between tbc laity arid the ekrj^y, no 
ceremony, no institution, no \oeation, no im- 
p'isiiion of hands, was, in all other chiirelu*s, 
supposed retpiisite t<» convey a rif'ht t<i holy 
orders. TIu; ontlnisiasin »»f the presbyterians 
led tbein to reject the autiiority of prelate*^, to 
throw otr th^^ restraint of lituri^ie-., to retreiieh 
eerenionies, to limit the riehe>» and authority 
of the priestly oflice: the fanaticism of tlie 
indepeiidt'iits, exalted to a higlKU' pitch, abo- 
lislied ecclesi.istieal yoveniineiit, disdained 
creeds and systems, nci*'leeled e\cry ceremony, 
and coijfoLinded all r.iiiks and orders. 'I'lie 
soldier, the merc^liant, tbe ineehanii*, iiulnlffini^ 
the fervours of zeal, and guided by tbe illaji-.es 
of the sjnrit, resiijncd himself to an inward 
and superior direction, and was consecratial, 
in a manner, by an immediate intercourse and 
coinniuiii(*atiou with heaven. 

Tlie eatholies, pretendin'^ to an infalbhle 
{•'uide, had Justifu'd, ujioii tliat prineijiU*, tlicir 
doctrim* and jir.icliee of ptTst eution : the pres- 
lAlerians, una};!jinin}; that such clear and cer- 
tain tenets, as they tlieinselvcs adojiK'd, could 
he rejecteil only from rt criminal and pcriin.i- 
cjoi's ohstinacN, bad hitherto "ratified, to the 
full, (heir bipifed zeal, in a like doctrine and 
practice: the indepcinloiils, fnun the e\tre- 
niity of the .same zeal, were Ic'd into the 
milder principles of loli'rotion. Their mind, 
set afloat in tin* wid'j .sea of inspiration, eouhl 
coniine itself wiUjiij no (’erlain limits; and 
the same variations, in wl»i<li an enthusiast 
iiidnli>cd hiin'-elf, he was apt, by a natural 
train ot thinhin*’;, to permit in others. Of all 
Christian sects this was the first, which, durinj; 
it'' prosjierity as well as its adviT.sity, alwa\s 
adojited the prineijde of toleration ; and it is 
I’cinarkahh* that so reasonable a doctrine owed 
its oripn, not to re:isoninj;’, hut to the hei;;^ht 
of e\trava!i;anee and faiiatieisin. 

PojM ry ^and jirelaey alone, whos«* ijcnms 
^ .•.1‘emefl to lend tow:irds .superstition, were 
f n ated by the ind(‘j>endi*nls with rifjour. The 
doetrine-, too of fate or destiny, were deemed 
by them essential to all ndiffioii. In those 
ni;id opinions, the whole sectaries, amidst all 
their other differences, uiianiiiiously concurred. 

The political .system of the iiidcpenderils 
kept jiar e with their ieli‘;ious. Not content 
with <‘oniininu; to very narrow limits the power 
of the crown, and reducing the kiin? to the 
rank of first inaji^istrato, which was the pro- 
ject of the presbylerians ; tliis sect, more 
ardent in the jmrsuit of liberty, aspired to a 
total abolition of the monarchy, and even of 
the aristocracy ; and projected an entire cijua- 
Idy of rank and order in a vepuhlie, quite free 


and independent. In consequence of thi.s 
seiicine, they wt‘re declared enemies to all 
proposals for jicac e, e\«‘ej>t on such teniis as, 
they knew, it was im|)OShible to obtain; and 
they adhcri'd to that maxim, which is, in the 
main, pruilont and political, that, whoever 
draws the sword ati^ainst his sovereii^n, should 
throw away the scabbard, liy ti:rrifyin«r others 
with the fear of veiif^canee from the offended 
jiriiice, tliey had enftagjed j;Teater numbers into 
the opposition ai^ainst peace, thati had adopted 
their other jirincijiles with rcj'-rird to f^overii- 
ment and relii^ion. And tlie "reat success, 
which had already atte nded the arms of tlie 
parliament, and the j^rcater, wliich wa.s soon 
c\pt‘cted, eonlinncd them still further in this 
obstinacy. 

Sir Harry V.int*, ()li\cr ('roinwel, Nathaniel 
i'ienncs, and (>li\<‘r St. John, the .solicitor-£;*e- 
neral, were re";ard(‘d as the Icackrs of the in- 
dependents. The carl of K:»«*x, tlisj^usted flith 
a war, of which he be^aii to foresee the per- 
nicious eonscqueni-es, adhered to the jireshy- 
t(*r!aiis, and promoted evers n*asonahle jilun of 
accomiiiodation. The carl of Xorthumhcrland, 
fond of his rank and di!»’nity, ri'^rarded with 
horror f^elieme, wliich, if it look place, would 
confound hiinst'lf and his family with the 
lowest in th»* kingdom. The cjarls of Warwic 
and Denhn^h, sir IMiilip Stapleu^ii, sir William 
W.dier, J lollis, Massey, W’hitl^ckc, Maynard, 
(d\ii, had embraced the* same sentiments. In 
the jiarliaincnt, a coiisidc r.ilde iiinjoriry, and 
a mnch iLcreater in the nation, wen* attached 
to the pn-nhyterian jiarty; and it was only by 
c*iiniiiii^ and dcc'cit at iir^t, and afterwards by 
military violence, that the independq^its could 
entertain any hopes of success. 

'rile earl of Al.mchester, jirovoked at the 
impeachment which the king had lodged 
against him, had long forwarded the war with 
alaerily; Imt, being a man of humanity and 
good principles, the view of public calamities, 
and tjie jirosjicct of a total suhversiuii of go^ 
\crnment, began to moilerate his ardour, and 
inelineil him to promote peace on any safe or 
honourable terms. He was even suspected, in 
the field, not to have pushcil to the inmost 
against the king, the adiantages obtained by 
tbe arms of the jiarliamenl ; and (Jromw'cl, in 
the public dehate.'s, revived the aceusatioii, 
that this nohlt'inati liad wilfully neglected at 
Heiinington castle a favourable opportunity 
of fini.shing the war by a total dt feat of 
the royalists. “ I showed him evidently,’* 
.said Cromwel, “ how this success might he 
obtained; and only desiri’d leave, with my 
own brigade of horse, to charge the king’s 
army in ibeir rt*treai ; ^leaving it in the earl’s 
elioice, if he thought jiropcr, to remain neuter 
w ith the rc.,t of his foreet» : but, notwith- 
siaiidiug my importunity, he positively refiiscal 
his consent; and gave no other reason hut 
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that, if we with a defeat, tliere wa«5 an 
end of our pretensions: we should all be rebels 
and traitors, and be executed and forfeited 
by law,’* 

Maiu'hesler, by way of reerimiiialion, in- 
formed the parliament, that, at another lime, 
Cromwol having; proposetl some scheme, to 
which it seemed imj)robable the parliament 
WDuld a.i^ree, ht: insisted and said, 71/y /wv/, if 
you will stick firm to honest w/cw, you shall 
linft yourself at ike head (f an army^ which 
shall give law both to king: and parliament, 
“ This discourse,” eontimied Alancliestcr, 
“ made the {greater imjM’ession on nv, because 
1 knew the lientL'naiit-"eneral to he a man of 
very deep desii;ns ; and he has even vintiired 
to tell me, that it never would he well vsitli 
Filmland till I were Mr. Monl.ii;ue, and there 
were ne’er a lord or pe<T in the kiiig;doiii.” 

So full was Crotnwel of tht sc republican pro- 
jects, th:vt, notwiUistaiidimj his habits of pro- 
found dissimulation, h(‘ could not so carefully 
guard his expressions, but that sometimes his 
favourite notions would csca])e him. 

Ihese violent dissentions brought matters 
to extremilt, and piislied the independent', to 
the execution of their designs. 'rhi< present 
generals, they thought, were more ch'* irons 
of protracting than linishing the war; and 
having euter^jiined a seheiiie for preserving 
still some balance in the eon.ditutiou, they 
were afraid of entirely .subduing the king, 
and reducing him to a condition whiu’e ho 
should not he entitled to ask any conc<*ssions. 
A new model alone of the army could bring 
complete victory to t|he parliament, and free 
the natiii/^i from those cahiinilies under which 
it laboured, But how to effect this project 
was the dirTieulty. The authority, as well as 
merits, of Fssex was very great with the par- 
liameiil. Not only he had served them all 
along with the most exact and scrupulous 
honour : it was, in some measure, owing to his 
popularity, that they had ever been enabled 
to levy an arni\, or make? head against the 
royal cause. Manchester, AVarwic, and the 
other commanders, had likewise great en*dit 
with the puldic; nor were there any hopes of 
ppcw'ailing over them, hut by laving the plan 
of an ohlirpie and arti/icial attack, which 
would conceal the real purpose of their an- 
tagonists. I’lie Scots and Scottish eonimis- 
sioners, j(?;dous of tin* progress of the iiide- 
pendinits, were a new obstacle ; which, without 
the utmost art and subtlety, it wouhl be ililh- 
cult to surmount.'’’^ The methods by which 
this intrigue was conducted are so singular, 
and show' so fully the genius of the age, that 
we shall give a detaif of them, as they are 
d^ivered by Ion! Clarendon.-^^ 

■ A fast, on the last Wednesday of every 
month, ha<l been ordered liy the parliament 
at the beginning of these commotionF; and 


their preachers, on that day, were earefiil to 
keep alive, hy their vehement declamations, 
the pojnilar prejudices entertained against the 
king, against prelacy, and against poperj'. 
The king, that he iniglit combat the parlia- 
ment with their own weapons, appointed like- 
wise a monthly fast, when the pex>]>le should 
he instriietrd in the duties of loyalty and of 
.snhinission to the higher powers; and he chose 
ilie second I’riday of every month for the 
di'votion of the rov alists.^*^ ft was now pro- 
jHiscd and carried in parliament, by the iii- 
ilcpemlents, that a new and more .solemn last 
should be voted; when they should implore 
the divine avsistanee for extrie.atiiig them 
from tliose per|*lexities in which they were at 
present involved. On that day, the preaehers, 
after many political prayers, took care to treat 
of (he reigning divisions in the. ])arliatneiit, 
and aserihed them entirely to the selfisli ends 
pursued by the rni'inhers. fn the hands of 
tlio>e ineinhers, they said, are lodged all the 
eonsiderahle eoni mauds of the army, all the 
liirrative ofliees in the civil .'uhninistration : 
and while the nation is falling every day into 
poveitv, .in<l groans under an instippurcable 
load of raves, these men multiply possession 
on pus'a'S'lon, anil will, in a hllle linn*, he 
masters ot all the wealth of the kingdom. 
That such persons, who fatten on the e;da- 
inities of their country, will ever embrace 
any ’e(Veelnal mi'iisure for bringing them to 
a period, or insuring final success to the war, 
cannot reasoiiahly he expeeted. Jjingcring 
ex[H*dients alone'wlll he pursued: and opera- 
tions in the field eoncurnng, in the same per- 
nieiotis end, with deliheralions in the cabinet, 
civil commotions will for ever he perpetuated 
in the nation. Alter exaggerating these dis- 
orders the ministers returned to their prayers; 
and besought the Lrord, that he would take 
his own work into his own hand; and if (he 
instruments, whom he had hitherto employed, 
were not worthy Vo bring to a conclusion so 
glorious a design, that he would inspire others 
more lit, who might perfect what was begun, 
and hy ostahlishing true religion, p^t a speedy 
jieriod to the pnhhe miseries. 

On the day .-nb-eriiu'ijl to these devout ani- 
m.'idversions, when the parliament met, a new 
spirit nppi'ared in the looks of many. Sir 
Henry Vane told the commons, that if ever 
God ajipeared to them, it was in the ordi- 
nanee.s of yesterday: that, as he was credibly 
informed by many, who bad been present in 
dirt'ererit congri’gatioiis, the same lamenta- 
tions and di.scourse.s, which the godly preachers 
had made before them, had been heard in 
other churches: that so remarkable a con- 
currence could proceed only from the imme- 
diate operation of the Holy S^pirit: tliat be 
therefore iiitreated them, in vindication of 
their own honoivr, in consideration of their 
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duty to God and their country, to lay aside ail 
private ends, and renounce every offiee at- 
tended with profit or advantasje: that the 
abfiiuice of so many members, occiipic;d in dif- 
lV>rerit employments, had rendered the house 
extremely thin, and diminished the authority 
of thi.ir determinations : and that he could 
not forbear, for his own jiart, accusing? himsell 
as one who enjoyed a gainful office, that ol 
tn;a‘'Un*rof the navy; and though h<; was pos- 
sc^ctl of it licfore the civil eoTninotioiiB, and 
owed it not tc the favour of the parliament, 
yet was he ready tfi rosi:?n it, and to Siiorifi<‘e, 
to the welfare of his country, eviTy consider- 
atioii of private interest :ind advantage. 

Cromwel next aetc.d his i>art, and com- 
tnended the ]»i*eachers for ha\iii^ dealt with 
them plainly impartially, and told them 
of Uieir errors, of which th<*v ucre so iiriwil- 
linjj to he informed. Thoufch they dwell on 
many things, he said, on which he had iie\er 
before rctleetod ; yet, upon revolving; them, be* 
could not but eonf< ss, that, till there were 
a perfect reformation in tlu'M* particulars, 
nothing which they undertook could possihlj 
jirosper. The parliain(‘ut, no doubt, oon- 
tiinied he, had ilone wisely on the eoinnienee- 
iiient of the war, in oni'aj'iii^ se\eral of its 
niemhers in tlio most dani'erous parts of it, 
and thereby satisfying the nation, that they 
inteiided to share all hazards with the meanest 
of the people. But affairs are now eliaii^ed. 
During the pr<*gress of military operations, 
there have arisen, in the parliamentary armies, 
many ext'elleiit offioer.s, who are (|uaiilied for 
higher eoiniuands than they are now posstvssed 
of. And though it hecoiiu's not men engaged 
in such a cause to put trust in the arm of' flesh, 
yet he could assure them, that their tri»ops 
contained generals fit to command in any en- 
terprise in CJhristendoiii. The army indeed, 
he was sorry to say it, did not correspond, by 
its discipline, to the merit of the offu-ers; nor 
were there any hopes, till the present vices and 
disorders, which prevail among the soldiers, 
were rejiressed by a new model, that their 
forces w(«ild ever be attended with signal 
, success in any undertaking. 

In opposition to this reasoning of the indc- 
JHindents, many of the.preshyterians showed 
the inconvenience aiul danger of the projected 
alteration, Whitlocke, in particular, a man 
of honour, who loved his country, though in 
every change of government he always adhered 
to the ruling power, said, that besides the in- 
gratitude of discarding, and that by fraud and 
artifice, so many noble persons, to whom the 
parliament had hitherto owed its chief sup- 
port ; they would find it extremely difficult to 
supply the place of men, now formed by ex- 
perience to command and authority: that the 
rank alone, possessed by sucli as were members 
of cither house, prevented envy, retained the 


army in obedience, and gave weight to mili- 
taiy orders: that greater confidence might 
safely be reposed in men of family and for- 
tune, than ill mere adventurers, who would be 
apt to entertain separate views from those 
wlfich were t‘rabraeed by the persons who em- 
ployed them: that no maxim of policy was 
more undisputed, than the necessity of pre- 
serving an inseparable connexion between the 
civil and military powers, and of retaining the 
latter in strict subordination to the former: 
that the Greeks .and Romans, the wisest and 
most passionate lovers of liberty, bad ever 
intrusted to their senators the command of 
armies, and had maintained an unconquerable 
jealousy of all mercenary forces : and that such 
men alone, whose interests were involved in 
those of flic public, and who possessed a vote 
ill the civil dclihcratiotis, would sulfiriently 
respect the ant hority of parlianiAit, :ind never 
could he tempted to turn fhc sword agsflnst 
those by whom it was coinmitted to thein.^' 

SKLF-DENYING ORDINANCE. 

NoTWiTiisrANDiNCi tlicsc reasonings, acorn- 
iniffee^as chosen to frame what was called 
t!ic self -lien yin ordinance, by which the mem- 
bers of both houses were excluded from all 
<*ivil and military eniployment% except a few 
offices which were spi'cified. ^hls ordinance 
ivas the subject of great debgte, and, for a long 
time, rent the parliament and city into fac- 
tions. But, at last, by the prevalence of envy 
with some ; with others of false modesty ; with 
a great many, of the republican and inde- 
pendent views; it passed the housn of com- 
mons, and was sent to the upper bouse. The 
peers, though the scheme was, in part, levelled 
against th(‘ir order; though all of them were, 
at bottom, extremely averse to it ; though they 
even ventured onec to reject it ; yet possessed 
so little authority, that they durst not per- 
seveA; in opposing the resolution of the com- 
mons ; and they thought it better policy, by 
an unlimited compliance, to ward off that 
ruin which they saw approaching.^*^ The or- 
dinance, therefore, having passed both houses, 
Essex, Warwic, Manchester, Denbigh, Waller, 
Breretoii, and many others, resigned their 
commands, and received the thanks of par- 
liament for their good services. A pension of 
ten thousand pounds a year was settled on 
Essex. • 

1645, It was agreed to recruit the army to 
twenty-two thousand men; and sir Thomas 
Fairfax was appointed general.^^ It is remark- 
able that liis commission did not run, like that 
of Essex, in the name of the king and parlia- 
ment, but in that of the parliament alone : and 
the article concerning the safety of the king's 
person was omitted. So much bad animosities 
increased between the parties Cromwel, 
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being a member of the lower house, should have 
been discarded with the others ; hut this im- 
part iaiity would have disappointed all the views 
of fhos«* who had introduced the self-d^nyiiig 
ordinance. He was saved by a subtlety, and by 
that political craft, in whicli he was so cmiiu'nt. 
At the lime when the other oflieers resigned 
tlu ir cominissiuns, care was taken that he 
sltoidd he sent with a body of hors«’, to relieve 
Taunton, besieged by the niyalists. IJis ab- 
senee being remarked, ordiTs were dispatched 
for his immediate attendance in ]>arli:imeiil ; 
and the new general was directed to employ 
some other officer in that service. A r<Mdy 
coiiijiliance was feigned; and tin* v<Ty day was 
named, on which, it was averred, he would 
take his phieo iii the liouse. Hut Fairfax, having 
ajtpointed a rende/voiis of I lie army, wrote to 
the parliament, and desired leave to retain, for 
some days, libuteiiant-gencral Croiiiwcl, whose 
adv*ief>, he sai«l, Hould be usefid in supplying 
the place ol those otrieers who had resigned. 
Shortly after, he begged, with much e.irnest- 
ness, that they would allow Cromwel to serve 
that campaign.’*'' And thus the ludcpemlents, 
though the minority, prevaded by art and cun- 
ning over the presh^teriaiis, ami hes&wed the 
«vhole military authority, in appearance, upon 
rtiirfax ; in reality, upon Cromwel. 
e 

' FAIRFAX, 

Fairfax was a person e<|ually eTiiineiit fur 
courage and for humanity ; and though strongly 
infected with prejudice;s, or principles derived 
from religious and pjlVty zeal, he seems never, 
in the effursc of his public conduct, to have 
been diverted, by jirivate intere.st or ambition, 
from adberiug strictly to these principles. Siri- 
eerc in his professions ; disinterested in his 
views ; open in his conduct ; he had formed 
one of the most .shining characters of the .'ige; 
had not the extreme narrowness of hi.”, genius, 
in every thing hut in war, and his enibarVassed 
and confused elocution on every ooeasioii, but 
when he gave orders, diiiiiiiidied the lustre of 
Ids merit, and rendered the part which he acted, 
even when vested with the supreme command, 
but secoildaiy and subordinate* 

CROMWEL. 

CiioM W'EL, by whose sagacity and iiisiniialion 
Fairfa'' was entirely ’governed, is one of the 
most eminent and most singular personages 
tint occurs in history; the strokes of his elia- 
raetcr are as open and .stmngly marked, as the 
scheme.s of hi.s conduetewere, during the time, 
dark and im]>enetrahle. Hi-, extensive capacity 
enabled him to form the most enlarged pri>- 
jecis : hi.s enterprising geiiiu.s was not dismayed 
with (he b(>lde.st and most dangerous. Carried 
by his natural temper to luagnanindty, to 


Tandeur, and to an imperious and domineering 
policy, he yet knew, when iiecc.s.sary, to em- 
ploy the most profound dissimulation, the most 
ohli(]iie and refined artifice, the semblance of 
the greate.st moderation and simpl icily. A 
friend lo iu.stii-e, tliougbbis public condiiet was 
one eontiijued viol.itioii of it; devoted to reli- 
ioii, tboiigli be perpetually employed it as the 
inslrunient of his aiubiiion ; he was engaged 
in cnnie.s from the pros]>eet of sovereign power, 
a teiiiptalioLi which U, in general, irresistible 
to luunaii nature. And by using well that aii- 
ihorily wbieb he b:ul attaiue;*. by fraud and 
violeiiet*, he has lessened, if not overpowered, 
our d<*lestation of his enorniitie.s, by our admi- 
ration of his .success and of liis gi'tiius. 

TREATY OF UXP.RIDGE. 

Dluiing tills important transaction of the 
.self-denying ordinance, the iiegotiatiuns for 
peace were likewise carried on, though with 
small hopc.s of success. The king having .sent 
two messages, one from EvesliaiTi,'*^' another 
from '1 avistoke,’*^ desiring a treaty, the par- 
liament di.spritched r-ornmlssioners to Oxford, 
with proposals as high a.s if they had obtained 
a <*oinplete vic'tory.**^' 3'he .idvantages gained 
during the campaign, and the great distresses 
of the royalists, hud timeli elevated their hopes ; 
and they were resolved to repose no trust in men 
iiiff allied with the highest animosity against 
them, and who, were they possessed of power, 
were fully authorised by law to punish all their 
opponents as n'bels and traitors. 

The king, when he considered the proposals 
and the disposition of the parliament, could not 
expect any accomiiiodation, and had no pros- 
pect hut of war, or of total submission and 
subjection : yet, in ordiT to sati.sfy his own 
party, w ho were iinpalieiit for peace, he agreed 
to Send tbe duke of Rii'bmond and carl of 
Southampton, w'dli an answer to the proposals 
of the parliament, and at the same time to 
d(*.sire a treaty upon their mutual demands and 
pretensions.^^* It now bccaiiie necessary for 
liiiii to retract Ids former declaratio i, that the 
two houses Tit Westminster were not a free, 
parliame nt ; and accordingly he was induced, 
though with great re^uetanee, to give them, in 
his answer, the appellation of the parliament 
of Englaiid.^^ But it appeared afterwards by 
a letter which he wrote to the queen, and of 
which a copy was taken at Naseby, that he 
secretly entered an explanatory protest in his 
eoutieil book ; and he pretended that, though 
he had coiled them the parliament, he had not 
thereby acknowledged them for such.** This 
subtlety, which has been frequently objected to 
Charles, is the most noted of those very few 
instances, from which the enemies of this 
prince liave endeavoured to load him with the 
imputation of insincerity; and have inferred, 
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that tht* parliament could repose no confidence 
in his professions and declarations, not even in 
his laws and statutes. There is, however, it 
must be eonfess(‘d, a difference universally 
avowed between simply giving to men the ap- 
peUaiion which they assume, and the formal 
aeknowledgnicntof their title to it ; nor is any 
thing more eoramou and familiar in all publit* 
transactions. 

The time and place of treaty being settled, 
sixteen coininissionors fnim the king met at 
iJvhridgc, with twelve authorised by the ])ar- 
hanuMit, attended by the Scottish eoiiimis- 
bloiicrs (doth Jan.) It ivas agreed, that the 
^jeottish and parliainenfary eominissioners 
slirndd give in their demaiuU, with regard to 
three important arti<*le5, reli^iou^ the ftiiJifin, 
an<l Irr/umI ; and tliat these should he sue- 
c'cssivelvdiseusseiTin couierenee with the king's 
fummissimiers.*'^* It w^as soon foiiiitl iiiipra<‘- 
lieahle to come to any agreement with reg.ird 
to any of these articles. 

Ill the summer 1(143, while tlie negotiations 
Wire earrif'd on with Scotland, the parliaiiuujt 
had summoned an assembly at Westminster, 
consisting of a hundred and tw*ei\ty-(*ne di'ines 
and thirty laymen, eeh'hrated in their party 
lor piety and learning. By their advice, alter- 
.ilions were made iii the thirty-nine articles, or 
111 tlie nietaphysierd doetrines of the church; 
and, what was of greater iuiportatice, tht 
iitiii'g} was entirely ahulished, and, ill its stead, 
a new ilireetory for worship was ostahlished ; 
l>y which, suitably to the spirit of the puritans, 
llieutinortt liberty, both in |»rayiiigand preach- 
mg, was indulged to the^puhlie teachers, 15y 
tlie solemn league and eovenaut, episcopacy' 
was abjured, a*: destriK'tive of all true piety ; 
ami a national engagement, attended with 
tucry eireuinstanee that could render a pro- 
mise saeml and obligatory, was entered into 
with the Scots, never to sulfiT its rc-admissioii. 
All these measures showed little spirit of ae- 
iHumnodation in the parliament ; ami the 
king’s eommissioners were not surprised to 
find the estabtisliiiieiit of presbytery and the 
directory positively demanded, logetluT with 
^ the subscription of the covenant, both by the 
king and kingdoin.^^ 

IJad (Jharles been of a disposition to neglect 
all theological eoiitrovei’sy, he yet had been 
obliged, in good policy, to adhere to episcopal 
jurisdiction, not only because it was favourable 
to tnonarehy, hut because all his adherents 
were passionately devoted toit ; and to abandon 
Ihein, ill what they regarded as important 
an article, was for ever to relimjuish their 
friendship and assistance. But Charles had 
never attained such enlarged principles. He 
deemed bishops essential to the very being of 
a Christian church ; and ho thought himself 
hound, by mure sacred ties than those of policy, 
*)r even of honour, to the support of that order. 


Ilis concessions, therefore, on this head, he 
judged sullieieiit, when he agreed that an in- 
Jiilgeiice should be given to lender coiiseieiicc^ 
with regard to ceremonies ; that the bishops 
should exercise no act of* jurisdiction or ordi- 
natjon, without the consent and counsel of 
siieli presbyters as should be chosen by the 
clergy of each diocese ; that tlu’y should reside 
constantly in their diocese, and be hound to 
preach every Sunday; that pluralities be abo- 
lished ; that abuses in eeelesiastii'al courts be 
redressed ; and that a hundred thousand pounds 
he levied on the bishops* estates and the 
chapter lands, for payment of debts contracted 
by the parliament.-* ‘ Thi*se concessions, though 
c*onsidera!)Ie,gave no sal isfaelioii to the parlia- 
ment ary commissiouers ; and, without abating 
any thing of their rigour on Ibis head, they 
proceeded to their demands with regard to 
th(‘ militia. • 

The king’s partisans had^all along muin- 
taiiK'd that the fears and jealousies of the par- 
liament, aft er the securities so early and easily 
given to public liberty, were eitbei* feigned or 
roumiless ; and that no huinati institution 
<‘oidcl be belter poised ami adjusted, than was 
now thA government of Kngland. By the 
abolition of the star-cliambep ami court of high 
commission, the jirerogative, they said, has 
lo.st all that eoerrive power bjj^whieh it had 
formerly suppressed or eiidangi^'d liberty : by 
the establishment of triennial parliaments, it 
can have no leisure to acquire new powers, or 
guard itself, during any time, ironi the in- 
spect ion of that vigilant assembly: by the 
slender revenue of the^Town, no king can 
ever attain such influence as to proi^ire a re- 
peal of these salutary statutes : and while the 
jiriiiee eoinmands no military force, be will 
III vaiii, l>y violence, attempt an iiifringeinent 
of laws, so clearly delined by means of late 
disputes, and so passionately cherished by all 
his subjects. In this situation, sundy, the na- 
tion, governed by so virtuous a monarch, may, 
for the present, remain in tranquillity, and 
try whether it be not possible, by peaceful arts, 
to elude that danger with which, it is pre- 
temleil, its liberties are still threatened. 

But though the royalists insisted on these 
plausible topics before the commencement of 
war, they were obliged to own, that the pro- 
gress of civil eommol ions had somewhat abated 
the force and evideiirc of this reasoning. If 
the power of the militia, said the opposite 
party, be intrusted to the king, it would not 
now be difficult for him to abuse that autho- 
rity, By the rage of intestine discord, his 
partisans are inflamed into an extreme hatred 
against their antagofiist.s ; and have con- 
tracted, no doubt, some prejudices against 
popular privileges, which, in their apprehen- 
sion, have been the source of so much disorder. 
Were the arms of the state, therefore, pu: 
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entirely into such haiuls, what public security, | 
it may be deinandcd, can be pven to liberty, 
or what private security to those wlio, in op- 
position to the letter of the law, have so ge- 
nerously viMitured their lives in its defence? 
In compliance witli this apprehension, Chiyles 
offered, that the arms of the state should be 
intrusted, during three years, to twenty com- 
missioners, uho should be named, either by 
ctininou agreement between him and the par- 
liament, or one half hy him, the other by the 
parliament. And after the expiration of that 
term, he insisted that his const itutional au- 
thority over the militia should again return lu 
him.'’^ 

The jiarliamcntary commissioners at first 
demanded, that th<‘ power of the sword should 
for ever he intrusted to sueli peisons as the 
parliament alone should appoint but, after- 
wards, they relaxed so far as to require that 
au* hority only f(V seven years; alter which it 
was not to return to the king, but to be set- 
tled by bill, or by eotninon agreenunit between 
him and bis parliament. '’7 'J’he king’s com- 
missioners asked, Whether jealousies and fears 
were all on one side, and whether the prince, 
from such violent attemjtts and pif'teii^.ions 
as lu* had experieiieed, had not, at least, 
as great reason to entertain apprelieii.,ions 
for his authority, as they for their iiheit) ? 
Whether theVe were any ('(juity in secMJiini; 
only one iiarty, and leaving the otluT, during 
the spaec of seveh years, euiirely at the nierey 
of their enemies? Whether, if unlimited 
power were intrusted to the pHrliaineiil during 
bu long a period, won hi not be easy for 
them tojraiiu; the subsequent bill in the inaii- 
iier most agreeable to llieinselves, and keep 
for ever possession of the sword, as well as of 
every article of civil power and jurisdiction ? *” 

The truth is, after the eommeneeineiit of 
war, it was very dilficult, if not imjiossible, 
to find security for botlr parties, especially for 
that of the parliament. Amidst such volent 
animosities, power alone could ensure safety; 
and the power on one side was necessarily 
attended with danger to (be other. Few or no 
instances occur in history of an equal, peaceful, 
and durable accomniodation, tbal has been 
eoncliulcd between two factions whieli had 
been enflamed into civil war. 

With regard to Ireland, there were no 
greater hopes of agreement between the par- 
ties. The parliament demanded, that the 
triiceS\ith the rebels should be declared null; 
that the nianagement of the war should he 
giien over entirely to the parliament, and 
that, after the cotutuesl of Ireland, the nouii- 
natioii of the lord lieutlliiaiitanduf the judges, 
or, in other words, the sovereignty of that 
kingdom, should likewise remain in their 
haiids.^** 

What rendered an accomniodation more 


desperate was, that the demands on these 
three heads, however exorbitant, were acknow- 
ledged, by the parliamentary commissioners, 
to be nothing but preliminaries. After all 
these were granted, it would be necessary to 
proceed to the discussion of those other de- 
mands, still more exorbitant, which a little 
before had been transmitted to the king at 
Oxford. Such ignominious terms were there 
iiisi-ted on, that worse could .scarcely be de- 
manded, were Charles totally vaiu}uisbed, 
a prisoner, and in chains. The king was re- 
quired to attaint and except from a general 
piardoti, forty of the most considerable of his 
English subjects, and nineteen of his Scottish, 
together with all ]iopisb recusants in both 
kingdoms who had borne arms for him. It 
wa.s insisted, that forty-eight more, with all 
the members who had .sit^i^iln either hou.se at 
Oxford, all lawyers and divines who had em- 
braced the king’s party, should he rendered 
incapable of any ofliee, be forbidden the exer- 
cise of (heir profession, be ]>rohibitcd from 
coming within the ^erge of the court, and for- 
feit the third of their estates to the parliament. 
Jt was reijuired, that whoever had borne arm.s 
for tin king, shoiihl forfeit the tenth of their 
estates, or if that did not suffice, the sixth, 
for the paMuent of puhruMlebts. As if royal 
authority Avere not sufficiently annihilated by 
such lerins, it was demanded, that the court 
of wards should be abolished ; that all the 
considerable officiM’s of the crown, and all the 
judges slumld be appointetl by parliament ; and 
that the right of peace and war should not he 
ex(‘reise<l witlioiit tU« consent of that assem- 
bly The prcsbyterians, it must he confessed, 
after insisting on such conditions, differed only 
in words from the iiidejiendcnts, who required 
the c.stablishment of a pure republic. W^hen 
the debates bad been carried on to no purpose 
during twenty days among the commissioners, 
they scfMi-ated, and returned ; those of the 
king, to Oxford, those of the parliament, to 
Loudon. 

EXECUTION OF LAUI). 

A LITTLE before the commencement uf this 
friiiih'ss treaty, a deed was executed by the 
parliament, which proved their determined re- 
solution to yield nothing, but to proceed in the 
same violent and imperious manner with which 
they bad at first entered on these dangerous 
enterprises. Archbishop Laud, the most fa- 
vourite minister of the king, was brought to the 
scaffold ; and in this instance the public might 
sec, that popular assemblies, as, hy their very 
number, they are, in a great measure, exempt 
from the restraint of shame, so, when they also 
overleap the bounds of law, naturally break 
out into acts of the greatest tyranny and in- 
justice. 
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From the time that Laud had been com- 
mitted, the house of cumniuiis, enga{;ed in 
enterprises of greater muineut, had found no 
leisure to finish his impeachment; and he had 
patiently endured so long an iinprisouinent 
ivithout being brought to any trial. After the 
union with Scotland, the bigoted prejudices of 
that nation revived the like spirit in England ; 
and lh<‘ sectaries resolved to gratify their ven- 
geance ill the punishment of this prelate, wiio 
had so long, hy his authority, and hy the exe- 
cution of penal laws, kept their zealous spirit 
under cunfiiicmeut. Hu was accused of high 
treason in endeavouring to subvert the funda- 
mental Jaws, and of other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. The same illegality of an ac- 
cumulative crime and a constructive evidence, 
which appeared in the case of Stralfurd ; the 
same violence aiwl iniquity in cuiidiuliiig the 
trial; are conspicuous throughout the whole 
course of this prosecution. The groundless 
charge of popery, though belied by his whole 
life and conduct, was ct»ntinuiilly urged 
against the jirisuner ; and every error rendered 
nnpnrdonable hy this imputation, which was 
supposed to imply the height of all enurmities. 
“ This man, my lonK,” said serjeaiit Wilde, 
concluding his long speech against him, ** is 
like Naaman the Syrian; a great man, hut a 
leper.** 

We shall not enter into a detail of tins 
matter, which, at present, seems to admit of 
little controversy. It sufliees to say, that* after 
a long trial, and the exaiiniiation of above a 
hundred and fifty witnesses, the commons 
found so little likelihood of obtaining a Judicial 
sentence against Laud* that they were obliged 
to have recourse to their h’gislative authority, 
and to pass an ordinance for taking away the 
life of this aged prelate. Notwithstanding the 
low condition into which the house of peers 
was fallen, there appeared some intention of 
rejecting this ordinance ; and the popular 
leaders were again obliged to apply to the 
multitude, and to extiiiguibh, hy threats of new 
tumults, the small remains of liberty possessed 
hy the upper-house. Seven peers alone vole<l 
in this ImpSrtant question. The rest, cither 
from shame or fear, took care to absent them- 
selves.®* 

Laud, who bad behavedMuring his trial with 
spirit and vigour of genius, sunk not under the 
horrors of his execution ; but though he had 
usually professed himself apprehensive of a vio- 
lent death, he found all bis fears to be dissipated 
before that superior courage by which he was 
rndmated. “ No one,” said he, ** can be more 
willing to send me out of life^ than 1 am de- 
fiir(»u6 to go.** Even upon the scaffold, and 
during the intervals of bis prayers, he was ha- 
rassed and molested by sir John Clotwortby, a 
zealot of the reigning sect, and a great leader 
«n the lower bouse: this was the time he chose 
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for examining the principles of the dying pri- 
mate, and trepanning him into a confession, 
that he trusted for his salvation to the merits 
of gooil works, not to the death of the Re- 
deemer.®^ Having extricated himself from these 
t illogical toils, the archbishop laid his head 
on the block ; and it was severed from the body 
at one blow.®** Those religious opinions, for 
which he suffered, contributed, no doubt, to 
the courage and constancy of bis end. Sincere 
he undoubtedly was, and however misguided, 
actuated hy pious motives in all his pursuits ; 
and it is to be regretted, that a man of such 
spirit, who conducted his enterprises with so 
tiiuch warmth and industr}', had not enter- 
tained more enlarged views, and embraced 
principles more favourable to the general hap- 
piness of society. 

The great and important advantage which the 
party gained by Strafford’s death*may, in some 
degree, palliate the iniquitfr of the sentence 
pronounced against him ; hut the execution of 
this old infirm prelate, who had so long re- 
tuaiticd an inottensive prisoner, can be ascribed 
to nothing hut vengeance and bigotry in those 
severe religionists, by whom the parliament was 
cutirtdy governed. That he deserved a better 
fate was not questioned by any reasonable man ; 
the degree of his merit, in other respects, was 
disputed. Sonic accused hi in of fecommending 
slavish doctrines, of pruinotiug persecution, 
and of encouraging superstition ; while others 
thought that liis condu(*t, in these three par^ 
tieiiiars, would adniit of aj»oIogy and extenu* 
atioii. 

That the letter' of the ^aw, as much as the 
most flaming court-sermon, inculcates passive 
obedience, is apparent : and though the spirif 
of a liuiited government seems to require. In 
extraordinary crises, some mitigation of se 
rigorous a doctrine ; it must be confessed, 
that the preceding genius of the English 
constitution had rendered a mistake in this 
particular very natural and excusable. To in- 
flict death, at least on those who depart from 
the exact line of truth in these nice questions, 
so far from being favourable to national liberty, 
savours strongly of the spirit of tyranny and 
proscription. 

Toleration had hitherto been so little the 
principle of any Christian sect, that even the 
catholics, the remnant of the religion professed 
by their forefathers, could nut obtain from the 
English the least indulgence. This very house 
of commons, in their famous remonstrance, 
took care to Justify themselves, as from the 
highest imputation, from any intention to relax 
the golden reins of discipline, as they called 
them, or to grant any toleration and the 
enemies of the church were so fair from the 
beginning, as not to lay claim to liberty of 
conscience, which they called a toleration for 
soul-murder* They openly challenged thp 
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superiority, and even menaced the establislied 
church with that persecution which they after- 
wards exercised against her with such severity. 
And if the question be considered in the view 
of policy ; though a sect, already formed and 
advanced, may, with good reason deniau(| a 
toleratiou ; what title had the puritans to this 
indulgence, who were just on the point of sepa- 
ration from the church, and whom, it might be 
hoped, some wholesome and legal severities 
would still retain in obedience ? [iSit'c note (K) 
at the end of this 

Whatever ridicule, to a philosophical mind, 
may be thrown on pious ceremonies, it must 
be confessed, that, during a very religious age, 
no institutions can be more advantageous to 
the rude multitude, and tend more to mollify 
that herce and gloomy spirit of devotion, to 
which they are subject. Even the English 
church, thou^i it bad retained a share of popish 
cerdhionies, may j istly be thought too naked 
and unadorned, and still to approach too near 
the abstract and spiritual religion of the pu- 
ritans. Laud and his associates, by reviving a 
few primitive institutions of this nature, , cor- 


rected the error of the first reformers, and pre- 
sented to the affrightened and astonished mind, 
some sensible, exterior observances, which 
might occupy it during its religious exercises, 
and iibate the violence of its disappointed efforts. 
The thought, no longer bent on that divine and 
mysterious essence, so superior to the narrow 
capacities of mankind, was able, by means of 
the new model of devotion, to relax itself in the 
contemplation of pictures, postures, vestments, 
buildings ; and all the fine arts, which minister 
to religion, thereby received additional encou- 
ragement, The primate, it is true, conducted 
this scheme, not with the eiiUrged sentiments 
and cool reflection of a legislator, but with the 
intemperate aeal of a sectary ; and by over- 
looking the circumstances of the tiim^s, served 
rather to enflame that religious fury which he 
meant to repress. But this blbniish is more to 
be n^garded as a general imputation on the 
whole age, than any particular failing of 
Laud’s ; and it is sufficient for his vindication 
to observe, that his errors were the most ex- 
cusable of all those which prevailed during that 
zealous period. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

Montrose s yictories,-^The new Model of the Army . — Battle rf Nasehy. — Surrender of Btisfol. 
— 77ie ff^sl conquered by Fairfax, — Drfeat of Montrose, -^Ecclestnstical Affairs. — Kiny 
goes to the Scots ett Newark, — End of the fFar.^King delivered up by the Scots, 


W HILE the king's affairs declined in 
England, some events happened in 
Scotland, which seemed to promise him a 
more prosperous issue of the quarrel. 

MONTROSE'S VICl'ORFES. 

Before the commencement of those civil 
disorders, the earl of Montrose, a young noble, 
man of a distingjilished family, returning from 
his travels, had been introduced to the king, 
and had made an offer of his services ; but by 
the insinuations of the marquis, afterward** 
duke of Hamilton, who possessed much of 
Charles's confidence, he had not been received 
with that distinction to which he thought 
himself justly entitled.' Disgusted with this 
treatment, he had forwarded all the violence 
of the coverfjinters ; and, agreeably to the 
iinrural ardouf of his genius, he had employed 
himself, during the first Scottish insurrection, 
with great zeal, as well as success, in levying 
and conducting their armies. Being commis- 
sioned by the Tables to wait upon the king, 
while the royal arm^ lay at Berwic, he was so 
gained by the civilities and caresses of that 
monarch, that he thenceforth devoted himself 
entirely, though secretly, to his service, and 
entered into a close correspondence with him. 
In the secciiid insurrection, a great military 
command was intrusted to him by the cove- 
nanters ; and he was the first that passed the 
Tweed, at the head of their troops, in the in* 
vasion of England. He found means, however, 
soon after to convey a letter to the king: and 
hy the infidelity of some about that prince— > 
Hamilton, as was suspected — a copy of this 
letter was sent to Leven, the Scottish general. 
Being accused of treachery, and a corre- 
spondence with the enemy, Montrose openly 
avowed the letter, and asked the generals, if 
they dared to call their sovereign an enemy : 
and by this liold and magnanimous behaviour, 
he escaped the danger of an immediate pro- 
secution. As he was now fully known Ao be 
of the royal party, he no longer concealed his 
principles ; and he endeavoured to draw those 
who had entertained like sentiments, into a 
bond of association for his master's service. 
Though thrown into prison for this enterprise,^ 
and detained some time, he was not discou- 
r.*tged ; but still continued, by his countenance 
and protection, to infuse spirit into the dis- 


tressed royalists; Among other persons of dis- 
tinction, who united ihemselvea to him, was 
]f>rd Napier of Merehiston, son of the famous 
inventor of the logarithms, the person to 
whom the title of Great Man is more justly 
due, than to any other whom his country ever 
produced. 

There was in Scotland another party, who, 
professing equal attachment to the king's ser- 
vice, pretended only to differ with Montrose 
about the means of attaining the same end ; 
and of that party, duke Hamilton was the 
leader. This tioblemaii had cause to be ex- 
tremely devoted to the king, not only by reason 
of the connexion of blood, which united him 
to the royal family; but on account of the 
great confidence and favour with which he 
had ever been honoured by his master. Being 
accused by lord Rae, not without some appear- 
ance of pmhahility, of a conspirac:y against 
the king; Charles was so far from harbouring 
suspicion against him, that the very first time 
Hamilton came to court, he received him into 
his bedchamljer, and passed alone the night 
with him.^ But such was the duke's unhappy 
fate or conduct, that he escaped not the im- 
putation of treachery to his friend and sove- 
reign ; and though he at last sacrificed his life 
in the king's service, his integrity and sin- 
cerity have not been thought by historians 
entirely free from blemish. Perhaps (and this 
is the more probable opinion) the subtilties 
and refinements of his conduct and his tem- 
porising maxims, though accompanied with 
good intentions, have been the chief cause of 
a suspicion, which has never yet keen either 
fully proved or refuted. As much as the bold 
and vivid spirit of Montrose prompted him to 
enterprising measures, as much was the cau- 
tious temper of Hamilton inclined to such as 
were moderate and dilatory. While the former 
foretold that the Scottish covenanters were 
secretly forming an union with the English 
parliament, and inculcated the necessity of pre- 
venting them by some vigorous undertaking ; 
the latter still insisted, that eveiy such attempt 
would precipitate them into measures, to which, 
otherwise, they were not, perhaps, inclined. 
After the Scottish convention was summoned 
without the king's authority, the former ex- 
claimed, that their intentions were now visi- 
ble, and that, if some unexpected blow were 
not struck, to dissipate them, they would arm 
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the whole nation against the king ; the latter 
maintained tlie possibility of outvoting the 
disaffected party, and securing, by peaceful 
means, the allegiance of the kingdom.^ Un- 
happily for the royal cause, Hamilton's repre- 
stnitatiuns met with more credit from the king 
aud queen, than those of Montrose ; and the 
rovenanters were allowed, without interrup- 
titm, t<» proceed in all their hostile measures. 
Montrose then hastened to Oxford ; where his 
invectives against Hamilton's treachery, con- 
curring with the general prepossession, and 
supported by the unfortunate event of his 
counsels, were entertained with universal ap- 
probation. Influenced by the clamour of his 
party, more than his own suspicions, Charles, 
as soon as Hamilton appearc^d, sent him pri- 
soner to Fendennis castle in Cornwal, His 
brother, Latieric^ who was also put under con- 
finement, found means to make his escape, 
and to fly into Scotland. 

The king's ears were now opened to Mon* 
trose’s counsels, who proposed none but the 
boldest and most daring, agreeably to the 
de».perate st.ate of the royal cause in Scotland. 
Though the whole nation was subjected by the 
covenanters, though great armies were kept 
on foot by them, and every ]dace guarded by 
a vigilant administration; he undertook, by 
his own credit, and that of the few friends who 
remained to the king, to raise such commo- 
tions, as would soon oblige the malcontents 
to recal those forces, which had so sensibly 
thrown the balance in favour of the pariia- 
iiiciit.^ Not discouraged with the defeat .at 
Marston-muor, which rendered it impossible 
for him to di aw any succour from England; 
he was coiiieiit to Ftipulate with the earl of 
Antrim, a nobleman of Ireland, for some 
supply of men from that country'. And he 
himself, changing his disguises, and passing 
through many dangers, arrived in Scotland ; 
where he lay concealed in the borders of the 
Highlands, and secretly prepared the minds 
of his partisans for attempting some great 
enterpri.se.® 

No sootier were the Irish l.inded, though 
not exceeding eleven hundred foot, veiy ill 
•armed, than Montrose declared himself, and 
entered upon that scene of a<*tion which has 
rendered his name so cc^'lirated. About eight 
' hundred of the men of Athole flocked to his 
standard. Five hundred men mure, who bad 
been levied by the covenanters, were persuaded 
to embrace the royal cause : and with this 
eoinbined force, he hastened to attack lord 
Klcho, who lay at Perth with an army of six 
thousand men, assembled upon the first news 
of the Irish invasion. Montrose, inferior in 
number, totally unprovided with horse, ill 
supplied with arms and ammunition, had no- 
thing to depend on, but the courage, which 
he himself, by his own example, and the ra- 
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pidity of his enterprises, should inspire into 
his raw soldiers. Having received the fire of 
the enemy, which was answered chiefly by a 
volley of stones, he rushed amidst them with 
his sword drawn, threw them into confusion, 
pushed his advantage, and obtained a com- 
pile victory, with the slaughter of two thou* 
sand of the covenanters.^ 

This victoiy, though it augmented the re- 
nown of Montrose, increased not his power or 
numbers. The far greater part of the king- 
dom was extremely attached to the covenant ; 
aud such as bore an affection to the royal 
cause, were terrified by the established au- 
thority of the opposite party. Dreading the 
superior power of Argyle, who, having joined 
his vassals to a force levied by the public, was 
approaching with a considerable army ; Mon- 
trose hastened northwards, in order to rouse 
again the marquis of Huntley atid^tlie Gordons, 
who, having before hastily taken arms, ^lad 
been instantly suppressed hf the covenanters. 
He was joined on his march by the earl of 
Airly, with his two younger sons, sir Thomas 
and sir David Ogilvy ; the eldest was, at that 
time, a prisoner with the enemy. He attacked 
at Abercjeen the lord Burley, who commanded 
a force m 2300 men. After a sharp combat, 
by his undaunted courage, which, in his situ- 
ation, was true policy, and was also not un- 
accompanied with military skill, he put the 
enemy to flight, and in the pilfirsuit did great 
execution upon th(;in.® • 

But by this second advantage he obtained 
not the end which he expected. The envious 
nature of Huntley, jealous of Montrose's gloiy, 
rendered him averse to^oin an army, where 
he himself must be so much cclips*^ by the 
superior merit of the general, Arg>'1e, rein- 
forced by the earl of Lothian, was behind him 
with a great army; the militia of the northern 
counties, Murray, Ross, Caithness, to the 
iiuiiiher of five thousand men, opposed him in 
front, and guarded the banks of the Spey, a 
deep .and rapid river. In older to elude these 
numerous armies, he turned aside into the 
hills, and saved his weak, but active troops, 
in Badciioeb. After some marches and counter- 
inarches, Argyle came up with him at I’aivy- 
ca.stle. This nobleman's character, though 
celebrated for political courage and conduct, 
was verj' low for military piowess; and after 
some skirmishes, in which he was worsted, he 
here allowed Montrose to escape him. By 
quick marches through these inaccassible 
mountains, that general freed himself from 
the sujierior forces of the covenanters. 

Such was the sttuatiou of Montrose, that 
very good or very ill foituiie was equally de- 
structive to him, and diminished his army 
After every victory, his soldiers, greedy of spoil, 
but deeming the smallest acquisition to be iin 
exhausted riches, deserted in great numbers, 
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and went home to seture the treasures which 
they had acquired. Tired too, and spent 
with hasty and lun^ marches, in the depth of 
winter, through sqpwy mountains unprovided 
with every necessaiy, they fell off, and left 
their general almost alone with the Irish, who, 
having no place to which they could retire, 
still adhered to him in every fortune. 

With these, and some reinforcements of the 
Athole>men, and Macdonalds whom he had re- 
called, Montrose fell suddenly upon Argyle^s 
country, and let loose upon it all the rage 
of war; cariydiig off the cattle, burning the 
houses, and putting the inhabitants to the 
sword. This severity, by which Montrose 
sullied his victories, was (he result of private 
animosity against the chieftain, as much as of 
zeal for the public cause. Argyle, collecting 
three thousand men, marched in quest of the 
enemy, who had retired with their plunder; 
and he lay at lunerlochy, supposing himself 
still at a considerable distance from them. 
The earl of Seaforth, at the head of the gar- 
rison of Irnerness, who were veteran soldiers, 
joined to five thousand new-levied troops of 
the northern counties, pressed the royalists on 
the other side, and threatened them, with in- 
evitable deHtructioii. By a quick and unex- 
pected march, Montrose hastened to Iniier- 
locby, and presented himself in order of battle 
before the surprised, hut not atfi ighteiied, 
covenanters. Argyle alone, seized with a panic, 
deserted his army, who still maintained their 
ground, and gave battle to the royalints. After 
a vigorous resistance tln^y were defeated, and 
pursued with great slaughter (2iid Feb.)^ And 
the power of the Cwniphels (that is Argyle^s 
name) being thUt broken; the Highlanders, 
who were in geiietal >F»ell affected to the royal 
cause, began to join Montrose's camp in great 
numbers. Seafotth^s army dispersed of itself, 
at the very teVrur of his name. And lord 
Gunlon, eldest son of Huntley, having escaped 
from his uncle Arg}’le, who had hitherto de- 
tained him, now Joined Montrose with no 
contemptible number of his followers, attended 
by his brother, the earl of Ahoine. 

The council at Edinburgh, alarmed at Mon- 
trose's progress, began to think of a more re- 
gular plan of defence, against an enemy, whose 
repeated victories had rendered him extremely 
formfdahlG. They sent for Baillie, an officer 
of reputation, from England; and Joining him 
ill command with Urrey, who had again eii- 
listed«himse1f among the king's enemies, they 
sent them to the held, with a considerable 
army, against the royalists. Montrose, with 
A derachnient of eight hundred men, had at- 
tacked Dundee, a town exti-emely zealous for 
the covenant i and having carried it by assault, 
had delivered it up to be plundered by his 
soldiers; when Baillie and Orrey, with their 
whole force, were uncxpccttidly upon him.’® 


His conduct and presence of mind, in this 
emergence, appeared conspicuous. Instantly 
he called off his soldiers froiii plunder, put 
them in order, secured his retreat by the most 
skilful measures; and having marched sixty 
miles in the face of an enemy much superior, 
without stopping, or allowing his soldiers the 
least sleep or n'freshment, he at last secured 
himself in the mountains. 

Baillie and Urrey now divided their troops, 
in order the better to conduct the war against 
an enemy, who surprised them, as much by 
the rapidity of bis marches, as by the Ixildness 
of his enterprises. Urrey, at tlie head of four 
thousand men, tii<*t him at Aldcrne, near In- 
verness; and, encouraged by the superiority 
of iiuniher (for the covenanters were double 
the rovalists), attacked him in the post which 
he had chosen. Montrose, having placed his 
right wing in strong ground, drew the best of 
his forces to tin* other, and lefi no main body 
between ihem ; a defect which he artfully coii- 
ceaWo, by showing a^ few men through t\m 
trees aiul hushes, with which that ground was 
covered. That Urrey might have no leisure 
to ]>ereeivc the stratagem, he instantly led his 
left wing to the charge ; and making a furious 
impression U]»on the covenanters, drove them 
off the field, and giiitied a complete victory.” 
In this battle, the valour of young Napier, son 
to the lord of that name, shone out with sigiia. 
lustre. 

Baillie* now advanced, in order to reveiig* 
Urrey's discomriture ; but, at Alford, ht miH, 
himself, with a like fate.*‘^ Montrose, weak 
in cavalry, here lined his troojis of hor^c with 
infantry ; and after putting the enemy's horse 
to rout, fell with united force upon their foot, 
who were cMilirely cut in pieces, though with 
the loss of the gallant lord Gordon on the part 
of the royalists.'^ And having thus prevailed 
in so many battles, vvliieh his vigour ever ren- 
dered as decisive as they were successful, he 
summoned together all his friends and partisans, 
and prepared himself for marching into the 
southern provinces, in order to |>ut a final 
period to the power of the eovpiiaiitws, and 
dissipate the parliameur, which, with great 
pomp and Solcjnuity, tliey had summoned to^ 
meet at St. Johnstone s. 

While the fire was, thus kindled in the north 
of the island, it blazed out with no less fury 
ill the south! the parliamentaiy and royal 
armies, as soon as tlie season would permit, 
prepared to take the field, in hopes of bringing 
their important quam*! to a quick decision. 
The passing of the self-denying onliiiance had 
been ))rotracted by so many debates and in- 
trigues, that the spring Was far advanced before 
it n*ceived tlie sanction of both houses; and 
it was thought dangerous by many to introduce, 
so near the time of action, such great innova 
tioiis into the army. Had not the punctilious 
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pnnciples of Essex engaged him, amidst all 
the disgusts which he received, to pay implicit 
obedience to the parliament; this alteration 
bad not been effected without some fatal , 
accident: since, notwithstanding his prompt 
resignation of the command, a mutiny was 
generally apprehended.'^ Fairfax, or more 
properly speaking, Cromwel, under his name, 
introduced, at last, the new model into the 
army, and threw the troops into a different 
shape. From the same men, new regiments 
and new companies were formed, diifereiit 
oflRccrs appointed, and the whole military force 
put into such hands, as the independents could 
rely on. Besides menibers of parliament who 
were exculded, many olhccrs, unwilling to serve 
under the new generals, threw up their com> 
iinssioiiH ; and unwarily facilitated the project 
of putting the Army entirely into the hands of 
that faction. 

Though the discipline of the former parlia- 
mentary army was not conteiiiptible, a more 
exact plan was introduced, and rigorously exe- 
cuted, by these new commanders. Valour 
indeed was veiy^ generally dilfused over the one 
party as well as the other, during this period : 
di'icipline also was attained by tbc forces of 
the parliameut: but the perfection of the 
military art in concerting the general plans of 
action, and tin* operations of the field, seems 
still, on both sides, to have been, in a great 
measure, wanting. Mistorians at least, ])erhaps 
from their own ignorance and inexperience, 
have not remarked any thing but a lic.adtotig 
impetuous conduct ; cacti party hurrying to a 
battle, where valour and fortune chiefly deter, 
mined the success. The great oriiMiiient of 
history, during these reigns, are llie civil, not 
the military transactions. 

NEW MODEL OF THE ARMY. 

Nrver surely was a more singular army as- 
eeiiihled, than that which was now set on foot 
by the parliament. To the greater number of 
the regiments, chaplains were not a()fiuiiited. 
The olhc|rs assumed the spiritual duty, and 
^ united it with their military functions. Dur- 
ing the intervals of action, they occupied 
th(*mselves in sermons, jirayers, exhortations ; 
and the same emulation, there, attended them, 
which, in the field, is so necessary to support 
the honour of that profession. Rapturous 
c(*stasies supplied the place of stmfy and re* 
fleeiion ; and white the zealous devotees poured 
out their thoughts in unpremeditated ha- 
rangues, they mistook that cliM|ueuce, which, 
to their own surprise, as well as that of others, 
flowed ill upon them, for divine illuminations, 
and for illapses of the Holy Spirit Wherever 
they were quartered, they excluded the minister 
from his pulpit ; and, usurping his place, con- 
veyed their sentitiients to tins audience, with 
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all the authority which followed their power, 
their valour, and their military exploits, united 
to their appearing zeal and fervour. The private 
soldiers, seized with the same spirit, employed 
their vacant hours iu prayer, in pf^rusing the 
IJoly Scriptures, in ghostly conferences, where 
they compared the progress of their souls in 
gratae, and mutually stimulated each other to 
farther advances in the great work of their 
salvation. Whf:n they were marching to battle, 
the whole field resounded, as well i^ith psalms 
and spiritual songs adapted to the occasion, as 
with the instruments of military music and 
every man endeavoured to drown the sense of 
present danger, in the prospect of that crown 
>f glory which was set before him. In so holy 
a cause, wounds were esteemed ineritorious ; 
death, niartyrdoin, and the huriy and dangers 
>f action, instead of banishing their pious 
visions, rather served to imprdks their minds 
more strongly with them. • • 

The royalists were desirous of throwing a 
ridicule on this fanaticism of the parliamentary 
armies, without being sensible how much reason 
they had to apprehend its dangerous roiise- 
picnces. The forces assctnbled by the king at 
OxfoiiVJ in the west, and in other places, were 
equal, if not superior in iiutiihcr, to their 
adversaries; but actuated by a very different 
spirit. I'hat licence, which h^d been intro- 
dueed hy want of pay, had cisen to a grf‘at 
height among them, and rendered them more 
formidable to their fiiends than to their ene- 
mies. Frince Rujiert, negligent of the people, 
fond of the soldiery, had indulged the troo])& 
iu uiiwaiTantable liber%ies: Wilmot, a man of 
dissolute tnaiincrs, had promotecUthc same 
spirit of disorder : and the liceiilious Goring, 
Gcrrard, sir Richard Granville, now carried it 
to a great pilch of enormity. In the west 
especially, where Goring commanded, universal 
spoil and liavoc were committed; and the 
whole country was laid waste liy the rapine of 
the army. All distinction of parties being in 
a manner dropped ; the most devoted friends 
of the church and inonarcthy wished there for 
such success to the parliamentary forces, as 
might put an end to these oppressions. The 
country people, desfioiled of their substance, 
flocked together in several places, armed with 
clubs and staves ; and though they professed 
an enmity to the soldiers of both parties, their 
hatred was iu most places levelled chiefly 
against (he royalists, from whom they ]j|ad met 
with the worst treatment. Many thousands 
of these tumultuary peasants were assetuhled 
ill diti'ereiit parts of England ; who destroyeil 
all such straggling sojfliers as they met with, 
and much infested the armi<'8.‘® 

The disposition of the forces on both sides 
was as follows : part of the Scottish army was 
employed in taking Fomfret, and other towns 
ill Yorkshire: jiait of it besieged Carlisle, 
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valiantly dufbnded by sir Thomas Glenham. 
Chester, where Biron commanded, had long 
been blockaded by sir William Brereton ; and 
vras reduced to great diflioulties. The king, 
being Joined by the princes Rupert and Mau- 
rice, lay at Oxfoi'd, ^ith a considerable army, 
about 15,000 men. Fairfax and Cromwelweie 
posted at Windsor, with ihc new-modelled 
army, about S2,U00 men. Taunton, in the 
county of Somerset, defended by Blake, sutlered 
a long siege from sir Richard Granville, who 
coninianded an army of about 8000 men ; and 
though the defence had been obstinate, the 
g^arrison was now reduced to the last extremity. 
Goring commanded, in the west, an army of 
nearly the same numler.'^ 

Oil opening the campaign, the king formed 
the project of relieving Chester; Fairfax, that 
of relieving Taunton. The king was first in 
motion. Whtn he advanced to Draitoii in 
Shrdpshire, Biron aiet him, and brought intel- 
ligence, that his appniach had raised the siege, 
and that the parliamentary army had with- 
drawn. Fairfax, having reached Salisbury in 
his road westward, received orders fmin the 
committee of both kingdoms, appointed for 
the management of the war, to return^and lay 
siege to Oxford, now exposed by the king's 
absence. He obeyed, aRer sending colonel 
Weldoti to thf, west, with a detachment of 
4000 men. On Weldon's approach, Granville, 
who imagined that^airfax with his whole army 
was upon him, raised the siege, and allowed 
this pertinacious town, now half taken and 
half burned, to receive relief: but the royal- 
ists, being reinforced t with 3000 horse under 
Goring, again advaiu'cd to Taunton, and shut 
up Weldon, with his small army, in that ruin- 
ous place.*® 

The king, having effected his purpose with 
regard to Chester, returned southwards; and, 
in his way, sat down before Leicester, a garri- 
son of the parliament's. Having made a breach 
in the wall, he stormed the town on all sides ; 
and, after a furious assault, the soldiers entered 
sword in hand, and committed all those dis- 
orders to which their natural violence, espe- 
cially when endamed hy resistance, is so much 
addicted.*^ A great l>ooty was taken and dis- 
tributed among them : fifteen hundred prisoners 
fell into the king's hands. This success, which 
struck a great terror into the parliamentary 
party, determined Fairfax to leave Oxford, 
which he was beginning to approach ; and he 
marched towards the king, with an intention 
of offering him battle. The king was advancing 
towards Oxford, in order to raise the siege, 
which, he apprehended^, was now he>guii ; and 
Doth armies, ere they were aware, had ad- 
vanced within six miles of each other. A coun- 
cil of war was called by the king, in order to 
deliberate concerning the measures wbi .h he 
Sliould now pursue. On the one hand, it 


seemed more prudent to delay the coinbkt, 
because Gerra^, who lay in Wales with 3000 
men, might he enabled, in a little time, to joiii 
the army; and Goring, it was hoped, we 
soon be master of Taunton ; and having put to : 
west in full security, would then unite his 
forces to those of the king, and give them an 
incontestable sui>criority over the enemy. On 
the other hand, prince Rupert, whose boiling 
ardour stdl pushed him on to battle, excited 
the impatient humour of the nobility and gen- 
try, of which the army was full; and urged the 
many difficulties under which the royalists 
laboured, and from which nothing but a vic- 
tory could relieve them : the resolution was 
taken to give battle to Fairfax ; and the royal 
army immediately advanced upon him. 

BATTLE OF NASEBV. 

At Naseby was fought, with forces nearly 
equal, this decisive and well-disputed action, 
l>ctwecii the king and parliament. The main 
body of the royalists was cuiiimanded by the 
king himself: the right wing by prince Rupert ; 
the left by sir Marmaduke Langilale. Fairfax, 
seconded hy Skippon, phiccd himself in the 
main body of the opposite army: Croinwel in 
the right wing: Ireton, Cromwel's son-in-law, 
in the left. The charge was begun, with his 
usual celerity and usual success, by prince 
Ru}>eri. I'hough Jretoii made stout resistance, 
and even after he was run through the thigh 
with a pike, still maintained the combat, till 
he was taken prisoner; yet was that whole wing 
broken, and pursued with precipitate fury hy 
Rupert : he was even so inconsiderate as to lose 
time ill summoning and attacking the artillery 
of the enemy, which had been left with a good 
guard of infantry. The king led on his main 
body, andclispla}cd, ii. this action, all the con- 
duct of a prudent general, and all the* valour 
of a stout soldier.'® Fairfax and Skippon en- 
countered him, and well supported that repu- 
tation which they had acquired. Skippon, 
being dangerously wounded, was desired hy 
Fairfax to leave tlie ffeld; but hedeq^ared th.it 
he would remain thei'e as long as one ihan 
maintained his ground,^* The infantry of the 
parliament was broken, and pressed upon by 
the king; till Fairfax.'^with great presence of 
mind, brought up the reserve, and renewed 
the combat. Meanwhile Crumwel, having led 
on his troops to the attack of Langdale, over- 
bore the force of the royalists, and by bis pru- 
dence improved that advantage which he had 
gained by his valour. Having pursued the 
enemy about a quarter of a mile, and detached 
some troops to prevent their rallying, he turned 
back upon the king's infantry, and threw them 
into the utmost confusion. One regiment 
alone preserved its order unbroken, though 
tw ice desperately assailed by Fairfax: and that 
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greneral, excited by lo steady a resistancey | 
ordered J!)oyley, the captain of his life-guard, 
to give them a third charge in front, while he 
himself attacked them in rear. The regiment 
was broken. Fairfax, with his own hands, killed 
an ensign, and, having seized the colours, gave 
thcMii to a soldier to keep for him. The soldier 
afterwards boasting that he had won this 
trophy, was reproved by Doyley, who had seen 
tlie action ; Let him retain that honour ^ said 
Fairfax, I have to-day acquired enough beside,'^'^ 

Prince Rupert, sensible too late of his terror, 
left the fruitless attack on the enemy's artilleiy, 
and joined the king, whose infanti^ was now 
totally discounted. Charles exhorted this body 
of cavalry not to despair, and cried aloud to 
them, One charge more and we recover the 
But the disadvantages under which they 
laboured were tod evident; and they could by 
no means be induced to renew the combat. 
Charles was obliged to quit the field, and leave 
the victory to the enemy.** The slain, on the 
side of the parliament, exceeded those on the 
bide of the king : they lost a thousand men ; 
he not above eight hundred. But Fairfax made 
500 oflicers prisoners, and 4000 private men ; 
took all the kings artilleiy' and ammunition ; 
and totally dissipated his infantry : so that 
scarce any victory could be more complete 
than that which he obtained. 

Among the other spoils was seized the king's 
cabinet, with the copies of his letters to the 
queen, which the parliament afterwards or- 
«lercd to be puhlishcd.*^'^ They chose, no doubt, 
such of them as they thought would reflect dis- 
honour on him : yet, upon the whole, the letters 
arc written with delicacy and tenderness, and 
give an advantageous idea both of the king's 
genius .and morals. A mighty fondness, it is 
true, and attachment, he expresses to his con- 
duit, and often professes that he never would 
embrace any measures which she disapproved : 
hut such declarations of civility and confidence 
arc not always to be taken in a full literal sense. 
And so legitimate an affection, avowed by the 
laws of God and man, may, perhaps, be ex- 
cusable towards a woman of beauty and spirit, 
even though she was a papist.*^*^ 

l*he Athenians, having intercepted a letter 
written by their enemy, Philip of Macedwii, 
.to his wife, Olympia; so far from lieiiig moved 
by a curiosity of prj'ing into the secrets of that 
relation, immediately sent the letter to the 
queen unopened. Philip was not their sove- 
reign ; nor were they inflamed with that violent 
i^niinosity against him, which attends all civil 
eoininotions. 

After the battle, the king retreated with that 
body of horse which remained entire, first to 
Hereford, then to Abergavenny ; and remained 
some time in Wales, from the vain hope of 
raibing a body of infantry in those harassed 
^ iwid exhausted quarters. Fairfax^ having first 


retaken Leicester, which was surrendered 
upon articles (17tb June), began to deliberate 
concerning his future enterprises. A letter 
was brought him written by Goring to the 
king, and unfortunately intrusted to a spy of 
Fai^ax*s. Goring there inforined the king, 
that in three weeks he hoped to he master 
of Taunton ; after which he would join his 
majesty with all the forces in the west ; and 
entreated him, in the mean while, to avoid 
coming to any general action. This letter, 
which, had it been safely delivered, had probably 
prevented the battle of Nasehy, served now to 
direct the operations of Fairfax.*? After leaving 
a body of ‘1000 men to Pointz and Rossi ter, 
with orders to attend the king's motions, he 
[narched immediately to the west, with a view 
of saving Taunton, and suppressing the only 
L'onsiderable force which now remained to the 
royalists. • 

In the beginning of the campaign, Charfts, 
apprehensive of the event, had sent the prince 
of Wales, then fifteen years of age, to the west^ 
with the title of general, and had given orders, 
if he were pressed hy the enemy, that he should 
make his escape into a foreign country, and 
save one fiart of the royal family from the vio- 
lence of the parliament. Prince Rupert had 
thrown himself into Bristol, with an intention 
of defending that important qity. Goring 
commanded the army before Taunton. 

On Fairfax's approach, the^siege of Taunton 
was raised (10th July); and the royalists retired 
to Lamport, an open town in the county of 
Somerset. Fairfax attacked them in that post, 
be.at them from it, killed ubont 300 men, and 
took 1400 prisoners.*** After this advaistage, he 
sat down before Bridgewater, a town esteemed 
strong anti of great consequence in that country. 
When he had entered the outer town by storm, 
Windham the govtTUor, who had retired into 
the inner, immediately eajntulated, and de- 
livtired up the place to Fairfax. The garrison, 
to the Aumber of 2G00 men, were made pri- 
soners of war (23rd July.) 

SURRENDER OF BRLSTOL. Sept, 11. 

FAiRF/fX, having next taken Bath and Sher- 
borne, resolved to lay siege lo Bristol, and made 
great preparations for an enterprise, which, 
from tlic strength of the garrison, and the re- 
putation of prince Rui^ert the governor, was 
deemed of the last importance. But, pre- 
carious in must men is this quality of military 
courage ! a poorer defence was not made by 
any town during the whole war: and the 
general ex|i«»ctations wcje here extremely <lis- 
appointed. No s<ioner had the parliamentarj 
forties entered the lines by storm, than the 
prince capitulated, and surrendered the city to 
Fairfax.*® A few days before, he had written 
a letter to the kingj in which he undertook to 
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defend the place for four months, if no mutiny 
obliged him to surrender it. Charles, who was 
forming schemes, and collecting forces, for the 
relief of Bristol, was astonished at so unexpected 
an event, which was little less fatal to his cause 
than the defeat at Naseby.^® Full of indig- 
nation, he instantly recalled all prince Rupert's 
commissions, and sent him a pass to go beyond 
sea.^ ‘ 

The king’s affairs now went fast to ruin in all 
quarters* .The Scots, having made themselves 
masters of Carlisle,^^ after an obstinate siege, 
marched southwards, and laid siege to Here- 
ford ; but were obliged to raise it on the king’s 
approach ; and this was the last glimpse of suc- 
cess which attended his arms. Having marched 
to the relief of Chester, which was anew lie- 
siegcd by the parliamentary forces under co- 
lonel Jones ; Pointz attacked his rear, and 
forced liim give battle (24tli Sept.) While 
the hglit was coi:tiiiuc;d with great obstinacy, 
and victory seemed to incline to tlie royalists ; 
Jones fell upon them from the other sitle, and 
put them to rout with the loss of six hundred 
slain, and one thoasand prisoners. The king, 
with the remains of his broken army, fled to 
Newark, and thence escaped to Oxlbrd, where 
he shut himself up during the winter season. 

The news which he received from every 
quarter, wei;^< no less fatal than those events 
which passed* where he himself was present. 
Fairfax and Croinwel, after the surrender of 
Bristol, having divided their forces, the former 
marched westwards, in order to complete the 
conquest of Devonshire and Coniwal ; the 
latter attacked the Jiing’s garrisons which lay 
to the cfist of Bristol. The Dev izes were sunren- 
tlered to Cromwel ; Berkeley castle was taken 
by storm ; Winchester capitulated ; Ba.sjng- 
house was entered sword in hand : and all these 
niidtUe counties of England were, in a little time, 
reduced to obedience under the parliaineiit. 

THE WEST CONQUERED BY FAIRFAX. 

lG4t>. 

The same rapid and uninterrupted success 
attended Fairfax. The parliamentary forc*e.s, 
elated by past victories, governed by the must 
rigid discipline, met with no equal opposition 
from troops, dismayed by repeated defeats, and 
cornipted by Iteentious niaTiners. After beating 
up the quarters of the royalists at Bovey-Tracey, 
Fairfax sat down before Dartmouth, and in a 
few days entered it by storm (18th of Jan.) 
Poudram- castle being taken by him, and 
Exeter blockaded on all sides ; H opt on. a man 
of merit, who now commanded the royalists, 
Raving advanced to tlie relief of that town with 
an army of eight thousand men, met with the 
IVirliamentary army atTorrington (lyth Feb.) ; 
where he was defeated, all his dispersed, 
and be himself, with his horse, obliged to retire 


into Cornwab Fairfax followed him, and vigo- 
rously pursued the victory. Having inclosed 
the royalists at Truro, he fori'cd the whole 
army, consisting of five thousand nicu, chieliy 
cavalry, to surrender upon terms. The soldiers, 
delivering up their horses and arms, were al- 
lowed to disband, and received twenty shillings 
a- piece, to carry them to their respective 
abodes. Such of the ofRccrs as desired it, had 
passes to retire beyond sea: the others, having 
promised never more to bear arms, payed com- 
positions to the parliamcnt,^^ and procured 
their pardoii.^^ And thus Fairfax, after taking 
Exeter, which completed the conquest of the 
west, marched with his victorious army to the 
centre of the kingdom, and fixed his camp al 
Newbury. The prince of Wales, in pursuance 
of the king’s orders, retired to Scilly ; thence 
to Jersey ; whence he went lo Paris ; where he 
Joined the queen, who had fled thither from 
Exeter, al the time the earl of Essex conducted 
the parliamentary army t<» the west. 

In the other parts of England, Hercfonl was 
taken by surprise : Chester surrendered : lord 
Dighy, who had attempted, with 1200 horse, 
to break into Scotland and join Montrose, was 
deb ated at ShiTbuni, in Yorkshire, by colonel 
C<»ph*y ; bis whole force was dispi*Phed ; and lie 
Itiinself was obliged to fly, first to the Isle of 
Man, thence to Ireland. News too arrived that 
Montrose himself, after some more suciTsses, 
wiis at last routed ; and this only remaining 
hope of the royal parly rin.illy extinguished. 

When Montposfj descended into the southern 
counties, the covenanters, assembling their 
whole force, met him with a numerous army, 
and gave him battle, but vvitlmut siicecss, at 
Kilsyth.*’*^ This was the most complete victory 
tb.it Montrosi: ever obtained. I’lie royalists 
put to the sword six thousand of tlieir enemies, 
and left the covenanters no remains of any 
army in Scotland, The whole kiiigd'un was 
sliakcn with these repeated successes of Mon- 
trose; and many niibleiiien, who secretly la- 
voured the royal caiisi, now declared opeiiiy 
for it, when they saw a forci* able to support 
them. The rnan|uis of Douglas^, the earls of 
Aiinandale and Hartfield, the lords Fleiiiingt 
Set on, Maderty, Carnegy, with many othcrii', 
docked to the royal standard. Edhihiirgh 
opcneil its gates, •and gave liberty to all the, 
prisoners there detained by the covenanters. 
Among the rest was lord Ogilvy, son of Airly, 
whose family bad contributed extremely to the. 
victory gained at Kilsyth.'*^ 

David Lesly was detached from the army it* 
Enghiud, and marched to the relief of his dis- 
tressed party in Scotland. Montrose advanced 
still farther to the south, allured by vain hopes, 
both of rousing to arms the earls of Huiiie, 
Traquaire, and Ruxburough, who bad promised 
to join him : and of obtaining from Englttnd 
some supply of cavalry, iu which he was de-^ 
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ficieiit. By the negli{;ence of hie scouts, Lesly, 
at Pbiliphaugh in the Forest, surprised his 
army, much diminished in numbers, from the 
desertion of tlie Highlanders, who had retired 
to the hills, according to custom, in order to 
secure their plunder. After a sharp conflict, 
where Montrose exerted great valour, his forces 
were routed by Lesly's cavalry and he 
himself weis obliged to fly with his broken 
for'*cs into the mountains; where he again 
prepared himself for new battles and new 
entiTprises,^® 

The covenanters used the victory with rigour. 
Their prisoners, sir Robert Spot is wood, secre- 
tary of state, and son to the late primate, sir 
Philip Nisbet, sir William Kollo, Colonel Na- 
thaniel Gordon, Andrew Giitliry son of the 
bishop of Murray, William Murray son of the 
earl of TullihardTnc, were condemned and exe- 
cuted. The sole crime imputed to the secre- 
tary, was his delivering to Montrose the king’s 
eonninssioii to he captain- general of Scotland. 
Loid Ogilvy, who was again taken prisoner, 
would have undergone the same fate, had not 
his sister found means to procure his escape, 
by changing clothes with him. For this in- 
stance of courage and dexterity, she met with 
harsh usage. The clergy soli(‘itcd the ]mrlia- 
ment, that more royalists might be executed; 
but could not obtain their ro<|uest.‘^‘^ 

Alter all these repeated disasters, which 
every where hefel the royal party, there re- 
mained only one body of troops, on which for- 
tune could exercise her rigour. Lord Astley, 
with a small army of :U)00 men, chiefly cavalry, 
niHrehing to Oxford, in order to join the king, 
was met at Stowe, by Colonel Morg.’iii, and en- 
tirely defeated (‘<^2iul March) ; himself Ixdng 
taken prisoner. “ You have done yonr work, " 
said Astley to the parliamentary officers ; ** and 
may now go to play, unless you choose to fall 
out nnioijg yourselves.**'** 

The eomhtiou of the king, during this whole 
winter, was to the last degree disastrous and 
melancholy. As the dread of ills is cciiii- 
nionly tnoi*e oppressive than their real presence, 
perhaps ir^ no jieriod of his life was he mere 
^justly the object of compassion. His vigour of 
mind, which, though it sometimes failed him in 
aiding, never deserted him in his sufferings, 
was what alone supported him ; and he was 
determined, as he wrote to lonl Dighy, if he 
could nut live as a king, to die like a gentle- 
man ; nor should any of his friends, he said, 
ever have n^ason to blush for the prince whom 
they had so unfortunately served.^* The mur- 
murs of discontented officers, on the one hand, 
harassed their unhappy sovereign ; while they 
over-rated those services and sufferings which, 
they now saw, must for ever go unrewarded.^^ 
1 he affect iiinale duty, on the other band, of his 
more generous friends, who respected his mis- 
lortunes and his virtues, as much as his dignity. 


wrung hU heart with a new sorrow; when he 
reflected, that such disinterested attachment 
would so soon be exposed to the rigour of his 
implacable enemies. Repeated attempts, which 
he made fur a peaceful and equitable accom- 
mqjdatioii with the parliament, served to no 
purpose but to convince them, that the vic- 
tory was entirely in their hands. They deigned 
not to make the least reply to several of his 
messages, in which he desired a passport for 
commissioners.'*'* At last, after reproaching 
him with the blood spilt during the war, they 
told him, that they were preparing bills fur 
him ; and his passing them would be the best 
pledge of his incliiiation towards peace: iu 
other words, he must yield at discTetion.^* He 
desired a personal treaty, and offered to come 
to London, upon receiving a safe conduct for 
himself and his attendants; they absolutely 
refused him admittance, and issiti'd orders for 
the guarding, that is, the soiling of hispei^oii, 
in case he should attempt to visit them.'*® 
A new incident, which happened in Ireland, 
served to inflame the minds of men, and to 
increase those calumnies with which his ene- 
mies had so much loaded him, and which he 
ever regftrded as the most grievous part of his 
misfortunes. 

After the cessation with the Irish rebels, the 
khig was desirous of conchidii|g a final peace 
with them, and obtaining th%ir assist.! iice in 
England: and he gave authority to Ormond, 
lord lieutenant, to promise them an abrogation 
of all the penal laws enacted against catholics ; 
together with the suspension of Poining’s 
statute, with regard to^ume particular bills, 
which should he agreed on. . LonUHerhert, 
created earl of (Ramorgan (though his patent 
hail not yet ])assed the seals), having occasion 
for his private affairs to go to Ireland, the king 
considered, that this nolileman, being a ca- 
tholic, and allied to the best Irish families, 
might he of service ; he also foresaw, that 
farther coneessions with regard to religion 
might probably he dem.*in(!cd by the bigoted 
Irlih ; and that, as these I'oncessions, however 
necessary, would give great scandal to the pro- 
testaiit zealots in his three kingdoms, it would 
be requisite both to conceal them during some 
time, and to preserve Ormond's character, by 
giving private orders to Glamorgan to conclude 
and sign these articles. But as he had a better 
opinion of Glamorgan's zeal and aflectiun for 
his service, than of his capacity, he enjoined 
hill] to communicate all his measures to 
Ormond ; and though the final conclusion of 
the treaty must be executed only in (Jlatnor- 
gaii*6 own name, he wasj'equired to be directed, 
ill the steps towards it, by the opiniou of the 
lord lieutenant. Glamorgan, bigoted to his 
religion, and passionate for the king's service, 
but guided in these pursuits by no manner of 
judgment or discretion, secretly, of himself# 
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without any communication with Ormond, 
concluded a peace with the council of Kilkenny, 
and agreed, in the king's name, that the Irish 
should enjoy all the churches of which they 
had ever been in possession since the com* 
nieuceineut of their insurrection ; on condition 
that they should assist the king in Flnglaiid 
with a body of ten thousand men. This trans- 
action was discovered by accident. The titular 
archbishop of Tuam being killed by a sally 
of the garrison of Sligo, the articles of the 
treaty were found among his baggage, and 
were immediately published every whei’e, aiul 
copies of them sent over to the English parlia> 
nieiit,‘*7 'The jord lieutenant and lord Digby, 
foreseeing the clamour whi^di would be raised 
against the king, committed Glamorgan to 
prison, charged him with treason for his teme- 
rity, and maiutained, that he had acted alto- 
gether withovd any authority from his ni.'ister. 
Th^ English parliament however neglect ('d not 
so favourable an <»j)port unity of reviving the 
old clamour with regard to the king's favour of 
popery, and accused him of delivering over, iti 
a manner, the whole kingdom of li eland to 
that hated sect. The king told them, “ That 
the earl of Glamorgan having made afi offer to 
raise forces in the kingdom of Ireland, and to 
conduct them into England for his majesty's 
service, had a ^>mniission for that purpose, and 
to that purpos^only, and that he had no com- 
mission at all to treat of any thing else, without 
the privity and direction of the lord lieutenant, 
much less to capitulate any thing cunccrniiig 
religion, or any projic-rfy beluiigiiig either to 
church or laity." Though this declaration 
seems agreeable to trutb, it gave no satisfaction 
to the parliament; and some historians, even 
at present, when the anci(.‘iit bigotry is some- 
what abated, are desirous of representing this 
very innocent transaction, in which the king 
was engaged by the most violent necessity, as a 
Stain on the memory of that unfortunate prince. 
— [iSiec note (L) at the end of this yolJ ♦ 

Having lost all hojie of prevailing over the 
rigour of the parliament, cither by arms or by 
treaty, the only resource which remained to the 
king, was derived from the intestine dissentions, 
which ran vei^' high among his enemiec. Pres- 
byterians and independents, even before their 
victory was fully completed, fell into contests 
about the division of the spoil, and their reli- 
gious as well as civil disputes agitated the 
whole kingdom. 

ECCLESIAST1C.\L AFFAIRS. 

The parliament, t}iough they had early 
abolished episcopal authority, had not, during 
lo long a time, substituted any other spiritual 
government in iU place ; and their committees 
of religion had hitherto assumed the w hole ec- 
oleaiastical jurisdiction ; but they now esta- 


blished, by an ordinance, the presbyteriaii model 
in all Its forms of congregational, ciassical, pro- 
vincial, and national assemblies. All the iti- 
habitants of each parish were ordered to meet 
and fdioo.se ciders, on whom, together with the 
minister, was bestowed the entire direction of 
all spiritual concerns within the congregation. 
A numlicrof neighbouring parishes, commonly 
between twelve and twenty, formed a classis ; 
and the court, which governe*d this division, 
was composed of all the ministers, together 
with two, three, or four elders chosen from 
each parish. The provincial usscinhly rctaiiu d 
ail inspection over several F'.fighbouring classes, 
tuid was composed entirely of clergymen: the 
national assembly was conslitutcd in the same 
manner; and its authority extended over the 
whole kingdom. It is probable, that the ty- 
ranny exercised by the Scottish ch‘rgy b.'idgixeii 
warning not to allow laymen a place in the pro- 
vincial or national assemblies ; lest the nobility 
and more considerable gentry, soliciting a seat 
in these great ccclesia<^tical courts, should be- 
stow a consideration upon them, and render 
tbein, in the eyes of the multitude, a rival to 
the parliament. In the inferior courts, the 
inivture of the laity might serve rather to 
temper the usual zeal of the clcrgj'.**^ 

But though the pn.sbyterians, by the esta- 
blishment of parity among the eeclesiasties, 
were so far gratified, they were denied satis- 
faclioti ill se\eral other ]/ointSi on which they 
were extremely intent. Tin* assembly of divines 
had voted presbytery to be of divine right, 'Fbe 
parliament refusetl their assent to that deci- 
sion.*''® Scldeti, Wliitlocke, and otiu'i political 
reasoners, assisted by the independents, had 
prevailed in this impurtant deliberation. They 
thought, that, had the bigoted religionists 
been able to get their heavenly eharter recog- 
nised, the presliytei- would soon heeome more 
dangerous to the magistrate than had ever been 
the prelatical clergy. 'J'hese latter, while they 
claimed to themselves a divine riglit, admitted 
of a like origin lo civil authority : the former, 
challenging to their own order a celestial 
pedigree, derived the legislative porcr from a 
source no more dignified than the voluntary, 
association of the people. 

Under colour of keeping the sacraments from 
profanation, the clergy of all Christian sects had 
assumed, what they call the pow'crof the keys, 
or the right of fulminating excoin iminicatiou. 
The example of Scotland was a sufficient lesson 
for the parliament to use precaution in guard- 
ing against so severe a tyranny. They deter- 
mined, by a general ordinance, all the rases in 
which excommunication could he used. They 
allowed of appeals to parliament from all eccle- 
siastical courts. And they appointed commis- 
sioners in every province to judge of such 
cases as fell not within their general ordi- 
nance,*'* So much civil authority^ intermixed 
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with the ecclesiastical^ gave disgust to all the 
zealots. 

But nothing was attended with more uni- 
versal scandal than the propensity of many in 
the parliament towards a toleration of the pro- 
testaiit sectaries. The presbyterians exclaimed, 
that this indulgence made the church of Christ 
resemble Noah’s ark, and rendered it a recep. 
tacle for all uiirlcan beasts. They insisted, 
tliat the least of Christ’s truths was superior to 
all political considerations.^^ They maintained 
the eternal obligation imposed by the covenant 
to extir{Kite here.sy and schism. And they 
menaced all their opiKUieuts with the same 
rigid persecution, iiiider which they themselves 
had groaned, when held in subjection by the 
hierarchy. 

So great priK\pncc and reserve, in such 
niateri<il points, does great honour to the par- 
liament ; and proves, that, notwithstanding 
the prevalency of bigotry and fanaticism, there 
were many iiienihcrs who had more enlarged 
views, and paid regard to the civil interests 
<»f society. These men, uniting themselves to 
tlie enthusiasts, whose genius is naturally 
averse to clerical usurpations, exercised so 
jealous an authority over the assembly of 
d]viiH*s, that they allowed them nothing but 
the libel ty of teiidcring advice, and would not 
intrust them even with the power of eleeting 
their own chairman or his substitute, or of 
supplying the vacancies of their own members. 

While these disputes were canvassed by 
theologians, who engaged in their spiritual 
contests every order of the state; the king, 
though he entertained hopes of reaping ad- 
vantage from those divisioivs, was much at 
a loss which side it would be most for his 
interest to pomply with. The presbyterians 
were, by their principles, the least averse to 
regal authority; but were rigidly bent on the 
extirpation of prelacy; the iiulepcndcnts were 
resolute to lay the foundation of a republican 
government; but as they pretended not to 
erect themselves into a national church, it 
might be hoped, that, if gratitied with a tolera- 
tion, they would admit the re-establishment 

the hierarchy. So great attachment had 
the king to episcopal jurisdiction, that he was 
ever inclined to put it in hplaiice even with his 
•own power and kingly office. 

But whatever advantage he might hope to 
reap from the divisions in the parliamentary 
party, he was apprehensive, l^'st it should come 
too late to save him from the destruction with 
which he was instantly threatened. Fairfax 
was approaching with a powerful and victorious 
army, and was taking the proper measures for 
laving siege to Oxford, which must infallibly 
mil into his hands. To be taken captive, and 
ed in triumph by his insolent enemies, was 
what Charles justly abhorred ; and every iii- 
.,»ult, if not violence^ was to be dreaded from 
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that enthusiastic soldiery, who hated bis person 
and despised his dignity. In this desperate ex- 
tremity, he embraced a measure which, in any 
other situation, might lie under the imputation 
of imprudence and indiscretion, 

• 

THE KINO GOES TO THE SCOTCH 
CAMP AT NEWARK. 

Montrbvili.e, the French minister, inte- 
rested for the king more by the natural sen- 
timents of humanity, than any instructions 
from his court, which seemed rather to fa- 
vour the parliament, had solicited the Scottish 
generals and coininissioiiers, to give protection 
to their distressed sovereign ; and having re- 
ceived many general ]>rofessions and promises, 
he had always transmitted these, perha^is 
with some exaggeration, to the Jt^ing. From 
his suggestions, Charles began to enter^in 
thoughts of leaving Oxford, ^nd flying to the 
Scottish army, which at that time lay before 
Newark.^* He considered that the Scottish 
nation had been fully gratified in all their 
deiiiaiid.s ; and having already, in their own 
country, annihilated both episcopacy and regal 
authority, had no farther concessions to exact 
from him. In all disputes which had passed 
about settling the terms of peace, the Scots, 
he heard, had still adhered to tlfli milder side, 
and had endeavoured to soften life rigour of the 
English parliament. Great ^disgusts also, on 
other accounts, had taken place between the 
nations ; and the Scots found that, in propor- 
tion as their assistance became less neces.saiyr, 
less value was put upon tHT;m. The progress of 
the iiide])endents gave them great aiaFm ; and 
they were scandalized to hear their beloved 
covenant spoken of, every day, with less regard 
and reverence. The refusal of a divine right 
to presbytery, and the infringing of ecclesias- 
tical discipline from political considerations, 
were, to them, the subject of much offence : 
and the king hoped, that in their present dis- 
position, the sight of their native prince, flying 
to them ill this extremity of distress, would 
rouse every spark of generosity in their bosom, 
and procure him their favour and protection. 

• That he might the better conceal his inten- 
tions, orders were given at every gate in Oxford, 
for allowing three persons to pass : and in the 
night the king, accompanied by none hut 
Dr. Hudson and Mr. Ashbumham, went out at 
that gate which leads to Loudon. He«rode 
before a portmanteau, and called himself Ash- 
buruham’s servant. He passed through Henley, 
St. Albans, and came so near to London as 
Harrow on the Hill. He once entertained 
thoughts of entering into that city, and of 
throwing himself on the mercy of the parlia- 
ment. But at last, after passing through many 
cross roads, he arrived at the Scottish camp 
before Newark (5th May).*^ The parliament 
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hearing of his escape from Oxford, issued rigo- 
rous orders, and threatened with instant death 
whoever should harbour or conceal hiin.-'*^ 

The Scottish generals and commissioners 
affected great surprise on the appearance of the 
king : and though they payed him all th€ ex- 
terior re.spect due to his dignity, they instantly 
set a guard upon him, under colour of pro- 
tection, and made him in reality a prisoner. 
They informed the English parliament of this 
unexpected incident, and assured them that 
they had entered into no private treaty with 
the king. They applied to him for orders to 
Bellasis, governor of Newark, to surrender 
that town, now reduced to extremity; and the 
orders were instantly obeyed. And hearing 
that the parliament laid claim to the entire 
disposal of the king's person, and that the Eng- 
lish army w;^is making some motions towards 
thptn; they thought proper to retire north- 
wards, and to fix their camp at Newcastle.^ 
This measure was very grateful to the king ; 
and he began to entertain hopes of protection 
from the Scots. He was particularly attentive 
to the behaviour of their preachers, on \\hom 
all depended. It was the mode of t^iat age to 
make the pulpit the scene of news ; and on 
every great event, the whole scripture wa'? ran- 
sacked by the clergy for passages applicable to 
the present <tccasioii. The first minister who 
preached before the king, chose these words 
for his text : ** And behold all tin* men of Israel 
came to the king, and said unto him. Why have 
our brethren, the men of Judah, stolen thee 
away, and have brought the king and his house- 
hold, and all David^ men with him, over Jor- 
dan ? And all the men of Judah answered the 
men of Israel, Because the king is near of kin 
to us ; wherefore then be ye angry for this 
matter ? Have we eaten at all of the king's 
cost ; or hath he given us any gift ? And the 
men of Israel answered the men of Judah, and 
said, We have ten parts in the king, and we 
have also more right in David than ye ; why then 
did ye despise us, that cur advice should not be 
first had, in bringing back our king : and the 
words of the men of Judah wej« fiercer than 
the words of the men of Israel,” ^ But the 
king found, that the happiness chiefly of the 
allusion had tempted the preacher to employ 
this text, and that the covenanting zealots were 
nowise pacified towards him. Another preacher, 
after reproaching him to his face with his mis- 
goveVnment, ordered this psalm to be sung : 

" Why dost thou, tyrant, boast thyself, 

*11iy wicked deeds to praise V* 

The king stood up, wd called for that psalm 
which begins with these words, 

"Have mercy. Lord, on me, 1 pray ; 

For men mrtmld me devour:*' 

The good-natured audience, in pity to fallen 
mtitBty, showed for once greater deference 


to the king than to the minister, and sung the 
psalm which the former had called for.^^ 

Charles had wry little reason to be pleased 
with his situation. He not only found himself 
a prisoner very strictly guarded : all his friends 
were kept at a distance ; and no intercourse, 
either by letters or conversation, was allowed 
him, with any one on whom he could depend, 
or who was suspected of any attachment towards 
him. The Scottish generals would enter into 
no confidence with him ; and still treated him 
with distant ceremony and feigned respect. And 
every proposal, which they made him, tended 
farther to his abasement and to his niiu.^^ 

They recpiired him to issue orders to Oxford, 
and all his other garrisons, commanding their 
surrender to the parliament: and the king, 
sensible that their resistanc,e was to VC17 little 
purpose, willingly complied. The terms given 
to most of them were honourable ; and Fairfax, 
as far as it lay in his power, was very exact in 
observing them. Far from allowing violence, 
he would not even permit insults or triumph 
over the unfortunate royalists ; and by his ge- 
nerous humanity, so cruel a civil war was ended, 
ill appearance very calmly, ht^twccii the parties. 

Ormond having received the like orders, de- 
livered Dublin, and other forts, into the hands 
of the parliamentary officers Montrose also, 
after having experienced still more variety of 
good and bad fortune, threw down his arms, 
and retired out of the kingdom. 

The marquis of Worcester, a man past eighty 
four, was the last in England that submitted 
to the authority of the parliament. He defended 
Raglan castle to extremity ; and opened not 
its gates till the middle of August. Four years, 
a few days excepted, were now elapsed, since 
the king first erected his standard at Notting- 
ham.^ So long had the British nations, by 
civil and religious quarrels, been occupied in 
shedding their own blood, and laying v«aste 
their native country. 

The parliament and the Scots laid their pro- 
posals before the king. They were such as a 
captive, entirely at mercy, could expect from 
the most inexorable victor: yet wore they little 
worse than what were insisted on before 
battle of Naseby. The power of the sword, 
instead of ten, which the king now offered, 
was demanded for twenty years, together with* 
a right to levy whatever money the parliament 
should Uiink proper for the support of their 
armies. The other conditions were, in the 
main, the same with those which had formerly 
been offered to the king.^^ 

Charles said, that proposals which introduced 
such important innovations in the constitu- 
tion, demanded time for deliberation : the com- 
missioners replied, that he must give his answer 
in ten days.^ He desired to reason about t he 
meaning and import of some terms : they in- 
formed him, that they had no power of debate j 
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and peremptorily required his consent or re- 
fusal. He requested a personal treaty with the 
parliament : they threatened, that, if he de- 
layed compliance, the parliament would, by 
their own authority, settle the nation. 

What the parliament was most intent upon, 
was not their treaty with the king, to whom 
they paid little regard ; but that with the Scots. 
Two important points remained to be settled 
with that nation; their deliveiy of the king, 
and the estimation of their arrears. 

'riie Scots might pretend, that as Charles 
was king of Scotland as well as of England, 
they were entitled to an equal vote in the dis- 
)>os:d of his person : and that, in such a ease, 
where tlie titles are equal, and the subject 
indivisible, the preferenre was due to the pre- 
stMU ptjs&essor. The English maintained, that 
the king being in Lugland, was comprehended 
within the jurisdiction of that kingdom, and 
eoidd not be disposed of by any foreign nation. 
A delicate qut-stiou this, and what surely could 
not be decided by precedent; since such a 
situation is not, any where, to be found in 
history.''^ 

As the Scots concurred with the English, in 
juiposiug such severe conditions on the king, 
that, notwilbstaiiding bis unfortunate situ- 
ation, he stilt refused to accept of them 5 it is 
certain that they did not desire his freedom : 
nor etmld they ever intend to join lenity and 
rigour together, in so inconsistent a manner. 
Before tlm settlement of terms, the adminis- 
tration must be possessed entirely by the par- 
liaments of both kingdoms ; and how incom- 
patible that scheme wiLh the liberty of the king, 
is easily imagined. To carry him a prisoner 
into Scotland, where few forces could be siip- 
)>urted to guard him, was a measure so full of 
incuiivctiicnce and danger, that, even if the 
English had consented to it, must have ap- 
peared to the Scots themselves altogether un- 
eligihle. and bow could such a plan be supported 
in opposition to England, possessed of such 
numerous and victorious armies, which were, 
at that time, at least seemed to be, in entire 
union with |he parliament? The only'expe- 
d^nt, it is obvious, which the Scots could 
embrace, if they scrupled wholly to abandon 
the king, was immediately return, fully and 
<^ordiaUy, to their allegiance; and, uniting 
themselves with the royalists in both king- 
doms, endeavour, by force of arms, to reduce 
the English parliament to more moderate coin 
ditions : but besides that this measure was full 
of extreme hazard ; what was it but instantly 
to combine with their old enemies against their 
old friends ; and, in a fit of romantic gene- 
rosity, oveiturn what, with so much expenCe of 
blood and treasure, they had, during the course 
of so many years, been so carefully erecting? 

But, though all these reflections occurred to 
.the Scottish commissioners, they resolved to 


prolong the dispute, and to keep the king as a 
pledge for those arrears which they claimed 
from England, and which they were not likely, 
in the present disposition of that nation, to 
obtain by any other expedient. The sum, by 
theiv account, amounted to near two millions: 
fur they bad received little regular pay since 
tliey bad entered England. And though the 
contributions which they had levied, as well as 
the price of their living at free-quarters, must 
be deducted ; yet still the sum which they 
insisted on was very considerable. After many 
discussions, it was, at last, agreed, that, iu lieu 
of all demands, they should accept of 400,000 
pounds, one half to be paid instantly, another 
ill two subsequent payments.®^ 

Great pains were taken by the Scots (and 
the English complied with their pretended 
delicacy) to make this estimation and payment 
of arrears appear a quite different traiisaetij^n 
from that for the delivery of the king’s person : 
but common sense requires, that they should be 
regarded as one and the same. The English, 
it is evident, had they not been previously 
assured of receiving the king, would never 
have parted with so considerable a sum ; and, 
while they weakened themselves, by the same 
measure have strengthened a people, with 
whom they must afterwards have so material 
an interest to discuss. ^ 

Thus the Scottish nation urifierwent, and 
still undergo (for such grievous stains arc not 
easily wiped oflO, the reproach of selling their 
king, and betraying their prince for money. 
In vain did they maintain, that this money was, 
on account of former sefi’ices, undoubtedly 
their due ; that in their present situation, no 
other measure, without the utmost indiscretion, 
or even their apparent ruin, could he embraced ; 
and that, though they delivered their king into 
the hands of bis open enemies, they were them-* 
selves as much his open enemies as those to 
whom they surrendered him, and their common 
hatred d'gainst him had long united the two 
parties in strict alliance with each other. They 
were still answered, that they made use of 
this scandalous expedient for obtaining their 
wages; and that, after taking arms, without 
any provocation, against their sovereign, who 
had ever loved and cherished them, they had 
deservedly fallen into a situation, from which 
they could not extricate themselves, without 
either infamy or imprudence. 

The infamy of this bargain had such an in- 
fluence on the Scottish parliament, that they 
once voted, that the king should be protected, 
and his lilierty insisted on. But the general 
assembly interposed, and pronounced, that, as 
he had refused to take the covenant, which was 
pressed on him, it became not the godly to 
concern themselves about his fortunes. After 
this declaration, it behoved the parliament to 
retract their vote,®* 
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Intelligence concerning the final resolution 
of the Scottish nation to surrender him, was 
brought to the king; and he happened, at 
that very time, to be playing at chess.^^ Such 
command of temper did he possess, that he 
continued his game without interruption and 
none of the by-standers could perceive, that 
the letter, which he perused, had brought him 
news of any consequence. The English com- 
missioners, who, some days after, came to take 
him under their custody, wore admitted to kiss 
his hands ; and he received them with the 
same grace and cheerfulness, as if they had 
travelled on no other errand than to pay court 
1o him. The old earl of Pembroke in parti- 
cular, who was one of them, he congratulated 
on his strength and vigour, that he was still 
able, during such a season, to perforin so long a 
journey, in company with so many young people. 

KfNG DELIVERED UP BY THE SCOTS. 
1647. 

The king being delivered over by the Scots 
to the English commissioners, was conducted, 
under a guard, to Holdeiiliy, in the county of 
Northampton. On his journey, the whole 
country flocked to behold him, moved partly 
by curiosity, partly by compassion and affec- 
tion. If arx," still retained ran<*our against 
him, in his ptesent condition, they passed in 
silence; while hj^ welhwisbers, more geiienius 
than prudent, accompanied his march with 
tears, with acclamations, and with prayers for 
his safety.®^ That ancient superstition like- 
wise, of desiring tbe king’s touch in scro^ 


phulous distempers, seemed to acquire fresh 
credit among the people, from the general 
tenderness which began to prevail for this vir- 
tuous and unhappy monarch. 

I'he commissioners rendered his confinement 
at Holdcnby veiy rigorous ; dismissing his an- 
cient servants, debarring him from visits, and 
cutting off all communication with his friends 
or family. The parliament, though earnestly 
applied tci by the king, refused to allow his 
chaplains to attend him, because they had not 
taken the covenant. The king refused to 
assist at the service exercised according to the 
directory; because he had not as yet given 
his consent to that mode of worship.^^ Such 
religious zeal prevailed on both sides ! And 
such was the uiihapfiy and distracted condition 
to which it had reiluced king and people ! 

During the time that the king remained in 
the Scottish army at Newcastle, died the earl 
of Essex, the discarded, but still powerful and 
popular, general of the parliament. His death, 
ill this conjuncture, was a public misfortune. 
Fully sensible of the excesses to which affairs 
had been carried, and of the worse conse- 
quences which were still to be apprehended, 
he had resolved to conciliate a peace, and to 
reim^dy, as far as possible, all those ills to 
which, from mistake rather than any bad in- 
tentions, he had himself so much contributed. 
The preshyterian, or the moderate party among 
the commons, found themselves considerably 
weakened by his death : and the small remains 
of authority which still adhered to the bouse 
of peers, were in a manner wholly extin- 
guished.®^ 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
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Mutinsf of the Army* — The King seized by Joyce. — The Army march against the Parltatneni, 
^The Army subdue the Parliament. — 7'he King flies to the isle of if\ght. — Second Civil 
War. — Invasion ft'om Scotland. — The Treaty of Neirport. — The Ciml War and Invasion 
repressed. — The King seized again by the Army. — The House purged. — llie King's Irtal, 
and Execution — His Character, 


T he dominion of the parliament was t>f 
short duration. No sooner had thc^y sijl>- 
dued their sovereig^n, than their own servants 
rose against them, and tumbled them from 
their slippery throne. The sacred boundaries 
of the laws being once violated, nothing re- 
mained to confine the wild projects of zeal and 
ambition. And every successive revolution 
became a precedent for that which followed it. 

In proportion as the terror of the king's 
power diminished, the division between iude- 
penddbt and presbyterian bcc'ame every day 
more apparent ; and the neuters found it at 
last requisite ta seek shelter in one or the other 
faction. Many new writs were issued for <?lec- 
tions, in the room of members who had died, 
or were disqualified hy adhering to the king; 
yet still the pfesbyterians retained the supe- 
riority among the commons : and all the pt*(;rs, 
except lord Say, w^ere esteemed of that party. 
The independents, to whom the inferior sec' 
taries adhered, predominated in the army: 
and the troops of the new model were univer- 
sally infected with tha^ enthusiastic spirit. To 
their assrtance did the independent party 
among the commons chiefly trust, in their 
projects for acquiring the ascendant over their 
antagonists. 

Soon after the retreat of the Scots, the pres- 
byterians, seeing every thing reduced to obe- 
dience, began to talk of diminishing the army: 
and, on pretence of easing the public bu.dciis, 
they levelled a deadly blow at the opposite 
faction. They purposed to embark a strong 
detachment, under Skippun and Massey, for 
the service of Ireland: they openly declared 
their intention of making a great reduction 
of the remainder. ' It was even imagined, that 
another new model of the army was projected, 
in order to regain to the preshy tcriaris that su- 
peiiority which they bad so imprudently lost 
by the former.* 

The 'army had small inclination to the ser- 
vice of If eland ; a country barbarous, unculti- 
vated, and laid waste by massacres and civil 
commotions : they had less inclination to dis- 
band, and to renouivce that pay, which, having 
cam^ it through fatigues and dangers, they 
BOW purposed to eq}oy in ease and tranquillity. 
Ani most of the officers, having risen from the 
4rift of the people, had no other prospect, if 


deprived of their commission, than that of re- 
turning to languish in their native poverty and 
obscurity. 

These motives of interest acquired additional 
influence, and became more dangerous to the 
parliament, from the religious spirit by which 
the army was universally actuated. Among the 
generality of men, educated in regular, civi> 
lized societies, the sentiments of shame, duty, 
honour, have considernhlc authority, and sem* 
to eouiiterbalaMce and direct the motives de- 
rived from privattr advantage : but, by the pre- 
dominancy of enthusiasm among the parlia- 
inentaiy forces, these salutary principles lost 
their credit, and were regarded as mere human 
inventions, yea moral institutions, titter for 
heathens than for Christians.^ The saint, re- 
signed over to superior guidance, was at full 
liberty to gratify all his appetites, disguiseil 
under the appearance of pious zeal. And, be- 
sides the strange c(»rruptions engendered by 
this spirit, it eluded and loosened all the tics of 
morality, and gaM* entire scope, and even sanc- 
tion, to the scifishness and ambition which 
naturally adhere to the human mind. 

The military e(»nfessors were farther en- 
couraged tti disohe;diencc to superiors, by that 
spiritual pride to which a mistsiken piety is 
so subject. They were nt>t, they said, mere 
janizaries ; mercenary troops erdisted for hire, 
and to be disposed of at the will of their pay- 
mashers.^ Rfdigion and liberty were the 
motives which had excited them to arms ; and 
they had a superior right to Rf;c those blessings, 
which they had purchased with their blood, en- 
sured to future generations. By the same title 
that the presbyterians, in contradistinction to 
the royalists, had appropriated to themselves 
the epithet of godly or the well affetftedj* the 
independents did now, in contradisilnctic^ to 
the presbyterians, assume this magnifleent ap- 
pellation, and arrogate all the ascendant, which 
naturally belongs to it. 

Hearing of parties in the house of commons, 
and being informed that the minority were 
friends to the army, the majority enemies ; the 
troops naturally interested themselves in that 
dangerous distinction, and were eager to give 
the superiority to their partisans. Whatever 
hardships they underwent, though perhaps de- 
rived from inevitable necessity, were ascribed 
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to a settled desi^of oppressing them, and re. 
seiited as an effect of the animosity and malice 
of their adversaries. 

Notwithstanding the great revenue, which 
accrued from taxes, assessments, sequestra- 
tions, and compositions, considerable arrears 
were due to the army ; and many of the private 
men, as well as officers, had near a twelve, 
month's pay still owing them. The army sus. 
pected, that this deficiency was purposely con- 
trived in order to oblige them to live at free 
quarters ; and b}' rendering them odious to the 
country, serve as a pretence for disbanding 
them. When they saw such members as were 
employed in committees and civil offices accu- 
mulate fortunes, they accused them of rapine 
and public plunder. And, as no plan was 
pointed out by the commons, for the payment 
of arrears, the soldiers dreaded, that, after they 
should be disbanded or embarked for Ireland, 
their enemies, who predominated in the two 
houses, would entirely defraud them of their 
right, and oppress them with impunity. 

MUTINY OF THE ARMY. 

On this ground or pretence did the first 
commotions begin in the army. A petition, 
addressed to Fairfax the general, was hanrled 
about ; craving an ituh’innily, and that ratified 
by the king, for any illegal actions, of which, 
during the course of the war, ihesoldiei’s might 
have been guilty; together with satisfaction 
in arrears, freedom from pressing, relief of 
widows and maimed soldiers, and pay till 
disbanded.^ The coiritiioiis, aware of what 
combustible materials the army was composed, 
were alarmed at this intelligence. Such a com- 
bination, they knew, if not checked in its first 
appearance, must be attendefl with the most 
dangerous consequences, and must soon exalt 
the military above the civil authority. Besides 
summoning some officers to answer f^or this at- 
tempt, they immediately (30th March) voted, 
that the petition tended to introduce mutiny, 
to put conditions upon the parliament, and to 
obstruct ^le relief of Ireland ; and they threat- 
• ened to proceed against the promoters of it, 
as enemies to the state, and disturbers of 
public peace.^ This de^lara^on, which may be 
deemed violent, especially as the army had 
some ground for complaint, produced fatal 
effects. The soldiers lamented, that they were 
deprived of the privileges of Englishmen; 
that they were not allowed so much as to re- 
present their grievances ; that, while petitions 
from Essex and other places were openly en- 
couraged against the army, their mouths were 
stopped ; and that they who were the authors of 
liberty to the nation, were reduced, by a faction 
in parliament, to the most grievous servitude, 
In this disposition was the army found hy 
Warwic, Oacres, Massey, and other eommis- 
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sioners, who were sent to make them proposals 
nr entering into the service of Ireland.’’ 
Instead of enlisting, the generality objected to 
the terms ; demanded an indemnity ; were cla- 
morous for their arrears : and, though they ex- 
r^ssed no dissatisfaction against Skippon, who 
was appointed commander, they discovered 
much stronger inclination to serve under Fair- 
fax and Crbmwel.^ Some officers, who were 
■f the presbyterian party, having entered into 
engagements for this service, could prevail on 
'cry few of the soldiers to enlist under them. 
And, as these officers lay all under the grievous 
reproach of deserting the army, and betraying 
tlw: interest of their companions, the rest were 
farther confirmed in that confederacy, which 
they had secretly formed. 

To petition and remonstrate being the most 
autious method of conducting a confederacy, 
an application to parliament waS signed by near 
two hundred officers ; in wUichtbey mad^beir 
apology with a very imperious air, asserted 
their right of petitioning, and complained of 
that imputation thrown upon tbenrl^ the "" 
former declaration of the lower house.’’ The 
private meu likewise of some regiments sent 
a letter to Skippon ; in which, together with 
insisting on the same topics, they lament that 
designs were formed against them and many 
of the godly party in thekingd||m ; and declare 
that they could not engage foilrelaiid, till they 
were satisfied in their expectations, and had 
their just desires granted.*® The army, in 
a word, felt their power, and resolved to be 
masters. 

The parliament too ^solved, if possible, to 
preserve their dominion ; but beii^ destitute 
of power, and not reiaining much authority, 
it was not easy for them to employ any expe- 
dient which could contribute to their purpose. 
The expedient which they now made use of, 
was the worst imaginable. They sent Skippon, 
Cromwel, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to the bead 
quarters at Saffron Waldon in Essex (7th of 
May) ; and empowered them to make offers 
to the army, and enquire into the cause of its 
distempers. These very generals, at least the 
three last, were secretly the authors of all the 
discontents ; and failed not to foment those 
disorders, which they pretended to appease. 
By their suggestion, a measure was embraced, 
which, at once, brought matters to extremity, 
and rendered the mutiny incurable. 

In opposition to the parliament at West^ 
minster, a military parliament was Vormed. 
Together with a council of the principal offi- 
cers, which was appointed after the model of 
the house of peers; SLJgkove free representative 
of the army was composed, by the election of 
two private men or inferior officers^ under the 
title of agitators, from each troop or company.’’ 
By these means, both the general humour of 
that time waa gratified, intent on plans of 
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imaginary republics ; and an easy nietliix! con- 
trived for coiHlurting underhand, and propa- 
gating, the s«'dition of the army. 

This terrible court, when assembled, having 
first declared that they found no dhtempers in 
the army, but many^rieranm, under which it 
laboured, immediately voted the. offers of the 
parliaineut unsatisfactory. Eight weeks* pay 
alone, they said, was promised ; a small part 
of fifty-six weeks, which they claimed as their 
due: no \isible security was given for the 
remainder; and having been declared public 
enemies by the commons, they might hereafter 
be prosecuted as such, unless the declaration 
were recalled.** Before matters came to this 
height, Crumwel had posted up to Ltindon, on 
pretence of laying before the parliament the 
rising discontents of the army. 

The parliament made one vigorous effort 
more, to try the force of their authority : they 
voteb tliat all tiie t/oops which did imt engage 
for Ireland, should instantly be disbanded iu 
their quarters.** At the same time, the coun- 
sel of the army ordered a gen<*ral rendezvous 
of all the regiments, in order to provide for 
their common interests. And while they thus 
prepared themselves for opposition to flie par- 
liament, they struck a blow, which at once 
decided the victory in their favour* 

THE KING SEIZED BY JOYCE. June 3. 

A PARI V of live hundred horse appeared at 
Holdenby, conducted by one Joyce, who had 
oncelieeii a taylor by profession ; but was now 
advanced to the rank of cornet, and was an 
active agikitor in the army. Without being 
opposed by the guard, whose affections were 
all on their side, Joyce came into the king’s 
presence, armed wit*b pistols, and told him, 
that be must immediately go along with him. 
fThither? said the king. To the nrawy, re- 
plied Joyce. By what wafrant ? asked the 
king. Joyce pointed to the soldiers, wlimn he 
brought along ; tall, handsome, and welt ac- 
coutred. Your warranty said Charles, smiling, 
t> writ in fair characters^ legible wiVaut 
tpellmg^^ The parliamentary commissioners 
came into the room : they asked Joyce, whether 
he bad any orders from the parliament? be 
•aid, No : from the general ? No : by what 
authority he came ? He made the same reply 
as to the king: they would write, they said, to 
thaparlUmmt to know their pleasure. You may 
do so, replied Joyce ; hut in the mean time the 
king must immediately go vnth me. Resistance 
war vain. The king, after protracting the 
time as long as he could^ went into bis coach ; 
and was safely conducted to the army, who 
were hastening to their rendezvous at Triple* 
Heath; near Cambridge. The parliament, in* 
femed of this event by their commissioners, 
were thrown into the utmost consteniattan.*^ 


Fairfax himself was no less surprised at the 
king s arrival. That hold measure, executed 
by Joyce, had never been communicated to the 
general. The orders were entirely verbal ; and 
nobody avowed them. And while every one 
affected astoiiishmcnt^t the enterprise, Crom- 
wel, by whose council it had been directed, 
arrived from Loudon, and put an end to their 
deliberations. 

This artful and audacious conspirator haA 
conducted liimself in the parliament with suck 
profound dissimulation, with such refined hy- 
pocrisy, that he had long deceived those, who, 
being themselves very dexterous practitioners, 
in the same arts, should naturally have enter- 
tained the more suspicion against others. At 
every intelligence of disorders in the army, he 
was moved to the highest pitch of grief and of 
anger. He wept bitterly: he lamented the 
misfortunes of liis country : he advised every 
violent measure for siippre.ssing the mutiny; 
and by these precipitate counsels, at once 
seemed to evince his own sincerity, and en- 
flanicd those discontents, of which he intendtHl 
to make advantage. He obtested heaven and 
earth, that his devoted attaidnnent to the par- 
liament had rendered him so odious in the 
army, that his life, while among them, was in 
the utmost danger; and he had very narrowly 
escaped a conspiracy formetl to a.ssa$sinate him. 
But information being brought, that the most 
active officers and agitators were entirely his 
creatures, the parliamentary leaders secretly 
resolved, that, next day, when he should come 
to the house, an accusation should he entered 
against him, and he should he sent to the 
Tower.*® Cromwcl, who in the conduct of his 
desperate enterprises frequently approached to 
the very brink of destruction, knew how to 
make the requisite turn with proper dexterity 
and boldness. Being informed of this design, 
be hastened to the camp ; where he was re- 
ceived with acclamations, and was instantly 
invested with the supreme commaml, both of 
general and army. 

Fairfax, having neither talents himself for 
cabal, nor penetration to discover the cabals 
of others, had given his entire confidence to 
Cromwel ; who, by the best-coloured pretences, 
and by the appearance of an open sincerity and 
a scrupulous conscience, imposed on the easy 
nature of this brave and virtuous man. The 
council of officers and the agitators were moved 
altogether by Cromwel's direction, and con* 
veyed bis will to the whole army. By his pro- 
found and artful conduct, be had now attained 
a situation, where he could cover his enter- 
prises from public view ; and seeming either to 
obey the commands of his superior officer, or 
yield to the movements of the soldiers, could 
secretly pave the way for his future greatness. 
While the disorders of the army were yet in 
their infancy, he kept at a distance, lest bis 
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counterfeit aversiou throw a clamp up«n 

them, or his secret encouragement beget sus- 
picion in the parliament. As soon as they ‘ 
came to maturity, he openly joined the troops ; 
and in the critical moment, struck that im- 
portant blow of seizing £he king*6 person, and 
depriving the parliament of any resource of an 
aeconiniodation with him. Though one vizor 
fell off, another still remained to cover his na- 
tural countenance. Where delay was requisite, 
he could employ the most indefatigable pa- 
tience: where celerity was necessary, lie flew to 
a decision. And by thus uniting in his person 
the must opposite talents, he was enabled to 
combine the most contrary interests in a sub- 
serviency to his secret purposes. 

THE ARMY. MARCH AGAINST THE 
PARLIAMENT. 

The parliament, though at present defence- 
less, was possessed of many resources; and 
time might easily enable them to resist that 
violence with which they were threatened. 
W'ithoul farther deliberation, therefore, Crom- 
wel advanced the army upon them, and arrived 
in a few days at St. Albans. 

Nothing could be more popular than this 
hostility which the army conimenced against 
the parliament. As much as th!it assembly 
was once the idol of the nation, as much was 
it now become the object of general hatred 
and aversion. 

The self-denying ordinance had no longer 
been put in execution, th.an till Essex, Man- 
chester, Waller, ai-d the other officers of that 
party, had resigned their conmiissiou : imme- 
diately after, it was laid aside by tacit consent ; 
and the mend>ers, sharing all ofhees of power 
and profit among them, proceeded with im- 
punity in exercising acts of oppression on the 
helpless nation. Though the necessity of their 
situation might serve as an apology for many 
of their measures, the people, not accustomed 
to such a species of government, were* not dis- 
posed to make the requisite allowances. 

A smay supply of 100,000 pounds a year 
^ could never be obtained by former kings 
from the jealous humour of parliaments ; and 
the English, of all nations in Europe, were the 
least accustomed to tax A : but this parliament, 
from the commencement of the war, according 
to some computations, had levied, in five years, 
above forty millions;’^ yet were loaded with 
debts and incumbrances, which, during that 
*ige, were regarded as prodigious. If these 
cuinputations should be thought much exag- 
gerated, as they probably are,^ the taxes and 
impositions were certainly far higher than in 
any former state of the FInglish government ; 
and such |>opular exaggerations are, at least, a 
proof of popular discontents. 

But the disposal of this money was no less 


the object of general complaint against tha 
parliament than the levying of it. The sum 
of 300,000 pounds they openly took, *tis af- 
firmed,^^ and divided among their own mem- 
bers. The committees, to whom the manage- 
ment of the different branches of revenue 
was intrusted, never brought in their ac- 
counts, and had unlimited power of secreting 
whatever sums they pleased from the public 
treasure.'^^ These branches were needlessly 
multiplied, in order to render the revenue 
more intricate, to share the advantages among 
greater numbers, and to conceal the frauds of 
which they were universally suspected.®® 

I'hc method of keeping accounts practised 
in the exchequer was confessedly the exaetest, 
the most ancient, the best known, and the 
least liable to fraud. The pxehequer was, for 
that reason, abolished, and the revenue put 
under the iiianageineiit of a committee who 
were subject to no (£^ntrol.‘i^ . • 

'rhe excise was an odious tax, formerly un- 
known to the nation ; and was now extended 
over provisions, and the common nei^essaries of 
life. N ear one half of the goods and chattels^ 
and at least one haff of the lands, rents, and re- 
venues of the kingdom had been sequestered. 
To great numbers of royalists, all 1 ‘edress from 
these sequestrations was refused: to the rest, 
the remedy could be ubtainedgunly by paying 
large compositions and suhsitrihiug the cove- 
nant, which they abhorred. Besides pitying 
the ruin and desolation of so many ancient 
and honourable families, iiidiflercnt spectators 
could not but blame the hardship of piiiiisbing 
with such severity, actons which the law in 
its usual and most undisputed int^pretatioii 
strictly required of every subject. 

I'he severities too, exercised against the epis- 
copal clergy, naturally affected the royalists, 
and even all men of candour, in a sensible 
manner. By the most iiioderare computa- 
tion,®® it appears, that above one half of the 
estaUished clergy had been turned out to beg- 
gary and want, fur no other crime than their 
adhering to the civil and religious principles 
in which they had been educated ; and for their 
attachment to those laws under whose counte- 
nance Uicy had at first embraced that profes- 
sion. To reiiounce episcopacy and the liturgy, 
and to subscribe the covenant, were the only 
terms which could save them from so rigorous 
a fate ; and if the least mark of malignancy, 
as it was called, or affection to the king, who 
so entirely loved them, had ever escaped their 
lips, even this hard choice was not permitted. 
The sacred character, which gives the priest- 
hood such authority over mankind, becoming 
more venerable from the sufferings endured, 
for the sake of principle, by these distressed 
royalists, aggravated the general indignation 
against their iiersecutors. 

But what excited the most universal com- 
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plaint was^ the unlimited tyranny and despotic 
rule of the country- committees. During the 
war, the discretionary power of these courts 
was excused, from the plea of necessity: but 
the nation was reduced to despair, when it saw 
neither end put to their duration, nor boupds 
to their authority. These could sequester, 
fine, imprison, and corporally punish, without 
law or remedy. They interposed iu questions 
of private property. Under colour of inalig* 
nancy, they exercised vengeance against their 
private enemies. To the obnoxious, and some- 
times to the innocent, they sold their protec- 
tion. And instead of one star-cliainber, which 
had been abolished, a great number were anew 
erected, fortified with better pretences, and 
armed with mure unlimited authority.'-^^ 

Could any thing have increased the indig- 
nation against that slavery, into which the 
nation, from < he too eager pursuit of liberty, 
hackfallcn, it inusj;, have been the reflection on 
the pretences ijy which the people had so long 
been deluded. The sanctified hypocrites, who 
called thf:ir oppressions the spoiling of the 
Egyptians, and their rigid severity the domi- 
nion of the elc(‘t, iuterlarded all their iniquities 
with long and fervent prayers, saved themselves 
from blushing by their pious grimaces, and 
exercised in the name of the Lord, all their 
cruelty on mei^ An undisguised violcticc could 
be forgiven : bi^t such a mockery of the un- 
derstanding, such an abuse of religion, were, 
with men of peinllratioii, objects of peculiar 
resentment. 

The parliament, conscious of their decay in 
popularity, seeing a formidable armed force 
advance them, were reduced to dc.spair, 
and fouiia all their resources much inferior to 
the present necessity, London still retained a 
strong attachment to presbytorianisni ; and its 
militia, which was numerous, and had acquired 
reputation in wars, had by a late ordinance 
been put into hands in whom the parliament 
could entirely confide. This militia w;^ now 
called out, and ordered to guard the lines, 
which had been drawn round the city, in order 
to secure it against iht* king. A body of horse 
was ordered to be instantly levied. Many of- 
ficers, who had heeu cashiered by t)ie new 
model of the army, otTered their service to the 
parliament. An army of .5000 men lay in the 
north under the command of general PuiuUs, 
who was of the presbyterian faction ; but these 
were too distant to be employed in so urgent 
a necessity. The forces destined for Ireland 
were quartered in the west ; and, though 
deemed faithful to the parliaiiicnt, they also 
lay at a distance. Many inland garrisons were 
commanded by officers of the same part> ; hut 
their troops, being so much dispersed, could at 
present be of no manner of service. 'Hie 
Scots were faithful friends, and zealous for 
presli^teiy and the covenant i but a long time 


was required, ere they could collect their 
forces, and march to the assistance of the 
parliament. 

In this situation, it was thought more pru- 
dent to submit, and by compliance to stop the 
fury of the enraged army. The declaration, by 
which the military petitioners had been voted 
public enemies, was recalled and erased from 
the journal- hook.‘^" This was the first symptom 
which the parliament gave of submission ; and 
the army, hoping, by terror alone, to effect all 
their purposes, stopped at St. Albans, and en- 
tered into negotiation with their masters. 

Here commenced the eticroachnients of the 
military upon the civil authority. The army, 
in their usurpations on the parliament, copied 
exactly the model which the parliainetic itself 
had set them, in their recent usurpations on 
the crown. ’ 

Every day thf‘y rose in their demands. If 
one claim was granted, they had another ready, 
still more enormous and exorbitant ; and were 
determined never to be satisfied. At first they 
pretended only to petition for what concerned 
themselves as soldiers; next, they must have 
a vindication of their ch.ir.'ietcr ; then it was 
necessary, tliat their ein‘inii*s be punished 
at last they cluimed a right of modelling the 
whole govcnitiieiit, and settling the nation.^^ 

They preserved, in words, all deference and 
rc'spcct to the parliament; but, in reality, in- 
sulted them and tyrannised over them. 7'hat 
assembly they pretended not to accuse : it was 
only evil counscllorK, who seduced and betrayed 
it. 

On the 16th of June, they proceeded so far 
as to name eleven inenibers, whom, in ge- 
neral terms, they charged with high treason, 
as enemies to tlie army .'iiid evil couuscllois 
to the parliament. Their names were, Hollis, 
sir Philip Stapleton, sir William Lewis, sir 
John Clotworthy, sir William Waller, sir John 
Maynard, Massey, Glyn, Long, Harley, and 
Nicholas.^^ These were the vei^ leaders of the 
presbyterian party. 

They insisted, that these members should 
immediately be sequestered from parliament, 
and he thrown into prison.® ‘ The comnioii.s 
replied, that they could not, upon a general 
charge, proceed so far.®* The army observed 
to them, that the cases of Strafford and Laud 
were direct precedeuts for that purpose.®® At 
last, the eleven inemb(?rs themselves, not to 
give occasion for discord, begged leave to retire 
from the house ; and the army, for the present, 
seemed satisfied with this mark of submission.®^ 

Pretending that the parliament intended to 
levy war upon them, and to involve the nation 
again in blood and confusion, they required, 
that all new levies should be stopped. The 
parliament complied with this demand.®® 

There being no signs of resistance, the army, 
ill order to save appearances, removed, at the 
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desire of the parliament, to a greater distance 
from London, and fixed their head-quarters at 
Reading. They carried the king along with 
them in all their marches. 

That prince now found himself in a better 
situation than at Holdenby, and had attained 
some greater degree of freedom, as well as of 
consideration, with both parties. 

All his friends had access to his presence : 
his correspondence with the queen was nut 
interrupted: his chaplains were restored to 
him, and he was allowed the use of the liturgy ; 
his children were once allowed to visit him, 
and they passed a few days at Cavershani, 
where he tlien rcsi<led.^® He had not seen the 
duke of Gloucester, his youngest son, and the 
princess Elixabeth, since he left London, at 
the c«)iiimcneemcnt of the civil disorders 
nor l!ie duke <>1* York, since he went to the 
Scottish army before Newark. No private 
man, unacquainted with the [deasures of a 
eon It and the tumult of a camp, more pas> 
sionately loved his tamily, than did this good 
prince; and such an itistatice of indulgiMice in 
the army was extremely grateful to him. 
f ’romwel, who was witness to the meeting of 
(lie royal family, confessed, that he never had 
been present at so tender a scene; and he 
extremely applauded the benignity which dis. 
played itself in the whole disposition and beba- 
viime of Charles. 

That artful politician, as well as the leaders 
of all parties, paid court to the king; and 
fortune, notwithstanding all his calamities, 
seemed again to smile upon him. The parlia> 
iiient, afraid of his forming some nceoinnio- 
dation with the army, addressed him an a more 
resjicctful style than formerly ; and invited him 
to reside at Richmond, and contribute his as- 
sistance to the settleiiient of the nation. The 
chief officers treated him with regard, and 
spake on all occasions of restoring him to his 
just powers and prerogatives. In the public 
deelaratious of the army, the settlement of his 
revenue and authority were insisted on,^** The 
royalists, every where, entertained hopes of 
the rcstigation of monarchy ; and the favour 
which they universally bore to the army, con- 
tributed very much to discourage the parlia- 
ment, and to forward their submission. 

The king began to f?el of what consequence 
he was. The more the national confusions 
increased, the more was he confident that all 
parties would, at length, have recourse to his 
lawful authority as the only remedy for the 
public disorders. You cannot he without me, 
said he, on several oecrasions : you cannot settle 
the nation hut bp my assistance, A people 
without government and without liberty, a 
parliament without authority, an army with- 
out a legal master : distractions every where, 
terrors, oppressions, convulsions: from this 
scene of confusion^ which could not long con- 


tinue, all men, he hoped, would be brought 
to reflect on that ancient government, under 
which they and their ancestors had so long 
enjoyed happiness and tranquillity. 

Though Charles kept his ears open to all 
pl^oposals, and expected to bold the balance 
lietween the opposite parties, he entertained 
more hopes of accommodation with the army. 
He had experienced the extreme rigour of the 
parliament. They pretended totally to anni- 
hilate bis authority: they bad confined bis 
person. In both these particulars, the army 
showed more indulgence.^® He had a free in- 
tercourse with his friends. And in the pro- 
posals, which the council of officers sent for 
the settlement of the nation, they insisted 
neither on the aliulition of episcopacy, nor of 
the punishment of the royalists ; the two points 
to which the king had the most extreme re- 
luctance ; and they demanded,* that a period 
should he put to the presq^it parliamentq the 
event for which he most ardently longed. 

His conjunction too seemed more natural 
with the generals, than with that usurping 
assembly, who had so long assumed the entire 
sovereignty of the state, and who had declared 
thtir resolution still to continue masters. By 
gratifying a few persons with titles and pra- 
fcriiients, he might draw over, he hoped, the 
whole military power, and, iy an instant, re- 
instate himself in his civi^ authority. To 
I reton he offered the lieutenancy of Ireland; 
to Croinwel, the garter, Ithe title of earl of 
Essex, and the command of the army. Nego- 
tiations to this purpose were secretly conducted. 
Croinwel pretended to^hearken to them ; and 
was well pleased to keep the door gpexi for an 
accotiimodatioii, if the course of events should, 
at any time, render it necessary. And the 
king, who had no suspicion that one horn a 
private gentleman could entertain the daring 
ambition of seizing a sceptre transmitted 
thn)ugh a long line of monarchs, indulged 
hopqs that be would, at last, embrace a mea- 
sure which, by all the motives of duty, interest, 
and safety, seemed to be recommended to him. 

.While Cromwel allured the king by these 
expectations, he still continued his scheme of 
reducing the parliament to subjection, and de- 
priving them of all means of resistance. To 
gratify the army, the parliament invested 
Fairfax with the title of general in chief of 
all the forces in England and Ireland ; and 
intrusted the whole military authority to a 
person who, though well inclined ^to their 
servicie, was no longer at his own disposal. 

They voted that the troops which, in obedi- 
ence to them, had enlisted for Ireland, and de- 
serted the rebellious army, should be disbanded, 
or, in other words, be punished for their fide- 
lity-. The forces in the north, under Pointz, had 
already mutinied against their general, and had 
entered into an association with that bodjr of 
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the army which was so successfully employed ' 
in exalting^ the military above the civil au* ! 
thority.^® | 

That no resource might remain to the parlia- 1 
ment, it was demanded, that the militia of ' 
London should be changed, the presbyterian 
commissioners displaced, and the command | 
restored to those who, during the course of the ! 
war, had constantly exercised it. The parlia- 
ment even complied with so violent a demand, 
aod passed a vote in obedience to the army.^* ! 

By this unlimited patience they purposed 
to temporize under their present difficulties, 
and they hoped to find a more favourable op- 
portunity for recovering their authority and 
influence: but the impatience of the city lost 
them all the advantage of their cautious mtw 
sures. A petition against the alteration of the 
militia was carried to Westminster (20th July) 
attended by tlft apprentices and seditious mul- 
titude, who besieged the door of the liouse of 
commons ; and by their clamour, noise, and 
violence, obliged them to reverse that vote, 
which they had passed so lately. When gratified 
in this pretension, they immediately dispersed, 
and left the parliament at liberty 

No sooner was iutelUgencc of this tumult 
conveyed to Reading, than the army was put 
in motion. The two houses being under 
restraint, they rere resolved, they said, to vin- 
dicate, against the seditious ritizeiis, the in* 
vaded privileges of parliament, and restore that 
assembly to its just freedom of debate and 
counsel. In their way to London, they were 
drawn up on Huunslow-heath ; a formidable 
body, twenty thousand rtrong, and determined, 
without regard to laws or liberty, to pursue 
whatever measures their generals should dic- 
tate to them. Here the most favourable event 
happened, to cpiicken and encourage their ad- 
vance. The speakers of the two houses, Man- 
chester and Lenthal, attended by eight peers, 
and about sixty commoners, having secretly 
retired from the city, presented themselves 
with their maces, and all the ensigns of their 
dignity ; and complaining of the violence put 
upon them, applied to the army for defence and 
protection. They were received with shouts 
and acclamations : respect was paid to them as 
to the parliament of England ; and the army 
being provided with so plausible a pretence, 
which, in all public transactions, is of great con- 
sequence, advanced to chastise the rebellious 
city, and to reinstate the violated parliament.*^ 

Neither Lenthal nor Manchester were es- 
teemed independents ; and such a step in them 
was unexpected. But they probably foresaw, 
that the army must, in the end, prevail ; and 
they were willing to pay court in time to that 
authority, which began to jiredominate in the 
nation. 

The parliament, forced from their tempo- 
fUifig lueasiireB, and obliged to resign, at once. 


or combat for their liberty and power, prepared 
themselves with vigour for defence, and deter- 
mined to resist the violencjB> of the army. The 
two houses immediately chose new speakers, 
lord Hunsdon, and Henry Pelham ; they re- 
newed their former orders for enlisting troops: 
they appointed Massey to be commander : they 
ordered the trained bands to man the lines : and 
the whole city was in a ferment, and resounded 
with military preparations.** 

When any intelligence arrived, that the army 
stopped or retreated, the shout of One and all, 
ran with alacrity, from street to stt ect, among 
the citizens : when news came of their advanc- 
ing, the cry of Treat and capitulate, was no 
less loud and vehement.*^ The terror of an 
universal pillage, and even massacre, had seized 
the timid inhabitants. 

The army subdue tub PARLIAMENT. 

As the army approached, Rainsborow, being 
sent by the general over the ri^'er, presented 
himself before Southwark, and was gladly re- 
ceived by some soldiers, who were quartered 
there for its defence, and who were resolved 
not to separate their interests from those of 
the army. It behoved then the parliament to 
submit. The army marelied in triumph through 
the city (Gth Aug.), but preserved the greatest 
order, decency, and appearance of linmility. 
They conducted to Westminster the two 
speakers, who took their seats as if nothing bad 
happened. The eleven impeached members, 
being accused as authoi*s of the tumult, were 
expelled ; and most of them retired beyond sea : 
seven pe^rs were iiiipeacbccl : the mayor, one 
sheriff, and three aldermen, sent to the Tower : 
several citizens and officers of the militia com- 
mitted to prison : every deed of the parliament 
annulled, from the day of the tumult till the 
return of the speakers ; the lines about tiie 
city levelled : the militia restored to the inde- 
pendents: regiments quartered in Whitehall 
and the Meuse: and the parliament being 
reduced to a regular formed servitude, a day 
was appointed of solemn thanksgivlLg for the 
restoration of its liberty.*® 

The independent party among the commons 
exulted in their victory The whole authority 
of the nation, they imagined, was now lodged 
in their hands ; and they had a near prospect of 
moulding the government into that imagiiiaiy 
republic which had long been the object of 
their wishes. They had secretly concurred in 
all encroachments of the military upon the civil 
power ; and they expected, by the terror of the 
sword, to impose a more perfect system of 
liberty on the reluctant nation. All parties, 
the king, the church, tiic parliament, the pres- 
byterians, had been guilty of errors since the 
commencement of these disorders: but it 
must be confessed, that this delusion of the 
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independents and republicans was, of all others, ; 
tlic most contrary to common sense and the es- 
tablished maxims of policy. Yet were the leaders 
of that party, Vane, Fiennes, St. John, Martin, 
the men in Eug^land the most celebrated for 
prufouiid thoug:ht and deep contrivance ; and 
by their well-coloured pretences and profes- 
sions, they had over-reached the whole nation. 
To deceive such men, would argue a super- 
lative capacity in Cromwel ; were it not iliat, 
besides the great difference there is between 
their dark, crooked councils and true wisdom, 
an exorbitant passion for rule and authority will 
make the most prudent overlook the dange- 
rous consequences of such measures as sccni to 
tend, ill any degree, to their own advancement. 

I'he leaders of the army, having established 
their doininioii over the parliament and city, 
ventured to bring the king to Hain])lon-court, 
and he lived, for some time, in that palace, 
with an appearance of dignity and freedom. 
Such equability of temper did be possess, thcat 
during Jill the variety of fortune which he un- 
derwent, no difference was perceived in his 
c<iiintenancc or behaviour; and though a 
prisoner, in the hands of his most inveterate 
enemies, he supported, towards all who ap- 
proached him, tlie majesty of a monarch ; and 
that neither with less nor greater state tlijui 
he had been accustomed to maintain. His 
uianiicr, which was not in itself po[)ular nor 
gracious, now appearc<l amiable, from its great 
meekness an<l equality. 

The parliament renewed their applications 
to him, and presented him with the same con- 
ditions which they had offt?rcd at Neu castle. 
The king declined accepting them, and de- 
sired the parliaim lit to take the proposals of 
the army into consideration, and make them 
the foundation of the pulilic scltlemciit.^7 
He still entertained hopes that his negotiations 
with the generals viould b«‘ crowned with suc- 
cess ; though every thing, in that particular, 
daily bore a worse aspect. Most historians 
ha\e thought that Cromwel never was sincere 
in his profesdons ; and that, having by force 
rendered liimself master of the king’s persiui, 
^and, by fair pretences, acquired the counte- 
nance of the royalists, he hail employed these 
advantages to the enslaving of the parliament : 
and afterwards thought of nothing but the es- 
tahlishuiciit of his own unliiiiited authority, 
with which he esteemed the restoration, and 
even life of the king, altogether incompatible. 
This opinion, so much w.irraiitcd by the 
houmlless funbitiuii and ]>rofcmiul dissiinuta- 
tion of his character, meets with re.ady belief; 
though it is more agreeable to tlie narrowness 
of human views, and the darkness of futurity, 
to suppose, that this daring usurper was guided 
by events, and did not as yet foresee, with any 
assurance, that unparalleled greatness which he 
afterwards attained. Many writers of that age 


lave asserted, [See note (M) at the end of thi» 
that he really intended to make a private 
bargain with the king ; a measure which car- 
ried the most plausible appearance both for 
his safety and advancement : but that he found 
insiyierablc diflicuhies in reconciling to it the 
ivild humours of the army. The horror and 
antipathy of these fanatics had, for many years, 
been artfully fomented against Charles; apd 
hough their principles were on all occasions 
easily warped and eluded by private interest, 
ret was some colouring requisite, and a flat 
contradiction to all former professions and 
Lenets could not safely be proposed to them. 
It is €‘ertain, at least, that Cromwel made use 
ifthis reason, why he admitted rarely of visits 
from the king*s friends, and showed less favour 
than formerly to the royal cause. The agitators, 
le said, had rendered him odious to the army, 
and had represented him as a traitor, who, fur 
the sake of private interest, was ready* to 
betray the cause of God to the great enemy of 
piety and religion. Desperate projects too, he 
asserie,d to be secretly formed, for the mur- 
der of the king ; and he pretended much dread 
lest all his authority, and that of the com- 
tiiandlng<ofliccrs, would not be able to restrain 
these enthusiasts from their bloody purposes 
liitelligcucc being daily brought to the king, 
of menaces thrown out by tb^ agitators, he 
began to think of retiring ^*oni Hampton- 
coiirt, and of putting himself in some place of 
safety. I'he guards were dcTifliled upon him ; 
the promiscuous concourse of people restrained : 
a more jealous care exerted in attending his 
person : all, under colour of protecting him 
from danger ; but really with a view making 
liini uneasy in liis present situation. These 
artifices soon produced the intended effect. ' 
Charles, who w'as naturally apt to be swayed 
by counsel, and who had not then access to any 
good counsel, took suddenly a resolution of 
withdr.'iwing biiiiseir, though without any con* 
certeeV at least any rational, scheme for the 
future disposal of his person. Attended only 
hy sir John Berkeley, Ashburnham, and Leg, 
he privately left Hampton-court filth Nov.) ; 
and his escape was not discovered till near an 
hour after ; wVien those who eiiicrid hischam- 
lier found on the table some letters directed 
to the parliament, to the general, and to the 
officer who had attended hiiii.'^® All night he 
travelled through the forest, and arrived next 
day at Titchfield, a scat of the earl of Soiitli- 
ampton's, wUo**o the countess dowager i%sided, 
a woman of honour, to whom the king knew 
he might safely intrust his person. Befonj 
he arrived at this place, he had gone to the 
sea-coast ; and expressed great anxiety, that 
a ship which he seemed to look for, had not 
arrived ; and thence, Berkeley and Leg, who 
were not in the secret, conjectured, that his 
intention was to transport himself b* yond «ea. 
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THE KING FLIES TO THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT. 

Thf. kiiijc could not hope to remain long 
concealed at Titchheld ; what measure should 
next be embraced was the question. In the 
neighbourhood lay the Isle of Wight, of w^iich 
Hammond was governor. This man was en* 
tirely dependant on Cromwel. At his recom- 
iTiciidatioii he bad inarried a daughter of the 
famous Hampden, who, during his lifetime, had 
been an intimate friend of Croinwers, and 
whose memory was ever respeeted by him. 
Th«*8f! circumstances were very unfavourable : 
yet, because the governor was ncjdicw to 
])r. Hammond, the king's favourite chaplain, 
ami had acquired a good cliaractcr in the army, 
it was thought projicr to have recourse to him, 
in the present exigence, when no other rational 
expedient c^mld be thought of. Ashburnbam 
avifj Berkeley were dispatched to the island. 
They had orders not to inrorin Hammond *>f 
the place where the king was eoneealefl, till 
tln^y had first obtained a promise from him 
not to deliver up his majesty, though the p.ii- 
liainent and army should require him ; but to 
restore him to his liberty, if he eoulcl not pro- 
tect him. This promise, it is evident, would 
have been a very slender security: >eL even 
witlioutexactiiig it, Ashburnham, imprudently, 
if not treaclfcrously, brought Hammotid to 
Titchfield; anft the king was obliged to put 
himself in bi.s dituids, and to attend bitii to 
Carisbroke castle in the Isle of Wight, where, 
though received with great demonstrations of 
respect and duty, be was in reality a prisoner. 

I^rd ('larendoii positive, that the king, 
when he**fled from Haiiipton-conrt, had no in- 
tention of going to this island; and indeed all 
the circumstances of that historian’s narrativi*, 
which we have here followed, strongly favour 
this opinion. But there remains a letter of 
Charles's to the earl of Lanerie, secretary of 
Scotland, in which he plainly iiitimate.s, that 
that measure was vultmtarily einbraceTl ; and 
even insinuates, that, if he had thought proper, 
he might have been in Jersey, or any other place 
of safety [Sre note (N) a# the end of this Vol^ 
Perhaps, be still <‘unfided in the promises of 
the generals ; and flattered himself, iTiat if he 
were removed from the fury of tlic agitators, 
by which bis life was immediately tlir«'atcned, 
they would execute what they had so often 
promised in his favour. 

Whatever may be the truth in this matter ; 
for it is impossible fully to ascertain the truth ; 
Charles never took a we.akcr step, nor one more 
agreeable to Cromwel and all his enemies. He 
W!is now lodged in a place, removed from his 
partisans, at the disposal of the army, whence 
it would be very difficult to deliver him, either 

force or artifice. And though it was always 
ill the power of Cromwel, whenever be pleased. 


to have sent him thither; yet such a measure, 
without the king's consent, would have been 
%'ery invidious, if not attended with some 
danger. That the king should voluntarily 
throw himself into the snare, and thereby gra- 
tify his implacable pcrseoutoi's, was to them an 
incident peculiarly fortunate, and proved in 
the issue very fatal to him. 

Cromwel being now entirely master of the 
parliament, and free from all anxiety with re- 
j^ard to tlie custody of the king's person, ap- 
plied himself seriously to quell those disorders 
in the army, which he himself had so artfully 
raised, and so successfully employed .'^gainst 
both king and parliament. 1 n order ti> engage 
the troops into a njhellion against their m.miers, 
he had encouraged an arrogant spirit atnong 
the inferior officers and pii\atc men; and the 
eamjq in many respeets, ear.ied inoie the ap- 
pearance of civil liberty tlian of inilitaiy obe- 
dience. The troops tbcniselves were formed 
into a kind ofrepnblie; and the plans of iina- 
giiiai'V' republic's, for ibc sett lenient of the 
state, were every day the topies of conversa- 
tion among these armed legislators. Royalty it 
was agreed to abolish : nobility must be set 
aside ; even all ranks of iin‘n be levelled ; and 
an universal equality of property, as well as of 
power, be introduced among the citizens. Tbe 
.saints, they said, were tbe salt of the earth : an 
entire paiity bad place among the elect, and, 
by the same rule, that the apostles were ex- 
alted from the most ignoble professions, tbe 
meanest sentinel, if enlightened by tbe Spirit, 
was entitled to equal regard with the greatest 
commander. In order to wean the soldiers 
from these licentious maxims, Cromwel had 
i•*sued orders for discontinuing the iiicetings 
of the agitators; and he pretended to pay 
entire oheilieiiee to the parliament, whom, 
being now fully redueed to subjection, he pur- 
posed to make, for the future, the instruments 
of his authority. But the Jjevellersy for .so that 
party in the army was called, having experienced 
the sweets of dominion, W'ould not so easily he 
deprived of it. They secretly continued their 
meetings : they asserted, that their officers, as 
much as any part of the church or sffkte, needed 
reformation: several regiments joined in se^» 
ditiouB remonstrances and petitions.** Separate 
rendezvouses were concerted ; and every thing 
tended to anarchy and confusion. But this 
distemper was soon cured by the nnigh, but 
dexterous hand of Cromwel. He chose . the 
opportunity of a review, that he might display 
the greater boldness and spread the terror the 
wider. He seized the ringleaders l)efore their 
companions : held in the field a council of war* 
shot one nnitincer instantly : and struck such 
dread into the rest, that they presently thiew 
down the symbols of sedition, which they had 
displayed, and thenceforth returned to their 
wonted discipline and obedience.*^ 
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Cromwe) bad great deference for the coun- 
sels of 1 reton ; a man who, having grafted the 
soldier on the lawyer, the statesman on the 
saint, had adopted such principles as were fitted 
to introduce the severe.st tyranny, while they 
seemed to encourage the most unbounded li- 
cense in human society. Fierce in his nature, 
though prubiibly sincere in his intentions, he 
purposed by arbitrary power to establish liberty, 
and, ill prosecution of his imagined religious 
purpo.ses, bethought himself dispensed from all 
tlie ordinary rules of morality by which infei ior 
mortals must allow themselves to l)e governed. 
From his suggestion. Crumwcl secretly called at 
Windsor a councilor the chief officers, in order 
to deliberate concerning the settlement of the 
nation, and tlic future disposal of the king's 
parson. *’•'* In this conference, which comnieiieed 
with devout pra/ers, poured forth by ('rumwel 
himself, and other inspired persons (for the 
officers of this army received inspiration with 
their commission), was first opened the daring 
and unheard of counsel, of bringing the king 
toJii.s1i(‘c, and of punishing, by a judicial •^en- 
t(!nce, their sovereign, for his pretended t\ ramiy 
and mal-admiiiislration. Wiiilc Ch.trlcs lived, 
even though restraiiunl to the closest prison, 
couspiiMcies, they knew, and insurrcetioiis 
would never he w.'Uitiiig in favour of a prince, 
who was so extremely revered and beloved by 
his own party, and whom the nation in general 
began to regard with great affection and com- 
passion, I'o murder him privately was exposed 
to the iiiipiilatinn of injustice and eruelty, 
aggravated by the baseness of such a eriine ; 
and every odious epithet of frai/or audrtssassht 
would, by the general voi<‘e. of mankind, be 
undisputably ascribed to the actor.s in such a 
villauy. Some unexpected procedure must be 
attempted, whi<'h would astonish the world by 
its novelty, would hear the semblance of justice, 
and would cover its barbarity by tlic audacious- 
ness of the cnterfirise. Striking in with the 
fanatical notions of the entire equality of tnan- 
kiud, it would ensure the devoted obedience 
of the army, and serve as a general engagement 
against th^ royal family, wlioni, by their open 
and united deed, they would so heinously af- 
front and injure.*'* 

This measure, therefore, being secretly i e- 
solved on, it was requisite, by degree.s, to make 
the parlianu'ut adopt it, and to conduct them 
from violence to violence, till this last act of 
atrocious iniquity should seem in a manner 
wholly inevitable. The king, in order to remove 
those fears and jealousies, which were perpe- 
tually pleailed as reason^ for every invasion of 
the eonstitulioii, had offered, hv a message 
sent from Carisbroke-castle, to resign, during 
bis own life, the power of the militia and the 
nomination to all the great offices; provided 
that, after his demise, these prerogatives should 
revert to the crown.** But the parliament 


acted entirely as victors and enemies; and, in 
all their transactioii-s with him, payed no 
longer any regard to equity or reason. At 
the instigation of the independents and army, 
they neglected this offer, and framed four pro- 
pos;;ls, which they sent him as preliminaries; 
anti, before they would deign to treat, they 
demanded his positive assent to all of them. 
By one he was required to invest the parlia- 
ment with the military power for twenty years, 
together with an authority to levy whatever 
money shouhl he necessary for exercising it : 
and even after the twenty years should he 
elapsed, they rescrvc*d a right of resuming the 
same authority, whenever they should declare 
the safety of the kingdom to require it. By the 
second, he was to lecal all his proclamations 
and declarations against the parliament, and 
acknowledge that assembly to have taken arms 
ill their just and necessary defence* By the third, 
he was to annul all the aets^ and void all4be 
patents ofpecragi*, which had passed the great 
seal, since it had been (‘arried from London by 
lord keeper Littleton ; and at the same time, 
rcnoimce for the future the power of making 
peers without consent of parliament. By the 
fourth, he gave tlu‘ two houses power to ad- 
journ as (hey thouglit ])roper : a demand seem- 
ingly of no great importance ; hut contrived by 
the independents, that they m^ht be able to 
remove the parliament to plaees^where it should 
remain in peTpetual suhjei^tion to the army.*® 
J 6*48. 'I'he king regarded tht* pretension as un- 
usual arifl exorbitant, that he should make' such 
concessions, while not secure of any settlement ; 
and .should blindly trusty his enemies for the 
conditions which they were afterward| to grant 
him. lie re(|uired, therefore, a personal treaty 
with the parliament, and vlesired, that all the 
terms on both sides .should he .adjusted, before 
any concession, on either side, should be in- 
si.sted on. The republican party in the house 
pretended to take fire at this answer; and 
openly^iiiveighed, in violent terms, against the 
person and government of the king; whose 
name, hitlierlo, had commonly, in all debates, 
been mentioned with some degree of reverence, 
Irctoii, seeming to speak the sense of the army, 
under t\|e appellation of many thousand godly 
men, who had veiitun;d their lives in defence of 
the parliament, said, that the king, by denying 
the four bills, had refused safety and protection 
to his people ; that their obedience to him was 
but a reciprocal duty for his protection of 
them ; and that, as he had failed on hW part, 
they were freed from all obligations to allegiance, 
and must settle the nation without consulting 
any lunger so misguided a prince.*^ Croniwel, 
after giving an ample character of the valour, 
good affections, and godliness of the army, sul)- 
joined, that it was expected the parliament 
should guide and defend the kingdom by their 
own power and resolutions, and not accistom 
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the people any longer to expect aafety and go- 
vernment from an obstinate man, whose heart 
God had hardened; that those who at the ex> 
pence of their blood had hithcMtu defended the 
parliament from so many dangers, wotjld still 
continue, with fidelity and courage, to pr^itect 
them against all opposition in this vigorous 
measure. “ I'each them not,” added be, “ by 
your neglecting your own safety and that of 
the kingdom (in which theirs too is involved), 
to imagine themselves betrayed, and their in* 
terests abandoned to the rage and malice of 
an irreconeileable enemy, wh<iui, for your sake, 
they have dared to provoke. Beware [ayut at 
these WM'ds he laid his hand on his su'ord)^ 
beware, lest despair c*aiisc them to seek safety 
by some other means than by adhering to yon, 
who know not how to consult your own 
safety/’ Such argiiincnts prevailed, though 
ninety-one tnenibers had still the courage to 
ci]fpose. It was vjtcd (15th Jan.) that no more 
addresses be made to the king, nor any letters 
or messages be received from him ; and that it 
be treason for any (»ne, without leave of the 
two houses, to have any intercourse with him. 
The lonls concurred in the same ordinance. 

By this vote of iion-addrcss, so it wa.s called, 
the king was in reality dethroned, and the 
whole constitution formally overt tirowii. So 
violent a in<if,sure was supported hy a decl.i- 
ration of thecconnnoiis no less violent. 11u* 
olackest calutnnips were there thrown upon the 
king; sueh as,* even in their famous remon- 
siraiiee, they thought proper to omit, as in- 
credible and extravagant: the poisoning of his 
father, the betraviiigi/if Rochelle, the contriving 
of the liuish nia.SHacre.®° By blasting bis f««iiic, 
had that injury been in tlitir ptjwer, they 
formed a very proper prelude to the executing 
of violence on his person. 

No sooner had the king refused bis assent to 
the four bills, than Hatiimond, by orders from 
the army, removed all lii« seivants, cut oft’ his 
correspondence with his friends, and shut him 
lip in close confinement. The king afterwards 
sliowed to sir Philip Warwick a decrepid old 
man, who, he said, was employed to kindle bis 
fire, ,and was the best company be enjoyed, 
during several months that ibis rigo.ous con- 
finement lasted.®* No amusement was al- 
lowed him, nor society, which might relieve 
his anxious thoughts: to be speedily poisoue<l 
or assassinated was the only prospect which he 
had every moment before his eyes: for he 
entertained no apiirehension of a judicial sen- 
tence and execution; an event of which no 
history hitherto furnished an example. Mean- 
while, the parliament was very industrious in 
publishing, f rom time to time, the intelligence 
which they received from Hammond; bow 
cheerful the king was, how pleased with every 
one that approached him, how satisfied in his 
present condition as if the view of such 


tienignity and constancy had not been more 
proper to inflame, than allay, the general com- 
passion of the people. The great source whence 
the king derived consolation amidst all his 
calamities, was undoubtedly religion; a priii- 
ciple which in him seems to have contained* 
nothing fierce or gloomy, notiiing which en- 
raged him against his adversaries, or terrified 
him with the dismal prospect of futurity. 
While ever}' thing around him bore a hostile 
aspect ; while friciiil.s, family, relations, whom 
he passionately loved, wen* placed at a distance, 
and unable to serve him ; he reposed himself 
with confidence in the arms of that Being 
who penetrates and sustains all iiatuns and 
whose severities, if received with piety and re- 
signation, he regarded as the surest pledges of 
unexhausted favour. ^ • 

SECOND CIVIL WAR. 

The parliament and army, meanwhile, en- 
joved not in tranquillity that power which they 
ad obtaiiK'd with so much violence and in- 
justice. C'otiihiiiatioiis and conspiracies, they 
were sensible, were every where forming around 
them ; and Scotland, whence the king’s eauM* 
had received the first fatal disaster, seemed 
now to promise its support and assistance. 

Before th»i surrender of thekii)g*s person at 
Newcastle, and much more since that event, 
the subjects of discontent had been daily mul- 
tiplying between the* two kingdoms. The inde- 
pendents, who began to prevail, took all oc- 
easiuiis of mortifying the Scots, whom the 
presbvteridiis looked on with the greatest af- 
fection and veneration. When the Scottish 
commissioners, wh«>, joined to a eoiiiinittee of 
English lorfls and coinmous, had managed the 
w.ir, were ready to depart, it was pro|K>sed in 
parliament to give vhem thanks for their civi- 
lities and good ofliet'S. The iiidependt'Ots in- 
sisted, that the words (innd offices should he 
stniek out; and thus the whole brotherly 
friendship and intimate alliance with the Scots 
resolved itself into an aeknowledgmeiilof their 
being well-bred gentlemen. t 

The advance of the army to Loiflion, thg 
subjection of the parliament, the seizing of the 
king at Holdenhy, Ins confiiienient in Oris- 
broke castle, were so many blows sensibly felt 
hy that nation, as threatening the final over- 
throw of presbytery, to which they were so 
passionately dcvoletl. The covenant was pro- 
fanely eailed, in the house of commons, an 
almanac out of date and that ini|)iety» 
though eoniplaiiied of, had passeil uneeii-sured. 
Instead of being able to determine and esta- 
blish orthodoxy hy the sword and by penal 
statutes, they saw the sectarian army, who 
were absolute masters, claim an unbounded 
liberty of eoiisciciice, which the presbyterians 
regarded with the utmost abhoiTeiice. All lh« 
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violences put on the king they loudly blamed, 
as repugnant to the covenant, by which they 
stood engaged to defend his royal person. And 
those very actions of which tliey themselves 
had been guilty, they denominated treason and 
rebellion, when executed by an opposite party. 

The earls of Loudon, Lauderdale, and La> 
ncric, who were sent to London, protested 
against the four bills ; as containing too great 
a dionniitiim of the king’s civil power, and 
providing no security for Mvligioii. They com- 
plained, that notwithstanding this protesta- 
tion, the hills were still insisted on ; contrary 
to the solemn league, and to the treaty be- 
tween the two nations. And whiMi they ac- 
eompani(.‘d the English eoinmissioncrs to the 
Isle of Wight, they secretly formed a treaty 
with the king, fur arming Scotland in his 
f.ivour.®^ * 

INVASION FROM SCOTLAND. 

I'hukf. parties at that time prevailed in 
Scotland: the re//ff//AY.v, who insisted upon the 
restoration of the. king's authoiity, without 
any regard to religious seets or tenets: of 
thest^ Montrose, though absent, was regarded 
as the head. The ri\t>id prvsbyteriam^ who 
hated the king even more than they abhorred 
toI(T.‘tf ion ; and who determined to give him 
no assistaiiee, till he should stihscrihe the co- 
venant : these were goveriie<! by Arg^de. The 
motJeratf preshptef'iafm, who endeavoured to 
reconcile the interests %)f religion and of the 
crown, and hoped, by supporting the presby- 
teriaii party in England, to suppress the secta- 
rian army, and to n iiistate the parliament, as 
well a.s the king, in their just freedom and 
authority: the two brothers, Hamilton and 
Lanerie, were leaders of this party. 

When Pendennis castle was surrendered to 
the parliamentary army, Hamilton, who then 
i)i>tainrd his liberty, returned into Scotland; 
and being generously detenninod to reinemher 
ancient fav(mrs, inure than recent injuries, he 
iniiiiediately embraced, with zeal and success, 
the protection of the royal cause. He outaiiied 
a vote from the Scottish parliamoiit to arm 
^0,000 men in support of the king's authority, 
aiul to call over a considerable body under 
Monro, who cornmanded^the Scottish forces in 
Lister. And though he openly protested, that 
the covenant was the foundation of all his mea- 
sures, he secretly entered into correspondence 
'"'ith the English royalists, sir Marmaduke 
Langdale and sir Philip Musgrave, who had 
[levied considerable forces in the north of 
England, 

^ The general assembly, who sat at the same 
time, and was guided by Argyle, dreaded 
the consequence of these measures, and fore- 

that the opposite party, if successful, 
Would effect the restoration of monarchy. 


without the establishment of presbytery, in 
England. join the king before be had 
subscribed the covenant was, in their eyes, to 
restore him to his honour before Christ had 
obtained his and they thundered out ana- 
thcpias against evei 7 one who paid obedience 
to the parliament. Two supreme independent 
judicatures were erected in the kingdom ; one 
threatening the people with damnation and 
eternal torments, the other with imprison- 
iTifMit, banishment, and military execution. 
The (leuple were distracted in their choice; 
and the armament of Hamilton's party, though 
seconded hy all the civil power, went on 
slowly. The royalists he would not as yet 
allow to join them, lest he might give ofl'ence 
to the ecclesfiastical party; though he secretly 
proifiiKed them trust and preferment as soon 
as his army should advance into England. 

While the Scots were making preparations 
for the invasion of England, #very part of that 
kingdom was agitated with tumults, insur- 
rections, conspiracies, discontents. It is seldom 
that the people gain any thing hy revolution.s 
in government ; because the new settlement, 
jealous and insecure, must commonly be sup- 
ported with more expence and severity than 
the old * hut on no occasion was the truth of 
this maxim more sensibly felt, than in the 
present situation of England.^ Complaints 
against the oppression of ship-ipuney, against 
the tyranny of the star-chamber, bad roused 
the people to arms : and hav?rf|^ gained a eom- 
plele victory over the crown, they found them- 
selves loaded with a multiplicity of taxes, for- 
merly unknown ; and sc^cely an appearance 
of Law and liberty remained in the adminis- 
tration. The presbyterians, who had chiefly 
supported the war, were enraged to find the 
prize, just when it seemed within their reach, 
snatched by violence from them. The royalists, 
disappointed in their expectations, by the cruel 
treatment which the king now received from 
the army, were strongly animated to restore 
him to liberty, and to recover the advantages 
which they had unfortunately lost. A*!! orders 
of men were infiained with indigiiatioD at 
seeing the military prevail over the civil power, 
and king and parliament at once reduced to 
subjection by a mercenary army. Many per- 
sons of family and distinction had, from the 
beginning of the war, adhered to the parlia- 
ment: but all these were, by the new party, 
deprived of authority; and every office was 
intrusted to the most ignoble part of title na- 
tion. A base populace exalted above their su- 
periors: hypocrites exercising iniquity under 
the vizor of religion : these circumstances pro- 
mised not much liberty or lenity to the people; 
and these were now found united in the same 
usurped and illegal administration. 

Though the whole nation seemed to combine 
in their hatred of military tyranny, the end 
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which the several parties pursued were so dif- 
ferent, i h.at little concert was observed in their 
insurrections. Langhornr, Poyer, and Powel, 
presi>yteriaii oflicere, who cuinnianded bodies 
of troops in Wales, were the first that declared 
themselves ; and they drew together a cpiisi- 
derable army in those parts, which were ex- 
tremely devoted to the ro>al cause. An in- 
surrection was raised in Kent by young Hales 
and the carl of Norwich. Lord Capel, sir 
Charles Lucas, sir (ieorge Lisle, excited com- ' 
motions in Essex. The earl of Holland, who| 
had several times changed sides since the com- ! 
mencenient of the civil wars, endeavoured to | 
assemble forces in Surrey. Pomfret castle in ! 
Y»)rkshire was surprised by Maurice. Lang- ! 
dale and Musgrave were in arms, and masters , 
of Berwie and Carlisle in the north. i 

What seemed the most dangerous circum- ' 
stance, the*' general spirit of dis<‘ontciit had 
sef/cd the fleet. Seventeen ships, lying in the 
month of the river, declared h>r the king; and 
putting Raiiishorow, their admiral, ashore, 
sailed over to Hidland, where the prince of 
Wales took the c'ominand of them.^*^* 

The English royalists exclaimed loudly against 
Hamilton’s delays, which they alirihutcd to 
a refined policy in the Scots ; as if their in- 
tentions were, that all the king’s party should 
be first fiupi^ssed, and the victory remain 
solely to the presbyterians. Hiimiltun, with 
better rca.son, complained of the precipitate 
humour of the English royalists, who, by their 
ill-timed insurrections, forced him to march 
his army before his levies were completed, or 
his preparations in a/jy forwardness. 

No commotions beyond a tumult of the 
apprentices, which was soon suppressed, were 
raised in London : the terror of the army kept 
the citizens in subjection. The parliament 
was so overawed, that they declared the Scots 
to be enemies, and all who joined them 
traitors. Ninety members, however, of the 
lower house had the com age to dissent from 
this vote. 

CromVvel, and the military council prepared 
themselves with vigour and conduct for de- 
fence. The establishment of th<* army was at 
this time 26,000 men ; but by eniistMig super- 
numeraries, the regiments were greatly aug- 
mented, and eommunly consisted of more than 
double their stated complemetit.^‘7 Odoncl 
Horton first attacked the revolt«‘d troops in 
Wales, and gave them a considerable defeat. 
The remnants of the vanquished threw them- 
aelves into Pembroke, and were then? closely 
besieged, and soon after taken, by Cromwel. 
Lambert was opposed to Langdale and Mus- 
grave in the north, and gained advantages 
over them. Sir Michael Livesey defeated the 
earl of Holland at Kingston, and pursuing his 
victoiy, took him prisoner at St. Neots. Fair- 
fax^ having routed the Kentish royalists at 


Maidstone, followed the broken army: and 
when they joined the royalists of Essex, and 
threw themselves into Colchester, he laid siege 
to that ])lace, which defeiidc'd itself to the 
last extremity. A new fleet was manned, and 
sent out under the ('onimandof Warwic, to op- 
pose the revolted ahips, of which the prince had 
taken the eoiimmad. 

While the forces were employed in all quar- 
ters, the parliament regained its liberty, and 
heg.an to act with its w'onted courage and 
spirit. The members, who had withdrawn, from 
terr<»r of the army, returned; and infusing 
holduc.es into their companions, restored to 
the pr€‘sbyttriaii party the aseeiidaut which it 
had formerly lost. The eleven impeached 
members wen recalled, and the vote, by which 
they were expelled, was reversed. The vo(e 
loo of non. addressees was repealed; and com- 
missioners, five peers and ten commoners, were 
.Pill to Newport, in the He of Wight, in order 
to tre.at with tin* king.^*^ He was allowed to 
summon several of his friends and old coun- 
sellors, that he might have their advice in this 
important transaction.'^ The theologians, on 
both sides, armed with their syllogisms and 
quol at ions, attended as aiixiliaries.^'’ By them 
the flame had first been raised; and their 
appearance w.is but a bad prognostic of its 
extinction. Any other iiistrumeiit.s seemed 
better adapted for a treaty of pacification. 

TREATY OF NEWPORT. 18. 

When the king presented himself to this 
company, a great and sensihle alteration was 
remarked in his aspect, from what it appeared 
tile year before, when he resided at Hamptori- 
coiirt. 1'he moment his servants had bc<‘n 
removed, he had laid aside all care of his 
person, and ha<I allowed his beard and hair to 
grow, and to bang dishevelled and neglected. 
His hair was become .almost entirely grey; 
either from the deeliiie of years, or from that 
load of sorrows, under which he lalxiured, and 
which, though lairne with constancy, pre^'cd 
inwardly on his sensible and tender mind. His 
friends beheld with compassion, and perhaps 
even his enemies, that and discrowned 

head, as he himself terms it, in a copy u 
verses, which the ti^uth of the sentiment, ra- 
ther than any elegance of expression, renders 
very pathetic.^* Having in vain endeavoured 
by courage to defend bis throne from his armc(' 
adversaries, it now behoved him, by reasoning 
and persuasion, to save some fragments of it 
from these peaceful, and no less implacable 
negotiators. 

The vigour of the king’s mind, notwithstand- 
ing the seeming decline of his body, here ap- 
|>eared unbroken and undecayed. The parlia- 
mentaiy commissioners would allow none of 
his counsel to be present, and refused to enter 
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into reasoning with any but himself. He 
all tin*, diiniig^ the transactions of two months, 
was oblig^ud to maintain the arg:unient against 
fift<*en men of the greatest parts and -capacity 
ill both houses; and no advantage was ever 
obtained over hira.^® This was the scene, 
above all others, in which he was r|iialitied 
to excel. A quick conception, a cultivated 
understanding, a chaste eloeiilion, a digni- 
fied manner; by these accomplishments he 
triumphed in all discussions of cool and tem- 
perate reasoning. 7%e king is innvh changed^ 
said the earl of Salisbury to sir Philip Warwic : 
he ts extremely improved of late. A'o, replied 
sir Philip ; he was always so : hut you are now 
at last sensible rf ilV Sir Henry Vane, dis- 
coursing with his rellow-cortiuiissioners, drew 
an argument from the king’s uncommon 
abilities, why the terms of pacification must be 
rendered more strict and rigid.'''* But Cbarlc-i’s 
capacity shone nut equally in action as in 
re.asoniiig. 

The tirst point, insisted on by the parlia- 
mentary comtiiissioiiers, was the king's re- 
calling all his proclamations and declarations 
against the parliament, and the acknowledging 
that they had taken arms in their own defence. 
Ilf frankly offered the former concession ; but 
long scrupled the latter. The falsehood, as 
well as indignity, of that acknowlcdgiiient, 
begat in liis breast an extreme reluctanca* 
against it. The king bad, no doubt, in some 
particulars of moment, invaded, from a seem- 
ing necessity, the privilcgcsof his people : but 
having renounced all claim to these usurped 
powers, having confessed his errors, and having 
repaired every breach in the constitution, and 
even erected new ramparts, in order to secure 
it ; he could no longer, at the commciiccinciit 
of the war, be n’presenttd as the aggressor. 
However it might be pretended, that the 
former display of bis arbitrary inclinations, or 
rather bis monarchical princii)lcs, icndcred an 
offensive or preventive war in the parliament 
prudent and reasonable; it could never, in any 
propriety of speech, make it be termed a de- 
fensive one. But t he parliament , sensible that 
the letter of*thc law condemned them as rebels 
sq?d tr.aitors, deemed this point absolutely 
necessary for their future security ; and the 
king, finding that peace «iould be obtained on 
no other terms, at last yielded to it. He only 
.entered a protest, which was admitted ; that 
no concession made by him should be valid, 
unless the whole treaty of pacification were 
concluded.^® 

He agreed that the parliament should retain, 
during the term of twenty years, the power 
the militia and army, and that of levying 
J'hat money they pleased for their support. 
He even yielded to them the right of resuming, 
at any time afterwards, this authority, when- 
ever they should declare such a resumptioi 


neeessaiy for public safety. In effect, the im- 
portant power of the sword was for ever ravished 
*rom him and his successors.'^^* 

He agreed, that all the great offices, during 
twenty years, should be filled by both houses 
if parliameiit.'^^ He relinquished to them the 
ntire government of Ireland, and the coii- 
luct of the war there.'^® He renounced the 
lower of the wards, and accepted of 100,000 
lounds a >car, in lieu of it.’'^* He acknowledged 
he validity of tlu'ir great seal, and gave up his 
3wn.**^ He abandoned the jiower of cre;iting 
leers without consent of parliaim-iit. And he 
agreed, that all the debts contracted in order 
) sup]>ort the war against him, should be paid 
by the people. 

So great w'cre the alterations made on the 
Cngiish constitution by this treaty, that the 
king said, not without reason, that lie had been 
nore an enemy to bis people by these conces- 
■iniis, could be have prevcntc||i-thcm, than hy 
uiy otlicr action of his life. 

Of all the den):iiids of the parliament, Charles 
redused only two. Though he reliiKjuishcd 
almost every power of the crown, he would 
neither give up his fri(‘uds to punishment, nor 
desert what he esteemed his religious duty. 
'I'he severe repentance, which he had uiuler- 
gutie, fur abandoning Strafford, had, no doubt, 
-onfirmrd him in the resolution aever again to 
lie guilty of a like error. Hisjong solitude 
aiK^scvc'rc affiiotions had contributed to rivet 
him tlic more in those rclifi^iis principles, 
which had ever a considerable infiuetice over 
lim. His desire, however, of finishing an ac- 
-omniodatiou induced him to go as far in both 
these particulars, as he tliTiuglit any w^sc con- 
sistent with his duty. 

The estates of the royalists being, at that 
time, .almost entirely tinder sequestration, 
Charles, who could give them no protection, 
mseiited that they should pay such composi- 
tions as they and the parliament could agree 
> 11 ; and only begged that they might be made 
as moderate as possible. He had not the dis- 
posal of offices; and it seemed but a smalt 
sacrifice to consent, that a certain number of 
his friends should be rendered incapable of 
public eiu|>loy merits.^' But when the parlia- 
ment demanded a bill of attainder and banish- 
ment against seven persons, the marquis of 
Newcastle, lord Digby, lord Biron, sir Mar- 
maduke Laiigdale, sir Richard Granville, sir 
Francis Doddirigtun, and judge Jenkins, the 
king absolutely refused compliance : tbeia ba- 
nishment for a limited time be was willing to 
agrt^c to.®* 

Religion was the fatal point about which the 
differences had arisen; and of all others, it 
was the least susceptible of composition or mo- 
deration between the contending parties. The 
parliament insisted on the establishment of 
presbyteiy, the sale of the chapter iaiidSj, the 
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abolition of all forms of prayer, and strict laws 
against catholics. Tht king offered to retrench 
ever} tiling which he did not esteem of apos> 
tolical institution : he was willing to abolish 
archbishops, deans, prebends, canons : he of- 
fered that the chapter lands should be let at 
low leases during ninety-nine years : he* con- 
sented, that the present church government 
should continue during three years.®^ After 
that lime, he requin*d not that any thing 
should he restored to bishops hut the power of 
ordination, and even that power to be exercMsed 
by advice of the presbyters.*’^ If the parlia- 
ment, upon the expiration of that period, still 
insisted on their demand, all other branches of 
episcopal jurisdiction were abolished, and a new 
form of church government must, by common 
consent, he estalilishcd. The book of common 
prayer he was willing to renounce, but required 
the lihepty»')f using some other liturgy in his 
Cfvn chajiel ^demand wliich, though seem- 
ingly reasonable, was positively refused by the 
parliament. 

In the dispute on these articles, one is not 
surprised, that two of the parliamentary theo- 
logians should tell the king. That if he did not 
consent to the utter abolition of epUcnpaci/, he 
would he. damned. But it is not without some 
indignation that we read the following ' ote of 
the lords and commons ; The houses, out of 
their detest^ion to that ahotninalde idolatry 
used in the mass, do declare, that they cannot 
admit of, or coiiNent unto, any such indulgence 
in any law, as is desired by his majesty, for 
exempting the queen and her family from the 
penalties to he enacted against the exercise of 
the mass.****® The'treaty of marriage, the re- 
gard to the queen's sex and high station, even 
common humanity ; all considerations were un- 
dervalued, in comparison of their bigoted pre- 
judices. f5e<f note (O) at the end of this Fol^ 

It was evidently the interest, both of king 
and parliament, to finish their treaty with all 
expedition ; and endeavour, by their combined 
force, to resist, if possible, the usurping fury of 
tbe army. It seemed even the interest of the 
parliament, to leave in the king's baud a con- 
siderable share of authority, by which he might 
be enabled to protect them and himself from 
so dangerous an enemy. But the terms on 
which they insisted were so rigorous, that the 
kiug fearing no worse from the most implacable 
enemies, was in no haste to come to a conclu- 
sion. And so great was the bigotry on both 
sidas, that they were willing to sacrifice the 
greatest civil interests, rather than relinquish 
the most minute of their theological conten- 
tions. From these causes, assisted by tbe 
artifice of tbe independents, the treaty was spun 
out to such a length, that the invasions and 
insurrections were every where subdued ; and 
the army had leisure to execute their violent 
and sanguinary purposes. 


CIVIL WAB AND INVASION REPRESSED. 

Hamilton, having entered England with a 
numerous, although undisciplined, army, durst 
not unite his forces with those of Langdale; 
because the English royalists had refused to 
take the covenant ; and the Scottish presby- 
tcrians, though engaged for the king, refused 
to join them on any other terms. The two 
armies marched together, though at some dis- 
tance; nor could evCii the approach of the 
parliamentary army, under Cromwel, oblige 
the covenanters to consult their own safety, 
hy a close union with the rO^alists. When 
principles are so .absurd and so destrutrlive 
of human society, it may safely be averred, that 
the more sincere and the more disinterested 
they are, they only become the mom ridicu.. 
loiis and more odious. 

Cromwel feai ed not to oppose 80U0 men, to 
the numerous armies of ^(),0U(), commanded by 
Hamilton and Langdale. He attacked the 
latter hy surprise, near Preston in Lancashire 
and, though the royalists made a brave resist- 
ance, vet not being succoured in time by tlieir 
confederates, they were almost entirely cut in 
pieces. Hamilton was next attacked, put to 
rout, and }>iirsue(i to Utoxuter, where he sur- 
rendered himself prisoner. Cromwel followed 
his advantage ; and marching into Scotland 
with a ronsiderablc body, joined Argyle, who 
was also in arms; and having suppressed 
Lancric, Monro, and other moderate presby- 
terians, he placed the power entirely in the 
hands of the violent party. The ecclesiastical 
authority, exalted abo\e the civil, exercised 
the severest vengeance on all who had a share 
in Haniilton's engagement, as it was called ; 
nor could any of that party recover trust, or 
even live in safety, but by doing solemn and 
public penance for taking arms, by authority 
of parliament, in defence of their lawful 
sovereign. 

The chancellor Loudon, who had, at first, 
countenanced Hamilton’s enterprise, being 
terrified with tbe menaces of the clergy, had, 
some time before, gone over to the other party ; 
and be now openly in tbe churcli, though iii ’ 
vested with tbe highest civil character in the 
kingdom, did penance for his obedience to the 
parliament, which* he termed a carnal self- 
seeking, He accompanied his penance with so 
many tears, and such pathetical addresses to 
tbe people for their prayers in this his utter- 
most sorrow and distress, that an universal 
weeping and lamentation took place among the 
deluded audience.^** 

The loan of great sums of money, often to 
the ruin of families, was exacted from all such 
as lay under any suspicion of favouring the 
king's party, though their conduct had been 
ever so inoffensive. This was a device, fallen 
upon by the ruling party, in order, as they said, 
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to reach Heart Mallgnants.^^ Never, in this 
island, was known a more severe atidarbitrar^r 
piverntiieni, than was generally exercised by 
the patrons of liberty in both kingdoms. 

The siege of Colchester lerniin-ited in a man- 
ner no less unfortunate than IJainiltoirs en- 
gagement, for the royal cause. After suffering 
the 111 most extremities of famine, after feeding 
oil the vilest aliments; the garrison de.sircd, 
at last, to capitulate. Fairfax required them 
to surrender at discretion; and he gave such 
an explanation to these terms, as to reserve to 
himself power, if he pleased, to put them all 
instantly to the sword. The officers endea- 
voured, though iu vain, to persuade the sol- 
diers,* by making a vigorous sally, to break 
through, at least to sell their lives as dear as 
possible. They were obliged ^ to aceept of the 
eonditions offerefl ; and Fairfax, instigated by 
Iretun, to wlium Croiiiwel, in his absence, had 
consigned over the government of the passive 
general, seized sir Charles Lucas and sir George 
Lisle, and rtisolved to make them instant sa- 
crifices to military justice. This unusual se- 
verity was loudly exclaimed against by all the 
prisoners. Lord Capel, fearless of danger, 
reproached Ireton with it ; ami challenged him, 
as they were all engaged in the same honour- 
able cause, to exercise the same impartial ven- 
geance on all of them. Lucas was first shot, 
and he himself gave orders to fire, witli the 
same alacrity as if lie had comiiiaiidcd a platoon 
of his own soldiers. Lisle instantly ran and 
hissed the dead body, then elieerfully presented 
himself to a like fate. Thinking that the sol- 
diers, destined for his execution, stood at too 
great a distance, lie called to them to come 
nearer : one of them replied, l*U warrant yon, 
sir, vfcll hit you : he answered, smiling, Vrumds, 

1 have been nearer you when you have missed 
me, I'hus perished this generous spirit, not 
less beloved for his modesty and humanity, 
than esteemed for his courage and military 
conduct. 

Soon after, a gentleman appearing in the 
king’s presence, clothed in mourning for sir 
Charles Lu^s ; that humane princo, suddenly 
recollecting the hard fate of his friends, paid 
tfkein a tribute, which none of his own unpa- 
ralleled misfortunes ever extorted from him : 
he dissolved into a flood tff tears.^* 

the king seized again by 

THE ARMY. 

By these multiplied successes of the army, 
they had subdued all their enemies ; and none 
remained hut the helpless king and parliament, 
to oppose t hei r violent measures. From Cixnn- 
wel’s suggestion, a remonstrance was drawn 
*>y the council of general officers, and sent to 
the parliament. They there complain of the 
treaty with the king ; demand bis nunisbnieiit 
Vot. 11. • 
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fur the blood spilt during the war ; require a 
dissolution of the present parliament, and a 
more equal representation for the future ; and 
assert, that, though servants, they are entitled 
to represent these important points to their 
masters, who are themselves no better than 
.servants and trustees of the people. At the 
same time, they advanced with the army to 
Windsor, and sent colonel Eure to seize the 
king’s person at Newport, and convey him 
to Hurst castle in the neighbourhood, where 
he was detained in strict confinement. 

This measure being foreseen some time be- 
fore, the king wasi'xhorted to make his escape, 
which was eoiic(‘iverl to be very easy r but hav- 
ing given his word to the parliament not to 
attempt the recovery of his liberty during the 
treaty, and three weeks after, he would not, 
by any persuasion, be induced to hazard the 
reproach of violating that promise. In vain was 
it urged, tliat a promise givewto the parlianfent 
could no longer be binding ; siiu'e they could 
no longer afford him protection from violence, 
threatened him by other persons, to whom he 
was hound by no tie or engagement. The 
king would indulge no refinements of casuistry, 
however ‘|dausihle, in such delicate subjects ; 
and was resolved, that what depredations so- 
ever Fortune should commit upon him, she 
never should bereave him of hi‘f honour.®* 

The pailiameut lost not cowage, notwith- 
.staiidiiig the danger with ^Jiich they were so 
nearly metiaecd. Though wfthout any plan 
for resisting military usurpations, they resolved 
to withstand them to tlic uttermost; and ra- 
ther to bring on a \ioleitt and visible subver- 
sion of government, than lend their •uthority 
to those illegal and sanguinary measures which 
were projected. They set aside the reinon- 
slraiice of the army, without deigning to answer 
it; they voted the seizing of the king’s person 
to he without tlieir consent, and sent a message 
to the general, to know by what authority that 
enterprise had been executed ; and they issued 
orders, that the army should advance no nearer 
to London. 

Hollis, the present leader of the presbyte- 
rians, was a man of unconquerable intrepidity; 
and many others of that party seconded his 
magnanituous spirit. It was proposed by 
them, that the generals and principal officers 
should, for their disobedience and usuq^ations^ 
be proclaimed traitors by the parliament. 

But the parliament was dealing with^men 
who would not be frightened by words, nor re- 
tarded by any scrupulous delicacy. The ge- 
nerals, under the name of Fairfax (for he still 
allowed them to employ his name), marched 
the army to London, and placing guards in 
Whitehall, theMeu.se, St. James's, Durham^ 
house, Covent-garden, and Palace-yard, sur- 
rounded the parliament with their hoitUff 
armaments. 

A A 
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THE HOUSE PURGED. Dec. C. 

Thr parliament^ destitute of all hopes of 
prevailing, retained, hi)Wever, courage to resist. 
They attempted, in the face of the army, to 
dose their treaty with the king; and, though 
they had formerly voted his concessions with 
regard to the church and delinquents to be 
unsattofactory, they now t<x>k into consider- 
ation (he dual resolution with regard to the 
whole. After a violent debate of three days, 
it was carried, by a majority of 12[) against 8:i, 
in the house of commons, that the king's con- 
cessions were a foundation for the houses to 
proceed upon in the settlement of the kingdom. 

Next day, when the commons were to meet, 
colonel Pride, formerly a drayman, had envi- 
roned the house with two regiments; and, di- 
rected by lord Grey of Groby, be seized in the 
passage forty^pue memhers of the preshyterian 
pai^y, and sent them to a low room, which 
passed by the appellatitiii of Itell : whence they 
were afterwaids carried to several inns. Above 
160 memheis more were exeludcil ; and none 
were allowed to enter but tbe most furious and 
the most determined of the imU'pendcnls ; and 
.hese excee<led not the number of fifty or sixty. 
Phis invasion of tbe parliament commonly 
passed under the name of colonel P tide* sparge ; 
30 inuchdi^po([,*d was the nation to make merry 
with tbe detluKiiiing of those memljers, who 
had violendy arrogated the whole authority of 
government, aiifl ueprivtxl the king of his legal 
prerogatives. 

The subsequent proceedings of the par- 
liament, if this dinpiiutive assembly deserve 
that horourahle name, retain not the least 
appearance of law, equity, or freedom. They 
instantly reversed the former vote, and de- 
clared the king's concessions unsatisfactory. 
They determined, that no member, absent at 
this last vote, should be received, till he sub- 
scribed it as agreeable to his judgment. They 
renewed their former vote of non-ad dresses. 
And they committed to prison sir Willmm 
Waller, sir John Clotworthy, the generals 
Massey, Brown, Copley, and other leaders of 
the presb^ terians. 'J'hcse men, by their credit 
and authority, which was then veiy high, had, 
at the commencement of the war supported the 
parliament ; and thereby prepared the way for 
tbe greatness of the present leaders, who, at 
that time, wore of small account in the nation. 

Tbe secluded members having published a 
paper, containing a narrative of the violence 
which had been exercised u(H>n them, and a 
pr itestation, that all acts were void, which 
from that time had been transacted in the 
house of commons; the remaining members 
encountered it with a declaration in which 
th^ pronounced it false, scandalous, seditious, 
and tendiiq^ to tbe destructiou of tbe visible 
aiifl fundamental government of the kingdom. 


These suilden and violent revolutions held 
the whole nation in terror and astonishment. 
Every man dreaded to be trampled under foot, 
in the contention between those mighty powers 
which disputed for i he sovereignty of the state. 
Many began to withdraw their elfects beyond 
sea : foreigner.^ scrupled to give any credit to 
a people, so torn by domestic faction, and 
oppressed by military usurpation : even tlie 
internal commerce of the kingdom began to 
stagnate. And in order to remedy these growing 
evils, the generals, in the name of the army, 
published a declaration, in which they ex- 
pressed their resolution of supporting law and 
Justiee.^’ 

The more to quiet the minds of men, the 
council of ofli(H>rs took into consideration, a 
scheme called 77/e tig:reement qf the people , 
bcniig the plan of a republic, to be substituted in 
the place of that governimmt which they had 
so violently pulled in pieces Many parts of 
this scheme, for correcting the inequalities of 
the representative, are plausible; had the 
nation bten disposed to receive it, or had the 
army intended to impose it. Other parts ate 
too perfect for human nature, and savour 
strongly of that fanatical spirit so prevalent 
throughout the kingdom. 

The height of all iniquity and fanatical ex- 
travagance yet remained ; the public trial and 
execution of their .sovereign. To this period 
was i*very measure precipitated by the zealous 
independents. The parliamentary leaders of 
that party had intendi’d, that the army, them- 
selves, should execute that daring enterprise ; 
and they deemed so irregular and lawless a 
deed best fitted to such irregular and lawless 
instruments.^* But tbe generals were too 
wise to load themselves singly with the infamy 
which, they knew, must attend an action so 
shocking ti> the general Bentiroents of mankind. 
The parliament, they were resolved, should 
share with them the reproach of a measure 
which was thought requisite for the advance- 
ment of their common ends of safety and am- 
bition. In the house of commons, therefore, 
a committee was appointed to bring in a charge 
against the king. On their report a vote 
passed, declaring it treason in a king to le^ 
war against bis parliament, and appointing a 
High Court of Justice to try Charles for 
this new-invented treason. This vote was sent 
up to the house of peers. 

The house of peers, during the civil wars, 
had, all along, been of small account ; hut it 
liad lately, since the king's fall, become to- 
tally contemptible; and very few members 
would submit to the mortification of attending 
it. Jt happened, that day, to be fuller than 
usual, and they were assembled, to the number 
of sixteen. Without one dissenting voice, and 
almost without deliberation, they instantly 
rejected tbe vote of the lower house, a*»d 
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adjourned tliemfielves for ten days ; hoping; that 
this delay would be able to retard the furlutis 
career of the commons. 

The commons were not to be stopped Iiy so 
small ail obstacle. Having first established a 
principle, which is noble in itself, and seems 
bpcciuus, but is belied by all history and expe- 
rience, That the people are the origin of all 
just 2*ower; they next declared, that the com- 
mons of England, assembled in parliament, 
being chosen by the people, and representing 
them, an; the supreme authority of the nation, 
and th.at whatever is enacted and declared to 
he law by the cmninons, hath tlie force of law, 
without the consmit of king or house of peers. 
The ordinance for the trial of Charles Stuart, 
King of England, so they called him, was 
again read, apd unanimously assented to. 
(*lih J.in.) 

In proportion to the enormity of the vio- 
lences and usurpations, were augmented the 
preteiici s of sanctity, among those regicides. 

Should any one have voluntarily jiroposcd,** 
sai<l Cromwel in the house, “ to bring the king 
to punishmcuit, I should have regarded him as 
the greatest traitor ; hut, since provi<lence and 
necessity have cast us upon it, I will pray to 
fur a blessing on your counsels ; thougli 
] am not prepart*d to give you any advice on 
this important occasion. Even I myself,*' 
subjoined be, “ when 1 was lately oftering up 
petitions for his majesty's restoration, felt 
niy tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
and considered this preternatural movcMiieiit 
as the answer which heaven, having rejcjctcd 
the king, had iicnt to iny siipplieations." 

A woman of Hertfordshire, illuminated hy 
prophetical visions, desired adiiiittanee into 
the m)litai*y council, and communicated to the 
olliccrs a revelation, which assured them that 
their measures were consecrated fioiii above, 
and ratified by a heavtuily sanction. This in- 
telligence gave them great comfort, and much 
confirmed them in their present resolutions.^’'* 

Colonel Harrison, the son of a butcher, and 
the most furious enthusiast in the army, was 
&ciit with«i strong party, to conduct the king 
^to London. At Windsor, Hamilton, who was 
there detained a prisoner, was admitted Into 
the king's presence ; atyd falling on his knees, 
passionately exclaimed, My dear master !^I 
Itave indeed been so to you^ replied Charles, 
cinbraciiig him. No farther intercourse was 
allowed between them. The king was in- 
stantly hurried away. Hamilton long followed 
him with his eyes, all siiflused in tears, and 
prognosticated, that in this short salutation, 
he had given the last adieu to his sovereign and 
his friend. 

Charles himself was assured, that the period 
of bis life was now approaching; but not- 
withstanding all the preparations which were 
snaking, and the intelligence which he received. 
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ho could not, even yet, believe that his enemies 
really meant to conclude their violences by a 
public trial and execution. A private assas- 
sination he every moment looked for; and 
though Harrison assured him, that bis appre- 
hensions were entirely groundless, it was by 
that catastrophe, so frequent witli dethroned 
princes, that he expected to terminate his life. 
In appearance, as well as in reality, the king 
was now dethroned. All the exterior symbols 
of sovereignty wore withdrawn, and his at- 
tendants had orders to serve him without cere- 
mony. At first he was shocked with instances 
of rudeness and familiarity, to which he had 
been so little accustomed. Nothing so cow- 
iemptible as a despised prince! was the re- 
flection which they suggested to him. But 
he Nooii n'coiK'ilcri his mind to this, as he 
had done^to his other calamities. 

All the circumstances of the trial \i erenow 
adjusted; and the higVi edlirt of justice fully 
constituted. It consisted of 133 persons, as 
named by the commons ; but there scarcely 
ever sat above 70 : so difiicult was it, notwith- 
standing the blindness of prejudice and the 
allurements of interest, to engage men of any 
name or character in that criminal measure. 
Croinwtd, ireton, Harrison, and the chief 
ofBcers of the army, most of them of mean 
birth, were members, together with some of 
the lower bouse and some citfzens of London, 
The twelve judges were a^ jirst appointed in* 
the number; but as they bad affirmed, that it 
was contrary to all the ideas of English law to 
try the king for Ire.ason, by whose authority 
all accusations for treason must necessarily 
be conducted; thtir names, as wefl as those 
of some pioers, were afterwards struck out. 
Bradshaw, a lawyer, was chosen president. 
Coke was appointed solicitor for the people of 
England, Dorislaus, Steele, and Askc, were 
named assistants. The court sat in Westmin- 
ster-hall. 

It IS remarkable, that, in calling over the 
court, when the crier prutioiiticed the name of 
Fairfax, which had been inserted in the number 
a voice came from one of the spectators, and 
cried, He has wore wit than to be here. When 
the change was read against the king, in iftt 
name of the people of England; the same 
voice exclaimed, Not a tenth part of them 
Axtel, the officer who guarded the court, giv- 
ing orders to Are into the box whence these 
insolent speeches came, it was disoovereit, 
that lady Fairfax was there, and that it was 
she who had had the courage to utter thenf. 
She was a person of noble extraction, daughter 
of Horace lord Vere, of Tilbury ; but Mng 
seduced by the violence of the times, she had 
long seconded her husband's zeal against the 
royal cause, and was now, as well as he, struck 
with abhorrence at the fatal and unexpected ' 
consequence of all his boasted victories. 
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THE KING’S TRIAL. 

The pomp, tlie dignity, the ceremony of 
tbit transaction corresponded to the greatest 
conception that is suggi^sted in the annals of 
human kind ; the delegates of a great peup|p 
sitting in judgment upon their supreme ma- 
gistrate, and trying him for his misgoverninent 
and breach of trust. I'he solicitor, in the name 
of the commons, represented, that Charles 
Stuart, being admitted king of England, and 
intrusted with a limited power ; yet never- 
theless, from a wicked design to ereK an 
unlimited and tyrannical government, had 
traitorously and maliciously levied war against 
the present parliament, and the pf^ople whom 
they represented, and was therefore impeached 
as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public 
and implacable enemy to the coininenwealth. 
After the charb'e was finished, the president 
direef^d his discourse to the king, and told 
him, that the court expected his answer. 

The king, though long detained a prisoner, 
and now produced as a criminal, sustained, by 
his magnanimous courage, the majesty of a 
monarch. With gre^at temper and dignity he 
declined the authority of the court, and re- 
fused to submit himself to their jurisdiction. 
He represented, that h«*iviiig been engaged in 
treaty with his tf'o houses of parliament, and 
having finished almost every article, he had 
expected to be brouglit to his capital in another 
manner, and ere Vhis time, to have been re- 
stored to bis power, dignity, revenue, as well 
as to his personal liberty: that he could not 
now perceive any appearance of the upper 
house, so essential a member of the consti- 
tution ; and bad learned, that even the com- 
mons, whose authority was pretended, were 
subdued by lawless force, and were bereaved 
of their liberty: that he himself was their 
Native hereditary Kinu; nor was the whole 
authority of the state, though free and united, 
entitled to tiy him, who derived his dignity 
from the Supreme Majesty of heaven : that, 
admitting those eatravagant principles which 
levelleil all orders of men, the court could 
plead no power delegated by the people ; un- 
less the consent of every individual, down to 
the meanest and most ignorant peasant, had 
been previously asked and obtained: that be 
acknowledged, without scruple, that he had 
a trust committed to him, and one must 
■acred and inviolable ; he was intrusted with 
the liberties of his people, and would not now 
betray them, by recognizing a power founded 
on tlie most atrocious violence and usurpation : 
that having taken arms, and frequently exposed 
his life ill defence of public liberty, of the 
cpDStitution, of the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, be was willing, in this last and most 
solemn icene, to seal with his blood those 
precious* rightSji for which, though in vain, he 


had so long contended ; that those who arro<*. 
gated a title to sit as his judges, were born his 
subjects, and l>orn subjects to those laws, which 
determined, That the king can do no wrong : 
that he was not reduced to the necessity of 
sheltering himself under this general maxim, 
which guards every English monarch, even the 
least deserving; but was able, by the most 
satisfactory reasons, to justify those measures, 
ill which he had been engaged: that to the 
whole world, and even to them, his pretended 
judges, he was desirous, if called upon in an- 
other manner, to jirove the integrity of his 
conduct, and assert the jiistiee of those de- 
fensive arms, to which, unwillingly amt unfor- 
tunately, he had had recourse: but tliat, in 
order to preserve a uniformity of conduct, he 
must at present forego the apology of his in- 
nocence; lest, by ratifying ail authority, no 
better founded than that of robbers and pirates, 
he be justly branded as the betrayer, instead 
of being applauded as the martyr, of the con- 
stitution. 

The presiuent, in order to support the 
majesty of the people, and maintain the supe- 
riority of his court above the prisoner, still 
inculcated, that he must not drelint the au- 
thority of his judges ; lliiU they over-ruled his 
objections ; that they were didegated by the 
people, the only source of every lawful power; 
and that kings themselves acted but in trust 
from that community, whiidi had invested this 
high court of justice with its jurisdiction. 
Even according to those principles, which in 
his present situation he was perhaps obliged to 
;idopt, his behaviour in general will appear 
not a little harsji and barI>arous ; but when we 
consider him as a subject, and one too of no 
high character, addressing himself to his un- 
fortunate sovereign, his style will be esteemed, 
to the last degree, audacious and insolent. 

Three times was Charles pniduced before 
the court, and as often declined their juris- 
diction. On the fourth, the judges having 
examined some witnesses, by wbuin it was 
proved that the king had apf>eared in arms 
against the forces commissioned by t^be parlia- 
ment ; they pronounced sentence against him 
(27th Jan.) He seemed very anxious, at this * 
time, to he admitted to a confereii(‘c with the 
two houses ; and it wak supposed, that he in- 
tended to resign the crown to his son : but the 
court refused compliance, and considered that 
request as nothing hut a delay of justice. 

It is cunfessed, that the king’s behaviour, 
during this last scene of his life, does honour 
to his memory; and that, in all appearances 
before his judges, he never forgot his part, 
either as a prince or as a man. Firm and in- 
trepid, he maintained, in each reply, the utmost 
perspicuity and justness both of thought and 
expression : mild and equable, he rose into no 
passion that unusual authority which was 
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assumed over him. IIU soul, without effort or 
affectation, seemed only to remain in the situ, 
ation familiar to it, and to look down with c:oii. 
tempt on all the efforts of human malire and 
iniquity. The soldiers, instigated by their 
superiors, were brou|?ht, thouf^'h with difficulty, 
to cry aloud for justice: Poor souls I said the 
kin&: to one of his attcudanis; Jhr a little 
wonetf ihext VHiuUJ do as much u*;ainst their 
command ers.^^ Some of them were permitted 
to j^o the utmost length of brutal insolence, and 
to spit ill his face, as he was cfiiidueted alon^ 
the passap^e to the court. To excite a sctiti> 
iiieiit of piety was the only effect which this 
inhiiniaii insult was able to ]>roduce upon him. 

The people, though under the rod of lawless 
unlimited power, could not forbear, wit It the 
most ardent prayers, pouring forth their wishes 
for his preservation; and, in his present dis- 
tress, they avowed /t/w, by their (generous 
tears for their moiiareh, whom, in their mis- 
piicled fuiy, th»y had before so violently re- 
jected. 'I’be kill'; was softened at this iiioviiio^ 
seene, and exprtssed his {gratitude for their 
dutiful alfectioii. One soldier too, seized by 
contagious synijiathy, demanded from heaven 
a blessing on oppiessed and fiilleii tnajesty: 
his officer overhearing the prayer, heat him to 
the ground in the king’s pre«efiee. The pu- 
nish menty mvthinhs^ exceeds the ojfenre : this 
was the reflection which Charles funned on 
that occasion.*^^ 

As soon as the intention of trying the king 
was known in foreign countries, so enormous 
an action was exclainied against by the general 
voice of re<ason and hiiiiianit) ; and all men, 
under whatever form of govcTiiment tfiey were 
horn, rejected this exanqde, as the utmost 
effiii't of undisguised usurpation, and the most 
heinous insult on law and lustice. The rreiich 
ambassador, by orders from his court, inter- 
posed in the king's behalf ; the Dutch employed 
their good offices: the Scots cxelaimed and 
protested against the violence : the queen, the 
prince, wrote pathetic letters to tlie parlia- 
nient. All solicitations were found fruitless 
with mei^ whose resolutious were fixed and 
irrevocable. 

Four of Charles's friends, persons of virtue 
and dignity, Richmond, Hertford, Southamp- 
ton, Liiidesey, applied to the cuinnions. They 
represented that they were the king’s coun- 
sellors, and had concurred, by their advice, in 
all those measures which were now imputed 
as crimes to their royal master: that in the 
«'ye of the law, and according to the dictates 
of common reason, they alone were guilty, and 
were alone exposed to censure for every blame- 
ahle action of the prince : and that they now 
presented themselves, in order to save, by 
their own punishment, that precious life which 
it became the commons themselves, and every 
•iihject, with the utmost hazard^ to protect 
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and defend.^ Such a generous effort tended 
to their honour; but contributed nothing to- 
wards the king's safety. 

'Fhe people remained in that silence and 
astonishment which all great passions, when 
tj^ey have not an opportunity of exerting 
themselves, naturally produce in the human 
mind. The soldiers being incessantly plyed 
with prayers, sermons, and exhortations, were 
wrought up to a degree of fury, and imagined, 
that in the acts of the most extreme disloyalty 
towards their prince, consisted their greatest 
merit in the eye of heaven.®® 

I'hree days were allowed the king between 
his sentence and his execution. This interval 
he passed with great tranquillity, chiefly in 
reading and devotion. All his family that 
remained in England were allowed access to 
him. lt«‘oiisisif‘d only of the princess Eliza 
beth and the duke of Gloucestft; for the duke 
of York had made his escape. Gloucest9r was 
little more than an infant: the princess, not- 
withstanding her tender years, showed an ad- 
vanced judgment ; and the calamities of her 
family had made a deep impression upon her 
After many pious consolations and advices, 
the kiting gave her in charge* to tell the queen, 
that, during the whole course of his life, he 
had never once, even fti thought, failed in his 
fulelity towards her; and his conjugal 
tenderness and his lift: shoukl have an equal 
duration. , 

To the young duke t«>o, could not for- 
bear giving some advice, in order to season his 
mind with early principles of loyalty and obe- 
dience towards bis brother, who was so soon to 
l>e his sovereign. Holding him on lii.s knee, he 
said, “Now they will eut oflf thy father's head." 
At these words the child looked very sted- 
ffuitly upon him. ** Mark, child ! what I say : 
they will cut oflf my head! and perhaps make 
thee a king : but mark what I say, thou must 
not Ive a king, as long as thy brothers Charles 
and Jfimes an* alive. They will cut off thy bro- 
thers' heads when they can catch them ! and 
thy head too they will cut off* at last ! there- 
fore, 1 charge thee, do not be made a king by 
them !” The duke, sighing, replied, “ 1 will bo 
torn in^ieees first I" So determined an answer 
from one of such tender years, filled the king^a 
eyes with tears of joy and admiration. 

Every night, during this interval, the king 
slept sound as usual ; though the noise of work- 
men, employed in framing the scaffbjd, and 
other preparations fur his execution, continually 
resounded in his ears.*®® The morning of the 
fatal day f 30th Jan.) he rose early; and calling 
Herbert, one of his attendants, be bade him 
employ more than usual care in dressing him, 
and preparing him for so great and joyful a so- 
lemnity. Bishop Juxon, a man endowed with 
the same mild and steady virtues by which 
the king himself was so much distinguiftheii 
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assisted him in his devotions, and paid the last 
melancholy duties to his friend and sovereign. 

EXECUTION OF THE KING. 

The street before Whitehall was the place 
destined for the execution : for it was intended, 
hy choosing that very place, in sight of his own 
])alace, to display more evidently the triumph 
of popular justice over royal majesty. When 
the king came upon the scaffold, he found it 
so surrounded with soldiers, that he could not 
expect to be heard by any of the people ; he 
addressed therefore, his discourse to the few per- 
sons who were about him ; purlicularly colonel 
Tomlinson, to whose vtire he had lately been 
committed, and upon whom, as upon many 
others, his amiable deportment had wrought an 
entire conversion. He justified his pwn iiiiio> 
ceuce in the Into fatal wars, and observed that he 
had Kot taken arms^ill after the parliament had 
enlisted forces; nor had he any other object in 
his warlike operations, than to preserve that 
authority entire,, which his predecessors had 
transmitted to him. He threw not, however, 
the blame upon the parliament ; but was mure 
inclined to think that ill -instruments had iu- 
tcrfiosed, and raised in them fears anil jea- 
lousies with regard toliis intentions. Though 
innocent towarc^« his people, he acknowledged 
the equity of hqi execution in the eyes of his 
Maker; and observed, that an unjust hcntcnee, 
which he had suffefed to take effect, was now 
punished by an unjust sentence ui>un himself* 
lie forgave all his enemies, even the chief in- 
struments of his deatli; but exhorted them 
and the wjiole nation to return to the ways 
of peace, by paying obtMlieuce to their lawful 
sovereign, bis son and successor. When be was 
preparing himself for the block, bishop Juxou 
called to him; “There is, sir, hut one stage 
more, which, though turbulent and trouble- 
some, is yet a very short one. Consider, it 
will soon carry you a great way ; it will.earry 
you from earth to heaven ; and there you shall 
find> to your great joy, the prize to which you 
hasten, a crown of glory.” — “ I go,” replied the 
king, “ from a corruptible to an incorrupti- 
ble crown; where no disturbance civn have 
place." At one blow was his head severed from 
his body. A man in a vizor performed the ofKce 
of executioner : another, in a like disguise, held 
np to the spectators the head strcaniiiig with 
blood, and ciied aloud. This is the head a 
traitor) 

It is impossible to describe the grief, indig- 
nation, and astonishment, which took place, 
nut only among the spectators, who were over- 
whelmed with a flood of sorrow, but throughout 
the whole nation, as soon as the re|)ort of this 
fatal execuC ion was conveyed to them. Never 
monarch, in the full triumph of success and 
victory, was more dear to his people, than his 


misfortunes and magnanimity, his patience and 
piety, had rendered this unhappy prim*e. In 
proportion to their former delusions, which had 
animated them against him, was the violence 
of their jeturii to duty and affection ; while 
each reproached himself, either with active 
disloyalry towards hi.n, or with too indolent 
defence of his oppressed cause. On weaker 
miuds, the effect of these complicated passions 
was prodigious. Women are said to have cast 
forth the untimely fruit of their womb: others 
fell into convulsions, or sunk into such a me- 
lancholy as attended them to their grave : nay, 
some, unmindful of themselves, us though 
they could not, or would not, survive their 
beloved prince, it is reported, suddenly fell 
down dead. The very pulpits wore bedewed 
with unsuhorned tears ; those pulpits, which 
had formerly thundered out the most violent 
imprecations and anathemas against him. And 
all men united in their detestation of tho^e 
hypocritical parricides, who, by sanctified pre- 
tences, had so long disguised their treasons, and 
ill thi.s last act of iniquity, had thrown an in- 
delible stain upon the nation. 

A fresh instance of hypocrisy was displayed 
the viTy day of the king's death. The ge- 
nerous Fairfax, not content with being absent 
from the trial, had used all the interest which 
he yet retaineil, to prevent the execution of the 
fatal sentence; and had even employed per- 
suasion with his own regiment, though none 
else would follow hint, to rescue the king from 
his disloyal murderers. Cromwcl and Jretoii, 
informed of this intention, endeavoured to eon- 
viiife him that the Lord had njcctcd the 
king ; and they exhorted him to seek by prayer 
some direction from heaven on this important 
occasion : but they concealed fiom him that 
they had already signed the warrant for the 
execution. Ilarrisou was the person a[ipointcd 
to join ill prayer with the unwary general. By 
agreement, he prolonged his dolelul cant, till 
intelligence arrived, that the fatal blow was 
struck, lie then rose from his kuees, and in« 
sisted with Fairfax, that this event was a mi- 
raculous and providential answer, which heaven 
had sent to their devout 8up|)licatioi'^ls.*^ 

It being remarked, that the king, the mo-< 
nient before he stretched out his neck to the 
executioner, hail saiil* to Juxon, with a very 
earnest accent, the single word Reiu ember; 
great mysteries were supposed to be concealed 
under that expression; and the generals 
vehemently insisted with the prelate, that he 
should inform them of the king*.s meaning. 
Juxon told them, that the king, having fre- 
quently charged him to inculcate on his son 
the forgiveness of his murderers, had taken 
this opportunity, in the last moment of his 
life, when his commands, he supposed, would 
he regarded as sacred and inviolable, to re- 
iterate that desire; and that his mild spirit 
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thus terminated its present course, by an act ' 
of benevolence towards his g^reatest enemies. 

The character of this prince, as that of most 
men, if not of all men, was mixed ; but his 
virtues predominated extremely above his 
vices, or more properly speaking, his imperfec- 
tions : for scarce any of his faults rose to that 
pitch as to merit the appellation of vices. To 
consider him in the most favourable light, it 
may be affirmed that his dignity was free from 
pride, his humanity from weakness, his bra- 
very from rashness, bis temperance from au- 
sterity, his frugality from avarice: all these 
virtues, in him, maintained their proper 
hounds, and merited unreserved praise. To 
speak the most harshly of him, we may affirm 
that many of his good qualities were attended 
with some latent frailty, which, though seem- 
ingly inconsiderable, was able, when seconded 
by the extreme malevolence of his fortune, to 
disappoint them of all their influenee: his he- 
iicficent disposition was clouded by a manner 
not very gracious; his virtue was tinctured 
with superstition ; his good setise was clishgtired 
by a deference to persons of a capacity inferior 
to his own ; and his moderate tcm(xtr exempted 
him not from hasty and precipitate resolutions. 
IJe deserves the epithet of a good, rather than 
a great man ; and was more fitted to rule in a 
rt'gular established government, than either to 
give way to the encnutchinents of a popular 
assembly, or hiially to subdue their pretemsions. 
He w'aiited suppleness and dexterity sufficient 
for the first tncasun*: he was not endowed 
with the vigour requisite fi>r tlic second. Had 
he been born an .ai^solute prince, his huma- 
nity and good sense bad reiider(Ml his reign 
happy and his memory precious : hadtheliiiii- 
tatiuiis and prerogative been in bis time quite 
fixed and certain, his integrity bad made him 
regard, as sacred, the bmindaries of the con- 
stitution. Unhappily, his fate threw him into 
a fieriud when the precedents of many former 
rtiigns, savouri'd strongly of arliitrary power, 
and the genius of the people ran violently 
towards liberty. And if his political prudence 
was not sufficient to extricate him from so 
, I>erilous a situation, lie may be excused; since, 
even after tiie event, when it is commonly 
easy to correct all errors, one ib at a loss to 
determine what coiidiiei, in his cireunistances, 
»ould have maintained the authority of the 
crown, and preserved the peace of the nation. 
Exposed without revenue, without arms, to 
the assault of furious, implacable, and bigoted 
factions, it was never permitted him, but with 
the most fatal consequences, to commit the 
smallest mistake ; a condition too rigorous to 
Ih? imposed on the greatest human capacity. 

Some historians have rashly questioned the 
good faith of this prince ; but, for this reproach, 
the most malignant scrutiny of his conduct, 
'''i*ieh, in every circumstance, is now tho- 


roughly known, affiirds not any reasonable 
foundation. On the contrary, if we consider 
the extreme difficulties to which he was so fre- 
quently reduced, and compare the sincerity 
of his professions and declarations; we shall 
avow, that probity and honour ought jastly to 
be numbered among his most shining qualities. 
Ill every treaty, those concessions which he 
thought he could not in conscience maintain, 
he never could, by any motive or persuasion, 
he inducted to make. And though some vio- 
Kations of the petition of right may perhaps be 
imputed to him ; these are more to be ascribed 
to the necessity of his situation, and to the 
lofty ideas of royal prerogative, which, from 
former established precedents, he had imbibed, 
than to any failure in the integrity of his prin- 
ciples. [Ste note (P) at tine end of this 

This ppliice was of a comely presence ; of a 
sweet, but melancholy aspect.* His face was 
regular, handsome, and well cumplexftned ; 
his body strong, healthy, and justly propor- 
tioned ; and being of a middle stature, he was 
capable of enduring the greatest fatigues. He 
excelled in horsemanship and other exercises ; 
and he possessed all the exterior, as well as 
many of ilie essential qualities which form an 
ac‘coin})lished prince. 

The tragical death of CharU'S begat a 
question, whether the people, any case, were 
entitled to judge and to punish their sovereign ; 
and most men, regarding ^hiefly the atrocious 
usurpation of the pretended judges, and the 
merit <»f the virtuous prince who suffered, were 
inclined to condemn the republican principle 
as highly seditious andspxtravagant: hut there 
still were a few who, abstracting^ from the 
particular circumstances of this case, were able 
to consider the question in general, and were in- 
clined to moderate, not contradict, the prevail- 
ing sentiment. Such might have been their 
reasoning. If ever, on any occasion, it W'cre 
laudable to conceal truth from the populace, 
it miAt be confessed, that the doctrine of re- 
sistance affords such an example ; and that all 
speculative reasoners ought to observe, with 
regard to this principle, the same cautious 
silence, which the laws in every species of go- 
vern m6nt have ever prescribed to themselves. 
Government is instituted in order to restrain 
the fury and injustice of the people ; and being 
always founded on opinion, not on force, it is 
dangerous to weaken, hy these speculations, 
the reverence which the multitude ow^ to au- 
thority, and to instruct them beforehand, that 
the case can ever happen, when they may be 
freed from their duty of allegiance. Or should 
it be found impossible to restrain the license of 
human disquisitions, it must be acknowledged, 
that the doctrine of obedience ought alone to 
be inculcated, and that the exceptions, which 
are rare, ought seldom or never to lie inen- 
lioued in popular reasonings and discourses. 
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Nor is there any dang;er, that mankind, by 
this prudent reserve, should universally dege- 
nerate into a state of abject servitude. When 
the exception really occurs, even though it be 
not previously expected and descanted on, it 
must, from its very nature, be so obvious apd 
undisputed, as to remove all doubt, and over- 
power the restraint, however great, imposed 
by teaching the general doctrine of obedience. 
But between resisting a prince and dethroning 
him, there is a wide interval ; and the abuses 
of power, which can warrant the latter violence, 
are greater and more enormous than those 
which will justify the former. History, how- 
ever, supplies us with examples even of this 
kind; and the reality of the supposition, 
though, for the future, it ought <!vcr to be 
little looked for, must, by all candid inquirers, 
be acknowledged in the past. But between 
dethroning a pFinee and puiiisliing him, there 
isantKher very wide interval; and it were nut 
strange, if even men of the most enlarged 
thought should question, whether human 
nature could ever in any moimreh reach that 
height of depravity, as tc» warrant, iti revolted 
subjects, this last act of extraordinary jurisdic- 
tion. That illusion, if it be an illu«tum; which 
teaches us to pay a sacred regard to the 
persons of princes, is so salutary, <hat to dissi- 
pate it by the fofnial trial and punishment of 
a sovereign, willdiave more pernicious effects 
upon the people, than the example of justice 
can be supposed t(/*have a beneficial influence 
upon princes, by checking their career of ty- 
ranny. It is dangerous also, by these examples, 
to reduce princes to deij»pair, or bring matters 
U* such ext''emiti«rs against persons endowed 
with great power, as to leave them no resource, 
but in the most violent and most sanguinary 
counsels. This general position being esta- 
blished, it must however be observed, that no 
reader, almost of any party or principle, was 
ever shocked, when he read, in ancient histoiy, 
that the Roman senate voted Nero, their abso- 
lute sovereign, to he a public enemy, and, even 
without trial, condemned him to the severest 
and most ignominious punishment; a punish- 
ment from which the meanest Roman citizen 
was, by tlie laws, exempted. The critfies of 
that bloody tyrant are so enormous, that they 
break through all rules ; and extort a confes- 
sion, that such a dc:throned prince is no longer 
superior to his people, and can no longer plead, 
ill his own defence, laws, which were established 
for conducting the ordinary course of adminis- 
tration. But when we pass from tlie case of 
Nero to that of Charles, the great disproportion, 
or rather total contrariety, of ciiaracter im- 
mediately strikes us ; and we stand astonished, 
that, among a eivilized jieople, so much virtue 
could ever meet with so fatal a catastrophe. 
History, the great mistress of wisdom, ftir- 
fijskes CAaoiplet of all kinds ; and every pru- 


dential, as well as moral precept, may be au- 
thorised by those events, which her enlarged 
mirror is able to present to us. From the me- 
morable revolutions which passed in England 
during this period, we may naturally deduce 
the same useful lesson, which Charles himself, 
in his later years, inferred ; that it is dangerous 
for princes, even from the appearance of ne- 
cessity, to assume more authority than the 
laws have allowed them. But it must be con- 
fessed, that these events furnish us with another 
instruction, no less natural, and no less useful, 
concerning the' madness of the people, the 
furies of htnaticism, and the danger of mer- 
cenary armies. 

In order to close this part of the British 
history, it is also necessary to relate the disso- 
lution of the monarchy in England : that event 
Soon followed upon the death oi' the monarch. 
When the peers met, on the day afipointed in 
their ai\iournment (Gth Feb.), they entered 
upon business &ud sent down some votes to 
the commons, of which the latter deigned not 
to take the least notice, in a few clays, the 
lower house passed a vote, that they would 
make no more addresses to the house of peers, 
iiui rcci'iv(‘ any from them ; and that that house 
w;u» useless and dangerous, and was therefore 
to be abolished. A like vote passed with re- 
gard to the monarchy ; and it is remarkable, 
that xMiirtin, a zealous republican, in the de- 
bate on this fpicslion, confessed, that, if they 
desired a king, the last was as proper as any 
gpiitleinan in England.*®* l'h(‘ eoinmons or- 
dered a new great seal to be engraved, on 
which that assembly was represented, with this 
legend. On the first Year of Freedom, by 
God's Blessing, restored, 10'4H. The forms 
of all public business were changed, from the 
king's name, to that of the keepers of the li- 
berties of England.*'*^ And it was declared 
high treason to proclaim, or any otherwise 
acknowledge, Charles Stuart, commonly called 
prince of Wales. 

The commons intended, it is said, to hind 
the princess Elizabeth ajiprentiee to a button- 
maker: the duke of Gloucester was to Ve taught 
some other mechanical employment. But the 
former soon died ; of grief, as is supposed, for 
her father's tragical eqjl : the latter was, by 
Cromwel, sent beyond sea. 

The king's statue, in t\tC Exchange, was 
thrown down ; and on thepede.-tal these words 
were iiiseribed : Exit Tyrannus, Regum ijlti- 
Mus ; The tyrant m iffl/ie, the last of the Kings. 

Duke HiiudUon was tried by a new high 
court of justice, as earl of Cambridge in Eng- 
land; and condemned for treason. This sen- 
tence, which was certainly hard, but which 
ought to save his memory from all imputations 
of treachery to his master, was executed on a 
scaffold, erected before Westmiiister-hall. Lord 
Capel underwert the same fate. Both these 
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noblemen bail escaped from prison, but were 
afterwards discovered and taken. To ail the 
solicitations of their friends for pardon, the 
generals and parliamentary leaders still replied, 
that it was certainly the inttmtion of Providence 
liiey should suffer ; since it had permitted them 
to fall into the hands of their enemies, after 
they had once recovered their liberty. 

The earl of Holland lost his life by a like 
sentence. Though of a polite and courtly belia* 
/iour, he died lamented by no party. His ingra- 
titude to the king, and bis frequent changing 
of sides, were regarded as great st.iins on his 
memory. The carl of Norwich, and sir John 
Owen, being condemned by the same court, 
were pardoned by the commons. 

The king left six children ; three males, 
Charles, born in l(JdO, James duke of York, 
burn ill 16:i3, Htiiiry duke of Gloucester, born 
in 10*41 ; and three females, Mary princess of 
Orange, born 10*31, Elizabeth, born 1635, and 
lleni'ii'tta, afterwards duchess of Orleans, born 
at Exeter 10*44. 

The arebbisbops of Canterbury in this reign 
were Abbot and Laud: the lord ki'epers, 
Williams bishop of Lincoln, lord Coventry, 
lord Fiiieb, lord Littleton, and sir Richard 
Lane ; the high admirals, the duke of Buck- 
ingham and the earl of Northumberland; 
tlie treasurers, the carl of Marlborough, the 
earl of Portland, Juxon hisho[i of Luiidon, 
aiul lord Coltington ; the secretaries of state, 
lord ('on way, sir Alliertus Morel on, Coke, sir 
Henry Vane, lord Talkiaiid, lord Uigby, and 
bir Edward Nicholas, 

It may lie expected that wc should here 
mention the lani Busdiht^yA work published in 
the king’s name a lew days after bis execution. 
It seems almost impossible, in the controverted 
parts of history, to say any thing which will 
satisfy the zealots of both parties: but with 
regard to the genuineness of that production, 
it is not easy for an historian to fix any opinion, 
which will be entirely to his own satisfaction. 
*I he proofs brought to evince that this work is 
Di‘ is not the king's, are so convincing, that if 


any impartial reader peruse any one side 
apart,^^^ he will think it impossible that ar- 
guments could be produced, sufficient to coun- 
terbalance so strung an evidence : and when he 
compares both sides, he will be some time at 
a loss to fix any determination. Should an ab 
solute suspense of judgment be found difficult 
or disagreeable in so interesting a question, ( 
must confess, that 1 much incline to give the 
preference to the arguments of the royalists* 
The testimonies, which prove that performance 
to be the king's, are more numerous, certain, 
and direct, than those on the other side. 1'his 
is the case, even if we consider the externa 
evidence : but when wc weigh the internal, de- 
rived from the style and composition, there is 
no manner of comparison. These meditations 
resemble in elegance, purity, neatness, and 
simpUeity,* the genius of those performances 
which we know with certainty tf> have flowed 
from the royal pen : but are^o unlike the Bom- 
bast, perplexed, rhetorical, and corrupt style 
of Dr. Griiiden, to whom they are ascribed, that 
no human testimony seems sufficient to con- 
vince us that he was the author. Vet all tlic 
evidences, which would rob the king of that 
honour, lend to prove that Dr. Gaiulen had the 
merit of writing so fine a performance, and the 
infamy of imposing it on the world for the 
king's. • 

It is not easy to conceive Ike general com 
p.assion excited towards tht‘^king, by the pub- 
lishing, at so critical a juncture, a work so 
fidl of piety, meekness, and humanity. Many 
have not scrupled to tiscrihe to that book the 
subsequent restoration sof the royal family. 
jMilton compares its effects to th«se which 
were wrought on the tumultuous Romans by 
Anthony’s reading to them the will oT Cassar. 
The Jeon passed through fifty editions in a 
twelvemonth ; and independent of the great 
interest taken in it by the nation, as the sup- 
posed prodiK'tion of their murdered sovereign, 
it inusti be acknowledged the best prose com- 
position, which, at the time of its publication, 
was 0 be found in the English language. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

nutate of En^land^^f Scotland — of Ireland, — Levellers suppressed, -^Siege of Huhlin raised* 

Tredah f termed . — Coitenanters, — Montrose taken Prisoner — executed. — Covenanters . — 

Battle ff Dunbar — of fP'orcest€^\^King*s Escape. — The Commonwealth. — Dutch 
Dissolution of' the Parliament. 


STATE OF ENGLAND. 1049- 

roiifiisions wliich overspread England 
J- after the itmrder of Charles I. proceeded 
as well from the spirit of retineineiit and in« 
novation, which agitated the ruling f>art3s as 
from the di^solutnni of all that authority, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, by which the nation 
had ever lM‘tn accustomed to be governed. 
Every man had framed the model of a rej>uhlic, 
and however new it was, or fantastical, he was 
eager in recommending it to his fcllow-citizi ns, 
or i‘vep imposing it by force u|>on them. Ever}* 
man had adjn>ted a system of religion, which 
being derived from no traditional authorily, 
was peeuliur to himself; and being founded 
on supposed iiisjiiration, not on any principles 
of human reason, ha<l no ineans> besides cant 
and low rhetoric, by w liich it could reeointnend 
itself to others. The Levellers insisted on an 
ccjual distrilnilion of power and property, and 
disclaimed all dependenee and suhordinatioii. 
Tlie Millenaiiaiis or rifth-Moiiarchy-men le- 
t|uircd, that g(n eminent itsidf sliould he abu* 
lished, and all human powers be laid in the 
dust, in order to pav<* the w.ay for the dominion 
of (dirist, whose second coming they suddenly 
expected. The Antiiiomi.uis even insisted, 
that (he ohligations of morality and natural 
law were susjteiided, and that the elect, guided 
hy au internal principle more perfect and 
di\ine, were superior to the heggarhi elements 
of jiistiec and humanity. A eoiisi<lcrable party 
declaimed against tithes and hireling priest- 
hood, and ^erc resolved that the magistrate 
riiould not support l>y power or revenue any 
eeclesiastieal estahlishmeiit. Another party 
inveiglied against the l.iw and its professors; 
and on pretence of rendering more simple the 
tlistrilnuion of justice, were desirous of abo- 
lishing the whole sysU'm of English jtiris- 
prudence, which seemed interwoven with 
nionarehical govenimetit. Even those among 
fbe lepiihheatjs who adopted iu»l such extrava. 
ganeies, were so intoxicuied with their saintly 
eljaracier, that they supposed themselves pos- 
sessed of peculiar privileges ; and all professions, 
oaths, laws, and cngagenients had, in a great 
ttieasure, lost their influence over them. The 
bands of society were every where loosened ; 
and the irregular passions of men were en- 


couraged by speculative principles, still more 
unsocial and irregular. 

Hie royalists, consisting of the nobles and 
more considerable gentry, being degraded from . 
their authority, and. plundered of their pro- 
|jcrty, were iiiflaiiied with the highest resent- 
ment and siidignatioti against those ignoble 
adversaries, who had reduced thftn to subjec- 
tion. I'he Presbyterians, whose credit 4lad 
first supported the arms of the parliament, 
were enraged to find that, by the treachery or 
superior eunnitig of their associates, the fruits 
of all their successful labours were ravished 
from them. 'I'he former party, from incliiiatioii 
and primtiple, xealoubly attached themselves 
to the son of their unfortunate inonareh, 
whose, memory they respected, and whose tra- 
gical death they deplored. 14ie latter cast 
their eye towards the same object; but they 
had still many prejudices to overcome, many 
fears and jealousu‘8 to he atla^ed, ere they 
could eordialiy entertain thoughts of restoring 
the family, which they had so grievously of- 
fended, and whose prit^iples they regarded 
%\ith such violent abhorrence. ^ 

The only solid support of the republican 
independent faction, which, though if formed 
so small a part of the nation, had violently 
usurped the government of the whole, was a 
iiiinierous army of near fifty thousand men. 
Hut this army, formidable fnim its discipline 
and eosirage, as well as its numbers, was ac- 
tuated hy a spirit that rendered it dangerous 
to the assembly w hieh had assumed the coni- 
inand over it. Accustomed to indulge every 
eliiuiera in politics, every phretizy in religion, 
the soldiers knew little of the subordination of 
eiti/ens, and had only learned, from apparent 
necessity, .some maxims of military obedience. 
And while they still maintained, that all those 
enormous violations of law and ecpiity, of 
which they had been guilty, were justified by 
tbe success with which Providence had liilesscid 
them ; they were reaiiy to break out into any 
new disorder, wherever they had* the prospect 
of a like sanction and authority. 

What alone gave some stability to all these 
unsettled humours was, the great influence 
both civil and military acquired by Oliver 
Cromwel. This man, suited to the age in 
which He lived, and to that alone, was equally 
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qualified ti) pain the affection and confidence of 
tncii, by what was mean, vulg^ar, and ridiculous 
in his charactcM’; as to command their obedience 
by what was prcat, daring, and enterprising. 
Familiar even to buffoonery with the meanest 
centinel, he never lost his authority: transported 
to a dtii^ree of madness with religious extasios, 
he never forg^ot the political purposes to which 
they inig;ht serve. Hating; monarchy, while 
a subject ; despising^ liberty, while a citizen ; 
though he retained lor a time all orders of men 
under a seeming; obedience to the parliament ; 
he was secretly paving the way, by artifice and 
courage, to his own unlimited authority. 

The parliament, for so we must henceforth 
call a small and inconsiderable part of the 
house of commons, haying murdered their 
sovereign with so many appearing circiiin- 
stances of suleinnity and justice, ^iid so much 
real violenc* and even fury, began to assume 
ni«re the fiir of f^civil, legal power, and to en- 
large a little the narrow bottom upon which 
they stood. They admitted a few of the ex- 
cluded and absent members, such as wc*re liable 
to least exception ; but on condition that these 
members should sign an approbation of what* 
ever had been done in their absence with re- 
gard to the king’s trial : and some of them 
were willing toaccpiire a share of power on sucli 
terms: the gif^ater part disdained to lend their 
authority to st^ch apparent usurpations, 'i hey 
issued some writs for new elections, in ptai'es 
where they lio|^(l to have intcfrcst enough to 
bi*itjg in their own friends and dependants. 
They named a council of stale, thirty-eight in 
number, to whom al^addrcsses were made, who 
gave orej^^rs to all generals and admirals, who 
executed the laws, and who digested all busi- 
ness before it was introduced into parliament.' 
They pretended to employ themselves entirely 
in adjusting the laws, forms, and plan of a new 
representative ; and as soon as they shuukl 
have settled the nation, they professed their 
intention of restoring the power of thtk people, 
from whom they acknowledged they had en- 
tirely derived it. 

The conimonweallh found every thing in 
England composed into a seeming tramiuillity 
by the terror of their arms. Foreign powers, 
occupied in wars among themselves, had no 
leisure or inclination to interpose in the do- 
mestic dissentions of this island. The young 
king, poor and neglected, living sometimes in 
Holland, sometinn^s in France, sometimes in 
Jersejr, comforted himself amidst his present dis- 
tresses with the hopes of better fortune. The 
situation alone of Scotland and Ireland gave 
any immediate inquietude to the new republic. 

OF SCOTLAND. 

After the successive defeats of Montrose and 
Hamilton, and the ruin of their parties, the 


whole authority in Scotland fell into the hands 
of Argyle and the rigid churchmen, that party 
which was most averse to the interests of the 
royal family. Their enmity, however, against 
the independents, who had prevented the set- 
tlement of presbyterian discipline in England, 
carried them to embrace opposite maxims in 
their political conduct. Though invited by the 
English parliament to model their government 
into a republican form, they resolved still to 
adhere to monarchy, which had ever prevailed 
in their country, and which, by the express 
terms of their covenant, they had engaged to 
defend. I'liey considered besides, that as tlie 
property of the kingdom lay mostly in the 
hands of great families, it would he diflicult to 
establish a commonwealth, or without some 
chief magistrate, invested with royal authority, 
to preserve peace or justice fu the community. 
The execution, therefore, of the king, against 
which they had always protested, having occa- 
sioned a vacancy of the throne, they imme- 
diately ))roclaiincd his son and successor, 
Charles 11. ; but upon condiliou “ of his good 
behaviour and strict observance of the cove- 
nant, and his entertaining no other f>ersons 
about him but such as were godly men and 
faithful to that obligation." These unusual 
clauses, inserted in the very first a(‘kiiowledg- 
mciit of their prince, sufficiently showed their 
inteiilion of limiting extrciiiely his authority. 
And the English commonwealth, having no 
pretence to interpose in the affairs ol that king- 
dom, allowed the Scots for the present to take 
their own measures in settling their govern- 
ment. 

OF IRELAND. 

The dominion which England claimed over 
Ireland, demanded more* immediately theii 
efforts for subduing that ci>uutry. In order to 
convey a just notion of Irish affairs, it will be 
necessary to look backwards some years, and 
to relate briefly those transactions which had 
past during the memorable revolutions in Eng- 
land. When the late king agreec^to that ces- 
sation of arms with the popish rebels,^ which 
was bccomelso requisite, as well for the securify 
of the Irish protestants as for promoting his 
interests in Eiiglaiuf, the parliament, in order 
to blacken bis conduct, reproached him with 
favouring that odious rebellion, and exclaimed 
loudly against the terms of the cessatio!). They 
even went so far as to declare it entirely null 
and invalid, because finished without their con- 
sent ; and to this declaration the Scots in Ulster, 
and the earl of Incbiquin, a nobleman of great 
authority in Munster, professed to adhere. 
By their means the war was still kept alive ; 
but as th€» dangerous distractions in England 
hindered the parliament from sending any con- 
siderable assistance to their allies in Ireland, 
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the luarqtiis of Ormond, lord lieuleiiiiiit, being; 
a native of Ireland, and a person endowed with 
great prtidence and viitue, formed a scheme for 
conipusing the disonlei's of his country, and for 
engaging the rebel Irish to support the cause 
of his royal master. There were many circutn> 
stances which strongly invited the natives of 
Irehind to embrace the king's party. The 
maxims of that prince had always led him to 
give a reasonable indulgence to the catholics 
throughout all his dominions ; and one principal 
ground of that enmity, which the puritans pro- 
ftssed against him, was this tacit toleration. 
The parliament, on the contrary, even when 
unprovoked, had ever menaced the papists with 
the most rigid restraint, if not a total extirpa- 
tion ; and immediatedy after the commencement 
of the Irish rebellion, they put to sale all the 
estates of the rdbels, and had engaged the 
jiuhlic faith for transferring them to the ad- 
venturers, who had already advanced money 
upon that security. The success, therefore, 
which the arms of the parliament met with at 
Naschy, struck a just terror into the Irish; 
and engaged the council of Kilkenny, composed 
of deputies from all the catholic counties and 
cities, to conclude a peace with the mantuis of 
Ormond.^ They professed to return to their 
duty and allegiance, t'lig.'ige'd to furnish ten 
thousand men for the support of the king's 
authority in England, and were content* with 
stipulating in return, iiideninity for their re- 
bellion and toleration of tin ir religion. 

Ormond, nut doubting hut a peace, so ad- 
vantageous and even necessary to the Irish, 
would he strictly observed, advanced with a 
small body of troops to Kilkenny, in order to 
concert measures for common defence with his 
new allies. The pope had sent over to Ireland 
a nuncio, Rinuccini, an Italian ; and this 
nian, whose commission empowered him to di- 
rect the spiritual concerns of the Irish, was 
einholdciied, by their ignorance and bigotry, 
to assume the chief authority in the civil go- 
vernment. Foreseeing that a general siibtuissiuii 
to the lord-Ueutcnant would put an end to his 
own influenc|, he conspired with Owen tVNcal, 
who commanded the native Irish in Ulster, 
ailU who bore a great jealousy to Preston, the 
general chiefly trusted Iiy the council of Kil- 
kenny. By concert, the‘ib two malcontents 
secretly drew forces together, and were ready 
to fall on Ormond, who remained in security, 
trusting to the pacification so lat<-ly concluded 
with the rebels. He received intelligence of 
their treachery, made his retreat with celerity 
and conduct, and sheltered his small army in 
Lublin and the other fortified towns, which 
Btdl remained in the hands of the prutestants. 

The nuncio, full of arrogance, levity, and 
.ambition, was not contented with his violation 
of treaty. He summoned an assembly of the 
at Waterford, and engaged them to de- 


clare against that pacification, which the civil 
council had concluded with their sovereign. 
He even thundered out a sentence of exconi- 
municatioTi against all who should adhere to 
a peace, so prejudicial, as he pretended, to 
the catholic religion ; and the deluded Irish, 
terrified with his spiritual menaces, ranged 
themselves every where on his side, and sub- 
[iiilted to bis authority. Without scruple, 
he earricil on war against the lurd-lieuteiian(, 
and threatened with a siege the protestant gar- 
risons, whicli were, all of them, very ill pro- 
vided for (Iffence. 

Meanwhile, the unfortunate king was neces- 
sitated to take bhelt(*r in the Scottish army ; 
anil being there reduced to close confinement, 
and secluded from ^11 commerce with his 
friends, despaired, that his authority, or even 
his libiTty, v^ould ever be restored to him. He 
sent orders to Ormond, if lie could not defend 
himself, rather to submit to ^le English tHhti 
to the Irish rebels ; and accordingly the lord- 
lieutenant, being reduced to extieinities, de- 
livered up Dublin, Trcdah, I3undalk, and 
ither garrisons, to colonel Michael Jones, who 
took possession of thi'in in the name of the 
English parliament. Ormond himself went 
over to England, was admitted into the king’s 
|>resciice, received a grateful acknovvlcdgmeiit 
for his past scrvic*es, and during some time 
lived in traijc{inllity near Londq^i. But being 
btHiished with the other rovaliials, toadiMtaiice 
from that city, and seeing cverf event turn out 
unfortunately for his rov al inahter, and threaten 
him with a cataslro])he still nioie diieful, he 
thought pro|>er to retire ii^o France, where he 
joined the queen and the prince of \V;yes. 

Ill Ireland, during these traiisactiuus, the 
authority of the nuncio prevailed withutft con- 
trol among all the catholics; and that prelate, 
by his indiscretion and insolence, soon made 
them repent of the power with which they 
had intrusted him. Prudent men likewise 
were serisihle of the total destruction which 
was h.'iiiging over the nation from the English 
parliament, and saw no resource or safety but 
in giving support to the declining authority of 
the king. The earl of (danricarde, a iiohle- 
inaii of an aucieut family, a person too of 
merit, who had ever preserved his loyally, was 
sensible of the ruin which threatened his couii- 
Crynien, and was lesolved, if possible, to pre- 
vent it. He secretly formed a eombinatioti 
among the catholics ; he entered into a corre- 
spondence with I nchiquin, who preserved ifreat 
authority over the protestants in Munster ; 
h«i attacked the nuncio, whom he chased out 
of the island; and he sent to Paris a deputa- 
tion, inviting the lord-lieutenant to return and 
lake possession of his government. 

Ormond, on his arrival in Ireland, found the 
kingdom divided into many factions, among 
which either open war or secret enmity pre- 
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vailed. The authority of the English parlia- 
ment was estahlish(*d in Dublin^ and the other 
towns, which he himself had delivered into 
their hands. O'Neal maintained his credit in 
Ulster; and having entered into a secret cor- 
respondence with the parliamentary generals, 
was more intent on schemes for his own per- 
sonal safety, than anxious for the preservation 
of his country or religion. Tlie other Irish, 
divided between their clergy, who were averse^to 
Ormond, and their nobility, who were attached 
Ut him, were very uncertain in their motions 
and fechle in their measures.* 'riie Scots in 
the north, enraged, as well as their other 
countrymen, against the usurpations of the 
sectarian army, professed their adlierencc to 
the king; but were stiP hindered by many 
pnjiidices from entering into a cordial union 
with his lieutenant. All tbes'*. distracted 
councils and contrary humours checked the 
pi^igress of Orivond, and enabled the parlia- 
mentary forces in Ireland to maintain their 
ground against him. Tl»e republican faction, 
meanwhile, in England, employed in subduing 
the revolted royalists, in reducing the parlia- 
meutto subjection, in the trial, condemnation, 
anck execution of their sovereign, totally ne- 
glected the supplying of lielatnl, and allowed 
«Ioncs and the forces in Dublin to remain in 
the utmost ^.veakness and necessity, 'I'he 
lord-licutcnan^', though surrounded with diffi- 
culties, neglected not the favourable oppor- 
tunity of pronibtiiig the royal cause. Having 
at last assembled an army of ]0',()O0 men, he 
advanced upon the parliamentary garrisons. 
Dundalk, where M(‘uk commanded, was deli- 
vered up by the troops, who mutinied against 
their governor. Tredah, Neury, ami other 
forts, w\.Te taken. Dublin was threatened with 
a siege; and the nlfuirs of the lieutenant ap- 
peared in so prosperous a condition, that the 
young king entertained thoughts of coming in 
person into Ireland. 

When the English coninionwca^.th was 
brought to some tolerable sctlh ment, men 
began to cast their eyes towards the neigh- 
bouring island. During the contest of the 
two parties, the government of Irelaml had 
remained a great object of intrigue and the 
Presbyterians endeavoured to obtain the Ii<>ii- 
tcnaiicy for Waller, the independents for Lam- 
bert. After the execution of the king, Croin- 
wcl himself began to aspire to .a command, 
where so much glory, he saw. might he won, 
and 80 much authority acquired. In his ab- 
sence, he took care to have his name proposed 
to the council of state (ITith March); and 
both friends and enemies concurred immedi- 
ately to vote him into that important office : 
the former suspected, that the matter had not 
been proposed merely by chance, without his 
own concurrence ; the latter desired tor»‘inove 
him to a Atsnee, and hoped, during bis ab- 


sence, to gain the ascendant over Fairfax, 
whom he had so long blinded by his hypocritical 
professions. C'luinwel himself, when informed 
of his election, feigned surprise, and pretended 
at first to hesitate with regard to the accept- 
ance of the command. And Lambert, either 
deceived by his dissimulation, or in his turn 
feigning to Ih; deceived, still continued, not- 
withstanding this disappointment, hU friend- 
ship and connexions with Cromwcl. 

The new lieutenant immediately applied 
himself with his wonted vigilance to make pre- 
parations for his exfiedition. Many disorders 
in England it behoved him previously to com. 
pose. All places were full oi daugiT and in 
quietude. Though men, astunislied with the 
successes of the army, remained in seeming 
tranquillity, symptoms of the greatest diseoti- 
tent every where appeared. ‘I’lie English, long 
accustomed to a mild administration, and un- 
acquainted with dissimulation, could nut con- 
form tlieir speech and countenance to the 
present necessity, or preti iiil attachment to a 
form of government, which they generally re- 
garded with such violent abhorrence. It was 
re(|uif>ite to change the inagistracy of London, 
and to degrade, as well as punish, the mayor 
and some of the aldermen, heiort* the iiroela- 
ination for the abolition of monarchy could he 
published in the eity. An engagement being 
fraimhl tosiqiport the eoininoiiwealth without 
king or house of peers, the army was with some 
difficulty brought to suliseriite it ; hut though 
it was imposed upon the rest of the nation 
under severe penalties, no less than putting all 
who refused out of the protection of law ; such 
obstinate ndiutance was observed in the peo- 
ple, that even the iinpcM'ious parliament was 
obliged to desist from it. The spirit of fana- 
ticism, by which that assembly had at first 
been strongly supported, was now turned, in a 
great measurt*, against ibem. The puljiits being 
chiefly filled with preshytei'ians, or disguised 
royalists, and having long been the scene of 
news and politics, could by no ]icnalties be 
restraiiic:d from declarations unfavourable to 
the established government. Nuiijberless were 
the extravagancies which broke out among the 
people. Everard, a disbanded soldier, having 
preached that the time was now come when tb' 
community of goods would l>e renewed among 
Christians, led out his followers to take possession 
of the land; and being carried before the general 
he refusc*d to salute him ; because be was but his 
fellow creature.^ What seemed more dangerous« 
the army itself was infected with like humours 
[See note (Q) at the end of* this f^oi.] Though 
the levellers had for a time been suppresse- 
by the audacious spirit of Cromwel, they 
still continued to propagate their doctrines 
among the piivate men and inferior officers, 
who pretended a right to be consulted, as 
before, in the administration of the common- 
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wealth. IThey now practised against their officers ' 
the .> same iesson which they had been taught 
against thfe parliament. They framed a rt‘- 
monstrance, and sent five agitators to present 
it to the general and council of war: these 
were cashiered with ignominy by sentence of 
a court-martial. One Lockier, having carried 
his sedition farther, was sentenced to death ; 
but this punishment was so far from quelling 
the mutinous spirit, that above a thousand of 
liis companions showed their adherence to him, 
hy attending his funeral, and wearing in their 
hats black and sea-green ribbons hy way of 
favours. About four thousand assembled at 
Ihirford, under ibc command of Tbotnpson, a 
man formerly condemned for sedition by a 
court-martial, but pardoned by the general. 

C olonel Reymildg, and afCcM'wards Fairfax and 
(’romwel, fell upon them, while unprepared for 
defence, and seduced l>y the appcaram’C of a 
treaty. FoJir hundred were taken prisoners: 
some of them capitally punished: the rest par- 
doned: and this tumultuous spirit, though it 
still lurked in the army, and broke out from 
time to time, seenu'd for the jircscux to be 
suppressed. 

Petitions, framed in the same spirit of oppo- 
sition, were: presented to the pailiament hy 
lieutenant-colonel Lilburn, the person who, for 
flispersing seditious libels, had formerly lieen 
treated with such seventy by the star-chamber, 
llis liberty was at this time as ill-relished by the 
])arliainent, and he was thrown int<» prison, as 
a promoter of sedition and disorder in the com- 
monwealth. The women applied hy petition 
for his release ; hut were now tlesired to mind 
tluir household aila'.rs, and leave the goverii- 
inent of the state to the men. From all 
quarters, the parliament was harassed with |ieti- 
tions of a very free nature, which strongly spoke 
th<‘ sense of the natioti, and proved how ardently 
all ineii longed for the restoration of their laws 
and liberties. Even in a feast, which the city 
gave to the parliament and council of state, it 
was deemed a requisite precaution, if we may 
credit Walker and Dugtlale, to swear all the 
cooks, thrit they would serve nothing but 
)|fholesome food to them. 

The parliament judged it neeessar}^ to en- 
large the laws of high-V't**^soii beyond those 
narrow bounds, within which they had been 
confined during the monarchy. They even 
comprehended verbal offences, nay intentions, 
though they had never appeared in any overt 
act against the state. To affirm the present 
govern men t to be an usurpation, to assert that 
the parliament or council of state were tyran- 
nical or illegal, to endeavour subvening their 
authority, or stirring up sedition against them, 
these offences were declared to be high-treason. 
The power of imprisonment, of which the 
petition of right had bereaved the king, it 
was now found necessary to restore to the 


council of state ; and all the jails in England 
were filled with men whom the jealousies and 
fears of the ruling party had represented as 
dangerous,^ Tlie taxes, continued by the 
new government, and which, being unusual, 
we»e esteemed heavy, increased the general 
ill-will under which it labourf*d. Besides the 
customs and excise, ninety thousand pounds 
a-nionth were levied on land for the subsist- 
ence of the army. The sequestrations and 
compositions of the royalists, the sale of the 
crown lands, and of the dean and chapter 
lands, though they yielded great sums, were 
not sufficient to support the vast expences, 
and, as was suspeeteti, the gr(*at depredations 
of the parliament and their creatures.^ 

Amidst all these difficulties and disturbances, 
the steady mind of Cromwel, without confusion 
or embarnt^sment, still pursued its pur]>o8e. 
While he was collceling an arffiy of twelve 
thousand men In the west of England, he Sent 
to Ireland, under Hcynohls and Venables, a re- 
inforcement of four thousand horse and foot, 
ill order to strengthen Jones, and enable him 
to defeml himself ag.Vmst the marquis of Or- 
mond, who lay at Finglass, and was making 
preparations for the attack of Dublin. lAehi- 
quin, who had now made a treaty with the 
king*s lieutenant, having, with aseparate body, 
taken Tredah, and Dundalk, ^ve a defeat to 
Offarrell who served under O’ N<%I, and to young 
Coot who commanded sogie parliamentaiy 
forces. After he had joined Ris troops to thq 
main army, with whom, for some time, he re. 
iiiained united, Ormond passed the river LiOy, 
and took pt>st at Rathiwines, two miles from 
Dublin, with a view of coinmencingithe siege 
of that city. In order to cut off all farther sup- 
ply from Jones, be had begun the reparation of 
an old fort which lay at the gates of Dublin ; 
and being exhausted with continual fatigue fur 
some days, he had retired to rest, after leaving 
orders to keep his forces under arms, He was 
suddeuty awaked with the noise of firing (?iid 
Aug.) ; and starting from his bed, saw every 
thing already in tumult and confusion. Jones, 
an* excellent officer, formerly a lawyer, had sal- 
lied out with the reinforcement newly arrived ; 
and, attdbking the party employed in repairing 
the fort, he totally routed them, pursue«l the 
advantage, and fell in with the army, which 
had neglected Ormond’s orders. These he soon 
threw into disorder; put them to flight, in 
spite of all the efforts of the lord-lieutenant ; 
chased them off the field ; seised all their tents, 
baggage, ammunition ; and returned victorious 
to Dublin, after killing a thousand men, and 
taking above two thousand prisoners.^ 

This loss, which threw some blemish on the 
military character of Ormond, was irreparable 
to the royal cause. That numerous army 
which, with so much pains and difficulty, the 
lord*lieutena&t had been eoUectlng for asore 
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than a y€Mr» was dispersed in a moment. 
Croinwel .soon after arrived in Dublin, where 
he was welcomed with shouts and rejoicings. 
He hastened to Tredah. That town was well 
fortified : Ormond had thrown into it a good 
garrison of three tiiousand men, under, sir 
Arthur Aston, an ofllcer of reputation. He 
expeuaod that Tredah, lying in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, would first be attempted by 
Cnimwel, and he was desirous to employ the 
enemy some time in that siege, while ht* him- 
self should repair his broken forces. But 
(’romwel knew the importance of dispatch. 
Having made a breach, he ordered a general 
assault. 1'hough twice repulsed with loss, he 
renewed the attack, and himself, along with 
I reton, led on his men. < All opposition was 
overborne by the furious valour of the troops. 
The town was taken sword in *4and ; and 
orders being issued to give no (|uarter, a cruel 
slaf^htcr was made of the garrison. Kveii a 
few, who were saved by the soldiers, satiated 
with blood, were next day miserably butchered 
by orders from the general. One person alone 
of the garrison es(‘Hped to be a messenger of 
this universal havoc and destruction. 

Cpomwel pretended to retaliate by (his 
severe execution the eruclty of the Irish mas- 
sacre: but he well knew, that almost the 
whole garrisodv was English; and his justice 
was only a barbarous policy, in order to terrify 
all other garrisoiKS^from resistance. His policy, 
however, had tile desired effect. Having led 
the army without delay to Wexford, he Ix’gaii 
to batter the town. The garrison, after a 
slight defence, offered to capitulate ; but, 
before th'*y obtained a cessation, they impru- 
dently neglected their guards ; and the English 
army ritshed in upon them. The same severity 
was exercised as at I'redah, 

Everj' town, before which Cromwel presented 
liims(?lf» now opened its gates without resist- 
ance. Ross, though strongly garrisoned, was 
surrendered by lord Taffe. Having! taken 
Estionage, Cromwel threw a bridge over the 
Barrow, and made himself master of Passage 
and Carrie. The English had no farther dif- 
ficulties to encounter than what arose from 
fatigue and the advanced season. Flaxes and 
contagious distempers creeped in among the 
soldiers, who perished in great numbers. Jones 
himself, the brave governor of Dublin, died at 
"Wexford, And Cromwel bad so far advanced 
with his decayed army, that he began to find 
it di&cult either to subsist in the enemy’s 
counti^, or retreat to his own garrisons. Hut 
while he was in these straits, Corke, Kin.SHle, 
and all the English garrisons in Munster, de- 
serted to him, and opening their gates, resolved 
to share the fortunes of their victorious coun- 
trymen. 

■ This desertion of the English put an end to 
Ormond's authority, which was already much 


diminished hy the inisfurtuiies at Dublin, 
Treilah, and Wexford. The Irish, actii^j^ed 
by national and religious prejudices, could no 
longer be kept in obedience hy a protestant 
governor, who was so unsuccessful in all his 
enterprises. Tlie clergy renewed their excom- 
munications again.st him and his adherents, 
and added the terrors of superstition to those 
which arose from a victorious enemy. Crom- 
wel, having received a reinforcement from 
England, again took the field early in the 
spring. He made himself master of Kilkenny 
and ('lontnel, the. only places where he ini't 
with any vigorous rcsist.aiice. Tlie w hole framo 
of the Irish union lieingin a manner dissolved, 
Ormond soon after left the island, and dele- 
gated his authority to Clanricarde, who found 
affairs so desperate as to admit of no remedy. 
The lri«»h were glad to emUrace banishment 
as a refuge. Above 40.000 men passed into 
foreign service; and Cromwel, well pleased to 
free the island from enemies, who never could 
he cordially reconciled to the English, gave 
them full liberty and leisure for their em- 
barkation. 

While Cromwel proeeedeil with such uniii- 
terru)>ted success in Ireland, which in the 
space of nine months he had almost entirely 
subdued, fortune was pieparing for him a new 
scene of victory and triumph in Scotland. 
Cbailes was at the Hague when sir Joseph 
Douglas brought him intelligence that he was 
proclaimed king hy the .Si^ottish parliami'iit. 
At the same time, Douglas informed him of 
the hard conditions annexed to the procla- 
mation, and extremely damped that joy which 
might arise from his being recognised sovereigi. 
in one of bis kingdoms. Charles too consi- 
dered, that those who [pretended to acknow- 
ledge his title, were at that very time in actual 
rebellion against his family, and would he sure 
to intrust very little authority in his hands, 
and scarcely would afibrd him personal liberty 
and security. As the prospect of affairs in 
Ireland was at that time nut unpromising, he 
intended rather to try his fortune in that king- 
dom, from which he expected more dutiful 
submission and obedience. 

Meanwhile he found it expedient to depari^ 
from Holland- The people in the United 
Provinces were much attached to his interests. 
Hesides his eonnexioti with the family of 
Orange, which was extremely ludoved by the 
populace, all men regarded with compassion 
his helpless condition, and expressed the 
greatest abhorrence against the murder of bis 
lather ; a deed to which nothing, they thought, 
but the rage of fanaticism and faction could 
have impelled the parliament. Hut though the 
public in general bore great favour to the king, 
the States were uneasy at bis presence. They 
dreaded the parliament, so formidable by 
. tbeir power, and so prosperous in all their 
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enterprisps. They Apprehended the most preci- 
pitate resolutions from men of such violent and 
haughty dispositions. And* after the murder 
of l)orishuis, they found it still more necessai^ 
to* satisfy the Kni^lisb commonwealth, by re- 
niovins^ the king to a distance from them. 

Dorislaus, though a native of Holland, had 
lived long in England ; and being employed as 
assistant to the high court of justice, which 
condemned the late king, he had risen to 
great credit and favour with the ruling party. 
They sent him envoy to Uullmd; but no 
sooner bad he arrived at the Hagin;, than he 
was set upon by some royalists, chiefly re- 
tainers to Montrose. They rushed into the 
room, where he was sitting with some com* 
pany ; dragged him from the table ; put him to 
death as the first victim to their murdered 
sovereign; very*leisurcly and peaceably sepa- 
rated themselves; and though order's were 
issued by the magistrates to arrest them, these 
were executed with such slowness and reluct- 
ance, that the (M'i mi rials had all of them the 
opportunity of making their escape. 

1650. Charles, having passt'd some time at 
Paris, where no assistance was given him, and 
even few civilities were paid him, made his 
retreat into Jersey, where his authority was 
still acknowledged. Here Winram, laird of 
Liberton, eame to him as deputy from the 
committee of estat<‘s in Scotland, and informed 
him of the condition^ to which he must neces- 
sarily submit before he could be adinittial to 
the exercise of his authority, (.'oiiditions more 
severe weie never imposed by subjects upon 
their sovereign; but a-, the affairs of Ireland 
began to decline, ami the king found it no 
longer safe to venture himself in that island, 
he gave a civil answer to Winram, and desired 
tin; eomiiiissioners to meet him at Breda, in 
order to enter into a treaty with regard to 
these conditions, 

COVENAxNTERS, 

The earls of Cassilis and Lothian, lord 
Curley, the^laird of Liberton, and other com- 
missioners, ai'rivedat Breda; but without any 
l^)wer of treating: the king must submit, 
without reserve, to the terms imposed upon 
him. I'he terms were, ftiat he should issue a 
proclamation, hauishiug from court all excom- 
municated persons, that is, all those who, 
either under Hamilton or Montrose, had ven- 
tured their lives for his family ; that no Eng- 
lish subject who had served against the parlia- 
ment, should be allowed to approach him ; 
that he should bind himself by his rd^al pro- 
•nise to take the covenant; that be should 
ratify all acts of parliament by which presby- 
terian government, the directory of worship, 
the confession of faith, and the catechism, 
were established ; and that in civil affairs he 
voi a. 


should entirely eonforro himself to the direc- 
tion of parliament, and in ecclesiastical, to 
that of the assembly. These proposals, the 
eoinniissiuuers, .after passing some time in ser- 
mons and prayers, in order to express the more 
etermined resolution, very solemnly delivered 
to the king. 

The king’s friends were divided with regard 
to the part which he should act in this critical 
conjutu'ture. Most of his English counsellors 
dissuaded him from accepting conditions so 
disadvantageous and dishonourable. They 
said that the men who now governed Scotland 
were the most furious and bigoted of that party, 
which, notwithstanding his gentle government, 
had iirst excited a rebellion against the late 
king; after the mgst unlimited concessions, 
had renewtfd their rebellion, and stopped the 
progress oj^bis victories in Eiigland ; and after 
he had intrusted his person t(t them in his 
uttermost distress, had hasyly sold him, toge- 
ther with their own honour, to his barbarous 
eiieniies: that they had as yet shown no marks 
of rcpcntauce, and even in the terms which 
they now proposed, displayed the eame anti- 
monarchical principles, and the same jealousy 
of their sovereign, by which they ‘had ever 
been actuated: that notliing (‘ould be more 
dishonourable than that the king, in his first en- 
terprise, should sacrifice, inerelt for the empty 
name of royalty, those principk's fur which his 
father had died a martyr, ^and in which he 
hini.Helf had bech strictly educitted ; that by this 
hypocrisy be might lose the royalists, who 
alone were sincerely attached to him ; but 
ne\ei' w ould gain the p^shyteriaiis, who were 
averse to liis family and his cause, %ad would 
ascribe his compliance merely to policy and 
neee.ssity: that the Scots had refusedfto give 
him any as.surances of their intendiug to restore 
him to the tliroaeof England; and could they 
even be brought to make such an attempt, it 
had sulVieiently appeared, by the event of Ha- 
inilton’s engagement, bow unequal their force 
was to so great au enterprise : that on the first 
check which they should receive, Argyle and 
his partisans would lay hold of the quickest 
exi>edient for reconciling themselves to the 
English parliament, and would betray the king, 
as they had done bis father, intQ the bands of 
his enemies • and that, however desperate the 
royal cause, it inust*still be regarded as highly 
imprudent in the king to make a sacrifice of 
his honour; where the sole purchase was to 
endanger his life or liberty. 

The earl of Laiieric, now duke of Hamilton, 
the earl of Lauderdale, and others of that 
parly, who bad been banished their country 
fur the late engagement, were then with the 
king; and being desirous of returning home 
in his retinue, they joined the opinion of the 
young duke of Buckingham, and earnestly 
pressed him to submit to the condition^ 

Bn 
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required of him. It was urged, that nothing 
would more gratify the king's enemies than to 
see liim fall into the snare laid for him, and 
by so scrupulous a nicety, leave the possession 
of his doininioiis to those who desired but a 
pretence for excluding him-: that Argyle, pot 
daring so far to oppose the bent of the nation 
as to throw off all allegiance to his sovereign, 
had embraced this expedient, by which he 
hoped to make Charles dethrone himself, and 
refuse a kingdom which was offered him : that 
it was not to be doubted but the same national 
spirit, assisted by Hamilton and his party, 
would rise still higher in favour of their prince 
after he had iiitnisted himself to their fidelity, 
and would much abate the rigour of the con- 
ditions now imposed upon, him : that whatever 
might be the present intentions of the ruling 
party, they must unavoidably be e;agaged in a 
war with l^iit,laiid, and must accept the assist- 
ancti of the king's friends of all parties, in 
order to support themselves against a power 
80 much superior: that how much soever a 
steady, uniform conduct might have been suit- 
able to the advanced age and strict engage- 
ments of the late king, no one would throw 
any blame on a young prince for complying 
with conditions which necessity had extorted 
from him : that even the rigour of those prin- 
ciples professed by his father, though with 
some it had et;alted his character, had been 
extremely prejudicial to his interests; nor 
could any thin'g be more serviceable to the 
royal cause, than to give all parties room to 
hope for more equal and more indulgent 
maxims of government: and that where affairs 
were red(^ced to so desperate a situation, dan- 
gers ought little to be regarded; and the 
king's Ifonour lay rather in showing some early 
symptoms of courage and activity, than in 
chousing strictly a party aiaong theological 
controversies, with which it might be sup- 
posed, he was as yet very little acquainted. 

These arguments, seconded by the advice of 
the queen-mother and of the prince of Orange, 
the king's brother in-law, who both of them 
thought it ridiculous to refuse a kingdom 
merely from regard to episcopacy, had great 
influence on Charles. But what chiefly de- 
termined him to comply was the account 
brougtit him of the fate of Montrose, who, 
wiUi all the circumstances of rage and con- 
tumely, had been put to death by his zealous 
countrymen. Though in this instance the king 
saw more evidently the furious spirit by which 
the Soots were actuated, he had now no farther 
resource, and was obliged to grant whatever 
was demanded of him* 

MONTROSE TAKEN PRISONER. 

Montrose, having laid down his arms at 
tbs eotnuiaiid of- the late king, had retired. 


into France, and, contrary to his natural dis- 
position, had lived for some time unactive at 
Paris. He there became acquainted with the 
famous cardinal de Retz ; and that penetrating 
judge celebrates him in his memoirs as one of 
those heroes, of whom there are no longer 
any remains in the world, and who are only to 
be met with in Plutarch. Desirous of im- 
proving his martial genius, be took a journey 
to Germany, was caressed by the emperor, re- 
ceived the rank of inareschal, and proposed to 
levy a regi ment for the imperial service. W bile 
employed for that purpose in the Lk>w Coun- 
tries, he heard of the tragical death of the 
king; and at the same time received from his 
young master a renewal of his commission of 
captain general in Scotland.^ His ardent and 
daring spirit needed but this authority to put 
him in action. He gathered followers in Hol- 
land and the north of Germany, whom his 
great reputation allured to him. The king of 
lienmark and duke of Holstein sent him some 
small supply of money : the queen of Sweden 
furnished him with arms : the prince of Orange 
with ships: and Montrose, hastening his en- 
terprise, lest the king's agreement with the 
Soots should make him revoke his commission, 
he set out for the Orkneys with about 50U men, 
most of them Germans. These were all the 
preparations which he could make against a 
kingdom, settled in domestic peace, supported 
by a disciplined army, fully apprized of his en- 
terprise, and prepared against him. Some of 
his retainers having told him of a prophecy, 
tliat to him and him alone it was reserved to 
restore the king*s authority in all his dominions: 
he lent a willing ear to suggestions whicli, 
however ill-grounded or improbable, were so 
conformable to bis own daring character. 

He armed several of the inhabitants of the 
Orkneys, though au unwarlike people, and 
carried them over with him to Caithness; 
hoping that the general afl'ection to the king's 
service, and the fame of his former exploits, 
would make the Highlanders flock to his 
standard. But all men were now harasst^d 
and fatigued with wars and disorders : many 
of those who formerly adhered to him, bad 
been severely punished by the coveiiaiiterif: 
and no prospect of success was entertained in 
opposition to so great a force as was drawn 
together against him. But however weak 
Montrose's army, the memory of past events 
struck a great terror into the committee of 
estates. They immediately ordered Lesley and 
Holbome to march against him witli an army 
of 4000 men. Strahan was sent before, with 
a body of cavalry, to check his progress. He 
fell unexpectedly on Montrose, who bad no 
horse to bring him intelligence. The royalists 
were put to flight; all of them either killed 
or taken prisoners; and Montrose himself, 
having put on the disguise of a peasant, was 
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perfidiously delivered into the nands of his 
enemies, by a friend to whom he had intrusted 
bis person. 

All the insolence which success can produce 
in ungenerous minds, was exercised by the 
covenanters against Montrose, whom they so 
much hated and so much dreaded. Theologi- 
cal antipathy farther increased their indignities 
towards a person, whom they regarded as 
impious on account of the excommunication 
whicdi had been pronounced against him. 
Lesley led him about for several days in the 
same low habit under which he had disguised 
himself. The vulgar, wherever he passed, 
were instigated to reproach and vilify him. 
When be came to Edinburgh, every circum- 
stance of elaborate rage and insult was put in 
practice by order of the parliament. At the 
gate of the city he was met by the magistrates, 
and put into a new cart, purposely made with 
A high chair or hetich, where he was placed, 
that the people might have a full view of him. 
He was bound with a cord, drawn over his 
breast and shoulders, and fastened through 
holes made in the cart. The hangman then 
took od' the hat of the noble prisoner, and rofie 
himself before the cart in his liv<*ry, and with 
his bonnet on $ the other officers, who were 
taken prisoners with the marquis, walking two 
and two before them. 

The populace, more generous and humane, 
when they saw so mighty a change of fortune 
in this great man, so lately their dread and 
terror, into whose hands the magistrates, a 
few years before, had delivered on their knees 
the keys of the city, were struck with com- 
passion, and viewed luin with silent tears and 
admiration. The preachers, next Sunday, ex- 
claimed against this movement of rebel nature, 
as they termed it { and reproached the people 
with their profane tenderness towards the 
capital enemy of piety and religion. 

When he was carried before the parliament, 
which was then sitting, Loudon, the chancellor, 
in a violent declamation, reproached him with 
the breach of the national covenant, which he 
had subscribed ; his rebellion against God, the 
king, and file kingdom ( and the many horrible 
murders, treasons, and impieties for which he 
uras now to be brought to condign panishinciit. 
Montrose in his answer ^maintained the same 
superiority above his enemies, to which by his 
fame and great actions, as well as by the con- 
sciousness of a good cause, he was Justly en- 
titled. He told the parliament, that since the 
king, as he was informed, hail so far avowed 
their authority, as to enter into treaty with 
them, he now appeared uqcovered before their 
tribunal ; a respect which, while they stood in 
open dehance to their sovereign, they would 
in vain have r^uired of him. That he acknow- 
ledged, with infinite shame and remorse, the 
errors of his early conduct, when their plausible 
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prel inees bad seduced him to tread with them 
the paths of rebellion, and bear arms against 
his prince and country. That his following 
services, he hoped, had sufficiently testified his 
repentance ; and his death would now atone 
for that guilt, the only one with which he 
could justly reproach himself. That lu all his 
warlike enterprises be wtis warranted by that 
commission, which he had received from his 
and their master, against whose lawful autho- 
rity they had erected their standard. That to 
venture his life for his sovereign was the least 
part of his merit : he had even thrown down 
his arms in obedience to the sacred commands 
of the king ; and had resigned to them the 
victory, which, in defiance of all their efforts, 
be was still enabled to dispute with them. 
That no blood had ever been shed by him but 
ill the ficli^ of b.ittle ; and many persons were 
now in his eye, many now dareikto pronounce 
sentence of death upon him, whose life, for- 
feited by the laws of war, he had formeily 
saved from the fury of the soldiers. That he 
was sorry to find no better testimony of their 
return to allegiance than the murder of so 
faithful a subject, in whose death the king’s 
commission must be at once so highly injured 
and affronted. That as to himself, they hail 
ill vain endeavoured to vilify and degrade him 
by all their studied indignities! the justice of 
his cause, he knew, would eniii4>leany fortune; 
nor had he other affiiction than to see the au- 
thority of bis prince, with*\diich he was in- 
vested, treated with so much ignominy. And 
that he now joyfully followed, by a like unjust 
sentence, his late sovereign; and should be 
happy if, in his future destiny, he co^ld fallow 
him to the same blissful mansions, where his 
piety and humane virtues had al ready ,siivitUout 
doubt, secured him an eternal recompense. 

Montrose's sentence was next pronounced 
against him, ** That he, James Graham (fur 
this was the only name they vouchsafed to 
give bgn), '* should next day be carried to 
Edinburgh cross, and there be hanged on a 
gibbet, thirty feet high, fur the space of three 
hours ; then be taken down, his head be cut 
off upon a scaffold, and affixed to the prison : 
his legs gnd arms be stuck up on the four chief 
towns of the kingdom : his body be buried in 
the place appropriated for common malefactors ; 
except the church, upon his repentance, should 
take off his excommunication." 

The clergy, hoping that the terrors of iin* 
mediate death had now given them an lidvan- 
tage over their enemy, flocked about him, and 
insulted over bis fallen fortunes. They pror 
nounced his damnation, and assured him, that 
the judgment, which he was so soon to suffer, 
would prove but an easy prologue to that 
which he must undergo hereafter. They next 
ol^ered to pray with him : but he was too well 
a^uainted with those forms of imprecation 
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which they called prayers, “ Lord, vouchsafe 
yet to touch the obdurate heart of this proud 
iiicoiTigible sinner; this wicked, perjured, 
traitoious, and profane person, who refuses to 
hearken to the voice of thy church.** Such 
were the petitions, which, he expected, tjiiey 
would, aecording: to custom, oIFer up for him. 
ide told them, tiiat they were a niiserahly de- 
luded and deludiii!!^ people; and would shortly 
brin^ their country under the most insupport- 
able servitude, to which any nation had ever 
been reduced. “ For my p?irt,** added he, 
“ I am much prouder to have my head affixed to 
the place where it is sentenced to stand, than 
to have my picture hang in the king’s bed- 
chaniher. So far from lieing sorry that my 
quarters aie to be sent ,to four cities of the 
kingdom ; 1 wish I had limbs enow to be dis- 
persed into all the cities of Christt'v.doin, there 
to remain as Icstimoiiies in favour of the cause 
for*which I suffer.*,’ This sentiment, that very 
evening, while in prison, he threw into verse. 
The poem re.mains ; a signal monumfuit of his 
heroic spirit, and no desjiicablc proof of his 
poetical genius. 

Now (2 1 St May) was led forth, amidst Hit 
insults of his enemies and the tears of the 
people, this man of illustrious birth, and of the 
greatest renown in the nation, to suffer, l(>r his 
adhering to tld laws of his country, and tl^e 
rights of his so;^ereign, the ignominious death 
destined to the meanest malefactor. Kvery 
attempt, which*ebe inso)en<*e of the governing 
party had madt' to subdue his spirit, had 
hitherto proved fruitless: they made jet one 
effort more, in this la&t and melancholy scene, 
when all, enmity, arising from motives merely 
human, is coiiiinonly softened and disarmed. 
The exesiutioner brought that book, which had 
been published in elegant Latin, of his great 
military aetions, and tied it by a cord about 
his neck. Montrose smiled at this new instance 
of their malice. He thanked them, however, 
for their oiheious zeal ; and said, that Jie bore 
this testimony of his braverj' and loyalty with 
more pride than he had ever worn the garter. 
Having asked, whether they had any more in- 
dignities to put upon him, and renewing some 
devout ejaculations, he patiently endured the 
la^t act of the executioner. 

Thus perished, in the thirty-eighth year of 
his age, the gallant marquis of Montrose; the 
man whose military genius, both by valour and 
cuiidurt, had shone forth beyond any which, 
during- these civil disorders, had appeared in 
the three kingdoms. The finer arts too, he 
had, ill his youth, successfully cultivated ; and 
whatever was sublime, elegant, or noble, 
touched his great soul. Nor was he insensible 
to the pleasures cither of society or of love. 
Something, however, of the vast and unhminded 
characterised bis actions and deportment; and 
it was merely by an heroic effort of duty, that 


he brought his mind, impatient of superiority, 
and even of equality, to pay such unlimited 
submission to the will of his sovereign. 

The vengeance of the covenanters was not 
satisfied with Montrose’s execution. Urrey, 
whose inconstancy now led him to take part 
with the king, suffered about the same time : 
Spottiswood of J)uersie, a youth of eighteen, 
sir Francis Hay of Dalgetie, and colonel Sih- 
bald, all of them of birth and character, under- 
went a like fate. These were taken prisoners 
with Montrose. The marquis of Huntley, about 
a year before, hud also fallen a victim to the 
severity of the covenanters. 

The ]>as»t scene displays in a full light the 
barbarity of this tbeologii'al faction ; the sequel 
will bufficiently display their absunlity. 

The king, in coiisequtuiee of his agreement 
with the commissioners of Scotland, set s.dl 
for that country (2.1 rd June;) and being es- 
corted by seven Dutch sViips of, war, who were 
sent to guard the herring fishery, he arrived in 
the frith of Ooniarty, Before he was perinitlt'd 
to land, he was n^quired to .sign the covenant ; 
and niaiiy sermons and lectures were made him, 
exhorting him to persevere in that holy coufe- 
deracy.*^ 1 1 amiltoii, Lauderdale, Dumrernding, 
and other noblemen of that party whom they 
I'ulled Engagers, were immediately separated 
from him, and obliged to retire to their houses, 
where •they lived in a private manner, without 
trust or authority. None of hit English friends, 
who had served his father, were allowed to re- 
main in the kingdom. 'J'heking himself found 
that he was considered as a mere pagiuinl of 
state, and that the few reniaiiis of royalty 
which he possessed, served only to draw on him 
the greater indignities. One of the quarters of 
Montrose, his faithful sen^ant, who had borne 
his commission, had been sent to Aberdeen, and 
was still allowed to hangover the gates when he 
passed by that pla<*p.'‘ The general assembly, 
and afterwards the committee of estates and 
the army, who were entirely governed by the 
assembly, set forth a publicdeclaration, in which 
they protested, “ that they did not espouse any 
malignant quarrel or parly, but fought merely 
on their former grounds or principles ; that 
they diselaitned all the sins and guilt of th(! 
king, and of his house ; nor would they own 
him or his interest, otherwise than with a sub- 
ordination to God, and so far as he owned and 
prosc(‘uted the (*ause of God, and acknow- 
ledged the sins of his house, and of his former 
ways.” ‘ * 

The king, lying entirely at mercy, and 
having no assurance of life or liberty, fartbiT 
than was agreeable to the fancy of these aus- 
tere zealot. s, w.'is constrained to embrace ^ 
measure, which nothing but the necessity of 
his affairs, :uh1 his great youtli and inexpe- 
rience could excuse. He issued a declaration, 
such as they required of him.'* (iGth AugJ 
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He then* pave thanks for the merciful dispen- 
sations of providence, hy which he was reco- 
vered from the snare of evil counsel, had at- 
t. lined a full persuasion of the righteousness of 
tlie covejiant, and was induced to cast himself 
and his interests wholly upon God. He desired 
to be deeply humbled atid afflictetl in spirit, 
because of his father's following wi(‘ked mea- 
sures, opposing the covenant ainl the work of 
reformation, and shedding the blood »)f God’s 
]*eo}de thi'oiighout all his dominions. He 
l.nnented the idolatry of his motlier, and the 
toleration of it in his father’s house; a matter 
of great often ee, he saiti, to all the jirotestanf 
churches, and a great provocation to him who 
isajealotis God, visiting the sins of the fat her 
upon the children, lie professed, that he would 
have no enemies hut the enemies of the cove- 
nant ; and that tie <letested all popery, super- 
stition, prelacy, heresy, sehism, and profane- 
iiess : and was resolved not to tolerate, nuudi 
less to countenance, any of them in any of 
his dominions. He declared, that he should 
never love or favour thos.e who hail so little 
eonseicnee as to follow his interests, in prefer- 
ence to the gospel and the kingdom of,lesits 
rhrist. And he expressed his hope, that, 
whatever ill success his former guilt niiglit have 
drawn upon his cause, yet noiv, having ob- 
tained mercy to be on God’s side, and ti> ae- 
knr>w ledge his own cause suhordinate tothat of 
God, divine pro\ idenec would crown his arin-» 
with victory. 

Still the I’oveuantcrs and the tftergy were 
diftident of the king's siricerify. I'he facility 
which he discoven'd in yielding whatever was 
reipiired of him, iiia<le them suspect, that he 
rejiarded all his concessions inerelv as ridi- 
culous farces, to which he must tif necessity 
suhiiiit. They had aiiotlier trial prepared for 
him. Instead of the solemnity of his coro- 
nation, which was delayi'd, tluy w'ere resolved 
that he should pass through a public humilia- 
tion, and do penance before the whole people. 
They sent him twelve articles of repentance, 
whieh he was to acknowledge ; and the kiiig|had 
agreed, Iha^ he would submit to this indignity. 
The various transgressions of his father and 
t?l*andfather, together with the idolatry of his 
nioiher, are again enumerated and aggravated 
in these articles ; and farther declarations were 
insisted on, that he sought the restoration of 
rights for the sole advancement of religion, 
and in subordination to the kingdom of Christ.*^ 
In short, having exalted the altar above the 
throne, and brought royalty under their feet, 
the clergy were resolved to trample on it, and 
vilify it, by every instance of contumely, which 
their present influence enabled them to im- 
pose upon their unhappy prince. 

Charles in the mean lime found his autho- 
rity fMitirely annihilated, as well as his cha- 
racter degraded. He was consulted iti no public 


measure. He was not called to assist at any 
councils. His favour was sufficient to dis- 
credit any pretender to office or advancement. 
All €*fforts which he made to unite tVie oppoi 
site parties, increased the suspicion which the 
cov^manters had eiiteitained of him, as if he 
were not entirely their own. Argyle, who hy 
Buhileties and eornplianees, was partly led and 
partly governed by this wild faction, still 
turned a deaf ear to all advances whieh the 
king made to enter into confidence with him. 
jijotigwtnts and continued to be the 

obie<*i.s of general hatred and persecution ; and 
whoever was obnoxious to the clergy, failed 
not to have «>iie or other of these epithets 
affixed to him. The fanaticism which prevailed, 
being so full of soiir#nd angry principles, and 
so overcharged with various antipathies, had 
acquired a^iiew object of abhorrence: these 
were the Soren'ers. Si> prevaftnt was the 
opinion of witchcraft, that, great numh^s, 
accused of that i-rime, were burnt hy sentence 
of the magistrates throughout all parts of 
Scotland. Ill a village near Berwic, which 
contained only fourteen houses, fourteen per- 
sons were punished hy fire;*'* and it became a 
science, every where iniieh studied and culti- 
vated, to distinguish a true witch by proper 
trials and symptoms.*^ 

'I'he advance of the Englisl. army under 
(Vomwcl WHS not .able to appease or soften 
the animosities among the ji^rties in Scotland. 
The clergy were still reso!ut#to exclude all 
but their more zealous adherents. As soon as 
the English parliament fbund that the treaty 
between the king and t^e Scots w'ould pro- 
bably terminate in an acconimodatj^n, they 
made preparations for a war which, they saw, 
would in the end prove inevitable. Citimwel, 
having broken the force and courage of the 
Irish, was sent for; and he left the command 
of Ireland to Iretoii, who governed that king, 
dom in the character of deputy, and with vigi- 
kaiice and industry persevered in the work of 
subduing and expelling the natives. 

It was expected that Fairfax, who still re- 
tained the name of general, would continue 
to act against Scotland, and appear at the head 
of the fonces; a station for which he was well 
qualified, and where alone be made any figure. 
But Fairfax, though he had allowed the army 
to make use of his name in murdering their 
sovereign, and offering violence to the par- 
liament, had etitertained unsurmount able 
scruples against invading the Scots, 
he considering as zealous presbyterians, and 
united to England by the sacred bands of the 
covenant. He was farther disgusted at the 
extremities into which he had already been 
hurrit'd ; and was confirmed in his repug- 
nance by the exhortations of his wife, who had 
great influence over him, and was hertel. 
much governed by the presbyterian clergy 
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A cotnntittep of parliament was sent to reason 
with him ; and Cromwel was of the number. 
In vain did they urge that the Sruts had first 
broken tlie covenant by their invasion of Eng- 
land under Hamilton; and that they would 
surely renew their hostile attempts, if not pre- 
vented by the vigorous measures of the com- 
monwealth. Cromwel, who knew the rigid 
inflexibility of Fairfax in every thing which he 
regarded as matter of principle, ventured to 
solicit him with the utmost earnestness ; and 
be went so far as to shed tears of grief and vex- 
ation on the occasion. No one could suspect 
any ambition in the man who laboured so zea- 
lously to retain his general in that high offire 
which, he knew, he himself was entitled to 
fill. The same warmth temper which made 
Cromwel a frantic enthusiast, rendered him 
the most dangerous of hypocrites ; and it was 
to this turn df mind, as much as to his courage 
anlf capacity, tliat he owed alt his wonderful 
successes. By the contagious ferment of his 
zeal, he engaged every one to c<»-operate with 
him in his measures ; and entering easily and 
affectionately into every part which he was 
disposed to act, he' was enabled, even after 
multiplied deceit to cover, under a tempest 
of passion, all his emoked schemes and pro- 
found artifices. 

Fairfax faas'^ig resigned his commission, it 
was bestowed Cromwel, who was declared 
captain-general o( all the forces in England. 
This commatiif, in a comiiionwcaltli, which 
stood entirely by arms, was of the utmost im- 
portance ; and Was the chief step which this 
ambitious politician# had yet made towards 
sovereign power. He immediately marched 
his forces, and entered Scotland with au army 
of 16V)()t) men. 

The command of the Scottish army w.'w 
given to Lesley, an experienced officer, w!»o 
formed a very pmper plan of defence. He in- 
trenched himself in a fortified camp between 
Edinburgh and Leith, and took care to*’re move 
from the counties of Morse and tlie Lothians 
€very thing which could serve to the sulisistence 
of the English army. Cromwel advanced to 
the Scotch camp, and endeavoured by every' 
expedient to bring Lesley to a battle :Hhe pru- 
dent Scotchman knew that, though superior 
in numbers, his army was much inferior In dis- 
cipline to the English ; and he carefully kept 
himself within his intrenchments. By skir- 
mishes and small rencounters he tried to con- 
firm *'the spirits of his soldiers; and he was 
successful in these enterprises. His army 
* daily increased both in numbers and courage. 
The king came to the camp ; and having ex- 
erted himself in an action, gained on the affec- 
tions of the soldiery, who were more desirous 
of serving under a young prince of spirit and 
vivacity, than under a committee of talking 
fiiwii-men. The clergy were alarmed. They 


ordered Charles immediately to leave the 
camp. They also fuirged it carefully of about 
4000 Malignants and Engagers^ whose zeal 
had led them to attend the king, and who 
Were the soldiers of chief credit and experience 
in the nation. They then concluded, that 
they had an army composed entirely of saints, 
and could not be beaten. They murmured 
extremely, not only against their prudent ge- 
neral, but also against the Lord, on account of 
his delays in giving them deliverance and 
they plainly told him, that if he would not 
save them from the English sectaries, he 
should no longer be their God.'* An advan- 
tage having offered itself on a Sunday, they 
hindered the general from making use of it, 
lest he should involve the nation in the guilt 
of sabbath- breaking. 

Cromwel found himself in a very bad situ- 
ation. He had no provisions hut what he re- 
ceived by sea. He had not had the precaution 
to bring these in siifhciciit cpiantities ; and liis 
army was reduced to diflieiilties. He retired 
to Dunbar. l^iCsley followed him, and encamped 
on the heights of Lamermnre, which overlook 
that town. There lay many diflieiilt passes 
between Duiiharand Berwie, and of these Les- 
ley had taken possession. The English general 
was reduced to extremities. He had even 
embraced a resolution of sending by sea all his 
foot afld artillery to England, and of breaking 
through, at all hazards, with his cavalry. The 
madness of the Scottish eeelesiastics saved him 
from this loss and dishonour. 

BATTLE OF DUNBAR. Stpl, .3. 

Night and day the ministers had been 
wrestling with the Lord in prayer, as they 
termed it; and they faneied that they had at 
last obtained the victory. Revelations, they 
said, were made them, that the .sectarian and 
heretical army, higelher with Agag, meaning 
Cromwel, was delivered into their hands. 
Upon the faith of these visions, they forced 
their gimeral, in spite of his remonstrances, to 
descend into the plain, with a view of attack 
iiig the English in their retreat. Cromwel^y 
looking through a glass, saw the enemy’s camp 
in motion ; and foretold, without the help of 
revelations, that the Lord had delivered them 
into hands. He gave orders immediately 
for an attack. In this battle it was easily ob- 
served, that nothing in military actions, can 
supply the place of discipline and experi- 
ence ; and that, in the presence of real danger, 
where men are not accustumed to it, the fumes 
of enthusiasm presently dissipate, and lose 
their influence. The Scots, though double in 
number to the English, were soon put to flight, 
and pursued with great slaughter. The chief» 
if not only, resistance was made by one regi- 
ment of Highlanders, that pari of the army 
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which was the least infected with fanaticism. 
N() victoiy could be mure complete than this 
which was obtained by Cromwel. Aliout 3000 
of the enemy were slain, and 9000 taken pri- 
soners. Cromwel pursued his advantage, and 
took possession of Edinburgh and Leith. The 
remnant of tSe Scottish army fled to Stirling. 
The approach of the winter season, and an 
ague, which seized Cromwel, kept him from 
pushing the victory any farther, 

'I'he clergy made great lamentations, and 
told the Lord, that to them it was little to sacri- 
flee their lives and estates, but to him it was a 
great loss to siiftcr his elect to be destroyed.*® 
They published a declaration, containing the 
cause of their late misfortunes. These visr 
latiuns they ascribed to the manifold provo- 
cations of the king's house, of which they feared 
be had not yet thoroughly repented ; the secret 
intrusion of nialignanls into the king's family, 
anrl even into the camp’; the leaving ofa most 
malignant and profane guard of horse, who, 
b<;mg sent for to be purged, (‘ame two days be> 
fort the defeat, and were allowed to light with 
the army; the owning of the king's (juarrel hy 
many without subordination to religion and li- 
berty ; and the carnal self-keeping of some, toge- 
ther with the neglectof family prayers by others. 

Cromwel, having been so successful in the 
war of the sword, took up the pen against the 
Scottish eoclesiasties. He wTote them some 
polemical letters, in which lie niaintaiiied the 
chief points of the independent theology, lie 
took care likewise to retort on them their fa- 
vourite argument of providence; and asktul 
them, Whether the Lord had not declared 
against theni.^ But ile* ministers thought that 
the same events, whieli to their eueiiiios were 
judgments, to them were trials; and they 
replied, that the Lord had only hid his face, for 
a time, from Jacob. But Cromwel insisted that 
the appeal had biH;ii made to God in the most 
express and solemn iiiamier, and that, in the 
flctils of Dunbar, an irrevocable decision had 
been awarded in favour of the English army.*'*® 
1651. The defeat of the Scots was regarded 
by till! ki«^ as a fortunate event. The armies, 
which fought on both sides, were almost equally 
\iis enemies; and the vauqiiisbed were now 
obliged to give him some more authority, and 
ajiply to him for support. The parliament 
was siiiiinioned to meet at St. Johnstone's. 
Hamilton, Lauderdale, and all the Engagers 
were admitted into court and camp, on con- 
dition of doing public penance and expressing 
repentance for thei r late transgressions. Some 
Maligiiants also ereeped .n under various pre- 
tences. * The intended humiliation or penance 
of the king was changed into the ceremony of 
his coronation, which was performed at Scone, 
with great pomp and solemnity (1st Jan.) 
Blit amidst all this appearance of respect, 
Charles remaiiiad in the hands of the most rigid 


covenanters : and though treated with civility 
and courtesy by Argyle, a man of parts and 
address, he was little better than a prisoner, 
and was still exposed to all the rudeness and 
pedantry of the ecclesiastics. 

This young prince was in a situation which 
vei^ ill suited his temper and disposition. All 
those good qualities which he possessed, bis af- 
fability, his wit, his gaiety, his gentleman- like, 
disengaged behaviour, were here so many 
vices ; and his love of ease, liberty, and plea- 
sure, was reganied as the highest enormity. 
Though artful in the practice of courtly dissi- 
mulation, the sanctified style was utterly un- 
known to him ; and lie never could mould bis 
deportment into that starched grimace, which 
the covenanters rec||Ltred as an infallible mark 
of conversion. 'I'he duke of Buckingham was 
the only |;^iiglish courtier allowed to attend 
him ; and, by his ingenious talent for ridicule, 
he had rendered himself extremely agrciflible 
to his master. While so many objects of deri- 
sion surrounded them, it was diflicult to be 
altogether iuseiihiblc to the temptation, and 
wholly to siip]>ress the laugh. Obliged to at- 
tend from morning to night at prayers and 
sermons, they betrayed evident symptoms of 
weariness or contempt. The clergy never 
could esteem the king sufliciciitly regenerated; 
and by coiilinual exhortatious^remoiistrances, 
and repriiuaiids, they still eiid^voui*ed to bring 
him to a juster sense of his spiritual duty. 

The king's passion for the fair could not alto- 
gether be restrained. He had once becu ob- 
served using some familiarities with a young 
woman; and a cuinmi^tee of ministers was 
appointed to reprove him for a bc^iaviour so 
unbeeotiiing a cov'eiianted monarch. The 
spokesman of the coiiiinittee, one Douglas, 
began with a severe aspect, informed the king 
that great scandal had been given to the godly, 
enlarged on the heinous nature of sin, and con- 
cluded with exhorting bis msyesty, whenever 
he wa^ disposed to amuse himself, to bt more 
careful, for the future, in shutting the windows. 
This delicacy, so unusual to the place and to 
the character of the man, was remarked by 
the king; and he never forgot the obligation. 

The king, shocked at all the indignities, and, 
perhaps, still more tired with all the formalities, 
to which he was obliged to submit, made an at- 
tempt to regain his liberty. General Middleton, 
at the head of some royalists, being proserilied 
by the covenanters, kept in the mountains, ex- 
pecting some opportunity of serving his ftiaster. 
The king resolved to join this body. He se- 
cretly made his escape from Argyle, and fled 
towards the Highlands. Colonel Moutgoiiicr}', 
with a troop of horse, was sent in pursuit of 
him. He overtook the king, and pcrsuadcil 
liini to return. The royalists being too weak 
to support him, Charles was the more easily 
induced to comply. incident procured 
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hini afterwards better treatment and more 
authority ; the covenanters being afraid of 
driving him, by their rigours, to some despe- 
rate resolution. Argyle renewed his courtship 
to the king, and the king, with equal dissimu- 
latioti, pretended to repose great confidcnc:(> in 
Argyle. He even went so far as to dr(»p hints 
of his intention to many' that noblemans 
daughter: but he had to do with a man too 
wise to be scdiu'ed by such gross artifices. 

As soon as the season would permit, the 
Scottish army was assemhlcd under Hamilton 
and Lesley; and the king was allowed to join 
the camp. The forces of the western counti«‘s, 
notwithstanding the imminent danger which 
threatened their country, were resolute not to 
unite their cause with thtt of an army which 
admitted any engagers or tnalignaiits among 
them ; and they kept in ahodya])art>undcTKcr. 
Thev called themselves the Protesters , and 
their frantic clergy declaimed e<pially .against 
the king and against C’romwel. The other 
party were denominated licsotutwners : and 
these distinctions continued long after to di- 
vide and agitate the kingdom. 

Charles encamped at the T*>rwood ; and his 
generals resolved to conduct themselves by the 
same cautious maxims which, .so long as they 
were embraced, had lieeii successful during 
the former cathpaign. The town of Stirling 
lay at his backf and tlic whole north supplied 
him with provisiops. Strong intrcnchnicnts 
defended his fr6nt ; and it was in vain that 
Cromwel made every attenqit to bring him to 
an engagement. After losing much time, the 
English general sent J.<aiiil)ert over the frith 
into Fife, with an intention of cutiiiig off the 
pnnisionsof the enemy. Lambert fell upon 
llolhorne and Brown, who commanded a party 
of tlie Scots, and put them to rout with great 
slaughter. Cromwel also passed over with his 
whole army ; and lying at the hack of the king, 
made it impossible for him to keep his post any 
longer. 

Charles, reduced to despair, embraced a re- 
solution worthy of a young prince contending 
for empire. Having the way open, he resolved 
immediately to march into England ; where he 
expected that all his friends, and all those who 
were discontented with the present government, 
would flock to his standard. He persuaded 
the generals to enter into the same views; 
and with one consent the army, to the number 
of 14,000 men, rose from their camp, and 
advanced by great joumeyb towards the south. 

('romwel was surprised at this movenieiit of 
the royal army. Wholly intent on offending 
his enemy, he bad exposed his friends to im- 
niiiieiit danger, and saw the king with nume- 
rous forces marching into England ; where his 
presence, from the general hatred which pre- 
vailed against the parliaiiient, was capable of 
f roduciiig some great revolution. But if this 


conduct was an oversight in Cromwel, he 
quickly repaired it by his vigilance and activity. 
He dispatched letters to the parliumcnt, ex- 
horting them not to be dismayed at the ap- 
proach of the Scots: he sent orders every 
where for asseinbling forces 40 o[>pose the 
king; he ordered Lambert with a bofly of ca- 
valry to hang upon the rear of the royal army, 
and infest their march : and he himself, leaving 
Monk with 7000 men to complete the reduc- 
tion of Scotland, followed the king with all 
the expedition po.ssiblc 

Ch.arles found himself disappointed in his 
expectations of increasing bis army. The 
Scots, terrified at the pros^joct of so hazardous 
an enterprise, fell off in great luiinhers. I'he 
English presbytcriaiis, haxiiig no warning 
given them of the king's approach, were not 
prepared to join him. To the royalists, thi.s 
measure was equally unexpected ; and they 
were farther deterred from joining the Scot- 
tish army, hy the orders which the committee 
of iiiiiiisters had issued, not to admit any, even 
in this desperate extremity, who would not 
subscribe the co\euaut. 'riie call of Oerby, 
lea\ingthe Isle of M.\n, where he had hitherto 
maintained his iiidcpciideiicc, was employed 
in levying forces in ( hesbire and Lancashire ; 
hut was soon suppiesscd by a party of the par- 
liamentary army. And the king, when he 
arrived* at Worcc.stcr, found that his forces, 
extremely harassed by a hasty .and fatiguing 
niarcli, were not more numerous than when 
he rose fianii his camp in the Torwood. 

THE BATTLE (^F WORCESTER. Sept. 3. 

Such is the influence of cstaljlished govern- 
ment, that the commonwealth, though founded 
in usurpation the most unjust and unpopular, 
had authority sufliciei»t to rai.se every where 
the militia of the counties; and these, united 
with the regular forces, bent all their efforts 
ag.*iinst the king. With an army of about 
30,000 men, Cromwel fell upon Worcester ; 
and attacking it on all sides, and meeting 
with little rcsist;uiec, except from vluke Ha- 
milton and general Middleton, broke in upoii^ 
the disordered royalisl.s. The streets of the 
city were strewi'd with dc.id. Iiatnilton, a 
nobleman of bravery and honour, was mortally 
wounded; Massey wounded and taken pri- 
soner; tlie king himself, having given many 
proofs of personal valour, was obliged to fly. 
The whole Scottish army was either killed or 
taken prisoners. The country people, inflamed 
with national antipathy, j)ut to death the few 
th.*it escaped from the field of hatllc. 

THE KING’S ESCAPE. 

Thk king left Worcester at six oMock in 
the afternoon, and, without halting, travelled 
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about twenty-six miles, in company with fifty who was ill of an ague ; and she begtfed a pri- 
or sixty of his frientls. To provide for his vate room for him, where he might be quiet, 
safety, he thought it best to separate himself Though Charles kept himself retired in this 
from his companions; and he left them with- chamber, the butler, one Pope, soon knew 
out commiinicatiug his intentions to any of him: the king was alarmed, but made the 
them. By the earl of Derby’s directions, he butler promise tlnat he would keep the secret 
went to Boscobel, a lone house in the honlers fr(»m evi:ry mortal, even from his master; and 
of Siatfordshire, iidiabited by one PeudeivU, a he was faithful to his engagement, 
farmer. To this man Charles intrusted him- No ship, it was found, would, for a month, 
self, 'I’lie man had dignity of sentiments set sail from Bristol, either for France or Spain ; 
inu(‘h above his condition ; and though death and the king was obliged to go elsewhere for 
was denounced against all who concealed the a passage. He intrusted himself to colonel 
king, and a grt’at reward promised to any one Wiinlham of Dorsetshire, an aflectionate par- 
A'ho should betray him, he professed and : ti sail of the royal family: the natural cfiect of 
maintained unshaken fidelity, lie took the ! tin* long civil wars, and of the furious rage to 
assistance of his four brother-, equally Iionoiir- 1 whi<*h all men were wrought nji in their differ • 
able with himself ; and ba\ ing clothed the king j ent factions, was, tl^jit every one’s inclinations 
ill a garb like their own, they led him into the ■ and aifeetions were thoroughly known, and 
iieigidxniriiig wfiod, put a hdl into his hand, j even the e^urage and fidelily of most men, by 
and pretended to employ themselves in euttliig the variety of ineideiits, hail hetiii put to trial. 
fag>.*ots. Some nights he lay upon straw in the The royalists too had, many of them, ln*cn 
liousx*, and fed on siudi homely fare as it af- [ obliged to make roncealuu'iils in their houses 
fordeil. Foi a better concealment, he mounted j for themsehes, their friends, or more valuable 
upon an oak, where he fihelter»'«l liim^elfamong effects; and the art ol eluding the enemy had 
ll.c lt':ives and hranehes for twenty four hours, been frequently praetisc il. All these eireuin- 
lle saw several soldiers pa^s by. All of them j stances proved f.iveurahle' to the king in the 
wen* intcMit in seairh of llic king; and '•ome j present exigency. As he often passed through 
evj»n'-scd, iii his lu ariiig, th»’ir earne-t wislie- the hands of eathulies, tlu* J*ru‘st*s IJole^ as 
ol seizing him. Tliis tree was alterw.ird.- de- | they culled it, the place where they were 
nominated the 0/^4 ; and f<ir many \ ears j obliged to eoneeal their jieifecuted priests, 
was n*gartlcd by the neighbourhood wit4i great | was soim times employed ibr sheltering their 
\cnerati<m. distressed sovert 

(.harles was in the middh‘ of the kingdom, Windham, before he reeefVfil the king, asked 
and could neitlier stay in hi** retreat, nor stir j leave to inlru-t the important secret to his 
a step from it, without the most imminent [ mother, his wife, and four servants, on whose 
danger. Fear, hope-, and party zeal, iiiieresled fidelity he could rely. Ol all these, no one 
multitudes to disec’ er him; and even the j j)ro\ed wanting either in honour or discretion, 
.smallest indiscretion of his friends might pnne j 'fhe venerable old matron, on the reception of 
fatal. )la\iiig joined lord Wiliiiot, who was . her ro\al guest, expressed the utmost^oy, that 
skulking ill the neighbourhood, they agreed to j having lost, without regret, three .sons and one 
put themselves into the hands of eulonel Lane, grand-child in defence of his father, she was 
a zealous royalist, who lived at Bentley, not | now reserved, in her declining years, to be 
many miles distant. I'he king's feet were so j iiistrumi'iital in the preservation of himself, 
hurl by walking about in heavy boots or j Wiiidl^m told the king, that sir Thomas, his 
eoiintr\ men’s shoes which did not fit him, that ] father, in the year 163(5, a few days before his 
he was obliged to mount on horscdiai'k ; and he di'nlh, called to him his five sons. My 
travelled iy this situation to Bentley, attended children," said he, “we have hitherto seen 
hj the IVnderells, wlio had been so faithful to ] serene and quiet times under our three last 
Tnin. Lane formed a .scheme for his journey ! sovereig|is: hut 1 must now warn you to pre- 
to Bristol, where, it was hoped, h<* would find ' pare for clouds and storms. Factions ari.se on 
a ship, in which he might transport himself, everx" side, and threaten the trauqiiilliiy of your 
He had a near kiiiswouian, Mrs. Norton, who | native country. But whatever happens, do 
lived within three miles of that I’ity, ami was ^ you faithfully honour and obey your prince, 
with child, very near the time of her delivery, j and adhere to the crown, I charge you 
He obtained a pass (for, during those times of never to forsake the crown, though it should 
confusion, thi.s precaution was requisite) for • hang upon a bush." “ I'liese last words,” 
his sister Jane Lane and a servant, to travel j added Windham, “ madi* siieli imprt'»Hsion.s on 
towards Bristol, under proteiiee of visiting and j all our breasts, that the many afllietions of 
attending her relation. The king rode liefore these sad times could never elVaeetheii indelible 
the lady, and persouated the servant. I characters." From iniminerahlc instauers, it 

When they arrived at Norton’s, Mrs. Lane ! appears how deep-rooted in the minds of the 
pri’teiided that she had brought along as her j English gentry of that age was the priiuMple of 
servant a poor lad, a neighbouring farmer's son, j loyalty to their sovereign; that noble and 
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generous principle, inferior only in excellence 
to the mure enlarged and more enlightened 
affection towards a legal constitution. But 
during those times of military usurpation, these 
passions were the same. 

The king continued several days in Wind- 
ham's house ; and all his friends in Britain, 
and in every part of Europe, rerntiined in the 
most anxious suspense witli regard to his tor- 
tunes; no one could conjecture whether he 
were dead or alive ; and the report of his death 
being generally believed, happily relaxed the 
vigilant search of his enemies. Trials were 
made to procure a vessel for his esi-ape ; hut 
he still met with disappointments. Having 
left Windham's house, he was obliged again to 
return to it. He passed through many other 
adventures; assumed differiMit disguises; in 
every step was exposed to immiu'^nt perils; 
and received Maily proofs of uncorrupted fide- 
lity and attachment, 'i'he sagacity of a smith, 
who remarked tiiat his horse's shoes had been 
made in the north, and not in the west, 
as he prettmcled, once detected him ; and he 
narrowly escaped. At Shoreham in Simsex a 
vessel was at last found, in which he embarked. 
He had been known to so many, that if lie 
had not set sail in that critical tiioni(*iit it 
had been impossible for him to escape. After 
one and forty Mays concealment, lie arrived 
safely at Fescamp in Normandy. No less than 
forty men and women had at different times 
been privy to hifr concealment and escape.® ‘ 

The battle of Worcester afforded Croinwel 
what he called his crowning mercy!^'^ So 
elated was he, that he intended to have 
k)iiglited,,in the field two uf his generals, 
Lambert and Fleetwood ; hut was dissuaded 
by his ft lends from exerting this act of regal 
authority. His power and ambition were too 
great to brook submission to the empty name 
of a republic, which stood chiefly by his in- 
fluence, and was supported by his vict<iries. 
How early he entertained thoughts of taking 
into his hand the reins of government is un- 
eertain. We are only assured, that he now 
discovered to his intimate friends tliese aspiring 
views; and even expressed a desire of assuming 
the rank of king, which he had eoutributed, 
with such seeming zeal, to abolish.®^ 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

The little popularity and credit acquired by 
Ibc I'epublicans, farther stimulated the am- 
bition uf this enterprising politician. These 
meii had not that large thought, nor those 
comprehensive views, which might quality 
them for acting the part of legislators ; selfish 
aims and bigotry chiefly engrossed their atten- 
tion. They carried their rigid austerity so far 
as to enact a law, declaring fornication, after 
the fine act, to be felony, without benefit of 


I clergy.®* They made small progress in that 
important work, which they professed to have 
so much at heart, the settling of a new model 
of representation, and fixing a plan of govern- 
ment. The nation began to apprehenii, that 
they intended to establish themselves as a per- 
petual legislature, and to confine the whole 
power to 6*0 or 70 persons, who called them- 
selves the parliament of the commonwealth of 
England. And while they pretended to bestow 
new iilierties upon the nation, they found them- 
selves obliged to infringe even the most va- 
luable of those 'Which, through time iiiiine- 
niuriat, h.id been transmit led from their 
ancestors. Not daring to intrust the trials of 
treason to juries, who, being chosen iiidif- 
fertmtiy from among the p(‘ople, would have 
been little favouralile to the commonwealth, 
and would have formed their verdict upon the 
ancient laws, tViey eluded that noble institu- 
tion, by which the governiiieiit of this island 
has ever been so much distinguished. They 
had evidently seen in the trial of Lilburn what 
they could expect from Juries. 'J'his man, the 
most turbulent, but the most upright and 
courageous, of luiniaii kind, was tried for a 
transgression of the new statute of treasons 
hut though he was plainly guilty, he was ac- 
quitted, to the great Joy of the people. West- 
minster- hall, nay the whole city, rang with 
shouts .ind aeelaiiiatious. Never did any esta- 
blished power receive so strong a declaration 
of its usurpation and invalidity; and from no 
institution besides the admirable one of Juries, 
could be expected ibis magnanimous effort. 

That thf‘y might not for the future he ex- 
posed to affronts, which so mucii U*ssened their 
authority, the parliament erected a high court 
of Justice, which was to receive indictments 
from the councdl of state. This court was com- 
posed of men devoted totbe ruling party, with- 
out name or character, determined to .sacrifice 
every thing to their own s.ifety or amhition. 
Colonel Eusebius Andrews and colonel Walter 
Sliiigsby were tried by this cotirt for cunspi- 
raeits, and eondeiniied to death. 'J hey were 
royalists, and refused to plead befui^f so illegal 
a Jurisdiction. Love, Gibbons, and other pres- 
hyteriaiis, having entered into a plot againsid 
the re|Md>lic, were also tried, condemned, and 
executed. The earl of Derby, sir Timothy 
Featherstone, Bemboe, being taken prisoners 
after the battle of Worcester, were put to death 
by sentence of a court martial ; a method of 
proceeding declared illegal by that veiy peti- 
tion of right, for which a former parliament 
had so strenuously contended, and which, after 
great eflbrts, they had extorted from the king. 

Excepting their principles of toleration, the 
maxims by which the republicans regulated 
ecclesiastical affairs no more prognosticated 
any durable settlement, than those by which 
they conducted their civil concerns, lliit pres* 
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byterian model of congregation, classes, and I which too he had not entered till past fifty 
assemblies, was not allowed to be finished : it j years of age, lie soon raised the naval glory of 
seemed even the intention of many leaders in the nation to a greater height than it had ever 
the parliament to admit of no established attained in any former period. A fleet was 
church, and to leave every one, without any put under his command, and he received or* 
guidance of the magistrate, to embrace what- de|^ to pursue prince Rupert, to whom the 
ever sect, and to support whatever clergy, were king had intrusted that squadron which had 
most agreeable to him. deserted to him. Rupert took shelter in Kin- 

The parliament went so far as to make sale; and escaping thence, fled towards the 
soiiie approaches in one province, to their coast of Portugal. Blake pursued and chased 
independent model. Almost all the clergy of' him into the Tagus, where he intended to 
Wales being ejected as malignants, itinerant make an attack upon him. But the king of 
preachers with small salaries were settled, not Portugal, moved by the favour wliich, through- 
above four or five in each county; and these, out all Europe attended the royal cause, re- 
beiug furnished with horses at the public ex- fused Blake adinittaijce and aided prince 
pence, hurried from place to place, and carried, Rujiert in making his escape. To he re- 
as they expressed themselves, the glad tidings venged of this partgility, the English admiral 
of the gospel.®^ They were all of them men made prize of twenty Portuguese ships richly 
of the lowest birth and education, who had laden; and he threatened still farther ven- 
deserted nieehanical trades, in order to follow geancc. J'hc king of Portugal dfeading so dan- 
this new profession. And in this parti<‘ular, gerous a foe to his iicwly-aequired domiffion, 
as well as in their wandering life, they pre- and sensible of the unequal contest in which 
tended to be more truly apostolical. he was eng.*iged, made all possible submissions 

The republicans, both by tbe turn of their to the haughty republic, and was at last ad- 
dispositioii, and by the nature of the iiistru- initted to negotiate the renewal of his alliance 
ments which they employed, were better qua- with England. Prince Rupert, having lost a 
lified for acts of force and vigour, than for the great pait of his 6(|uadron on the coast of 
slow and deliberate work of legislation. Not- Spain, made sail towards the West Indies, 
withstanding the late wars and bloodshed, and His brother, prince Maurice, was there ship- 
the present factions, tbe power of England had wrecked in a hurricane. livery where this 
never, in any period, appeared so ibiliiidahle squadron subsisted by privateering, sonietimes 
to the neighbouring kingdoms as it did at this on English, sometimes on Spanish vessels, 
time, in the hands of the commonwealth. A And Rupert at last returned %o France, where 
numerous army served equally to retain every he disposed of the remnants of bis fleet, to- 
one in implicit subjection to established authu- gethcr with his prizes. 

rity, and to strike aterror into foreign nations. All the settlements America, except New 
The power of peace and war was lodged in the England, which had been planted ||iitirely by 
same bands with that of imposing taxes ; and no the puritans, adhered to the royal party, even 
deference of viewiR, among the several members after the settlement of the republic^ and sir 
of the legislature, could any longer be apj»re- George Ayscue was sent with a squadron to 
bended. The present impositions, though much reduce them. Bermudas, Antigua, Virginia, 
superior to what had ever formerly been expe- were soon subdued. Barhadocs, commanded 
rienced, were, in reality moderate, and what a by lord Willoughby of Parham, made some 
nation so opulent could easily bear, Thu mi- resistance, but was at last obliged to submit, 
litary genius of the people had, by the civil With equal ease were Jersey, Guernsey, 
contests, been roused from its former lethargy ; Seilly, and the Isle of Man, brought under 
and exceUent officers were formed in every subjection to the republic ; and the sea, which 
^branch of service. The confusion, into which had lieeii much infested by privateers from 
aP things had been thrown, had given oppor- these iriauds, was rendered safe to the English 
tunity to men of low stations to break through commerce. The countess of Derby defended 
their obscurity, and to raise themselves by the Isle of Man; and with great rcluetauce 
their courage to commands which they were yielded to the necessity of surrendering to the 
well qualified to exercise, hut to which their enemy. This lady, a daughter of the illus- 
birth could never have entitled them. And trious house, of Trimoilie in France, had, during 
while so great a power was lodged in such the civil war, displayed a manly couftlge 4iy 
active hands, no wonder the republic was sue- her obstinate defence of Latham-house against ^ 
cessful in all its enterprises. the parliamentary forces ; and she retained 

Blake, a man of great courage and a ge- tbe gloiy of being the last person in the three 
neruiis disposition, the same person who bad kin^oms, and in all their dependent domi- 
defended Lyme and Taunton with such uii- iiions, who submitted to the victorious corn- 
shaken olistinacy against the late king, was muiiwealth. [5ee noie (R) tU ike end qf this 
tnade an admiral ; and though he bad hitherto # 

been accustomed only to land-service, into Ireland and Scotland were now entirely sub- 
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jectt*d anil r«>duced to tranquillity. J reton, 
the now deputy of Ireland, at the head of a 
numerous army, 30,000 strong, prosecuted the 
^vork of subduing^ the revolted Irish; and he 
defc'atcd them in many rencounters, which, 
though of themselves of no great moment, 
proved fatal to their declining (‘ause. He 
punished without mercy all the prisoners who 
had any hand in the masv.aen‘S. Sir IMieliin 
(VNeale, among the rest, was, some time after, 
brought to the gibbet, and sutfered an igiui- 
ininious death, w hich be had so well merited 
by bis inbnman cruelties. Linieric, a eonsi- 
derable town, still remained in the haiuls of 
the Irish; and Ireton, after a vigorous siege, 
made himself master of it. He was here in- 
fected with the plague, aipl shortly after died ; 
a memorable personage, much celebrated for 
lus vigilance, industry, capiicity, cvii for the 
strict execution of justice in that unlimited 
conitiiand which he possessed in Ireland. He 
was observed to he inflexible in all hi» purposes ; 
and it was believed by many, tlial he was ani- 
mated with a sincere and passionate love of 
liberty, and never c»»uid have been induced 
by any motive to sulunit to the smallest ap- 
pearance of regal government. Ooiiiwel ap- 
peared (o he much affected by his death; and 
the republicans, who reposed great I’oiiruUnce 
ill him, were (inconsolahlc. To sliow tlicir 
n‘gard for liis mwit and services, they bestowed 
an estate of two thousand pounds a->ear on 
his fauiily, and honoured him with a niagiii- 
fieent funeral at the public charge. 'J'lumgh 
the established government was hut the mere 
shadow of a c{iinrnon\yealth, yet was it begin- 
ning by pypper arts to encourage that public 
spirit whu'h no other species of civil polity is 
ever ablrf fully to inspire. 

The command of the army in Ireland de- 
volved on lii-iitenant-general Ludlow. The 
civil government of the island was intrusted 
to commissioners. Ludlow continued to push 
tlie advantages against the Irish, and evei-y 
where obtained an easy victory. That unhappy 
people, disgusted with the king on account of 
those violent declarations against them and 
their religion, which had been extorted by the 
Scots, applied to tlie king of Spaing to the 
duke of Lorraine, and found assistance no 
where. Clanricarde, uii.ihle to resi.st the pre- 
vailing power, made submissions to the par- 
liament, and retired into England, where be 
soon after died. He was a steady i atliolic ; 
hut a'hian tnuch respected by all parties. 

The successes which attended Monk in Scot- 
land were no less decisive. That able general 
laid siege to Stirling- castle ; and though it was 
well provided for defence, it was soon sur- 
rendered to him. He there became master 
of all the records of the kingdom ; and he sent 
them to England. 'The earl <if Leveu, the 
carl of Crawford, lord Ogilvy, and other noble- 


men, having met near Perth, in order to con- 
cert measures for raising a new army, were sud- 
denly set upon by colonel Alured, and most of 
them taken prisoners. Sir Philip Musgrave, 
with some Scots, being engaged at Dumfries 
in a like enterprise, met with a like fate. 
Dundee was a town well fortified, supplied 
with a good g.'irrison under Luinisdeii, .and 
full of all the rich furniture, the plate, and 
money of the kingdom, wiii(*h had been siMii 
thither as to a place of safety. Monk appealed 
before it; and having made a breach, gave a 
general assault. He carried the town ; and 
following the example and hj.st ructions of 
Ooniwel, put all the inliabitants to tlicswuni, 
in order to strike a general terror into the 
kingdom. Warned by this example, Aberdeen, 
St. Andrew's, Inverness, and other towns and 
forts, yielded, of their own' accord, to the 
enemy. Argyle made his submissions to the 
Kfiglish commonwealth ; and excepting a few 
royalists, who remained some lime in the 
mountains, under the earl of (ilciie.iirn, lord 
llalearr.ns, and general Middleton, that king- 
dom which had hitherto, through Jill ages, by 
means of its situation, poverty, and valour, 
maintaiiH'd its mdepeudeiice, was riductd to 
total suhj<‘ctii>ii. 

The English pariiainent sent sir Harry Vane, 
St.John, and other eominis^.ioners, to settle 
Scotlaml, These men, who possc.ss^d little ol 
the true spirit of liberty, knew how tornaimaiii 
the appearance of it; and they retpiired tin. 
voluntary consent of all the counties and towtss 
of this conquered kingdom, before they would 
unite them into the same commonwealth with 
England. The clergy protested ; heeause, 
they said, this incorporating union wiiiild 
draw along with it a siihordinatimi of the 
church to (he state in the things of ('hrist.'^^^ 
English judges, joiiii'd to some Scottish, were 
appointed to determine all causes; Justice was 
strictly administered ; order and jieace iiiaiii- 
lained ; and the Sc ots, fn*ed from the t} ranny 
of the ecclesiastics, were not much dissatislied 
with the present goveniirieiit. [See note (S) 
at 1 he e7id of this. The prudeyt conduc't 

of Monk, a iiicin who pcissessed a capaciiy for^ 
the arts both of peace and war, served much 
to reconcile the inind.s of men, and to allay 
their prejudices. 

DUTCH WAR. 1G52. 

By the total reduction and pacifleation of 
the British dominions, the parliament had 
leisure to look abroad, and to exert their vigour 
in foreign enterprises. The Dutch were the 
first that felt the weight of their arms. 

During the life of Frederic; Henry, prince 
of Orange, the Dutch republic had maintained 
a neutrality in the civil wars of England, and 
had never iuterposedi except by her good 
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offices, between the contending parlies. When 
William, who had married an English princess, 
succeeded to his father's commands and au- 
thority the States, both before and after the 
execution of the late king, were accused «)f 
taking steps more favourable to the royal 
cause, and of betraying a great prejudice 
against that of the parliament. It was long 
before the envoy of the Etighsli cotiitnonwcalth 
could obtain an audience of the slates-gciieral. 
1'he murderers of Ditrislaus were not pursued 
with such rigour as the parliament expecteil. 
And much regard had been payed to the king, 
and iiiaiiy good otbees performed to him, both 
by the public, and by men of all ranks in the 
1 United Provinces. 

After the death of William princeof Orange,^” 
wiiicb was attended with tlu* d(‘prcs^ioii of bis 
party and the rriiunjih of the Dutch repub- 
licans, the parliament thought that the time 
was now favourable for cementing a closer 
confederacy with the States, St. John, chief 
justice, who was sent over to the Hague, had 
entertained the idea of forming a kind of 
coalition between the two republic-,, whieh 
would have rendered their interests totally 
inseparable ; hut fearing that so cxtraoidlutiry 
a project would not he relishid, he contented 
himself with dropping some hints of it, and 
openly went no farther than to propose a strict 
defcMisivc* alliance betweeti England .and the 
United Provinces, such as has now', for near 
Seventy ye.srs, takc*n place betweeti these 
fnendly ijowcts.-’^ Hut the States, who were 
unwilling to form a nearer confederacy with 
a govcM’nment, whose measures were so ob- 
noxious, and whoso sil'aatioii seemed so pre- 
c'arious, offered only to noiew the former 
alliances with England. And the h.'uighly 
St.John, disgustiul with this dlsappointuient, 
as well as inetuised at many affronts, w hich had 
Ihjcu offered him with impunity, by the re- 
tainers of the Palatine and Orange faiijilic*3, 
and indc'pd by thf* populace in general, re- 
turned into England, and endeavoured to 
foment a quarrel hetwe<‘ii the republics. 

"I'lie tnu)|ietiients of great states .arc often 
ilireetcd by as sU nder springs as those of iii- 
Aviduals. Though war with so considerable a 
nav.il power as tlie Dii<^ch, who were in peace 
with all their other neighbours, might seem 
dangerous to the yet uiiscltled commonwealth, 
there were several motives whieh at this time 
induced the English parliament l*‘ embrace 
hostile measures. Many of tho nieinljers 
thought that a foreign war would serve as a 
pretence for continuing the same parliaingut, 
and delaying the new model of a represen- 
tative, with whieh the nation had so long been 
flattered. Others hoped that the war would 
furnish a reason for maintaining, some time 
longer, that numerous standing army, which 
was so much complained of.’’*^ On the other 


hand, some, who dreaded thf increasing power 
of Croiiiwel, expected lliat the great (‘xpenee 
of naval arinaiiients would prove a motive for 
diminishing the military estahlishment. To 
divert the attention of the public from domestic 
(|uj^rrels towards foreign transactions, seemed, 
in the present disposition of men's minds, to 
he good policy. The superior power of the 
English eutiinioiiwcallh, together with its ad- 
vantages of situation, promised success ; and 
th<‘ parliamentary leach-rs hoped to gain many 
rich prizes from the Dutch, to distress and 
sink their flourishing eommeree, and by vic- 
tories to throw a lustre on their own establish- 
ment, which was so new and unpopular. All 
these views, enlbreed by the violent spirit of 
St. John, wlio had ^eat influence over Crom- 
wel, determined the parliament to change the 
purposed cdliancc into a furious war against 
the United Provinces. • 

To cover these hostile intentions, the paflia- 
ment, under pretence of providing for the in- 
terests of commerce, emV>raced such measures 
as they knew would give disgust to the l^tates. 
They framed the famous act of navigation ; 
which prohihitcd all nations from importing 
into England in their bottoms any commodity 
which was not the growth and manufacture of 
their own (country. By this law, though the 
terms in which it was conceivA were general, 
the Dutch were principally attecti^d ; because 
their country pmduces few^eommodities, and 
they subsist chiefly by being flic general car- 
riers and factors of Europe. Lc’tters of re- 
prisal wer«‘ granted to several merchants, who 
eoiii]ilained of injuries, i^hieli, they pretended, 
they hail received from the States; ^nd above 
eighty Dutch ships fell into their hands, and 
were tnade prizes. The eruelties coffiinittecl 
on the English at Amhoyna, whieh were cer- 
taiidv enormous,hut whieh seemed to be buried 
in oblivion by a thirty years* silence, were again 
made the ground of complaint. And the al- 
lowing ^he murderers of Dorislaus to eseape, 
and the conniving at the insults to which 
St. John had been exposed, were represented 
as symptoms of an unfriendly, if not a hostile, 
disposition in the States. 

"llie Slat<*s, alarmed at all these steps, sent 
orders to their ambassadors to endeavour the 
renewal of the trc.aty of .'lUiaiice, which had 
been broken off by the abrupt departure of 
St. John. Not to be unprepared, they equipped 
a fleet of a hundred and fifty sail, and took 
care, by their ministers at Loudon, to iffThriw* 
the council of state of that armament. This 
iiitelligen<‘e, instead of striking terror into 
the English republic, was considered as a 
menace, and farther confirmed the parliament 
ill their hostile resolutions. The minds of 
men in both states were every day more irri- 
tated against each other; and it was not long 
before these humours broke forth into action. 
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Tramp, an admiral of ^at renown, received 
from the States the command of a fleet of 
forty-two sail, in order to protect the Dutch 
navigation against the privateers of the Eng- 
lish. He was forced, by stress of weather, as 
he alleged, to take shelter in the road of Doyer, 
where he met with Blake, who commanded an 
English fleet much inferior in number. Who 
was the aggressor in the action, which ensued 
between these two admirals, both of them 
men of such prompt and flery dispositions, it 
is not easy to dvtermiue ; since each of thoni 
sent to his own state a relation totally opposite 
in all Its circumstances to that of the other, 
and yet supported by the testimony of every 
captain in his fleet. Blake pretended that, 
having given a signal to ^he Dutch .admiral to 
strike, Tromp, instead of complying, fired a 
broadside at him. Tromp assert'^d th«at he 
was preparing to strike, and that the English 
adihiral, nevertheless, began hostilities. It is 
certain that the admiralty of Holland, who 
are distinct from the council of state, had 
given Tromp no orders to strike, but had left 
him to his own discretion with regard to that 
vain but much contested ceremonial. They 
seemed willing to introduce the claim of an 
equality with the new eoiimioii wealth, and to 
interpret the formal respect payed the English 
flag as a deferAicc due only to the monarchy. 
This circumstafice forms a strong presumption 
against the narrative of the Dutch admiral. 
The whole Oradge party, it must he remarked, 
to wliich Tromp was suspected to adhere, were 
desirous of a war with England. 

Blake, though his,- squadron consisted oiiiy 
of flfteeq vessels, reinforced, after the battle 
began, by eight under captain Bourne, iiiain- 
taiiied 'the fight with bravery for five hours, 
and sunk one ship of the enemy, and took 
another. Night parted the combatants, and 
the Dutch fleet retired towards the coast of 
Holland. The populace of Loudon were 
enraged, and would have insulted the Dutch 
ambassadors, who lived at Chelsea, had not the 
council of state sent guards to protect them. 

When the States heard of this action, of 
which the consequences were easily foreseen, 
they were in the utmost consternatiaM. They 
immediately dispatched Paw, pensionary of 
Holland, as their ambassador cxtraordinaiy to 
London, and ordered him to lay before the 
parliament the narrative which Tromp bad 
sent of the late rencounter. They entreated 
•Inem, by all the bands of their common religion 
and common liberties, not to precipitate thein- 
aelves into hostile measures, but to appoint 
commissioners, who should examine every cir- 
cumstance of the action, and clear up the 
truth, which lay in obscurity. And they pre- 
tended that they had given no orders to their 
Admiral to offer any violence to the English, 
but would severely punish him, if they founds 


upon inquiry, that he bad been guilty of an 
action which they so much disapproved. The 
imperious parliament would hearken to none 
of these reasons or remonstrances. Elated 
by the numerous successes which they had 
obtained over their domestic enemies, they 
thought that every thing must yield to their 
fortunate arras; and they gladly seized the 
opportunity, which they sought, of making 
war upon the States. They demanded that, 
without any farther delay or inquiry, repara- 
tion should be made for all the damages which 
the English had sustained. And when this 
demand was not complied with, they dispatched 
orders fur coiiimencing war against the United 
Provinces. 

Blake sailed northwards with a numerous 
fleet, and fell upon the herring busses, which 
were escorted by twelve men of war. All these 
he either took or dispersed. Tromp followed 
him with a fleet of above a hundred sail. When 
these two admirals were within sight of each 
other, and preparing for battle, a furious storm 
attacked them. Blake took shelter in the 
English harbours. The Dutch fleet was dis 
persed, ami received great damage. 

Sir George' Ayscue, though he commanded 
only forty ships, according to the English .u- 
counts, engaged, near Plymouth (Iflih Aug.), 
the famous de Ruiter, who had under him 
fifty slfi}>s of war, with thirty merchantmen. 
The Dutch ships were indeed of inferior force 
to the English. De Hiiiter, the only admiral 
in Eurofic who has attained a renown equal 
to that of the greatest general, defended him- 
self so well, that Ayscue gained no advantagt 
over bill). Night parted them in the greatest 
heat of the action. De Ruiter next day sailed 
off with his convoy. The Englfsh fleet had 
been so shattered in the fight, that it was not 
able to pursue. 

Near the coast of Kent, Blake, seconded by 
Bourne and Pen, met a Dutch squadron 
(2Btb Oct.), nearly equal in numbers, com- 
manded by de Witte and de Ruiter. A battle 
was fought, much to the disadvantage of the 
Dutch. Their rear admiral was htiarded and 
taken. Two other vessels were sunk, and one 
blown up. The Dutch next day made sail 
towards Holland. 

The English were not so successful in the 
Mediterranean. Van Galen, with much su 
perior force, attacked capttiin Baddy, and de- 
feated him. He Ixmght, however, his victory 
with the loss of his life. 

Sea-fights are seldom so decisive as to disable 
the vanquished from making head in a little 
time against the victors. Tromp, seconded by 
de Ruiter, met, near the Goodwins, with Blake 
(29th Nov.), whose fleet was inferior to the 
Dutch, but who resolved not to decline the 
combat. A furious battle commenced, where 
the admirals^ on both sides, as well as the 
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inferior officera and seamen, exerted f^reat bra> 
very. In this action the Dutch had the ad- 
vantag^e. Blake himself was wounded. The 
Garland and Bonaveiiture were taken. 'IVo 
ships were burned, and one sunk ; and nit^ht 
came opportunely to save the Eng^lish fleet 
After this victory, Tromp, in a bravado, fixed a 
broom to bis main-mast; as if he were re- 
solved to sweep the sea entirely* of all English 
vessels. 

lb‘53. Great preparations were made in 
Krigland, in order to wipe off this di.«»grac^. 
A gallant fleet of eighty sail was fitled out. 
Blake coinmaricled, and Dean under him, to- 
gether with Monk, who had been sent for 
from Scotland. Wln-n the English lay off 
Portland (IKth Feb.), they descried, near break 
of day, a Dutt;}! fleet of seventy-six vessels 
sailing np the channel, along with a convity of 
300 merehantmeii, who had received orders to 
wait at the isle of Rh**, till the fleet should 
arrive to escort them. Tromj), and, under 
him, de Ruiter, commanded the Dutch. This 
battle was the most furious that had yet been 
fought between these warlike ainl rival nations. 
Three days was the combat continued with the 
utmost rage and obstinacy ; and Blake, who 
was victor, gained not more honour than 
Tnmip, who was varu|uished. The Dutch ad- 
miral made a skilful retreat, and saved all the 
inerehaiit ships, exeejit thirty. He losf, how- 
ever, eleven ships of war, had 2000 men slain, 
and near 1 500 taken prisoners. The English, 
though many of thoii' ships were extremely 
shattered, had hut one .sunk. Their slain were 
not much inferior in r. umber to those of the 
enemy. 

All these successes of the English were chiefly 
owing to tin* superior ^izc of their vessels ; an 
advantage which all the skill and bravery of 
the Dutch admirals could nut compensate. By 
moans of ship-money, an imposition which had 
been so much complained «if, and in some 
respects with reason, the late king bad put the 
navy into a situation which it had never at- 
tained in any former reign ; and he ventured 
to build ships of a size which was then unusual. 
Qut the misfortunes which the Dutch met with 
in battle, were small in comparison of those 
which their trade sustained from the English. 
Their whole commerce by the channel was cut 
off: even that to the Baltic was much infested 
by English privateers. Their fisheries were 
totally suspended. A great iiiimher of their 
ships, above 1(>00, had fallen into the hands of 
the enemy. And all this distriiss they rtuflfered, 
not for any national interest or necessity; but 
from yaiii points of honour aud personal resent- 
ments, of which it was difficult to give a satis- 
factory account to the public. They resolved, 
therefore, to gratify the pride of the parlia- 
ment, and to make some advances towards 
peace. They met not, however, with a favour- 


able reception ; and it was not without plea- 
sure that they learned the dissolution of that 
haughty assembly, by the violence of Crom- 
wel ; an event from which they expected a mure 
prosperous turn to their affairs. 

• 

DISSOLUTION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 

The zealous republicans in the parliament 
had tint been the chief or first promoters of the 
war ; but when it was once entered upon, they 
endeavoured to draw from it every possible ad- 
vantage. On all occasions they set up the fleet 
ill opposition to the army, and celebrated the 
glory and succes.ses of their naval armaments. 
I'liey insisted on the intolerable cxpence to 
which the nation was subjected, and urged the 
necessity of diiniiiishiiig it, by a reduction of 
the land fufees. They liad ordered some regi- 
ments to serve on lioaril the fleef, in the ^a- 
lity of marines. And Cromwel, by the whole 
train of their proceedings, evidently saw that 
they had entertained a jealousy of his power 
aud ambition, and were resolved to bring him 
to a subordination under their authority. 
Without scruple or delay he resolved to prevent 
them. 

On such Arm foundations was built the 
credit of this extraordinary mj|n, that though 
a great master of fraud and diLimulation, be 
judged it superfluous to employ any disguise ir 
conducting this hold enterprise. He summoned 
a general council of officers; i6)d immediately 
found that they were disposed to receive what- 
ever itnpre.ssions he was pleased to give them. 
Mo.st of them were his# creatures, had owed 
their advancement to his favourf a|id relied 
f’litirely upon him for their future preferment* 
The breach being already made between the 
military and civil powers, when the late king 
was seized at Holdeiiby; the general officers 
regarded the parliament as at once their crea- 
ture and their rival ; and thought that they 
themselves were entitled to share among them 
those offices and riches, of which its members 
had so long kept possession. Harrison, Rich, 
Overton, and a few others who retained some 
principle, were guided by notions so extra- 
vagant, that they were easily deluded into mea- 
sures the most violent aud most criminal. And 
the whole army bad already been guilty of such 
illegal and atrocious actions, that they could 
entertain no farther scruple with regard to 
any enterprise which might serve their s^^sh 
or fanatical purposes. ** 

In the council of officers it was presently 
voted to frame a remonstrance to the parlia- 
ment. After complaining of the arrears due to 
the army, they there desired the parliament to 
reflect how many years they had sitteu, and 
what professions they had formerly made of 
their intentions to new- model the represent- 
ative, and establish successive parliament^ 
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Mfho iiii^ht bear the burthen of national affairs, 
from which they themselves would «;la(lly, after 
so iniu'li danger and fatigue, be at last re- 
lieved. I'hey confessed that the parliament 
iiad achieved {jreat enterprises, and had 'Sur- 
mounted mighty din'iculties ; yet was itf an 
injury, they said, to the rest of the nation to be 
excluded hearing any part in the service 
of their eountry. k was now full time for 
them t(» give plaee to others ; and they there- 
f«»re desired them, after settling a council who 
might execute the laws during the interval, to 
summon a new parliainenC, and establish that 
tree and eipial go\ernmeiit, which they had so 
long f)roniised to the people. 

I'he parliament took this rtoiionst ranee in ill 
part, and made a sharp rfply to the council of 
officers. Tlicofliccrs insisted on their advice; 
and hy mutual altercation and op^iosition the 
hri^ach became still wider between the army and 
the commonwealth, (’roniwcl, finding matters 
ripe for his purjiosc, called a council of ofli<‘ers 
(2()th Api il),iiiordcrtu<‘onictua<letermination 
with regard to the jtuhlic settlement. As he 
hail here many friends, so had he also some op- 
ponents. Harri'ioii having assured (he eoiineil 
that the general sought only to pave the way 
for the government of Jesus and his saints, 
inajorStreator j'riskly rc'plicd, that Jesus oii^ht 
then to eome quickly; for if he delated it till 
after Chrittmaif, he would eome too late; he 
would find his place occupied. \Vhih‘ the 
officers were in debate, colonel Ingoldshy in- 
formed Croinwcl, that the parlianieut w'as 
sitting, and had come to a rescilution not to 
dissolve themselves, hut to fill up the hoU'»e 
by new tV icWons ; and was at that very time 
<*ngagc^ in deliberations wilh regard to this 
expedient. Cromwel in a rage immediately 
liastened to the bouse, and carried a body of 
300 soldiers along with him. Some of them 
be placed at the dour, some in the lobby, some 
on the stairs, lie first addressed himself to 
bis friend St.John, and told him that* he had 
Come; with a purpose of d»»ing what grieved 
him to the veiy soul, and what he had earnestly 
with tears besought the Lord not to impose 
upon him : but there was a necessity, in order 
to the glory of God atulguod of the nrflioti. He 
sat down foi'some time, and heard the debate. 
He beckoned Harrison, and told him that he 
now judged the parliament ripe for a disso- ' 
Jution. “ Sir,” said Harrison, “ the work is | 
very^yreat and dangerous ; I desire you seriously , 
^ consider, before you engage in it.” “ You 
6ay well,” replied the general ; and thereupon 
fat ftill al>out a quarter of an hour. When 
the question was ready to he put, he said again 
to Harrison, This is the time : 1 must do 
it/’. And suddenly starting up, he loaded the 
parliament with the vilest reproaches, for 
their tyranny, ambition, oppression, imd rob- 
hoiy of the public, Tlieu stamping with his 


foot, which was a signal for the soldiers to 
enter; “ For shame,” said he to the parlia- 
ment, “ get you gone ; give place to honester 
men; to (hose who will more faithfully dis- 
charge their trust You are no longer a par- 
liament : 1 tell you, you are no longer a par- 
liament. Ijii! Lord has done with you : he 
has chosen other iiistriiineiits for carrying or 
his woi k.” Sir Harry Vane exclaiming against 
this proeeiding, he cried witli a loud voice, 
“ O! sir Harry Vane, sir Harry Vane! the 
l^rd deliver me from sir Harry Vane!” 
'taking hold of Martin hy tlie cloak, “ Thou 
art a whore master,” s.'iid h.c. To another, 
“ Thou art an adiiUtrer.” To a third, “ Thou 
art a drunkard and a glutton;” And thou 
an extortioner,” t<j a fourth. He eomniaiidt d 
a soldier to seize the itnice, What shall we 
do with this bauble? htne, take it away. It 
is you,” said he, addre-sing himself to the 
house, that have forced me upon (his. I 
liavc sought the Lord night and day, that he 
would rather slay me than put me upon this 
work.” Having commaiuh'd the soldiers t<» 
f'lear the hall, he himself went out the last, 
and ordering the doors to he locked, depaited 
to his lodgings in Whitehall. 

In this furious manner, which so well de- 
notes hi** genuine character, did ('ronme], 
without tin* le;ist opposition, or even imirmiir, 
aimihirati* that famous assembly which had 
filled all Lurope witli the renown of its actions, 
uijfl with astuiiishment .‘it its (‘rimes, and who.< 9 e 
coinmcncenn'iit w'as not more ardently desiied 
hy the p(‘ople than was its final dissolution. 
All partus now reaped siiecessively the melan- 
choly plcasnn* of seeing tlu; injuries which they 
had suffered, revenged on their enemies ; and 
that too by the same arts which had been 
practised against tlu'in. The king had, in s(tme 
instances, stretched !iis prerogative beyond its 
just bounds ; and aided hy the church had 
well nigh put an end to all the lib(*rties :uid 
privile of the nation. The preshyterians 
checked the progress of the court and ch rgy, 
and excited, hy cant and hypocrisy, fhe po- 
pulace, first to tumults, then to wwr, against 
the king, tVie peers, and all the royalists. No 
sooner had they re.aehed the ])inna(.*le of gran- 
deur, than the independents, under the ap- 
pearance of still greater sanctity, iiistigatiid the 
army against them, and reduced them to sub- 
jection. The independents, amidst their t*inp(y 
dreams of hhiTly, or rather of dominion, were 
oppressed hy the rebellion of (heirowii servants, 
and found themselves at once exposed to the 
insults of power and hatred of the people. By 
recent, as well as all ancient, example, it was 
become evident that illegal violence, with 
whatevcir pretences it may be covered, 
whatever object it may pursue, must inevitably 
end at last in the arbitrary and despotic govern- 
tneat of a single person 
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I Thdr oaniM were, (he earli of Denbigh, 
Mulgravr, Pembroke, Salitbiiry, lonU 
i.ix^ and Fairfax, Liale, Halit, St. John, 
Wiide, Dracithaw, Cromwel, Skippon, 
Pickering, Mamm, llatelng, Hamng* 
ton. Vane jun Danvcn, Armine, Mild* 
may, C'onitable, Penning ton, Wilton, 
Whitlovke, Martin, l.udinw, Staplctun, 
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Popham, Valentine, Walton, Scot, Pure* 
fo)', Jonec. 
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9 Sir Edward Walker'a llietoncal Dm* 
courtn, p. I.S9. 

10 Sir F.dward Walker’s llittorieal Dit* 
eouraet, p. 160. 

1 1 Sir Edward W'alker’t Historical Dia- 
couraet, p. I6i>, I(i7- 

12 Sir Edward Walker’s ilittorical Dit- 
roiiTtea, p. 170. 

13 Sir E. Walker'a Hitt. Ditcourses, p. I 78 . 

4 WkUlouke, p. 404, 408. 


NOTES, 


lA Whitlocke, |x 369. 419. 

16 Sir Edward Walker, p. 16.4. 

17 Sir F.dward Walker, p. 168. 

18 Whitlocke, p. 443. 

IP Sir Fkiward Walker. 

80 This it the best of Cromwel’t wretched 
coinpotitiont that remains, and we shall 
here extract a passage out of it. ** You 
say you hare not *0 learned Christ os to 
hang the equity of our cause Upon eircnu. 
We could wish that blindness bad not 
been upon your eyes to all those mar* 
vcllous dispensations, which God had 
wrought iatriy in England. But did 
not )'uu solemnly appeal and pray ? Did 
nut we do BO too? And ought liit we 
and you to think, with fear and trem- 
bling, of the hand of the great God, in 
this iiiighly and strange appearance of 
Ills, but can slightly tall it an eveul ? 
W ere not both your and our cxpertatioiu 
renewed from time to lime, while wc 
waited on to see which way he 

would manifest himself upon our ap- 
peals ? And shall we, alter all these our 
prayers, fastmgs, tears, expectations, 
and solemn appeals, call these mere 
event* ? The Lord piUr you. Surely we 


fear, because it has been a asoiclflil and 
a gracious deliverance to us. 

** I beseech you in the bowels of 
Christ, search after the mind of the Lord 
in it towards you, and wc shnll help you 
by our prayers that you may find it. For 
yet, if we know our heart at ail, onr 
bowels do in Christ yearn aftar the godly 
in Scotland.'* Thurtoe, vol. i. p 138. 

31 Heathe’s Chronicle, p. 301. 

22 Parliamentary ll»tory,.voL xx. p. 47, 

23 Whitlocke, p. 323. 

24 ahibel, p. 121. A bill was introduead 

into the house against painting, patchca, 
and other immodest dress of women g 
hut It did not pass. Pari. Hist. vdl. xfat. 
p. 263. • 

24 Dr. J. Walkerb Attempt, p. 147,Mssq» 

26 Whitlocke, p. 496. Ileolheb Chm 
nicle, p, 307 . 

37 In 1647. 

2R On October 17, 16&0. 

29 'rbnrloe, vol. i p. 1 82. 

30 We are told in the life of siv Henry 
Vaue, that that famous repobUenn op> 
posed the Dutch wrar, and that it wm 
the military gentlemen chiefiy whosnp 
ported that measure. 
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CROMWEL'S BIRTH and PRIVATE LIFE. 

O LIVER CROMWEL, in whose hands the 
dissolution of the parliaiiieiit had left the 
whole power, civil and miliary, of three king- 
doms, was bom at Huntingdon, the last year 
of the former century, of a good family ; though 
he hkuself, being the son of a second brother, 
inherited but a small «*state from bis father. 
In the course of his education he had been 
sent to the university; but his genius was 
found little, fitted for the calm and elegant oc- 
cupations of learning, and he made small pro- 
ficiencies in his studies. He even threw him- 
self into a dissolute and disorderly course of 
life; an<l he consumed in gaining, drinking, 
debauchery, arulf^'ountry riots, the more early 
years of liis youth, and dissipated part of his 
patrimony. All of a sudden the spirit of re- 
formation seixec^ hkn ; he married, affected a 
grave and composed behaviour, enterc^dinto all 
the zeal and rigour of the puritanical party, 
and offered to restore to every one wlialtxcr 
sums he liad formerly gained by gaming. I'lie 
same vehdmt^ice of temper, which had trans- 
ported h|m into the extremes of pleasure, now 
distinguished his religious habits. His house 
was the resort of all the zealous clergy of the 
party; and his hospitality, as well as his libe- 
ralities to the silenced and deprived ministers, 
proved as chargeable as bis former debaucheries. 
Though he had acc|uircd a tolerable fortune by 
a maternal uncle, he found his affairs so injured 
by his expciiK'Cs, that he was obliged to take a 
farm at St. Ives, and apply bimsclf, for some 
years, to agriculture as a profession. But this 
expedient served rather to involve ^hiin in 
farther debts and difficulties. The long prayers 
which he said to his family in the moruiiig, 
and again in the afternoon, consumed his own 
time and that of his ploughmen; and he re- 
jgrvud no leisure for the care of his temporal 
affairs. His active mind, superior to the low 
occupations to which he was condemned, 
preyed upon itself ; and he indulged his ima- 
gination in visions, iUumiiiatiorm, revelations; 
the great nourishment of that hypocoudriacal 
temper, to which he was ever subject. Urged 
by bis wants and bis piety, he had made a party 
with Hambden, his near kinsman, who was 
pressed only by the latter motive, to transport 


himself into New England, now become the re- 
treat of (he more zealous among the puritanical 
party; and it was an order of council which 
obliged them to disembark and remain iu Eng- 
land. The earl of Bedford, who {tossessed a 
large estate in the Fen Country, near the isle 
of Ely, having undertaken to drain these mo- 
rasses, was obliged to apply to the king ; and 
by the powers of the ])rcrogAtive, he got 
commissioners appointed, who conducted that 
work, and divided the new-acciuircd land among 
the several proprielt>rs. He met with oppo- 
sition from many, among whom Cromwel dis- 
tinguished himself; and this was the first 
public opportunity which he had met with of 
discovering (he factious zeal and obstinacy of 
his character. 

Frmn accident and intrigue he was chosen 
by the town of (’ambridge member t)f the long 
parliaiTK'iit. His domestic affairs were (hen in 
great disorder ; and he seemed not to fujsscss any 
talents which could qualify him to rise iu that 
public sphere into which he was now at last 
entered. His]>crsoii was ungraceful, his dress 
slovenly, his voice untuueable, his elocution 
homely, tedious, obscure, and embarrassed. 
The fervour of his spirit frequently prompted 
liimtu rise in thi; house ; but he was not heard 
with attention : his c iine, for above two yi'ars, 
is not to be found oftener than twice in any 
committee ; and those committees, into which 
he was admittefl, were chosen for affairs which 
would more interest the zealots than the men 
of business. Jn comparison of the eloquent 
speakers and fiiie gentlemen of tha«house, he 
was entirely overlooked ; and his friend Hamb- 
flen alone was acquainted with the depth of hi3 
genius, and foretold that, if a civil war should 
ensue, he would soon rise to eminence and 
distinction. 

Cromwel himself seems to have been con- 
Sfuous where his strength lay; and partly from 
that motive, partly from the uncontrollable 
fury of bis zeal, he always joined that pirty 
which pushed every thing to cxtrcmitieB agaitist 
the king. He was active in promoting the 
famous remonstrance, which was the signal for 
all the ensuing com motions ; and when, after 
a long debate, it was caried by a small ins\iorityf 
he told lord Falkland, that if tb«|j|Mestion had 
been lost, he was resolved next ^ay to have 
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converted into ready money the remains of his 
fortune, and immwiiatcly to have left the king- 
dom. Nor was this resolution, he said, peculiar 
to himself; many otliers of his party he knew 
to Ixt equally determined. 

lie was no less than forty-three years of age, 
when he first embraced the military profession ; 
and by force of genius, without any master, he 
soon became an excellent officer; though per- 
haj>s he never reached the fame of a con- 
summate commander. He raised a troop of 
horse; fixed his quarters in Cambridge; ex- 
erted great severity towards that university, 
whi(*b zealously adhered t<» the ro^al party; 
and slKme<l himself a man who would go all 
lengths in favour of that cause which he had 
C'.poused. He would iu)t allow his soldiers to 
perplex their heads with those subtleties of 
fighting by the king's authority against his ! 
]>erson, and of obeving his majesty's (‘oiiimands 
signiiic<l by IkiUi houses of j)arliamcnt : he ! 
plainly told them that, if he met the king in 
battle, be would lire a pistol in his face as 
readily as agiunst any other man. His troop 
of hor-^e he stam augnieiite<l to a ix*gtment; 
and iu‘ first instituted that disc'ijdiue and in- 
spired that spirit whieli ivudered the parlia- 
mentary armies in the cud viett>i'iou.s. ** Your 
troops,*' said he to llambdeii, a(*eordmg to his* 
own aeeouid,* are mo-t of them ol«l <leeajed 
serving men and tapsters, and su(‘U kind of 
fellows ; the king's fiirees are composed of gen- 
tlemen's younger sons and person^ of good 
cpiality. And do yon thiid^ that the im*aii spirit-, 
of such base and low fellows as ours will c*er 
be able to eneouuler gentlemen that have bo- 
nour and courage ard re.solutiou in tliem ? V'oii 
must get men of spirit, arul take it not ill that 
I say, <»f a spirit that is likely to go as far as 
geiiUemcii will go, or else I am sure yt>u will 
still be beaten, as you have bithertx) been, in 
every enenuntcr." He did as be proposed. He 
enlisted the sons {if freeholders and fanners. 
He carefully iiivit<'d into his regiment all the 
zcaluu-s fanatics throughout Kngland. When 
they were collected in a Ixidy, their enthusias- 
tic spirit still rose to a higher pitch Their 
colonel, Trom his own natural character, as 
•well as from |K)li<»y, was sufficiently inclined 
to increase the flame. He preached, lie prayed, 
he fought, he punished, he rewarded. The wild 
enthusiasm, logelhcr with valour and discipline, 
still propagaU*<l itself;, and all men cast their 
eyes on so pious and so succesj^ful a leader. 
From low eommands he rose with great rapi- 
dity to Ive really the first, though in apjvearance 
ntily' the. second, in the irmy. By fraud and 
violence, he soon rendered himself the first in 
the state. In prtqjorlion to the increase of his 
authority, his talents always seemed to expand 
themselves; and he dis^dayed every day new 
abilities, hatl iain dormant till the very 

cmergence^lay which they were called forth 


into action. All Europe stood astonished to 
see a nation so turbulent and unruly, wbo, for 
some doubtful eiK'roachments on their privi 
leges, had dethroned and nuirdcred an excel- 
lent prince, descended from a long line of 
monarehs, now at last subdued and rcdu(;cd to 
Havery by one, who, a few years before, was 
no btsllcr than a private gentleman, whose 
name was not known in the nation, and who 
was little regiirdcd even in that low sphere to 
which he had always lieen confined. 

The indignation, entertained by the people, 
against an authority, founded on such manifest 
usLir}>ation, was not so violent as might natu- 
rally Ihi expect eri. Congratulatory addresses, 
the first of the kind, were made to Cromwel 
by the fleet, liy thj army, even by many of the 
chief corporations and counties of Bugland; 
but especially by the several congregations of 
saints, {lisperHcd throughout •the kiugdotn.^ 
Tlie royalists, though they could not io^ the 
imui who had emhnied his hands in the blood of 
their sovereign, expected more lenity from him 
than from the jealous and imperious repuhli- 
eaiis, who had hitherto governed. The presbyte- 
rians wctc pleased bi see those men, by whom 
they had been outwitted and expelled, now in 
their turn expelled anil outwitted by their own 
servant ; and they applauded him for this last 
act of violence iqion t he parliiment. These two 
tiartics eonqxised the hulk the uatiot), and 
kept the peo))le in some tolerable temper. All 
men likewise, harassed w if h «vars and factions, 
were glad to see any pivispr»et of settlement. 
And they deemed it less ignominious to submit 
to a jHTson of su<*li admirable talents and ca- 
pacity than to a few ignoble enthusiastic hypo- 
crites, who, under the name of a r^ublic, had 
reiluceil them to a cruel subiectiou,* 

The republicans, being dethroned by Crom- 
wel, were the party whose resentment he had 
the greatest reason to apprehend. That parly, 
besides the imlcpendents, contained two sets 
of m^n, who are seemingly of the most oppo- 
site priuci]de$, but who were then united by a 
similitude of genius and of character. The firat 
and most numerous were the millenarians, pr 
fifth-monarchy men, who insisted, that, domi- 
nion %ing founded in grace, all distinction iu 
magistracy must be abolished, except what 
anise from piety and holiiu^s ; who expected 
suddenly the second looming of Christ upon 
earth ; and who pretended, that the saints in 
the mean while, that is, themselves, w'cre alone 
entitled to govern. The second 
deists, who had no other object than political 
lilierty, who denied entirely the truth of reve- 
lation, and insinuated, that all the varion.s 
sects, so heated against each other, were alike 
founded in folly and in error. Men of such 
daring geniuses were not contented with the 
ancient and legal forms of civil govcnimea' 
but cbullenged a (jegrpe of freedom beyond wh..“ 
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they expected ever to enjoy under any mo- 
narchy. Martin, Challoner, Harrin^n, Sid- 
ney, Wildman, Nevil, were esteemed the heads 
of this small division. 

BAREBONE’S PARLIAMENT. 

The deists were perfectly hated by Cromwel, 
because he had no bold of enthusiasm, by which 
he could govern or over-reach them ; he there- 
fore treated them with great rigour and dis- 
dain, and usually denominated them the Aea- 
them. As the millcnarians had a great interest 
in the army, it was much more important fur 
him to gain their contidenee; and their size 
of understanding afforded him great facility in 
deceiving them. Of late years it had lieen so 
usual a topic of cuiivcrsatioii to discourse of 
parliaments and councils and senates^, and the 
soldiers themselves had beiMi so much aceus- 
tomeff to enter into that spirit, that Cromwel 
thought it requisite to establish something 
which might bear the face of a commonwealth. 
He supposed that God, in his providence, had 
thrown (he whole right, as well as power, of 
govmmcnt into his hands ; and without any 
more ceremony, by the advice of his council of 
officers, he sent summons to a hundred and 
twenty-eight per|iOiis of different towns and 
counties of £rigl^id« to five of Scotland, to six 
of Ireland. He pretended, by his sole act and 
deed, to devolve upon these the whole authority 
of the state, Thjs legislative power they were 
to exercise during fifteen months, and they 
were afterwards to choose the same number of 
persons, who might succeed them in that high 
and important office. ^ 

There great numbers at that time, 

who made it a principle always to adhere to 
ayy power which was uppermost, and to sup- 
port the established government. This maxim 
is not peculiar to the people of that age ; but 
what may be esteemed peculiar to them, is, 
that there prevailed a hypocritical phrase forex- 
pressing so prudential a conduct : it was^called 
a waiting upon providence. When providence, 
therefore, was so kind as to bestow on these 
men, now assembled together, the supreme 
authority, they must have been very ungrate- 
ful, if, in their turn, they had been wanting in 
complaisance towards her. They immediately 
(4th July) voted themselves a parliament; 
and having their own consent, as well as that 
of Oliver Cromwel, for their legislative autho- 
rity. now proceeded veiy gravely to the 
exercise of it. 

In this notable assembly were some persons 
of the rank of gentlemen ; but the far greater 
part were low mechanics ; fifth-monarchy men, 
anabaptists, antinomians, independents; the 
veiy dregs of the fanatics. They began with 
seeking God l>y prayer: this office wa-; per- 
formed eight or ten g\f'ted men of the as- 


sembly; and with so much success, that, ac- 
cording to the confession of all, they had never 
before, in any of their devotional exercises, en- 
joyed so much of the holy spirit as was then 
communicated to them.’ Their hearts were, nc 
doubt, dilated when they considered the high 
dignity, to which they supposed themselves 
exalted. They had l)een told by Cromwel, in his 
first discourse, that he never looked to see such 
a day, when Christ should be so owiied.'^ They 
thought it, therefore, their duty to proceed <o 
a thorough reformation, and to ]>ave the way 
for the reign of the Redeemer, and for that 
great work which, it was expected, the Lord 
was to bring forth among them. All fanatics 
being consecrated by their own fond imagina- 
tions, naturally bear an antipathy to the eccle- 
siastics, who claim a peculiar sanctity, derived 
merely from their office and priestly character. 
This parliament took into consideration the 
aholitiun of the clerical function, as savouring 
of popery; and the taking away of tithes, 
which they called a relict of Judaism. Learn- 
ing also and the universities were deemed hea- 
thenish and unnecLSsary : the coiiimoii law was 
denominated a badge of the conquest and of 
Norman slavery ; and they threatened the 
lawyers w ith a total abrogation of their profes- 
sion. Some steps were e\en taken towards an 
abolition of the chancery,'* the highest court of 
judicature in the kingdom ; and the Mosaical 
law was intended to he established as the sole 
system of English jurisprudence.® 

Of all the extraordinary schemes adopted by 
these legislators, they had not leisure to finish 
any, except that which established the legal 
solemnization of marriage by the civil ma- 
gistrate alone, without the interpositiun of the 
clergy. They found themselves ex]K>sed to the 
derision of the public. Among the fanatics of 
the house, there was an active member, much 
noted for his long prayers, sermons, and ha- 
rangues. He was a leather-seller in London 
his name Praise-god Burebone, This ridicu- 
lous name, which seems to have been chosen 
by some poet or allegorist to suit so ridiculous 
a personage, struck the fancy of the people ; 
and they commonly affixed ti> this^assembly 
the appellation of Barebone's parliament.^ 

The Dutch ambassadors endeavoured to 
enter into negotiation with this parliament; 
but, though protestants and even presbyterians, 
they met with a bad reception from those who 
pretended to a sanctity so much superior. The 
Hollanders were regarded as worldly-minded 
men, intent only on commerce and industry ; 
whom it was fitting the saints should first ex- 
tirpate, ere they undertook that great work, 
to which they believed themselves destined by 
providence, of subduing Antichrist, the man of 
sin, and extending to the uttermost bounds of 
the earth the kingdom of the Redeemer.® The 
ambassadors finding themselves proi6ribed| not 
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as enemies of England, but of Christ, rcniaiiiod 
ill astonishment, and knew not which was 
most to be admired, the implacable spirit or 
egregious folly of these pretended saints. 

Cromwel began to be ashamed of his legis- 
lature. If he ever had any design in sum- 
moning so preposterous an assembly beyond 
amusing the populace and the army, he had 
intended to alarm the clergy and lawyers ; and 
he had so far succeeded as to make them desire 
any other government, which might secure 
their professions, now brought in danger by 
these 4^>sperate fanatics. Cromwel himself 
was dissatisfied, that the parliament, though 
they had derived all their authority from him, 
began to pretend power from the Lord,** and 
to insist already on their divine comitiission. 
He had been (^areful to summon in bis writs 
several persons etitirely devoted to him. By 
concert, these met. early *, and it was mentioned 
by some among them, tliat the sitting of this 
parliament any lunger would be of no servic;e 
to the nation. They hastened, (12th Dec.) 
therefore, to Cromwel, along with Rouse, 
their speaker ; and, by a formal deed of assign- 
mcni, restored into his hands that supreme au- 
tliority which they had so lately received from 
him. Ceneral Harrison and about twenty more 
remained in the house ; and that they might 
prevent the reign of the saints from eoiniiig to 
an untimely end, they placed one Mo/er in the 
chair, and began to draw up protests. I'hey 
were soon interrupted by colonel White, with 
a party of soldiers. He asked them what they 
did there ? “ We are seeking the Lord,” said 
they. “ Then you may go elsewhere,” replied 
he : “ for to my certai.i knowledge, he has not 
been here these many years.” 

CROMWEL MADE PROTECIOR. 

The military being now in ajipearance, as 
well as in reality, the sole power which pre- 
vailed in the nation, Cnimwel thought fit to 
indulge a new fancy : for he seems not to have 
had any deliberate plan in all these alterations. 
Lambert, 4iis creature, who, under the appear- 
ance of obsequiou&nc«s to him, indulged an iin* 
bounded ambition, proposed in a eouiieil of 
officers to adopt another scheme of govern- 
nient, and to temper tlie liberty of a common- 
wealth by the authority of a single person, who 
should be known by the appellation of pro- 
tector. Without delay, he prepared what was 
called the instt'ument ijf government^ containing 
the plan of this new legislature ; and, as it was 
supposed to be agreeable to the general, it was 
immediately voted by the council of officers. 
Cromwel was declared protector; and with 
great solemnity installed in that high office. 

So little were these men endowed with the 
spirit of legislation, that they confessed, or ra- 
ther boasted, that they bad employed only four 


days in drawing this instrument, by which the 
whole guvernmetil of three kingdoms was pre- 
tended to be regulated and adjusted to all suc- 
ceeding generations. There appears no diffi- 
culty in believing them ; when it is considered 
how crude and undigested a system of civil 
polity they endeavoured to establish. The chief 
articles of the instrument are these: A council 
was appointed, which was notto exceed twenty- 
one, nor be less than thirteen persons* These 
were to enjoy their office during life or good 
behaviour ; and in case of a vacancy, the re- 
maining members named three, of whom the 
protector chose one. The protector was ap- 
pointed supreme magistrate of the common- 
wealth : in his name was all justice to be ad- 
ministered ; from Him were all magistracy and 
honours derived ; he had the power of par- 
doning all crimes, excepting murder and trea- 
son ; to him the benefit of all forfeiture de- 
volved. The right of peace, war, and alliance, 
rested in him ; but in these particulars he was 
to act by the advice and with the consent of his 
council. The power of the sword was vested 
in the protector jointly with the parliati^iit, 
while it was sitting, or with the council of state 
in the internals. He was obliged to summon 
a parliament every three years, and allow them 
to sit five muntlis, without i^journmeiit, pro- 
rogation, or dissolution. The hills, which they 
passerl, were to be presented tdthe protector for 
his assent ; but if within^wciity days it were 
not obtained, they were to bdbomc laws by the 
authority alone of parliament. A standing 
army for Great Britain and Ireland was esta- 
blished, of 20,000 fooUarid 10,000 horse; and 
funds were assigned fur their staf p'^t. These 
were not to be diminished without consent of 
the protector; and in this article alofie be as- 
sumed a negative. During the intervals of 
parliament, the protector and council had the 
IHiwer of enacting laws, which were to be valid 
till the next meeting of parliament. The chan- 
cellor,* treasurer, admiral, chief goveriiurs of 
Ireland and Scotland, and the chief justices of 
both the benches, must be chosen with the ap- 
probation of parliament; and in the intervals, 
with the approbation of the council, to be after- 
wards ratified by parliament. The protector 
was to enjoy his office during life; and on bis 
death, the place was immediately to be supplied 
by the council. This was the instrument ol 
government enacted by the council of officers, 
and solemnly sworn to by Oliver Cromwel. 
The council of state, named by the jnBtrii111fl*\A^ 
were fifteen men entirely devoted to the pro- 
tector, and by reason of the opposition among 
themselves in party and principles, not likely 
ever to combine against him. 

Cromwel said that he accepted the dignity 
of protector, merely that he might exert the 
duty of a constable, and preserve peace in the 
nation. Affairs indeed were brought to that 
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pass, hy the ftiridus animosities of the several 
factions, that the extensive authority and even 
arbitrary power of some first magistrate was 
become a necessaiy evil, in order to keep the 
people from relapsing into blood and confusion. 
The independents were bx) small a party ever 
to establish a popular government, or intrust 
the nation, where they had so little interest, 
with the free choice of its representatives. The 
presbyterians had adoj)ted the violent maxims 
of persecution ; incompatible at all times with 
the peace of society, much more with the wild 
aeal of tluise numerous ser‘ts which prevailed 
among the people. I'hc wjyalists were so much 
enraged hy the injuries which they had suflered, 
that the other prevailing parties would never 
submit to them, who, they^Kuew, were enableil 
merely by the execution of the aiicicut laws, 
to take sever^ vengeance upon th^'in. Had 
C'roipwel been guilty of no crime but this tem- 
porary usurpation, the plea of necessity and 
public good, which he alleged, might he al- 
lowed, in every view, a reasonable excuse for 
his conduct. 

Qpring the variety of ridiculous and dis- 
trac^d scenes, ^ which tlie civil goverimicut 
exhibited in England, the military force was 
exerted with vigour, conduct, and iiiianiiiiity; 
and never did t|>e kingdom appear more for- 
midable to all foreign nations. 'I'he English 
fleet, consisting of an hundred sail, arid com- 
manded by Moul^ axid Dean, and uiiiler t iicm 
by Pen and Lawson, met, near the <'oa&t of 
Flanders, with the Dutch fleet, equally nume- 
rous, and commanded by Trornp. The two 
republics were not itiKamed by any national 
antipathy ,A at)(d their interests very little in- 
terfered yet few battles have Ixxni di.'.pntcd 
with more fierce and obstinate courage than 
were those many naval combats, which were 
fought during this short, hut \iolent, war. The 
desire of remaining sole lords of the ocean 
animated these States to an honourable emu- 
lation against each other. After a l>attle* of two 
days, in the first of which Dean was killed, the 
Dutch inferior in the size of their ships, were 
obliged, with great loss, to retire into their har- 
bours. Blake, towanls the end of the fight, 
joined his countrymen with eighteen sail. The 
English fleet lay olFthc coast of Holland, and to- 
tally inlerrupt(!d the commerce of that republic. 

The ambassador, whom the Dutch had sent 
<over to England, gave them hopes of j)cace. 
Butjt*^;they could obtain no cessation of hos- 
fifities, the States, unw'illiiig to suffer any 
longer the loss and dishonour of l)eing block- 
aded by the enemy, made the utmost ettbils to 
recover their injured honour. Never on any 
occasion did the power and vigour of that re- 
public appear in a more conspicuous light. In 
a few weeks, they had repaired aii<l manned 
their fleet ; and they equipped some ships of a 
larger size than any wliich they had hitherto 


sent to sea. Tromp Issued out, detennined 
again to fight the victors, and to die rather 
than to yield the contest. He met with the 
enemy (29tli July), commanded by Monk ; and 
IkiUi sides immediately rushed into the eomliat. 
Tniinp, gallantly aiiifnating his men, witli his 
Sword drawn, was shot through the heart with 
a musket hall. This event alone decided the 
battle in favour of the English. Th<»ugh ne^ir 
tliirty ships of the Dutch were sunk and taken, 
they little regarded this loss compared with 
that of their brave admiral. 

PEACE WITH HOLLAND. 

Meanwhile the negotiations of peace were 
continually advancing. The States, over- 
whelmed with the expellee of the war, terrifieil 
by their losses, and mortified hy their defeats, 
were extremely desirous of an accominodaliuii 
with an enemy whom they found, by exjieri- 
cnee, t<M> powerful for them. The king having 
shown an iiudinatioii to serve oii hodvd their 
fleet; though Ih.ey expresseil their sense of the 
honour intended them, they declined an offer 
which might inflame the quarrel witli the 
English commonwealth. The great ohstaele 
to the peace was found not to he any animosity 
on the part of the JCnglish; hut on the con- 
Iraiy a jj*‘sire too earnest of union and confe- 
deracy. Croinwcl liad revived ftie chinierical 
scheme of a coalition with tlie Ihiited C*ro- 
>iaces; a total conjunction of government, pri- 
vileges, interests, and councils Hi.%4. This 

prcijcct iqipc.ired so wild to the States, that 
they woiuiererl any man of scnv.t‘ could ever 
ciiterlaiii it; and they nfu^ed (I.stli April) to 
enter into conferences with regard to a jiropo^.al, 
wliieh couhl serve only to dtla\ any praetieahlc 
seheiiie of aeeoimnodatiou. I'lie jteaee was at 
last signed hy Lromwel, now invested with the 
dignity of protector; and it prov'cs sutticiciitly, 
that the war had been impolitic, since, after 
the most signal victories, no terms more ad- 
vantageous eould he obtained. A defensive 
league was made hc'tweeu the two repiihli' S. 
They agreed each of them to banish the ene- 
mies of the other; those w'ho had been coiiw 
ecmed in the massacre* of Amhoyiia W'cre to lie 
pninished, il’auy remained alive ; the honour of 
the flag was yielded to the English ; eighty-five 
thousand pounds w'ere stipulated to he paiil by 
the Dutch East India eonipaiiy for losses which 
the English eoiiipany had sustainerl ; and tlic 
island of Polerone in the East Indies was pro- 
mised to 1)0 ceded to the latter. 

(Iromwel, jealous of the connexions hetwccii 
the royal family and that of Orange, insisted 
on a separate article ; that neitln^r the you«^ 
prince nor any of his family should ever be 
invest4*d with the dignity of Stadholder. '1 be 
province of Holland, strongly prejudiced against 
that office, which they esteemed dangerous 
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liberty, secretly ratified this article. Tlie pio- 
tectur, knowing that the other provinces would 
not be induced to make such a concession, was 
satisfied with this security. 

The Dutch war being successful, and the 
peace reasonable, brought credit to Crouiwers 
administration. An act of justice, wliich he 
exercised at home, gave likewise satisf.iction 
to the people ; though the regularity of it may 
perhaps appear somewhat doubtful. Don 
Pantaleou Sa, hrothtr to the Portuguese am- 
bassador, and joined with him in the same 
commission,'^ fancying himself to be insulted, 
came upon the exchange, armed and attended 
by several servants. By mistake, he Fell on a 
gentleman, whom he took for the (Mirsoii that 
had given him the offence ; and having butch- 
ered him with many wounds, he and all his at- 
tendants toolc shelter in the house of the Por- 
tuguese ambassador, who had connived at this 
base cnterjirise." 1'he populace surrounded 
the house, and threAtened to set fire to it. 
CromwftI stmt a guard, who seized all the eri- 
iiiinals. They were brought to trial : and not- 
withstanding the opposition of the ambassador, 
who pleaded the piivileges of his ottice, don 
Paiitaleon was executed on Tower-hill. The 
laws of nations were tiere plainly violated : but 
the crime committed by the Portuguese gen- 
tleman was to the last ilegrce atrocious ; and 
the vigorui^ ohJisti-jement of if, suithigso well 
the undaunted character ol Croniwel, was 
universally approved of at home and admircii 
among foreign nations. TIic situation of Por- 
tugal obliged that court to accpiicsce ; and the 
ambassador soon after signed with tin* protector 
a treaty of peace a.id alliance, wliieii was veiy 
advaiiUigeous to the English coininerce. 

Another act of severity, but necessary in his 
situation, was, at the verx' same time, exercised 
by the protector, in the capital punishinent of 
Gerard and Vowel, two royalists who were 
accused of conspiring against his life. iJehad 
erected a high aiurt of justice for their trial ; an 
infringement of the atieient laws, which at this 
time was become familiar, but one to which no 
customer precedent could reconcile th.^ nation. 
Juries were found altogether uiunanageable. 
The rcstUtss Lilburii, for new offences, hud 
been brought to a new trial; and had been 
acquitted with new triumph and exultation. 
If no other method of conviction bad been 
devised during this illegal and unpo])Mlar go- 
vernment, all its enemies wete assured of 
tintire impunity. 

A NEW PARLIAMENT. 

The protector had occasion to obsen'c the 
prejudices entertained against his government, 
by the disposition of the parliament, which he 
Biimmone.1 on the third of September, that day 
of the year on which he gained his two great 


victories of Duuhar and Worcester, and which 
he always regarded as fortunate for him. it 
must be confessed, that, if we arc left (ogalln r 
Cromwel's intentions from his instniment ol 
goveriimeiit, it is such a moUcy piece, that we 
cannot easily conjecture, whether he seriously 
Aieaiit to establish a tyranny or a republic. On 
one hand, a first magistrate, in so extensive 
a goveriiiuiuit, seemed necessary both for the 
dignity and tranquillity of the stale; and tin: 
authority, which he assumed as protector, was, 
ill some respects, inferior to the prerogativeii, 
which the laws iiitrusied and still intrust to 
lh<? king. On the other hand, the legislative 
power, which he reserved to himself and couu- 
cil, together with so great an army, independ- 
ent of the parli^nciit, were bad prognostics 
of bis iiitcution to submit to a civil and legal 
eoiistitu^on. But if this were not his intention, 
the method in which he distidbuted and con- 
ducted the elections, being so favour-flile to 
liberty, funiis an inconsistency which is not • 
easily accounted for. 11c deprived of their 
ri:;ht of election all (he small boroughs, places 
tlu* most exposed to influence and corruption. 
Of 4')0 members, winch reprjjsented Eiijiiaud, 
^70 were chosen by the counties. Th»‘ rexi 
were cdcctc«l by Lomloii, ami the more consU 
derabk* cor|HMMtions. The k>wer pujmlace too, 
so easily guided or dcceived,ii ere excluded from 
the elections; an estate of^SOO pounds value 
was necfsssary to entitle anyone to a vote. The 
elections of this parliaftient were conducted 
with perfect freedom ; and, cixecptiiig that 
such of the royalists as had home arms against 
the parliament and all tlu'ir sons were excluded, 
a more fair rcprcsciifation of t^e people could 
in)t be desired or expected. Tli^ty members 
were returned from Scotland; as miaiiy from 
Ireland. 

The protector seems to h?ve been disap- 
pointed, when he found that ill these pre- 
cautions, which were probably nothing but 
covcj^s to his ambition, had not procured him 
the confidence of the public. Though Crom- 
wcl’s administration was less odious to every 
party than that of any other party, yet was it 
entirely acceptable to none. The royalists lead 
becn«iustructed by the king to ri^maiu quiet, 
and to cover tliemselves under the appearance 
of republicans ; and they found in this latter 
faction such inveterate hatred against the pro- 
tector, that they could not wish for more *ea- 
lous adversaries to his authority. It was main- 
tained by them, that the pretence •*^^il)t;rty 
and a popular election was but a new artifiiw 
of this great deceiver, in order to lay asleep* 
the deluded nation, and give himself leisure to 
rivet their chains mure securely upon them : 
that in the instrument of government he openly 
declared his intention of still retaining the same 
mercenary army, by whose assistance he had 
subdued the ancient established government^ 
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and who would with less scruple obey him, in 
overturning, whenever he should please to oi^er 
them, that new system, which he himself had 
been pleased to model : that being sensible of 
the danger and uncertainty of all military go- 
vernment, he endeavoured to intermix soipe 
appearance, and but an appearance, of civil 
administration, and to balance the army by a 
seeming consent of the people : that the absurd 
trial, which he had made, of a parliament, 
elected by himself, appointed perpetually to 
elect their successors, plainly proved, that he 
aimed at nothing but temporary expedients, 
was totally averse to a free republican govern- 
ment, and possessed not that mature and de- 
liberate reflection, which could qualify him to 
act the part of a legislator i that his imperious 
character, which had betrayed itself in so many 
incidents, could never seriously submit to legal 
limitations ; nor would the veiy image of po- 
pular guvemnient be longer upheld than while 
conformable to his arbitrary will and pleasure : 
and that the best policy was to oblige him to 
take oif the mask at once ; and cither submit 
entirely to that parliament, which he had sum- 
moned, or, by totally rejecting its authority, 
leave himself no resource but in his seditious 
and enthusiastic army. 

In prosecutioiii of these views, the parlia- 
ment, having hearu the protector s speech, three 
hours long,'^ and having chosen Lenthal for 
their speaker, imme^liately entered into a dis- 
cussion of the prcAcnded instrument of govern- 
ment, and of thiit authority which Croitiwel, 
by the title of protector, had assumed over 
the nation. The greatest liberty was used in 
arraigning ^thf. new dignity ; and even the 
personal character and conduct of Cromwel, 
escaped ndt without censure. The utmost that 
could Ije obtained by the oflicers and by the court 
party, for so they were called, was to protract 
the debate by arguments and long speeches, 
and prevent the decision of a question, which, 
they were sensible, would be carried against 
them by a great majority. The protector, 
surprised and enraged at this refractory spirit 
ill the parliament, which however he had si) 
much reason to expect, sent for them to the 
painted chamber, and with an air of grt at au- 
thority inveighed against their conduct. He 
told them that nothing could be mure absurd 
than for them to dispute his title ; since the 
same instiumentof government which made 
them a parliament, had invested him with the 
piwttf(*l^rship ; and some points in the new con- 
stitution were supposed to be fiindauientals, 
and were nut on any pretence to be altered or 
disputed ; that among these were the govern* 
tnent of the nation by a single person and a 
parliament, their joint authority over the army 
and militia, the succession of new parliaments 
and liberty of conscience ; and that with regard 
to these particulars, there was reserved to him 


a negative voice, to which, in the other circum 
stances of government, he confessed himself 
no wise entitled. 

1655. The protector now found the necessity 
of exacting a security which, had he foreseen 
the spirit of the house, he would with better 
grace have required at their first meeting.** 
Ue obliged the members to sign a recognititm 
of his authority, and an engagement nut to 
propose or consent to any alteration in the 
government, as it was settled in a single person 
Bud a parliament ^ and he placed guards at the 
door of the house, who allowed none but sub- 
seribers to enter. Most of the members, after 
some hesitation, submitted to this condition ; 
but retained the same refractory spirit which 
they hail discovered in their first debates. The 
instrument of government was ^aken in pieces, 
and examined, article by article, with the most 
scrupulous accuracy: very free topics were 
advanced with the general a])probatioii of the 
house: and during the whole course of their 
proceedings, they neither sent up one hill to 
the proteetor, nor took any notice of him. 
Being informed that conspiracies were entered 
into between the members and some malcon- 
tent oflicers, he hastened to the di'^sulution of 
so dangerous an assembly. (22nd .Ian.) By the 
instrument of government, to which he had 
sworn, no parliament could be dissolved till it 
had sitten five months; but (irotnwel pre- 
tended, that a month contained only twenty- 
eight days, according to the method of compu- 
tation practised in paying the fleet and army. 
The full time, therefore, according }o this 
reckoning, being elapsed, the parliament was 
ordered to attend the protector, who made them 
a tedious, confused, angry harangue, and dis- 
missed them. Were we to judge of Oomwers 
capacity by this, and indeed by all his other 
compositions, we shou' i be a])t to entertain no 
very favourable idea of it. But in the great 
variety of hiiinan geniuses, there are some 
svhich, though they see their object clearly and 
distinctly in general, yet, when they come to 
unfold its parts by discourse or writing, lose 
that luminous conception which the3 had be- 
fore attained. All accounts agree in ascribing 
to Cromwel, a tiresome, dark, unintelligible 
elocution, even when he had no intention to 
disguise his meaning: yet no man’s actions 
were ever, in such a variety of diflicult inci- 
dents, more decisive and judicious. 

The electing of a discontented parliament 
is a proof of a discontented nation : the angry 
and abrupt dissolution of that parliament is 
olways sure to increase the general cliseonteiit. 
The members of this assembly, returning to 
their counties, propagated that spirit of mutiny 
which they had exerted in the house. Sir Harry 
Vane and the old republicans, who maintained 
the indissoluble authority of the long parlia- 
ment, encouraged the murmurs against the 
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present usurpation; though they acted so 
rautiously as to give the protector uo handle 
against them. Wildman and some others of 
that party carried still farther their conspiracies 
against their protector s authority. The royal- 
ists, observing this general ill-will towards the 
establishment, could no longer be retained in 
subjection ; but fancied that every one who 
was dissatisfied like them, had also embraced 
the same views and inclinations. They did not 
consider that the old parliamentary party, 
though many of them were displeased with 
fpoiuwcl, who had dispossessed them of their 
power, were still more apprehensive of any 
success to the royal cause ; whence, besides a 
certain prospect of the same consequence, they 
had so much reason to dread the seveiHist ven- 
geance for their jpast transgressions. 

INSURRECTION OF 1 HE ROYALISTS. 

March 11. 

In concert with the king a cons])iracy was 
entered into by the ro^'alists throughoul Eng- 
land, and a day of general rising appointed. 
Information of this design was conveyed to 
Cromwel. The protector’s administration was 
i-xtreinely vigilant. 'J'hnrloe, bis secretary, had 
spies every where. Manning, who had accesj* 
to the king’s family, kept a regular correspon- 
dence with him. And it was not diilicult to 
obtain intelligence of a coiifcdcraev, so gene- 
rally diffused among a party who valued them- 
si'lves more on zeal and courage, than on secrecy 
and sobriety. Many of the rc^yalists were 
thrown into prison. Others, on the approach 
of the day, were terruied with the danger of 
the undertaking, and remained at home. Iti 
one place alone the conspiracy broke into 
action. Penruddoe, Grove.s, doiies, and other 
gentlemen of the west, entered Salisbury with 
aliout 200 horse ; at the very time when the 
fiUeritt* and judges were holding the .assizest. 
These they made prisoners; and they pro- 
claimed the king. Contrary to their expect.a- 
tions, they received no accession of force; 
so prevalent was the ternir of the e.stahli.shcd 
gowrmnent. Having i’n vain wandered about 
for some time, they were totally discouraged ; 
and one troop of horse was able at last to 
suppress thtmi. The leaders of the conspiracy, 
being taken prisoners, were capitally punished. 
The rest were sold for slaves, and transported 
to Barbadoes. 

The easy subduing of this insurrection, 
which, by the boldness of the undertaking, 
struck at first a groat terror into the nation, 
was a singular felicity to the protector ; who 
!ould not, without danger, have brought to- 
gether any considerable body of his mutinous 
army, in order to supp.ress it. The very insur- 
rection itself he reganied as a fortunate event; 
since it proved the reality of those conspiracies, 


which hit enemies, on every oeoaslon, repre- 
tenled as mere fictions, invented to colon r bis 
tyrannical severities. He resolved to keep no 
longer any terms with the royalists, who, 
though they were not perhaps the most im* 
plitpable of his enemies, were those whom he 
conld oppress under the most plausible pre- 
tences, and who met with least countenance 
and protection from his adherents. lie issued 
an edict, witli the consent of his conncil, for 
exacting the tenth penny from that whole 
party ; in order, as be pretended, to make them 
pay the expences iu which their mutiuons dis- 
position continually exposed the public. With- 
out regard to compositions, articles of capitu- 
latiun, or acts of indemnify, all the royalists* 
however harassed g^ith former oppressions, 
were obliged anew to redeem themselves by 
great sums^of money, and many of them were 
reduced by these multiplied disasters to ex- 
treme poverty. Whoever was known to*be 
di.saflected, or even lay nnder any suspicion, 
though DO guilt could be proved against him, 
was exposed to the ifew exaction. 

In order to raise this imposition, which com- 
monly passed by the iiiiine of decimation, the 
protector instituted twelve major-generals; 
and divided the whole kingdom of England 
into so many military' jurisdi^ions.'^ I’liese 
men, assisted by eonimissiouers, had power to 
subject whom they pleased to^ decimation, to 
le\y all the taxes imposed h^ the protector and 
his council, and to imprison Itny person who 
sliould be exposed to their jealousy or suspicion ; 
nor was there any appeal from them hut to 
the protector himself ai\il his council. Under 
colour of these powers, which werf s^fficieiitlv 
exorbitant, the niajor-generals exercised an 
authority still more arbitrary, and aeft^d as ii 
absolute masters of the property and person of 
every subject. AH reasonable men now con- 
cluded, that the very mask of liberty wal 
thrown asidt*, and that the nation was for ever 
subject ko military and despotic government, 
exercised not in thi' legal manner of European 
nations, but according to the maxims of eastern 
tyranny. Nut only the supreme magistrate 
owed his authority to illegal force and usurp- 
ation : he had parcelled out the people into 
so many subdivisions of slavery, and had dele- 
gated to his inferior ministers the same uii* 
liuiited autliority which be himself had so 
viuleiitly assumed. 

STATE OF EUROPE. ‘ ' 

A GOVERNMENT totally military and despotic 
is almost sure, after some time, to fall into 
impotence and languor: but when it imme- 
diately succeeds a legal constitution, it may, at 
first, to foreign nations, appear very vigorous 
and active, and may exert with more una- 
nimity that power, spirit, and riches, which 
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had been acquired under a better form. It ' 
now proper, after so lon^ an interval, 
to look abroad to tlie general state of Europe, 
and to consider the inea6urt!S which En|;laiid at 
this time embraced in its iiej^utiations with the 
neig^hbouringf princes, 'fhe moderate teniiper 
and unwarlike genius of the two last princes, 
*the extreme difficulties under which they la- 
Ixiured at home, and the j^reat security which 
they enjoyed from foreign enemies, had ren- 
dered them negligent of the transactions on the 
continent; and England, during their reigns, 
bad been in a maimer overlooked in the gene- 
ral system of Europe. I'he bold and restless 
genius of the protector led him to extend his 
alliances and enterprises to every part of Chri.s> 
tendom ; and partly fro^i the ascendant of his 
niaguanimous spirit, partly from the situation 
of ibreign kingdoms, the weight. of Englaufl, 
even under Vts most legal and hravest princes, 
wUs never more sensibly felt than during this 
uiijust and violent usurpation. 

A war of thirty years, the most signal and 
most destructive that hail ajipearcd in modern 
annals, was at last finished in Germany and 
by the treaty of Westphalia, were eomposed 
those fatal quarrels which had been excited by 
the palatine's precipitate acceptance of the 
crown of Boh|(mia. The young palatine was 
restored to paA of bis dignities and of his doitii- 
iiions,'® The fights, privileges, and iiuthority, 
of the several members of thcGermantc body 
were fixed and ascertained : sovereign princes 
and free states were in some degree reduced 
to obedience under laws: and by the valour of 
the heroic (vustavi^, the enterprises of the 
active Rid.ielieu, the intrigues of the artful 
Mazariiie, was in part effeeted, after an infinite 
cxpei)!^ of blood and treasure, what had been 
fondly expected and loudly demanded from the 
feeble efforts of the pacific James, seconded by 
the scanty supplies of his jealous parliaments. 

Sweden, which had acciuired by conquest 
' large dominions in the north of Gerivany, was 
engaged in enterprises which proini.sed her, 
from her success and valour, still more exten- 
sive acquisitions on the side both of Poland 
and of Denmark. Charles X. who had mounted 
the throne of that kingdom after tliQ-voluntary 
resignation of Christina, being stimulated by 
the fame of Gustavus as well as by his own 
martial disposition, carried his conquering arms 
to the south of the Baltic, and gained the cele- 
brated battle of Warsaw, which had been ob- 
^ ^Bfiatcly disputed during the space of three 
days. The protector, at the time his alliance 
was courted by every power in Europe, anxi- 
ously courted the alliance of Sweden ; and he 
was fond uf forming a confederacy with a jiro- 
testant power of such renown, even though it 
threatened the whole north with conquest and 
Bufcgertioii. 

The transactions of the parliaineni and pro- 


ectur with France bad been various and eonv 
plicated. The emissaries of Richelieu had fur- 
nished fuel to the flame uf rebellion, when it 
first broke out in Scotland ; but after the 
conflagration had diffused itself, the Trench 
court, observing the materials to be of them- 
selves sufliciently cotiihuslible, found it untie- 
eessai'y any lunger to animate the British nial- 
‘untents to an opposition of their sovereit^ii. 
hi the contrary, they offered their mediatio 
for compoAing these intestine disorders ; and 
their ambassadors, from decency, pretended to 
act ill cotic(‘rt With the court of England, and 
to receive directions from a prince with whom 
their master was connected with so near an 
aflinity. Meanwhile Ricdielieu died, and .soon 
after him the Trench king, Louis XI Jl. leaving 
his sou an infant four yc.ais old, and his widow, 
Anne of Austria, regent of tlfe kingdom. Car- 
dinal Mazarine succeeded Richelieu iu the ini- 
iiislry; and the same gencr.il plan of policy, 
though hy men of such opposite character^, wh's 
still contiimcd in the Trencli councils. The o- 
tahlidinieiit of royal authority, the reduction of 
the Austrian family, were pursued with ardour 
and succ-ess ; and eiery year brought an acirs- 
sion of force and grandeur to the I’reiich tno- 
nandiy. Not only battles were won, towns and 
forti esses taken ; the genius too of the natiim 
cnied gradually to improve, and to compo''C 
itself Uo the .spirit of dutiful obedience and of 
.teady ent<Tpi isc. A Omdi?, aTurerine, w<tc 
formed; and the troops, animated by their 
valour, and guided by their discipline, accimi cil ' 
every day a greater ascendant over the Sj):i- 
ijiards. All of a sudden, from some intngins 
of the court, and some discontents in the 
urts of judicature, intestine commotions were | 
«:xcited, and every thing relajiacd into coidu- 
sioii. But these rebellious of the Trench, 
neither ennobled by the s[>irit of liberty, nor 
disgraced by the fanatical extravagance which - 
distinguished the British civil wars, were coii- i 
ducted with little bloodshed, and made hut a | 
small impression on the minds of the people. ' 
Though seconded by the force of Spain, ainl , 
conducted hy the prince uf CoiyI^', the nial- ‘ 
contents, in a little ti\ne, were either exptdied 
or subdued; and the French monarchy, liavfiiif i 
lost a few of its conquests, returned with frt sh ; 
vigour to the aequi.sition of new' dominion. 

The queen of England and her son, (,'UarU’S, 
during these eommutious, passe.d most oftlituf | 
lime at Paris ; and notwithstanding their 
connexion of blood, received but Jew civilities 
Hiul still less support, from the Trench court. ' 
Had the cpieen regent been ever so much •»* 
dined to assist the English ]ipinee, the disorders 
of her own affairs would, fora long time, have 
rendered such intentions impracticable. 'I'*® 
banished queen had a moderate pension a®' 
signed her ; hut it was so ill payed, and h^*" 
credit ran so low, that, one muming, 
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.he cardinal de Retz waited on her, she in- missions, committed daily depredations on the 
’ormed him that her daughter, the princess French commerce, Mazarine was content, in 
[jeiirietta, was obliged to lie abed, for want of hopes of a fortunate issue, still to submit to 
I fire to warm her. To such a condition was these indigiiitiesJ^ 

vduced, in the midst of Paris, a queen of The court of Spain, less connected with the 
England, and daughter of Henry IV. of France! urifqrtiinHte royal family, and reduced to 
The English parliament, however, having greater distress than the French monarchy, had 
issumed the sovereignty of the state, resented been still more forward in her advances to the 
lie couiilenaiice, cold as it was, which the^ prosperous jiarliament and protector. Don 
h'rcnch court gave to the unfortunate monarch. Alonzo de (Cardenas, the Spanish envoy, was 
>11 pretence of injuries, of which the English the first public minister who recognised theau- 
nerchauts complained, they issued letters of thority of the new rejiubric ; and in return for 
•cprisal upon the French ; and Blake went so this civility, Ascham was sent envoy into Spain 
'.iras to attack and seize a whole stjuadron of by the parliament. No sooner had this mi- 
hips, which were carrying supplies to Dunkirk. nister arrived at Madrid, than some of the 
hen closely besieged by the Spaniards. That banished royalists, inflamed by that inveterate 
own, disappointed of these supplies, fell into hatred which anima^Ml the English factions, 
he hands of theynemy. The French ministers broke into his chamber, and murdered him 
i‘>on found it necessary to change their iiica* togeihiT vviMi his secretar3% Immediately they 
iiires. They treated Charles w-ith such aireetcd took samaiiaiy' in the churches ; ^nd, assisted 
iidith'rcnce, that he thought it more de<*eiit hy the general favour, which ever^r where 4 t- 
o withdraw, and prev(‘ut tlie indignity of tciuh^d the royal cause, were enabled, most of 
icing desired to leave th<' kingdom. He went them, to make their escape. Only one of the 
irst to Spavv, thence he n tired to (Cologne; eritninals sulfered death; and the parliament 
A here lie lived two years on a small pen.Moii, seemed to rest satisfied with this atonement, 
ilioiit (; 0 ()() pounds a-year, piivcd him by the; Spain, at this time, assailed c-very where by 
xiint of France, and on some contributions vigorous enemies from without, and labouring 
>ciil him hy his fri<Mids in England. In the under rtmtiy internal disor(lcrc,retaificd nothing 
management of Ins lamely, he diseovf?red a of her former grandeur, excejAt the haughty 
[iisposition to order and economy ; and his pridt? of her eoun.sels, and the hatred and 
Lemper, cheerful, eaicless, and soeiabfe, was jealou.sy of her neighbours, l^rtngal had re- 
more than a «innieient compensation for that helled, and established her^inonarchy in the 
empire, of which hi'. t;nemi<'s ha<l bereaved lioiiFe of Bragan/a : Catalonia,%oinplaiinng of 
him. Sir Edward H>dc, created lord chan- violated pnvilcg(‘s, had revolted to France: 
ccilor, and the marquis of Ornumd, were his N.aples vvus shaken with popular convulsions : 
chief friends ainl conrulcuts, the Low Loiiutrics were jnvaded with superior 

II the French iiiini<-«r> had thought it pm- forces, and seemed rcaily to change their 
dent to iicnd under (be English parliament, master: the Spanish infantry, ancienny so for- 
they deemed it still more necessary to pay de- mrdabic, had been annihilated hy Condi; in the 
fcrencc to the protector, when he assumed the flclds of Rocroy: and though the same prince, 
rciii.s of government. Cardin.'il Mazarine, by banished France, sustained, by his activity 
whom all the council of France were directed, and valour, the falling fortunes of Spain, he 
was artful and vigilant, supple and patient, could only hope to protract, not prevent, the 
false and intriguing; desirous rather to pro- ruin wi>h which that monarchy was visibly 
Vail hy dexterity than violence, and placing threatened. 

his honour more in the linal siiccc'^s of his Had Cromwel understood and regarded the 
measures than in the splendour and niagnani- interests of his countiy, he would liave siq*- 
H»ity of the means which herein plo^eil. Crom- ported the declining condition ofSpain against 
wel, hy his impcM'ioiis <*harac(cr, rather than tht; dangerous ambition of France, and pre- 
by the advantage of his situation, acquired an served tliiil balance of power, on which the 
ascendant over this man ; and evciy proposal greatnc.ss and security of England so iiuicli 
made by the protector, however unreasonable depend. Had be studied only his own interests, 
in itself, and urged with whatever insolence, he would have maintained an exact neutrality 
met with a ready compliance from the politic between those great monarchies; nor would 
and timifl cardinal. Bourdcanx was sent over be have hazarded his ill-acquired and unseiticd* 
to England as minister ; and all circumstances power, by provoking foreign enemies, who 
of respect wt‘re paid to the daring usurper, might lend assistance to domestic faction, and 
»viio bad itnbnied bis bands in the hlotHl of hi overturn his tottering throne. But his inag- 
sovereigti, a piince S(» nearly related to tin naiiimily undervalued danger: his active d is- 
royal family of France. H'ith^ indefatigable |Hisitiou, amravidity of extensive glory, made 
patience did Bonnleaux conduct this tiegoti- liiin iiicajiahle of nqiose : and as the policy of 
atitni, which Croinwcd seemetl entirely to iie- men is continually warpe<l by their temper, no 
gleet ; and tliough privatcerb, with Eogltsb com- sooner was peace made with Holland, tliau ha 
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be^an to (Iclifierate wliat new euemy he should 
invade with his victorious arms* 

WAR WITH SPAIN. 

The extensive empire and yet exl^ine 
weakness of Spain in the West Indies, the vi* 
«‘orous courage and great naval power of Eng- 
land, were circumstances, which, when com- 
pared, excited the ambition of the enterprising 
protector, and made him hope that he might, 
by some gainful conquest, render forever ilius- 
trious that dominion which he had assumed 
over his country. Should he fail of these dur- 
able acquisitions, the Indian treasures, which 
must every year cross the ocean to reach Spain, 
were, he thought, a suit! prey to the English 
navy, and would sup)>ort his military force, 
without Ills laying new burtheuf'on the dis- 
contented people. From France a vigorous 
resistarce must be expected : no plunder, no 
conejuests could be hope<i for : the progress of 
his arms, even if attended with siK'cess, must 
there be slow and gradual : and the advantages 
acquired, however real, would he still less 
striking to the multitude, whom it was Ids in- 
terest to allure. Tlie royal family, so closely 
connected with the Fn'iieh monarch, might 
receive great td^sislatiec from that neighi)ounng 
kingdom ; atm an army of Fremdi protestaiits, 
landed in Etigfaiid, would be able, he dreaded, 
to unite the mos^ opposite factions against the 
present usurpiftionJ'* 

These motives of p<ilicy were probably se- 
conded hy his higtited prejudices; as no hu- 
inaii mind ever con^Hiiied so strange a inix- 
ture of sa^eity and absurdity as tiiat of thus 
extraordinary personage. The Swedish alli- 
ance, Aiough much contrary to the interests of 
England, be had contracted mtrely from his 
zeal for protestaiitism and Sweden being 
closely coiirected with France, he could not 
hope to maintain that confederacy, in which he 
so much prided himself, should a rupttire ensue 
between Fhigland and this latter kingdom 
The hugonots, he expected, would meet with 
better treatment, while he engaged in a close 
union with their sovereign.*^' And as the 
Spaniards were much more papists •than the 
French, were much more exposed to the okl 
puritannical hatred,®'^ and had even erected the 
bloody tribunal of the inquisition, whose rigoui s 
they had refused to niitigiite on Cromwerb 
s olici tation he hoped that a holy and iiieritu- 
• riSSs war with such idolaters could not fail of 
protection from heaven.** A preacher likewise, 
inspired, as was supposed, hy a prophetic spirit, 
bid him go and prosper : calling him a stone 
cut out o/' the nmintains without hands, t/tat 
would Weak the pride of the Spaniard, crush 
Anlichrist, and make way for the purity of 
the Gospel over the whole v^orld.^^ 

Actuated equally by these bigoted, these atii- 


hitious, and these interested motives, the pn>- 
tector equipped two considerable squadrons ; 
and while he was making those preparations, 
the neighbouring states, ignorant of his inten- 
tions, remained in sus))enhe, and looked with 
anxious expectation on what side the storm 
should discharge itself. One of these squad- 
rons, consisting of thirty capital ships, was 
sent into the Mediterranean under Blake, 
whose fame was now spread over Europe. No 
English fleet, except during the Crusades, had 
ever before sailed in those seas ; and from one 
extremity to the other, there was no naval 
force, Christian or Mahometan, able to resist 
them. The Roman pontiff, whose weakness 
and whose pride equally ])rovoke attacks, 
dreaded invasion from a power which pro- 
fessed the most inveterate eiyiiily against him, 
and which so little regulated its nioveiiiciits by 
the usual motives of interest and prudence. 
Blake easting anchor before Leghorn, de- 
manded and obtained from tlie duke of Tus- 
cany n^paration for some losses which the F2ng- 
lish cuinmeree had formerly sustained from 
him. He next saiii^d to Algiers, and com- 
pelled the dey to make peace, and to restrain 
his piratical suhj».*cts from farther violences on 
the Englisli. He presented himself before 
Tunis; and having there made the same de- 
mands, the dt^y of that republic hade him look 
to the cablles of Porto- Fariiio and Goletta, 
and do his utmost. Blake needed not to be 
roused by such a bravado : he drew his ships 
close up to the castles, and tore them in pieces 
with his artillery. He sent a numerous de- 
tachment of sailors in their long-boats into the 
harbour, and burned every ship that lay there. 
This bold action, which its very temerity, per- 
haps, rendered safe, was executed with little 
loss, and filled all that part of the world with 
the renown of English valour. 

JAMAICA CONQUERED. 

The other squadron was not equally suc- 
cessful. It was commanded by Pen, and car- 
ried on hoard 4000 men, under the«!omnmnd of 
Venables.^ Abouk5000 more joined them frojii 
Barbadoes and St. Christopher’s. Both these 
oflicers were inclined to the king's service;*** 
and it is pretended that Croinwel was obliged 
tt> hurry the soldiers on board, in order to pre- 
vent the execution of a conspiracy which had 
been formed among them in favour of the exiled 
family.*'^ The ill success of this enterprise 
may justly be ascribed, as much to the injudi- 
cious schemes of the protector, who planned 
it, as to the bad oxecutioii of the oflicers, by 
whom it was conducted. The soldiers were 
the refuse of the whole army : the forces, eii- 
li-tted in the West Indies, were the most pro- 
fligate of mankind ; Pen and Venables were 
of incompatible tempers: the truo|>s were not 
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furnished with arms fit for such an expedition*, 
their provisions were defective both in quantity 
and quality: all hopes of pillage, the best iii- 
(*eutive to valour ainon^ such men, were re- 
fused the soldiers and seamen : no directions 
nor inttdligcnce were given to conduct the 
officers in their enterprise: and at the same 
time they were tied down to follow the advice 
of cointiiissioners who disconcerted them in 
all tlieir projects.®® 

, It was agreed by the admiral and general 
(13th April) to attempt St. Domingo, the only 
place of strength in the island of Hispaniola. 
On the approach of the English, the Spaniards 
in a frigVit de.serted their houses, and fled into 
the woods. Contrary to the opinion of Vena- 
bles, the soldiers were disembarked without 
guides ten leagues distant from the town, 
'i'hey wandered days through the woods 
without provisions, and, what was still more 
.ntolerable in that siiltiy climate, without 
water. The Spaniards rei'ovcred spirit and 
attacked them. The English, discouraged with 
the had conduct of their officers, and scarcely 
alive from hunger, thirst, and fatigue, were 
unable to re*^ist. An inconsiderable number 
of tbe enemy put the whole army to rout, 
killed GOO of them, and chased the rest on 
board their vessels. 

The English commanders, in order to atone 
as much as possible for this unprosp<M*oq$ at- 
tempt, bent their course to Jamaica, which 
was surrendered to them without a blow. Pen 
and Venables returned to England, and were 
both of them sent to the Tower by the pro- 
tector, who though coimiionly master of his 
fiery temper, was thrown into a violent passion 
at this disappointment. We had made a con- 
quest of greater importance than he was hira- 
i>cir at that time aware of ; yet was it much 
inferior to the vast projects which he had 
formed. He gave orders, however, to support 
it hy men and money ; and that island has 
ever since remained in tbe hands of the Eng- 
lish ; the chief acquisition whi<*h they owe to 
the enterprising spirit of Croniwel. 

1G5G. As soon as the news of this expedition, 
which was atfunwarrantable violation of treaty, 
arisjvcd in Europe, the Spaniards declared war 
Against England, and seized all the ships and 
goods of English merchants, of which they 
could make themselves masters, l^he com- 
merce with Spain, so profitable to the English, 
was cut off; and near 1500 vessels, it is com- 
puted,®^ fell in a few years into the hands of 
the enemy. Blake, to whom Montague was 
now joined in command, after receiving new 
orders, prepared himself for hostilities against 
the Spaniards. 

Several sea-officers, having entertained scru- 
ples of conscience with regard to the justice 
of the Spanish war, threw up 'their commis- 
sions, and retired no commands, they 


thought, of their superiors could justify a 
war, which was contrary to the principles ot 
natural equity, and which the civil magistrate 
had no right to order. Individuals, they 
maintained, in resigning to the public their 
natural liberty, could bestow on it only what 
the}! themselves were possessed of, a right of 
performing lawful actions, and could invest it 
with no authority of eommaudiiig what is 
contrary to the decrees of heaven. Such 
niaxitas, though they seem reasonable, are 
perhaps too perfect for human nature; and 
imist be regarded as one effect, though of the 
most innocent and oven hoiiour:«ble kind, of 
that spirit, partly fanatical, partly republican, 
which predominated in England. 

Blake lay some time off Cadiz, in expecta- 
tion of intercepting (Tie plate fleet, but was at 
last ohligf‘tl, for want of water, to make sail 
towards Porftigal. Captain Stayq^T, whom he 
had left on the coast with a squadron of sev^n 
vessels, came in sight of the galleons, and im- 
nediately set sail to pursue them. The Spa- 
nish admiral ran his ship ashore: two others 
followed his example: the English took two 
ships valued at near two millions of (lieces of 
ight. Two galleons were set on fire ; and the 
marquis of Badajox, viceroy of Ecru, with his 
wife and his daughter, betrothed to the young 
duke of Medina Cell, were deiit lived in them. 
The inarqui.s himself might havt^escaped; but 
seeing these unfortunate women, astonished 
with the danger, fall in a swilbn^and perish in 
the flames, he rather chose to die with them, 
than drag out a life embittered with the re- 
neinbrance of such dismal sceije.s.‘’^ When 
the treasures g:nned by tfiis enterprise arrived 
at Portsmouth, the protector, from a%pirit of 
ostentation, ordered them to be trans^iorted 
by land to London. • 

The next action against the Spaniards was 
more honourable, though less profitable to the 
nation. Blake having heard that a Spanish 
fleet of sixteen ships, much richer than the 
former, had taken sbeltiT in the Canaries, im- 
mediately made sail towards them. He found 
them in the bay of Santa Cruz, disposed in a 
formidable posture. The bay was secured with 
a strong castle, well provided with cannon, 
besides seven forts in several parts of it, all 
united by a line of eommunication, manned 
with musqueteers. Don Diego Diaques, the 
Sp.anish admiral, ordered all his smaller vessels 
to moor close to the shore, and posted the 
larger galleons farther off, at anchor, wi^i 
their brofidsides to the sea. 

Blake was rather animated than daunted 
with this appearance. The wind seconded his 
courage, and blowing full into the hay, in a 
moment brought him among the thickest of 
his enemies. After a resistance of four hours, 
the Spaniards yielded to English valour, and 
. abandoned their ships, which were set on fire. 
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and consumed with all their treasure. The 
greatest danger still remained to the English. 
They lay under the fire of the castles and all 
the forts, which must in alitth? time have torn 
them in pieces. But the wind suddi'uly shifting, 
carried them out of the hay ; where they left 
th(' Spaniards in astonishment at the happy 
temerity of their audacious victors. 

DEATH OF ADMIRAL BLAKE. 

This w'as the last and greatest action of 
the gallant Blake. He w.xs consumed with a 
dropsy and scurvy, and hastened home, that 
he might yield up his breath in his native 
country, which he had so much adorned by his 
valour. As he came within sight of land he 
expired.^'^ Never man s*o zealous for a faction 
was so much respected and esteemed even by 
the opposite factions, lie was by principle an 
ii flexible republican ; and the late usurpation!;, 
amidst all tlie trust and caresses which be re- 
<*eived from the ruling powers, were thought 
to be very little grate I’ul to him. // ts stili our 
fiuti/i he said to the se.tiiien, to for our 
cnuntrif^ into what hanth hower the government 
mat/ fait. Disinterested, geiienms, liberal ; 
amlutious only of true glory, dnsuli'ul onh to 
his avowed eivunies ; he forms one of (he uhhI 
perfect eharii ters of the age, and the least 
stained with \hose errors and >ioleucc.s which 
were then so predeiuinant. I’be protector 
ordered hiiiifa ^j>ompoiis funeral at the ptd>- 
lie charge: but the tears of Ids coiintryimui 
were the most bonourahle panigyric on bis 
memory. 

The co/duet of the jirotector in foreign 
affairs, “ihough imprudent and impoiitie, was 
full of. vigour and enterprise, and drew a consi- 
deration to his country, which, since the reign 
of Kli/abelh, it seemed to have totally lost. 
TVie great mind of this successful usurper was 
intent on .spreading the renown of t be English 
nation; and while he strm'k mankind with 
astonishment at his cxtraordinai^ fortune, he 
seemed to ennoble, instead of debasing, that 
people whom he had reduced to subjection. 
It was his lK>ast, that he would render the 
name of an Englishman as much fcaied and 
revered as ever was that of a Roman ; and .is 
his countrymen found some reality in tliese 
pretensions, their national vanity being grati- 
fied, made them bear with more patituiee all 
the indignities and calamities under which they 
laboured. 

DOMESTIC ADMINISTRATION OF 
CROMWEL. 

It must also be acknowlcilged, that the 
protector, in his civil and domestic adinitiig- 
iration, displayed as great regard lK)th to 
justice and clerneiiey, as his usurped authority, 


derived from tui law, and founded only on the 
sword, could possibly permit. All the chief 
offices in the courts of judicature were filled 
with men of integrity: amidst the virulence of 
faction, the decrees of the judges were upright 
and impartial : and to every man but himself, 
audio himself, except where necessity required 
the contrary, the law was the great rule of con- 
duct and behaviour. Vane and Lilburn, whose 
credit with the republicans and levellers ' be 
dreaded, were indeed for some time confined to • 
prison : Cony, who refused to pay illegal taxes, 
was obliged by menaces to dejiart fiiim his 
obstinacy : high courts of justice were erected 
to t'*} those who had engaged in conspiracies 
and insurrections against the protector's aiitiio- 
rity, and whom he could not safely commit to 
the verdict of juries. But these irregularities 
were deemed inevitable consequetjees of his 
illegal authority. And though often urged hy 
his officers, as is pretended,**^ to attempt a 
geiier.il massaerc :>f the royalists, he always 
with horror rejer'ted such sanguinary counsels. 

In the army was laid tlie sole basis of the 
proteetiir’s power ; and in managing it con- 
sisted the chief art and delicacy of his goverii- 
ment . ^J’he soldiers were held in exact dis- 
cijiline ; a poli<y whieli both accustomed them 
to obedieiu e, and made them less hateful and 
biirthensome to the people. He augmented 
thtdr pay; tboiigh the puiilic necessities some- 
times obliged him to run in arrears to them. 
'I'lieir interests, tluy were sensible, were closely 
connected with those of tbeir general and pro- 
tector. And lie entirely commanded their 
affectionate regard, hy his abilities and suc- 
cess in almost ever}' entt*rpcise which he had 
hitherto undertaken. But ail military govern- 
ment IS precarious ; much more where it stands 
in opposition to civil establishments; and still 
more where it encounters religious prejudires. 
By the wild fanaticism which he had nourished 
in the soldiers, he had seduced them into mea- 
sures, for whiid), if openly proposed to them, 
they w'ould have entertained the utmost 
aversion. But this same spirit rendered them 
more difficult to be governed, and made their 
caprices terrible even to that lirfAd which di- 
re<*ted tfieir movements. So often taug;Iit, 
that the office of king was an usurpation upon 
Christ, they were apt to suspect a protector 
not to be altogether compatible with that di- 
vine authority. Harrison, though raised to the 
highest dignity, and posses.sed of Cromweffi 
coiifirlence, became his most inveterate enemy 
as soon as the authority of a single person was 
established, against which that usurper had 
always made such violetit protestations. Over- 
ton, Rich, Okey, officers of rank in the army, 
were actuated with like principles, and Ooin- 
wel was obliged to deprive them of tbeir 
commissions. Their inffueiice, which was 
before tiiought unbounded among the troops 
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seemctl from that moment to be totally annU 
hilated. 

The mure effectually to curb the enthusias- 
tic and seditious spirit of the troops, Croinwel 
established a kind of militia in the several 
counties. Companies of infantry and cavalry 
were enlisted under proper officers, reg;ular pay 
distributed ainon^ them, and a resource by tiiat 
means provirled both against the insurrections 
of tile royaliUs, and mutiny of the army. 

Religion caii never be deemed a point of 
small consec|ucnce in eivil government: but 
during this period, it may !)e regarded as the 
great spring of 111011*8 actions and dctcrnii' 
nations. Though transpoilcd, himself, with 
the most frantic whimsies, Cromwel had 
adopted a siheme for regulating this piinciple 
in others, which was sagacious and pcditicai. 
Jicing resolved to maintain a national ehiirch, 
vet determined neilherto admit episcopacy nor 
preshyterv, he established a iminher of coin- 
inis^ioners, under the name of paitlv lay- 

men, partly ec'-lesiastics, some preshyterians, 
st>me indepcinlents. These presented to all 
livings, which were fornu'rly in the gift of 
the crown; they examined and admitted such 
pel sons as received holy orders ; and they in- 
spei ted the liMs, doetrine, and behaviour of 
thi’ clergy. Instead of .sii|)portiiig that union 
ht tween learning and theology, which has so 
.ong been altenipted in Europe, these*tryers 
embraced the latter [»riiieiple in its full purity, 
and made it the sole ol»jeci of their exaini- 
itiition. 'I'ln; eamlidatcs were no more per- 
plexed with questions concerning their progress 
ill (h'eek and Hoinaii erudition ; coiieerning 
their talent for profane arts and scienci s: the 
chief ohieci of sci utiiiy regarded their advances 
in grace, and fixing the critical mouient of 
tlicir conversion. 

With the pretended saints of ail denomina- 
tions Cromwel was familiar and easy. La^ving 
aside the state of protector, which, on other 
occasions, he well knew how to maintain, he 
insinuated to them, that nothing but neces- 
sity could ever oblige him to invest himself 
with it. talked spiritually to them ; he 
sillied, he weeped, he eaiiteil, lie prayed. He 
even entered with them into an emulation 
of ghostly gifts; and these men, instead of 
grieving to be outdone in their own way, were 
proud that his highness, by his princely ex- 
ample, had dignified those praetiees in vvhieh 
they themselves were daily oecupieil.'’’* 

If Cromwel might be said to adliere to any 
particular form of religion, they were the in- 
dependents who could eViiefly boast of his fa- 
vour ; and it. may be aiFirmed, that such pastors 
of that sect, as were not passionately addicted 
to civil liberty, were all of them devoted to 
him. 

The Presbyterian clergy also, saved from the 
ravages of the anabaptists and millcnarians, 


and enjoying their establishments and tithes, 
were not averse to his government ; though he 
still entertained a great jealousy of that am- 
bitious and restless spirit by which they v'ere 
actuated. He granted an unbounded liberty 
of conscience to all but catholics and prelatists; 
and*by that means he both attached the wild 
sectaries to his person, and employed them in 
curbing the domineering spirit of the presby. 
terians. I am the only man,*' he was often 
heard to say, “ who has known how to subdue 
that insolent sect, which can suffer none but 
itself.'* 

The protestant zeal which possessed the 
preshyterians and independents, was highly 
gratified by the haughty manner in which the 
protector so succtssiplly supported the perse- 
cuted protestaiits throughout all Europe. Even 
the duke o&Savoy, so ri'inote a power, and so 
little exposed to the nav;d force of England, was 
obliged, by the authority of France, to comply 
with Ins nu'dialion, ami to tolerate the proles- 
tants oi the valleys, against whom that prince 
had eonmicneed a furious perseeutiuii. France 
itself was constrained to hear not only with the 
religion, hut even, in some instances, with the 
sf'ditioiis indolence of the hugonots; and when 
the French court applied from a reciprocal 
tolcrntiiin of the catholic religj|jn in England, 
the protector, who arrogated in every thing the 
superim-ity, windd hearken to ii^such proposal. 
He had entertained a project of instituting a 
College in imitation of that at •Rome, for the 
propagation of tlie faith ; and his apostles, in 
zeal, though not in uiianiinity, had certainly 
been a full match for tljp earholies. 

Croinwel retained theehureh of 4 lngland in 
constraint ; though he permitted its xlergy a 
little more liberty than the re; >uhlican*par I la- 
ment had formerly allowed. He was pleased 
that the superior lenity of his administration 
should in every thing be remarked. He bridled 
the royalists, both by the. army which he re- 
t.’uned, and by those secret spies which he 
found me.ins to intermix in all their counsels. 
Manning being detected and punished with 
death, he I'orrupied sir Richard Willis, who 
was much trusted by chancellor Hyde and 
all the roi^'alists ; and by means of this man he 
was let into every design and conspiracy of the 
party. He could disconcert any project, hy 
conff ning the persons who were to be the aptors 
in it ; and as he n^stored them afterwards to 
liberty, his severity passed only for the result 
of general jealousy aud suspicion. The sec.ct 
.source of his intelligence i*emaitied still un- 
known and suspected. 

Conspiracies for an assassination he was 
chiefly afraid of; these being designs which 
no prudence or vigilance couhl evade. Colo- 
nel *ritus, under the name of Allen, had 
written a spirited discourse, exhorting every 
one to embrace this method of vengeance; 
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and Crumwel knew that the inflamed minds 
of the royal fiarty was suflicioutly disposed to 
put the doctrine in practice against him. He 
openly told them, that assassinations were base 
and odious, and he never would cominence 
hostilities by so shameful an expedient; but 
if the. first attempt or provocation came l^'om 
them, he would retaliate to the uttermost. He 
had instruments, he said, whom he could em- 
ploy ; and he never would desist till he had to- 
tally exterminated the royal family. Tins me- 
nace, more than all his {guards, contributed to 
the security of his person. [6V?e note (T) at 
the end of this / o/.] 

Tbere was no point about which the protector 
was more solicitous than to procure intelligence. 
'This article alone, it is said, cost him sixty 
thousand pounds a-year. Postmasters both 
at home and abroad, were in his pay : carriers 
were searched or bribed : secretaries and clerks 
wft e corrupted : tlie greatest zealots in all 
parlies were often those who conveyed private 
information to him : and nothin! iild < icape 
his vigiUnt emiuirj'. Such .at least is the repre- 
sentation made by histoiians of Oomwers ad- 
ministration : but it must be (‘oiiiesicd, th.at if 
we may judge by those volumes of Thurloe’s 
papers, winch have been lately publisht d, this 
affair, like marv others, has been greatly mag- 
nified, We sctircely find by that collection, 
that any secret counsels of foreign states, ex- 
cept those of Holland, which are nut exjieeted 
to be concealed, vvere known to the protector. 

The general behiiviour and deportment of 
this man, who had been raided from a very pri- 
vate station, who liiid passed most of his youth 
in the couv-try, and who was still constrained 
so mueP^to frequent bad company, was such as 
might befit the greatest monarch. He main- 
tained a dignity without either affectation or 
ostentation ; and supported with all strangers 
that high idea with which his great exploits 
and prodigious fortune had impressed them. 
Among his ancient friends he could relax him- 
self ; and by trifling and amusement, jesting 
and making verses, be feared not exposing him- 
self to their must familiar reproaches.'*^ With 
others he sometimes pushed matters to the 
length of rustic buffoonery; and, he would 
amuse himself by putting burning coals into 
the boots and hose of the officers who attended 
him.‘'® Before the king's trial, a meeting was 
agreed on between the chiefs of the republican 
party and the general officers, in order to con- 
cert the model of that free government which 
they were to substitute in the room of the mo- 
narchical constitution, now totally subverted. 
After debates on this subject, the most import- 
ant that could fall under the discussion of hu- 
man creatures, Ludlow tells us, that Crotnwel, 
by way of frolic, threw a cushion at his head ; 
and when Ludlow took up another cushion, in 
order to return the compliment, the general 


ran down stairs, and had almost fallen in the 
hurry. When the high court of justice was 
signing the warrant fur the execution of the 
king, a matter, if possihle^ still mure serious, 
Cromwel, taking the pen in his hand, before 
he subscribed his name, bedaubed with ink the 
face of Martin, who sat next him. And the 
pen being delivered to Martin, he practised the 
same frolic upon Cromwel.*'^ He frequently 
gave feasts to his inferior officers ; and when 
the meat was set upon the table, a signal was 
given; the soldiers rushed in upon them ; and 
with much noise, tumult, and confusion, ran 
away with all the dishes, and disappointed the 
guests of their iiieal.^** 

That vein of frolic and pleasantry . which 
made a part, how ever inconsistent, of Croinwers 
char;icter, was apt sometimes to betray him into 
other inconsistencies, and to discover itself even 
wilt re religion might seem to be a little con- 
cerned. It is a tradition, that one day, sitting 
at table, the protector had a bottle of wine 
brought him, of a kind which he v.alued so 
highly, that he must lU'eds open the bottle 
himself : but in attempting it, the cork-screw 
dropt from his hand. Immediately his courtiers 
and gcmnals flung themselves on the flour to 
recover it. Cromwel burst out a-laugliing. 
Should imyfoolf said he, pul in his head at the 
door^ he would fancy , from your posture y that 
you tivre seeking the Lord: and you are only 
seeking a cork-screw. 

Amidst all the unguarded play and buf- 
foonery of this singular personage, he took the 
opportunity of remarking the characters, de- 
signs, and weaknesses of men ; and he would 
sometimes push them by an indulgeuce in wine, 
to open to him the most secret receaaes of their 
l)osom. Great regularity, however, and even 
austerity of manners, were always maintained 
in his court ; and he was careful never by any 
liberties to give offence to the most rigid of the 
godly. Some state was upheld ; but with little 
expcnce, and without any splendour. The no- 
bility, though courted by him, kept at a dis- 
tance, and disdained to intermix with those 
mean persons who were the instruments of 
bis government. Without departing from 
economy, he was generous to those who sers^^d 
him ; and he knew bow to find out and engage 
in his interests eveiy man |M)sscssed of those 
talents which any particular employment de- 
manded. His generals, his admirals, his judges, 
Ills ambassadors, were persons who contributed, 
all of them in their several spheres, to the 
security of the protector, and to the honour 
and interest of the nation. 

Under pretence of uniting Scotland and 
Ireland in one commonwealth with England, 
Cromwel had reduced these kingdoms to a 
total subjection ; and he treated them entirely 
as conquered provinces. The civil adminis- 
tration of Scotland was placed in a council, 
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coiislsthi^ mustly of English, of wbicli lord 
Bro^bil was president. «iustioe was adminis- 
tered by seven Judges, four of whom were Eng- 
lish. In order to curb the tyrannical nobility, 
he both abolished all vassalage, and revived 
the office of justice of peace, which king James 
had introduced, but was not able to support 
Along line of forts and garrisons was inaintaiiicd 
throughout the kingdom. An army of 10,000 
men’*' kept every thing tn peace and obedience ; 
and neither the handilli of the mountains, nor 
the bigots of the low countries, could indulge 
their inclination to turbulence and disorder. 
He courted the presbyterian clergy; though he 
nourished thatiiitcstiiie enmity which prevailed 
helween the resolutloncrs ami protesters ; and 
he found that very little jwdicy was requisite to 
foment quarrels among theologians. 11c per- 
mitted no church assemblies ; being sensible 
that from thence had proce<*ded many of the 
past disorders. And, in the main, the Scots 
were obliged to acknowledge, that never before, 
while they enjoyed their irregular facetious 
liberty, had they attained so much happiness as 
at present, when reduced t(» subjection under 
\ a foreign nation. 

The ])rotector*s adininist ration of I rehiiid was 
I more severe and violent. The government of 
that island was first intrusted, to Fleetwood, a 
notorious fanatic, who had married Iretoifs 
widow ; then to Henry Croinw'e|i, secondVon of 
the protei'tor, a young in.in of an attiiahle, mild 
disposition, and not destitute of vigour and 
capacity. About five millions of acres, forfeited 
cither by popish rel)els or l»y the adhereiit> of 
the king, were «ljvided,p'irtly amongtlie adven- 
turers, wht» had advanced inoiu’y to the parlia- 
ment, partly among the Kngiish soldieis, who 
had arrears due to them. Evaiuples of .i more 
sudden and violent change of property are 
scarcely to he found in any history. An order 
was even issued to confine all the native Irish 
to the province of Comiaught, where they 
would be shut up by rivers, lakes, ami moun- 
tains; and could not, it was hoped, be any 
longer dangerous to the English goverumeiit ; 
but this barbarous and absurd policy, which, 
from an impatience of attaining iinmediato 
setfUrity, must have depofiulated all the other 
provinces, and rendered the English estates of 
no value, was soon abandoned as impracticable. 

NEW PARLIAMENT. 

CttOMWRL began to hope that, by his admi- 
nistration, attended with bo much lustre and 
Buccess abroad, bo much order and tranquillity 
at home, he had now acquired such authority 
as would enable him to meet the represen- 
tatives of the nation, and would assure him of 
their dutiful compliance with his government. 
He summoned a parliament; but not trusting 
altogether to the good-wtU of the people, he 


used every art which his new model of repre- 
sentation ai lowed him to employ, in order to 
influence the elections, and fill the house with 
his own creatures. Ireland, beingentircly in the 
hands of the army, chose few but such officers as 
were most acceptable to him. Scotland showed 
a like compliance; and as the nobility and 
gentry of that kingdom regarded their attend- 
ance on Engliiih parliaments as an iguoiniiiious 
badge of slavery, it was, on that account, more 
easy for the officers to prevail in the elections. 
Notwithstanding all these precautions, the pro- 
tector still found that the majority would not 
he favourable to him. He set guards, therefore, 
on the door (17th Sept.), who permitted none 
to enter but such :ls produced a warrant from 
his council ; and Iheacounci! rejected about a 
hundred, who either refused a recognition of 
the protectiw’s government, or were on other 
accounts obnoxious to him. Tbtse protes^d 
against so egregious a violence, subversive of 
all liberty ; but every application for redress 
was neglected both by the council and the 
parliament. 

The* majority of the parliament, by means 
of these arts and violences, was now at last 
either fiieiidly to the protector, or resolved, 
by their coinplianco, to adjust, Jf possible, this 
military govermiiciit to their la*s and liberties. 
They voted a renunciation of all title in Charles 
Stuart, or any of his family; afld this was the 
first act, dignified with the appearance of na- 
tional consent, which had ever*l»ad that ten- 
dency, Colonel Jephson, in order to sound 
the inclinations of the house, ventured to 
move, that the parliament should bestow the 
crown on (Torawel ; and no surprise m rtduc- 
tance was discovered on the occasion. When 
Ooinwcd afterwards asked Jeplison wlTat in- 
duetul him to make such a motion ; ** As long,’* 
said Jephson, “ as I have the honour to sit in 
parliament. J must follow the dictates of my 
own ctmscicuce, whatever offence I may be 
so unfortwiiate as to give you.’* — Get thee 
gone,*’ said Ooinwel, giving him a gentle 
blow on the sh iuldcr, “ get thee gone, for a 
mad fellow, as thou art.” 

In order to jiavc the way to this advanee- 
meiit, foravhich he so ardently longed, Crom- 
wel resolved to sacrifice his major-generals, 
whom he knew to be extremely odious to the 
nation. l*hat measure was also become ne- 
cessary for his own security. All government, 
purely military, fluctuates perpetually between 
a despotic monarchy and a despotic aristocracy, 
according as the authority of the chief com- 
mander prevails, or that of the officers next 
him in rank and dignity. The mi^for-generals, 
being possessed of so much distinct Jurisdic- 
tion, began to establish a separate title to 
power, and had rendered themselves formidable 
to the protector himself; and for this incon- 
venience, though he had not foreseen it, he 
Po 
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well knew, before it was too late, to provide a 
proper remedy. Cla\pole, his 6oii>iii-law, 
who possessed his coiifideiioc, abandoned them 
to the pleasure of the house ; and though the 
name was still retained, it was a^sreed to 
abridge, or rather entirely annihilate, the 
power of the major-generals. t 

At length, a motion in form was made by 
alderman Pack, one of the city members, for 
investing the protector with the dignity of 
King. This motion, at first, excited great 
disorder, and divided the whole house iiito 
parties. The chief opposition came from the 
usual adherents of the protector, the m<\ior- 
geiierals, and such onict‘i*s as depended on 
thcMii. Lambert, a man of deep iuttigue, and 
of great interest in the army, had long eiittr- 
tained the ambition of succeeding Cromwel 
in the protectorship; and he foresaw, th.it, if 
the inoiMri'hy were restored, hereditaiy right 
would also he establi:«hed, and the crown he 
transmitted to the posterity of the pniire first 
elected. He pleaded, therefore, cuiiscieiiee ; 
and rousing all those civil arnl religious jc*a- 
Ataisies against kingly goveruineiit* which had 
been so industriously encouraged among the 
soldi<*rs, and which served them as a pretence 
for so many violences, he raised a numerous, and 
Btill more foriiipable, party against the motion. 

CROWN OFFERED TO CROMWEL. IOdT. 

On the otbpr Viand, the motion was sup- 
ported by every one who was more particularly 
devoted to the protector, and who hoped, by so 
acceptable a measure, to pay court to the pre- 
vailing aut l-ority. Many persons also, attached 
to tbeiiy«u‘Ouiitry, despaired of ever being able 
to subvert the present illegal establishnieiit ; 
and were desirous, by fixing it on ancient 
foundations, to induce the protector, from 
views of his own safety, to pay a regard to the 
ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom. 
Even the royalists imprudently joined in the 
measure ; and hoped that, when the question 
regarded only persons, not forms of govern- 
ment, no otic would any longer balance be- 
tween the ancient royal family and an ignoble 
usurper, who, by blood, treason, and perfidy, 
bad made bis way to the throne. *'The bill 
was voted by a considerable majority ; and a 
committee was appointed to reason with the 
protector, and to overcome thow scruples 
which he pretended against accepting so liberal 
an offer. 

The conference lasted for several days. The 
committee urged, that all the statutes and cus- 
toms of England were founded on the suppo- 
sition ol regal authority, and could not, with- 
out extreme violence^ f>e adjusted to any other 
form of government : that, a protector, except 
during the minority of a king, was a name 
tttteily unknown to the laws; and no man 


was acquainted with the extent or Ihnits of 
his authority: that if it were attempted to 
define every part of his jurisdiction, many 
years, if not ages, would be required for the 
execution of so complicated a work ; if the 
whole power of the king were at once trans- 
ferred to him, the question was plainly about 
a name, and the preference was indisputably 
due to the ancient title; that the English 
constitution was more anxious concerning the 
form of government than concerning the birth- 
right of the first magistrate, and had provided, 
by an express law of Henry VII. for the secu- 
rity of those who act in defence of the king 
in being, by whatever means he might have 
acquired possession ; that it was extremely the 
interest of all his highnesses friends to seek 
the shelter of this statute; and even the 
people ill general were desirous of such a set- 
tlement. and in all juries were with great dif- 
ficulty induced to give their verdict in favour 
of a protector: that the great source of all 
the late commotions h:id been the jealousy of 
liberty; and that a republic, together with a 
protector, had been established, in order to 
provide farther securities for the freedom of 
the constitution; but that by experience the 
remedy had been found insufficient, even dan 
gerous and pernicious; since every undeter 
iniuHte power, such as that of a protector, 
must be arbitrary; and the more arbitrary, 
as it was contrary to the genius and incli- 
nation of the people. 

The difficulty consisted nut in persuading 
Cromwei. He was sufficiently convinced of 
the solidity of these reasons; and his inclina- 
tion, as well as judgment, was entirely on the 
side of the committee. But bow to bring over 
the soldiers to the same way of thinking, was 
the question. The office of king had been 
paiuted to them in such horrible colours, that 
there were no hopes of reconciling them sud- 
oeiiiy to it, even though bestowed upon their 
general, to whom they were so much devoted. 
A contradiction, open and direct, to all past 
professions, would make them p«ass, in the e>es 
of the whole nation, for the most shameless 
hypocrites, enlisted, by no oi her tha-i mercenary 
motives, in the cause of the most perfidious 
traitor. Principles, such as they were, had 
lieeri encouraged in them by every considera- 
tion, human and divine ; and though it was 
easy, where interest concurred, to deceive them 
hy tlie thinnest disguises, it might be found 
dangerous at once to pull off the masque, and 
to show them in full light the whole crime and 
deformity of their conduct. Suspended be- 
tween these fears and his own most ardent 
desires, Cromwei protracted the time, and 
seemed still to oppose the reasonings of the 
committee; in hopes that by artifice he might 
be able to reconcile the refractoiy minds of 
the soldiers to his new dignity. 
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While the protector aipied so much in con- 
tradiction both to his judgment and inclina- 
tion, it is no wonder that his elocution, always 
confused, embarrassed, and unintelligible, 
should be involved in tenfold darkness, and 
disr'over no glimmering of common sense or 
reason. An exact account of this conference 
remains, and may be regarded as a great cu- 
riosity, The members of the committee, in 
their reasonings, discover judgment, know- 
ledge, elocution : lord Broghil, In particular, 
exerts himself on this memorable occasion. 
But what a contrast, when we pass to the pro- 
tector’s replies ! After so singular a manner 
docs nature distribute her talents, that in a 
nation abounding with sense and learning, a 
roan who, by superior personal merit alone, 
had made his way to supreme dignity, and had 
even oVdiged flie parliament to make him a 
tender of the crown, was yet incapable of ex- 
pressing' himself on this occasion, but in a 
manner which a peasant of the most ordinary 
capacity would justly be ashamed of.'*^ 

CROMWEL REJECTS THE CROWN. 

The opposition which Cromwel dreaded, was 
iu)t that which came from Lambert and his 
adherents, whom he now regarded as capital 
enemies, and whom he was resolved, on the 
first occasion, to deprive of all power*aiid an- 
tliority : it was that which he met with in his 
own family, and from men, who, by interest a.s 
well as inclinalioii, were the most devoted to 
him. Fleetwood had married his daughter: 
Dcsborow his sister: yet these men, actuated 
by principle alone, cu>ild by no persuasion, 
artifice, or entreaty, be induced to consent 
that their friend and patron should he invested 
with regal dignity. They told him, that if be 
accepted of the crown, they would instantly 
throw up their commissions, and never after- 
wards should have it in their power to serve 
him.** Colonel Pride procured a petition 
against the ofli^’e of king, signed by a majority 
of the officers, who were in London and the 
neighbourhood.. Several persons, it is said, 
had entered into an engagement to murder 
the protector within a few hours after he should 
have accepted the offer of the parliament. 
Some sudden mutiny in the army was justly 
dreaded. And upon the whole, Cromwel, after 
the agony and perplexity of long doubt, was 
at last obliged to refuse that crown, which 
the representatives of the nation, in the most 
solemn manner, had tendered to him. Most 
historians are inclined to blame his choiee ; 
but he must be allowed the best judge of his 
own situation. And in such i>omplicatcd sub- 
jects, the alteration of a very minute circum- 
stanre, unknown to the sjiectator, will often 
be sufficient to cast the balance, and render a 
deteriniiiatiooi which, in itself, may be lui- 


eligihlc, very prudent, or even absolutely ne- 
cessary to the ac:tor. 

A dream or prophecy, lord Clarendon men* 
tions, which he affirms fand he must have 
known the truth) was universally talked of 
almost from tbe beginning of the civil wars, 
atid long before Cromwel was so considerable 
a person as to bestow upon it any degree of 
probability. In this prophecy it was foretold, 
that Cromwel should be the greatest man iq 
England, and would nearly, but never would 
fully, mount the throne. Such a prepos- 
session probably arose from the heated ima- 
gination either of himself or of his followers } 
and as it might be one cause of the great pro* 
gress which he bad already made, it is not an 
unlikely reason wideb may be assigned for 
his refusing at this time any farther elevation. 

The paaiiament, when the regal dignity was 
rejected by Cromwel, found themselves ob. 
liged to retain the name of a commonwealth 
and protector; and as the government was * 
hitherto a manifest usurpation, it was thought 
proper to sanctify it by a seeming choice of the 
people and their representatives. Instead of 
the instrument vf governments which was the 
work of the general officers alone, humble peti- 
tion and advice was framed, and offered to tbe 
protector by the parliament.y This was repre- 
sented as the great basis of the republican 
establishment, regulating afid limiting the 
powers of each member yf the constitution, 
and seeuring the liberty of t^e people to the 
most remote posterity. By this deed the au- 
thority of protector was in some particulars 
enlai^ed : in others, i^was considerably dimi- 
nished. He had the power of nominating his 
successor; be had a per])etiial r^nue as- 
signed him, a million a year for the (Iky of the 
fleet and army, three hundred thousand pounds 
for the support of civil government ; and he 
had authority to name another bon^se, who 
should enjoy their seats during life, and exer- 
cise some functions of the former house of 
peers. But he abandoned tbe power assumed 
in the intervals of parliament, of framing laws 
with the consent of hi^ council ; and he agreed, 
that no members of either house should be 
excluded but by the consent of that house of 
which they were members. The other articles 
were in tbe main the same as in the instru- 
ment of government. The instrument of go- 
vernment Cromwel bad formerly extolled M 
the most perfect work of human invention: he 
now represented it as a rotten plank, upon* 
which no man could trust himself without 
sinking. Even the hwmble petition and advice, 
which he extolled in its turn, appeared so lame 
and imperfect, that it was found requisite, 
this very session, to mend it by a supplement; 
and after all, it may be regarded as a crude 
and undigested model of government. It was, 
however, accepted for the voluntary deed of 
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the whole people in the three united iiatious ; 
and Crotnwel) as if his power had just com- 
nieuced from this popular consent, was anew 
inaugurated in Westiiiinsier-Hall, after the 
most solemn and most pompous manner. 

The parliament iiaviug adjourned itself 
(26th June), the protector deprived Lambert 
of all his commissions ; but still allowed him a 
considerable pension of two thousand pounds a 
year, :is a bribe for his future peaceable deport- 
ment. Lambert’s authority in the army, to 
the surprise of eveiy body, was found iminedi- 
au ly to expire with the loss of his commission. 
JVicker and some other officers, whom Croiii- 
wel suspected, were also disjilaeed. 

IVu hard, eldest son of the protector, was 
brought to court, intruduepd into public busi- 
ness, and thenceforth regarded by many as 
bis iieir in the protectorship ; tliougV. Cromwcl 
Konndiines employed the gross artifice of flat- 
tfiiiVg others with hopes of the suecession. 
Kiehard was a person jiossessc'd of the most 
peiice.ible, inoffensive, unambitious character, 
and had hitherto lived contentedly in the coun- 
try cm a small estate wlntdi his wife had 
brought him. All the activity which he disco- 
vered, and which never was great, wa> however 
exerted to beneficent purposes: at the time of 
the king’s trial, fie had fallen on his knees 
liefore his father, and had conjured him by 
every tie of duty and humanity, to spare the 
life of that monarch. Croiiiwel ha<l two 
daughters unmarried: one of them he now 
gave 111 marriage to the grandson and heir of 
bis great friend, the earl of Warwic, with 
whom he had, in ever^j^ fortune, preserved an 
iininterrupten intimacy and good coiTis)w>iid- 
ence. other he married to the viscount 

Faucoiih^rg, of a family formerly devidcd to 
the royal party. He was ambitious of forming 
connexions with the nobility ; and it was one 
chief motive for his desiring the title of king, 
that be might replace every thing in its natu- 
ral order, and restore to the ancient families, 
the trust and honour of whidi lie now found 
himself obliged, for his own safety, to deprive 
them. 

1658. On the 20th of January the parlia- 
ment was again assembled ; consisting, us in 
the times of niouarehy, of two bouses, the 
commons and the other house. Cromwel, 
during the interval, bad sent writs to his house 
of peers, which consisted of sixty members. 
They were composed of five or six ancient 
^^leers, of several gentlemen of fortune and dis- 
tinction, and of some officers who had risen 
from the meanest stations. None of the an- 
cient peers, however, though suniiiioiicd by 
writ, would deign to accept of a seat, which 
they must share with such companions as were 
assigned them. The protector endeavoured at 
first to maintain the appearance of a legal 
flMgiitmte. He placed no guard at the door 


of either house: but soon found how incom- 
patible libtTty is with militaiy usurpations. 
By bringing so great a number of his friends 
and adherents into the other house, he h.Hd 
lost the majority among the national represen- 
tatives. In consequeiUH! of a clause in the 
humble petition and advice, the commons 
assumed the power of re-admitting those mcm- 
l>ers whom the council had formerly excluded. 
Sir Arthur Hazcirig and some others, whom 
Cromwel had created lords, rather chose to 
take their scat with the commons. An in- 
contestable majority now declared themsi Ives 
ag.aiust the pioteetorj and they refused to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of that other 
house which he had established. Even the 
validity of the humble petition and sidviee was 
questioned; as bidng voted by a parliament 
which lay under force, and whieVi wa.s depriveil, 
by military \iolcnce, of a considerable number 
of its iinnnlicrs. The proU ctor, dreading com- 
binations between the parliament and the mal- 
contents in the army, resolved to allow no lei- 
sure for forming any conspiracy against him ; 
and, with expressions of great displeasure, lie 
dissolved the parliament. (4th Feb.) When 
urged by Fleetwood and others of his friends, 
not to precipitate himself into this rash mea- 
sure, he swore, by the living (Sod, that they 
should not sit a moment longer. 

These’distractions at home were not able to 
take off the protector’s attention from foreign 
affairs ; and in all his measures he proceeded 
with the same vigour and enterprise, as if se- 
cure of the duly and attachment of the three 
kingdoms. His alliance with Sweden be still 
supported ; and he endeavoured to assist that 
crown in its successful enterprises, fiir reducing 
all its neighbours to subjection, and rendering 
itself absolute master of the Baltic. As soon 
as Spain declared war against him, he con- 
cluded a peace and an alliance with France, and 
united himself in all his councils with that po- 
tent and ambitious kingdom. Spain, h.ivirig 
long courted in vain the friendship of the suc- 
cessful usurper, was reduced at last to apply 
to the unfortunate prince. Charles formed a 
league with Philip, removed his small cimrt to 
Bruges in the Low Countries, and raised fouP’ 
regiments of his own subjects, whom he em- 
ployed in the Spanish service. The duke of 
York, who bad, with applause, served some 
campaigns in the French army, and who had 
merited the particular esteem of marshal 
1 urenne, now joined his brother, and con- 
tinued to seek militaiy expiTience under don 
John of Austria, and the prince of Cundd. 

DUNKIRK TAKEN. 

The scheme of foreign politics, adopted by 
the protector, was higlil y imprudent, but was 
suitable to that mngnatiunity and enterprise, 
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with which he was so signally eudowed. He 
was particularly desirous of conquest and do- 
minion on the continent and he sent over 
into Flanders six thousand men under Rey« 
Holds, who joined the French army commanded 
by Tureuiie. In the former campaign, Mar> 
dyke was taken, and put into the hands of the 
English. Early this campaign, siege was laid 
to Dunkirk; and when the Spanish army ad- 
vaneed to Velieve it, the combined armies of 
France and Eriglan<l marched out of their 
trenches, and fought the battle of (he Duties, 
where the Spaniards were totally defeated.*^ 
The valour of the English was much remarked 
oil this occasion. Dunkirk, being soon after 
surrendered, was by agreement delivered to 
Cromwcl. He conimittcd the government of 
that important place to Lockhart, a Scotch- 
man of abilities, who had married his niece, 
and was his ambassador at tlie court of France. 

This acquisition was regarded by the pro- 
tector as die means only tif ohtaiiiiug farther 
advantages. He was resolved to corieert iiie.i- 
Bures with the French court for the final con- 
quest and partition of the Low Couutries.^^ 
Had he lived much longer, and maiutaiued his 
authority in England, so chimerical, or rather 
so dangerous, a project wamld certainly have 
been carried into execution. And this first 
and principal step towards more exteiiiyve con- 
quest, which Fran<*c, during a whole century, 
has never yet been able, by an infinite expenee 
of blood and treasure, fully to attain, had ;it 
once been accomplished by the enterprising, 
though unskilful, politics of Crouiwel. 

During these traiisacuons, great demonstra- 
tions of mutual friendship and regard passed 
between the French king and tlu; protector. 
Lord Faiicoiiberg, Cromwers son-iii-law, was 
dispatched to Louis, then in camp before Dun- 
kirk ; and was received with the regard usually 
paid to foreign princes liy the Freiicli ctnirt,**^ 
Mazarine sent to Lond<in his nephew Mancini, 
along with the duke of Cre<)ui ; and expressed 
his regret, th^athis urgent affairs should deprive 
him of the honour which he had long wished 
fur, of pa]|iiing, in person, his respects to the 
Sfeatesr man in the world.'*** 

The protector reaped little s.atisfact ion from 
the success of his arms abroad: the situation 
oil which he stood at home, kept iiim in per- 
petual uneasiness and inquietufle. liis admi- 
nistration, so expensive both by military enter- 
prizes and secret intelligence, had exh.aiisfed 
his revenue, and involved him in a considerable 
debt. The royali$t.s, he heard, had renewed 
their conspiracies for a general insurrection ; 
and Ormond was secretly come over with a 
view of concerting measures for the execMitioii 
of this project. Lord Fairfax, sir Willtain 
Waller, and many heads of the pregbyterians, 
had secretly entered into the engagement. Even 
the army was infected with the general spirit 


of discontent ; and some sudden and dangerous 
eruption was every moment to be dreaded from 
it. No hopes remained, after this violent 
breach with the last parliament, that he should 
ever be able to establish, with general consent, 
ajegal settlement, or temper the military with 
any mixture of civil authority. All his arts and 
policy were exhausted ; and having so often, by 
fraud and false pretences, deccivecl eveiy^ party, 
and almost every individual, he could no longer 
hope, by repealing the same professions, to 
meet with equal confidence and regard. 

Howevt-r zealous the royalists, ih«*ir coiispi* 
racy took not effect : Willis discovered the 
whole to the protector. Ormond was obliged 
to fly, and he deemed himself fortunate to 
have escaped so %fgilaiit an administration, 
(ireat numbers were thrown into prison. A 
high coupf of justice was anew jrecied for the 
trial of those criminals whose guilt was most 
apparent. Notwithstanding the recognition of 
his autiiority by the last parliament, the pro- 
tector could not as yet trust to an unbiassed 
jury. Sir Henry Sliiigshy, and Dr. Iluet, were 
condemned and beheaded. Mordauut, brother 
to the earl of Feterhorow, narrowly escaped. 
The iiuiTibers for his coiideinnatioti and his 
acquittal were e(|ual ; and jus^ as the sentence 
was pronounced in his fa'voii , coloutl Pride, 
who was resolved to condemn him, came into 
court, Ashton, Story, and Bestley, were hanged 
in different streets of the city. 

The conspiracy of the milTcnariaus in the 
army struck Cromwel with still greater appre- 
hensions. Harrison and the other dise.«irded 
officers of that party cmld not re|baiii at rest. 
Stimulated equally by revenge, by ^ibition, 
and by conscience, they still harbour^ in their 
breast some desperate project ; and there wanted 
not officers in the army, who, from like motives, 
were disposed to second all their undertak- 
ings. The levellers and agitators had been en- 
couraged by Cromwel to iiiterpolb with their 
advice ifl all political delih(Tntions ; and he had 
even prcteiuled to honour many of them with 
I his intimate friendship, while he conducted his 
daring enterprises against the king and the 
parliament. It was a usual practice with him, in 
oriler toTainiliarize himself the more with the 
agitators, who were commonly corporals or Ser- 
jeants to take them to bed with him, and there, 
after prayers and exhortations, to discuss to- 
gether their projects aiul principles, political as 
well as religious. Having assumed the dignity 
of protector, he excluded them from all his ' 
councils, and had neither leisure nor inclina* 
tioti to indulge ibt in any farther in their wonted 
faimliarities. Among those who were enraged 
at this treatment was Sexby, an active agHator, 
who now employed against him all that restless 
•industry which had formerly been exerted iii 
, his favour. He even went so far as to enter into 
I a correspondence with B|>ain ; and CromweL 
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who knew the distempers of the army, was 
justly afraid of some mutiny, to which a day, 
An hour, an instant, uiig^ht provide leaders. 

Of assassinations likewise he was apprehen- 
sive, from the zealous spirit which actuated 
the soldiei's. Sitidercoine had undertaken to 
murder him ; and, by the most unaccountalile 
accidents, had often been prevented from exe- 
cuting his bloodly purpose. His design was 
discovered ; but the protector could never find 
the bottom of the enterprise, nor delect any 
of bis accomplices. He was tried by a juiy ; 
and notwithstanding the general odium at- 
tending that crime, notwithstanding the clear 
and full proof of his guilt, so little conviction 
prevailed of the protector’s right to the supreme 
government, it was with thtF' utmost difficulty^^ 
that this conspirator was condemned. When 
eveiy thing was prepared for his execution, 
he was found’ dead ; from poison, as is sup- 
posed, which he had voluntarily taken. 

The protector might better have supported 
those fears and apprehensions which the pub- 
lic distempers occasioned, had he enjoyed any 
domestic satisfaction, or {Kissessed any cordial 
friend of his own family^ in whose bosom he 
could safely have unloaded his anxious and 
corroding cares./ But Fleetwood, his son in- 
law, actuated the wildest zeal, began to 
estrange himself from him ; and was enraged 
to discover that Cromweb in all his cutorprises, 
had entertained vipw.s of promoting his own 
grandeur, more Vhaii of encouraging piety and 
religion, of which he made such fervent pro- 
fessions. His eldest daughter, married to 
l^leetwood, ^ad adopted republican principles 
so vehement, that she could nut with patience 
behold p^er lodged in a single person, even 
in her indulgent father. His other daughters 
were no less prejudiced in favour of the royal 
cause, and regretted the violences and inifiui- 
ties into which, they thought, their family had 
BO unbappil34)eeii transported. Above all, the 
sickness of Mrs. Clayp^le, his peculiar fa- 
vourite, a lady endued with many humane 
virtues and amiable accomplisbiiients, de- 
pressed his anxious mind, ami poisoned all his 
ci\joyinents* She bad entertained a high re- 
gard for Dr. Huet lately executed ; and being 
refused bis pardon^ the melaiieholy of her 
temper, increased by her distempered body, 
had prompted her to lament to her father all 
bis sanguinary measures, and urge him to 
Compunction for those heinous crimes into 
^hich his fatal ambition had betrayed him. 
Her death, which followed soon after, gave 
tiew edge to every word which she had uttcM’ed. 

All composure of mind was now for ever fied 
lirotii the protector: he felt that the grandeur 
which he had attained with so much guilt and 
courage^ could not ensure him that tranquillity 
Whidi it belongs to virtue alone, and modern- 
tMHi) fully to ascertain. Overwhelmed with 


the load of public affairs^ dreading perpetually 
some fatal accident in his distempered govern- 
ment, seeing nothing around him but trea- 
cherous friends or enraged enemies, possessing 
the confidence of no party, resting his title on 
no principle, civil or religious, he found his 
power to depend on so delicate a poise of fac- 
tions and interests, as the smallest event was 
able, without any preparation, in a moment 
to overturn. Death too, which with such 
signal intrepidity he had braved in the field, 
being incessantly threatened by the poiuards 
of fanatical or interested assassins, was ever 
present to his terrified apprehension, and 
haunted him in every seene of business or re* 
}K»sc. Each action of his life betrayed the 
terrors under which he laboured. The iispect 
of strangers was uneasy to him : with a pieroe- 
ing and anxious eye he surveyed every face to 
which he was not daily accustomed. He never 
moved a step without strung guards attending 
him : he wore armour under his clothes, and 
farther secured himself by ofieii.sive weapons, 
a sword, falcliion, and pistols, which he al- 
ways carried about him. He returned from 
no place by the direct road, or by the same way 
which he went. Every journey he perforiiK i 
with hurry and precipitation. Seldom he 
slept above three nights together in the same 
chamber: and he never let it be known l)efore* 
hand wliat chamber he intended to choose, 
nor intrusted himself in any whieh was nut 
provided with back doors, at which eeutinels 
were carefully placed. Society terrified him, 
while he reflected on his numerous, unknown, 
and implacable enemies: solitude astonished 
him, by withdrawing that protection which he 
found so necessary for hi.s security. 

SICKNESS OF THE PROTECTOR. 

His body also, from the contagion of bis 
anxious mind, began to be affected; and his 
health seemed sensibly to decline. He was 
seized with a slow fever, which changed into 
a tertian ague. For the space of a week, no 
dangerous symptoms appeared ; arid in the 
intervals of the fits he was able to walk 'ibroad^ 
At length the fever increased, and he himself 
began to entertain some thoughts of death, 
and to cast his eye towards that future exist- 
ence, whose idea had once been intimately 
present to him ; though since, in the burry of 
afiiiirs, and in the shock of wars and factions, 
it had, no doubt, been considerably obliterated. 
He asked Goodwin, one of his preachers, if 
the doctrine were true, that the elect could 
never fall or suffer a Anal reprobationk No* 
thing more certain," replied the preacher. 
** Then am I safe,” said the protector : for 1 
am sure that once I was in a state of grace,** 

His physicians were sensible of the perilous 
condition to which his distemper had reduced 
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him: but his chaplains, their prayers, 
visions, and revelations, so buoyed up his 
hopes, that he beg^an to believe *his life out of 
all danger. A favourable answer, it was pre> 
tended, had been returned by heaven to the pe- 
titions of all the godly; and he relied on their 
asseverations nmeh mure than on the opinion 
of the most experienced physicians. ** f tell 
you,** he cried with confidence to the latter, 
** 1 tell you, 1 shall not die of this distemper : 

1 am well assured of my recovery. It is pro- 
/oised by the T^)rd, not only to my supplications, 
hut to those of men who hold a stricter com- 
merce and more intimate correspondence with 
him. Ye may have skill in your profession ; 
but nature can do more than all the jiliysicians 
ill the world, and God is far above nature.** 
Nay, to such adegret; of madness did their en- 
thusiastic assurances mount, that, upon a fast 
day, which was observed on his account both 
at Hampton Court and at Whitehall, they did 
not so much pray for his health, as give thanks 
fur the undoubted pledges which they had re- 
ceived of his recovery. He himself was over- 
heard offering up his addresses to heaven ; and 
so far had the illusions of fanaticism prevailed 
over the plainest dictates of natural morality, 
that he assumed more the character of a iiu*- 
diator interceding for his people, than tli.at of 
a criminal, whose atrocious violatiomof social 
duty had, from every tribunal, human and di- 
vine, merited tlic severest vengeance. 

HIS DEATH AND CHARACTER. 

Mbanwiiile all the symptoms began to wear 
a more fatal aspect; and the physicians were 
obliged to break silence, and to declari?, that 
the protector could not survive the next fit 
with which he was threatened. The council 
was alarmed. A deputation w.ts sent to know 
his will with regard to his successor. His 
senses were gone, and he could not now express 
his intentions. They asked him whether he 
did not mean that his eldest son, Richard, 
should succeed him in the jmitectorship. A 
simpl^aftirniative was, or seemed to be, ex- 
«torted from him. Soon after, on the 3rd of 
September, that very day which he had always 
considered as the most fortunate for him, he 
expired. A violent tempest, which immediately 
succeeded his death, served as a subject of dis- 
course to the vulgar. His partisans, as well as 
bis enemies, were fond of remarking this event ; 
and each of them endeavoured, by forced in- 
ferences, to interpret it as a confirmation of 
their particular prejudices. 

The writers, attached to the memory of this 
wonderful person, make his character with re- 
gard to abilities, bear the air of the most ex- 
travagant panegyric : his enemies form such a 
representation of bis moral qualities as resem- 
Ues the Diott virulent invective. Both of them, 


it must be confessed, are supported l;>y such 
striking circumstances in his conduct and for- 
tune as bestow on their representation a great 
air of probability. ** What can be more ex- 
traordinary,” it is said, ** than that a person 
jf private birth and education, no fortune, no 
eminent qualities of body, which have some- 
times, nor shining talents of mind, which have 
often, raised men to the highest dignities, 
should have the courage to attempt, and the 
abilities to execute, so great a design as the 
subverting one of the most ancient and best 
established tnoiiarcbies in the world? That he 
should have the power and boldness to put his 
prince anti master to an open and infamous 
death? Should banish that numerous and 
strongly allied faiffily ? Cover all these teme- 
rities under a seeming obedience to a parlia- 
ment, in whose service he prelj^inded to be re- 
tained? Trample too upon that parliaineait in 
their turn, and scornfully expel them as soon • 
as they gave him ground of dissatisfaction ? 
Ere.et in their place the dominion of the saints, 
and give reality to the most visionary idea, 
which the heated imagination of any fanatic 
was ever able to entertain ? Suppress again that 
monster in its infancy, and o|»enly set up him- 
self above all things th.at evfjr were called so- 
vereign in England? Overcome first all his 
enemies by arms, and all his {rieuds afterwards 
by artifice? Serve all ])arties patiently for a 
while, and command tlremVii^toriously at last ? 
Overrun each corner of the three nations, and 
subdue with equal facility, both the riches of 
the south, and the poverty of the north ? Be 
feared and courted b)^all fureig# princes, and 
be adopted a brother to the gods of^ie earth ? 
Call together parliaments with a wprd of his 
pen, and scatter them again with the breath of 
ins mouth ? Reduce to subjection a warlike 
and discontented nation, by means of a muti - 
nous army? Command a mutinous army by 
means of seditious and factious ofiicers? I)e 
buinbly and daily petitioned, that he would he 
pleased, at the rale of millions a year, to be 
iiired as master of those who had hired him 
before to be their servant ? Have the estates 
and lives of three nations at much at his dis- 
posal as was once the little inheritance of his 
father, and be as noble and liberal in the 
spending of them ? And lastly (for there is no 
end of enumerating every particular of his 
glory,) with one word bequeath all this power 
and splendour to his posterity ? Die possessed 
of peace at home, and triumph abroad ? El^ 
buried among kings, and with more than regal 
solemnity ; and leave a name behind him not 
to be extinguished liut with the whole world ; 
which as it was too little fur his praise, so might 
it have been for his coiM|uests, if the short line 
of his mortal life could have stretclied out to 
the extent of his immortal designs!** 

My iutention is not to disfigure thi^ picture. 
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drawn by lo masterly a band; 1 shall only en- 
deavour to remove from it somewhat of the 
marvellous; a circumstance, which, on ail 
occasions, g’ives much ground fur doubt and 
suspicion. It seems to me, that the circum- 
stance of Cromwers life, in which his abilities 
are principally discovered, is his rising from 
a private station, in opposition to so many 
rivals, so much advanced before him, lo a high 
coiiiniand and authority in the army. His 
great courage, his signal military talents, his 
cniiiieiit dexterity and address, were all rec|ui- 
site for this important acquisition. Yet will 
not this promotion appear the rltect of super- 
natural Hl)ilities, when we consider, that Fair- 
fax himself, a private gentleman, who had 
not the advantage of a seat parliament, had, 
through the same steps, attained even a su- 
perior rank, and, if endur'd with coinmon ea- 
I)aeity and peiifctration, had been alilc to retain 
it. o incite such an army to rebellion against 
the parliament, required no uiicominon art or 
industry: to have kept Ibeiii in (diedienei* bad 
been the mure difficult enterprise. When the 
breach is once formtal between the military 
and civil powers, a ««uprenie and absolute au- 
thority, from that moment is de\olved on the 
general; and if be be afterwards pleased to 
employ artifu'e polit'y, it may be regarded, 
un most occasions, as great condescension, il 
uot as superlluofis caution. That Crotnwcl 
was ever able really to blind or over-reach 
either the king ^ the republicans, does not 
appear : as they possessed no means of rcs>'>t- 
itig the force under his command, they were 
glad to tempi^rise with and, by seeniiug 
to be deceived, wait for opportunities of free- 
ing the in^lves from his dominion. Jf he se- 
duced thd militaiy fanatics, it is to be consi- 
dered, that their interests and his evidently 
concurred, that their ignorance and low edu- 
cation exposed them to the grossest imposition, 
and that he himself was at bottom as frantic 
an enthusiast as the worst of them, nud, in 
order to obtain their confidence, needed hut 
to display those vulgar and ridiculous habits, 
which he had early acquired, and on which he 
set so high a value. An army is so forcible, 
and at the same time so coarse a weapon, that 
any hand, which wields it, may, without much 
dexterity, perform any operation, and attain 
any ascendant, in human society. 

The domestic administration of Cromwel, 
though it discovers great abilities, was con- 
ducted without any plan either of lil>erty or 
arbitral^ power : perhaps, his difficul t sit nation 
admitted of neither. His foreign enterprises, 
though full of intrepidity, were pernicious to 
national interest, and seem more the result of 
Impetuous fury or narrow prejudices, than of 
f^l foresight and deliberation. An eiiiiiieiit 
personage, however, he was in many respects, 
and t:un a superior genius; but unequal and 


irregular In his operations. And though not 
defective in any talent, except that of elocu- 
tion, the abilities, which in him were most ad- 
mirable, and which most contributed to his 
marvellous success, were the magnanimous 
resolution of his enterprises, and his peculiar 
dexterity in discovering the characters, and 
practising on the weaknesses, of mankind. 

If we survey the mural character of C’roni- 
wel with that indulgence which is due to tho 
blindness and infirmities of the Inimaii .spe<'ies, 
we shall not be inclined to load bis iiK'inory 
with such violent reproaches as those which 
bis enemies usn.ally throw upon it. Amitlst 
the passions and prejudices of that period, that 
he should prefer the parliamentary to the royal 
cause, will not appear extraordinary; since, 
e\'en at present, some iiici» of sense and know- 
ledge are disposed to think that the question, 
with ll**gard to the Justice of the quarrel, may 
be regarded as doubtful and unccrtaiu. The 
murder of the king, the most atroeiuus of ail his 
aetions.was to him eoveredundera mighty cloud 
of repuhliean and fanatical illusions; audit is 
not impossible, but he might be lieve it, as many 
others did, the most inei itorions action that 
be could f)erforin. His suhsetjuenl usurpation 
was the vlleet of necessity, as well as of ambi- 
tion ; nor is it easy to st*e, bow the various 
factions coulil at that time have been re- 
strained, Without a mixture of military and 
arbitrary authority. The private deportment 
of Cromwel, as a son, a husband, a father, a 
friend, is exposed lo no considerable censure, 
if it does not rather merit prai.s(\ And, upon 
the whole, his character does not appi^ar mare 
extraordinary and unusual by the mixture of 
so much absurdity with so much penetration, 
than by his tempering such violent ambition 
and such enraged fanaticism with so much 
regard to Justice and humanity. 

Cnnnwel was in the firty-uinth year of hi® 
age when he died. He was of a robust frame 
of body, and of a manly, though not of an 
agreeable aspect. He left only two sons, 
Richard and IJcnry; and three daughters, one 
marrictl to gc*ncral I’leetwood, aiiotbwr to lord 
Faucoiiberg, a third to lord Rich. His 'lhtber ^ 
died when lie was young. IFif mother lived till 
after be was prot»‘etor; and, contrary to her 
orders, be burieil her with great pomp in 
Westmiusier Abbey. She could not he per- 
suaded that his power or person was ever in 
safety. At every noise which she heard, she 
exclaimed, that her son was murdered; and 
was never satisfied that he was alive, if she 
did not recfdve frequent visits from him. She 
was a decent woman; and by her frugality 
and industry, had raised and educated a nu- 
merous family upon a small fortune. She had 
even been obliged to set up a bnwverv at Hunt- 
ingdon, which she managed to good advan- 
tage, Hence Croinwtl, in the invectives of 
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that age, is often stigmatized with the name 
of the brewer. Ludlow, by way of insult, 
mentions the great accession, which be would 
receive to bis royal revenues upon his mothers 


death, who possessed a jointure of sixty pounds 
a year upon his estate. She was of a good fa- 
mily, of the name of Stuart; remotely allied, 
as is by some supposed, to the royal family. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

• 

Richard aeknowledfrrd Protector, — A Parliament , — Cabal of fPallinfiford-house. — Richard 
deposed . — Lon^ Parliament or Rump restored. — Conspiracy of the Royalists, — Insui'rectwn 
•--^stiipp cessed. — Parliament expelled. — Committee of Safety. — Foreign jdffairs. — General 
Monk. — Monk declares for the Parliament. — Parliament restored. — Afonk enters London^ 
declares for a Free Parliament. •^Secluded Members restored, — Long Parliament dissolved, 
-^New Parliament. -^The Reslot'ution, — A^nners and jirts. 


A ll the arts of Cromwel’s policy liatl been 
so often practised, that rhey be^an to lose 
their effect ; and his power, instead of bcins^ 
confirmed by time anil success, seemed every 
day to become fliore uncertain and pn*cariouSk 
His friends the most closely connected with 
him, and bis councellors the most trusted, 
were entering into cabals against his autho- 
rity; an<l, with all his penetration into the 
characters of men, he could not find any mi- 
nisters on whom he could rely. Men of probity 
and honour, he knew, would not submit to he 
the instruments of an nsurpation violent and 
illegal: those who were free from the restraint 
of principle, might betray, from interest, that 
cause, in which, fnnn no better motives, they 
had enlisted themselves. Even those ofi whom 
be 4 'onferred any favour, never deemed the re- 
compense an ('(|uivalciit for the sacrifices which 
they made to obtain it: whoever was refused 
any demand, justified his atiger by the specious 
colours of conscience and of duty. Such dif- 
ficulties surroiimled lie* prot<*ctor, that his 
dying at so critical a time is esteemed by many 
the most fortunate circunistanee (hat ever at- 
tended him; and it was thought, that all his 
courage and dexterity oouhl not inueh longer 
have extended his usurped administration. 

RICHARD ACKNOWLEDGED PROTECTOR. 

Bdt when that potent hand was removed, 
which conducted the government, every one 
expect'tdaa sudden dissolution of the unwieldy 
tftid ill-jointed fabric Richanl, a young man 
of no experience, educated in the country, ae- 
eustomed to a retiri'd life, unacquainted with 
the officers and unknown to them, recom- 
mended by no military exjiloits, endeared by no 
familiarities, could not long, it wat. thought, 
maintain that authority, which his father had 
acquirt-'d by so many valorous achievements 
and such signal successes. And when it was 
observed, that he possessed only the virtues of 
private life, which in his situation were so many 
vices ; that indolence, ineaf»acity, irresolution, 
attended bis facility and good nature; the va- 
rious hopes of men were excited by the expec- 
tation of some great event or revolution. For 
•ome time, however, the public wai disappointed 


in this opinion. Tlu? council recognised the 
succession of Richard : Fh etwood, in whose 
favour, it was supposed, Croniwcl had formerly 
made a will, renounced all claim or pretension 
to the prqjectorship : Henry, Richard's bro- 
ther, who governed Ireland with popularity, 
ensured him the obedience of that kingd^ ; 
Monk, whose authority was well established in 
Scotland, being much attached to the family 
of Cromwel, immediately proclaimed the new 
protector: the army, every where, the fleet, 
ackiiowledgeil liis title : above ninety addresses, 
from the counties and most considerable cor- 
porations, congratulated him on his accession, 
in all the terms of dutiful alf-giaiice : foreign 
ministers were forward in paying him the 
usual compliments: and Richard, whose mo- 
derate, unambitious character, never would 
have led him to contAul* tV empire, was 
tempted to accept of so rich an inheritance, 
which seemed to be tendered to him l)y the 
consent of all mankind. 

/ 

A PARLIAMENT. 1C59. 

It was found necessary to call a parliament, 
in order to furnish supplies, both for the ordi- 
nary admiinstration, and for fulfilling those 
engagements with foreign princes, particularly 
Sweden^ into which the late protector had en- 
tered. In hopes of obtaining greater influence 
in elections, the ancient right was restored to 
all the small boroughs ; and the counties were 
allowed no more than their usual members. 
'I'he hoyse of peers, or the other house, con- 
sisted of the same persons that had been ap- 
pointed by Oliver. 

All the commons, at first, signed, without 
hesitation, au engagement not to alter the pre- 
sent government. (17th Jan.) They next pro- 
ceeded to examine the humble petition and ad»> 
vice; and- after great opposition and many ve- 
hement debates, it was at length, with much 
difiidiflty, carried by the court-party to confirm 
it. An acknowledgment too of the authority 
of the other house was extorted from them ; 
though it was resolved nut to treat this house 
of peers with any greater respect than they 
should return to the commons. A declaration 
was also madei that the establishment of Che 
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other house bliould nowise prejudice tlie right 
of such of the ancient peers as had, from the 
beginning of the war, adhered to the parlia> 
nient. But in all these proceedings, the uppo. 
sition among the commons was so conshlera- 
hie, and the clcbales were so much prolonged, 
that all business was retarded, and great 
alarm given to the partisans of the young 
protector. 

But there was another quarter from which 
greater dangers were justly apprclnnided. I'he 
most considerable ofheers (if the army, am! even 
Fleetwood, brother- in -law to the protector, 
were entering into cabals against him. No 
character in human society is more dangerous 
than that of the fanatic; bec'ause, if attended 
%vith weak judgment, he il exposed to the sug- 
gestions of others; if supported by more dis- 
cernment, he is entirely goM rned' ny his own 
illU(«ioiis, which sanctify his itiomI scliisli \ie\\s 
and passions. Fleetwood was of the f(»rnier 
species; and as he was extremely addicted to a 
republic, and even to the fifth iiionarcliy or 
dominion of the saints, it was easy for those, 
who had insinuated themselves into his conli- 
dence, to instil disgusts against the dignty of 
protector. The whole republican party in thii 
army, which wai| till considerable, Fit^;, Mtison, 
Moss, Farley, united themselves to that 
general. The oflici*rs too of the same party, 
whom Croniwcriiad discarded, Overton, Lud- 
low, Rich, Okc;^', Ahii\*d, began to appear, and 
to recover that authority, which had been only 
for a time suspended. A party likev\isc, who 
found themselves eclipsed in Richard’s favour, 
Sydenham, Vvclsey, Bo'^ry', Haines, joined the 
cabal of ^he others. Even Desborow, the pro- 
tector’s tincle, lent his authority to that faction. 
But above all, the intrigues of Lambert, who 
was now roused from his retreat, inflamed all 
those dangenjus humours, and threatened the 
nation with some grc*rit convuLion. I’he dis- 
contented officers established their meetings in 
Fleetwood’s apartments ; and because ne dwelt 
in Wallingford-house, the party received a 
denomination from that plact*. 

CABAL OF WALLINGFORD. HOUSE. 

Richard, who possessed neither resolution 
nor penetration, was prevailed on to give an 
unguarded consent for calling a general council 
of officers, who might make him proposals, as 
they pretended, for the good of the army. No 
' sooner were they assembled than they voted a 
remonstrance. They there lamented, that the 
good old causey as they termed it, that isj the 
cause for which they had engaged against the 
late king, was entirely neglected; and they 
proposed as a remedy, that the whole military 
power should be intrusted to some person, in 
whom tliey might ail confide. The city militia, 
influenced by two aldermen^ Tiohburu and] 


Iretou, expressed the same resolution of ad- 
hering to the good old cause. 

The protector was justly alarmed at those 
movements among the officers. The persons 
ill whom he chiefly confided, were, all of them, 
excepting Broghill, men of civil characters 
ami professions ; Fiennes, Thurloe, Whitloeke, 
Wolsey; who could only assist him with their 
a<hiec and opinion. He possessed none of 
those arts which wen; proper to gain an eii- 
tliiisi.istie army. IVluriiiiirs being thrown out 
agriinst some promotions which he had made, 
Uouid ifon hare wie, said he, jn'et'er none but 
thejituUy? Here is J He k InfinlUsby, continued 
he, who can neither pray nor preach ; yet wdl 
I trust him before ye att^ 'rhis imprudence 
gave gn ;it offence to the pretended saints. 
The other qii.'ililies of the proU^clor were cor- 
respondent to these sentiments : he was of a 
gentle, honiam*, and generous disposition. 
Some of his party offering to put an end to 
those intrigues by the death of Lambert, he 
dcrlaied, that he would not purchase' power 
or dominion by such sanguinary ineasurca. 

RICHARD DEK)SED. Jpril 22. 

I'lii: parli.Liuent was no less alarmed at the 
iiiilit ary cabals. ’I’licy voted that 1 here should 
he no necling or general council of officers, 
except with the jirotector’s consent, or by his 
orders. This xotc hrouglit affairs iuiiiiediati'ly 
to a rupture. 'J he officers hastened to Richard, 
and detnaiuh'd of him the dissolution of the 
parliament. Desborow, a man of clownish and 
brutal nature, threatened him, if he should 
refuse coiiiplianee. 'Fhe protector xvanted the 
resolution to deny, and possessc'd little ability to 
resist, 'J'he parliaiiient was dissolved ; and by 
tlw* same act, the protector was, by ev.cry one, 
considered as effect u.dly dcthroiu'd. Soon 
after, he sigiu'd his demission in form. 

Henry, the deputy of Ireland, was endowed 
with the same model ate disposition as Richard ; 
but as he possessed more vigour and capacity, 
it was ap])r<‘heiided that he might make re- 
sistance. llis popularity in Ireland 'was treat ; 
and even his personal authority, not wit h> 
standing his youth, was considerable. Had hit 
ambition been very eager, he had, no doubt, 
lieen able to create disliirhance: but being 
threatened by sir Hardress Waller, colonel 
John Junes, and other officers, he very quietly 
resigned his command, and retired to Knglaiid. 
He had once entertained thoughts, which he 
had not resolution to execute, of proclaiinitig 
the king in Dublin. 

Thus fell suddenly, .and from an enormous 
height, but by a rare fortune, without any 
hurt or injury, the family of the Cromwels. 
Richard continued to possess an csttnie which 
was moderate, and burlheiied too with a large 
debt, which he had contracted for the inter' 
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nicMit of big father. After the regtoration, 
though he remained unmolested, he thought 
proper to travel for some years; and at 
Pezenas, in Languedoc, he was introduced, 
under a burrowed name, to the prince of Conti. 
That prince, talking of English affairs, broke 
out into admiration of Cromwefs courage and 
capacity. “ But as for that poor pitiful fellow, 
Richard,** said In*, “ what has become of liiin ? 
How could lie be such a block head as to reap no 
greater benefit fnnii all his father's crimes and 
successes ?** Ricbanl extended his y)eacefiil and 
tpiiet life to an eKtreiiie old age, and died not 
till the latter end of cpiecn Anne’s reign. IJis 
social virtues, more valuable than the greatest 
capacity, met with a recompense, more precious 
than noisy fame, and more suitable, content- 
ment and tranimillity. 

'J'he eouncil of onicei*s, now possessed of 
supreme authority, deliberated what form of 
government they should establish. Many of 
them seemed inclined to exercise the power of 
the sword in thc‘ most open manner : but as it 
was apprehended that the people would with 
great difficulty be induced pay taxes, levied 
by arbitrary will and pleasure; it was agreed 
to preserve the shadow of civil administration, 
and to revive the long pailiament, which had 
been expelled by Croniwel. That assembly 
could not be dissolved, it was asserted, but by 
their own consent ; and violeiiee luwf inter- 
rupted, hot was not able to destroy, tlu'ir right 
to government. I'be officers also expected 
that, as these nn’inbers ha<! snflieiently felt 
thtir own weakness, they would he contented 
to act ill subordination to the military com- 
ni inders, and would tbeucefiirth allow all the 
aiilhtirity to remain where the power was so 
visil)!y vested. 

The officers applied to Lenthal, the speaker, 
and projiosed to him, that the parliament 
should resume their seats. Lenthal w.is of a 
low, timid spirit; and being uncertain what 
issue might attend t liese measures, w.as desirous 
of evading the prop<is.il. He replied, that he 
eoidrl by no means comply with the desire of 
the officers^ being engaged in a business of 
f«r gpe.,H^ imytortanee to himself, which be 
<‘ouhl not omit on any account, because it con- 
cerned the salvation of his own soul. The 
officers pressed him to tell what it might be. 
He was preparing, he said, to participate of 
the Lord’s supper, which be resolved to take 
next sabbath. They insisted, that mercy was 
preferable to sacrifice, and that he could not 
better prepare bimself for that great duty, 
than by contributing to the public service. 
All their remonstrances had no effect. How- 
ever, on the appointed day, the speaker, being 
informed that a quorum of the house was 
likely to meet, thought proper, uutwithstaiidiiig 
the salvation of his soul, as Ludlow observes, 
to join them; and the house immediately pro- 


ceeded upon business. The secluded members 
attempted, but in vain, to resume their seats 
among them. 

LONG PARLIAMENT OR RUMP 
, RESTORED. 

The numbers of this parliament were small, 
little exceeding seventy members: their au- 
thority ill the nation, ever since they had been 
purged by the army, was extremely diminished ; 
and after their expulsion, had been totally 
annihilated: but being all of them men of 
violent ambition ; some of them men of expe- 
rience and capacity ; they were resolved, since 
they enjoyed the title of the supreme authority, 
and observed that s#me appearance of a par- 
liament was requisite for the purposes of the 
army, not ao act a subonlinatc part to those 
who acknowledged themselves tneir scr^'a^ts. 
They chose a council, in which they took care 
that the officers of Wallingford-house should 
not bt: the nia jority : they appointed Fleetwood 
lieutenant-general, but inserted in his com- 
mission, that it should only continue during 
tlie pleasure of the house: they chose seven 
jiersoiKs who should nominate to such coin- 
niaiids as became vacant ; and they voted, that 
all commissions should be received from the 
sjieaker, and he assigned by him in the name 
of the house. Tliese preeaiffions, the ten- 
dency of which was visil4e, gave great disgust 
to the general officers; and ir discontent 
would immediately have broken out into some 
resolution fatal to the parliament, had it nut 
been cheeked by the aq;>reheiisiouff of danger 
from the commuw enemy. ^ 

The bulk of the nation consisted of ll^’alist^ 
and preshyterians ; and to hi>th these parties 
tin' dominion of the pretended parliament had 
ever been to the last degree odious. When 
that assembly was expelled by Croniwel, con- 
tempt bad succeeded to hatred; and no reserve 
b.id been used in e.vpressirig the utmost deri- 
sion against the iinpotciit ambition of these 
usurpers. Seeing t hem reinstated in authority, 
all orders of meu felt the highest indignation; 
together with apprehensions, lest such tyran- 
nical rulers should exert their power by taking 
vengeance upon their enemies, who had so 
openly insulted them. A secret reconciliation, 
therefore, was made between the rival parties ; 
and it was agreed, that, burying former en- 
mities in oblivion, all efforts should be used for 
the overthrow of the rump; so they called 
the parliament, in allusion to that pait of the 
animal body. The preshyterians, sensible, 
from experience, that their passion for liberty, 
however laudable, had carried them into un- 
warrantable excesses, were willing to lay aside 
ancient jealousies, and, at all hazai^s, to 
restore the royal family. The nobility, the 
gentry, bent their passionate endeavours to the 
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tame enterprise, by which alone they cuuhl be 
redeemed from slavery. And no man was so 
remote from party, so indifferent to public 
good, as not to feel the most ardent wishes 
for tlie dissolution of that tyranny which, 
whether the civil or the military part of it were 
considered, appeared equally oppressive and 
ruinous to the nation. 

CONSPIRACY OF THE ROYALISTS. 

Mordaunt, who bad so narrowly escaped 
on his trial before the high^court of justice, 
seemed rather animated than daunted with 
past danger ; and having, by his resolute beha> 
viour, obtained the highest confidence of the 
royal party, he was now become the centre <»f , 
all their conspiracies. In many counties, a , 
resolution was taken to rise in i^mis. Lord ; 
Willoughby of Parham ami sir Horatio Town- j 
slil^nd undertook to secure Lynne ; general . 
Massey engaged to seize Gloucester ; lord j 
Newport, Littleton, and other gentlemen, eon- j 
spired to take possession of Shrewsbury ; sir , 
George Booth, of Chester ; sir Thomas Mid- ; 
dleton, of North Wales ; Arundel, Pollard, 
Granville, Trelawiiey, of Plymouth and Exeter. 
A day was app<unted for the execution of all 
these eriterprisfl!. And the king, attended by 
the duke of York, had secretly arrived at 
Calais, with a Kesolutiou of rotting himself at 
tile head of his loyal subjects. The Fnmch 
court had proitxsed to supply him with a small 
body of forces, in order to countenance the 
insurrections of the English. 

1'his combination was disconcerted by the 
inddelity of sir RichaVd Willis, That traitor 
coming' i with the parliament the same corre- 
Itpondef.'ce which he had begun with Cromwel. 
He had engaged to reveal all conspiracies, so 
far as to destroy their effect ; but reserved to 
himself, if he pleased, the power of concealing 
the conspirators. He took care never to name 
any of the old, genuine cavaliers, who had 
zealously adhered, and were resolved still to 
adhere, to the royal cause in every fortune. 
These men he esteemed ; these he even loved. 
He betrayed only the new converts among the 
presbyteriaiis, or such lukewarm royalists, as, 
discotiragf^l with their disappoiiitiiients, were 
riisolved to expose themselves to no more 
hazards. A lively proof how impossible it is 
even for the most corrupted minds to divest 
themselves of all regard to morality and social 
duty I 

In July, many of the conspirators in the dif- 
fere nt counties were thrown into prison : others, 
astonished at such symptoms of secret trea- 
chery, left their houses, or remained quiet : 
the most tempestuous weather prevailed during 
the whole time appointed for the rendezvouses ; 
insomuch that some found it impossible to 
join their friends, and others were dismayed 


with fear and superstition at an incident so 
unusual during the summer season. Of. all 
the projects, the only one which took effect 
was tliat of sir George Fhioth lor the seizing of 
Chester. The earl of Derby, lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, Mr. Lee, colonel Morgan, entered 
into this enterprise. Sir William Middleton 
joined Booth with some troops from North- 
Wale.s; and the malcontents were powerful 
enough to subdue all in that neighbourhood 
who ventured to oppose them. In their de- 
claration they made no mention of the king 
they only demanded a free and full parliament. 

The parliament was justly alainied. How 
combustible the materials, they well knew; 
and the fire was now fallen among them. 
Booth was of a family eminently presbyterian ; 
and his conjunction with the royi.lists they re- 
garded as a dangerous symptom. They had 
tuaiiy offieers whose fidelity they could more 
depend on than that of Lambert: but there 
was no one in whose vigilance and capacity 
they refxised such confitieuce. They commis- 
sioned him to suppress the rebels. He made 
itjcreilible haste, liooih imprudently ventured 
himself out of the walls of Chester, and ex- 
posed, in the open field, his raw troops against 
these haitly veterans. He was soon routed 
and taken prisoner. His whole army was dis- 
persed. And the parliament had no farther oc- 
rupaticbi than to fill all the jails with their open 
or secret enemies. Designs were even enter- 
tained of transporting the loyal families to Bar- 
hadoes, Jamaiea, and the other c*olonies ; lest 
they should propagate in England children of 
the same malignant affections with themselves. 

This success hastened the ruin of the parlia- 
ment. Lambert at the head of a body of troops, 
was no less dangerous to them than Booth. A 
thousand pounds, which they sent him to buy 
a jewel, were employed by him in liberalities 
to his ofiieers. At his instigation they drew 
up a petition, and transmitted it to Fleetwood, 
a weak man, and an honest, if sincerity in 
folly deserve that honourable name. The im- 
port of this petition was, that Fleetwood should 
be made commander in chief, Lainliert major- 
general, Desborow lieutenant-geihg^Hl of tb9 
horse, Monk major-general of the foot. To 
which a demand was added, that no ofheer 
should be dismissed from bis command but by 
a court-martial. 

The parliament, alarmed at the danger, 
immediately cashiered Lambert, Desborow, 
Berry, Clarke, Barrow, Kelsey, Cobliet. Sir 
Arthur Hazelrig proposed the impeachment of 
Lambert for high treason. Fleetwood's com- 
misisiun was vacated, and the command of the 
army was vested in seven persons, of whom 
that general was one. The parliament voted, 
that they would have no more general officen* 
And they declared it high treason to levy any 
money without consent of pailiamenU 
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assistance to the conquering Swede, embraced 

PARLIAMENT EXPELLED. Oct. 13. maxims of the Dutch communwealth, and 

resolved, in conjunction with that state, to 
But these votes were feeble weapons in op- nediatc by force an accommodation between 
position to the swords of the soldiery* Lambert he northern crowns. Montague was sent with 
drew some troops together, in order to decide a squadron to the Baltic, and carried with him 
the controversy. Okey, who was leading his asAinbassador Algernon Sidney, the celebrated 
regiment to the assistance of the parliament, republican. Sidney found the Swedish monarch 
was deserted by them. Morley and Moss employed in the siege of Copenhaifen, the 
brought their regiments into Palace-yard,, re- capital of his enemy; and was highly pleased, 
solute to oppose the violence of Lambert. But hat, with a Ruiiian arrogance, he could check 
that artful general knew an easy way of dis- the progri'ss of royal victories, and display in 
appointing them. He placed his soldiers in so signal a manner the superiority of freedom 
the streets which led to Westniinster-hall. above tyranny. With the highest iinlignation. 
When the speaker came in his coach, he or- he ambitious prince was obliged to submit to 
dcred the horses to he turned, and very civilly he imperious mediation of the two common- 
conducted him home. The other members wealths. “ It is cr^l,” said he, “that laws 
were in like manner intercepted. And the should be prescribed me by parricides and 
two regiments In Palace-yard, observing that pedlars.** ^ut his whole army was enclosed in 
they were exposed to derision, peaceably re- an island, and might be .starved liy the corn- 
tired to their quarters. A little before this billed squadrons of England and Holland, 
bold enterprise, a solemn fast liad been kept was obliged, therefore, to quit his prey, when ^ 
by the army; and it is remarked, that this le had so nearly gotten possession of it ; and 
ceremony was the usual preluile to every sig- having agreed to a pacification with Denmark, 
nal violence which they eoniinitted. he retired into his own countr}', where he soon 

after died. 

COJVIMITI'EK OF SAFETY. Oct. 2(). between France and Spain were 

also concluded by the treaty of the Pyrenees. 
The officers found themselves again in- These animosities had long #een carried on 
vested with supreme authority, <»f which they betsveen the rival states, even while governed 
intfMided for ever to retain the suhstanCe, hohr- by a sister and brother, wh<A conlially loved 
ever they might bestow on others the empty and esteemed each other. But politics, which 
shadow or appearance. *rhcy electe<l a coin- had so long piirvailed over fliete friendly' affec- 
luittec of twenty-three persons, of whom seven tions, now at last yielded to their influence ; 
were officers. These they pretended to invest and never was the triumph more full and 
with sovereign authority ; and they called them complete. The Spanish Low Countries, if nut 
^committee of safety ^ They spoke every where every part of th^t moffarehy, liqg aliiiust eii- 
of summoning a parliament chosen by the tirely at the mercy of its enemy, n^roken 
pf'uple ; but they really took stinie steps to- armies, disordered finances, slow anf irrest/^ 
wards assembling a militarv parliament, com- lute counsels ; by these resources alone were 
posed of officers elected from every regiment in the dispersed provinces of Spain defended 
the service.® Throughout the three kingdoms against the vigorous power of France. But 
there prevailed nothing but the melancholy the queen regent, anxious for the fate of her 
fears, to the uobility and gentry, of a bloody hrot her^ employed her authority with the car- 
massacre and extermination ; to the rest of diiial to stop the progress of the French con- 
the people, of perpetual servitude, beneath quests, and put an end to a quarrel which, 
those sanctified robbers, whose imlon and being commenced by ambition, and attended 
who*.** would be equally dc'.tructive, with victory, was at last concluded with mo- 

*nd who, under pretence of superior illitnii- deratioi^ The young monarch of France, 
nations, wouhl soon extirpate, if po.ssible, all though aspiring and warlike in his character, 
private morality, as they had alreaily done all was at this time entirely occupied in the plea- 
puhlic law and justice from the Biitish duuii- siires of love and gallantry, and had passively 
iiions. resigned the reins of empire into the hands of 

his politic minister. And he remained an uii- 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. concerned spectator; while an opportunity for ^ 

conquest was parted with, which he never was 
During the time that England continued in able, during the whole course of bis active 
this distracted condition, the oth<!r kingdoms reign, fully to retrieve, 

of Europe were hastening towards a composurt The ministers of the two crowns. Mazarine 
of those differences by which thi^y had so long ‘and don Louis de Haro, met at the foot of the 
been agitated. The parliament, while it pre- Pyrenees, in the isle of Pheasants, a place 
served authority, instead of following the im- which was supposed to belong to neither 
prudent politics of Cromwel, and lending kingdom. The negotiation being brought to 
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an issue by frequent conferences between the 
ministers, the monarchs themselves agreed to 
a congress: and these two splendid courts 
appeared in their full lustre amidst those sa- 
vage mountains. Philip brought his daughter, 
Mary Therese, along with him ; and giving her 
in marriage to bis nephew, Louis, endeavoui\ed 
to cement by this new tie the incompatible 
interests of the two inoiiarcbies. The French 
king made a solemn renunciation of every 
soccessioii, winch might accrue to him in right 
of his consort: a vain formality, too weak to 
restrain the ungoverned aiiibitiuii of princes. 

The affairs of England were in so great dis- 
order, that it Wits not possilile to comprehend 
that kingdom in the treaty, or adjust measures 
witn a power which wa^ in such incessant 
tiaetuation. The king, reduced to despair by 
iho failure of all enterprises for his i;csl oration, 
was resolved <^0 try the weak resource of fo- 
reign succours; and he went to the Pyrenees 
at the time when the tv\o ministers were in the 
midst of their negotiations. Don Louis re- 
ceived him with that giuierous ci\ility pecu)i:ir 
to his nation ; and expressed great inclination, 
had the low condition of Spain allowed him, 
to give assistance to the distn^ssed monarch. 
The cautious Mazarine, pleading the atlianee 
of France withfebe English commonwealth, 
refused even to see him; and though the king 
offered to mariy the caidywal's iiieec,^ he 
could, fur the present, obtain nothing hut 
empty professions 6f respect, and firotestations 
of services. The condition of that monarch, 
to all the world, seemed totally desperate 
His friends had been baflled in every attempt 
for his servi^: the scaffold had often streamed 
with thejjlood of the more active royalists: 
the spirits of many were broken with tedious 
imprisonments: the estates of all were bur- 
tbened by the hues and confiscations which had 
been levied upon them: no one durst openly 
avow hiipself of that party: and so small 
did their number seem to a superficial view, 
that, even should the nation recover its liberty, 
which was deemed nowise probable, it was 
judged uncertain wlnat form of government it 
would embrace. But amidst all these gloomy 
prospects, fortune, by a surprising rev^iUitiou, 
was now paving the way for the king to mount, 
sn peace and triumph, the throne of his ances- 
tors. Jt was by the prudence and loyalty of 
general Monk, that this happy change was at 
last accomplished. 

GENERAL MONK. 

George Monk, to whom the fate was re- 
served of re-establisbiug monarchy, and finish- 
ing the bloody dissentions of three kingdoms, 
was the second son of a family in Devonshire, 
ancient and honourable, but lately, from too 
great hospitality and expence, somewhat iallen 


to decay. He betook himself, in early youth, 
to the profession of arms; and was engaged 
in the unfortunate expeditions to Cadiz and 
the isle of Kh^. After England had concluded 
peace with all her neighbours, he sought mili- 
tary experionee in the Low Countries, the 
great school of war to all the European na 
lions; and he rose to the command of a com* 
paiiy under lord Goring. This company con- 
sisted of 200 men, of whom a hundred were 
volunteers, often men of family and fortune, 
smneiimes nohletneii who lived upon their own 
income in a s))lendid manner. Such a mili- 
tary turn at that time pre\ ailed among the 
English. 

When the sound of war w.as first heard in 
this island. Monk returned to England, partly 
desirous of promotion in his native country, 
partly disgusted with some ill Usage from the 
States, of whicdi he found reason to complain. 
Upon the Scottish p:i(*ifieation, he was em- 
ployed by the earl of Leicester against the 
iiish nd>els ; anil havnig obtained a regiment, 
was soon taken notice of, for bis military 
skill, and for his cMlin and deliherate valour. 
Without ostciitatioii, expence, or caresses, 
merely by his humane and equal temper, he 
gained Iluv good>will of the soldiery; who, 
with a miMiire of familiarity and affection, 
usually calltd him fumtst Ovorge AJonk: an 
hotiuiirifblc apclkiiion, which they still con- 
tinued to him, even during his greatest ele- 
vation. He was remarkable for his mode- 
ration in party; and while all around him 
were iiitlamed into rage against the opposite 
faetiun, he fell under suspicion from the can- 
dour and traiu|uiility of his behaviour. When 
the Irish army was called over into England, 
surmises ot this kind had been so far credited, 
that he had even been suspended from his com- 
iiiaiid, and uidered to Oxford, that Vie might 
answer the charge liud against him. His 
established idiaracter for troth and sincerity 
here stood him in great stead ; and upon bis 
earnest protestations and declarations, he was 
soon restored to his regiment, which he joined 
at the siege of Nantwich. The day after his ar- 
rival, Fairfax attacked and defeated 
ists, eomniatided by Biron ; and took co' nieh 
Monk prisoner. He was sent to the Tower, 
where be endured, about two years, all the 
rigours of poverty and confinement. The king, 
however, was so mindful as to send him, 
notwithstanding his own difficulties, a present 
of 1 00 guineas ; but it was not till after the 
royalists were totally subdued, that be reco- 
vered his liberty. Monk, however distressed, 
had always ref^used tVie most inviting offers 
from the parliament: but Cromwel, sensible 
of bis merit, having solicited him to engage 
in tVie wars against the Irish, who were consi* 
dered as rebels both by king and parliament, 
he was not unwilling to repair bis broken 
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fortunes by accepting a command wliieh, he 
flattered himself, was reconcilable to the 
strictest principles of honour. Having once 
engaged with the parliament, he was obliged 
to obey orders ; and ftmiid himself necessitated 
to fight, both against the marquis of Ormond 
in Ireland, and against the king himself in 
Scotland. Upon the reduction of the latter 
kingdom. Monk was left with the supreme 
command 7 and by the equality and justice of 
his administration, he was able to give coii- 
tentnieiit to that restless people, now reduced 
to subjection by a nation whom they hated. 
No less acceptable was his authority to the 
officers and soldiers; and foreseeing, that the 
good-will of the army under his command 
might some time be of great service to him, 
he had, with much care and success^ <‘iiltivated 
their frieiidshi|t. 

MONK DECLARES FOR THE PAR- 
blAMENT. 

The connexions which he had formed with 
Cromwel, his benefactor, preserved liiin faith- 
ful to Richard, who had been enjoined by his 
father to follow in evei*y thing the directions 
of general Monk. When the long parriaiiient 
was restored, Monk,wh(» was not prepared fur 
oiqx'sition, acknowledged their authonty, and 
was continued in his coimnaiid, from ^hieb it 
would not have been safe to attempt dislodging 
him. After the army hid expelled the parlia- 
ment, he protested .ngaiiist the violence, and 
resolved, as he pretended, to vindicate their 
invaded privileges. Decqjor designs, either in 
the king's favour or hi^ own, were, from the 
beginning, suspected to be the motives of his 
actions. 

A rivalsbip had long subsisted between him 
and Lambert ; and every body saw the reason 
why he opposed the elevation of that ambitious 
general, by whose success his own authority, 
he knew, would soon be subverted. But little 
friendship had ever subsisted between him and 
the parliamentary leaders ; and it seemed no- 
wise probable, that he intended to employ Ins 
spend his blood, for the advance* 
iftent of one enemy above another. How early 
he entertained designs for the king's resto- 
ration, we know not with certainty i it is 
likely, that as soon as Richard was deposed, he 
foresaw, that without such an expedient, it 
would be impossible ever to bring the nation 
to a regular settlement. His elder and younger 
brothers were devote«l to the royal cause : the 
Oranvilles, his near reiatiou<>, and all the rest of 
his kindred, were in the same interests ; he 
himself was intoxicated with no fumes of en- 
thusiasm, and bad maintained no connexions 
with any of the fanatical tribe. His early en- 
gagements had been with the king, and he had 
left that service without receiving any disgust 
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from the royal family. Since he had enlisted 
liimself with the opposite party, he had been 
guilty of no violence or rigour, which might 
render him obnoxious. His return, therefore, 
to loyalty, was easy and open ; and nothing 
could I>e sup{N>sed to counterbalance his na* 
tift'al propensity to that measure, except the 
views of ins own elevation, and the prospect 
of usurping the same grandeur and authority 
which had been assumed by Cromwel. But 
from such exorbitant, if not impossible pri>jects, 
the natural tranquillity and moderation of his 
temper, tlie calmness and solidity tif his genius, 
not to mention his age, now upon the decline, 
seem to have set him at a distance. Cromwel 
himsfdf, he always asserted ^ could not long 
have maintained hi^surpatioii; and any other 
person even equal to him in genius, it was ob- 
vious, woiilil now And it more difficult to prac* 
tise arts, of which every one, fnfln expe»‘ieiice, 
was sufficiently aware. It is more agreeat>le, 
therefure, t(» reason as well as candour, to ^ 
suppose that Monk, as soon as he put himself 
in motion, had entertained views of effecting 
the king's restoration ; nor ought any ohjeo- 
tions, dcriv(;d from his profound silence even 
to C 'buries himself, to be regarded as consider<- 
able. His temper was naturdly reserved ; his 
cireuiiistances required dis^mulatiori : the 
king, he knew, was surrounded with spies and 
traitors ; and upfn the whole, at seems hard to 
int»‘rpret that conduct, ^whjeh ought to exalt 
our idea of his prudence, as it disparagement 
of his probity. 

Sir John Granville, hoping that the gener^ 
would eng.’ige in the king's servi^, sent into 
Scotland his younger Irother, ar clergyman. 
Dr. Monk> wlio carried him a lett^ri^^d invk 
tation from tlie king. When the dJbtor ar- 
rived. he found that his brother was then 
holding a council of officers, and was not to be 
seen for some hours. In the mean time, he 
was received and entertained by Price, the ge- 
neral's a man of probity, as well as 

a partisan of the king's. The doctor having an 
entire confldeiice in the chaplain, talked very 
freely to him about the object of his journey, 
and engaged him, if there should be occasion, 
to second bis applications. At last, the general 
arrives ; the brothers embrace ; and after some 
preliminary conversation, the doctor opens hU 
business. Monk interrupted him, to know 
whether he had ever before to any body men- 
tioned the subject. ** To no body,” replied 
his brother, but to Price, whom 1 know to ^ 
be entirely in your confidence." The general, 
altering his countenance, turned the discourse ; 
and would enter into no farther confidence 
with him, but sent him away with the first 
opportunity. He would not trust his own 
brother the moment he knew that he had ells- 
closed the secret ; though to a man whom ho 
himself could have trusted.* 

£ h 
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His conduct in all other particulars was full 
of the same reserve' and urudeore ; and no less 
"was requisite for elTertiiij; .ne difficult work 
which he had undertaken. All the ufficei*s in 
his army, of whom he entertained any suspi. 
cion, he inmiediately cashiered : Cuhbet, who 
had been sent by the conimittee of safety, 
under pretence of coiiiinunicaliiig^ their reso- 
lutions to Monk, but rea..j fftvu a view of de- 
bauching his army, he comniiucd to custody: 
he drew together the several scattered regi- 
ineiits : he summoned an assembly, somewhat 
resembling a convention of stales ; and having 
I'oinmunicated to them his resolution of iiiart'h- 
iiig into England, he received a seasuuahle, 
though no great supply of money. 

Hearing tliat Lambert w^as auvaneing north- 
ward with his army. Monk sent Clobt'ry and 
two other commissioners to London,^»vith large 
professions of « Ins inclinatiou to peace, and 
with offers of terms for an accommodation. 
His chief aim was to gain tiiins and relax the 
preparations of his enemies. The coimiiittee 
of safety fell into tlui snare. A treaty wjis 
signed by Monk’s commissioners; but he re- 
fused to ratify it, and complained that they had 
exceeded their powers, lie desired, however, 
to enter into a ipw negotiation at Newcastle. 
The committee wtJliiigly accepted this fallacious 
offer. 

Meanwhile tluvse military ^avercigns found 
themselves surrounded on all hands with iiiex* 
tricable difficulthss.^Tlie nation bad fallen into 
total anarchy; and by refusing the payment 
of all taxes, reduced the army to the greatest 
necessities. -While Lambert's forces were as- 
sembling at \Vcwcastle,’ Haxe^rig and Morlcy 
took pc|p^'S.siou of Portsmouth, and declared 
for the |Mi'liainent. A party, sent to suppress 
them, was jiersuaded by their coiiitiiander to 
join in the same declaration. The city 
preiitices ruse in a tumult, and demanded a 
free parliament. Though they were suppresseef 
by colonel Hewsoii, a man who from the pro- 
fession of a cobler hail risen to a high rank in 
the army, the city still discoveied symptoms 
of the most dangerous discontent. It even es- 
tablished a kind of separate government, and 
assumed the supreme authority withip itself. 
Admiral Lawson with his squadron came into 
the river, and declared for the parliament. Ha- 
zelrig and Morley, hearing of this important 
event, left P«>rt8mouth, and advanced towards 
London. The regiments near that city being 
^solicited by their old officers, who had l)ecn 
cashiered by the committee of safety, revolted 
again to the parliament. Deshorow's regi- 
ment, being sent by Lambert to su)qic>rt his 
feiends, na sooner arrived at St. Alban’s, than 
it declared for the same assembly. 

Fleetwood’s hand was found too weak and 
unstable to support this ill-founded fabric, 
whicli, every where around him, was fallen 


into ruins. When he received intelligence of 
any murmurs among the soldiers, he would 
prostrate hiin.sclf in prayer, and could hardly 
be prevailed with to join the troops. Even 
when among them, be would, in the midst of 
any discourse, invite them all to prayer, and 
put himself on his knees before them. If any 
of his friends exhorted him to^ more vigour, 
they could get no other answer, than that God 
had ^mitten in his face, and would notdiear him. 
Men now ceased to wonder why Lambert had 
promoted him to the office of general, and liad 
contenteil himself with the second coiutuund 
iu the army. 

PARLIAMENT RESTORED. 

Dec. 2G. 

Lentiial, the speaker, being invited by tbe 
officers, again assumed authority, and sum- 
moned together the parlianiciit, which twice 
before had been expelled with so iiiucb repruncli 
and ignominy. As soon as assembled, tliey re- 
pcaletl their act against the payment of excise 
and customs; they appointed cuiuniissioners 
fur assigning quarters to the army ; and, with- 
out taking any notice of Lambert, they sent 
orders to the forces under his c‘ommand iin- 
nifdiately to repair to those quarters which 
were appointed them. 

1 '‘Landiert was now in a very discon- 
solate condition. Monk, he saw, had passed 
tbclweedat Coldstream (1st Jan.), and was 
advancing upon him. His own soldiers de- 
serted him in great multitudes, and, joined the 
enemy* Lord Fairfax too, he heard, had raised 
forces behind him, and had possessed himself of 
York, without declaring his purpose. The last 
orders of the parliament so entirely strippi’d 
him of his army, that thtTe remained nut 
with him above a hundred horse: all the rest 
went to their quarters with quietness and re* 
signation ; and he himself was, some time after, 
arre&ted and committed to the Tower. The 
other officers, who had formerly been cashiered 
by the parliament, and who had resumed their 
commands, that they might subdue that assem- 
bly, were again cashiered and cunfinej^to..tlv;>jy,. 
Iiiiuses. Sir Harry Vane and some niemhersi^ 
who had concurred with the committee of 
safety, were ordered into a like conbnenicut. 
And the parliament now seemed to be again 
possessed of more absolute authority than ever, 
and to be without any danger of oppositiuu or 
control. 

The republican party was at this time guided 
by two men, Hazel rig and Vane, who were of 
opposite characters, and mortally bated each 
other. Hazclrig, who possessed greater autho- 
rity in the parliament, was, haughty, imperious, 
precipitate, vain-glorious ; without civility or 
prudence ; ({ualiHed only by his noisy, perti- 
iiactous obstinacy to acquire an ascendaiicF 
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in public assemblies. Vane was noted, in all civil 
traiisactiuiis, for temper, iiisiiiiiatiori, address, 
and a profound judgment; in all religious 
speculations, for folly and extravagance. He 
was a perfect enthusiast ; and fancying that 
he was certainly favoured with inspiration, he 
deemed himself, to speak in the language of 
the times, to be a man above ordinances^ and, 
by reason of his perfection, to be unlimited 
and unrestrained by any rules, which govern 
iiifiTior mortals. These whimsies, mingling 
with pride, had so eornipted his excellent un- 
derstanding, that hometiiiies he thought him- 
self the person ileputed to reign on earth for 
a thousand years over the whole congregation 
of the faithful,^ 

Monk, though informed of the restoration 
of the parliament, from whom he received no 
orders, still ftdvaneed with his army, which 
was near (iOlM) men: the scattered forces in 
England were above five times more numerous. 
Fairfax, who had resolved to declare for the 
king, not being able to make the general open 
his iiittMilions, retired to his own house in 
Yorkshire. In all counties through which 
Monk passed, the piime gentry flocked to him 
with addresses ; exj>iesaing their earnest desire, 
that he would he instrumental in restoring 
the nation to peace and tranquillity, and to 
the enjoyment of those liberties, which by law 
were their birth-right, hut of which, during so 
many years, they had been fatally bereaved ; 
and that, in order to this salutary purpose, he 
would prevail, either for the restoring of those 
members wh(» had been secluded before the 
king's death, or for the election of a new par- 
liament, who might legally, and by geueral 
eonsi'iit, again govern the nation. Though 
Monk pretended not to fav<uir these addrt>sses, 
that ray t)f hope, which the knowledge of his 
character and situation afforded, mightily ani- 
mated all men. The tyranny and the anarchy, 
which now equally oppressed the kingdom; 
the experience of past distractions, the dread 
of future convulsions, the iiidignatiun against 
military usurpation, against .sanctified .hypo- 
crisy: all these motives had united every 
the most desperate, into ardent 
wishes for the king's restoration, the only re- 
medy for all these fatal evils. 

Scot and Robinson were sent as deputies by 
the parliament, under pretence of congratu- 
lating the general, but in reality to serve as 
spies upon him. The city dispatched four of 
their principal citizens to perfv)rm like com- 
pliments; and at the same time to confirm 
the geueral in his iuclinati.>n to a free parlia- 
ment, the object of all men's prayers and en- 
deavours. The authority of Monk could 
scarcely secure the parliamentary deputies 
from those insults, which the general hatred 
and contempt towards their masters^ drew from 
men of every rank and denonitnalion. 


MONK ENTERS LONDON, m, 3. 

Monk continued his march with few inter- 
ruptions till he reached St. Albans. lie there 
sent a message to the parliament, desiring 
them to remove from London those regiments, 
which, though they now professed to return 
to their duty, had so lately offered violence to 
that assembly. Tliis message was unexpected 
and exceedingly perplexed the house. Their 
fate, tht*y found, must still depend on a mer- 
cenary army; and they were as distant as ever 
from their imaginary sovereignty. However, 
they found it necessary to comply. The soldiers 
made more difficulty. A mutiny arose among 
them. One regiment, in particular, quartered 
Sumerfiet-houst^ expressly refused to yield 
their place to the notheni army. But those 
officers w^o would gladly, on sucli an occasion, 
have inflamed the quarrel, wefe absent or in 
confinement ; and for want of leaders,* the 
soldiers were at last, with great reluctauee,^ 
obliged to submit. Monk with his arnty took 
quarters in Westminster. 

The general was introduced to the house 
(6th PVb.) ; and thanks were given by Len- 
thal for the eminent services which he had 
done his country. Monk was a prudent not 
an eloquent speaker. He toJd the house, that 
the services, which he had been enahh»d to 
perform, were |o more thai bis duty, and 
merited not suA praiises as those with which 
they w'cre pleased to hofionr him: that among 
many persons (if greater worth, who bore their 
?oriiinission, he had been employed as the in- 
struinent of providence for effecting their re- 
storation ; but jp? confidered thi^ service as a 
sttqi only to more important servicen^hich it 
w.as their part to render to the iiatfbn ; that 
while on his inarch, he observed all ranks of 
men, in all places, to be in earnest expectation 
of a settlement, after the violent convulsions, 
to which they had been exposed; and to have 
no prosjwct of that blessing but from the dis- 
solution of the present parliament and from 
the summoning of a new one, free and full, 
who, meeting without oaths or engagements, 
might finally give coiitentuient to the nation : 
that amdieatiuns had been made to him for 
that purpose; but that he, sensible of bis 
duty, hail still told the petitiouei-s, that the 
parliament itself, which was now free, and 
would soon be full, was the best judge of al*. 
these measures, and that the whole commu 
nity ought to acquiesce in their determination ^ 
that though he expressed himself in this man 
ner to the people, he must now freely inforir 
the bouse, that the fewer engagements were 
exacted, the more comprehensive would the* 
plan prove, and the more satisfaction would ‘ 
give to the nation ; and that it was sufficient 
for public security, if the fanatical party and 
the royalists were excluded; since the prin» 
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ciples of these factions were destructive either 
of government or of liberty. 

This speech, containing matter which was 
both agreeable and disagreeable to the house 
as well as to the nation, still kept every one 
in suspense, and upheld that uncertainty, in 
which it seemed the general’s interest to retaCn 
the public. Hut it was impossible for the king- 
dom to remain long in this doubtful situation: 
the people, as well as the parliament, pushed 
matters to a decision. During the late con- 
vulsions, the payment of taxes had been in- 
terrupted; and though the parliament, upon 
their assembling, renewed the ordinances for 
impositions, yet so little reverence did the 
people pay to those legislators, that they gave 
very slow and unwilling ^bedience to their 
commands. 'I'be common council of London 
flatly refused to submit to an assejtr^meiit re- 
quired of them ; and declared tliat, till a free 
and* lawful parliament imposed taxes, they 
•never should deem it their duty to make any 
paymetit. This resolution, if yielded to, would 
immediately have put aii end to the dominion 
of the parliament: they were determined, 
therefore, upon this occasion, to make at once 
a full experiment of their own power, and of 
their general's obedicuee. 

Monk receiver orders (9th Feb.) to m^^rch 
into the city ; to seize twelve persons, the must 
obnoxious to th? parliament, to remove the 
posts and chains from all the streets ; and to 
takedown and b(H*ak the portcullises and gates 
of the city : and very few hours were allowed 
him to deliberate upon the execution of these 
violent orders. To the great surprise and con- 
sternation oKall men. Monk .prepared himself 
for obejiJiiMice. Neglecting the entreaties of 
his frieinis, the remonstrances of his officers, 
the cries of the people, he entered tlie city iii 
a military manner ; he apprehended as many 
as be could of the proscribed persons, whom 
he sent to the Tower; with all the cireum- 
•tances of contempt be broke the gates and 
portcullises ; and iiaviiig exposed the city to 
the scorn and derision of all who hated it, he 
returned in triumph to his quarters iu West- 
minster. 

DECLARES FOR A FREE PARLLAMENT. 

No sooner had the general leisure to reflect, 
than he found, that this last measure, instead 
of being a continuation of that cautious am- 
biguity, which he had hitVieito maintained, 
was taking party without reserve, and laying 
himself, as well as the nation, at the mercy of 
that tyrannical parliament, whose powe^ had 
long ^en odious, as their persons coiitcmpti- 
blh, to all men. H6 resolved, therefore, before 
It wen^ too late, to repair the dangerous mis- 
take into which be bad been betrayed, and 
to the whole world, still more without 


reserve, that he meant no longer to be the mi- 
nister of violence and usurpation. After com- 
plaining of the odious service in which he had 
been employed, he wnrte a letter to the house 
(lllh Feb.), repru.aehiiig them, as well with 
the new cabals which they hud formed with 
Vane and Lambert, as with the encouragement 
given to a fatiatical petition presented liy 
Praisegod Barebonc; and he required tlier.}, 
in t^ie name of the eitizeuR, soldiers^ and whole 
coinmon wealth, to issue writs, within a k, 
for the filling of their house, and to fl\ iii« 
time for their own dissolution and the asseiii- 
bling of a new parliament. Having dispatched 
this letter, which might he regarded, he 
thought, as an undoubted pledge of his since- 
rity, he marched with liis army into the city, 
and desired Allen, the mayor, to siimtiioii a 
common-CH>uncii at Guildhall. ‘He there made 
iiiatiy apologies for the indignity which, two 
clays before, he had been obliged to put upon 
them; assured thnn of his perseverance in the 
measures which he had adopted ; ami desired 
that they might riuitually plight their faith for 
a strict union between city and army, in every 
enterprise for the happiness and settlement of 
the eomnionweaUh. 

It would be difhcult to describe the joy and 
exultation which displayed itself throughout 
the city, as soon as intelligence was conveyed of 
this happy measure, embraced by the general. 
l*he prospect of peace, concord, liberty, jus- 
tice, broke forth at once, from amidst the deep- 
est darkness in wliieh the nation had ever been 
involved. The view of past calamities no longer 
presented dismal prognostics of the future: 
it tended only to enhance the general exult- 
ation for those scenes of happiness and tran- 
quillity, which all men now confidently pro- 
mised ihcriiselves. The royalists, the presby- 
tcriaiis, forgetting all animosities, mingled in 
eointnon joy and transport, and vowed never 
more to gratify the ambition of false and fac- 
tious tyrants, by their calamitous divisions. 
The populace, more outrageous in their festi- 
vity, made the air resound with acclamations, 
and illuminated every street with signals of 
jollity and triumph. Applauses of the gen v rid... 
were every wliere intermingled with detestation 
against the parliament. The most ridiculous 
inventions were adopted, in order to express 
this latter passion. At every bonfire rumps were 
roasted, and where these could no longer be 
found, pieces of flesh were cut into that shape ; 
and the funeral of the parliament (the popu- 
lace exclaimed) was celebrated by these sym- 
bols of hatred and derision. 

The parliament, though in the agonies of 
despair, made still one effort for the recovery 
of their dominion. They sent a coniinittce 
with offers to gain the general. He refused 
to hear them, except in the presence of some 
of the secluded members. Though several 
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persons, desperate from guilt and fauaticlsm, 
promised to invest him with the dignity of 
supreme magistrate, and to support his go- 
vernment, he would not hearken to such wild 
proposals. Having fixed a close corresiMmdence 
with the city, and established its militia in 
hands whose fidelity could be ndied on, he 
returned with his army to W»*8tminster, and 
pursued every proper rn(*asure for the seitle- 
mtMit of tlie nation. While he still pretended 
to maintain republican principles, he w:is 
taking large steps towards the re-establish- 
niciit of tbc ancient monarchy. 

SECLUDED MEMBERS RESTORED. 

Feb. 21. 

The secluded members, upon the gencrars 
invitation, went to the house, and finding no 
lunger any obstruction, 'they entered, and im- 
mediately (appeared to be the majority: most 
of the independents left the place. The re- 
stored in embers first repe.aled all the ordittanres 
by which they had been excluded : they gave 
sir George Boothe and his party their liberty 
and estates : they renewed the generars com- 
mission, and enlarged his powers : they fixed 
an assessment for the support of the fleet and 
army: and having passed these votes for the 
present composure of the kingdom, they ‘dis- 
solved themselves (1 6th MarJ, and islued writs 
for the immediate assembling of a new fiarlia- 
incnt. This last measure bad been previously 
concerted with the general, who knew that 
all men, howevcT different in affections, expec- 
tations, and <lesigns, united in the detestation 
of the long parlianicnt. 

A council of state was established, consisting 
of men of character and moderation ; imist of 
whom, during the civil W(ars, had made a great 
figure among the presbyterians. The inilitka 
of the kingdom was put into sueh handj as 
would promote order and settlement. I'hese 
conjoined with Monk's army, which lay united 
at London, were esteemed a sufficient check on 
the more numerous, though dispersed army, 
of whose jnclinatioiiB tliere was still inueh rea- 
j Vapdiffident. Monk, however, wa.s every 
day removing the more obnoxious officers, 
and bringing the troops to a state of discipline 
and obedience. 

Overton, governor of Hull, had declared his 
resolution to keep possession of th;it fortress 
till the coming of king Jesus: but when 
Alured produced the authority of parliament 
for his delivering the place to colonel Fairfax, 
he thought proper to comply. 

Montague, who commanded the fleet in the 
Baltic, had entered into the conspiracy with 
sir George Boothe; and pretending want of 
provisions, had sailed from the Stjuiid towards 
the coMt of England, with hi intention of 
■opporting that insurrection of ibe rovalists. 


On his arrival he received the news of Boothe's 
defeat, and the total failure of the enterprise. 
The great difficulties, to which the parliament 
was then reduced, allowed them no leisu*^ to 
examine strictly the reasons which he gave for 
quitting his station ; and they allowed him to 
il^tire peaceably to his countiy-house. The 
council of state now conferred on him, in con- 
junction with Monk, the command of the 
fleet ; and secured the naval, as well as mili- 
tary force, in hands favourable to the public 
seitleiiietit. 

Notwithstanding all these steps which were 
taking towards the re- establish in cut of mo- 
narchy, Monk still maintained the appearance 
of zeal for a commonwealth, and hitherto 
allowed no Ctinal ^f correspondence between 
himself and the king to be opened. To call a 
free parliHinent, and to restore the royal fa- 
mily, were visil)ly, in the presefit disposition of 
the kingdom, one and the same measure : yet 
woiihl not the geiurral declare, otherwise thaiT 
by his actions, that he had adopted the king's 
interests ; and nothing but necessity extorted 
at last the confession from him. His silence, 
in the coinmeneement of his enterjirisc, ought 
to he no objection to his sincerity ; since he 
iiiaintaiued the same reservi^ .at a time, when, 
consistent with common sense, he could have 
entertained no other purpose. [5ee note CU) 
at the end of /ef.] • 

There was one Morgee^ a gentleman of De- 
vonshire, of a sedentary* stUUious disjmsition, 
nearly related to Monk, and one who had 
always maiiitaiiied the strictest intimacy with 
him. With this friend alone dic^Monk delibe- 
rate coucerniuprlhat great enterprise, which 
he bad projected. Sir John Grfini^le, who 
had a commission from the king, Applied to 
Morrice for access to the general ; but received 
for answer, that the genes'll desired him to com- 
municate his business to Morrice. Granville, 
though importunately urged, twice refused to 
dclivcivhis message to any but Monk himself; 
and this cautious politician, finding him now 
a {verson, whose secrecy could be safely trusted, 
admitted him to his presence, and opened to 
him his whole intentions. Still he scrupled 
to cominit (luy thing to writing :* he delivered 
only a verbal message by Granville; as.siiriiig 
the king of his services, giving advice for his 
conduct, and exhorting him instantly to leave 
the Spanish territories, and retire into Holland. 
He was apprehensive lest Spain might detain 
him as a pledge for the recovery of Dunkirl^ 
.and J amaica. Charles followed these directions, 
and very narrowly cseajied to Breda. Had he 
protracted his journey a few hours, he had 
certainly, under pretence of honour and re- 
spect, been arrested by the Spaniards. 

Lockhart, who was governor of Dunkirk, 
and nowise averse to the king's service, was 
applied to on this occasion. The state of 
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the restoration represented, and the prospect 
vof great favour displayed, if he would anticipate 
the vows of the kingdom, and receive the king 
into his fortress. Lockhart still replied, that 
his commission was derived from an English 
parliament, and he would not open bis gate!! 
lait in obedience to the same authority.^ This 
scruple, though in the pnisent emergence it 
approaches towards superstition, it is diihcult 
for U8 entirely to condemn. 

The elections for the now parliament went 
every where in favour of the king’s party. This 
was one of those popular torrents, where tlic 
most indifferent, or even the most avei-se, are 
transported with the general passion, and zva- 
lously adopt the sentiments^jf ilie community 
to which they belong. The enthusiasts tliein- 
selves seemed to be disarmed of their fury; and 
between despair atid astoiiishment gave; way to 
^ those measures, which, they found, it would he 
impossible for tlieni, by tlieir utmost efforts, 
to withstand. ’I'he preshyteriaus and the 
royalists, being united, formed the voice oft lie 
nation, whieh, without noise, hut with infinite 
ardour, ealled for the king's re-.toratioii. 'i'hc* 
kingdom wjis almost c-ntirely in tiie hands of 
the former party C and some zealous leader.-, 
among them began to renew the demand of 
those conditions, whieh bad been required of 
the late king in the treaty ol^' Newport • but 
the general opiriioi^ spumed to eoiidemn all 
those rigorous an*!! jealous capitulations with 
their sovereign. Harassed with eonvitlsions 
and disorders, men ardently longed for repose, 
and were terf.fied at thl-* mention of negoti- 
ations or delavi^",* which might aff -d opportunity 
to, the se^.ti'jus army still to breed new cwii- 
fn.siori. ’/'he passion too for liberty, having 
l)ecn carried to such violent extremes, and 
having produced such bloody com mot ions, 
began, by a natural movement, to give place 
to a spirit of loyalty and obedience ; and the 
public was less zealous in a cause, whicli was 
become odious on account of the calamities 
which had so long attended it. After the 
legal concessions made by the late king, tiie 
constitution seemed to be sufliciently secured ; 
and the additional conditions insisted <.>ti, as 
they had been framed during the greatest ar- 
dour of the contest, amounted ratlier to anni- 
hilation than a limitation of monarchy. Above 
all, the general was averse to the mention of 
conditions j and resolved that the crown, whicdi 
ke intended to restore, should bc‘ conferred 
on the king entirely free and iinencumbcrefl. 
Without farther scruple, therefore, or jealousy, 
thu people gave their voice in eleetiuns for such 
as they knew to entertain sentiimmts favour- 
able to monarchy ; and all paid court t o a pai'ty, 
iivhich they foresaw, was soon to govcin the 
nation. Though the parliament h id voted, 
that no one should be elected, who had him- 


late king ; little regard was any where paid to 
this ordinance. The leaders of the presby* 
terians, the earl of Manchester, lord Fairfax, 
lord Robarts, Hollis, sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, Annesley, Lewis, were determined to 
atone for past transgressions by their present 
zeal fur the royal interests ; and from former 
merits, successes, and .sufferings, they had ac- 
quired with their party the highest credit and 
authority. 

The affairs of Ireland were in a condition 
no less favourable' to the king. As soon as 
Monk declared against the English army, he 
dispatched etnis.saries into Ireland, and engaged 
the officers in that kingdom to concur with him 
in the .same measures. Lord Broghill, presi- 
dent of Munster, and sir Charles^Coote, presi- 
dent of Connaught, went so far as to enter into 
aeorrespondeiu'C with the king, and to promise 
their assistance for his restoratio In con- 
junction with sir Theophilus Jones, und other 
officers, they took ]»osscssit)n of the govern- 
ment, and excluded Ludlow, who was zealous for 
the rump-parlhnient, hut whom they pretended 
to he in a confederacy with the committee of 
safety. They kept Ihemsehes in readiness to 
serve the' king; but made no dcel.iratioijs, till 
they should see the turn which affairs took in 
England.^ 

But* all these jiromising views had almost 
been blasted by an untoward aecidciit. Upon 
the admission of the seelnilcd members, the 
republican party, parlicailarly the late king's 
judges, were seized with the jiistest despair, 
and endeavoured to infuse the same sentiments 
into tiie army. By themselves or their emis- 
saries, tiiev rcpre-,ci)tc<i to the soldiers, that all 
those firavc actions, whif-h liad hi'en performed 
during the war, and which wereso nicritoriims 
ill the eyes of the parliament, would no doubt 
be regarded as the deepest ('rimes by the royal- 
ists, and would expose the army to the severest 
vengeance. That in vain did that party make 
prore.ssion« of moder<\tioii and lenity ; the king'.s 
death, the exceutio'i of so many of the nobility 
and gentry, the Si'ipiest ration and i,'nprisou- 
nieiit of the rest, were in their eye.s 
deep, and offeiiecs so personal, as must he pro 
scented wltli (he most implacable resentment 
That the loss of all arrears, and the; cashiering 
of every officer and soldier, were the lightest 
punishment w hich must he (expected : after the 
dispersion of the army, no farther protectior 
remained to them, eitiier for life or property 
hut the cleniciiey of enraged vi(*tors. Ami that, 
(‘veil if the most perfect security could be 
obtained, it W(‘re inglorious to be reduced, by 
tnjacliery and deceit, to subjection under a foe, 
who, in the open field, had so oftem yielded to 
their superior valour. 

After these suggestions had been infused into 
I the army, LamlHTt suddenly made his escape 
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from the Tower, and threw Monk and the 
council of state into g’reat consternation. They 
knew Lanioert's vi^ur and activity; they were 
acquainted with his popularity in the army; 
they were sensible, that, thoug:h the soldiers had 
lately deserted him, they sufficiently expressed 
their remorse and their detestation of those, 
who, by false professions, they found, had so 
evre^iously deceived them. It seemed neccs> 
sary, therefore, to employ the {greatest celerity 
in suppressing^ so daiigeruiis a foe: colonel 
Ingoldsby, who had been one of the late king's 
judges, but who was now entirely engaged in 
the royal cause, was dispatched after him. lie 
overtook him at Daventry, while he had yet 
assembled but four troo[)S of horse, One of 
them deserted him. Another (ptickly followed 
the example. He himself, etideavouring to 
make his esca|>e, was seized by Ingoldshy, to 
whom he made siihiiiissioiis not suitable to 
his former character of spirit and valour. 
Okey, Axtel, C obhet, Crede, and other offic'ers 
of that partj, were taken prisoners with him. 
All the roads were full of sohlieis hastening 
to Join them. In a few days, they had been 
formidable. And it was thought, that it 
might prove dangerous hir Monk himself to 
have asnemhled auv ctni-jider.ihle body of liis 
r(‘pnl>Iieaii army for their suppression : so that 
iKithmg could be mote happy than the sudden 
extiiK'tiun of tliia rihiiig llaiiie. * 

THK UKSTORATION. 

VViiF.N the parliament met (25th May), 
they cliosse sir Harliottle Griiiistone speaker, 
a man, who, though he had for some time 
concurred witli tin* late jiarhaineiit, had long 
been esteemed aff«*ot/n)nat<' tollie king's service. 
The great dangers incurred during former 
usurpations, joined to the extreme caution of 
the gimeral, kept every one in awe ; and none 
dared, for some days, to make any mention of 
the king. The members exerted their spirit 
chiefly in bitter invectives against the memory 
of Croinwel, and in execrations against the 
inhuman murder of their late sovereign. At 
tb'ijgeneral, having sufficient!) sounded 
their inclinations, gave directions to Annesley 
president of the ronncil, to inform them, 
that one sir John Granville, a servant of (he 
king’s, had been sent over by his majesry, 
and was now at the door with a letter to the 
commons. The loudest acclamations were ex- 
cited by this intelligence. Graiivilh: was called 
in: the letter, accompanied with a declaration, 
greedily read: without oii<* moment’s delay, 
and without a eontradictory vote, a committee 
was a]ipointed to prepare an answer : and in 
order to spread the same satisfaction throughout 
the kingdom, it was voted that the letter and 
declaration should immediately be published. 

The people, freed from the state of suspense 


in which they had so long been held, now 
changed their anxious hope for the unmixt 
effusions of joy ; and displayed a social triumph 
and exultation, which no private prosperity, 
even the greatest, is ever able fully to inspire. 
Traditions remain of men, particularly of 
ClUightrcd, the mathematician, who died of 
pleasure, when informed of this happy and 
surprising event. The king's declaration was 
well calculated to ufiliold the satisfaction in- 
spired by the prospect of public settlement. 

It offered a general amnesty to all persons 
whatsoever ; and that without any exception 
but such as should afterwards be made by par- 
liariient: it promised liberty of conscience; 
and a concurrence in any act of parliament, 
which, upon matiij^e deliberation, should be 
offered for insuring that indulgence: it sub- 
mitted to khc arbitration of the same assembly 
the inquiry into all grants, purchases, and 
alienations: and it assured the soldiers of 
their arrears, and promised them, for the# 
future, the same pay which they then enjoyed. 

The lords, perceiving the spirit by which 
the kingdom, as well as the commons, was 
aniinated, hastened to reinstate themselves in 
their .aneient authority, and to take their share 
in the settlement of the nat'^m. They found 
the doors of their house opi n; and all were 
ailinitlctl; even such as had formerly Iweii 
ex<*l tided on account of their^tretended delin- 
quency. • 

The two houses attt^Adfd while the king 
was proclaimed (8th May) with great solem- 
nity, in Ralace-yard, at Whitehall, and at 
Tciiiple-bar. The commons vote j 500 pounds 
to buy a jewel far Griffiville, whjj had brought 
them the kings gracious message; a present 
of 50,000 pounds was conferred oh \ne king, ' 
10,000 pounds on the duke of York, 5,0GO 
)>ounds on the duke of Gloucester. A com- 
mittee of lords and commons was dispatched 
to invite his majesty to return and take pos- 
session jaf the government. The rapidity with 
which all these events were ironducted, was 
marvellous, and discovered the passionate zeal 
and entire unanimity of the nation. Such an 
impatience appearcfl, and sucb an emulation 
in lords, and commons, and city, who should 
make tlie most lively ex])re6sions of their joy 
and duty ; that, as the noble historian ex- 
firesses it, a man could not hut wonder where, 
those people dwelt, who had done all the mis- 
chief, and kept the king so many years from 
enjoying the comfort and support of such ex- 
cellent subjects. The king himself said, thaf 
it must surely have been his own fault that he < 
had not sooner taken possession of the throne; 
since he found every body so zealous in ]iro* 
nioting his happy restoration. 

The respect of foreign powc'rs soon follqwed 
the submission of the king's subjects. Spaiu 
invited him to return tf> the Low Countries^ 
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and embark in some of her maritime towns. 
France made protestations of affection and re- 
gard, and offered Calais for the same purpose. 
The States-general sent deputies with a like 
friendly invitation. The king resolved to ac- 
cppt of this last offer. The people of the re- 
public bore him a cordial affection; and po- 
litics no longer restrained their magistrates 
from promoting and expressing that sentiment. 
As he passed from Breda to the Hague, he was 
attended by numerous crowds, and was received 
with the loudest acclamations ; as if themselves, 
not their rivals in power and commerce, were 
now restored to peace and seirurity. I'he 
states-gencral in a body, and afterwards the 
States of Holland apart, performed their cotn- 
pliinenls with the greatest solemiuty: every 
person of distinction wast^mbitious of being 
introduced to his m.*»jcsty; all ambassadors 
and public ministers of kings, {Princes, or 
Btal(is, repaireA to him, and professed the joy of 
their masters in bis behalf: so that one would 
have thought, that from the united efforts of 
Cliristeiidom bad been derived tliis revolution, 
which diffused everv where such universal satis- 
faction. 

The English fleet came in sight of Sebe- 
veling. Montague h:i(l not waited for orders 
from the parliaiitmt; but bad persuaded the 
officers of themselves, to tender their duty to 
his mjyesty. The <luke of Yyk immediately 
went on board, s{iid took the (biniuand of the 
fleet as high admirab 

When the king disembarked at Dover, he 
was met by the general, whom he cordially 
embraced. Never subject, in fact, probably in 
his iiitentioiiA. had deserved better of his king 
and couiitiy. '’In the space ol ' ’a few mouths, 
w^thout«Splision of blood, by his cautious and 
disinterested conduct alone, he had bestowed 
settlement on three kingdoms, which had long 
been torn with the most violent convulsions ; 
and having obstinately rtTused the most invit- 
ing cunditions, ofl'ered him by the king as 
well as by every party in the kingddm, he 
freely restored his injured master to the vacant 
throne. The king entered London on the 
5J.9th of May, which was also his birth-day. 
The fond imagintftions of men interpreted 
as a happy omen the concurrence of tWo such 
joyful periods. 


•At this a*ra, it may he pniper to stop a mo- 
^ tnent and take a geperal su«*vey of the age, so 
far as regards maiiijer.s, finances, arms, com- 
merce, arts and sciences. The chief use of 
histoiy is, that it affords materials for disqui- 
tiiions of this nature ; and it seems the duty 
of an historian to point out the profier infer- 
ences and eonclusions. 


MANNERS AND ARTS. 

No people could undergo a change more 
sudden and entire in their manners, than did 
the English nation during this period. From 
tranquility, concord, submission, sobriety, they 
passed in an instant to a state of faction, fa- 
naticism, rebellion, and almost phreiizy. The 
violence of the English parties exceeded any 
thing which we can now imagine: had they 
^'oniiuued but a little longer, there was ju!»t 
reason to dread all the horrors of the ancient 
massacres and proscriptions. The military 
usurpers, whose authority was frmnded on pal- 
pable injustice, and was supported by no ua* 
tional party, would h;ive been impelled by rage 
and despair into such sanguinary measures ; 
and if these furious expedients had been em- 
ployed on one side, revenge would naturally 
have pusht‘<l the other party, after a return of 
power, to retaliate upon their enemies. No 
social intercoiirse was maintained between the 
parties ; no marriages or alliances contracted. 
The royalists, though oppressed, haras.sed, 
persecuted, di-.daincd all affinity with their 
masters. The more they were reduced to 
subjection, the gre:itcr superiority did rbey 
affect .ibovt; those usurpers, who by violence 
aud injustice had acquired an iiscendant over 
them. 

The manners of the two factions were as 
opposite as those of the most distant nations. 

Vour friends, the Cavaliers,'* said a parlia- 
mentarian to a royalist, “are very dissolute and 
debauched.’* — “ True,” replied the royalist, 

they have the iiiflrmilies of men: but your 
friends, the Round-heads, have the vices of 
devils, tyranny, rebellion, aiidspiritual pride.*''^' 
Riot and disorder, it is certain, notwithstanding 
the good example set them by Charles 1. pre- 
vailed verj' much among his partisans. Being 
commonly men of biriii and fortune, to whom 
excesses arc less pernicious than to the vulgar, 
they were too apt to indulge themselves in all 
pleasures, particularly those of the table. Op- 
position to the rigid preciseness of their anta- 
gonists increased their inclination to good 
fellowship; and the character of 
pletisure was affected among tbeui, as a sure** 
pledge of attachment to the church and mo- 
narchy. Even when ruined by confiscations 
and .sequestrations, they endeavoured to main- 
tain the appearance of a careless and social 
jollity. “ As much as hope is superior to fear,” 
said a poor and merry cavalier, “ so much is 
our situation preferable to that of our enemies. 
We laugh while they tremble." 

The gloomy enthusiasm which prevailed 
among the parliamentary party, is surely the 
most curious spectacle presented by any his- 
tory; and the most instructive, as well as 
entertaining, to a philosophical mind. All re- 
creations were in a manner suspended by the 
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rigpil eeverity of the presbyterians and inde- 
pendents. Horse-races and cock-matches, were 
prohibited as the greatest enormities." Even 
bear-baiting was esteemed heathenish and un- 
christian : the sport of it, not the inhumanity, 
gave offence. Colonel Hewson, from his pious 
aeal, marched with his regiment into London, 
and destroyed all the bears which were there 
kept for the diversion of the citizens. This ad- 
venture seams to have given birth to the bc^on 
of Hudibras. Though the English nation be na- 
turally candid and sincere, hypocrisy prevailed 
among them beyond any example in ancient 
or morlcrn times. The religious hypocrisy, it 
may be remarked, is of a peculiar nature ; and 
being generally unknown to the person himself, 
though more dangerous, it implies less false- 
hood than any other species of itisiii<*crtty. 
The Old Testsftneiit, preferably to the New, 
was the favourite of all the sectaries. The 
eastern poetical style of that composition made 
it more easily susceptible of a turn which wiis 
agreeable to them. 

We have had occasion, in the course of this 
work, to speak of many of the sects which 
prevailed in England : to enumerate them all 
would he iriipussible. The quakers, however, 
are so considerable, at least so singular, as to 
merit some attention ; and as f he v renounced 
by principle the use of arms, they never made 
such a figure in public transactions as fti enter 
into any part of our narrative, 

Tlie rtdigion of the (piakcrs, like most others, 
began with the lowest vulgar, and, in its pro- 
gress, came at last to comprehend people of 
better quality and fashion. George Fox, born 
at Drayton in Laiieas1ii;*e in lf>24, was the foun- 
der of this sect. He was the son of a weaver, 
and was himself boucid apprentice to a shoe- 
maker. Feeling a stronger impulse towards 
spiritual contemplations than towards that 
mechanical profession, he left his master, and 
went about the country clothed in a leathern 
doublet, a dress which he long affected, as %vell 
for its singularity as its cheapness. That he 
might wean himself from sublunary objects, 
he broke off all connexions with his fricudF and 
never dwelled a moment in one 
p'nce ; lest habit should beget new connexions, 
and depress the sublimity of his aerial medita- 
tions. He frequently wandered into the woods, 
and passed whole days in hollow trees, without 
company, or any other amusement than his 
hihle. Having reached that pitch of perfection 
as to need no other hook, he soon advanced to 
another state of spiritual progress, and began 
to pay less regard even to tint divine composi- 
tion itself. His own breast, he imagined, was 
full of the same inspiration which had guided 
the prophets and apostles themselves; and by 
this inward light must every spiritual obscu- 
rity be cleared, by this living spirit must the 
•ead letter be animated. 


When he had been sufficiently consecrated 
ill his own imagination, he felt that the fumes 
of self-appl.ause soon dissipate, if not conti- 
nually supplied by the admiration of others ; and 
he began to seek proselytes. Proselytes were 
easily gained, at a time when all men's affec- 
ticyis were turned towards religion, and when 
the most extravagant modes of it were sure to 
be most popular. All the forms of ceremony, 
invented by pride and ostentation, Fok and his 
disciples, from a superior pride and ostentation, 
carefully rejected ; even the ordinary rites of 
civility were shunned, as the nourishment of 
carnal vanity and sclf-conceit. They would 
bestow no titles of distinction: the name of 
friend was the only salutation with which they 
indiscriminately accosted every one. To no 
person would they make a how, or move their 
hat, or give any signs of reverence. Instead 
of that affected adulation, intt'odiiced into 
modern tongues, of speaking to individual# 
if they were a multitude, they returned to the - 
simplicity of ancient laiigu.igcs ; and ilwu and 
thee were the only expressions which, on any 
consideration, they could be brought to em- 
ploy. 

Dress too, a material circumstance, distin- 
guished the members of tljjs sect. Every 
superfluity and ornament w is carefully re- 
trenched: no plaits to their coat, no buttons 
to their sleeves aiio lace, no^ruffles, no eni- 
broiiltTy, Even 4 button to the hat, though 
sometimes useful, yet milfbAiif always so, was 
universally rejected by them with horror and 
detestation. 

The violent enthusiasm of this sjet, like all 
high passions, l^j^g t<fb strong fwr the weak 
nerves to sustani, tlin*w the preachers into 
convulsions^ and shakings, and disloritTnis iif 
their limbs ; and they thenee received the ap- 
pellatiun of r/uakers. Amidst the great tolera- 
tion which was then granted to all sects, and 
even encouragement given to all innovations, 
this sect alone suffered persecution. From 
the fervour of their zeal, the quakers broke 
into churches, disturbi'd public worship, .and 
barasSsed the minister and audience with railing 
and reproAcUes. When carried hehire a ma- 
gistrate, they refused him all reverence, and 
treated ifim with the same familiarity as if he 
had been their equal. Sometimes they were 
thrown into mad-houses, sonietiines into pri- 
sons : sometimes whipped, sometimes pilloried. 
The patience and fortitude with which they 
suffered, begat compassion, admiration, es- 
teem.** A supernatural spirit was believed ' 
to support them under those sufferings, which 
the ordinary state of himianity, freed from 
the illusions of passion, is unable to sustain. 

The quakers creeped into the army : but as 
they preached universal peace, they seduced 
the military zealots from their profession, and 
would sooUf had they been suffered* have put 
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an end, without any defeat or calamity, to the 
dominion of the saints. These attempts be- > 
came a fresh ground of persecution, and a new 
reason fur their prog^ress among the people. | 

Morals with this sect were carried, or affected i 
to be carried, to the same degree of extrava- ; 
gance as religion. Give a quaker a blow [on i 
oue cheek, he held up the other : ask his cloak, 
he gave you his coat also : the greatest interest 
could nut engage him, in any court of judica- 
ture, to swear even to the truth : he never 
asked more for his wares than the precise sum 
which he W'as determined to accept. This last 
maxim is laudable, and continues still to be 
religiously observed by that sect. 

No fanatics ever carried farther the hatred 
to ceremonies, forms, or(Jjirs, rights, and posi- 
tive institutions. Even baptism and the L<ird*s 
supper, by all other sects believed 4 ,*o be inter- 
woven with the. very vitals of Christianity, were 
disdainfully rejected by them. The very sab- 
bath they profaned. The holiness of eburclies 
they derided; and they would give to these 
sacred edifices no other appellation than that 
of shops or steeple-houses. No ])riests \v<*re ad- 
mitted in their sect ; every one had received 
from immediate illumination a c haracter much 
superior to the|,'aacerdutal. When tlicy met 
for divine worship, each rose up in his place, 
and delivered the extemporary inspirations of 
the Holy Ghostt women wei|^ also admitted to 
teach the brethren, ,and were considered as 
proper vehiclcs*to c6nvey the dictates of the 
spirit. Sometimes a great many preachers were 
moved to ifpeak at once : sometimes a total 
fitience prey died in their congregations. 

Some quakers attemptedv/^ fast forty days 
in imi|j^i«on of Christ ; and one of them bravely 
perished in the experiment.*'’ A female quaker 
came naked into the <'hurch where the protec- 
tor sat ; bedng moved by the spirit, as she said, 
to appear as a sif^n to the pe«n>le. A number 
of them fancied, that the renovation of all 
things had eoniinenced, and that eloOiCS were 
to be rejected, together with other superfluities. 
The sufferings which followed the practice of 
this doctrine, were a S|»ecics of persecution not 
well calculated (jpr promoting it. 

James Naylor was a quaker, luitcdj^for blas- 
phemy, or rather madness, in the time of the 
protectorship. He fancied that he himself was 
transformed into Christ, and was bceome the 
real saviour of the world ; and in consequence 
of this freiixy, he endeavoured to imitate many 
, actions of the Messiah related in the evange- 
lists. As he bore a resemblance to the common 
pi ‘tures of Christ, he allowed his beard to grow 
in a like form : he raijicd a person from the 
dead ;’** he was ministered unto by women 
he entered Biistol mounted on a horse ; I sup- 
pose, from the difUculty in that place of finding 
an ass : his disciples spread their garments be- 
fore hiiU| and cried^ Hosannah to the high 


cst ; holy, holy is the Lord Qod of Sabbaoth ” 
When carried before the magistrate, he would 
give no other answer to all questions than ** thou 
hast said it.*' What is remarkable, the parlia- 
ment thought that the matter de$<?rved their 
attention. Near ten days thL 7 spent in inqui- 
ries and debates about hiin.*^ They eomlemneL 
him to be pilloried, whipped, burned in the 
face, and to have his tongue bored through 
witih a red-hot iron. All these severitU's he bore 
with the usual patience. So far his delusions 
supported him. But the sequel spoiled ail. 
He was sent to Bridewell, confined to hard 
labour, fed on bread and water, and debarred 
from all his disciples, male and female. His 
dlusion dissipated, and after some time he was 
contented to come out an ordinary man, and 
return to his usual occupations. 

The chief taxes in England, *<lui'ing the time 
of the commonwealth, were the itionUily as- 
sessments, the excise, and the enstoms. The 
assessments were levied on personal estates, as 
well as on land and commissioners wen? ap- 
pointed in each county for rating the indivi- 
luals. The highest assessment amounted to 
l':^0,(){)0, pounds a-iiniiith in England; the 
l«>west was S6,(U)0, The assessments in Scot 
hind were s«>metimcs pounds a-month 

I'omnionly flOOO. Those on Ireland flOOO, At 
a medium, tliis tax might have afforded about 
a million a-year. 1'he exeis(», during the civil 
wars, was lexied on bread, flesh-meat, as well 
as beer, ale, strong- waters, and many other 
ooininodities. After the king was subdued, 
bread and flesh- meat were exempted from 
xeise. The eiistoins on exportation were Imv- 
en*(J in In eomiiiissioners were 

appointed to levy both customs and excises. 
Ooinwel in Uihy returned to the old practice 
[>f farming. Eleven hundred tliousand iiotinds 
were then offered, both for customs and excise, 
a gre.ater sum than had ever been levied by the 
cunimisbioiiers tVie whole of the taxes dur- 
ing that period might at a medium amount to 
above two millions a-year ; a sum which, though 
mode? ate, much ex<‘eeded the revenue of any 
former king.'^' Sequestrations,, coin|K)sitioiH, 
sale of crown and churcdi lands, and^if tl«ii4M‘'> 
of delinquoiits, yielded aEo considerable? sm»lt', 
hut very dillieult to he estimated. Ghurch-lniuN 
are saiil to have been sold for a million.®'^ Notir 
of these were ever valued at above ten or eleven 
years purchase.®'’ The estate's of delinquents 
amounted to above 200,0(i() pounds a-year.^‘| 
Croniwel died more than two millions in cltdit 
though the parliament had left him in the 
treasury above pounds ; and in stores, 

the? value of pound*.'.®'* 

The coinmittre of danger in April 164*'? voted 
to rais<‘ the army to 4O,0tM) men.®* 1'hc same 
year, the pay of the army was estimated at 
80,()t)0 pounds a-month,®® The establishment 

of the army in I0T>2, was in Scotland XhfOOO 
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foot, 2580 horee, 560 dragoons ; in England 
4700 fool, 2520 horse, garrisons 6154. In all, 
31,519, besides officers.®® The army in Scot- 
land was afterwards considerably reduced. 
The army in Ireland was not much short of 
20,000 men; so that, upon the whole, the 
coiiimoti wealth maintained in 1652 a stand- 
ing army of more than 50,000 men. Its 
pay amounted to a yearly sum of 1,047,7151.®® 
Afterwards the protector reduced the estahlis%. 
infiit to 30,000 men, as appears by the Instru- 
ment of Government and Humble Petition and 
Ad\iee. His frequent enterprises obliged him 
from time to time to augment them. Richard 
had on foot in England an army of 13,238 
men, in Scotland 9506, in Ireland about 10,000 
men.®‘ The foot soldiers had cuinmoiily a 
shilling a-day.®® • The horse had two shillings 
and sixpence: so that many gentlemen and 
younger brothers of good family enlisted in the 
protector’s cavalry.®® No wonder that such 
men were aviirse from the rc-establishment of 
civil government, by wiiieh, tliey well knew, 
they must be deprived of so gainful a profession. 

At the time of tlie battle of Worcester, the 
parliament bad on foot about 8(),0t)() men, 
partly militia, partly regular forces. The 
vigour of the common wealth, and the great ca- 
pacity of those members who bad assumed the 
government, never at any time appealed ^so 
conspicuous.®* 

The whole revenue of the public, during 
llu* pnilectorsliip of Richard, was estimated at 
1,)?.C‘8,717 pounds; his annual expeuces at 
2, 201, ."140 ))oimds. An additional revenue was 
ilernanded from parliament,®^ 

I'lie eommeri'C and industry of England iii- 
1 creased extrenifly during the peaceable period 
[of (Jliarb's’s reign : the tiade totlic East-Iiidics 
j and to Guinea becatiie eonsid(‘ra(jle. The Eng- 
jlisli ]>osscssed almost tlu’ sob* trade with Spain. 
Twenty tbousAud cbdbs were annually sent to 
Turkey.®*’ Goimneree met witlr inlei rviption, 
jiio doubt, from the civil w.ivs and coiivulsioiis 
'w'bieh ;ifterwArds prevailed; though it soon 
r«*eov<Med after the estahlishinenl of the com- 
luoqwfalth.* The war with the Dutch, by dis- 
tri.*siiig the eommcreeof so formiilahle a rival, 
served to eiieoiirage trade in England; the 
S|>anish w:ir was to an equal rlegi er* pernieious. 
All the efleets of the Englisii merr'liants, to ai 
-^iinnn'iise value, were cmiriseated in Spain, 
^The prevalence of democrat n-al principles en- 
gaged the (‘oimtry gentlemen to bind their 
sons apprentices to merchants and coiii- 
iMcree has ever siii(*e h»-en more honourable in 
.England than in any other Enrope.rii kingdom 
I he exrdusive coiiqianies, which formerly eoii- 
jfiiu'd trade, were never expressly abolished by 
lany ordinance of parliament during the eoin- 
iron wealth; hut as men payed no regard to 
;the prerogative whence the charters of these 
^T-ompanies were derived, the monopoly w«*u 


gradually invaded, and commerce Increased by 
he increase of liberty. Interest in 1650 was 
reduced to six per cent. 

The customs in England, before the civil 
wars, are said to have amounted to 500,000 
!M>unds a year :®® a sum ten times greater than 
durifig the best period in queen Eliaabetb's 
reign : but there is probably some exaggeration 
n this matter. 

The post-house in 1653 was fanned at 10,000 
pounds a-year, which was deemed a consider- 
able sum for the three kingdoms. Letters 
>aid only about half their present postage. 

From 1619 to 16.3B, there had been coined 
6,900,042 pounds. From 163B to 16.57, the 
‘oiiiage amounted to 7,733,521 pounds.®^ Dr. 
Davenant has told us from the registers of the 
mint, that between 1558 and 1659, there had 
K^en coined* 19,832,476 pounds ^ii gold and 
liver. • 

The first mention of tea, coffee, and choco** 
ate, is about 1660.*^ Asparagus, artichokes, 
Muliflower, and a variety of sallads, were about 
he same time introduced into England.*^ 

The colony of New England increased by 
means of the puritans, who fled thither, in 
»rder to free themselves from the constraint 
which Laud and the church paj*.y had imposed 
ipon tliem ; and, before the commencement 
.>f the civil wars, nit is supposed to have con 
taiiied 25,000 soult.*® For a lite reason,, th 
catholics, afterwards, wla^ fbu^id themselves 
xposed to many hardships, and dreaded still 
worse treatment, went over to America in 
gn*at numbers, and settled the colony of 
■jVlaryland. • * 

Before the civilT^ars, learning ifnd the fine 
arts were favoured at i’oiirt, aiul a gcH^'Maste* 
)egan to prevail in the nation. The king loved 
uctiires, sonietiines handled tlie pencil himself, 
iiid was a good jutlge of the art. The pieces 
)f foreign masters were bought up at a vast 
price ; and the value of pictures douhled in 
Europe bj the emulation hetweeu Charles and 
Ehilip IV. of Spain, who were touched with 
the .same elegant passi<»n. Vandyke was ca- 
ressed and enriched at cotirt. Inigo «lones was 
master of the king's buildings ; though after- 
wards perferuted b\ the parliament, on account 
oftbe {lart which ho liad in rebuilding St Panl's, 
and for olx'ving some orders of council, by 
wlileh he was directed to pull down bouses, in 
order to make room for that edifice. Laws, 
who had not been surpassed by any musician 
before him, was much beloved by the king, 
who called him the father of music, ('harles 
was a good judge of wiiting, and was thought 
by some more anxious with regard to purity of 
style than became a monarch.*® Nolwith- 
staiuiiiig his narrow revenue, and his freedom 
from all vanity, he lived in such magnificence 
that he possessed four and twenty palaces, al. 
of them elegantly and completely furnislied; 
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insomuch that, when he removed from one to 
another* he was not obliged to transport any 
thiii^ alunp: with him. 

Cromwel, though himself a barbarian* was 
BOt insensible to literary merit. Usher, not> 
withstanding bis being a bishop, received a 
pension from him. Marvel and Milton ^ere 
i;i his service. Waller* who was his relation, 
was caressed by him. I'hat poet always said, 
that the protector himself was not so wholly 
illiterate as was commonly imagined. Be ga%'e 
a hundred pounds a-year to the divinity profes- 
sor at Oxford ; and an historian ineiitioiis this 
bounty as an instance of his love of literature.^* 
He intended to have erected a college at Dur- 
ham for the benefit of the northern counties. 

Civil wars, especially fvhen founded on prin- 
ciples of liberty, are not commonly unfavour- 
able to the arts of eloquence and Composition ; 
o% rather, by presenting nobler and more inte- 
resting objects they amply compensate that 
tranquillity of which they bereaxe the muses. 
The speeches of thcparliauientary orators dur- 
ing this period are of a strain much superior to 
what any former age had produeed in ICiiglaiid ; 
and the force and <>ompass of our tongue weie 
then first put to trial. It must, however, l)e 
iNinfessed* that^fhe wretched fanaticism which 
$o much infected the parliamentaiy party, was 
no less destructive of taste .and science, than 
of all law and Irder. Gaietjfcand wit were pro- 
scribed ; humaii Icapring despised ; freed(#tii of 
inquiry detested : cant and hypocrisy alone en- 
couraged. It was an article positively insisted 
on in the prelitniiiaries to the treaty of Ux- 
bridge, thdi all play-li^^>uses should for ever bci 
abolished. *'Sir John Dav^ant, says Whit- 
rlockef*J* speaking of the year IfiaH, publUhed 
an opera, notwithstanding the nicely c»f the 
times. All the king’s furniture was put to sale : 
his pictures, disposed of at v<Ty low prices, 
enriched all the collections in Europe : the car- 
toons, when complete, were only appraised at 
300 pounds, though the whole cf>ilecfioii of the 
king’s curiosities was sold at above 50,000.'*^ 
Even the royal palaces were pulled in pieces, 
and the materials ofi them sold. The vciy 
libraiy and medals at St. James’s were intended 
by the generals to be brought to abctioii, in 
order to pay the arrears of some regiments of 
cavalry quartered near London : but Scldeti, 
apprehensive of the loss, engaged his friend 
Whitlocke, then lord-keeper for the common- 
wealth, to ap)>ly for the office of librarian. This 
expedient saved that valuable collection. 

It is, however, remarkable, that the greatest 
genius V>y far that tihone out in England during 
this period, was deeply engaged with these fa- 
natics, and even prostituted his pen in theo- 
logical controversy, in factious disputes, and 
ill justifying the most violent measures of the 
party. This was John Milton, whose poems 
am admirabie, though liable to some objec- 


tions ; his prose writings disagreeable, tliougn 
not altogether defective in genius. Nor are 
all his poems ecjual : his Paradise Lost, his 
Comus, and a few others, shine out amidst some 
fiat and insipid compositions : even in the 
Paradise Lost, his capital performance, there are 
very long passages, amounting to near a third of 
the work, almost wholly destitute of harmony 
and elegance, nay, of all vigour of imagination. 
TMs natural inecpiality in Milton's genius was 
much increased by the inequalities in his sub 
ject ; of which some parts are of themselves the 
most lofty that Can enter into human concep- 
tion; others would have required the most 
laboured elegance of cotnpo.^ition to support 
them. It is certain, that this author, when ju 
a happy mode, and eniplo\ ed on a noble sub- 
ject, is the most woiiderl'iilly sublime of any 
poet in any language; Homer and Lucretius 
and TaSbO not (‘xcepted. More concise than 
Homer, more simple than Tasso, more nervous 
than Lucretius; had he livi'd in a later age, 
and learned to polish some rudeness in his 
verses ; had he tMijoyed better fortune, and pos- 
sessed leisure to watcdi the returns of genius in 
himself, he had {|ttained the pinnacle of per- 
fection, and borne away the palm of epic poetry. 

It is well known, that Milton never enjoyed 
in his lifetime the reputation uln<*h he de- 
served, His Paradise Lost was long neglected: 
prejudices against an a)>ologist for the regicides, 
and against a woik not wholly purg(>d from the 
cant of former times, kept the ignorant world 
from perceiving the prodigious nierif of that 
pt rforinatice. Lord Somers, by eiicoiiragiiig a 
good edition of it, about twenty years afici the 
.author’s death, brst brought it into request ; 
and 7\)iison, in bis dedication of a stiiaJlcr 
ediijon, spt aks of it as a work just beginning to 
be known. Even during the prevalence oi Mil- 
ton’s party, be setmis never to have been much 
regarded ; and Whilloeke*^ talks of one Milton, 
as he calls him, a blind man, who was employed 
ill translating a treaty with Sweden into Latin. 
I'liese ibrnis of expression are amusing to pos- 
terity, who ctuisuler how obscure Whitlocke 
himself, though lord-keeper and rmb assador , 
and indeed a man of great ahilit iefPancTniifjuril' 
has become in comparison of Milton. 

It is not strange that Milton received no 
encouragement after the restoration: it is 
more to be admired that he escaped with his 
life. Many of the cavillers blamed extreinciy 
that lenity towards him, which was so honour 
able in the king, and so advantageous to pus 
terity. It is said, that be had saved Dave 
naiit’s life during the protectorship ; anu 
Daveiiant in return aflforded him like pro- 
tection after the restoration ; being sensible, 
that men of letters ought always to i^egard 
their sympathy of taste as a more powerful 
band of union, than any dilTerence of party 
or opinion as a source of animosity. It was 
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during a state of poverty, blindness, disgrace, I 
danger, and old age, that Milton composed bis ! 
wonderful poem, which not only surpassed all , 
the performances of his cotemporaries, but all 
the compositions which had flowed from his 
pen during the vigour of his age and the height 
of hifi prosperity. This circumstance is not the 
least rc'markable. of all those which attend that 
great geiiiii-s. lie died in 1(>74, aged 66. 

Waller w;w the first refiner of English poe- 
try, at least of English rhyme ; but his perfor- 
mances still abound with many faults, and, 
what is more material, they contain hut feeble 
and superficial beauties. Gaiety, wit, and 
ingenuity, are their ruling ciiaracter: they ' 
aspire, not to the 'sublime ; still less to the ' 
pathetic. They treat of love, without making ' 
us feel any tenderness ; and abound in pane- ' 
gvric, without exciting admiration. The pane- ! 
gyric, however, on ('roiiiwel, contains more i 
force than we should expect from the other ' 
compositions of tliis poet. I 

Waller was bt»rn to an ample fortune, was 
early introduced to the court, and lived in 
the best company. Me possessed talents /or 
eloquence as well as }M)etry; and till his death, 
which happened in a good okl age, he was the 
delight of the house of comiiiuns. The errors 
of his life pniceeded more from want of cou> 
rage, than of honour or integrity, lie died in 
l6H7,aged82. ♦ . 

Cowley is an author extremely corrupted 
by the bad taste of his age ; but, had he lived 
even in the purest times of (Jreece <ir Rome, be 
must always have been a very indifR*rent poet. 
He had no ear for harmony; and his verses are 
oidy known to be such by the rhyme, which 
terminates them. In his rugged untuneable 
numbers arc conveyed seutimcuits the most 
strained and distorted; long-spun allegories, 
distant allusions, and forced conceits. Gn'at 
ingenuity, however, and vigour of thought, 
sometimes break out amidst those unnatural 
conceptions : a few anacreontics surprise us by 
their ease and gaiety : his prose writings please, 
hy the honesty and goodness which they ex- 
pri'ss, and even by their spleen and melanehuly. 

was much more praised and ad- 
mhSed during his lifetime, and celebrated after 
his death, than the great Milton. He died in 
1667, aged 4fh 

«ir John Denham, in his Cooper’s Hill (for 
none of his other poems merit attention), has 
a loftiness and vigour, which had not before 
him been attained hy any English poet who 
wrote in rhyme. Tlie mechanical difliculties 
of that measure retarded its improvement. 
Shakespeare, whose tragic scenes are some- 
times so wonderfully forcible and expressive, 
Js a very indifferent poet when he attempts to 
rhyme. Precision and neatness are cliiefly 
wanting in Deiiham. He died in 1688, aged 73. 

No English author iu that age was more 


celebrated botli abroad and at home, than 
Hobbes : in our time, he is much neglected : 
a lively instance, how precarious all reputatious 
founded on reasoning and philosophy! A nlea- 
sant comedy, which paints the manuer8.of the 
age, and exposes a faithful picture of nature, 
is durable work, and is transmitted to the 
latest p(3Sterity. But a system, whether physi- 
fTil or metaphysical, commonly owes its success 
to its novelty; and is no sooner canvassed with 
impartiality than its weakness is discovered* 
Hobbes’s politics are fitted only to promote 
tyranny, and his ethics to encourage licentious- 
ness. Though an enemy to religion, he par- 
takes nothing of the spirit of scepticism ; but 
is as fiositive and dogmatical as if human 
reason, and his reasoj^ in particular, could at- 
tain a thorough conviction in these subjects. 
Clearness a^d propriety of style are the chief 
excellencies of Hobbes’s writings# In his own 
person he is represented to have been a maa%( 
virtue; a character nowise surprising, notwkh> 
standing his libertine system of ethics. Tiini- 
Jity is the principal fault with which he is re- 
proached: he lived to an extreme old age, yet 
could never reconcile himself to the thoughts of 
death. The boldness of his opinions and senti- 
ments forms a remarkable contest to this part 
of his character. He died in 1679* Aged 91* 

Harrington’s Oceana was well adapted to 
that age, when tl$‘ plans of imtigiDary repub- 
lics were the daily subjects of debate and con- 
versation ; and even in ohr time, it is justly 
admired as a work of genius and invention. 
The idea, however, of a perfect and immortal 
commonwealth will always he foupd as chi- 
merical as that of y^perf^ct and immortal man. 
I'he style of this j^lithor wants ease anc^,^ency; 
but the good matter, which his work* edhtains,* 
makes ooinpeiisation. He died in 1677* Aged 66. 

Harvey is entitled to the glory of having 
made, by reasoning alone, without any mixture 
of accident, a capital discovery in one of the 
most important branches of science. He had 
also the happiness of establishing at once bis 
theory on the most solid and convincing proofs ; 
and posterity has added little to the arguments 
suggested by his industry and ingenuity. His 
treatise o/ the circulation of the blood is far- 
ther embellished by that warmth and spirit 
wliich so naturally accompany the genius of 
invention. This great man was much favoured 
by Charles I. who gave him the liberty of using 
ail the deer in the royal forests for perfecting 
his discoveries on the generation of antmals. 
ft was remarked, that no physician in Europe, 
who had reached forty years of age, ever, to 
the end of his life, adopted Harvey’s doctrine 
of the circulation of the blood, and that his 
practice in London diminished extremely, from 
the reproach drawn upon him by that great 
and sig^iial discovery. So slow is the progress 
^ of truth in every science, even when not opposed 
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by factious or superstitious prejudices \ He died 

in I 657 » eged 

This age affonls great materials for history ; 
butcTicl not prtiduce any aecoinplished historian. 
Clarendon, however, will always t)e esteemed 
an entertaining writer, even independent of 
our curiosity to know the facts which he re- 
lates. His style is prolix and redundant, and Suf- 
focates us by the length of its periods : hut it dis- 
covers imagination and sentiment, atid ))leases 
us at the same time that we disapprove of it. 
He is more partial in a])pearance than in rea- 
lity: for he seems perpetually anxious to apo- 
logise for the king; but In'! apologies are often 
well grounded. He is less partial in his rela* 
tion of facts, than in his account of characters: 
he was too honest a man to falsify the former ; 


bis affections were easily capable, unknown to 
himself, of disguising the latter. An air oi 
probity and goodness runs through the whole 
work; as these qualities did in reality embel- 
lish the whole life of the author. He died in 
16*74, aged GG. 

These are the chief performances wliieh en- 
gage the attention of posterity. Those num- 
berless productions, with which the press then 
abounded ; the cant of the pulpit, .the declam- 
atioijs of party, the subtilrics of theol«#gy, all 
these have long ago sunk in silence and obli- 
vion. Kven a writer, such as Scldcii, whose 
Ictariiing was ^lis chief execllency; or Chilling- 
worth, an acute disputant against the papists, 
will scarcely he ranked among the classics of 
our language or country. 
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AVtt> Ministry. — Art of Indemnity. — Settlement of th^ Revenue. — Trial and Execution <f the 
Regicides. — Dissolution of the Convention. — Parliament . — Prelacy restored. — Insurrection 
of' the Millrnarians. — Affairs of Scotland. — Conference at the Savoy. — At gumentsfor and 
against a Comprehension. — A new Parliament. — Bishops Seats restored. — Oirporation 
Act. — Art of Uniformity. — Kings Marriage. — Trial of' lane, and Execution, — Presbyterian 
Clergy rjtctcd. — Dunkirk sold to the Prench,-^Dcclaration if indulgence. — Decline of 
Clarendon's Credit. 


1G6*0. /^HARLKSll. wbrn he atscemled 
Vv the tliroue of his ancestors, Wiis 
thirty years of ap!. lie {lossesscd a viiic<>rous 
constitution, a fine sha]ic, a manly figure, a 
g^raeeful air; and though his features were 
harsh) yet was Ins countenance in the main 
lively and engaging. He was in that period of 
life, when there remains enough of youth to 
render the person amiable, without preventing 
that authority and regard which attend the 
years of experience and maturity. Tenderness 
was excited by the memory of his recc^itr ad- 
versities. His present prosperity was the object 
rather of admiration than of envy. And as 
the sudden .and surprising revolution, which re- 
stored him to his regal rights, had also restored 
tile nation to peace, law, order, and liberty; 
no princh ever ohtai*ied a crown in more fa- 
vourable eircumstauec's, or was more blest with 
the cordlkil aitectiun and attachment of his 
subjects. 

This popularity the king, by his whole de- 
meanour and beiiaviour, was well cpialiiied to 
support and to increase. To a lively wit and 
quick cotnprehi nsion, he united a Just under- 
standing, and a gtme.ral observation both of 
men and things. The easiest manners, the 
most unaiTi^ted politeness, the most engaging 
accompanied his conversanon and ad- 
clres-s. Accustomed, during his exile, to live 
among his courtiers rather like a companion 
than a monarch, he retained, even while on 
the throne, tliat open affability, wliich was 
capable of reconciling the most dcteriiiiiied 
republicans to his royal digtiity. Totally de- 
void of resentment, as well from the natural 
lenity as carelessness of his temper, he insured 
pardon to the most guilty of his enemies, and 
left hopes of favour to his most violent op- 
ponents. From the whole tenor of his actions 
and discoiirt^c, he seemed desirous of losing the 
memory of past animosities, and of uniting 
every party in au atfection fur their prince and 
their native country. 


NEW ministry; , 

Into his council were admitted the most ' 
eminent men of the nation, without regard to 
former distinctions : the prcshyterians,e(pially 
with the royalists, shared this hutmur, Annes- 
ley was also created earl of Anglesey ; Ashley 
Cooper lord Ashley ; Dcuzil Hollis lord Hollis. 
The earl of Manchester wasi^ appointed lord 
chamberlain, and lord Say privy-seal. Calamy 
and Baxter, presl^terian clergymen, were even 
made chaplains ty the king. * 

Admiral Montague, cr^atq^ earl of Sandwich; 
was entitled, from his recent services, to great 
favour; and he obtained it. Monk, created 
duke of Albermarle, had performed such signal 
service*#, that, accordiii^ to a vulj^ar and ma- 
lignant o})Sc^va^^^, he ought rather to have 
expected hatred and ingratitude: ye|^^as li^ 
ever treated by the king with great maiks of 
distinction. Charles’s disposition, free from 
jealousy ; and the prudent behaviour of the 
general, who never over-rated his merits ; pre- 
vented all those disgusts which naturally arise 
ill so delicate a situation. The capacity too of 
Albermarle was not extensive, and his parti 
were more solid than shining. Though he bad 
distinguished himself in inferior stations, he 
was iinagiued. upon familiar acquaintance, not 
to be wholly equal to those great achievements, 
which fortune, united to prudence, had enabled 
him to perform ; and he appeared unfit for the 
court, a scene of life to which he had never 
been accustomed. Morrice, his friend, was 
created secretary of state, and was supported 
more by his patron’s credit than by his own 
abilities or experience. 

But the choice which the king at first made 
of his principal ministers and favourites, was 
the circumstance which chiefly gave content- 
ment to the nation, and prognosticated future 
happiness and tranquillity. Sir Edward Hyde 
created earl of Clarendon, was chancellor and 
prime minister ; the martiuis created duke of 
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Ormond, was steward of the household : the 
earl of Southampton, high treasurer : sir Ed- 
ward Nicholas, secretary of state. These men, 
united together in friendship, and combined in 
the same laudable inclinations, supported each 
others credit, and pursued the interests of the 
public. ( 

Agreeable to the present prosperity of puh- 
lic affairs, was the universal joy and festivity 
diffused throughout the nation. The melan- 
choly austerity of the fanatics fell into dis- 
credit, together with their principles. The 
royalists, who had ever aflccted a contraiy^ 
disposition, found in their recent siiecc^ss new 
motives for mirth and gaitty; and it now be- 
longed to tiiem to give repute and fiishiun to 
their manners. From pait experience it had 
sufficiently appeared, that gravity was \ery 
distinct from wisdom, formality fiom virtue, 
and hypocrisj^, from religion. The king hini- 
0w*lr, who nore a strong jiropensity to pleasure, 
served, by his powerful and engaging example, 
to banish those sour and malignant humours, 
which had hitherto engendered such confusion. 
And though the Just bounds were undoubtedly 
passed, when men returned from ihtir former 
extreme ; yet was the public happy in exchang- 
ing vices, pernUiouB to society, for disorders, 
hurtful chiefly to the individuals tlieuiselves 
who were guilty of them. 

It required ibme time b^'ore the several 
parts of the state,, disifigured by war and fac- 
tion, could recdver tficir former arrangement: 
but the parliament immediately fell into good 
correspondence with the king, and they treated 
him with the same dutiful regard which had 
usually been paid to his pri.\^,ecessors. Being 
8umiiigri(;d, without the king''5 consent, they 
received, at first, only the title of a conven- 
tion; and it was not till he passed an act for 
that purpose, that they were called by the 
appellation of parliament. All judicial pro- 
ceedings, transacted in the name of the eom- 
jnonwealth or protector, were ratified by a 
1§tw Jaw. And both houses, acknowledging 
the guilt of the former rebellion, gratefully 
received in their own name, and in that of all 
the subjects, his majesty’s gracious pardon and 
indemnity. i 

ACT OF INDEMNITY. 

The king, before his restoration, being 
afraid of reducing any of his enemies to de- 
tSpair, and at the same time unwilling that such 
enormous crimes as bad been committed slmuld 
FL'^.eive a total impunity, bad expressed biinself 
very cautiously in his declaration of Brtda, 
and bad promised an indemnity to all criminals 
but such as should be excepted by parliament. 
He now issued a proclamation, declaring that 
sueh of the late king’s judges as did not yield 
thomselves prisoners within fourteen days 


should receive no pardon. Nineteen surren- 
dered themselves : some were taken in their 
flight: others escaped beyond sea. 

The commons’ seem to have been more in- 
clined to lenity than the lords. The upper 
house, inflamed by the ill usage which they 
had received, were resolved, besides the late 
king’s judges, to except every one who Ifad 
sitten in any high court of justice. Nay, the 
eaa! of Bristol moved, that no pardon might 
be granted to those who had anywise contri- 
buted to the king’s death. So wide an excep- 
tion, ill which every one who had served the 
parliament might he comprehendeil, gave a 
general alarm ; and men began to apf^rehetid, 
that this motion was the effect of some court 
artifice or intrigue. But the king soon dissi- 
pated these fears. Me came to the house of 
peers ; and, in the most earnest terms, passed 
the act of general indemnity. Me urged hotli 
the necessity of the thing, and the ui)ligatioii 
of his former promise: a promise, be said, 
which he would ever regard as sacred; since 
to it he pn>hahly owed the satisfaction, which 
at present he enjoyed, of meeting his people 
in parliament. This measure of the king’s 
was received with great applause and satis- 
factiim. 

After repeated solicitations, the act of in- 
demnity passed })oth houses, and soon received 
the royal assent. ’J'hosc who had an immediate 
hand in the lati; king’s death, were there ex- 
cepted: even Cromwel, Ireion, Bradshaw, and 
others now dead, were attainted, and their 
estates forfeited. Vane and Lambert, though 
none of the regicides, were also excepted. 
St. John and seventeen persons more were de- 
prived of all benefits from this act, if they 
ever accepted any public employ im^t. All 
who had sitten in any illegal high court of 
justice were disabled from bearing offices. 
These were all the severities which followed 
such furious civil wars and convulsions. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE REVENUE. 

The next business was the settlcYicnt of the 
king's reyiMiue. In this work, the ' 

had regard to public freedom, as well as to tfie 
support of the crown. The tenures of wards 
and liveries had long been regarded as a griev- 
ous burthen by the nobility and gentry: several 
attempts had been made during the reign of 
James to purchase this pren»gHtive, together 
with that of purveyance; and 200,000 pounds 
a-year had been offered that prince in lieu of 
them : wardships and purveyance had been 
utterly aholiahed by the republican parliament • 
and even in the present parliament, before the 
king arrived in England, a bill had been in- 
troduced, offering him a compensation for the 
emolument of these prerogatives. A hundred 
thousand pounds a-year was the sum agreed 
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to ; and half of the excise was settled in per- I 
petuity upon the crown as the fund whence 
this revenue should be levied. Though that 
impost yielded more profit, the bargain might 
be esteemed hard ; and it was chiefly the ne- 
cessity of the king's situation, which induced 
him to consent to it. No request of the par- 
liament, during the present joy, could be re- 
fused them. 

Tonnage and poundage and the other half of 
the excise were granted to the king during life. 
The parliament even proceeded so far as to vote 
that the settled revenue of the crown for all 
charges should he 1,?()0,U0() pounds a year; a 
sum greater than any English monarch had ever 
before enjoyed. But as all the princes of Europe 
were perpetually augmenting their military 
force, and consequently their expi*nce, it became 
requisite that* England, from motives both of 
honour and sccuriiy, should bear some propor- 
tion to them, and adapt its revenue to the new 
system of politics which prevailed. Acconliiig 
to the chancellor's computation, a charge of 

800.000 pounds a-ycar was at present retjuisite 
for the fleet and other articles, whieh formerly 
cost the crown hut eighty thousand. 

Had the parliament, before revstoring the 
king, insisted on any farther lirnitatioits than 
those which the constitution alrcad}’ iinposcfl ; 
besides the danger of reviving former quarrels 
among parties ; it would seem that tftdr pre- 
cautions had been entirely superfluous. By rea- 
son c/f its slender and precari(Kis roeiiue, the 
crown in efleet was still totally dtqiendeiit. Not 
a fourth part of this sum, which seemed re- 
quisite for publii! expellees, could be levied 
without consent of parliament ; and any <* 011 - 
cessions, had they been thought neccs.sary, 
niight, even after the restoration, be extorted by 
the coinnioiis from their nece.ssitoiis prince. 
This parliainent showed no intention of em- 
ploying at pre8<*iit that engine to any such pur- 
poses; hut they seemed still determined not <0 
part with it entirely, or to render the revenues 
of the crown fixed and indeiiciulent. Though 
they voted in general, that 1,200,000 pounds 
H-year should lie settled on the king, they 
.'5^“/ieely rjnsigned any funds which could \ield 
two thirds of that sum. And they left the care 
of fulfilling their engagements to the future 
consideration of parliament. 

In all the temporary supplies which they 
voted, they discovered the same cautious fru- 
gality. To disband the army, so formidable in 
itself and so much accustomed to rebellion and 
changes of government, was necessary for the 
security both of king and parliament ; yet the 
commons showed great jealousy iij granting the 
sums requisite for that end. An assessment of 

70.000 pounds a-month was imposed; but it 
was at first voted to continue only three 
months : and ail the other sums, which they 
levied for that purpose, by a poll-bill and new 
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assessments, were still granted by parcels; as 
if they were not, as yet, well assured of the 
fidelity of the hand to which the money was 
intrusted. Having proceeded so far in the 
settlement of the nation, the parliament ad- 
journed itself (I3th Sept.) for some time* 

TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF THE 
REGICIDES. 

During the recess of parliament, the object 
which chiefly interested the public, was the 
trial and conclem nation of the rcgicide.s. The 
general indignatiem, attending the euorinou.s 
crime of which these men had been guilty, made 
their sufferings the subject of joy to the people : 
but in the peculiar«:irciimstaiires of that action, 
in the prejudices of the times, as well as in the 
beliaviou* of the criminals, a mind, sea.soned 
with humanity, will find a plentiful soiy^ce of 
compas.sion and iitdiilgence* Cap any dnc\ 
without concern for liuman blindness and 
ignorance, consider the demeanour of general 
Harrison, who was first brought to his trial .> 
With great courage and elevation of sentimenr, 
ho told the court, that the pretended crime, of 
which he stood .aerused, was not a dc*cd per- 
formed in a corner; the so^nd of it had gone 
forth to must nations ; and in the singular and 
tiiarvelhms coi^luct of it had chiefly appeared 
the .sovereign ppwer of heavAi. That he him- 
self, agitated by doul^g, jiad oft«‘n, with pas- 
sionate tears, offered up his addresses to the 
divine ninjesfy, and earnestly .sought for light 
and conviction ; he had still recelvcul assurance 
of a heavenly Sancton, and i^turned from 
these devout ^vfljilieation.s with more serene 
tranquillity and s:itisfaction. Tli^twall tjic 
iialions of the earth were, in the eyes of their 
Creator, less than a drop of water in the 
bucket ; nor were their ciToneous judgments 
aught but darkness, compared with diviue 
illuminations. That these frequent illapses 
of tbe«)ivino spirit be could not suspect to be 
interested illusions ; since he was conscii^is, 
that for no temporal advantage, would he offer 
injury to the poorest man or woman that trod 
upon the earth. That all the allurements of 
atuhiiiwii, all the terrors of imprisonment, had 
not been able, during the usurpation of Croni- 
wel, to shake his steady resolution, or bend him 
to a compliance with that deceitfnl tyrant. And 
that when invited by him to sit on the right 
hand of the throne, when offered riches and 
splendour and dominion, he had disdainfully re* 
jected all temptations ;and neglecting the tears 
of his friends and family, had still, through eveiy 
danger, held fast his principles and his integrity. 

Scot, who was more a republican than a fa- 
natic, had said in the Ipnise of commons, a 
little before the restoration, that he desired no 
other epitaph to he inscribed on his tomb-stone 
than tills ; H^ire lies Thomas who atf* 

V r 
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judged tne king to death, IIq supported the 
same spirit upon his trial. 

Carew, a uiillenarian, submitted to his trial. 
Batting to "our Ijord Jesus Christ his right to the 
governmefit of these kingdoms. Some scrupled 
to say, according^ to form, that they would be 
tried by God and their country *, because God was 
not visildy present to judge them. Others saia, 
that they would be tried by the word of God. 

No more than six of the late king's judges, 
Harrison, Scot, Carew, Clement, Jones, and 
Scrope,' were executed : Scrope alone, of all 
those who came in upon the king's proclama- 
tion. He was a gentleman of good family, and 
of a decent character : but it was proved, that 
he bad a little before, in conversation, ex- 
pressed bimclf as if he wcr| nowise convinced 
of any guilt in condemning the king. Axtcl, 
who had guarded the high court of justice, 
Hacker, who commanded on the oay of the 
kivg^s execution. Coke, the solicitor for the 
people of England, and Hugh Peters, the fa- 
natical preacher, who inflamed the army and 
impelled them to regicide : all these were tried 
and condemned, and suffered with the king's 
judges. No .saint or confessor ever went to 
martyrdom with more assured confidence of 
heaven than was ^^.pressed by those criminals, 
even when the terrors of immediate death, 
joined to many indignities, were set before 
them. The resta)f the king*^ judges, by an 
unexampled lenity, were reprieved ; and they 
were dispersed in'.o 8ei^*ral prisons. 

This punishment of declared onemles inter- 
rupted not the rejoicings (}f the court : but the 
death of the duke of Glocester (13th Sept.), a 
young prince of promising bo, j^s, threw a great 
cloud them. The king, ny no incident 
in'* his litc.% was ever so deeply affected. Glf>- 
cester was observed to possess united the good 
qualities of both his bnjthers : the clear judg- 
ment and penetration of the king ; the in- 
dustry and application of the duke of York. He 
was also believed to be affectionate to tjie reli- 
giOQ and constitution of his country. He was 
out twenty years of age, when the small-pox 
put an end to his life. 

The princess of Orange, having come to 
England, in order to partake of the joy at- 
tending the restoration of her family, with 
whom she lived in great friendship, soon after 
sickened and died. The queen-mother paid a 
visit to her son ; and obtained his consent to 
the marriage of the princess Henrietta with 
tjie duke of Orleans, brother to the French 
king. 

DISiSOLUTION OF THE CONVENTION 
PARLIAMENT, 2>ec. 29. 

Aftf.r a recess of near two months, the 
parliament met, and proceeded in the great 
work of the national settlement. I'hey esta- 


blished the post-offlee, wine licenses, and some 
articles of the revenue. They granted more 
assessments, and some arrears, for paying and 
disbanding the army. Business being carried 
on with great unanimity, was soon dispatched : 
and after they had sitten near two months, 
the king, in a speech full of the most gracious 
expressions, thought proper to dissolve them. 

This house of commons had been chosen 
during the reign of the old parliamentary 
party ; and though many royalists bad creeped 
in amongst them, yet did it chiefly consist of 
Presbyterians, who had not yet entirely laid 
.'iside their old jealousies and principles. 
Lenthal, a member, having said, that those 
who first took arms against the king, were as 
guilty as those who afterwards brought him tp 
the scaffold, was severely reprimanded by order 
of the house ( and the most violent efforts of 
the long parliament, to secure the constitution, 
and bring delinquents to justice, were in effect 
vindicated and applauded. ^ The claim of the 
two houses to the militia, the first ground of 
the quarrel, however exorbitant an usurpation, 
was never expressly resigned by this parlia- 
ment. They made all grants of money with 
a very sparing hand. Great arrears being due 
by the protector, to the fleet, the army, the 
navy-offlee, and every branch of service ; this 
whole debt they threw upon the crown, with- 
out estAulishiiig funds sufficient for its pay- 
ment. Vet notwithstanding this jealous care, 
expressed by the parliament, there prevails a 
stoiy, that Popbani, having sounded the dispo- 
sition of the members, undertook to the earl 
of Southampton to procure, during the king’s 
life, a grant of two millions a-year land-tax : a 
sum which, added to the customs and excise, 
would for ever have rendered this prince inde- 
pendent of his people. Southampton, it is 
said, merely from his affection to the king, had 
unwarily embraced the offer ; and it was not 
till he communicated the matter to the chan* 
cellor, that he was made sensible of its per- 
nicious tendency. It is not improbable that 
such HD offer might have been made, and lieen 
hearkened to ; but it is nowise probable that 
all the interest of the court would wiUi 
this house of commons, have been able 16' 
make it effectual. Clarendon showed his pru- 
dence, no less than his integrity, in entirely 
rejecting it. 

The chancellor, from the same principle.s of 
conduct, hastened to disband the army. When 
the king reviewed these veteran troops, he was 
struck with their beauty, order, discipline, and 
marshal appearance ; and being sensible, that 
regular forces are most necessaiy implements 
of royalty, he expressed a desire of finding ex- 
jiedients still to retain them. But his wise mi- 
nister set before him the dangerous spirit by 
which these troops were actuated, their enthu- 
siastic genius, their habits of rebellion and 
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mutiny ( and he cunvincedtho king, that, till 
they were disbanded, he never eould esteem 
himself securely established on his throne. No 
more troops were retained than a few g’liards 
and garrisons, about 1000 horse, and 4000 foot. 
This was the first appearance under the mo- 
narchy, of a regular standing army In this 
island. Lord Mordaunt said, that the king, 
being possessed of that force, might now look 
upon himself as the most considerable gentle- 
man in England.^ The fortifications of Glou- 
cester, Taunton, and other towns, which had 
made resistance to the king during the civil 
wars, were demolished. 

Clarendon not only behaved with wisdom 
and justice in the office of chancellor; all the 
counsels, which he gave the king, tended 
equally to promote the interest of prince and 
peo])le. ChiTrles, accustomed in his exile to 
pay entire deference to the judgment of this 
faithful servant, continued still to submit to 
bis direction ; and for some time no minister 
was ever pi>5sessed of more absolute authority. 
He moderated the forward zeal of the royalists, 
and tempered their appetite for re%'cnge. With 
the opposite party, he endeavoured to preserve 
inviolate all the king*s engagements; he kept 
an exact register of the promises which had 
been made for any service, and he employed 
all his industry to fubUil them. This good 
minister was now nearly allied to \(n* royal 
family. His daughter, Ann Hyde, a wonnan 
of spirit and fine accomplishments, had 
hearkened, while abroad, to the addresses of 
the duke of York, and, under promise of mar- 
riage, had secretly admitted him to her lied. 
Her pregnancy appeared soon after the restor- 
sition ; atid tliungh many endeavoured to dis- 
suade the king from consenting to so unequal 
an alliance, Charles, in pity to his friend and 
minister, who had been ignorant of these en- 
gagements, permitted his brother to marry 
her.® Clarendon expressed great uneasiness at 
the honour which he had obtained : and said, 
that, by being elevated so much alnive his rank, 
he thence dreaded a more sudden dowiifal. 

Prelacy restored. 

Most circumstances of Clarendon’s adminis- 
tration have met with applause ; his maxims 
alone in the conduct of ecclesiastical politics 
have by many been deemed the effect of pre- 
judices narr<»w and bigi>ted. Had the jealousy 
of royal power prevailed so far with the con- 
vention parliament, as to make them restore 
the king with strict limitations, there is no 
question but the establishment of presbyterlan 
discipline had been one of the conditions most 
rigidly insisted on. Not only that form of 
ecclesiastical government is more favourable 
to liberty than to royal power : it was likewise, 
90 its own account, agreeable to the msjorlty 
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of the bouse of cominons, and suited their re. 
ligious principles. But as the impatience o£ 
the people, the danger of delay,, the general 
disgust towards faction, and the authority nf 
Monk, bad prevailed over that Jealous pro- 
ject of limitations, the full settlement of the 
J[iierarchy, together with the monarchy, w;is 
a necessary and infallible consequence. All the 
royalists were zealous for that mode of religion ; 
the merits of the episcopal clergy towards the 
king, as well as their sufferings on that ac- 
count, had been great ; the laws which esta- 
blished hisliup.s and the liturgy were as yet 
unrepealed by legal authority; and any attempt 
of the parliament, by new acts, to give the 
superiority to presbyterianism, had been suf- 
ficient to involve nation again in blood at&d 
confusion. Moved by these views, the com- 
mons ha4 wisely postponed the examination of 
all religious controversy, aijfi had le^ the 
settlement of the church to the king aiu9 to 
the ancient laws, • 

The king at first used great moderation in 
the execution of the laws. Nine bishops still 
remained alive; and these were immediately 
restored to their sees ; all the ejected clergy 
recovered their livings ; the liturgy, a form of 
worship decent, and not without beauty, w.as 
again admitted into the churches : hut, at the 
same time, a declaration was issued, in order 
to give contenvment to the f resbyterians, and 
preserve an air of motjer^ion and neutrality.'* 
in this declaration, thc*king;^ promised that he 
would provide suffragan bishops for the larger 
dioceses ; that the prelates should, ail of them, 
be regular and constant preaehAs ; that they 
should not ordination, or exercise any 

jurisdiction, without the advice apd^aisista^ee 
of presbyters, chosen by the diocese ; that such 
alterations should be made in the liturgy as 
would render it totally uiiexceptiuiiahle ; that, 
ill the mean time, the use of that mode of wor 
ship should nut be imposed on such as were uti 
willing^^u receive it ; and that the surplice, the 
cross in baptism, and bowing at the iiam^' of 
Jesus, should not be rigidly insisted on. This 
declaration was issued by the king as head of 
the church ; and he plainly assumed, in many 
parts it, a legislative authority in ecclesias- 
tical matters. But the English govcniment, 
though more exactly defined by the late con- 
tests, was not as yet reduced, in every parti- 
cular, to the strict limits of law. And if ever 
prerogative was justifiably employed, it seemed 
to be ou the present occasion, when all parts of 
the state were torn with past convulsions, and 
required the moderating hand of the chief ma- 
gistrate to reduce them to their ancient order. 

INSURRECTION or th« MILLENARIANS« 

But though these appearances of neutrality 
were maintained, and a mitigated episcopacy 
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only seeniod to be insist etl on^ it was far from 
the intention of the ministry always to preserve 
like regard to the presbyteriaiis. Tlie madness 
of the iifth'inonarchy men afforded them a 
pretence for departing from it> Veiiiier, a 
desperate enthusiast, who had often conspired 
against Croinwel, having, by his zealous lec- 
tures, inflamed his own imagination and that 
of his followers, issued forth at their head into 
the streets of London. They were, to the 
iiuiiilier of sixty, completely armed, believed 
themselves invulnerable and inviiieihle, and 
firmly expected the same success which had 
attended Gideon and other heroes of the Old 
Testament. Every one at first fled before 
them. One unhappy man, who, being <|ues- 
tioned, said, “He was ^*»r God and king 
Charles,” was instantly murdered by them. 
They went triumphantly from street/o street, 
eveiy where pn^flaiiniiig king Jesus, who, they 
said, 'was their invisible leader. At length the 
hiHgistrates, having assembled some train- 
bands, made an attack upon them. Th(*y de- 
fended themselves with order, as well as valour ; 
and, after killing many of the assailants, th<‘y 
made a regular retreat into Cane-Wood, near 
Hampstead. Next, morning they were chased 
thence by a detachment of the guards ; hut 
they ventured again to invade the city, which 
was not prepared to receive them. After eom- 
iiiitting great disifrder, and tr^ersiiig almost 
every street of that imq[)pnse capital, they re- 
tired into a houset whii?h they were resolute to 
defend to the last extremity. Being surround- 
ed, and the bouse untiled, they were fired upon 
from every siile, and they still refused ejuarter. 
The people rushed in upon VV-cm, and seized 
the fewr were alive. These were tried, 
condemned, and executed ; and to the last they 
persisted in affirming, that if they were de- 
c/w ed, it was the Lord that iMid deceived them. 

Clarendon and the ministry took occasion, 
from this insurrection, to infer the dangerous 
spirit of the preshy terians, and of all the sec- 
taries : but the madtuvss of the attempt suffi- 
ciently proved, that it had been undertaken by 
no concert, and never could have proved dan- 
gerous. The well-known hatred too, which 
prevailed between the preshy terians and the 
other sects, should have removed the former 
from all suspicion of any concurrence in the 
eiicerprise. But as a pretence was wanted, 
ht sides their old deinerits, for justifying the 
intended rigours against all of them, this rea- 
s^)n, however slight, was greedily laid hold of. 

AFFAIRS OF SCOTLAND. 

Affairs in Scotland hastened with still 
quicker steps than those in England towards 
a settlemcfit and a compliance with the king. 
It was deliberated in the English council, 
whether that nation should be restored to its 


liberty, or whether the forts erected by Crom- 
wel should not still be upheld, in order to curb 
the mutinous spirit by which the Scots in all 
ages had been so much governed. Lauderdale, 
who, from the battle of Worcester to the resto- 
ration, had been detained prisoner in the Tower, 
had considerable influence with the king; and 
he strenuously opposed this violent measure. 
He reprc-sciited, that it was the loyalty of 
the Scottish nation which had engaged them 
in an opposition to the English rebels ; and to 
take advantage of the calamities into which, on 
that account, they had fallen, would he regarded 
as the highest injustice and ingratitude : that 
the spirit of that people was now fully subdued 
by the servitude iimler which the usurpers had 
so long held them, and would of itself yield to 
any reasonahle compliance with their legal so- 
vereign, if, by thi.s means, they rfecovered t heir 
liberty and independence : that the attachment 
of the Scots towards their king, wlioin they 
regarded as their native prince, was naturally 
much stronger than that of the English ; and 
would afford him a sure resource, in cast; of any 
rehcdlion among the latter: that republican 
principles had long been, and still were, very 
prevalent with his southern suhjeets, ami might 
again menace the throne with new tumults and 
resistance : that the time would probably com**, 
when the king, instead of tlesiring to see Eng- 
lish gaffisoiis in Scotland, would be better 
pleased to have Scottish garrisons in England, 
who, supporteil by English pay, would be found 
to curb the seditious genius of that opulent 
nation: and that a people, such as the Sr-ots, 
governed by a few nobility, would more easily 
l>e reduct*d to.siilmiission iiri'h*r monarchy, than 
one like the English, who breathed nothing 
hut the spirit of democratical cfiuality. 

10’h‘l. These views induced the king to dis- 
band all the forces in Scotland (1st Jan.) and 
to raze all the forts which had been erected. 
General Middleton, created earl of that name, 
was sent conmiissioner to the parliament, which 
was summoned. A very compliant spirit was 
there iliscovered in all orders of men. 1 he 
commissioner had even sufficient influence to 
obtain an act, annulling, at onee^.a!! laws 
which had passed since the year 1633, on 
text of the violence which, during that time*, 
had been employed against the king and his 
father, in order to procure their assent to these 
statutes. This was a very large, if not an un- 
exampled, concession; and, together with 
many dangerous limitations, overthrew some 
useful barriers which bad been erected to the 
constitution. But the tide was now running 
strongly towards monarchy ; and the Scottisli 
nation plainly discovered, that their past re- 
sistance had proceeded more from the turbu- 
lence of their aristocracy, and the bigotry^ of 
their ecclesiastics, than from any fixed passion 
towards civil liberty. The lords of articles 
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were restored, with souie other brandies of 
prerogative \ and royal authority, fortified with 
iu<.re plausible claims and pretences, was, in 
its full extent, re>estahlishcd in that kingdom. 

The prelacy likewise, the abrogating of 
every statute enacted in favour of presbytery, 
was thereby tacitly restored; and the king 
deliberated what use he should make of this 
coiicessioi). Lauderdale, who at bottom was 
a passionate zealot against efiiscopacy, eiTdea- 
voiired to persuade him, that the Scots, if gra- 
tilled in this favourite point of ecclesiastical 
government, would, in every otlitir demand, be 
entirely compliant with the king. Charles, 
though he had no such attachment to prelacy 
as had influenced his father and grandfather, 
had suffered such indignities from the Scottish 
prcshytcriaiisf that he ever after bore them a 
hearty aversion. He said to Lauderdale, that 
preshyterianisiii, he thought, was not a religion 
for a gentleman ; and lie could not consent to 
its farther continuance in Scotland. Middle- 
ton too and his other ministers persuaded him, 
that the nation in general was so disgusted 
with the violence and tyranny of the eccle- 
siastics, that any alteration of church govcni- 
tneiit would be universally grateful. And 
Oarendun, as well as Oniioiul, dreading that 
the preshylerian sect, if legally established in 
Scotland, would acquire authority inr England 
and Ireland, seconded the application oi* these 
ministers. The resolution was therefore taken 
to restore 'prelacy ; a measure afliirwards at- 
tended with many and great inconveniencies : 
hut whether in this resolution Charles chose 
not the lesser evil, it is very difficult to deter- 
mine. Sharp, who had been commissioned by 
the preshyterians in Scotland to manage their 
interests with the king, was persuaded to aban- 
don that party ; and, as a reward for his com- 
pliance, was created archbishop of St. Andrews. 
il»e conduct of ecclesiastical affairs was chiefly 
intrusted to him ; and as he was esteemed a 
traitor and a renegade by his old friends, he 
became on that account, as well as from the 
violence of hts conduct, extremely obnoxious 
to them.* 

.• (’harle?had not promised to Scotland any 
such indemnity a§ he had ensured to England 
by the declaration of Breda ; and it was deemed 
more political for him to hold over men's heads, 
for some time, the terror of puiiishuiciit, till 
th )y should have made the requisite compli- 
ances with the new government. Though 
neither the king's temper nor plan of adminis- 
tration led him to severity, some examples, 
after such a bloody and triumphant rebellion, 
seemed necessary; and the marquis of Argyle, 
and one Guthiy, were pitched on as the vic- 
tims. Two acts of indemnity, one passed by 
the late king in 1641, another by the present 
in I6rri, formed, it was thought, invincible 
obstcales to the punishment of Argyle; and 


barred all inquiry into that part of his coinluct 
which might Justly^ be regarded as the most 
exceptionable. Nothing remained hut to try 
him for his compliance with the usurpation ; 
a crime common to him with the whole tia'^ 
tion, and such a one as the most loyal and af- 
fdetiunate sulject might frequently by violence 
be obliged to commit. To make this compli • 
aiice appear the more voluntai^ and hearty, 
there were produced in court, letters which he 
had written to Albemarle, while that general 
commanded in Scotland, and which contained 
expressions of the most cordial attachment to 
the established government. But besides the 
general indignation excited by Albemarle's 
discovery of this private correspondence, men 
thought, that even^he highest demoiistrations 
of affection might, during jealous times, be 
exacted dfe a necessary mark j)f compliance 
from a pcM'son of such distinction as Aiigylc, 
and could nut, by any equitable construction^ 
imply the crime of treason. The parliament, 
however, sc‘ruplcd not to pass sentence upon 
him ; and he died with grt*at constancy and 
courage. As he was universally known to have 
been the chief instrunient of the past disorders 
and civil wars, the irregularity of his sentence, 
and several iniquitous circumstances in the 
method of eouducting his trial, seemed, on 
that account, tfi admit of some apology. Lord 
Lome, son of Argyle, having ever preserved 
his loyalty, obtained tsgVt^if the forfeiture. 
Guthi7 ^ sc»ditious preacher, and had per- 
sonally affronted the king: his punishment 
gave surprise to nobody. Sir Archibald John- 
stone of WarrisJ^n ^as atlaiiifed and fled; 
hut was seized^ iiTrance about two years after, 
brought over, and executed. He%lllRl *lMZ*n 
vei*y active during all the late disorders, and 
was even suspected of a secret correspondence 
with the English regicides. 

Besidcfs these instances of compliance in the 
Scottish parliament, they voted an additional 
revenufe to the king of 40,000 pounds a-year, 
to be levied by way of excise. A small force 
was purposed to be maintained by this revenue, 
in order to prevent like confusions with those 
to which the kingdom had been hitherto ex- 
posed.* An act was also passed, declaring the 
covenant unlawful, and its obligation void and 
iiulk • 

CONFERENCE At the SAVOY. March 25. 

In England, the civil distinctions seem^ 
to be abolished by the lenity and equality 
of Charles's administration. Cavalier and 
Round-head were beard of no more : all men 
seemed to concur in submitting to the king's 
lawful prerogatives, and in cherishing the just 
privileges of the people and of parliament. 
Theological controversy alone still subsisted, 
and kept alive some sparks of that flame which 
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had thrown the nation into combustion. While 
catholics. Independents, and other sectaries, 
were content with entertaining some prospect 
of toleration, prelacy and presbytery struggled 
for the superiority, and the hopes and fears of 
both parties kept them in agitation. A con- 
ference was held in the Savoy between twelve 
bishops and twelve leaders among the prcsby- 
terian ministers, with an intention, at least on 
pretence', of bringing about an accommodation 
between the parties. The surplice, the cross 
in baptism, the kneeling at the sacrament, the 
bowing at the name of Jesus, were anew can- 
vassed ; and the ignorant multitude were In 
hopes that so many men of gravity and learn- 
ing could not fail, after deliberate argumenta- 
tion, to agree in all jioiii^s of controversy: 
they were surprised to see them separate more 
inflamed than ever, and more conf.rmed in 
their^ several prtjudices. To enter into parti- 
culurs would be superfluous. Disputes con- 
cerning religious forms are, in themselves, the 
most frivolous of any; and merit attention 
only so far as they have influence on the peace 
and order of civil society. 

ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST A 
COMrtkEHENSION. 

Tlie king^s declaration had ||>romised, that 
come endeavours should be uspd to effect a 
comprehension of bo/bjf^arties; and Charles's 
own indifference 4ith regard to all such ques- 
tions seemed a favourable circumstance for 
the execution of that project. The partisans 
of a comprehension said^ that the presbyte- 
rians, as well as the prelatisfllV^ paving felt by 
experienr^ .the fatal effects of obstinacy and 
violence, were now well disposed towards an 
amicable agreement : that the bishops by re- 
linquishing some part of their authority, and 
dispensing with the must exceptionable cere- 
monies, would so gratify their adversaries as 
to obtain their cordial and affectionate cc^mpli- 
ance, and unite the whole nation in one faith 
and one worship i that by obstinately insisting 
on forms, in themselves insignifleant, an air of 
importance was bestowed on them, and men 
were taught to continue equally obstinate In 
rejecting them t that the presbyterian clergy 
would go every reasonable length, rather than, 
by parting with their livings, expose them- 
selves to a state of beggary, at best of depend- 
ence : and that If their pride were flattered 
by, some seeming alterations, and a pretence 
given them fur affirming that they had not 
abandoned their former principles, nothing 
farther was wanting to produce a thorough 
union between those two parties, which com- 
prehended the bulk of the nation. 

It was alleged on the other hand, that the 
difference between religious sects was founded, 
not on principle, but on passion i and till the 


irregular affections of men could be corrected, 
it was In vain to expect, by compliances, to 
obtain a perfect unanimity and comprehen- 
sion : that the more insignificant the objects 
of dispute apiieared, with the more certainty 
might it be inferred, that the real ground of 
dissention was different from that which was 
universally pretended: that the love of no- 
velty, the pride of argumentation, the pleasure 
of ratiking proselytes, and the obstinacy of 
contradiction, would for ever give rise to sects 
and disputes ; nor was it possible that such a 
source of dissention could ever, by any conces- 
sions, be entirely exhausted : that the church, 
by departing from ancicut practices and princi- 
ples, would tacitly acknowledge herself guilty 
of error, and lose that reverence, so requisite 
for preserving the attachment yf riie multi- 
tude; and that if the present concessions 
(which was more than probable) should prove 
ineffectual greater nuist still be made ; and in 
the issue, discipline would be despoiled of all 
its authority, and worship of all its decency, 
without obtaining that end which had been so 
fondly sought for by these dangerous indul- 
gence's. 

The nniiistry were inclined to give the pre- 
ference to the latter arguments ; and were 
the more confirmed in that intention by the 
dis|H>sitioq, which aj>peared in the parliament 
lately Ifssemhled (8th May). The royalists 
and zealous churchmen were at present the 
popular party in the nation, and, seconded by 
the efforts of the court, had prevailed in most 
elections. Not more than fifty-six members 
of the presbyterian party had obtained seats in 
the lower house and these were not able 
either to oppose or retard the measures of 
the majority. Monarchy, therefore, and epis- 
copacy, were now exaltcil to as great power 
and splendour as they had lately suffered mi- 
sery and depression. Sir Edward Turner was 
chosen speaker. 

An act was passed for the security of the 
king's person and government. To intend or 
devise the king's imprisonment, or bodily 
harm, or deposition, or levying war against 
him, was declared, during the lifetii?;e of his , ^ 
present majesty, to be high treason. To affirm 
him to be a papist or heretic, or to endeavour 
by sj*eech or writing to alienate his subjects' 
affections from him ; these offences were made 
sufficient to incapacitate the person guilty 
ftoro holding any employment in church or 
state. To maintain that the long parliament 
is not dissolved, or that either or both houses, 
without the king, are possessed of legislative 
authority, or that the covenant is binding, was 
made punishable by the penalty of prcniunire. 

The covenant itself, together with the act 
for erecting the high court of justice, that 
for subscribing the engagement, and that for 
declaring England a cominoiiwealtb, were 
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ordered to be burnt by the hands of the faatig^- 
man. The people assisted with ^reat alacrity 
on this occasion. 

The abuses of petitioning^ in the preceding 
reign had been attended with the worst conse- 
quences ; and to prevent such irregular prac> 
tices for the future, it was enacted, that no 
more than twenty hands should be fixed to 
any petition, unless with the sanction of thit*e 
justices, 6r the major part of the grand gury; 
and that no jietitioii should lie presented to 
the king or either house by above ten persons. 
I'lie penalty annexed to a traiLSgressiun of this 
law was a fine of a hundred pounds and three 
mouths* imprisonment. 

BISHOPS’ SEATS RESTORED. 

The bi‘.hops, though re«slored to their spi- 
ritual authority, were still cxtduded from par- 
liament by the law which the late king had 
passed immediately before the roiumencenieut 
of the civil disorders. Cireat violence, l>oth 
against the king :iiid the house of ]ieers, had 
been employed in passing this law ; and on 
that account alone, the partisans of the church 
were provided with a plau.sihle pretence for re- 
pealing it. (Charles expressed much satisfac- 
tion, when he gave his assent to the act for 
that purpose. It is certain, that the authority 
of the crown, as well as that of the thurch, 
was interested in reatoring the prelates to their 
former dignity. But those, who deemed every 
acquisition of the prince a detriment to the 
people, were apt to complain of this instance 
of complaisance it*, the parliament. 

After an adjournment of simie months, the 
parliament was again assembled f^Utb Nov.), 
and proceeded in tl«e same spirit as before. 
They discovered no design of restoring, iu its 
full extent, the ancient prerogative of the 
crown : they were only anxious to repair all 
those breaches which had been made, not by 
the love of liberty, but by the fury of faction 
and civil war. The power of the sword had, In 
all ages, Iteen allowed to he. vested in the crown ; 
and though no law conferred this prerogative, 
every paiwamciit, till the last of the preceding 
reign, had willingly submitted to an authority 
more ancient, and then*forc more sacred, than 
that of any positive statute. It was now 
thought proper solemnly to relinquish the 
vii>leiit pretensions of that parliament, and to 
acknowledge, that neither one house, nor both 
houses, iridept'ndent of the king, were pos- 
sessed of any military authority. The preamble 
to this statute wont ko far as to renounce all 
right even of d^fnsive arms against the king ; 
and much observation has been made with re- 
gard to a concession esteemed so singular. Were 
these terms taken in their full literal sense, 
they imply a total renunciation of limitations to 
inoiiarcdiy, and of all privileges in the subject, 


independent of the ivill of the sovereign. For 
as no rights can subsist without some remedy 
still less rights exposed to so much invasion 
from tyranny, or even from ambition ; if sub- 
jects must never resist, it follows, that every 
prince, without any effort, policy, or violence, 
is at once rendered absolute and udcoiitrolable : 
the sovereign needs only issue an edict, abolish- 
ing every authority but his own ; and all Hherty, 
from that moment, is in effect annihilated. 
But this meaning it were absurd to impute to 
the present parliament, who, though xealous 
royalists, showed in their measures, that they 
had not cast oif all regard to national privileges. 
They were* probably sensible, that to suppose 
iu the sovereign any such invasion of public 
liberty is entirely unconstitutional ; and that 
therelbi'e expressly to reserve, upon that event, 
any rtghliitif resistance in the subject, must be 
liable to the same objection. *Tbey had seen 
that the long parliaiiiuiit, under colour St <le- 
fence, had begun a violent attai-k upt>n kingly 
power; and, after involving the kingdom in 
blood, had ffually lost that liberty for which 
they had so imprudently contended. They 
thought, perhaps erroneously, that it was no 
longer possible, after such public and such ex- 
orbitant ]>rctensious, to pemevere in that pru- 
dent silence hitherto maintained by the laws i 
and that it w^s necessary, by some {Kisitive 
declaration, to bar the retnrn of like incon- 
veniencies. When tl^ey ^excluded, therefore, 
the right of defence, fliey stipposed, that the 
constitution remaining Arm upon its basis, 
there never really could be an attack made by 
the sovereign. If such an attaftk was at any 
lime made, thc*ffii;cftsity was then extreme 
and the case flp extreme and violent ^ggjjSgUy 
no laws, they thought, could comprelicud ; be- 
cause to such a necessity no laws could before- 
hand point out a proper remedy. 

CORPORATION ACT. 

• 

Tub other measures of this parliament still 
discovered a more anxious care to guard 
against reliellioii in the subject than encroach- 
ments ill the crown : the recent evils of civi! 
war argi usurpation had naturally increased the 
spirit of submission to the monarch, and had 
thrown the nation into that dangerous extreme. 
During the violent and jealous government of 
the parliament and of the protectors, all magis- 
trates, liable to suspicion, had been expelled 
the corporations ; and none had been admilte^, 
who gave not proofs of affection to the ruling 
powers, or who refused to subscribe tlie cove- * 
nant. To leave all authority in such hands 
seemed dangerous ; and the parliament, there- 
fore, empowered the king to appoint commis- 
sioners for regulating the corporations, and 
expelling such magistrates as either intruded 
themselves by violence, or professed principles 
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dangerous to the constitution, civil and eccle- 
siastical. Jt was also enacted, that all magis- 
trates should disclaim the ubligatioii of the 
covenant, and should declare, both their 
lief, that it was not lawful, upon auy pretence 
whatsoever, tf> resist the king, and their ab- 
horrence of the traitorous position of taking 
arms by the king's authority against his pel*- 
son, or against those who were commissioned 
by him. 

ACT OF uniformity: ^1662. 

The care of the church was no less attended 
to by this parliament, than that of monarchy; 
and the bill of uniformity was a pledge of their 
sincere attachment to the ejpiscopal hic»rarchy, 
ainl of their antipathy fo presbylerianism. 
l>iff(T»!nt parties, however, coiicurr^'d in pro- 
moting this hilV which contained many severe 
cl;yi!^.s. The iiidepeiideiits and oilier s(*ctaries, 
cnragc'd to find all their schemes subverted by 
the presbyteriaus, who had once been their 
associates, exerted themselves to disappoint 
that party of the favour and indulgence, to 
which, from their recent merits in promoting 
the restoration, they thought themselves justly 
entitled. By the |>re<ib^teriaiis, said they, the 
war was raised; by them was the populace first 
incited to tumults : by their zeal, interest, and 
riches, were the ifrniies supported: by their 
force was the king subdued: hnd if, in the 
sequel, they prot«st^cl ^ifgaiust those extreme 
violences, committed on his person by the mi- 
litary leaders, their opposition came too late, 
after having ^ipplied these usurpers with the 
power and the pretences,^ byw^^iieh they main- 
tained their sanguinary measurbj. They had 
iiid^»:'u"coii<jijrred with the royalists in recalling 
the king : but ought they to be esteemed, on 
that account, more affectionate to the royal 
cause ? Rage and animosity, from disappointed 
ambition, were plainly their sole motives ; and 
if the king should now be so imprudent as to 
distinguish them by any particular indulgences, 
he would soon experience from them the same 
hatred and opposition which had proved so fatal 
to his father. 

The catholics, though they had little interest 
in the nation, were a considerable party at 
court ; and from their services and sufferings 
during the civil wars, it seemed but just to 
bear them some favour and regard. These re- 
ligionists dreaded an entire union among the 
protestants. Were they the sole nonconformists 
iii the nation, the severe execution of penal 
laws upon their sect seemed an infallible con- 
sequence ; and they used, therefore, all their 
interest to push matters to extremity against 
toe Presbyterians, who had formerly been their 
most severe oppressors, and whom they now 
expected fur their companions in affliction. The 
earl of Bristol, who, from conviction, or inte- 


rest, or levity, or complaisance for the company 
with whom he lived, had changed his religion 
during the king's exile, was regarded as the 
head of this party. 

The church party had, during so many 
years, suffered such injuries and indignities 
from the sectaries of every denomination, that 
no moderation, mUch less deference, was on 
this occasion to be expected in the ecclesiastics. 
Eveq the laity of that communion seemed now 
dis]>osed to retaliate upon their enemies, ac- 
cording to the usual measures of party justice. 
This sect or faction (for it partook of both) 
encuurageil the rumours of plots and coiispi- 
racies against the government; criines which, 
without any apparent reason, they imputed to 
their adveisari(‘s. And instead of enlarging the 
terms of rummunion, in order to comprehend 
the preshyteriaiis, they gladly laid hold of the 
prejudices, which prevailed among that sect, 
in order to eject them from their livings. By 
the bill of uiiifornnty it was requin'd (hat 
every clergyman sliuuld he re-ordained, if he 
hud not l)cf“ore received episcopal ordination ; 
should dtrclare his assent to every thing con* 
tained in the Book of Cmiimon Prayer; should 
take the oath of eanouiral obedience ; should 
abjure the solemn league and covenant ; and 
should renounce the principle of taking 
arms, on any pretence whatsoever, against 
(he kiug.^ 

I'his bill reinstated the church in the same 
condition in which it stood before the eoin- 
mencemeiit of the civil wars; and as the old 
pc'i’secuting laws of Elizabeth still subsisted iti 
their full rigour, and new clauses of a like 
nature were now enacted, all the king's pro- 
mises of toleration and of indulgence to tender 
consciences were thereby eluded and broken. 
It is true, Charles, in his declaration from 
Brf da, had expressed his intention of regulating 
that indulgence by the advice and authority of 
parliament : but this limitation could never 
reason.ildy he extended to a total infringement 
and violation of his engagements. However, 
it is agreed, that the king did not voluntarily 
concur witli this violent measure, and that tlio 
zeal of Clarendon and of the cluyleh party 
among the commons, seconded by the intrigues*' 
(»f the catholics, was the chief cause which ex- 
torted his consent. 

The royalists, who now predominated, were 
veiy ready to signalize their victory, by esta- 
blishing those high principles of monarchy 
which their antagonists had controverted : but 
when any real power or revenue was demanded 
for the crown, they were neither so forward 
nor so liberal in their concessions as the king 
would gladly have wished. Though the par- 
liament passed laws for regulating the iiavy^ 
they took no notice of the army; an<l de- 
clined giving their sanction to this dangerous 
innovation, Th|^ king's debts were become 
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intolerable ; and the commons were at last con- 
strained to vote him an extraordinary supply 
of 1,200,000 pounds, to be levied by ei^^hteen 
monthly assessments. Hut besides that this 
supply was much inferior to the occasion, the 
kinsf was obliged earnestly to solicit the eom- 
ttions, before he could obtain it ; and, in order to 
convince the house of its absolute iieces.sity, he 
desired them to examine strictly into all bis 
receipts ami disbursements. Finding likewise 
upon inquirj', that the several branches of 
n*veiiiie fell much short of the sums expected, 
they at last, after much delay, voted a new 
imposition of two shillings on each hearth ; and 
this tax they settled on the king during life. 
The whole established revenue, however, did 
not, for many years, excee<l a million a sum 
confessedly too narrow for the public expcnc€*.s. 
A very rigid friigality at lea.st, wbich the king 
seems to have wanted, would have been requi- 
site to make it suiTiee for the dignity and se- 
curity of government. After all business was 
dispatched, the parliament was prorogued 
(lyth May). 

KING’S MARRIAGE. 

Hefokg the parliament rose, the court was 
employed in making preparations for the re- 
ception of the new queen, C^atharine of Portu- 
gal, to whom the king was lietrothwh^ml who 
had just landed at Portsmouth. During the 
time that the protector carried on the war with 
Spain, lie was naturally led to support the 
Portuguese in their revolt ; and he engaged 
himself by treaty to supply them with 1(),0()0 
men for their deff nee against the Spaniards. 
On the king's restoration, advances were made 
by Portugal for the nniewal of (he alliance ; and 
in order to bind the friendship closer, an offer 
was made of the Portuguese princess, and a por- 
tion of 500,000 pounds, together with two for- 
tresses, Tarigiers in Africa, and Bombay in the 
East Indies. Spain, who, after the peace of 
the Pyrenees, bent all her for<‘e to recover Por- 
tugal, now ill appearance abandoned by France, 
took the alarm, ami endeavoured to fix Charles 
in an opp^ite interest. The catholic king 
o.Hbred to adopt any other princess as a daugh- 
ter of Spain, either the prinees.s of Parma, or 
^hat he thought more pofmlar, some pro- 
testant princess, the daughter of Denmark, 
Saxony, or Orange : and on any of these, he 
promised to confer a dowry equal to that which 
was offered by Portugal. Hut many reasons 
inclined Charles rather to accept of the Portu- 
guese proposals. The gre at disorders in the go- 
vernment and finances of Spain made the exe- 
cution of her promises be much doubted ; and 
the king's urgent necessities demanded some 
immediate supply of money. The interest of 
the English commerce likewise seemed to re- 
*pure that the independency of Portugal shouid 


be supported, lest the union of that crown with 
Spmn should put the whole treasures of America 
into the hands of one potentate. The claims too 
hf Spain upon Dunkirk and Jamaica, rendered 
it impossible, without farther concessions, to 
obtain the cordial friendship of that power: 
and on the other hand, the offer, made by Por- 
tugal, of two such considerable fortresses, pro- 
mised a great accession to the naval force of 
England. Above all, the proposals of a pro- 
testaul princess was no allurement to Charles, 
whose iiicliiiaHbiis led him strongly to give the 
preference to a cathulii* alliance. According 
to the most probable accounts, ^ the resolution 
of marrying the daughter of Portugal was taken 
by the king, unknown to all his ministers ; 
and no renioir^tranc^s could prevail with him 
to alter his intentions. When the matter was 
laid before^he council, all voices cciicurred in 
approving the resolution ; and the parliament 
expressed the same complaisanee. And Aufi 
was eoueluded (21st May), seemingly with uni- * 
versa! consent, the inauspicious marriage with 
Catherine, a princess of virtue, but who was 
never able, either by the gract's of her person 
or humour, to make herself agreeable to the 
king. The report, however, of her natural in- 
capacity to have children, se^ns to have been 
groundless ; since she was twice declared to be 
pn‘gnant,** 

The festivity St these espoufials was clouded 
by the trial and execution of criminals. Herk- 
stead, Cobbet, and Okc^, Airffe regicides, had 
escaped heyoiid sea; and after wandering some 
time concealed in Germany, came privately to 
Delft, having appointed their families to meet 
them ill that plac»:>w T"tiey were discovered by 
].)owiiing, the M5ig's re.sident in Hullajid|^vlm 
had formerly served the protector anOamimoiS^ 
wealth in the same station, and who once had 
even been chaplain to Okey’s n*gimentt He 
applied for a warrant to arrest them. It had 
been usual for the States to grant these war- 
rants ; though, at the same time, they had ever 
been careful secretly to advertise the persons, 
that they might be enabled to make their escape. 
This precaution was eluded by the vigilanet* and 
dispatch of Downing. He quickly seized the 
criminals, hurried thmn on board a frigate 
wbich lay off the coast, and sent them to Eng- 
land. These three men behaved with more 
moderation and submission, than any of the 
other regicides who had suffered. Okey in 
particular, at the place of execution, prayed for 
the king, and expressed his intention, had he 
lived, of submitting pi^aceably to the established' 
government. He had risen during the wars 
from being a chandler in London to a high rank 
in the army ; and in all his conduct appeared 
to be a man of humanity and honour. In con- 
sideration of his good character and of his du- 
tiful behaviour, bis body was given to his friends 
to be buried. 
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TRIAL OF VANE. 

The attention of the public was much en- 
{raorpclhythc trial of two (listiu|^uisheil criminals, 
Lambert and Vane. These men, though none 
of the late king’s judges, had been exce|)^ed 
from the general indemnity, and committed to 
prison. The coiiveution-parliament, however, 
was so favourable t(» them, as to petition the 
king, if they should be found guilty, to suspend 
their execution ; but this new parliament, more 
zealous for monarchy, applied for their trial 
and condeniiiation. Not to revive disputes, 
which were belter buried in oblivion, the indict*^ 
inent of Vane did not comprehend any of his 
actions during the war Ir^tween the king and 
parliament : it extended only to his behaviour 
after the late king's death, as men .her of tlie 
coyncil of sfAte, and secn'lary of the navy, 
^here fidelity to the trust reposed in him re- 
quired his opposition to monarchy. 

Vane wanted neither courage nor capacity to 
avail liiinself of this advantage. He urged, 
that, if a compliance with the g<»vernment, at 
that time established in England, and the ac- 
knowledging of its authority, were to be re- 
garded as crittiirlkl, the whole nation had incur- 
red equal guilt, and none would remain, whose 
innocence could entitle them try or condemn 

him for his pretended treasons : that according 
to these maxims, whec^^ver an illegal authority 
was established^y force, a total ami universal 
destruction must ensue; while the usurpers 
proscribed one part of the nation tor disobedi- 
ence, the IstWfid prince^ punished the other for 
compliance : that the legi^tpre of England, 
this violent situation, had provided 
for public security by the famous statute of 
Henry VH.; in which it was enacted, that no 
man, in case of any revolution, should ever be 
questioned for his obedience to the king in 
being: that whether the established govern, 
tnent were a monarchy or a common wraith, the 
reason of the thing was still the same ; nor 
ought the expelled prince to think himself en- 
titled to allegiance, so long as he could not 
afford protection : that it belonged not to pri- 
vate persons, possessed of no power, ti) discuss 
the title of their governors ; and every usurp- 
ation, even the most flagrant, would equally 
require obedieuce with the most legal establish- 
tnent, that the controversy l>etween the late 
Itingand his parliament was of the most delicate 
• nature ; and men of the greatest probity had 
been divided in their choice of the party which 
they should ciubrace: that the parliament, 
bedng rendered indissoluble but by its own con- 
sent, was become a kind of co-ordinate power 
with the king ; and as the case was thus en- 
tirely new and unknown to the constitution, 
it ought not to be tried rigidly by the letter 
of the ancient laws : that fur his part, all the 


violences, which had been put upon the parlia 
ment, and upon the persons of the sovereign ht 
had ever condemned ; nor had be once appeart't 
in the house for some time before and after tht 
execution of the king: that finding the whole 
government thrown into disorder, he was stil 
resolved, in every revolution, to adhere to thf 
commons, the root, the foundation of all lawfu' 
authority : that in prosecution of this principle, 
he* had cheerfully undergone all the violeiiri 
of Cromwel's tyranny; and would now, witli 
equal alacrity, expose himself to the rigour' 
of perverted law and justice : that though it 
was in his power, on the Ling's restoration, tc 
have escaped from his enciiiies, he was deter- 
mined, in imitation of the most illustrioie 
names of antiquity, to perish in defence ol 
liberty, and to give testimony with his blood 
for that honourable cause, in which he had 
been enlisted; and that, besides the ties h} 
which God and nature had hound him to hi« 
native country, he was voluntarily engaged h) 
the most sacred covenant, whose ubligatitui 
no earthly power should ever be able to make 
him 1‘elinqaish. 

EXECUTION OF VANE. June 14. 

AtL the defence, which Vane could make^ 
w.%s friytless. The court, considtTing more tin 
general ojdnion of his active guilt in the be- 
giuning and prosecution of the civil wars, than 
the articles of tri*ason charged against him. 
took advantage of the letter of the law, and 
brought him in guilty. His courage deserted 
him not upon his condemnation. Thougl 
timid by nature, the persuasion of a ju.st cause: 
supported him against the terrors of death : 
while hi.s enthusiasm, excited by the prospect 
of gloiy, embellished the eondusion of a life, 
which, through the whole course of it, had been 
so much disfigured by the prevalence of that 
principle. l>est pity for a courageous sufferer 
should make iinpressionon the populace, drum- 
mers were placed unrler the scaffold, whose 
noise, as he began to launch out in reflexion.*! 
on the government, drowned his,, voice, and 
admonished him to temper the anhiur of hi*! 
zeal. He was not astonished at this unexpected 
incident. In all his behaviour, there appeared 
a firm and animated intrepidity ; and he coie 
sidered death but as a passage it) that eternal 
felicity, which he believed to be prepared for 
him. 

This man, so celebrated for his parliamentaiy 
talents, and for his capacity in business, has 
left some writings behind him : they treat, all 
of them, of religious subjects, and are abso- 
liitely unintelligible: no traces of eloquence, 
or even of common sense, appear in them. A 
strange paradox ! did we not know, that men 
of the greatest genius, where they relinquish 
by principle the use of their reason, are only 
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enabled, by tbeir vigour of mind, to work them- 
selves the deeper into error and absurdity. It 
was remarkable, that, as Vane, by beiii^ the 
chief instrument of Strafford^s death, had first 
opened the way for that destruction which 
overwhelmed the nation ; so by his death he 
closed the scene of blood. He was the last that 
suffered on account of the civil wars. Lam- 
bert, though condemned, was reprieved at the 
har; and the judges declared, that, if Vaae's 
behaviour had been equally dutiful and sub- 
missive, he would have experienced like lenity 
ill the king. Lambert survived his condem- 
iiaiion near thirty years. He was confined to 
the isle of (iuernsey; where he lived con- 
tented, forgetting all his past schemes of great- 
ness, and entirely forgotten by the nation: he 
died a Roman catholic. 

PRESBYTERIAN CLERGY EJECTED. 

Jug, 24. 

However odious Vane and Lambert were 
to the presbj'terians, that party hail iu> leisure 
to rejoice at their cuiideinnation. The fatal 
St. Bartholomew approached ; the day, when 
the elergy were obliged by the late law, either 
to relinqiiisli thi'ir livings, or to sign the arti- 
cles required of them. A eomhiuatioii had been 
entered into by the most zealous of thc^preshy- 
tcriau ecclesiastics to refuse the subscription; 
ill hopes that the bishops would not venture at 
once to ex;)ol so great a number of the most 
popular preachers. The catholic party at 
court, who desired a great rent among the 
Protestants, encouraged them in this obsti- 
nacy, and gave them hopes that the king 
would protect them in their refusal. The 
king himself, by his irrt.'soliite conduct, con- 
tributed, either from design or accident, to 
increase this opinion. Above all, the terms of 
subscription had been made strict and rigid, 
on purpose to disgust all the zealous and scru- 
pulous among the presbyterians, and deprive 
them of their livings. About 2000 of the 
clergy, in one day, relinquished their cures ; 
and to tbe^ astonishment of the court, sacri- 
ficed tbeir*iiitcrcst to their religious tenets, 
Portified by society in their sufferings, they 
W'ere resolved to undergo atiy hardships, ra- 
ther than openly rciioiiiice those principles, 
Mrhich, on other occasions, they were so apt, 
from interest, to warp or elutle. The church 
enjoyed the pleasure of retalialion ; and even 
pushed, as usual, the vengeance farther than 
the offence. During the dominion of the par- 
liamentary party, a fifth of each living had 
been left to the ejected clergymen ; but this 
iiidulgenee, though at first insisted on by the 
house of peers, was now refused to the presby- 
terians. However difficult to conciliate peace 
among theologians, it was hoped by many, 
that some relaxation in the terms of commu- 


nion might have kept the presbyterians united 
to the cluii'ch, and have cured those ecclesias- 
tical factions which had lieen so fatal, and were 
still so dangerous. Bishoprics were offered 
to Calaroy, Baxter, and Reynolds, leaders 
among the presbyterians ; the last only could 
be^prevailed on to accept. Deaneries and other 
preferments were refused by many. 

DUNKIRK SOLD TO THE FRENCH. 

Til E next measure of the king has not had 
the good fortune to be justified by any party ; 
but is often eoiisidered, on what grounds I 
shall not determine, as one of the greatest 
mistakes, if not blemishes, of his reign. It is 
the sale of Dunkirk do the French. The par- 
simonious maxims of the parliament, and 
the liberal^ or rather careless disposition of 
Charles, were ill suited to each ofticr; and not- 
withstanding the supplies voted him, his trea^ 
sury was still very empty and mueli indebted. * 
He had secretly receivi'd the sum of 200,000 
crowns from France for the support of Portu- 
gal ; but the forces sent over to that country, 
and the Beds maintained in order to defend 
it, hud already cost the king that sum ; and 
together with it, near double Mie money which 
had been payed as the queen’s portion.® Tl^e 
time fixed for p|iyment of his sister’s portion 
to the duke of Orleans was apfroaching. Tan- 
giers, a fortress from w|iic4 great benefit was 
expected, was become aii*addi6onal burden to 
the crown; and Rutherford, who now com- 
manded ill Dunkirk, had increased the charge 
of that garrison to a hundred find twenty 
thousand pounds a-»jfiar. These considerations 
had such influeffee, not only on the^^iygi4uit 
even on Clarendon, that this uncorrupt minis- 
ter was the most forward to advise accepting 
a sum of money in lieu of a place which he 
thought the king, from the narrow state of his 
revenue, was no longer able to retain. By the 
treaty with Portugal it was stipulated that 
Dunkirk should never be yielded to the Spa- 
nianls: France was therefore the only pur^ 
chaser that remained. iVFlstrades was invited 
over by a letter from the chaueeHor himself in 
order to s;onclude the bargain. Nine hundred 
thousand pounds were demanded. One hun- 
dred thousand were offered. The English by 
degrees lowered their demand: the French 
raised their offer: and the bargain was con- 
cluded at 400,000 pounds. The artillery and 
stores were valued at a fifth of the sum.'® The* 
importance of this sale was not, at that time, 
sufficiently known, either abroad or at home.'* 
The French monarch himself, so fond of ac- 
quisitions, and so good a judge of his own in- 
terests, thought that he had made a bard bar- 
gain;'® and this sum, in appearance so small, 
was the utmost which he would allow his am- 
bassador to oiler. 
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DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE. 

Dec. 26. 

A NEW incident discovered such a glimpse 
of the king’s Ldniracter and principles, as, at 
first, the nation was somewhat at a loss howto 
interpret, hut such as subsequent events,^ by 
dcgrefs, rendered sufficiently plain and mani- 
fest. lie issued a declaration on pretence of 
mitigating the rigours eoiilaitied in the act of 
iiniforinity. After expressing liis firm resolution 
to observe the general indemnity, and to trust 
entiiely ti> the affections of his sulijccts, not 
to any military power, for the sup])ort of his 
throne, he mentioned the promises of liberty 
of conscience, contained in his di’clartition of 
Breda. And he suhjoitif^d, that, “ as in the 
first place he hail been ze alous to settle the 
uniformity of the church of EngV^nd, in dis- 
cipline, ceivrtionv, and government, and shall 
«*v(fr cuiistaiiCly m lintaiii it: so as for what 
concerns the pimaUies upon those who, living 
jieaceably, do not conform themst'hcs there- 
unto, through scruple and tcnd"rncss of mis- 
guided conscience, but modestly and without 
Bcaitdal perform their devotions in their own 
way, he should make it his special care, so far 
as in him lay, t'ithoul invading the freedom 
of parliament, to incline their wisdom next 
approaching sessions to concur with him in 
making some auch act for \hat purpose, as 
may enable him t(^ exercise, with a more uni- 
versal satisfactfun, l^nat power of dispensing 
which he conceived to lie inherent in him.” 
J^cre, a most important jirerogalive wa.s exer- 
cised by tha king ; but under such artful re- 
serves and limitations £ iflll^ht prevent the full 
of the claim, and Sviviate a breach 
fetween^Gim and his parliament. The foun- 
dation of this measure lay much deeper, and 
was of the utmost consequence. 

The king, during his exile, had imbibed 
strong prejudices iii favour of the catholic re- 
ligion ; and, .according to the most probable 
accounts, bad already been secretly reconciled 
in form to the church of Koine. The great 
teal, expressed by the parliamentary party 
against all papists, had always, from a spirit 
of opposition, inclined the court, nt^} all the 
royalists, to adopt more favourable sentiments 
towards that sect, which, through the whole 
coupse of the civil wars, had strenuously sup- 
ported the rights of the sovereign. The rigour 
too, which the king, during his abode in Scot- 
^land, had experienced from the prcshytcriaiis, 
disposed him to run into the other extreme, 
and to bear a kindness to the party most op- 
posite in its genius to the severity of those 
religionists. I'he solicitations and impor- 
tunities of the queen mother, the cout;igiuti 
of the company which he frequented, the view 
of a more splendid and courtly mode of wor- 
sbipi the holies of iiidulgeine in pleasure; all 


tliese causes operated powerfully on a young 
prince, whose careless and dissolute temper 
made him incapable of adhering closely to the 
principles of his early education. But if the 
thoughtless humour of Charles rendered him 
an easy convert to popery, the same dispusi- 
lion ever prevented the theological tenets of 
that sect from taking any fa.st hold of him. 
During his vigorous state of health, while his 
blood was warm and his spirits high, a con> 
tempt and disregard to all religion held pos- 
session of his mind; and he might more pro- 
perly be diMuiiniiKited a deist than a cntbolic. 
Hut in those revolutions of tt-mpi-r, when the 
loA'e of raillery gave place to reflection, and liis 
penetrating, but negligent,uiider.standiiig was 
clouded with fears and appreheiisioix, he had 
starts of more sincere coiivictipn ; and a sect, 
which alwaxs possessed his inclination, was 
then master of his judgment and opinion.''^ 
But though the king thus fluctuated, during 
his whole rcigu, betxveen irreligion, which he 
more openly proh'ssed, and popery, to which 
he retained a secret propensity, his brother, 
the duke of Yoik, bad zealously adopted all 
the iiriiiciples of that theologieal party. His 
eager Itunper and narrow understanding made 
him a thorough convert, without any reserve 
from interest, or doubts from reasoning and 
inquiry. By this appruaition to business he 
bad acquired a great aseeiidant over the king, 
who, though po.ssessed of more disceniment, 
was glad to throw the burden of aflairs on the 
duke, of whom he entertained little jealousy. 
On pretence of ea.sing the protestant tlis- 
seiiters, they agreed ujion a plan for introducing 
a neral toleration, and giving the catholics 
the free exercise of their religion; at least, 
the exercise of it in private houses. 'J'hc two 
hrothtrs saw with pleasure so numerous and 
popular a body of the clergy refuse conformity ; 
and it was hoped that, under shelter of their 
name, the small and hated sect of the catholics 
might meet with fax our and protection, 

166.1. But while the king pleaded his early 
promises of toleration, and insisted on many 
other plausible topics, the ])arlianK*nt, who sat 
a little after the deelaratiun was issued (18th 
Feb.), could by no means l>e satisfied with tins 
measure. The declared intention of easing the 
disseiiU*rs, and the secret purpose of favouring 
the catholics, were equally disagreeable to 
them ; and in these prepossessions they were 
encouraged by the king’s ministers themselves, 
particularly the cbancelloi*. The house of 
commons represented to the king, that his 
declaration of Breda contained no promise to 
the pre.sbyterians and other dissenters, but 
only an expression of his intentions, upon sup- 
position of the concurrence of parliament: 
that even if the non-conformists had been en- 
titled to plead a promise, they had intrusted 
this claim, as all their other rights and pri 
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vileges, to the house of commons, who were 
their representatives, and who now freed the 
king fnm that obligation: that it was not to 
be supposed that his majesty and the houses 
were so bound by that declaration as to be iii« 
capacitated from making any laws which might 
he contrary to it : that even at the king*s res* 
toration, there were laws of uniformity in force 
which could not be dispensed with but by act of 
parliament! and that the indulgence intended 
w'oiild prove most pernicious both to cbiirch 
and state, would Of>eii the door to schism, 
cnc'oorage faction, disturb the public peace, and 
«liscredit the wisdom of the legislature. The 
king did not think prop(T, after this remon- 
strance, to insist any farther at present on the 
pn)Jcct of iikdulgcnce. 

In ord4*r to dt^irive the catholics of all hopes, 
the two houses concurred in a remonstrance 
against them. The King gave a gracious aii- 
«\vtM*; thougli he scruph'd not to profess his 
gratitjule towards many of that persuasion, on 
account of their faithful services in his father's 
cause and in his own. A proclaiiiatioii, for 
form’s sake, was soon after issued against «fc- 
suits and Romish priests: hut care was taken, 
hv the very terms of it, to render it inetfectiial. 
1*he paiiiaiiieiit had allowed, that all foreign 
priests, hclonging to the two (piccns, should he 
exia pted, and tliat a permission for them to 
remain in England should still he granted. In 
the proelaination, the word J'nrci^n was pur- 
posely omitted ; and the queens were thereby 
aiitliori/ed to give prottu'tioii to as many Eng- 
lish priests as they should think proper. 

That the king might reap some advant.age 
from his compliances, however fallacious, he 
engaged the coiiuiions anew into an examina- 
tion Ilf his revenue, which, chiefly by the negli- 
gence ill levying it, had pnivcd, he said, much 
inferior to the public charges. Notwithstand- 
ing the price of Dunkirk, his debts, he com- 
plained, .amounted to a considerahle sum ; and 
to satisfy the commons that the money formerly 
granteil him had not been prodigally expended, 
he offered to lay before them the whole account 
of hisdisbu^ements. It is, however, agreed on 
all hands, Hiat the king, though during his 
hanishment he had managed his small and pre- 
carious income with great order and economy, 
had now much abated of these virtues, and was 
unable to make his royal revenues suflice for 
his exptmees. The commons, without entering 
into too nice a disquisition, voted him four 
subsidies ; and this was the last time that taxes 
were levied in that manner. 

Several laws were iua<le this session with re- 
gard to trade. The militia also came under 
consideration, and some rules were established 
for ordering and arming »t. It was enacted, 
that the king should have no power of keep- 
ing the militia under arms above fourteen days 
in the year. 7*he situation of this island, to- 


gether with its great naval power, has always 
occasioned other means of security, however 
requisite, to be much neglected among us : and 
the parliament showed here a very superfluous 
jealousy of the king’s strictness in disciplining 
the militia. The principles of liberty rather 
reouire a contrary jealousy. 

The earl of Rristors friendship with Claren- 
don, which bad subsisted with great intimacy 
during their exile and the distresses of the royal 
party, had been considerably impaired since 
the restoration, by the chancellors refusing 
his assent to some grants, whieh Bristol had 
ap[)lied for to a court lady : and a little after, 
the latter nobleman, agreeably to the impe- 
tuosity and indiscretion of his temper, broke out 
against the iniuis(e|^ in the most outrageous 
manner. He even entered a charge of treason 
against hiii^heforc the house of peers ; but had 
coiicertiHl his measures so imprudently, that 
the judges, when consulted, declared, tlfaf^ 
tu'ither for its matter nor its form, could the * 
charge be legally received. The articles indeed 
resemiile more the incoherent altercations of 
a passionate enemy, than a serious accusation, 
lit to l)e discussed by a court of judicature ; 
and Bristol himself was so ashamed of his 
conduct and defeat, that he ahseoiided during 
some time. Notwithstanding his line talents, 
his eloquence, hi|^ spirit, and his courage, he 
could never regain tlie character which he lost 
by this Inisty and precipj^at^ measure. 

DECLINE OF CLARENDON’S CREDIT. 

But though Clarendon was able te elude this 
rash assault, bis at court was sensibly 

declining ; andTn proportion as the kuigj( 2 Sy^ 
himself established on the throne, he began to 
alienate himself from a minister, whose cha- 
racter was so little suited to his own. Charles’s 
favour for tlie catholics was always opposed by 
Clarendon, public liberty was secured against 
all attempts of the over-zealous royalists, 
prodigal grants of the king were checked or 
refused, and the dignity of bis own character 
was so much consulted by the chancellor, that 
he made it an inviolable rule, as did aho his 
friend Si^itbaniptou, never to enter into any 
connexion with the royal mistresses. The king’s 
favourite was Mrs. Palmer, afterwards created 
dutchess of Cleveland; a woman prodigal, ra- 
pacious, dissolute, violent, revengeful. She 
Liled not in her turn to undermine Claren- 
don’s credit with bis master; and her success, 
was at this time made apparent to the whole 
world. Secretary Nicholas, the chancellor’s 
great friend, was removed from his place ; and 
sir Harry Beunet, his avowed enemy, was ad- 
vanced to that ofTice. Bennct was soon after 
created lord Arlington. 

Though the king’s conduct had hitherto, 
since his restoration, been, in the main, laud 
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able, men of penetration began to 
that those virtues by which he had at first so 
much dazzled and enchanted the nation, had 
great show, but not equal solidity. His good 
understanding lost much of its influence by his 
want of application ; his bounty was more the 
result of a facility of disposition, than any ge- 
nerosity of character; his social humour led 
him frequently to neglect his dignity ; his love 
of pleasure was not attended with proper sen- 
timent and decency; and while he seemed to 
bear a good-will to every one that approached 
him, he had a heart not very capable of friend- 
ship, and he had secretly entertained a very 
bad opinion and distrust of mankind. But 
above all, what sullied his character, in the 
eyes of good judges, was, his negligent ingrati- 
tude towards the unfortunate cavaliers, whose 
zeal and sufferings in the royaL cause had 
known no bounds. This conduct, however, 
1^ the king, may, from the circumstances of 
< bis situation and temper, admit of some ex- 
cuse ; at least of some alleviation. As he had 
been restored more by the efforts of his recon- 
ciled enemies than of his ancient friends, the 
former pretended a title to share his favour; 
and being, from practice, acquainted with 
public busiiies8,athey were better qualified to 


execute any trust committed to them. The 
king’s revenues were far from being large, or 
even equal to bis necessary expences ; and his 
mistresses, and the companions of his mirth 
and pleasures, gained, by solicitation, eveiy rts 
quest from his easy temper* The very poverty, 
to which the more zealous royalists had reduced 
themselves, by rendering them insignificant, 
made them unfit to support the kiiig^s mea- 
sures, and caused him to deem th^m a useless 
incumbrance. And as many false and ridicu- 
lous claims of merit were offered, his natural 
indolence, averse to a strict discussion or in- 
quiry, led him to treat them all with equal in- 
difference. The parliament took some notice 
of the poor cavaliers. Sixty thousand pounds 
were at one time distributed among them: 
Mrs. Lane also, and the Penderells, bad hand- 
some presents and pensions from the king. 
But the greater part of the royalists still re- 
mained in poverty and distress ; aggravated by 
the cruel disappointment in their sanguine 
hopes, and by seeing favour and preferment 
bestowed upon their most inveterate foes. With 
regard to the act of indemnity and oblivion, 
they universally said, that it was an act of in- 
demnity to the king’s enemies, and of oblivion 
to his friends. 
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1 Journiilit' vol. vUi. p. S4. 

S King Jamei'i Memoin. Thii prince 
Mys that Vrniicr'i inturreclioii fur* 
nUhe^ a rranon or pretence fur keeping 
ap the guards, nbirh were intciuied at 
fint to have liecn diabaiided widi the 
n«t of the army. 

S King .fatnei’i Memoin, 

4 Farl. Hut. vol. xxiii. p. 173. 

5 Cartels Auiwer to the liyiitanderi 
p. 7tf. 

e O’Katradeii. SStb of July, ICOl. Mr. 
Kalpb’a Histor>', vol. i. p I7(i. 

7 Carte^'Otwond,vol. ii. p. 254. 'Hiia ac* 
xouut •eemi better aiipported, than that 
in Ablancounh Memoin, that the chan* 
ecUor chieSy pushed the I'ortugueac al- 
liance. The iceret traniactiona of the 
court of England could not be aupposed 
to be much known to a French reiidcnt 
at Usbon • and whatever oppoaition the 
cbaucrllor might make, be would cer> 
tainij endeavour to conceal it from the 


quern and all her family, and even in 
die parliament and cunncil would sup- 
port the reiolution already taken. C/n* 
reudon hinurlf layr, in hu Menmiri, that 
he nteer either trpiwfd or yrwmtfd the 
i'orfugueie match- 

8 l.ord Lansdowne'a Deftnce of General 19 
Monk. Temple, vol. ii. p. 154. 

9 D’£s.radea, 17 th of Auguvt, iri(i2. 
There wua above half of 500, OUO pounds 
really paid as the queen's portion. 

10 D’Estrades, 2tst of August, 19th of 
September, iSfiS. 

11 It nppean, however, from many of 
D’Estrade's letten, particularly that of 
the 9^st of August, Itibl, that the king 
might have traiiaferred Ihinkirk to the 
fiarliament, who would not have rHused 
to bear the ehargiS of It, but were uii- 
williiig to give moury to the king for 
that purpose, llie king, on the other 
band, uas jealous lest the parliaiiieiit 
should aciinire any separate doiiiinion 


or Rutiioriiy in a branch of adminrsl ra- 
tion which sermril ao little to belong lo 
them : a proof that the government was 
not yet settled into that cum^iosiire and 
nioinol roiiHileme which is absolutely 
r«|ulHitr for eoiidiieting it. 

1(1. Srd of (tctulier, l()()9. The chief im* 
portoiiee indeed of Dunkirk to the Eng. 
lisb WHS, that it was able to dntrtsa 
their trade, when in the hands of tha 
French : but it was Lewis die !&lVth 
who first mude it a good sea port. If 
ever I'aiglaiid have occasion to tran«|M}rt 
armies to the cuntineiif^, it must be in 
supiiort of some ally whose towns siwiO 
to the same purpose as Dunkirk would, 
if in the hands of the English. 

13 Kennet’s Hegister, p. B5U. 

14 Tlic author eunfrases that the king*! 
zeal for popery was apt, at intervals, to 
go farther than is here supposed, as ap* 
pears from many passagN in James 
scconiFs Memoirs. 
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A NEW SESSION. March IG, 1GG4. 

P'l^HE nt'xt session of parliament discovered a 
J- coiiliiiuaiice of the same principles which 
had prevailed in all the foregoing. Monarchy 
and the church were still the objects of regard 
and affection. During no period of the present 
reign did this spirit more evidently pass the 
bounds of reason and moderation. 

The king, in his speech to the parliament, 
li.id ventured openly to demand a repeal of the 
triennial act ; and he even went so far as to 
declare that, notwithstanding the law, he never 
would allow any parliament to be assembled by 
the mctliods prescribed in that statute. The 
parliament, without taking oireiice at this de- 
claration, repealed the law; and, in lieu of all 
the securities formerly provided, satisfied them- 
selves with a general clause, “ that parliaments 
should not be interrupted above three years at 
the most.'* As the English parliament had now 
raised itself to be a regular check and control 
ni»oii royal power, it is evident that they ought 
still to have preserved a regular security for 
their m(‘eting, and not have trusted entirely to 
the good-will of the king, who, if ambitious or 
enterprising, had so little reason to be pleased 
with these assemblies. Before the end of 
Charles's reign, the nation had occasion to feel 
very sensibly the effects of this repeal. 

By the act of uniformity, every clergyman, 
who should officiate without being properly 
qualified, was punishable by fine and imprisori- 
nieiit ; but, this security was not thought suffi- 
cient for tb^chiirch. It was now enacted, that 
wherever five persons above those of the same 
household should assemble in a religious con- 
gregation, every one of them was liable, for the 
first offence, to be imprisoned three months, or 
pay five pounds; for the second, to lie iinpri- 
boiicd six months, or pay ten pounds; and for 
the third, to be transported seven years, or pay 
a hundred pounds. The parliament had only 
in their eye the malignity of the sectaries : they 
should have carried their attention farther, to 
the chief cause of that malignity, the restraint 
under which they laboured. 

'I'he commons likewise passed a vote, that 
the wrongs, dishonours, and indignities, offered 
to the English by the subjects of the United 


Provinces, were the greatest obstructions to all 
fori'ign trade ; and they promised to assist the 
king with their lives and fortunes in asserting 
the rights of his crown, against all opposition 
whatsoever. This VWas the first open step 
towards the Dutch war. We must explain the 
causes and fhotives of this measi^e. 

• 

RUPTURE WITH HOLLAND. * . 

That close union and confederacy, which, 
during a course of near seventy years, has sub- 
sisted, almost without interruption or jealousy, 
l>ctwccii England and Holland, is not so much 
founded on the natural unaltej^ble interests of 
tln^e states, as on their terror of the growing 
power of the French monarch, who, without 
their combinatiofl, it is appr^ended, would 
soon extend his dominion over Europe. In the 
first years of Charless's yhen the ambi- 

tious genius of Lewis bad not, as yet, displayed 
itself, and when the great force of his people 
was, in some measure, unknown ev^n tothem- 
selvt's, the rivalship n^L^nimerce, not cheeked 
by any other jq^lousy or apprehension, had in 
England begotten a violent comity agUKttrHif^ 
neighbouring republic. 

Trade was beginning, among the English, to 
be a matter of general concern ; but notwith- 
standing all their efforts and advantages, their 
commerce seemed hitherto to stand upon a 
footing, ^hich was somewhat precarious. The 
Dutch, who by industry and frugality were 
enabled to undersell them in every market, 
retained possession of the must lucrative 
branches of commerce ; and the English mer- 
chants hfid the mortification to find that adl 
attempts to extend their trade were still turned, 
by the vigilance of their rivals, to their loss and 
dishonour. Their indignation increased, when 
they considered the superior naval power of 
England ; the bravery of her officers and sea- 
men, her favourable situation, which enabled * 
her to intercept the whole Dutch commerce. 
By the prospect of these ailvantages they were 
strongly prompted, from motives less just than 
political, to make war upon the States ; and at 
once to ravish from them by force what thqr 
could not obtain, or could obtain but slowly^ 
by superior skill and industiy. 
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The earelosjs unambitious temper of Charles 
rendered him little capable of forming so viist a 
project as that of engrossing the commerce and 
n,1val power of Europe ; yet could he not re- 
main altogether insensible to such obvious and 
such teni])tiiig prospects. His genius, happily 
turned towards mechanics, had inclined him to 
study naval affairs, which, of all branched of 
business, he both loved the most and undei-stood 
the l)est. Though the Dutch, during his exile, 
had expressed towards him more civility and 
friendship than he had received from any other 
foreign power ; the Louvestein or aristocratic 
faction, whicli at this time ruled the eoinmoii- 
wealth, had fallen into close union with France ; 
and could that party be subdued, he might 
hope that his nephew, ^the young ])rincc of 
Orange, would be reinstated in the authority 
possessed by his ancestors, and wopld bring the 
States to a dependence under England. His 
iiifftrow revenues made it still requisite for him 
to study the humours of his people, which now 
ran violently towards war ; and it has been sus- 
pected, tbougb the suspicion was not justified 
by the event, that the hopes of diverting some 
of the supplies to his private use were not 
overlooked by this necessitous monarch. 

The duke of 4.^>rk, more active ami enter- 
prising, pushed more eagerly the war with Hol- 
land. IJc desired aii opportunity of distin- 
guishing himse/f: he loved to cultivate com- 
merce : he was at the head of a new' African 
company, whof.e trade was extremely cheeked 
by the settlements of the Dutch : and perhaps 
the religious prejudices, by which that prince 
was always* so much governed, began even so 
early to instil into birfi th! antipathy against a 
l ^roj ^sjtant commonwealth, tlfc bulwark of the 
rHormdtion. Clarendon and Southampton, 
observing that the nation was not supported by 
any foreign alliance, were averse to hostilities j 
but their credit was now on the decline. 

By these concurring motives, the court and 
parliament were both of them incyned to a 
Dutch war. The parliament w;is prorogued 
without voting supplies (l7thMay); but as 
they had been induced, without any open 
application from tbe crown, to pass that vote 
above- inentioued against tbe Dutch /eucroacdi- 
meuts, it was reasonably considered as suffieieiii 
sanction for the vigorous measures which were 
resolved on. 

Downing, tbe English minister at tbe Hague, 
a man of an insolent impetuous temper, pre- 
^ sented a memorial to tbe States, containing a 
list of those depredations, of which tbe English 
complained. It is remarkable, that all tbe 
pretended depredations preceded the year 1662, 
when a treaty of league and alliance had been 
renewed with the Dutch ; and these complaints 
were then thought either so ill grounded or 
so frivolous, that they bad not been men- 
tioned in the treaty. Two ships alone, the 


Bonaventure and the Good-hope, had been 
claimed by the English; and it was agreed 
that the claim should be prosecuted by thu 
ordinary course of justice. The States had con- 
signed a sum of money in case the cause should 
be decided against them ; but the matter was 
still in depoiidciicc. Cary, who was intrusted 
by the proprietors with the management of the 
law-suit for the Bonaventure, had resolved to 
accept of thirty thousand pounds, which were 
offered him ; but was hindered by Downing, 
who told him, that the claim was a matter of 
slate between the tw'o nations, not a concern 
of private persons.' 'I’hesc circumstances give 
us no favouraldc idea of the justice of the 
English pretensions. 

Charles coufiiied not himself to memorials 
and remonstrances. Sir Robert Holmes was se- 
cretly dispatched with a squadron oftweiity.tao 
ships to tlie coast of Afrieta. He not only ex- 
pelled the Dutch from (.'ape (!!orse, to which the 
English haJ some pretensions: he likewise 
seized tin* Dutch settlements of Cape Verde and 
the isle of (ioree, together with several ships 
trading on that ro:ist. And having sailed to 
America, he possessed himself of Nova Belgia, 
since called New York; a territory which 
James th<‘ first had given hy patent to the 
earl of Sterling, but which had iie\er been 
planted hut hy the H<dlaiiders. When the 
States Wnnplained of these hostile measures, 
the king, unwilling to avow what he could not 
well justify, pretended to be totally ignorant of 
Holmes’s enti’rprise. He likewise confined that 
admiral to the Tower ; hut some tiiiiu after 
released him. 

The Dutch, finding th.at their applications 
for redress were likely to be eluded, and that 
a ground of quarrel was industriously sought 
for hy the English, began to arm with diligciiee. 
They even exerted, with some precipitation, 
an act of vigour, w hich hastened on the rupture. 
Sir John Lawson and ile Kuyter had been sent 
with combined squadrons into the Mediter- 
ranean, in order to chastise the piratical states 
on the coast (d* Barbary ; and the time of their 
separation and return was now approaching. 
The Slates secretly dispatched adders to de^ 
Ruyter, that he should take in provisioiiS^t 
Cadiz ; and sailing towards the coast of Guinea, 
should retaliate on the English, and put the 
Dutch in possession of those settlements, 
whence Holmes had expelled t hein. De Ruyter, 
having a considerabl** forec on hoard, met with 
no opposition in Guinea. All the new acqui- 
sitions of the English, except cape Corse, were 
recovered from them. They were even dis- 
possessed of some old settlements. Such of 
their ships as fell into his hands were seized hy 
de Ruyter. That admiral sailed to America, ll# 
attacked Barbadoes, hut was repulsed. He af- 
terwards committed hostilities in Long Island. 

Meanwhile, the English preparations for war 
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were advancing with vigour and industry. The 
king had received no supplies from parliament; 
but by his own funds and creilit he was enabled 
to e(|uip a fleet: the city of London lent him 
100,000 pounds ; the spirit of the iiatitm se- 
conded his arinaineiits : he himself went from 
port to port, inspecting with great diligence, 
and encouraging the work : and in a little time 
the English navy was put in a formidable con- 
dition. Eight hundred thousand pounds* are 
said to have been expended on this armament. 
When Lawson arrived, and communicated hts 
su.spicion of dcRuyter^s etiterprisc, orders were 
issued for seizing all Dutch ships; and 135 fell 
into the hands of the English. 'I'hcse wi*re 
not dclared prizes, till afterwards, when war 
was proclaimed. 

A NEW SESSION. Nor, 24. 

Thf. parliament, when it met, granted a 
supply, the largest by far that had ever hei-n 
given to a king of England, yet scarcely suffi- 
cient for the present undertaking. Near two 
millions and a half were voted to be levied by 
quarterly payments in three years. The avidity 
of the iiKTchants, together with the gri^at 
prospect of siict'ess, had animated the whole 
nation against the Dutch. 

A great alteration was made this ^cssion in 
the method of taxing the clergy. In ;l.luiost all 
the other inouarcides of Europe, the assetuhlies, 
whose eousent was formerly requisite to the 
inacting of laws, were composed of three 
estates, the clcM'gy, (he nobility, and the com- 
iiioiialty, whi(‘h formed so many members of 
the political body, of whicli the king was con- 
sidered as the head. In England too, the par- 
liament was always represented as consisting 
of three estates ; hut their separation was never 
80 distinct as in other kingdoms. A coiivo- 
ciition, howcvei, had usually sat at the same 
time with the parliament; though they pos- 
sessed not a negative voice in the passing of 
laws, and assumed no other temporal power 
than that of imposing taxes on the clergy. By 
reason of ^icclesiastical preferments, which he 
could bestM»w the king's influence over the 
church was more considerable than over the 
laity; so that the subsidies, granted by the 
convocation, were commonly greater than those 
which were voted by parliament. The church, 
therefore, was not displeased to depart tacitly 
from the right of taxing herself, and allow the 
commons to lay impositions on »'cclesiastical 
revenues, as on the rest of the kingdom. In 
recompense, two subsidies, which the convo- 
cation had formerly granted, were remitted ; 
and the parochial clergy were allowed to vote 
at elections. Thus the church of England 
niade a barter of power for profit. Their con- 
vocation.s, having become insignificant to the 
crown, have been much disused of late years. 
VoL. II. 


The Dutch saw, with the utmost regret, a 
war approaching, whence they might dread 
the most fatal consequences, hut which afforded 
no prospect of advantage. I'hey ti ied every 
art of negotiation before they would come to 
extrciiiities. Their measures were at that time 
directed by John de Wit, a minister equally 
eminent lor greatness of mind, for capacity, 
and fur integrity. Though moderate in his 
private depurtiiient, he knew how to adopt in 
his public cuiinsels that magnanimity, which 
suits the minister of a great .state. It was ever 
his maxim, that no independent government 
should yield to aiiutlier any evident point of 
veasoii or equity ; and that ail such concessions, 
so far from preventing war, served to no other 
purpose than to provoke fresh claims and 
insults. By his nianagciucnt a spirit of union 
wiLS presqrveu in all the provinces ; great 
sums were levied; and a iiavjTwas cqui|^>ed, 
composed of larger ships than the Dutch lAd 
ever built before, and able to cope with the 
fleet of England. 

1(»()5. As soon as certain intelligence arrived 
of de Ruyter's enterprises, Clmrles declared war 
agiiiiist the States. (22iul Feb.) Mis fleet, 
eonsisting of 114 sail, besides fire-ships and 
ketches, was eoiiiinaiidcd hy^he duke of York, 
and under him by prince Rupert and the earl 
of Sandwich, ^t had about 22,000 men on 
hoard. Ohdam, who was adnflral of the Dutch 
na\y, of nearly etpial (i^rc#, declined not the 
combat, hi the heat of action, when engaged 
in close figlit with the duke of York, Obdam’s 
ship blew' up. This accident much discouraged 
the Dutch, who fled towanls thefl’ own co;tst. 
Tromp alone, son urTTje famous admiral killed 
during the foffiicr war, bravely sust^<«*JL£Slii|h 
his squadron the efforts of the English, and 
protected the rear of his countrymen. The 
vanquished had nineteen ships sunk and taken 
(3rd June). I’lie victors lost only one. Sir 
John Lawson died soon after of his wounds. 

It is tfiffirmed, and with an appearance of 
reason, that this victory might have been ren- 
derf'd more complete, had not onters been 
issued to slacken sail by Brounkcr, one of the 
duke's hed-chamber, who pretended authority 
from 1 ms master. The duke disclaiiiicd the 
orders; hut Brounker never was sufliciently 
punished for his temerity.- It is allowed, how- 
ever, that the duke behaved with great bravery 
during the action. He was long in the tbick<‘ 
est of the fire. The earl of Falmouth, lord 
Muskerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by onis 
shot at his side, ami covered him ail over with 
their brains and gewe. And it is iiu||likely, that, 
in a pursuit, where even persons of inferior 
station, and of the most cowardly disposition, 
acquire courage, a commander should feel his 
spirits to flag, and should turn from the back 
of an enemy, whose face he had not been afraid 
to encounter. 

G <i 
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This disaster threw the Dutch into coiislcr- 
nation, and determined de Wit, who was the 
soul of their councils, to exert his militaiy 
capacity, in order to support the declining 
courage of his countrymen. He went on board 
the fleet, which he took under his command; 
and he soon remedied all those disorders which 
had been occasioned by the late misfortune. 
The genius of this man was of the most ex- 
tensive nature. He quickly became as much 
master of naval affairs, as if he had from his 
infancy been educated in thtun ; and he even 
made improvements in some parts of pilotage 
and sailing, beyond what men expert in those 
arts had ever been able to attain. 

RUITURE WITD FRANCE. 

The misfortunes of the Dutch f'eterniined 
thejr allies to 'ket for their assistance and sup- 
port. The king of France was engaged in a 
defensive alliance with the States ; but as his 
naval force was yet in its infancy, he was ex- 
tremely aveise, at that time, from entering 
into a war with so formidable a power as Eng- 
land. He long tried to mediate a peace be- 
tween the States, and for that purpose sent 
an embassy to L<Aidon, which returiictl without 
effecting any thing. Lord Hollis, the English 
ambassador at Paris, endeayoured to draw 
over Lewis to the side of Eiigland ; and, in 
his master’s name,, made him the must tempt- 
ing offers, (di.il'les ^as content to abandon 
all the Spanish Low Countries to the French, 
without pretending to a foot of ground for 
himself ; pr/bided Lewis would allow him to 
pursue his ad%aijtages’^’’j?4ainst the Dutch.* 
j^ut ^French monarch, tliohgh the con- 
quest of that valuable territory was the chief 
object of his ambition, rt'Jectcd the offer as 
contrary to his interests : he thought, that if 
the English had once established an uijcon- 
trolable doininioi] over the sea and over com- 
merce, they would soon lie able to render his 
acquisitions a dear purchase to him. When 
de Lioniie, the French secretary, assured Van 
Beuningheu, ambassador of the States, that 
this offer had been pressed on his master during 
six months ; 1 can readily Ixdieve it,!* replied 

the Dutchman ; ** 1 am sensible that it is the 
interest of England.’*^ 

Such were the established maxims at that 
time with regard to the interests of princes. 
It must however be allowed, that the politics 
/}f Charles, in making this otfer, were not a 
little hazardous. The extreme weakness of 
2$paiii would Jjave rendered the French con- 
quests easy md itif&Uihle; hut the vigour of 
the Dutch, it might be foreseen, would make 
the success of the English much more preca- 
rious. And even were the naval force of Hol- 
land totally annihilated, the ac({uii»ition of 
the Dutch ri^ntioerce to England could not he 


relied on as a certain consequence; nor is 
trade a constant attendant of power, but de- 
pends on many other, and some of them very 
delicate, circumstances. 

Though the king of France was resolved to 
support the Hollanders in that unequal contest 
in which they were engaged ; yet he protracted 
his declaration, and employed the time in 
naval preparations, both in the ocean and the 
Mediterranean. The king of Denmark mean- 
while was resolved not to remain an idle spec- 
tator of the contest between the maritime 
fK> Wei'S. *rhe part which he acted was the 
most extraordinary : he made a secret agree- 
ment with Charles to seize all the Dutch ships 
in his harbours, and to share the spoils with 
the English, provided they would assist him 
in executing this measure. Ip order to in- 
crease his prey, he perfidiously invited the 
Dutch to take shelter in his ports ; and accord- 
ingly the East India fleet, very richly laden, 
had put into Bergen. Sandwich, who now 
commanded the English navy (the duke liavin" 
gone ashore), dispatched sir Thomas Tiddimaii 
with a squadron to attack them ; but whether 
from the king of Denmark’s delay in sending 
onlers to the governor, or, what is more pro- 
hahh‘, from his avidity in endeavouring to en- 
gross the whole booty, the English admiral, 
though he behaved with great bravery, failed 
of his purpose. The Danish governor fired 
upon him, and the Dutch, having had leisure 
to fortiiy themselves, made a gallant resist, 
ance (3rd Aug.) 

RUPTURE WITH DENMARK. 

The king of Denmark, seemingly ashamed of 
his conduct, concluded with sir Gilbert Talbot, 
the English envoy, an offensive alliance against 
the States; and at the veiy same time, his resi- 
dent at the Hague, by hi.s orders, concluded an 
offensive alliance against England. To tliis 
latter alliance he adhered, firohably from jea- 
lousy of the iiK'reasing naval power of Eng- 
land ; and he seized aud confiscated all the 
English ships in his harbours. *]^his was a 
seiibihle check to the advantages wlreh Charles 
had obtained over the Dutch. Nut only'^ 
blow was given to the English commerce ; the 
king of Denmark’s naval force was also con- 
siderable, and threatened every moment a con- 
j unction with the Hollanders. That prince 
stipulated to assist his ally with a fleet of thirty 
sail; aud he received in return a yearly sub- 
sidy of ],50n, ()()() crowns, of which 300,000 
were paid hy France. 

The king endeavoured to counterbalance 
these confederacies hy acquiring new friends 
and allies. He had dispatched sir Richard 
Fanshaw into Spain, who met with a very cold 
receptkm. That monarchy was sunk into a 
state of weakness, aud was menaced with an 
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invaRion from France; yet could not any 
motive prevail with Philip to enter into cordial 
friendship with England. Charles’s aUiance 
with Portugal, the detention of Jamaica and 
Xangiers, the sale of Dunkirk to the French; 
all these oifences sunk so deep in the mind of 
the Spanish monarch, that no motive of in- 
terest was sufficient to outweigh them. 

The bishop of Munster was the only ally that 
(Charles could acquire. I'his prelate, a man of 
restless enterprise and ambition, had enter- 
tained a violent animosity against the States; 
and he was easily engaged, hy the promise of 
Rtibsidies from England, to in.ake an incursion 
on that repiihlie. With a tuinnltuary army of 
near 20,000 men, he invaded her territories, 
and met with weak resistance. The land- forces 
of the States were as feeble and ill -governed, .as 
their flei'ts were gallant and formfdthle. Hut 
after his committing gre.at ravages in several of 
the provinces, a stop was put to the progress of 
this warliU(‘ prelate. He had not nnlitary skill 
suiTieient to improve the advantages which 
fortune had pul into his hands: the Ling of 
France sent a body of (lOOO mtm (<» oppose him : 
subsidies were not regularly remitted liim from 
England ; and many of his troops deserted for 
want of pay: the eh'ctor of Hraiideiiburgh 
threatened him with an invasion in his own 
state: and on the whole, he was'glAd to eon- 
chide a peace under the ntediatiou of France. 
On the first surmise of his intentions, sir 
William Temple was sent from London with 
money to fix him in his htrnier alliance ; but 
found that he arrived too late. 

The Dutch, encouraged by all these f.ivour- 
alile cireuiiislanoes, coiitiiiueil resolute to exert 
themselves to ihe utmost in tlieirown defence. 
De Kiiytcr, their great admiral, was ariivt’d 
from his expedition to Guinea: their Indian 
fleet was come home in safety ; their harbours 
were crowded with merchant ships: faction Jit 
home was appeased : the young princ*e of 
Orange had put himself under the tuition of the 
States of HolLwl, and of tie Wit, their pen- 
sionary, who executed his trust with honour and 
fidelity: ^id the animosity, which the Hol- 
'aiiders entertained against the attack of the* 
English, so unprovoked, as they thought it, 
inatle them thirst for revenge, and hope for 
better success iu their next enterprise. Such 
vigour was exerted iu the coinnion cause, that, 
in order to man the fleet, all merchant ships 
were prohibited to sail, and even the fisheries 
were suspended.^ 

The English likewise continued in the same 
disposition, thoiigli another more grievous cala- 
mity had joined itself to that of war. The 
plague bad broken out in London ; and that 
with such violence, as to cut off, in a year, 
near 90,000 inhabitants. The king was obliged 
to summon the parliament at Oxford flOth 
October) . 


FIVE-MILE ACT. 

A Good agreement still subsisted between 
the king and parliament. They, on tkieir part, 
unanimously voted him the supply demanded, 
twelve hundr(‘d and fifty thousand pounds, to 
pe levied in two years by monthly assessments. 
And he, to gratify iheiu, p.issed the five-mile 
act, which had given oer'a-^ion to grievous and 
not unjust eumpiaints. The ehureh, under pre* 
tence of guarding monarchy against its inve- 
terate enemies, persevered iu the project of 
wreaking her own enmity against the non- 
conformists. It w'as enacted, that no dissenting 
te;teher whc» took not the iion-resistanee oath 
above nientioiied, should, except upon the 
lYiafI, come withifl live miles of any cor]3o- 
ratiori, or of any place, where he had preached 
after the ^ct of oblivion. I’hg penalty was a 
fine of fifty pounds, and six montlis* impfisyii- 
ticnt. Hy ejecling the noii-conformiug clerg|r 
from their churche.s, and prohibiting all sepa- 
rate congregatiims, tln*y had been rendered 
iiieapahle of gaining any livelihood hy their 
s)Miitual profession. Ami now, under colour of 
removing them from places where their in- 
fluence might be dangerous^ an expedient was 
fallen upon to deprive them of all means ofsub- 
sistenee. Had nut the spirit of the nation 
undergone a cK!liige, these vjjolences were pre- 
ludes to the most furious persecution. 

However prevalent Ijic* hierarchy, this law 
.lid not paNS without opposition. Besides 
several pi*ers, attached to the old parliamentaryr 
party, Southampton himself, though Claren- 
don’s great friend, <;Mqpressed his disapproKatiun 
of these mea^res. Hut the church party, not 
di.scoii raged with this i>ppo5ition, WiVhi^R^d 
into the house of romnions a bill for imposing 
the oath of nun-reslstanee on the whole natifin. 
It was rejected only hy Ihri'e voices. The 
parliament, after a short session, was pro- 
rogued (,31st Oet.) 

SEA-FIGHT OF FOUR DAYS. 

IGGG. A FTP.il France had declared war, 
England was evidently overmatched in force. 
Yet she possessed this advantage by her situ- 
ation, that she lay between the fleets of her 
enemies, and might be able, by speedy and 
well-concerted operations, to prevent their 
junction. Hut such was the unhappy conduct 
of her commanders, or such the want of intel- 
ligence in her ministers, that this circuu^* 
stance turned rather to her prejudice. I.»ewi8 
had given orders to the dukc‘ of Beaufort, 
his admiral, to sail from Toulon; and the 
French squadron, under his oomniand, consibt- 
iiig of above forty sail,^ was now couitnuiily 
supposed to be entering the channel. The 
Dutch fleet, to the number of seventy-six sail, 
was at sea, under the coiniuand of de Ruyter 
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and Tromp, in order to join him. The duke 
of Albemarle and prince Rupert commanded 
the English fleet, which exceeded not seventy- 
four sail. Albemarle, who, from his successes 
under the protector, bad too much learned to 
despise the enemy, proposed to detach prince 
Rupert with twenty ships, in order to oppose 
the duke of Beaufort. Sir Georj'e Ayscuc, well 
acquainted with the bravc'ry and conduct of 
de Ruyter, protested ajcainst the temerity of 
this resolution : but Albemarle's authority 
prevailed. The remainder of the Knglish set 
sail to pve battle to the Dutch ; who, seeing 
the enemy advance quickly upon them, cut 
their cables, and prepared fur the combat. The 
battle that ensued is one of the most memorable 
that wc read of in story; >0helber we consider 
its long^ duration, or the desperate courage with 
which it was fought. Alheinarlc iViadc here 
sumr atonement by his valour for the rashness 
^qf^the attempt. No youth, animated by glory 
and ambitious hopes, could exert himself more 
than did this man, who was now in the de- 
cline of life, and who had reached the sutn- 
init of honours. Wc shall not enter minutely 
into particulars. It will he suflicient to men- 
tion the chief events of each da>'s engage- 
ment. 

Ill the first day ('June 1), sir \Vm. Berkeley, 
vice-admiral, leading the vaK', fell into the 
thickest of the enemy, was overpowered, 
and his ship taken? ,Mc hlnisblf was found 
dead in his cabin, all covered with blood. The 
English had the weather-gage of the enemy ; 
but as the wi^id blew so hard, that they could 
not use their lower t lr-»^ they derived but 
small advantage from this circu|MStance. The 
however, fell chiefly on their sails 
and rigging ; and few ships were sunk or much 
damaged. Chain-shot w,'is at that time a new 
invention ; commonly attrihuied to dc Wit. 
Sir John Harman exerted hinjs<‘lf extremely 
on this day. 7'he Dutch admiral, Evertz, was 
killed in engaging him. Darkness pui'ced the 
combatants. 

The second day, the wind was somewhat 
fallen, and the coml>at became more steady 
and more terrible. The English now found, 
that the greatest valour cannot compensate the 
superiority of numbers, against an enemy who 
is well conducted, and who is nut defective in 
courage. De Ruyter and Van Tromp, rivals 
in glory and enemies from faction, exerted 
themselves in emulation of each other; and 
(k; Ruyter had the advantage of disengaging 
and saving his antagonist, who had been sur- 
rounded by the English, and was in the must 
imminent danger. Sixteen fresh ships joined 
the Dutch fleet during the action ; and the 
English were so shattered, that (heir fighting 
sbifHi were reduced to twenty-eight, and they 
found themselves obliged to retreat towards 
tbetr own coast. The Dutch followed them. 


and were on the point of renewing the combat, 
when a calm, which came a little before night, 
prevented the engagement. 

Next morning, the English were obliged to 
continue their retreat ; and a proper disposition 
was made for that purpose. The shattered 
ships were ordered to stretch a-head; and 
sixteen of the most entire followed them in 
good order, and kept the enemy in awe. 
Alhf^marle himself closed the rear, and pre- 
sented an undaunted coiiiiteiiaiice to his vic- 
torious f(»es. l^he carl of Ossory, son of 
Ormond, a gallant youth, who sought honour 
and experience in ever}' action throiigliout 
Europe, was then on hoard the admiral. Albe- 
marle confessed to him his inteiitiun rather to 
blow up his ship and perish gloriously, than 
yield to the enemy. Ossory ar,qdauded this 
desperate resolution. 

About two o'clock, the Dutch had come up 
with their enemy, and were ready to renew the 
fight; when a new fleet was descried from the 
south, crowding all their sail to reach the scene 
of action. Tlic Dutch flattered thcniselvcs 
that Beaufort was arrived, to cut oft’ the re- 
treat of the vanquished: the English hoped 
that prince Rupert had come, to turn the scale 
of action. Albemarle, who had received intel- 
ligence of the prince's approiieh, bent his course 
towards Vim. Diihappily, sir (ieorge Ayscue, 
in a ship of a hundred guns, the largest in the 
fleet, struck on the Galloper sands, and (‘ould 
receive no assistance from h'is friends, who were 
hastening to join the reinforeement. He could 
not even reap the consolation of perishing with 
honour, and revenging his death (ui his ene- 
mies. They were preparing fireships to att:ick 
him, and he was obliged to strike. The Eng- 
lish sailors, sc;eing the necessity, with ut- 
most indignation surrendered theinselvts j>ri- 
soiiers. 

Albemarle and prince Rupert were now de- 
termined to face the enemy; and next inurniiig 
the battle began afresh, with mure c^qual force 
than ever, and with e(|Ual valour. After long 
cannonading, 1 he fleets came to aclo.se eoinhat ; 
which was continued with great vioj.*ncc, till 
.parted by a mist. The English retired fir>.t 
into their harbours. 

Though the English, by their obstinate cou- 
rage, reaped the chief honour in this engage- 
nictit, it is somewhat uncertain who obtained 
the victory. The Hollanders took a few ships, 
and having some appearances of advantage, 
expressed their satisfaction by all the signs of 
triumph and rejoicing. But as the English 
fleet was repaired in a little time, and |Uit to 
sea mure formidable than ever, together with 
many of those ships which the Dutch hud 
boasted to have burned or destroyed; all 
Europe saw, that those two brave nations were 
engaged in a contest, which was nut likelyt 
either side, to prove decisive. 
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VICTORY OF THE ENGLISH. July 45. 

It was the conjunction alone of the French, 
that could give a decisive superiority to the 
patch. In onSerto facilitate this conjunction, 
de Kiiyter, having repaired his fleet, po.'^ted 
hiinseif at the mouth of the Thames. The* 
English, under prince Rupert and Albemarle, 
were not long in coming to the attack. The 
jiuinhcrs of each fleet amounted to about 
eighty sail ; and the valour and experience of 
the commanders, as well as of the seamen, rt*n- 
dered the engagement fierce and oh..tiniite. 
Sir Thomas Alkn, who commanded the white 
s(|nadron of the English, attaeked the Dutch 
van, which he CMitirely routed; and he killed 
the three adniiraU who coniniaiided it. Van 
'I'romp engage<l sir Jeremy Smith ; and during 
tlie lieat of acflioii, he w:ls scparatcMl from de 
Kill ter and the main body, whether by accident 
or design was never certainly known. De 
Rnyter, with eoiidiict and valour, maintained 
the combat against the main body of the Eng- 
liih; and though overpovveied by numbers, 
kept his station, till night ended the eiigage- 
iiK'iit. Next day, finding the Dutch fleet scat- 
tered and discouraged, Ins high spirit submitted 
to a retreat, wliieb yet he eoiidueted withsueh 
skill, as to reiuler it eijually hunoutahle to 
himself as the greatest vi<*tory. Full of indig- 
nation, Iioweier, at yielding the siipofiority to 
the enemy, he frequently exelaitned, ** My 
(iod ! what a wri.-tch am I } among so many 
tiiousund hiiliets, is tluTc not one to put ati end 
to my uiiserahlc life?” One de Witte, his son- 
in-law, who stood near, exhorted him, since 
he .sought death, to turn upon the English, 
and render his life a dear purchase to the 
victors. But de Ruyter esteemed it inure 
worthy a brave man to ]u‘rsevere to the utter- 
iinxst, and, as long as possible, to render ser- 
vice to his country. All that night and next 
day, the English pressed upon the rear of the 
Dutf‘h ; and it was chiefly by the redoubled 
clVorts of de Ruyter, that tlie latter saved 
themselves in their harljours. 

'riie loss .sustained by the Hollanders in this 
action wa» not very considerable ; but as vio- 
l^nt aniiiiAsities had broken out between the 
two admirals, who engaged all the ofljoers on 
one .side or other, the consternation, which 
took place, was great .among the provinces. 
Troiiip’s commission was at hist taken from 
him ; blit though several cujitains had misbe- 
haved, they were so efleciually protected by 
their friends in the niagist racy of the towns, 
that most of them escaped punishment, many 
were still eontiuued in their commands. 

The Englihh now rode incontestable masters 
of the sea, and insulted the Dutch iu their 
Inirhuurs. A detachmciit under Holmes was 
sent into the road of Vlie, and burned a hun- 
dred and forty inercbautincu, two men of 


war, together with Brandaris, a large and rich 
village on the coast. The Dutch merchants, 
who lost by this enterprise, uniting themselves 
to the Orange faction, exclaimed against an 
administration, which, they pretended, had 
brought such disgrace and ruin on their 
country. None but the firm and intrepid 
ipiiid of de Wit could have supported itself 
under such a complication of calamities. 

The king of France, apprehensive that the 
Dutch would sink under their misfortunes ; at 
least, that deWit, his friend, might be dispos- 
sessed of the administration, hastened the 
advance of the duke of Beaufoii:. The Dutch 
fleet lik(‘\vi.se was again equipped ; and, under 
the command of de Ruyter, cruised near the 
straits of Dover. Friiice Rupert with the 
English navy, now Stronger than ever, came 
full .sail upon them. The Dutch admiral 
thought proper to decline tl)f‘ combat, and 
retired into St. John's road near Bulluigne. 
Here he sheltered himself, both from t^i^ 
English, and from a furious storm whirh arose. 
Prince Rupert too was obliged to retire into 
St. Helens ; where be stayed some time, iii 
order to repair the damages which he had sus- 
tained. Meanwhile the duke of Bi^aufort pro- 
ceeded up the channel, am^ passed the Eng- . 
lisli fleet unpcrceived ; but he did nut find the 
Dutch, as he cMiected. De Ruyter Imd been 
seized with a fdrer : inajiy o^ the chief olficers 
had fallen into sickness ; a contagious distem- 
per was spread throngjli ^h% fleet : and the 
States thouirht it necessaiy to recall them 
into their harbours, before the enemy could 
be refitted. I'he French king, anxious for his 
navy, which, with s<;Mnuch care and iiidustiy, 
he had lalcly^milt, dispat died orders to Beau- 
fort, to make the best of his 
That admiral had again the good fortune to 
pass the English. One ship alone, the Ruby, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

FIRE OF LONDON. Sept. 3. 

While the war continued without any de- 
cisive success on either side, a calamity hap- 
peijed in London, which threw the people into 
great consternation. Fire, breaking out in a 
baker's*house near the bridge, spread itself on 
all sides with such rapidity, that no efforts 
could extinguish it, till it laid in ashes a consi- 
derable part of the city. The inhabitants, 
without being able to provide effectually for 
their relief, were reduced to be spectators of 
their own ruin ; and were pursued fiom street 
to street by the flames, which unexpectedly 
gathered round them. Three days and nights 
did the Are advance; and it W'as only by the 
blowing up of houses, that it was at last extin- 
guished. The king and duke used their utmost 
endeavours to stop the progress of the flames ; 
but all their industry was unsuccessful. About 
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Four hundred streets, and thirteen thousand 
houses, were reduced to ashes. 

The causes of this calamity were evident. 
The narrow streets of London, the houses 
built entirely of w»)od, the dry season, and a 
violent cast-wind which blew $ these were so 
many concurring circumstances, which ren- 
dered it easy to assign the reason of the dp- 
Btruction that ensued. But the people were not 
satisfied with this obvious account. Prompted 
by blind rage, some siscribed the guilt to the 
republicans, others to the catholics ; though 
it is not easy to conceive how the burning of 
London could serve the purposes of cither pai ty. 
As the papists were the chief objects of public 
detestation, the rumour, which threw the guilt 
on them, was more favourably received by the 
people. No proof howevOt, or even presump- 
tion, after the strictest inquiry by a committee 
of parliament,, ever appeared to authorize such 
a calumny; yet» in order to give cotiiiteiiance 

the popular prejudice, the inscription en- 
graved by authority on the nionuriient, :iscribed 
thU calamity to that bated sect. This clause 
was erased by order of king dames, wIkoi l<e 
came to the throne; but after the nwolution 
It was replaced. So credulous, as well .as ob- 
stinate, are the peo]>le, in belit xing every thing 
which Hatters their prevailiu}; pas»io»i \ 

The fire of London, though at (hat lime a 
great calamity, has prpvetl inVhe issue hene- 
Hcial both to the city and the kingdom. The 
city was rebuilt i|) a? vtpiy little time ; and care 
was t.*iken to make the streets wider and more 
regular than before. A discretionary power was 
assumed by ^e king to regulate the distribu- 
tion of the buildings, ari^o forbid the use of 
lath and timber, the materials^^of which the 
h a i ftsiiy' ou ie formerly composed. The necessity 
was so urgent, and the occasion so catraordi- 
iiaiy, that no exceptions were taken at an 
exercise of authority, width otherwise might 
havelieen deemed illegal. Had the king been 
enabled to carry his power still farther, and 
made the houses be rebuilt with perfect regu- 
larity! and entirely upon one plan ; he had 
much contributed to the convenience, as well 
AS embellishment, of the city. Great advan- 
tages, however, have resulted from the alter- 
ations, though not carried to the fuUS^.ngth. 
London became much mure healthy after the 
fire. The plague, which used to break out 
with great fury twice or thrice every century, 
and indeed was always lurking in some corner 
or other of the city, has scarcely ever appeared 
•knee that calamity. 

The parliament met s<u)ri after, and gave the 
sanction of law to those regulations made by 
royal authority; as well as appointed com- 
missioners for deciding all such questions of 
property, as might arise from the fire. They 
likewise voted a supply of I ,B()(),000 pounds to 
be levied! partly by a poll- bill, partly by assess- 


ments. Though their inquiry brought out 
no proofs, which could fix on the papists the 
burning of London, the general aversion against 
that sect prevailed ; and complaints were made, 
probably without much foiiiulatiori, of its dan- 
gerous increase. Charles, at the desire of the 
commons, issued a proclamation for the ba- 
nishment of all priests and Jesuits ; hut the 
bad execution of this, as well as the former 
edicts, destroyed all confidence in his sincerity, 
whe'never he pretended an aviTsion towanis 
the catholic religion. Whether suspicions of 
this nature had diminished the king's popu- 
larity, is uncertain; hut it appears, tli.at the 
supply was voted much later than Charles ex- 
pected, or even than the public necessities 
seemetl to require. The intrigues of the duke 
of Biickinghaiii, a man who wanted only stea- 
diness to render him extriunely dangerous, bad 
somewhat embarrassed the measures of the 
court ; and this was the first time that the king 
found any coiiaidcrabU: reason to complain of 
a failure of confidence in this house of commons. 
The rising symptoms of ill-liuiiiour tended, no 
doubt, to quicken the steps which were ah 
muly making towards a peace, with furc'gn 
enemies. 

advances towards peace. lrio7. 

CtiARL'/'.s hi‘gan to be Henrible, that ail the 
ends, for which the war had bieii undertaken 
were likely to prove entirely abortive. '1 he 
Dutch, even when ningle, had defended them- 
selves witli vigour, and were every day luipruv- 
iiigiii their inilitaiy .skill and pre|tar.itiuns. 
Though their trade had sulfered estreinely 
their extensive credit enabled llicm to levy great 
sums; and while theseaimn of Kngland loudly 
complained of want of pay, the Dutch navy 
was regularly supplied witli money and every 
thing requisite for -ts subsistence. As two pow- 
erful kings now supported them, every place, 
from the extremity of Norway to the coasts 
of Bayonne, was become ho’»tileto the Bnglish 
And Charles, neither fond of action, nor sti- 
mulated by any violent ambition, eariie.sily 
sought for means of restoring trau'j|uillit) to 
his fieople, disgusted with a war, which, being; 
joined with the plague and lire, had proved so 
fruitless and destructive. 

7'he first advances towards an accommoda- 
tion were made by Eiiglaiul. When the king 
sent for the body of sir William Berkeley, be 
insinuated to the States hi.s desire of peace 
on reasonable terms : and their answer cor- 
responded in the same amicable intentions. 
Charles, however, to maintain the appearance 
of superiority, still iiisi.sted that the States 
should treat at London; and they agreed to 
make him this compliment so far as concerned 
themselves: but being engaged in alliance 
with two crowned heads, they could not, they 
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EAid, prevail with these to depart in tliat re- 
spect from their dignity. On a sudden, the 
king went so far on the other side as to offer 
the sending of ambassadors to the Hague ; but 
this proposal, which seemed honourable to the 
Dutch, was meant only to divide and distract 
them, by affording the English an opportunity 
to carry on cabals with the disaffected party. 
The offer was therefore rejected ; and confer- 
ences w^re secretly held in the queen -in others 
apartments at Paris, where the pretensions of 
both parties were discussed. The Dutch made 
equitable proposals ; either that all thifigs 
should be restored to the same condition in 
which they stood hef«»rc the war; or that lK>th 
parties should continue in possession of their 
present acipiisitions. Charles accepted of the 
latter proposal ; and almost every thing was 
adjusted, except the disputes with regard to 
the isle of PolcmTio. I'his island lies in the 
East Itidies, and was formerly valuaidc for its 
produce of spices. The English had Imjcii 
masters of it ; but were disposs»sscd at the time 
when the violences were eominitletl against 
them at Amhoyna. Cromwel bad stiptilated 
to have it restored ; and the Hollanders, having 
first entirely destroyed all the spice trees, main- 
tained, that they had ('xccut(*d the tiH*aty, but 
that the English bad been anew cxjudled dta’ing 
the conrm* of the war. Charles renewed his 
pretensions to this islami ; and as the reasons 
on both si«lcs bc'gan to m'lltiply, ajul s»*enu‘d 
to require a long discussion, it was agreed to 
transfer the treaty to some other place; and 
Charleys made choice of Ilreda. 

Lord Hollis and Henry Coventry were the 
English amhassi^dors. 'riiey immediately desir- 
ed, that a suspension of arms should be agrwd 
to, till the sc'cral claims should be adjusted; 
Imt this proposal, sin-niiiigly so natural, was 
rejected by the credit of de Wit. That pene- 
trating and active minister, thoroughly ac- 
ijnainted with the eharacters of princes and 
the situation of affairs, had discovered an op- 
porliinity of striking a blow, which might at 
once restore to the Dr.tch the honour lost 
during t^e war, arid severely revenge those 
injuries, 4rhich he ascribed to the wanton am- 
bition and injustice of the English. 

Whatever projects might have been formed 
by Charles for secreting the money granted him 
by parliament, he had hitberto failed in his in- 
tention. The expellees of such v.ast armaments 
had exhausted all the supplies;’ and even a 
great debt was contracted to the seamen. The 
king thertffore was resolved to save, as far Jis 
possible, the last Mipply of 1 ,800,000 pounds ; 
and to employ it for payment of his debts, as 
vrell those which had been occasioned hy the 
war, as those which he bail formerly contracted. 
He observed, that the Dutch b^d lieeti with 
great reluctance forced into the war, and that 
the events of it were not such as to inspire them 


with great desire of its continuance. Tlie 
French, he knew, had been engaged into hos- 
tilities by no other motive than that of sup- 
porting their ally ; and were now mure desirous 
than ever of putting an end to the quarrel. 
The differences between the parties were so 
inconsiderable, that the conclusion of peace ap- 
pf^ared infallible; and nothing but forms, at 
least some vain points of honour, seemed to 
remain for the ambassadors at Breda to discuss. 

Ill this siruation, Charles, moved by an ill-timed 
frugality, remitted his pre|iiratiuns, and ex- 
posed England to one of the greatest affronts 
which it has ever received. Two small squad- 
rons alone were equipped ; and during a war 
with such potent and martial enemies, every 
thing was left aliiw>st in the same situation as 
in times of the most profound tranquillity. 

• 

DISGRACE AT CHATHAM. Junml^, 

Dp. W it protracted the negotiations at BreSa, 
and hastened the naval preparations. The 
Dutch fleet appeared in the Thames under the 
eomtnatidof tie Riiyler, and threw the English 
into the utmost consternation. A chain had 
been drawn across the river Medway; some 
fortifications had been adtl?d to Sheerness and 
Upnore-caslle ; but all these preparatitms were 
unequal to present necessity. Sheerness 
was soon taken ; nor coultf it be saved by the 
talonrof sir Edwart^^S|«ragiie, who defended 
it. I laving the ad^antagc of aspring tide and 
an ea.»terly wind, the l>iiteh presst^d on and 
broke the chain, though fortified by .some 
ships, which had l^gen there sunk by ordei-s 
of the duke of Albemarle. They burned the 
three ship^hich lay to guard 
Matthias, the Unity, and the Charles the Fifth, 
After damaging several vessels, and possessing 
themselves of the hull of the. Royal Charles, 
which the English had burned, they advanced 
with six men of war and five fire-ships, os far as 
UpMoW-*-castle, where they burned the Royal 
Oak, the I.oyal London, and the Great Janies, 
Captain Dougl:t.s, who cuiumandcd on board 
the Royal Oak, perished in the flames, though 
he had an easy opportunity of escaping. 

was it known,'* he said, *' that a 
Douglas had left his post without orders."” 
The Hollanders fell down the Metlway without 
receiving any considerable damage; and it 
was apprehended, that they might next tide 
sail up the Thames, atid extend their hostilities 
even to the bridge of London. Nine ships wwo 
sunk at Woolwich, four at Blackwall: plat-, 
forms were raised in many places, furnished 
whh artillery the train-bands were called out; 
and every place was in a violent agitation. 1 he 
Dutch sailed next to Portsmouth, where they 
made a fruitless attempt : they met with no 
better success at Plymouth; they insulted 
Harwich i they sailed again upon the Tlianwi 
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as far as Tilbury, where they were repulsed. 
The whole coast was in alarm : and had the 
French thoug^ht proper at this time to join the 
Dutch fleet and to invade England, conse- 
quences the most fatal might justly have been 
apprdicuded. But Lewis had no intention to 
push the victory to such extremities, ilis in-^ 
terest requind that a balance should be kept 
between the two maritime powers ; not that 
an uncontrolcd superiority should be given 
to either. 

Great indignation prevailed amongst the 
English, to see an enemy, whom they regarded 
as inferior, whom they had expected totally to 
subdue, and over whom they had gained many 
honourable advantages, now of a sudden ride 
undisputed masters of the ^eeaii ; burn their 
ships in their very harbours, fill every place 
with confusion,^ and strike a terror' into the 
capital itself. But though the cause of all 
tjifse disasters could be asciihed neither to bad 
fortune, to the misconduct of admirals, nor to 
the ill behaviour of seamen, but solely to the 
avariee, at least to the improviijenee, of the 
government ; no dangerous syuq>toms of dis- 
content appeared, atid no attempt for ati in- 
surrection was made by any of those luinierotis 
sectaries, who ha<f been so opeidy branded 
for their rebellious principles, and wlu» upon 
that supposition had been trebled with such 
severity.® * 

In the present fj|jstfe8§.^two expedients were 
embraced : an army of 1 2,000 men was sud- 
denly levied ; and the parliament, though it 
lay unddr prorogation, was summoned to meet. 
The houses were very tViiq^^ and the only vote 
which the comniuns passed was a|i addrc>ss for 
browhiff^evsr army; which was complied with. 
This expression of jealousy shiiwed the court 
what they might expect from that assembly; 
and it was thought more prudent to prorogue 
them till next winter. 

. PEACE OF BREDA. July 10. ' 

Bot the signing of the treaty at Breda ex- 
tricated the king from his present difliciilties. 
The English ambassadors received orders to 
recede from those demands, which, hcMIver 
frivolous in themselves, could not now be re- 
linquisbed, without acknowledging a supe- 
riority in the enemy. Poleroiie remained with 
the Dutch; satisfaction for the ships Bonaven- 
ture and Good- hope, the pretended grounds of 
tht* quarrel, was no lunger insisted on ; Acadie 
^ was yielded to the French. The ae({uisition of 
New-York, a settlement so important by its 
situation, was the chief advantage which the 
English reaped from a war, in which the na- 
tional character of bravery had shone out with 
lustre, but where the miseonductof the govern- 
ment, esfM'cially in the eonelusion, had been 
1)0 less apparent, 


CLARENDON’S FALL. 

To appease the people by some sacrifice 
seemed requisite before the meeting of parlia- 
ment; and the prejudices of the nation pointed 
out the vietiiii. The chancellor was at this time 
much exposed to the hatred of the public, and 
of every parly which divided the nation. All 
the numerous sectaries regarded him as their 
deterlnined etieniy; and ascribed to his advice 
and iiifliieiiec those persecuting laws (o which 
they had lately been exposed. The catholics 
knew, that while he retained aiiv authority, all 
their credit with the king and the duke would 
be entirely useless to thc*iii, nor must they e\er 
expect any favour or indulgence. Even the 
royalisls, dis:ippointc.*d in their sanguine hopes 
of preferment, threw a great load of c'liw on 
(‘larendoii, iiit(» whose haiuls the king seemed 
at first to have resigned the whole power of 
government. 'Ihe sale of Dunkirk, the had 
payment of the seamen, the disgrace at (.'hat- 
ham, the unsueeessfiil eonelusion of the war; 
all these inisfortmies were chargei! on the chan* 
e<*Uor, who, t hough lu‘ had ever<»pp(>sed the rup- 
ture with Holland, thought it still his <!utv to 
juslily what he could not prevent. A huilding, 
likewise, ol more ixpenee and inagnifieenee 
than his- slender fort one could allonl, being un- 
warily' inulertaken l»y him, imieh exposed him 
to public reproach, as if he hail .leqniied great 
riches hy vorniption. I'lie populace gave it 
commonly the appellation of Dunkirk House. 

'I'he king himself, who had always more re- 
vered than loved the chancellor, was now to- 
tally estranged from him. Amidst the dissolute 
manners of the court, that minister still inaiii- 
taiiif'd an inflexible dignity, and would not sub- 
mit to any eoiuUseensions, which he deemed 
uhworthy of his age and (•haraeicr. Buck- 
ingham, a mail of | rofligate morals, happy in 
his talent fur ndieule, but exposed in his own 
conduct to all tlu' ridicule which he threw on 
others, still made him the uhjeetof his raillery, 
and gradually lessened in the king that regard 
which he bore to his minister. W hen any dif- 
ficulties arose either for want of |i^>wer or 
money, the l>lamc was still throwii' oii him, „ 
who, it was beli(‘ved, had carefully at the re- 
storation ehfM'ked all lavish concessions to the 
king. And what perhaps touched Gharles 
more nearly, he found in (Jlarendon, it is said, 
obstacles to his pleasures, as well as to his 
ambition. 

The king, disgusted with the homely person 
of his consort, and desirous of having children, 
bad hearkened to propo.sals of obtaining a di- 
vorce, on pretence either of her being engaged 
to another, or of having made a vow of chastity 
before her marriage. He was farther stimulated 
by bis passion. for Mrs. Stuart, daughter of a 
Scotch gentleman ; a lady of great beauty, 
and whose virtue he bad hitherto found iui* 
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pregnable but Clarendnn, apprehensive of 
the consequetict’S attending a disputed title, 
and perhaps anxious for the succeAHioii of bis 
own erandehildren, engaged the duke of Rieh> 
nioiul to marry Mrs. Stuart, and thereby put 
an end to the king’s hopes. It is pretendeil 
that (Charles never forgave this disapjmiiitinent. 

When polities, therefore, and iindinatioii 
hotli eoneniTeci to make the king saerifiee 
( I'ln tidon t(> popular prejudiees, the memory 
of lii'» i>ast services was not able any longer to 
dekav his fall. The great seal was taken fiom 
hiiii, and given to sir Orlando Hridgeiiuiu, by 
the title of Lord Kef per. Southampton, the 
treasurer, was now dead, who had perseverrtl 

10 the utmost in his attaehincnts to the ehan- 
eollor. The last time he appeared at the 
eomioil-tahle, l.f* exerted his friendship with a 
\igour whifdi neither age nor infirmities eoiild 
abate. “ 'Phis man,” said he, speaking of t la^ 
rf-ndon, is a trn<‘ protfstaiit and an hoiu‘sY 
Kiiglishman ; and while he enio\-» power, w-e 
aie seeiire of oiir laws, Hheities, and religion. 

1 dread tin eonsef|uenfis ot lii-s remoNal.” 

Hilt the f.dl of the ehaiietdlor was not snOi- 
eient to gratify the inaliee <d‘ his <‘neini«‘s: his 
total ruin was re^<dved on. 'Pin* Duke of V'oik 
ill vam exertiMl his interest in liehalf of his 
falh(‘r-jn-iaw. Both priiu'e and people united 
in promoting (hat viohuit iin^asure ;«and no 
ineaie were thought so proper hir ingratiating 
the eourt with a parliannoit, wiiieh hail so long 
been governed by that very minister, who was 
How to be the vietim of their prejiniiees. 

Smn“ [>o[)nlar acts paved the wa\ for the 
session; and tin* paihaimnt, in their first ad- 
fli’i'ss, gave tin* kingtbaiiks fiir f hese iiisraiic*es 
of his gfuidness, and among the rest, they took 
eare to mention his dismission of C larendon. 
'Jin* king, in n*plv, :issurt*fl the houses, that 
he woidd nevi*r again employ that noldeiiian iii 
any fniblie ofliee whatsoever. Immediately, 
tlie elnirge against him was o|)ened in the 
house of eominoiis by Mr. Seymour, after- 
wards sir Kdward, and eonsisled of seventeen 
ariieles. 'I’be house, without examining par- 
ticulars, fi#ther than hearing general atTiriii- 
aVoiiK that all would be proved, immediately 
Voted his impeaeliinent. Many of the articles 
[‘SVr nntti (V) at the emi of this we 

know to he either false or friv<ilous'; and such 
of them as we are less ruMpiainted with, we 
may fairly presume to be no better grounded. 

1 1 is advising the sale of Dunkirk seems the 
heaviest and truest part «)F the charge; but a 
mistake in .iiidgmeiit, allowing it lo be such, 
wln.re there appear no syiiiptoinsof eorruplioii 
or l)ad iulciitions, it would he very hard to im- 
pute as a erime to any minister. 'J'he king’s 
necessities, which occasioned that measure, 
cannot, with any appearauee of n'asoii, he 
eharged on C:iarendon ; and eluefiy proceeded 

^ from the over- frugal uiaxiius of the parliament 


itself, in not granting the proper supplies to 
the crown. 

When the impeachment was carried up to 
the peers, as it (‘ontained an accusation of 
reason in general, without specifying any 
particulars, it seenic*d not a suflicieiit ground 
Ibij eommitting C'larendon to custody. The 
precedents of Strafford and Laud were not, 
by reason of the violeriec of the times, deemed 
a proper authority; hut as the commons still 
insisted upon his commitment, it was neces- 
sary to appoint a free conference between the 
houses. The lords persevered in their resolu- 
tion ; anti the commons voted this conduct to 
he an obstruction to public justice, and a 
precedent of evil anti dangerous tendency. 
They also chose a •ominittee to draw up a 
viiitlie.ation tif their own proceedings. 

Llarciifltfti, iintliiig that the pojmlar torrent, 
iiiiited tt) the violence of power, ran with im- 
petuosity against him, and that a del'eiiee ol>^ 
fered to .sueh piejutlit'etl ears, woultl he entirely 
ineneetnal, thought prt»per to withdraw. At 
Calais he vvrtite a piper addressed to the house 
of lords. He there saiil, that his ftirtune, 
w'hieh Wfts but moderate, hatl been gained en- 
tirely by llie lawful, avovve^ ])rofits uf bis 
olfice, and by the voluntary bounty ut the king; 
that during tile first yi*ars after the restoration 
he had always ('fneurred in opiiiiou with the 
other eouiisellors, men of sueh reputation that 
no one could entertain^ sdsp^doiis of their 
wisdom or integrity; that his credit soon de- 
eliiied, aiut however he might disapprove of 
some measures, he found it vai^ to oppose 
them; that his repiirvuinee to the Dutch war, 
the source ol^ill the puhlie grievances, was 
always gener.iny known, as well as Iws 
proh.ition of many unhappy steps taken in 
eondiictiiig it; and that whatever pretence 
might he made of public offences, his real 
erime, that which had exasi>erated his power- 
ful enemies, was his frequent opposition to 
exorbitaflt grants, which the importunity of 
suitors had extorted from his majesty. 

CLARENDON’S BANISHMENT. 

The^ fords transmitted this paper to the 
comtnons, under tin* appellation of a libel: 
and by a vote of both houses, it was cuiidemiied 
to b(* burned hy the hands of the hangman. 
The parliament next proceeded to exert their 
legi<«lative power against Clarendon, and passed 
a bill of banishment and incapaeity, whiefa^ 
received the royal assent. He retired into 
Fraiiee, where be lived in a private manner. 
He survived his banishment six years; and he 
employed his leisure chiefly in reducing into 
order the History of the Civil Wars, for which 
he hud before collected materials. The per- 
formance does honour to his meinor}*; and, 
except W’hitlocke’s Memorials^ is the most 
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candid account of those times, composed by 
any cotemporary author. 

Clarendon was always a friend to the liberty 
and constitution' of his country. At the com- 
inenc(*ment of the civil wars, he had entered 
into the late kind's service, and was honoured 
with a ^reat share in the esteem and friendsl|ip 
of that monarch: be was pursued with unre- 
lenting animosity by tlie long parliament: he 
had shared all the fortunes, and directed ail 
the counsels, of the present king during his 
exile : he had been advanced to the highest 
trust and offices after the restoration : yet all 
these idrcumstances, which might naturally 
operate with such force either on resentment, 
gratitude, or ambition, had no influence on Ids 
uii ‘orrupted mind, ft is s»d, that when he rii*st 
engaged in the study of the law, his fatluT 
exhorted him^ with great cai ncsliiess to shun 
theepractice too common in that profession, of 
^slraiuing every point in favour of prerogative, 
and perverting so useful a science to the op- 
pression of liberty: and in the midst of these 
rational and virtuous counsels, wiiich he reite- 
rated, he was suddenly seized with an apo- 
plexy, and expired in his son s presetice. This 
circumstance gave additional weight to the 
principles wliicl/tie inculcated. 

The combination of king and suhje^'t to 
oppress so good a iniiiister aliords, to men of 
opposite disposit foils, an equal occasion of in- 
veighing agaiiii^ tiic^Migiatitude of priiicrs, 
or ignorance ol the people, Charles seems 
fievLM‘ to have mitigated his re^entnicut against 
Clarendon ; and the national pre}ndiecs pursued 
him to his retreat in A company of 

English soldiers, lifdiig quartered near him, as. 
iwi ii i gd his bouse, broke open the doors, gave 
him a dangerous wound on the head, and 
would have proceeded to the last extremities, 
had not their offu'crs, hearing of the violence, 
happily interposed. 

The next expedient which the king 
embraced, in order to acquire popularity, is 
more deserving of praise; and, had it been 
steadily pursued, would probably have rendered 
his reign happy, certainly his memory re- 
spected. It is the I'riple Alliance of which I 
speak; a measure which gave entire %atisiac- 
tiuu to the public. 

STATE OF FRANCE. 

The gloiy of France, which had long been 
liclipscd, either by domestic factious, or by the 
superior force of the Spanish monarchy, began 
now to break out with great lustre and to 
engage the attention of the neighriouriiig na- 
tions. The independent power and muttiious 
spirit of the nobility were subdued : the popular 
pretensions of the parliament restrained : the 
Hugonot party reduced to subjection: that 
•atensive and fertile country, enjoying every 


advantage both of climate and situation^ was 
fully peopled with ingenious and industrious 
inhahitatits : and while the spirit of the nation 
discovered all the vigour and bravery requisite 
for great enterprise, it was tamed to an entire 
submission under the will of the sovereign. 

CHARACTER OF LEWIS XIV. 

The sovereign who now filled the throne 
was well adapted, by his personal character, 
both to increase and to avail himself, of these 
advautagf'S. Lewis XIV. endowed with every 
quality which could eiiehaut the people, pos- 
sessed many which merit the approbation of 
the wise. The tnasciiliiie beauty of his person 
w.as emhellMhed with a noble air: the dignity 
of his behaviour was teriq>cre(l with affability 
and politeness: ck^gaiit without effeminacy, 
addicted to pleasure without neglecting busi- 
ness, decent ill his very \iee 5 , and beloved in 
the midst of arbitrary power, he surp.issed all 
etitcmporary inoriarchs, as in grandeur, so like- 
wise 111 fame and glory. 

His ambition, regulated by prudence, not 
by justice, had carefully provided every iiieaiis 
of coiKpiCht; aiitl before lu* put himself in 
motion, he seiuned to have absoliitelv euujrid 
NUeeess. His fniaiices weie hi ought into older; 
a naval »power (‘leated : his armies iiiereascMi 
and diseipliiicd ; niagaziues and military stores 
provided: and tliough the ma^^nifieeiiee of his 
court was supjioiicd l)e)oiul ail former exam- 
ple, so regular was the economy ohsi rved, and 
so willingly did the peiiple, now eiiriehed hy 
arts and comiiieree, suhniit to multiplied 
taxf,s, that his military force imu*h exceeded 
what in any pn*eeiling age had ever been em- 
ployed by any European inoii.indi. 

The sudden decline and aImo«^^t total fall of 
the Sp.oJiish inonarehy opened an inviting field 
to so CHterpiisiiig a prince, and sct'iiied to 
promise him easy and extensive • conquests, 
TVie other nations of Europe, feeble or ill g«>- 
verned, were astoiii'ihed at the greatness of liis 
rising empire : and all of them east their eyes 
towards England, as the only pc^vf^r which 
could save them from that stihjt*ctioii witji 
which they seemed to he so ue.irly threaten<‘d. 

The animosity w Inch had anciently subsisted 
between the English and French nations, and 
which had been snspended for above a eei tury 
by the jealousy of Spanish greatness, began to 
revive and to exert itself, 'rhe glory of pre- 
serving the balance of Europe, a glory so much 
founded on justice and humanity, flattered 
the ambition of England ; and the people were 
eager to provide for their own future security, 
by opposing the progress of so bated a rival. 
The prospect of embracing such measures had 
contributed, among other reasons, to render 
the peace of iSreda so universally acceptable to 
the nation. By the death of Philip lY. King J 
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of Spain, an inviting opportunity, and some 
very slender pretences, had been afforded to 
call forth the ambition of Lewis. 

At the treaty of the Pyrenees, when Lewis 
espoused the Spanish princess, be had re- 
nounced every title of succession to every part 
of the Spanish monarchy ; and this renunci- 
ation had been couched in the must accuratf^ 
and most precise terms that language could 
afford. Bi)t on the death of his father-in-law, 
he retracted his renunciatioTi, and preteniled 
that natural rights, depending on blood and 
Kue(‘(‘Ssion, could not he annihilated by any 
extorted deed or contract. Philip had left a 
son, Charles 11. of Spain ; hut as the queen of 
France was of a former marriage, she laid 
claim to a considerable province of the Spa- 
nish monarchy, even to the exclusion of her 
'>rother. By tfie customs of some jiarts of 
Brab.aut, a female of a first marriage w*as pre- 
ferred to a male of a sccoinl, in tlie sueression 
to private inlieril.uiees ; and Lewis thence 
inferred, that his (jiieen had acquired a right 
ti> the dominion of that important diiteliy 

FRENCH INVASION OF THE LOW 
COUNTRIES. 

A CLAIM of this nature was more properly 
siippoited by military force, than by argument 
and reasoning. Lewis appeared on t?{ie fron- 
tiers of the Netherlands wit li an at n y of dO,()0() 
men, coinmaiiiled by the best generals of (la* 
age, and provided with every thing iiewssaix 
for action. Tin' Spaniards, Ihougli tliey might 
have fo.**eseeii this mcasiiiv, were totally un- 
prepared. Their towns, williont tnagaziiies, 
foriifu alions, or garri'-ons, fell into the hands 
of the French koig, as soon as he presented 
himself before llu m, Allie, L’.sir, 'ruurnay, 
Oiulenarde, (>>urtray, (iliarleioi, I'linehe, were 
immediately taken and it was visdile that no 
force in the Low Countries was able to stop 
or retard the progress of the F’reiicli arms. 

This measure, executed with such eeh-rily 
«Jid success, gave great alarm to almost every 
court in Kunqie. It had been observed with 
what digtii^, or even haughtiness, Lewis, from 
the time he began to govern, had ever sujh 
ported all his rights and pretensions. D'E'.- 
trades, the French ambassador, and Watteville 
the Spanish, h.aving qii.irrelled in London, on 
account of lh<*ir claims for precedency, the 
Frerieh monarch was not satisfied till Spain 
sent to Paris a solemn embassy, and promised 
never more ti» revive such contests. Crequi, 
his atnbass.ador at Rome, hail met with an 
affront fnmi the pope’s guards : the pope, 
Alexander VH. had been constrained to break 
his guards, to send his nephew to ask pardon, 
and to allow a pillar to be erected in Rome 
itself, as a monument of his own humiliation. 
The king of Eiiglaad too had experienced the 


high spirit and unsubmitting temper of Lewis. 

A pretension to superiority iii the English flag 
having l)ecn advanced, the French monarch 
remonstrated with such vigour, and prepared 
himself to resist with such courage, that 
('harles found it more prudent to desi!:>t from 
his vain and antiquated claims. I'he king 
ofg England, said Lewis to his ambassador 
D’Eslrades, may know my force, but he knows 
not the SLMitiiiients of my heart every thing 
appears to me contemptible in coinparisou of 
glory.'^ These measures of conduct had given 
strong indications of his character: hut the 
invasion of Flanders discovered «ii ambition 
which, being supported by suph overgrown 
power, menaced the general liberties of Europe. 

As no state lay nearer the danger, none was 
seized with more tert-or than the United Pro- 
vinces, They were still engaged, togither 
with Fran<%, in a war against fiiglancl; and 
Lewis had promised them that he would ttike 
no step H^ainst Spain without previou-^ly in-^ 
funning tlicni : but, contrary to this assurance, 
he kepi a total silence, till on the very point 
of entering upon action. If ihe rennneiation 
made at the tre.'ity of the Pyrenees was not 
\cilid, it was foreseen, that upon the death of 
the king of Spain, a sickly i^if.int, the whole 
monarchy wi>uli( be claimed by Lewis, after 
whiidi it would be vainly expeettjd to set 
bounds to hi<^ pr^Tensions. Charles, aequ linfed 
with these well grounded ap|)rehensions of the 
Diiteli, had been the ^ibstinate in in- 

sisting on his own eondilions at Breda; and 
by delating to .sign the treaty, had imprudently 
exposed himself to the signal disgrj^ee whielvhe 
reeeived at Chatham l)t! Wit, sens'ble that 
a few weeks’ i^hw would he of no consequence 
ill the Low Countries, took this 
of sti iking an important blow, and of finish- 
ing the war with honour to himself and to his 
country. 

NEGOTIATIONS. 

• 

Negotiations meanwhile commenced for 
the saving of Flanders ; but no resistance was 
m.Tde to the French arms. 1'be Sjianish 
ministers exclaimed every where against the 
flagniiit^injustice of Lewis's pretensions, and 
represented it to be the interest of every power 
ill Europe, even more than of Spain itself, to 
prevent bis eonipiest of the Low Countries. 
The emperor and the German princes disco- 
vered evident symptoms of discontent; but 
their motions wore slow and backward. Ths^ 
States, though terriiied at the prospect of 
having their frontier exposed to so formidable 
a foe, saw no resource, no means of safety, 
England indeed seemed disposed to make op- 
position to the French ; but the variable and 
impolitic conduct of Charles kept that republic 
from making him any open advances, by which 
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she tnig^lit lose the fricndsliip of France, with- 
out acquiring any new ally. And though Lewis, 
dreading a eoinhitiatioii of all Europe, had 
olFered terms of aeeoniinodation, the Dutch 
apprelieinled lest these*, cither from the obsti- 
iiMcy of the Sp.aniards, or the ambition of the 
French, should iu*ver be carried iuloext.cution. 

Charles resolved with great prudence 'to 
take the first step towards a eoufcderacy. Sir 
Willifim 'rcmple, his resident at Brussels, re- 
ceived orders to go secretly to the Hague, and 
to concert with tlu* States the means of saving 
the Netherlands. Thi-» man, whom philosophy 
had taught to despise the worhl, without reii- 
dcriiig him unfit for it, was frank, open, sin- 
cere, superior to the little trieks of vulgar 
politicians : and meeting hi dc VVil with a man 
of the same generous and enlarged sciitimeiits, 
he immediately opened his masler'.^^iuteutions, 
and pressed a sjicedy conclusion. A In aty was 
the first negotiated between these two 
t statesmen with the same cordiality as if it 
were a private transa(.‘tion between intimate 
companions. Deeming the interests of their 
ctmntrylhc same, they ga\e full scope to that 
sympathy of character which disposed them to 
ail entire reliance ou each other’s professions 
and eiigageiiK'nt# . And though jealousy against 
the house of Orange might insynre de Wit with 
an aversion to a strict union ^ith England, he 
generously resolred to sacrifice all private eon- 
Dideratioiis to the niihlic s(jrvice, 

lemple insist eft off an offetisivc league be- 
tween England and Holland, in order to oblige 
France to relinquish all her conquests; but 
de'’>Vit tolrf him, that this measure was too 
bold and precipitate tffHie agreed to by the 
Statts. He said, that the Freim’; were; the old 
amrcoiiTtant allies of the republic; and, till 
matters came to extremities, she never would 
deem it prudent to aliamloii a friendship so 
well established, and rely entirely on a treaty 
with England, which had lately waged so cruel 
a war against her : that ever since ^hc reign 
of Elizabeth, there bad been such a fluctu- 
ation in the English councils, that it was not 
possible, for two years togciluT, to take any 
sure or certain measures with that kingdom ; 
that though the present ministry, lu^ving en- 
tered into views so conformable to national 
interest, promised greaU'r firmness and con- 
stancy, it might still he unsafe, in a business 
of such consequence, to put entire confidence 
in them : tluit ilie French monarch was young, 
haughty, and powerful ; and if treated in so 
Imperious a manner, would expose himself to 
the greatest extremities rather than submit: 
that it was sufficient, if he could hi* constrained 
to adhere to the offers which he himself had 
already made ; and if the remaining province.s 
of the Low Countries could he thereby saved 
from the danger, with which they wore at 
present tlia*atened : and that the other powers, 


in Germany and the north, whose assistance 
they might expect, would he. satisfied with 
putting a stop to the French cuiuiuests^ with- 
out pretending to recover the places already 
lost. 

'J'hc English minister wjis content to accept 
of the terms )>roposed by the pcn.sionary. Lewis 
had olfered to relinquish all the queen's rights, 
on condition either of keeping tlie conquests 
wlHcdi he had made last canipaigt., or of re- 
ceiving, in lieu of them, Francheconitd. to- 
gether with Cainhray, Aire, and St. Omers. 
De Wit and Temple founded tlieir treaty upon 
this proposal. They agreed to offer their iiie- 
diatioii to the eontendiug powers, aud oblige 
France to adhere to this alternative, and Spain 
to accept of it. If .Spain refu-sed, they agreed, 
th.at France should not yirost'ci^itc her claim by 
arms, .hut leave it cut indy to England and 
Holland to employ force for making the terms 
effectual. Aud the remainder of the Low 
Countries they thenceforth guarant(>ed to 
Spain. A didensive alliance was likewise con- 
cluded betueen Holland and England. 

'Fhc articles of this confederacy were soon 
adjusted by .sueh candid aud aole negotiators; 
but the greatest dilfieult) still remained. By 
the eoiistitutioii of the republic, all the towns 
iu all the provinces mu-»t give their cousetit tu 
cveiy alliance ; aud Ix^sides that this formality 
could not he dispatclu'd in less than two 
inontli.s, it was justly to he dreaded, that the 
infliunice of IVance would obstruct the passing 
of the treaty iu some of the binalh.T eilie.s. 
D'Estrades, the IVeiich ainhassador, a man of 
abilities, hearing of the Ictague which wai 
on the carpet, treated it lightly; “ Six weeks 
hence,” said lie, “ we shall speak to it," Tu 
obviate this difficulty, dtWit li:id the eouragt*, 
for the public good, to break through the laws 
in so fundamental ati article; and by his au- 
thority, he prevailed with the States Gencial 
at once to sign and ratify the league (l.*5«h rlaii.): 
though they acknowledged that, if that mea- 
sure should displease their eoiistituent.s, they 
riskc>d their hea<ls by this irregularity. After 
sealing, all parties embraced with great cor- 
diality. Temple cried out, s)iredn^ as 
friends, here as brothers. And de Wit added, 
that wow l,he matter w;is finished, it looked 
like a miracle. 

TRIPLE LEAGUE. 

Room had been left in the treaty for the 
accession of Sweden, which was soon after ob- 
tained ; and thus was concluded in five day.s 
their triple league; an event received with 
equal surprise and approbation by the worhl. 
Notwithstanding the unfortunate conclusion 
of the last war, England now appeared in her 
proper station, and, by this wise conduct# 
had recovered all her influence and credit in 
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Europe. Temple likewise received great ap- 
plause; but to all the conipliineiits made him 
on the occasion, he modestly replied, that to 
rtMuove <^hings from tlieir center, or proper 
element, required force and labour; but that 
of themselves they easily returned to it. 

The French niuitarch was extremely dis- 
jdeased with this measure. Not uidy bounds 
were at present set to bis ambition; such a 
harii<'r was' also raised as seemed for ever ifti- 
Mre(;nab1e. And though his own otli r was made 
riic foundation of the treaty, he had prescribed 
so short a time for the acceptance of it that he 
still * xpected, from the delays and reluctance of 
Spain, li» find some opportUTiity of eluding it. 
'fhe ctmrt of Madrid showed equal displeasure. 
To relinquish any part of the Spanish provinces, 
in lieu of claims, so apparently niijiist, and 
these urged with such violeiiee and iniughtiness, 
inspired the highest disgust. Often did the 
S|)aniards threaten to abandon entirely the Low 
(Countries, rather than suhniit to so cruel a 
inortifieation ; and they endc.i\<mre<l, hy this 
menace, to terrify the mediating powers into 
inon; vigorous un-asures for tlu'ir siqiport. Hut 
Teiiqile and dc Wit were hettcT ac'qiiainted 
with the \if*ws and interests of Spain. Tlu'y 
knew, that she must still n'taiu the Low 
Countries, as a bond of connexion with the 
other European powers, who alone, if Iny young 
munareh should happen to die without issue, 
eniild ensure her iiidep<*inlency against the 
pretensions of I'Vanec. They still urged, there- 
fore. the terms oft Ik* triple leagin*, andthreat- 
en«;d Spain with war in ease of refusal. The 
pleiiipoteiitiarh's of all the powers met at Aix-la- 
(iliapelle. Temple aus mitiister for England; 
Van Heuuingheii for Holland; D'Hotia for 
Sweden. 

TREATY OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

Spain at last, ]>ressed on all hands, accepted 
of the alternative offered ; but in her very com- 
plianee, she gave strong symptoms of ill-humour 
and disi'onteiit. It had been apparent, that 
the 11 oil a lifers, entirely neglecting the honour 
of the SpaifTsh monarchy, had heen anxious 
onlyibr their own security ; and, provided they 
could remove Lewis to a distance from their 
fiontier, were more indifferent what progress 
he made in other places. Sensible of these 
views, the r{ue(*ii regi nt of Spain resedved still 
to keep them in an anxiety, which might for 
the future be the foundation of an union more 
Ultimate than they were willing at present to 
enter into. Fraiieheeomte, by a vigorous and 
well -concerted plan of the French king, 
been conquered, in fifteen days, during a rigo- 
rous season, and in the midst of winter. She 
chose, therefore, to recover this province, and 
abandon all the towns conquered in Flanders 
during the last campaign. By this means, 


L<‘wis cxtend(>d his garrisons into the heart of 
the Low (.ountrics; and a very feeble h.urier 
remained to the Spanish provinces. 

But iiotwithstandiug the advantages of his 
silualiotj, the French monarch <*uuld entertain 
small hopes of ever extending his conquests on 
that quarter, which lay the most exposed to his 
anflntioii, and where his acquisitions were of 
most impurtanec. 'Fhe triple league guaranteed 
the remaining provinces to Spain ; and the 
emperor and other powers of (iennany, whose 
interest seemed to he intimately concerned, were 
invited to enter into the same confederacy. 
Spain herself, having, about this time, under 
the inf*diation of f 'harles, made peace on equal 
terms with Portugal, might be expected to 
exert niorevigourand#>ppositioii to her haughty 
ainl triumphant rival. The great satisfaetion, 
expressed ii» England, on account of the coun- 
sels now embraced by the court, promised 4he 
hearty coneniTenee of parliament in ever^ 
measure which could be proposed for opposi 
tion to the grandeur of France. And thus all 
Europe seemed to repose herself with security 
under the wings of that powerful <*onfederaey, 
which had been so happily formed fur her pro- 
teelioii. It is now time to give some account 
of the state of affairs in ScotlaiA and in Ireland. 

A1 PAIR? OF SCOTJ.AND. 

The Scottish nation, V^owgl^they had never 
been subject to the arbitary power of their 
prince, had but very iinperfcct notions of law 
and liberty; and scarcely in any a|e had tli^y 
ever enjoyed an adm^istration, which had 
confined itself within the proper boundaries. 
By their final fliiion alone with Eiigla^r:!* the^ 
once halt'd adversary, they have happily at- 
tained the experience of a government per- 
fectly regular, and exempt from all violence 
and iiiinstiee. ('harles, from his aversion to 
business, had intrusted the .affairs of that 
etiuntry tw his ministers, particularly Middle- 
ton ; and tliese could not forbear making very 
extraordinary stretches of authority. 

There h.ul been intercepted aletter, written 
by lord Lome to lord Duifns, in which, a little 
loo ]>l:unK', but very truly, he complained, that 
his enemies had endeavoured by falsehood to 
prepossess the king against him. But he said, 
that he had now discovered them, had defeated 
them, and had gained the person, nicaningthc 
earl of Clarendon, upon whom the chief of them 
depended- This letter was produced Ix'fore* 
the parliament ; and Lome was tried upon an 
old tyrannical, absurd law against Leasiu^* 
making ; by which it was rendered ('riminal lu 
belie the subjects to the king, or cre«ate in him 
an ill opinion of them. He was coiuleiuiied to 
die : but Charles was much displeased with the 
sentence, .and granted him a pardon. 

It was carried in parliament, that twclv* 
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persons, without crime, witness, trial, or ac- 
cuser, siiotild he declared incapable of all trust 
or ulHce; and to render this injustice more 
e«^re^ioiis, it was agreed, that these persons 
should he named by ballot : a method of voting 
%vhich several republics had adopted at elections, 
in order to prevent faction and intrigue ; but 
which could ser\'e only as a cover to malice 
and ini()uity, in the inflicting of punisliments. 
Lauderdale, Crawford, and sir Robert Murray, 
among others, were incapacitated : but the 
king, who disapproved of this injustice, refused 
his assent.'^ 

An act was passed against all persons, who 
should move the king for rt'Storing the children 
of those who were attainted by parliament; 
an unheard of restraiiW on aftplicalions for 
grace and mercy. No penalty was affixed; 
but the act was but the more «.'iulent and 
tycHnnical on that account. The court- law- 
^^^ers had established it as a maxim, that the 
assigning of a punishment was a limitation of 
the crown : whereas a law, forbidding any 
thing, though without a penalty, made the 
olTcnders criminal. And in that case, they de- 
termined, that the punishment was arbitrary; 
only that it could not extend to life. Middle- 
ton as comniisbfoner passed this act ; though 
he had no instructions for that piirj) 0 ‘:e. 

An act of iiideninity p.'I^.icd ; hut at the 
same time it wAs voted, that all those who had 
offended during the j;itc di'>or<lei's, should be 
subjected to flues; and a committee of parlia- 
tiient was ajipointed for imposing thein. These 
pi;oceeded without any regard to some equi- 
table rule«, which thejyng had prescribed to 
them.'® The most obnoxious eompounded 
^^rrctlwfr No consideration was had, either of 
men's riches, or of the degrees of their guilt : 
no proofs were produced : inquiries were not 
so much as made : but as fast as inforiiiatiun 
was given in against any roan, he was marked 
down fur a particular flne; and all was trans- 
acted in a secrc't committee. When the list 
was read in parliament, exceptions were made 
to several : some had been under age during 
the civil wars ; some had lieen abroad. But 
it was still replied, that a proper time would 
come, when every man should be heard in his 
own defence* I'he only intention, it was said, 
of setting the fines was, that such persons 
should have no benefit by the a(‘t of indemnity, 
unless they paid the sum demanded: every 
one that chose to stand upon his innocence, 
«and renounce the benefit of the indemnity, 
might do it at his iieril. It was well known, 
that no one would dare so far to set at de- 
fiance so arbitrary an administration. The 
k*ng wnite to the council, ordering them to 
aupersede the levying of those flnes: hut 
Middleton found means, during some time, to 
elude these orders.'^ And at last, the king 
obliged his ministers to compound for half the 


sums which had been Imposed. In all these 
transactions, and in most others, which passed 
during this present reign, we still find the mo- 
derating hand of the king, interposed to pro- 
tect the Scots from the oppressions which their 
own countrymen, em|»loyed in the miuistiy, 
were desirous of exercising over them. 

But the chief circumstance, whence were 
derived all the subsequent tyranny and disor- 
deVs in Scotland, was the execution of the 
laws for the establishment of episcopacy; a 
tiH»dc of government, to which a great part of 
the nation had entertained an unsuriiiouutable 
aversion. Tlie rights of patrons had for some 
years been abolished; and the power of electing 
ministers liad been vested in Ibe kii k-session, 
and l.'iy-clders. It was now enacted, that all 
incumbents, w1k> had been adt litted upon this 
title, should receive a presentation from the 
patron, and should be instituted anew by the 
bishop, under the penalty of deprivation. - The 
more rigid presbyterians concerted measuri's 
among Iht'inselves, and refused obedience: they 
imagined that their niimher would pn»tect 
them. Thiee himdrcd and fifty parishes, above 
a third of the kingdom, were .\t once declared 
vacant. The western counties chiefly were 
<»bstiiiate in this particular. New iniui.stcrs 
were sought for all over the kingdom ; and 
no one fvas so ign(»raiit or vicious as to be re- 
jected. The people, who loved extremely and 
respected their former teachers; men remark- 
able for the severity of their manners, and their 
fervour in preaching; were inflamed against 
these intruders, who had obtained their livings 
under such invidious circunistam>es, and who 
took no care, by the regularity of their man- 
ners, to soften the prejudices entertained 
against them. Even most of those who re- 
tained their livings by eomplianee, fell under 
the imputation of hy^werisv, eitlier by their 
showing a disgust to the new model of eccle- 
siastical government, which they had acknow- 
ledged ; or, on the other hand, by declaring 
that their former abhorrence to presh^^tery 
and the covenant had been the result of vio- 
lence and necessity. And as Miikileton and 
the new ministry indulged themselVeB in 
riot and disorder, to which the nation had been 
little accustomed, an opinion universally pre- 
vailed, that any form of religion, offered by 
such hands, must lie profane and impious. 

The people, notwiihstaiidiug their discon- 
tents, were resolved to give no handle against 
them, by* the least symptom of mutiny or 
sedition : but this submissive disposition, io* 
stead of procuring a mitigation of the rigours, 
wasjnade use of as an argument fur continuing 
the same measures, wliich, by their vigour, it 
was pretended, had produced, so prompt an 
obedience. The king, however, was disgusted 
with the violence of Middleton ;** and he made 
Rothes commissioner in his place* This noble* 
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man was already president of the council ; ’ 
and soon after was made lord keeper and trea- 
surer. Lauderdale still continued secretary 
of state, and commonly resided at London. 

Affairs remained in a peaceable state, till 
the severe law was made in England af^ainst 
conventicles.^^ The Scottish parliament imU 
tated that violence, by passings a like act. A 
kind of high commission court was appointed 
hy the privy-council, for executing this rigoit)us 
law, and for the direction of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. But even this court, illegal as it might 
l)e deemed, was preferable to the method next 
adopted. Military force was let loose by the 
council. Wherever the people had generally 
forsaken their churches, the guards were quar- 
tered throughout the country. Sir «lunies 
Turner coinmaMdcd them, a man whose natural 
ferocity of temper was often inflamed hy the 
use of strong liquors, lie went abu\it, and 
received from the clergy lists of those who 
absented themselves from church, or were sup- 
posed to frequent conventicles. Witluiut any 
j>roof or legal conviction, he demanded a fine 
f'loiit them, and quartered soldiets on the sup- 
posed delinquents, till he received payment. 
As an insurrection was dreaded during the 
l>ut<*h war, new forces were levied, and in- 
trusted to tiiu comm. md of Dalziel and Druiti- 
iiiond', two officers, who had served ^le king 
during the ci\il wars, and had afterwards 
engaged in the service of Russia, where they 
li 1 1 iiiciHMScd the native cruelty of their dis- 
po'.itioii. A full career was given to their 
ty ranny hy the Scottish ministry. Repre.seiit- 
atioiis were made tu the king against these 
enormities. He seemed touched with the state 
of the country ; and besides giving orders, that 
the eeclesuoit ical comiiiissiou should be dis- 
eoiiliuued, he signified his opinion, that an- 
other way of ju'oceediiig was necessary for his 

service. '7 

This lenity of the king's came too late to 
remedy the disorders. The people, inflamed 
with bigotry, and irritated by ill usage, rose 
in arms. They were instigated hy Guthry, 
Semple, aiu|l other preacliers. They surprised 
Turner in Dumfries, and resolved to have put 
him to death ; but finding, that his orders, 
which fell into their bands, were more violent 
than his execution of tbciii, they spared bis 
life. At Laneric, after many prayers, they 
renewed the covenant, and published their 
manifesto ; in which they pi*ofesscd all sub- 
mission to the king: they desired only the 
re-establishment of presbytery and of their 
former ministers. As many gentlemen of their 
party had been confined on suspicion ; Wallace 
and Learmont, two officers, who had served, 
hut ill no high rank, were intrusted by the po- 
pulace with the cominand. Their force never 
exceeded two thousand men ; and though the 
counti^ in general bore them favour, meu’i 


spirits were so subdued, that the rebels could 
•xpect no farther accession of numbers. Dal- 
zicl took the field to oppose their progress. 
Their number was now diminished to eight 
hundred; and these, having advanced near 
Edinburgh, attempted to find their way back 
into the west by Pentland Hills. They were 
attacked by the king's forces. Finding that 
they could not escape, they stopped their 
mandi. Their clergy endeavoured to infuse 
?oiirage into them. After singing some psalms, 
the rebels turned on the enemy; and being 
assisted by the advantage of the ground, they 
received the first chai'ge very resolutely. But 
that was all the action: immediately they fell 
into disorder, and fled for their lives. About 
forty were killed on||:he spot, and a hundred 
and thirty taken prisoners. The rest, favoured 
by the night, and hy the weariness, and even 
by the pity of the king's troops, made t||eir 
esc*ape. • 

Tlic oppressions which these people had snf-^ 
fered, the delusions under which they laboured, 
aud their inoffimsive behaviour during the 
insurrection, made them the objects of com- 
passion. Vet were the king's tninisters, par- 
tieuiurly Sharpe, rtisolved to take severe ven- 
geance. Ten were hanged otl one gibbet at 
Edinburgh : tliirty-five before their own doors 
in different place iT These criminals might all 
have saved their lives, if they*would have re- 
nuutieed the covenant. ^TUe ^‘xecutions were 
going on, when the king put a stop to them. 
He said, that blood tmough had already been 
shed, and he wrote a letter to the privy-eoun^l, 
in which he ordcied that such of tfic prisoners 
as should simply promise to obey the laws for 
the future, sllCf'iild be set at liberty, ^*id thwAs 
the incorrigible should be sent to the planta- 
tions.’^* This leUer was brought by Burnet, 
archbishop of Glasgow ; but not being imme- 
diately delivered to the council by Sharpie, the 
prc'sident,®® one Maccail, had in the interval 
been puUto the torture, under which he ex- 
pired. He seemed to die in an eestacy of joy. 

I'arewel sun, moon, and stars ; farewel world 
and time; farewel weak and frail body; wel- 
come eternity, welcome angels and saints, wel- 
cHnne Saniour of the world, and welcome God, 
the judge of all I" Such were bis last words; 
and these animated speeches he uttered with 
an accent and manner, which struck all the 
hye-stauders with astonishment. 

AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 

The setllemeiit of Ireland, after the resto- 
ration, was a work of greater difficulty than 
that of England, or even of Scotland. Not 
only the power, during the former usurpations, 
had there been vested in the king's enemies : 
the whole property, in a manner, of the king- 
dom had also been changed; a^ H became 
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necessary' to redress, but with as little violence 
as possible, many grievous hardships and iui- 
quities, which were there couiplailied of. 

The Irish cat holies had in 16*48 concluded 
a treaty with Oriiiond, the king's liiiitenant, 
in which they had stipulated pardon for their 
past rebellion, and had engaged, under cer- 
tain conditions, to assist the royal cause: ^nd 
though the violence of the priests and the bi- 
got ry of the people had prevented, in a great 
measure, the exceiilion of this treaty; yet 
were there many, who having rdrietly, at the 
hazard of their lives, adhered to it, seemed on 
that aeeouut well entitled to reap the fruits 
of their Joyally\ Cromwel having, without 
distiiK’tion, expelled all the native Irish from 
the three provinces of AVuister, Leinster, and 
Ulster, had confined tht'in to Connaught and 
the county of Clare; and amoijgj those who 
hajl thus heeb forfeited, were many whose in- 
lioeetu'c was .altogetlter uiKiuestionahle. Se- 
‘ voral prot<>statits likewi'>e, and Ormond among 
the rest, had all along oppostd the Irish re- 
bellion; yet having afterwards tMubraeed the 
king’s cause against the parliament, they were 
all of tlu'iii attainted by Cromwel. And there 
were many tillieers who had, Irom (he eom- 
nieneement of fue insurrection, served in Ire- 
land, and who, because they would !iot desert 
the kitig, had been refused their an ears hv 
the Eijgiisli continonwealth. 

To all these unhappy suHerers some Justice 
seemed to he due: hut (he diHicultv was to 
find the means of redressing such great and 
extensive initpiities. Almo<it all tlic valuable 
parts of Irthaiid had been measured out ami 
divided, either to the adventurers, who had 
Jiff’at mo^e.y to the parliament !?>. the sujipres- 
sioii of the In-»h rebellion, or to the soldiers, 
who had received lami in lieu of their arrears. 
These could not he dispossessed, hecau.se they 
were the most powerful and only armed part 
of Ireland; because it was requisite to favour 
them, in order to sup)iort the protesfaiit and 
English interest in that kingdom ; and because 
they had generally, with seeming zeal and ala- 
crity, concurred in the king’s restoration. The 
king, therefore, issued a proclamation, in which 
he promised to maintain tjieir setllemiMit, and 
at the same time engaged to give redress to 
innoeent siifterers. I'here was a quantity of 
land as yet undivided in Ireland; and from 
this and some other funds, if was thought 
possible for the king to fulfil both these en- 
gagements. 

A court of claims was erected, consi.sting 
altogether of English Lominissioiiers, who had 
no connexion with any of the parties, into 
which Ireland was divided. Hefore these were 
laid four thousand claims of persons craving 
restitution on aecoiint of their innoeeiice; 
and the commissioners had found leisure to 
eiainine only six hundred. It already ap- 


peared, that, if all these were to he restored, 
the funds, whence the adventurers and suldierji 
must get reprisals, would fall short of giving 
them any tolerable satisfaction. A grwU alarm 
and anxiety seized all ranks of men: the hopes 
and fi'ars of every party were excited : these 
eagerly grasped at recovering their p.'iternal 
inheritanee : those were resolute to rnaintaiti 
their new acquisitions. 

^'hc duke of Ormond was created lord- 
lieutenant; being the only person, whose pru- 
deuce and equity could compose such Jarring 
interests. A parliament was assembled at 
Dublin ; and as the lowei house w;ls almost 
entirely chosen by the soldiers and adven- 
turers, who still kept possession, it was ex- 
tremely favourable to that interest. The bouse 
of peers showed greater impartiality. 

An insiirre(‘tiuii was projected, together with 
a surprisal of the (‘astle of Dublin, hy »ome ol 
the disbanded soldiers; hut this design whs 
happily defeated hy the vigilance of Ormond 
Some of tile criminals were punished. Blood, 
the most desperate of them, escaped into Eng- 
land. 

But alTairs could n<»t long remain in (he 
eonfusion and uneertainty into which tiny 
had ialleti. All parties seemed willing to abate 
.sormwvhat of their pretensions, in order to 
attain sqine sta))ility ; and Ormond inttTposed 
his aulliority lor that purpose. I'he ‘soldiers 
and adventurers agreed to reliiiciuish a thiiil 
of their possessions; and as they hatl pur- 
cliased their lands at vitv low prices, they had 
reason to think themselves favoured hy this 
composition. All those, who had lieen attainted 
on account of their adhering to the king, 
restored; and some of the innoeent Irish, It 
was a hard .situation, that a man was obliged 
to prove himself innoeent in order to recover 
possession of the estate which he and his an- 
cestors had ever enjoyed: hut the hardship 
was augmented, by the dfflicult eondttioiis 
annexed to this proof. If tlie person had evf’r 
lived ill the quarters of the rebels, he^Waiy not 
.'idmitted to plead his innocence ; and he was, 
for tli.it reason alone, supposed tev-have been 
a rebel, 'i'he heinous guilt of the ^rish nalitpi 
made men the more readily overlook any ini- 
quity, which might fall on individuals; and it 
was considered, that, though it he always*the 
interest of all good government to prevent in- 
justice, it is not always possible to remedy it, 
after it has had a long course, and has ft’cn 
attended with great successes. 

Ireland began to altaiii a state of some 
composure when it was distuihed by a violent 
act, passf'd hy the English parliament, which 
prohibited the importation of Irish cattle into 
Engl and. Ormond renionst rated strongly 
against this law. He said, that the present 
trade, carried on between England and Ire- 
land, was extremely to the advantage of th* 
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former kingdom, 'which received only pro- 
visions of rude materials, In return for every 
species of manufacture : that if the cattle of 
Ireland were prohibited, the inhabitants of that 
island had no other commodity, by which they 
could pay England fur their importations, and 
must have recourse to other nations for a sup- 
ply: that the industrious inhabitants of Eng- 
land, if deprived of Irish provisions, which 
made living cheap, would be obliged to augigent 
the price of labour, and thereby render their 
manufactures too dear to be exported to foreign 
markets: that the indolent inhabitants of Ire- 
land, finding provisions fall almost to nothing, 
would never induced to labour, hut would 
perpetuate to all generations their native sloth 
and barbarism : that by cittting off almost en- 
tirely the traile between the kingdoms, all the 
natural bands of union were dissolved, and no- 
thing remained to keep the Irish in their duty 
but force and violence : and that, by reducing 
that kingdom to extreme poverty, it would be 
even rendered incapable of maintaining that 
militaiy power, by which, during its well- 
grounded discontents, it must necessarily be 
retained in subjection. 

The king was so much convinced ol the just- 
ness of these reasons, that he used all his in- 
terest to oppose the bill, and he openly de 
dared, that he could not give his assent to it 
with a safe conscience. But the comthons were 
resolute in their purpose. Some of the rents 
of England had fallen of late years, which 
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had been ascribed entirely to the importation 
of Irish cattle: several intrigues had contri- 
buted to inflame that prejudice, particularly 
those of Buckingham and Ashley, who were 
desirous of giving Ormond disturbance In his 
government : and the spirit of tyranny, of which 
nations are as susceptible as individuals, had 
egtretnely animated the English to exert their 
superiority over their dependent state. No 
affair could be conducted with greater violence 
than this was by the commons. They even 
went so far in the preamble of the bill as tr 
declare the importation of Irish cattle to be a 
nuisance. By this expression they gave scope to 
their passion, and at the same time barred the 
king’s prerogative, by which he might think 
himself entitled to dispense with a law so full of 
injustice and bad pcfticy. The lords expunged 
the word : but as the king was sensible that no 
supply womd be given by the ctenmoris, unless 
they were gratified in their prejudices, he*wgs 
obliged both to employ his interest w'th thw 
peers for making the bill pass, and to give the 
royal assent to it. He could not, however, 
forbear expressing his displeasure at the jea- 
lousy entertained against him, and at tlie 
intention which the commons discovered of 
retrenching his prerogative. • 

This law brought great distress for some time 
upon the Irish ; J|ut it has occasioned their ap- 
plying with greater industry dto manufactures, 
atnd has proved in the issue beneficial to that 
kingdom, % • • 


NOTES. 


I Tmpl«, Tol. li. p. 4t 
S Ktni Janet, In hit Meiaolrt, givn an 
acennat «f tbb aff^r diSWnnt front 
nrbat wc aittl wicb In any taiftoriau. 
He Myi, that while he nat atleep, 
Erounkcr brmifht orSere to eir John 
liaman, capuln of the chip, to alockcn 
tail. Sir jftn remonttrated, hat obeyed. 
^ A Act eone fine, finding that hie falling 
hack WH llkaly jo produce coiifueion in 
the fleet, he boteCed the tail at before t 
M that the prince coming toon nAer on 
the quartcr.decli, nnd finding ail thingt 
ai he left them, knew nothing of wlwt 
had paned during hie repoae. Nobody 
gave him the leaat intimation of H. It 

was long after, that he beard of H hy a 
kind of accident ( nnd he Intandedto have 
punlM Bnunkcr hy mniftnl Uw ; but 
/ jwt abnut that time, the kouae of com- 
, ">«Mi«oknpih«qMrti«iniifiiinpcacbad 


him, which made it' impoasihle fot the 
dnke to pnnieh him othcrwitc tha i by 
diemleeing him hie icrvirc. Brounker, 
hefora the houac, never pretendvd that 
he had Tccrlred any orden from the duke. 
S D’Eatradee, IDtb December, '664. 

4 lVEa.vadca, 14 Aaguat, Ififih 
b Tvomp’a life. IVEatradet, hth of 
l-cbmary, ISfiS. 

fi D^Eatradet, Slat of May, ifififo 
7 *Ilia Dutch had apeut on the war near 
40 milliona oflivna a>ycar, above three 
milliona atcrling: a much greater turn 
than had been granted hr ^ Engliah 
parliament. D’Eatradee, 94tb of Da- 
cemher, 1665 { let of January, 1666. 
Temple, vol. i. p. 71 . It wm prababiy 
the want of money which engaged the 
king to pay the aaamen with litkeUt 
• rontrivanec which proved ao much to 
Iheir low. 


8 Temple, vql. iL p. 41. 

9 Borne iion.confonaiBti,h 
Scotland and England, had kepi o 
corrcepondencc with the Btatee, and had 
autertaiaed pndecta for inanrrrvtiona, 
hut they ware too wenk evan to ettrmpi 
the execution of them. D*£a«rad^ 
131b October, 1665. 

10 9£lh ef January, 1069 

1 1 Burnet, p. 14!h 

19 Burnet, p. I5i. 

13 Bumet, p. 147 

14 Burnet, p. 901. 

15 Burnet, p. 909. 

16 III 1664. 

17 Burnet, p. 913. 

18 98th November, 1860L 

19 Dnmct, p. 937. 

90 Wodrow*h HMoi)r,vdl. 1. p. tMh 

91 U tfiOO. * 
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S INCE tbe restoratioiif Eng^land had attaiiK'd 
a situation which had never b(N:n expe- 
rienced in any former period of her govern- 
ment, and which seemed the only one that 
could fully ensure, at once, her <.ranquillity 
and her liberty: the king was in continual 
^ A^ant of supply from the parliament ; and he 
teemed willing to accumtnod<ite himself to that 
deftendent situation. Instead of reviving those 
claims of prerogative, so strenuously insisted on 
by hts predecessors, Charles had strictly cou- 
hued himself within the limits of law, and had 
courted, by every art of popularity, the affec- 
tions of his subjebts. Even the severities, how- 
ever blameahle, which he had exercised against 
iioii-conformists, are to be ^«isidered as expe- 
dients by which *he strovoito ingratiate himself 
with that party whi^h predominated in par- 
liament. But notwithstanding these pro- 
niiting appearances, there were many circum- 
•tf^nces which kept the government from rest- 
ing fteadily'on that l^ttom on which it was 
placed. The crown 'having lust almost all its 
«».*:sient f^'smesnes, relied entirety on voluntary 
grants of the people ; and the commons, nut 
fully accustomed to this new situation, were 
not yet disposed to supply with sufficient libe- 
rality the necessities of the crown. They imi- 
tated too strictly the example of their prede- 
cessors in a rigid frugality of public money ; and 
neither sufficiently considered tbe indigent con- 
dition of their prince, nor the general state of 
Europe ; Where eveiy nation, by its increase both 
of magnificence and force, had made great addi- 
tions to all public expences. Some censidera- 
ble sums, indeed, were bestowed on Charles ; 
and tbe patriots of that age, tenacious of an- 
cient maxims, loudly upbraided tbe commons 
with prodigality: but if we may .judge by tbe 
example of a later period, wlien the govern- 
ment haa become more regular, and the har- 
mony of its parts has been more happily ad- 
justed, tbe parliaments of this reign seem 
rather to have merited a contrary reproach. 

Tbe natural consequence of the poverty of 
tbe crown was, besides feeble irregular trans- 
actions in foreign affairs, a continual uncer- 
tainty in its domestic administration. No one 


could answer, with any tolerable assurance, for 
the measures of the house of commons. Few 
of the tneinhers were attached to the court by 
any other band than that of inofiiiatioii. Royal- 
ists indeed in their principles, but uncx])e. 
rienced in business, they lay exposed to every 
rumour or insinuation ; and were driven h^ 
momentary gusts or currents, no less than 
the populace themselves. Even the attempts 
made to gain an ascendant over tliem bv 
offices, and, as it ts believed, by bril)es and pen 
sions, were apt to operate in a manner con- 
trary to what was intended by the ministers. 
The novelty of the practice conveyed a ge- 
neral, and indeed a Just alarm ; while, at the 
same time, the poverty of the crown rendered 
this influence vciy' limited and precarious. 

The character of (Charles was ill fitted to 
remedy those defects in the constitution. He 
acted in the administration of public affairs as 
if government were a pastime, rather than a 
serious occupatit>u ; and by the uncertainty of 
his conduct, he lost that authority which could 
alone bestow constancy on the flnetnating re- 
solutions of tbe parliament. His expences too, 
which sometimes perhaps exceeded the proper 
bounds, were directed more by inclination than 
by policy; and while they increased his de- 
pendence on the parliament, they were not 
calculated fully to satisfy cither the interested 
or disinterested part of that assembly. 

A PARLIAMENT. 9. 

The parliament met, after a long adjourn- 
roent; and the king promised himself every 
thing from the attachment of the commons. 
All his late measures had been calculated to 
acquire the guocl-will of his f»eople ; and above 
all, tbe triple league, it was hopiKl, would he 
able to efface all the disagreeable impressions 
left by the unhappy conclusion of the Dutch 
war. But a new attempt made by the court, 
and a laudable one too, lust him, for a time, the 
effect of all these endeavours. Buckingham, 
who was in great favour with the king, and 
carried on many intrigues among the commons, 
had also endeavoured to support connexions 
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with the Don-conformUts ; and he now formed i 
a scheme, in concert with the lord-keeper, sir : 
Oi Undo Bridgeman, and the chief justice, sir 
Matthew Hale, two worthy patriots, to put an 
end to those severities under which these re- 
]ig;ionists had so long- laboured. It was pro- 
posed to reconcile the presbyterians by a com- 
prehension, and to grant a toleration to the 
independents and other sectaries. Favour seems 
not, by this scheme, as by others embryed 
during the present reign, to have been intended 
the catholics: yet were the zealous commons 
so disgusted, that they could not lie prevailed 
on even to give the king thanks for the triple 
league, however laudable that measure was 
then, and has ever since beep esteemed. They . 
immediately voted an address fora proclamation , 
against conventicles. Their request was com- ■ 
plied with ; but as the king still dropped some 
hints of his dc.sire to reconcile his protestarit 
subjects, the commons passed a very unusual ! 
vote, that no man should bring into the h )use 
any bill of that nature. The king in vain 
reiterated hU solicitations for suppl> ; repre- 
sented the necessity of equipping a fleet ; and 
even offered, that the money which they should 
grant should be collected and issued for that 
purpose by commissioners appointed by the 
house* Instead of complying, the cuiuinoiis 
voted an enquiry into all the miscarriages 
during the late war; the slackeninSf of sail 
after the duke's victory from false orders de- 
livered by Brounker, the miscarriage at Bergen, 
the division of the fleet under jirince Rupert 
and Albemarle, the disgrace at (iialham. 
Brounker was expelled the house, and ordered 
to he impeached, (’ommissioner Pet, who had 
neglected orders issued for the security of 
Chatham, met with the tame fate. These 
inipeachments were never prosecuted. The 
house at length, having been indulged in all 
their prejudices, were prevailed with to vote 
the king three hundred and ten thousand 
pounds, by an imposition on wine and other 
liquors ; after which they were adjourned. 

Public business, behides being retarded by 
the disgust of the commons against the tole- 
rating msf^ms of the court, met with ob- 
structions this session from a quarrel between 
the two houses. Skinner, a rich merchant hi 
London, having suffen-ed some injuries from 
the East-lndia company, laid the matter by 
petition before the house of lords, by whom he 
was relieved In costs and damages to the 
amount of five thousand pounds. The com- 
mons voted, that the lords, in taking cogni- 
zaiicG of this affair, originally, without any 
appeal from inferior courts, had acted in a 
manner not agreeable to the laws of the land, 
and tending to deprive the subject of the right, 
«a»e, and benefit due to him by thesse laws ; 
and that Skinner, in prosecuting the suit after 
this manner, bad infringed the privileges of 


m 

the commons : for which oflbnce they ordered 
him to be taken into custody. Some confer* 
ences ensued between the houses ; where the 
lords were tenacious of their right of judicature, 
and maintained, that the method in which 
they had exercised it was quite regular. The 
commons rose into a great ferment ; and went 
si> tar as to vote, that “ whoever should be 
.'liding or assisting in putting in execution the 
order or sentence of the house of lords, in the 
case of Skinner against the East-lndia com- 
pany ^ should he deemed a betrayer of the 
rights and lilierf ies of the commons of England, 
and an infringer of the privileges of the bouse 
of commons." They rightly judged, that it 
would not he easy, after thi.s vote, to find any 
one who would venture to incur their indig* 
nation. The proceedings indeed of the lords 
seem in this case to have been unusual, and 
without precedent. • 

1G6‘.0. The king's necessities obliged ^igi 
again to assemble the parliament, Uflth Oct.)* 
who showed some disposition to relieve him. 
The price, however, which he must pay for 
this indulgence, was his yielding to new laws 
against conventicles. His complaisance in 
this particular contributed more to gain the 
commons, than all the ppiniipus pretences of 
supporting the triple alliance, that popular 
measure l>y wliiqlb be exported to make such 
advantage. The c|uarrel bgtMeen the two 
houses was revived; and as the commons had 
voted only four hiindrcdWhdljsihid pounds, with 
which the king was not satisfied, he thought 
proper, before they bad carried their vote into 
a law, to prorogue them (lllh 4)ec.) The 
only business finisheih^hig short session, was 
the rccelviiij^of the report of the committee 
appointed for examining the public Accounts. 
Ou the first inspection of this report, there 
appears a great sum, no less than a million 
and a half, unaccounted for; and the natural 
inference is, that the king bad much abused 
the trust reposed in him by parliament. But 
a more accurate inspection of particulars serves, 
in a great measure, to remove this imputation 
The king indeed went so far as to tell the par- 
liament from the throne, ** That he had fully 
informed himself of that matter, and did affirm, 
that no part of those moneys which they had 
given him had been diverted to other uses,' 
hut, on the contrary, besides all those supplies, 
a very great sum bad been raised out of hit 
standing revenue and credit, and a very great 
debt contracted; and all for the war.'* 
Though artificial pretences have often beei? 
employed by kings in their speeches to par* 
liament, and by none more than Charles, It it 
somewhat difficult to suspect him of a direct 
lie and falsehood. He mutt have had some 
reasons, and perhaps not unplausible ones, for 
this affirmation, of which all bis hearers, m 
they had the accounts lying befone them, were 
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at that time competent Judges. [Set note (W), 
at the end nf tki* 

Tl>e method which all parliaments had 
hitherto followed, was to vote a particular 
sum for the supply, without any distinction, 
or any appropriation to particular services. 
So long as the demands of the crown were 
small and casual, no great inconvetiicoqes 
arose from this practice. But as all the mea> 
sures of government were now changed, it 
must lie cmifcssed, that, if the king made a 
just application of public money, this Inac- 
curate method of proceeding, by exposing him 
to siispidion, was prejudicial to him. If he 
were inclined to act otherwise, it was equally 
hurtful to the people. Fur these reasons, a 
contrary practice, during all the late reigns, 
has constantly been folluf.‘ed by the commons. 

1670. When the parliament met (14th Feb.) 
after the pror/>gation, they entered' anew upon 
thei business of supply, and granted the king an 
, additional duty, during' eight years, of twelve 
pounds on each tun of Spanish wine imported, 
eight on each tun of French. A law also passed 
empowering him to sell the fee-farm rents ; 
the last remains of the demesnes, by which the 
ancient kings of England had been suppftrted. 
By this expedienj:, he obtained some supply for 
his present necessities, but left the crown, if 
possible, still more depen^lent than Wfore. 
How much moijey might rai.sed by these 
sales, is uncertain; but it could not be near 
one million eight iiu^nlreci thousand pounds, 
the sum assigned by some writers. ‘ 

The act against conventicles passed, and re- 
ceived the ijfiyal assent. It bears the apfiear- 
aiice of mitigating th,«* former persecuting 
laws ; but, if we may Judge by the spirit, 
w.’h'ich hrd broken out almost every session 
during this parliament, it was not intended as 
any favour to the non-conformists. Expe- 
rience probably had taught, that laws over- 
rigid and severe could not be executed. By 
this act the hearer in a conventicle (that is, in 
a dissenting assembly, where more fhan five 
were present, ' besides the family) was fined 
five shillings for the first offence, ten fur the 
second; fbe preacher twenty pounds for the 
first offence, forty for the second The person 
in whose house the conventicle mk!t, was 
amerced a like sum with the preacher. One 
clause is remarkable; that, if any dispute 
should arise with regard to the interpretation of 
any part of the act, the judges should always 
explain the doubt in the sense least favourable 
to conventicles, it being the intention of par- 
liament entirely to suppress them. Such was 
the seal of the commons, that they violated the 
plainest and most established maxims of civil 
policy, which require, that, in all criminal pro- 
•ecutioni, favour should always be given to the 
prisoner. 

The affair of Skinner still remained a ground 


of quarrel between the two houses; but the 
king prevailed with the peers to accept of the 
expedient proposed by the commons, that a 
general raaure should be made of all trans- 
actions with regard to that disputed question. 

Some attempts were « made by the king to 
effect a union between England and Scotland ; 
though they were too feeble to remove all the 
difficulties which obstructed that useful and 
imj^rtant undertaking. Commissioners were 
appointed to meet in order to regelate the cuti- 
ditiuns : but the design, chiefly by the intrigues 
of Lauderdale, soon after came to nothing. 

The kiu^, about this lime, began frequently 
to attend the debates of the bouse of peers. 
He said, that they amused him, and that he 
found them no less entertaining than a play. 
But deeper designs were suspected. As he 
seemed to interest himself eidtrcmely in the 
cause of lord Roos, who had obtained a divorce 
from his wife on the accusation of adultery, and 
applied to parliament for leave to maCriy again, 
people imagined, that Charles intended to 
make a preeedent of the case, and that some 
other pretence would be found for getting rid 
of the queen. Many proposals to this purpose, 
it is said, were made him by Buckinghaip : hut 
the king, bow little scrupulous soever in some 
respects, was incapable of any action harsh or 
barbarous; and he always rejected every 
scheme ef this nature. A suspicion, howevi r, 
of such intentions, it was observed, bad, at 
this time, begotten a coldness between the two 
royal brothers. 

We now come to a period, when the king's 
counsels, which bad hitherto, in the main, 
been good, though negligent and fluctuating, 
became, during some time, remarkably bad, 
or even criminal ; and breeding incurable jea- 
lousies ill all meu, were followed by such con- 
sequences as had almost terminated in the ruin 
both of prince and people. Happily the same 
negligence still attended him ; and, as it bail 
lessened the influence of the good, it also dimi- 
nished the effect of the bad measures which ho 
embraced. 

THE CABAL. « 

* « 

It was remarked, that the committee of 
council, established for foreign affairs, was 
entirely changed ; and that prince Rupert, tli<i 
duke of Ormond, secretary Trevor, and lord 
keeper Bridgeman, men in whose honour tbo 
nation had great confidence, were never called 
to any deliberations. The whole secret was 
intrusted to five persons, Clifford, Ashleyi 
Buckingham, Arlington, apd Lsuiderdale. 
These men were known the appellation 
the Cabal, a word which the inithU letters of 
their names happened to compose. Never was 
there a more dangerous ministry in England, 
nor one more noted fur pernicious counsels. 
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THEIR CHARACTERS. 

Lord Ashlrv, soon after known by the name 
of carl of Shaft^ury, was one of the most 
remarkable characters of the age, and the 
chief spring of all the succeeding movements. 
During his early youth, he had engaged in the 
late king*s party; but being disgusted with 
some measures of prince Maurice, he soon 
deserted \o the parliament. He insinillited 
himself into the coahdeiice of Cromwel; and 
as he had great influence with the presby- 
terians, he was serviceable in supporting with 
his party, the authority of that usurper. He 
employed the same credit in promoting the 
restoration; and on that account both de- 
served and acquired favour with the king. In 
all bis chaiiges,4ie still maintained the character 
of never betraying those friends whom he de- 
serted ; and whichever party he joined, his great 
capacity and singular talents S4 ki« gained him 
their confldence, and enabled him to take the 
lead among them. No station could satisfy his 
ainbitimi, no fatigues were insuperable to his 
industry. Well acquainted with the blind at- 
tachment of faction, he surmounted all sense 
of shame: and relying on the subtlety of bis 
contrivance, he was not startled with enter- 
prises the most haiardous and most criminal. 
His talents, both of public speaking :t|td private 
insinuation, shone out in an eniitieni degree ; 
and amidst ail his furious passions, he pos- 
sessed a sound Judgment of business, and still 
more of men. Though fitted by nature for 
beginning and pushing the greatest under- 
takings, he was never able to conduet any 
to a happy period ; and his eminent abilities, 
by reason of fais insatiable desires, were 
equally dangerous to himself, to the prince, 
and to the people. 

The duke of Buckingham possessed all the 
advantages, which « graceful person, a high 
rank, a splendid fortune, and a lively wit, 
could bestow ; but liy bis wild conduct, unre- 
strained either by prudence or principle, tie 
found means to render himself in the end odious 
and even insignificant. I'he least interc»st could 
make hinf abandon bis honour; the smallest 
pleasure could seduce him from his interest: the 
most frivolous caprice was sufficient to coun- 
terbalance bis pleasure. By bis want of secrecy 
and cons(ancy, Iw destroyed his character in 
public life ; by his contempt of order and eco- 
nomy, he dissipated his private fortune; by 
riot and dehaucheiy, be ruined bis health ; and 
he remained at last as incapable of doing hurt, 
as he had ever been little desirous of doing good, 
to mankind. . 

The earl, soon after created duke of Lauder- 
dale, was not defective in natural, and still less 
in acquired, talents ; but neither was his ad- 
dress graceful, nor his understanding just. 
His principles, or more properly speaking bis 


prejudices, were obstinate, but unable to re- 
strain his ambition : bis ambition was still less 
dangerous than the tyranny and violence of bis 
temper. An implacable enemy, but a lukewarm 
friend ; insolent to his inferiors, but abject to 
his superiors ; though in his whole character 
and deportment he was almost diametrically 
c^iposite to the king, he had the fortune, be- 
yond any other minister, to maintain, during 
the greater part of has reign, an ascendant over 
himA 

The talents of parliamentary eloquence and 
intrigue had raised sir Thomas Clifford ; and 
his daring impetuous spirit gave him weight in 
the king's councils. Of the whole cabal, Ar- 
lington was the least dangerous,- either by his 
vices or his talents^ His judgment was sound, 
though his capacity was but inocierate; and 
bis intentions were good, though he wanted 
courage and integrity to perfevere in yiem. 
Together with Temple and Hridgeman, he bad 
been a great promoter of the triple leagu^; 
but he threw himself, with equal alacrity, into 
opposite measures, when he found them agree- 
able to his master. Clifford and be were se- 
cretly catholics : Shaftesbury, though addicted 
to astrology, was reckoned a deist : Bucking- 
ham had too little reflect iefe to embrace any 
steady principles: Lauderdale had long been 
a bigoted and fl^ffious presbyterian ; and the 
opinions of that sect still kefit (lossession of his 
mind, how little soevej* ^lev appeared in bis 
conduct. ^ 

THEIR COUNSEL^. 

The dark coun$els*of the cabal, though from 
the first Iher gave anxiety to all mq|| of re^.eg- 
tion, were not thoroughly known but by the 
event. Such scH^in to have been the views 
which they, in concurrence with some catholic 
courtiers, who had the ear of their sovereign, 
suggested to the king and tlie duke, and which 
these paiiiees too greedily embraced. They said, 
that the ^larliament, though the spirit of party, 
for the present attached them to the crown, 
were still more attached to those powers and 
privileges which their predecessors had usurped 
from the sovereign ; that after the first flow of 
kindness was spent, they had discovered evident 
symptoms of discontent ; and would be sure to 
turn against the king all the authority which 
they had retained, and still more those preten- 
sions which it was easy for them in a moment to 
revive: that they not only kept the king in <l|p- 
peiidence by means of his precarious revenue, 
but had never dtseovered a suitable generosity, 
even in those temporal^ supplies which they 
granted him : that it was high time for the p.rince 
to rouse himself from his lethargy, and to re- 
cover that authority which his predecessors, 
during so many ages, had peaceably ei^iyed : 
that the great error or misfortune of fait father 
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Wat the not having formed any close connexion 
with forei^ princes, who, on the breaking^ out 
of the rebellion^ mig^ht have found their inte 
rest in supporting^ him : that the present alli- 
ances, being entered into with so many weaker 
potentates, who themselves stood in need of the 
king's protection, could never serve to main- 
tain, much less augment, the royal authority: 
that the French monarch alone, sr> generous a 
prince, and by blood so nearly allied to the king, 
would be found both able and willing, if i^rati- 
bed in bis ambition, to defend the common cause 
f f kings against usurping subjects : that a war, 
iinilertaken against Holland by the united force 
of two such mighty potentates, would prove an 
easy enterprise, and would serve all the pur- 
poses which were aimed at ; that, under pre- 
tence of that war, it would not be difficult to 
levy a military force, without whv;h, during 
the yrevalencd of republican principles among 
tij subjects, the king would vainly expect to 
hefend his prerogative : that his naval power 
might l»e maintained, partly by the supplies, 
which, on other pretences, would previously 
be obtained from parliament ; partly by sub- 
sidies from France ^ partly by captures which 
might easily be made on that opulent republic ; 
that, in such a sfeuation, attempts to rpi*over 
the lust authority of the crown would be at- 
tended with success ; nor wbedd any malcon- 
tents dare to retist a prince fortified by so 
.powerful an alliance; or if they did, they 
would only draw mor^ certain ruin on them- 
selves and on their cause : and that, by sub- 
duing the States, a great step would be made 
towards a rirformacion of tlae government ; 
aince it was apparent, Ajat that republic, by 
.^ILiame ^d grandeur, fortified, i? his factious 
•subjects, their attachment to what they vainly 
termed their civil and religious liberties. 

These suggestions happened fatally to con- 
cur with all the inclinations and prejudices of 
the king; his desire of more extensive autho- 
rity, his propensity to the catholic religion, his 
avidity for money. He seems likewise, from 
the very beginning of his reign, to have en- 
tertained great Jealousy of his own subjects, 
and, on that account, a desire of fortifying 
himself by an intimate alliance with J^Vance. 
So early as 1664, he had offered the French 
monarch to allow him, without opposition, to 
conquer Flanders, provided that prince would 
engage to furnish him with ten thousand in- 
lanlry, and a suitable number of cavalry, in 
cfse of any rebellion in England.^ As no 
dangerous symptoms at that time apfieared, 
^ we are left to conjecture, from this iiuddeut, 
what opinion Charles bad conceived of the 
factious disposition of his people. 

Even during the time when the triple alli- 
ance was the most zealously cultivated, the 
king never seems to have been entirely cordial 
in those salutary measures, but still to have 


east a longing eye towards the French alliance. 
Clifford, who had much of hir coniideiicr, said 
imprudently, ** Notwithstanding all* this Joy. 
we must have a second i^r with Holland.*' 
The accession of the emperor to that alliance 
had been refused by England on frivfdous pre- 
tences. And many unfriendly cavils were 
raised against the States with regard to Suri- 
nam and the conduct of the East-Iudia com- 
pany. [5cc note (X), at the end of* this f'ol,] 
But about April, 166<), the strongest symptoms 
appeared of those fatal measures which were 
afterwards more openly pursued. 

De Wit, at that time, came to Temple, and 
told him, that be paid him a visit as a friend, 
not as a minister. The occasion was, to ac- 
quaint him w'itli a conversation which he had 
lately had with Fufl'endorf the<3wedish agent, 
who had passed by tlie Hague in the wav from 
Paris to his own country. The French minis- 
ters, Puflfendorf said, had taken much pains 
to persuade him, that the Swedes would very 
ill find their .account in those measures whieh 
tliey had lately embraced: that Spain would 
fail them it» all her promises of subsidies: nor 
would Holland alone be able to support theiii • 
that F.ngland would certainly fail them, and 
had already adopted counsels directly opposite 
to those which by the triple league she had 
bound hc/self to jmrsue : and that the reso- 
lution was not the less fixed and certain, be- 
cause the secret was as yet communicated to 
very few, either in the Fn*neh or English court. 
When Piiffeiidorf seemed incredulous, Tureniie 
showed him a letter from Colbert fit- Oossy, 
the French minister at London ; in whieh, after 
mentioning the success of his negotiations, :>mi 
the favourable disposition of the chief intiiis* 
ters there, he added, “ And I have at last made 
them sensible of the full extent of his majesty's 
bounty.” ’ From this incident it appears, that 
the infamous practice of seUiiig themselves to 
foreign princes, a practice whieh, notwith- 
standing the malignity of the vulgar, is cer- 
tainly rare among men in high office, had not 
been scrupled by Charles's ministers, who e'cn 
obtained their master's consent t^ this dis- 
honourable corruption. * ^ 

ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE. Magt 16. 

But while all men of penetration, both 
abroad and at home, were alarmed with these 
incidents, the visit which the king received 
from his sister, the duchess of Orleans, was 
the foundation of still stronger suspicions. 
Lewis, knowing the address and insinuation of 
that amiable princess, and the great influence 
which she had gained over her brother, bad 
engaged her to employ all her good offices, iv 
order to detach Charles from the triple league, 
which, he knew bad flxed such uiisiirmount- 
able bfn riejrs to his ambition j and he n»w sent 
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h(*r to put the lest baud to the plan of their 
couj unct operatioua. That he might the better 
cover this negotiation, he pretended to visit 
his froutiersi particularly the great works 
which he bad undertaken at Dunkirk; and 
he carried the queen and the whole court along 
with him. While he remained on tiie opposite 
Bhore» the du’chess of Orleans went over to 
England ; and Charles met her at J3over, 
where they passed ten days together in great 
mirth and festivity. By her artilices and ca- 
resses, she prevailed on Charles to relinquish 
the most settled maxims of honour and policy, 
and to finish his engagements with Lewis for 
the destruction of Holland ; as well as for the 
subsequent change of religion in England. 

• But Lewis well knew Charles's character, 
and the usual ^uctuatioii of his councils. In 
order to fix him in the French interests, he 
resolved to bind him by the ties of pleasure, 
the only ones which with him were irresisti- 
ble; and be made him a present of a French 
mistress, by whose means he hoped, for the 
future, to govern him. The duchess of Or- 
leans brought with her a young lady of the 
name of Querouaille, whom the king carried 
to London, and soon after created duchess of 
Portsmouth. He was extremely attached to 
her during the whole course of his life ; and 
she proved a great means of supporting his 
connexions with lier nativ<; country. ' 

The satisfaction which diaries reaped from 
hib new alliance received a great check by the 
death of his sister, and still more by those 
melancholy circumstances which attended it. 
Her death was sudden, after a few days illness ; 
and she was seized with the malady upon 
drinking a glass of succory water. Strong 
suspicions of fioisun aroi^e in the court of 
France, and were spread all over Euro|N*; 
and as her husband had discovered many 
syinptonis of jealousy and discontent on ac- 
count of her conduct., he was universally be- 
lieved to he the author of the crime. Charles 
himself, during some time, was entirely con- 
vinced of his guilt; hut upon receiving the 
attestatioii of physicians, who, on opening 
her hody^ found no foundation for the geiie- 
lal rumour, he was, or pretended to be, satis- 
fied. The duke of Orleans, indeed, did never, 
in any other circumstance of bis life, betray 
such dispositions as might lead him to so 
criminal an action; and a lady, it is said,- 
drank the remains of tlie same glass, without 
feeling any inconvenience. The sudden death 
of princes is commonly accompanied with these 
dism.al surmises, and therefore less weight is in 
this case to be laid on the suspicions of the 
public, 

Charles, instead of breaking with France 
upon this incident, took advantage of it to send 
o«r Buckingham, under pretence of condoling 
^ith the duke of Orleans, but in reality to 
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concert farther tiieasures for Che prqh^ted war. 
Never ambassador received greater caresses* 
The more destructive the present measures 
were to the interests of England, the more 
.latural was it for Lewis to load with civilities, 
and even with favours, those whom he could 
engage to promote them. 

• The journey of Buckingham augmented the 
suspicious in Holland, which every eircum- 
■tance tended still farther to confirm. Lewis 
made a sudden irruption into Lorraine; and 
though he missed seizing the duke himself, 
who had no surmise of the danger, and who 
narrowly e8ca|>ed, he was soon able, without 
resistance, to make himself master of the 
whole country. The French monarch was so * 
far unhappy, that though the most tempting 
>pportunities offerea themselves, he had not 
commonlt^so much as the pretence of equity 
and justice to cover bis ambitious measures. 
This acquisition of Lorraine ought to*hswe 
excited the jealousy of the contracting puwefi 
in the triple league, as much as an iiisasion 
of Flanders itself ; yet did Charles turn a deaf 
ear to all remonstrances made him upon that 
subject. 

But what tended chiefly to open the eyes of 
de Wit and the States, wkh regard to the 
measures of England, was the sudden recall of 
sir William lV>#ple. This minister had so 
firmly established hischaraoter of honour and 
integrity, that he was believed incapable even 
of obeying bis master'^omiftands, in promoN 
iog measures which he esteemed pernicious to 
his country ; and so long as be remained in em- 
ployment, de Wit thought himself%S8ured oT the 
fidelity of England.* ^Charles was so sensible 
of this prepgjTsession, that he orde^ Teip|!^ 
to leave his family at the Hague, and pre- 
tended, that that minister would inimediatelj 
return after having conferred with the king 
about some business, where his negotiation 
had met with obstructions. De Wit made 
the Du|ch resident inform the English court, 
that he should consider the recall of TempW 
as an express declaration of a change of mea- 
sures in England; and should even know what 
Interpretation to put upon any delay of his 
return^ 

A PARLIAMENT. Ocf. 24. 

While these measures were secretly in agi- 
tation, the parliament met according to ^ 
jourumeiit. The king made a short speec|i, 
and left the business to be enlarged upon by 
the keeper. That minister much insisted on * 
the king's great want of supply; the mighty 
increase of the naval |>ower of France, now 
triple to what it was liefore the last war with 
Holland ; the decay of the English navy; the 
necessity of fitting out next year a fleet of fifty 
sail ; the oblig atious which the king lay under 
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1^ leveral treatleit to exert himself for the 
eoiiimon good of Christendom. Among other 
treaties^ be mentioned the triple alliance, and 
the defensive league with the States. 

The artifice succeeded. The house of com* 
niotis, entirely sAtisSed with the kIngS mea- 
sures, voted him considerable supplies. A land- 
tax for A year was imposed of a shilling w 
pound ; two shillings a pound on two-thirds of 
the salaries of offices ; fifteen shillings on every 
hundred pounds of bankers* money and slpck; 
an additional excise upon beer for six years, 
and certain impositions upon law proceedings 
for nine years. The parliament had never 
before been in a more liberal humour; and 
never surely was it less merited by the counsels 
of the king and of his mir^ters.'^ 

The commons passed another bill, fbr 
laying a duty on tobacco, Scotch salt, glasses, 
and ^some othhr commodities. Against this 
bill the merchants of London appeared by 
(hstition before the house of lords. The lords 
entered into their reasons, and began to make 
amendments on the bill sent up by the com- 
mons. This attempt was highly resented by 
the lower house, as an encroachment on the 
right, which they pretended to possess alone, 
of granting monCy to the crown. Many re- 
monstrances passed between the two houses ; 
and by their altercations theming was obliged 
to prorogue the pf.Tliament (22nd April, 1671,) 
and he thereby lost^the money which was in- 
tended him. This is fhe last time that the 
peers have revived any pretensions of that 
nature Ever since, the privilege of the com- 
mons, 1 1 all ffther places, except in the house 
of peers, has passed for uhcoritroverted. 
^jPiere ^as a private affair, which, during 
this session^ disgusted the house of commons, 
and required some pains to accommodate it. 
The usual method of those who opposed the 
court in the money bills was, if they failed in 
the main vote, as to the extent of the supply, 
to levy the money upon such funds a& they ex- 
pected would be unacceptable, or would prove 
deficient^ It was proposed to lay an im]K)8ition 
upon playhouses : the courtiers object^, that 
the players were the king's servants, and a 
part of his pleasure. Sir John Coventry, a 
gentleman of the countiy party, asked, 
^ whether the king's pleasure lay among the 
male or the female players ?** lliis stroke of 
satire was aimed" at Cbarlesi who, besides bis 
mistresses of higher quality, entertained at 
tl|at time two actresses, Davis and Nell Gwin. 
The king received not the raillery with the 
^ good humour which might have been expected. 
It was said, that this Mng the first time that 
respect to mqjesty had been publicly violated, 
U was necessai^, by some severe chastisement, 
to make Coventry an example to all who might 
Hietine to tread in his footsteps. Sanda, 
flbriaiH and some other officers of the guardsi 


were ordered to way-lay him, and to set a mark 
upon him. He defended himself with bravery, 
and after wounding several of the assailants, 
was disarmed with some difficulty. They cut 
his nose to the bone, in order, as they said, to 
teach him what respect he owed to the king. 
The commons were inflamed by this indignity 
offered to one of their members, on account of 
words spoken in the bouse. They passed a 
law|i which made it capital to maim any 
person ; and they enacted, that those crimi- 
iials, who had assaulted Coventry, should be 
incapable of receiving a pardon from the 
crown. 

BLOOD'S CRIMES. 

There was another private affair traosactef] 
about this time, by which the king was as 
much exposed t4> the imputation of a capricious 
lenity, as he was here blamed for utinecessai^ 
severity. Blood, a disbanded officer of the 
pn Sector's, had been engaged in the conspiracy 
for raising an insurrection in Ireland ; and on 
account of this crime he himself had been at- 
tainted^ and some of his accomplices capitally 
punished. The daring villain meditated re- 
venge upon Ormond, the lord lieutenant. 
Having by artifice drawn off the duke's foot- 
men, he attacked his coach in the night-time, 
as it dn>ve along St. Janies Vstreet in London ; 
and be made himself master of his person* 
He might here have finished the crime, had he 
not meditated refinements in his vengeance: 
he was resolved to hang the duke at Tyburn ; 
and for that purpose 1x>und him, and mounted 
him on horseback behind one of his com- 
panions. They were advanced a good wa> 
into the fields; when the duke, making efforts 
for his liberty, threw himself to the ground, 
and brought down with him the assassin to- 
gether in the mire, when Ormond's servants, 
whom the alarm bad reached^ came and saved 
him. Blood and his compafiions, firing their 
pistols in a hurry at the duke, rode off, and 
saved themselves by means of the darkness. 

Buckingham was at fiixt, with soqte appear- 
ances of reason, suspected to be tbi author of 
this attempt. His profligate character, and 
his enmity against Ormond, exposed him to 
that imputation. Ossoiy soon after came tt» 
court; and seeing Buckingham stand by the 
king, his colour rose, and he could not forbear 
expressing himself to this purpose : '* My lord, 
I know well that you are at the bottom of this 
late attempt upon my father : but I give you 
warning ; if by any means be come to a violent 
end, 1 shall not be at a loss to know the author : 
I shall consider you as the assassin: f shall 
treat you as such ; and wherever 1 meet you, 
I shall pistol you, though you stood Ixihind the 
king's chair; and I tell it you in his 
presence, that you may be sure 1 shall not fail of 
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perforinance.** If there was here any inde- 
corumt it was easily excused in a f^nerous 
youth, when bis father’s life was exposed to 
danger. 

A little after, Blood formed a destf^n of car- 
rying olf the crt»wn and reg;alia from the 
Tower ; a design to which he was prompted, 
as well by the surprising boldness of the enter- 
prise, as by the views of profit. He was near 
sucreediiiff. He had bound and wountied 
Edwards, the keeper of the jewel -office, and 
had gotten out of the Tower with his preyt 
but was overtaken and seized, with some of 
his associates. One of them was known to have 
been concerned in the attempt upon Ormond ; 
and Blood was immediately concluded to be 
the ringleader. When questioned, he frankly 
avowed the enterprise ; but refused to tell his 
accomi'lices. ** The fear of death,'^ he said, 
** should never engage him either to deny a 
guilt, or betray a friend.*' All these extra- 
ordinary circumstances made him the general 
subject of conversation ; and the king was 
moved, by an idle curiosity, to see and speak 
with a person so noted for his courage and his 
crimes. Blood might now esteem himself secure 
of pardon ; and he wanted not address to im- 
prove the opportunity. He told Charles, that 
he had been engaged, with others, in a design 
to kill him with a carabine above pattersea, 
where his majesty often went to hatlie : that 
the cause of this resolution was the severity 
exereUed over the conscieuces of th<* gtidly, in 
restraining the liberty of their religious as- 
semblies ; that when he had taken his stand 
among the reeds, full of these bloody reso- 
lutions, he found ids heart checked with an 
awe of majesty j and he not only relented him- 
self, but diverted his associates from their 
purpose : that he had long ago brought him- 
self to an entire indifference about life, which 
'•.e now gave for lost ; yet could he not for))ear 
Warning the king of the danger which might 
attend his execution : that his associates had 
bound themselves by the strictest oaths to re- 
venge the death of any of the conf«Hleracy : 
and that |io precaution or power could secure 
any one fiftin the effects of their desperate re- 
solutions. 

Whether these considerations excited fear 
or admiration in the king, they confirmed his 
resolution of granting a pardon to Blood; 
hut he thought it a point of decency first to 
obtain the duke of Ormond's consent. Ar- 
lington came to Ormond in the king’s name, 
and desired that he would not pnjsecute Blood, 
for reasons which he wa» commanded to give 
him. The duke n^plied, that his mfl^jesty's 
commands were the only reason that could be 
given ; and being siiffieieiit, he might there- 
fore spare the rest. Charles carried his kind- 
ness to Blood still farther: he granted him 
an estate id five hundred pounds « year in 


Ireland ; be encouraged his attendance about 
his person ; he showed him great countenance, 
and many applied to him for promoting their 
pretensions at court. And while old Edwards, 
who bad bravely ventured his life, and had 
l>ecii wounded, in defending the crown and 
regalia, was forgotten and neglected, this man, 
w4io deserved only to be stared at, and detested 
as a monster, became a kind of fovourite, 

DUI^E DECLARES HIMSELF CATHOLIC. 

Errors of this nature in private life have 
often as bad an influence as miscarriages, in 
which the public is more immediately con- 
cerned. Another incident happened this year, * 
which infused a gejjefal displeasure, and still 
greater apprehensions, into all men- The 
duchess ok York died ; and in her last sick- 
ness, she made open professionaof tlie Romish 
religion, and finished her life in that conim** 
nioii. This put an end to that thin disguisV 
which the duke had hitherto worn; and he 
now openly declared his conversion to the 
church of Rome. Unaccountable terrors of 
popery, ever since the accession of the bouse 
of Stuart, had prevailed throughout the na- 
tion; but these had formeRy been found so 
groundless, and had been employed to so 
many bad purfHTJfls, that surmises of this na- 
ture were! likely to meet with the less credit 
among all men of sense; |nd nothing but the 
duke's imprudent bi^try could have con- 
vinced the whole nation «>f his change of re- 
ligion. Popery, which had hitherto been only 
a hideous spectre, was now iMtrome a V!al 
ground of terror ; b^ng openly and zealously 
embraced 1^ the heir to the crowu^ a 
of industry and enterprise; while the king 
himself was not entirely free from like sus- 
picions. 

It is probable, that the new alliance with 
France inspired the duke with the courage to 
make open profession of his religion, and ren- 
dered him more careless of tiie affections and 
esteem of the English. This alliance bt'caine 
every day more apparent. Temple was de- 
clared to be no lunger ambassador to the 
Slates^ and Downing, whom the Dutch re- 
garded as the inveterate enemy of their re- 
public, was sent over in his stead. A ground 
of quarrel was sought by means of a yach% 
dispatched for lady Temple. The captain sailed 
through the Dutch fleet, which lay on their 
own coasts ; aud be bad orders to make them 
strike, to fire on them, aud to persevere till 
they should return his fire. The Dutch ad- # 
mtrai, Van Glieiit, surprised at this bravado, 
came on hoard the yacht, and expressed his 
willingness to pay respect to the British flag, 
according to former practice : but that a fleet, 
on their own coasts, should strike to a single 
vessel, and that not a ship of war, wan, he said. 
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tuch an itinovatiun, that he durst not, with* ' 
qut express orders, agree to it. The captain, 
thiiikiijg it dangerous, as well as absurd, to 
renew firing in the midst of the Dutch fleet, 
continued his course; and, for that neglect 
of onlers, was committed to the Tower. 

This incident, however, furnished Downing 
\uth a new article to increase those vain pra- 
teiices, on which it was purposed to ground 
the intended rupture. The English court de- 
layed several months before they eomplaipied ; 
lest, if they had demanded satisfaetion more 
early, the Dutch might have had time to grant 
it. Even when Downing delivered his me- 
morial, he was bound by his instructions not 
to accept of any satisfaction after a certain 
luimher of days; a very imperious manner of 
negotiating, and impraefieable in Holland, 
where the forms of the rcpu!)lic reader delays 
absolutely unaii^oidahle. An aiK'«wer, however, 
thohgh refused by Downing, was sent over to 
Condon ; with an ambassador extraonlinary, 
who had orders to use every expedient that 
might give satisfaction tt* the court of England. 
That court replied, th«at the answer of the 
Hollanders was aml)iguoiis and obscure ; but 
they would not sjiecify the articles or expres- 
sions which wcre<liable to that objection. The 
Dutch ambassador desired the English mi- 
nistry to draw the answer iilkiAhal terms they 
pleased, and he oagaged to sign it. The Eng- 
lish ministry replied, that it was not their 
business to draw papeA# for the Dutch. 'J'hc* 
ambassador brought them the draught of as 
article, and asked them whether it were satis- 
factory: tht^Erjglish answered that, when he 
had signed and delivei^h it, they would tell 
J^im their mind concerning it. ^The Dutch- 
man reserved to sign it at a venture ; and on 
his demanding a new audience, an hour was 
appointed for that purpose: but when he at- 
tended, the English refused to enter upon 
business, and told him, that the season for 
negotiating was now past.® „ 

1672. Long and frequent prorogations were 
made of the parliament; lest the houses 
should declare themselves with vigour against 
counsels, so opposite to the inclination as well 
as interests of the puldic. Could we suppose 
that Charles, in his alliance against Holland, 
really meant the good of his people, that mea* 
sure must pass for an extraordinary, nay, a 
romantic strain of patriotism, which could 
lead him, in spite of all difficulties, and even 
ill spite of themselves, to seek the welfare of 
tlie nation. But every step, which he took 
in this affair, became a proof, to all men of 
penetration, that the present war was intended 
against the religion and liberties of his own 
sul^ects, even mure than against the Dutch 
themselves. He now acted in every thing, as 
if he were already an absolute monarch, and 
was never more to lie under the control of 
national assemblies. 


The long prorogations of parliament, if they 
freed the king from the importunate remuii* 
atraiices of that assembly, were, however, at- 
tended with this inconvenience, that no money 
could be procured to carry tin the military 
reparations against Holland. Under pretence 
of maiiitainiiig the triple league, which at 
that very time he had firmly restilved to break, 
Charles had obtained a large supply from the 
commons; but this money was soon ^exhausted 
by debts and expenecs. France had stipulated 
to pay two hundred thousand pounds a-year 
iluring the war ; hut that supply was inconsi- 
derable, compared to the immense charge of 
the: English navy. It seemed as yet premature 
to venture on levying money, without consent 
of parliaineiit ; since the power of taxing 
themselves was the privilege,«of which the 
English were, with reason, particularly jealous. 
Some other resource must be fallen on. The 
king bad declared, that the staff of treasurer 
was ready for any one that eould find an ex- 
)>(‘dicrit for snp|)lying the present necessities. 
Shafteshury dropped a hint to ( lifford, which 
the latter immediately seized, aud carried to 
the king, who granted him the promised re- 
ward, together with a peerage. This expe- 
dient was the shutting up of the Exchequer, 
and the retaining of all the payments which 
should l>e made into it. 

I 

EXCHEQUER SHUT. Jan. 2. 

Ii had been usual for the bankers to carry 
their money to the Exchequer, and to advance 
it upon security of the funds, by which they 
were afterwards reimbursed, when the money 
was levied on the public. The bankers, by 
this traffic, got eight, sometimes ten, per cent, 
for sums which either had been consigucMl to 
them without interest, or which they had 
borrowed at six per cent.— profits, which they 
dearly paid fur by Ibis egregious breach of 
public faith. The measure was so suddenly 
taken, that none had warning uf the danger. 
A general confusion prevailed in the city, fol- 
lowed by the ruin of many. The bankers stop- 
ped payment ; the merchants coaid answer 
no bills; distrust took place every where, witfi 
a stagnation of commerce, by which the pub- 
lic was universally affected. And men, full of 
dismal apprehensions, asked each other, what 
must be the scope of those mysterious couii* 
sels, whence the parliament and all men of 
honour were excluded, and which commenced 
by the forfeiture of public credit, aud an open 
violation uf the most solemn engagenieuCs, 
both foreign and domestic. 

DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE. 

Anotiiisr measure of the court contain* 
something laudable, when considered in itself 
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but if we reflect on the motive whence it pro- 
ceeded, as well as the time when it was em- 
braced. it will furnish a stronc^ proof of the 
arbitrary and dangerous counsels pursued at 
present by the king and his ministry. Charles 
resolved to make use of his supreme power in 
ecclesiastical matters ; a power, he said, which 
was not only inherent in him, but which had 
been recognized by several acts of parliament. 
Ky virtue* of this authority, he issued a45ro- 
claiTiation (15th March), suspending the penal 
laws enacted against all non-conformists or 
recusants whatsover; and granting to the pro- 
testant dissenters the public exercise of their 
religion, to the catholics the exercise of it in 
private houses. A fruitless experiment of this 
kind, opposed by the parliament, and retracted 
by the king, jiad already been made a few 
years after the restoration ; but ('harles ex- 
pected, that the parliament, whenever it should 
meet, would now be turned to greater submis- 
sion, and would no longer dare to control his 
measures. Meanwhile Uie dissenters, the most 
inveterate enemies of the court, were mollified 
by these indulgent maxims: and the catliolich, 
under their shelter, eiijojed !iu»rc liberty than 
the laws had hitherto allowed them. 

At the same lime, the act of navagation 
was suspended by royal will and pleasure: a 
measure, which, though a stretch of prero- 
gative, seemed useful to comiiu*rce*'while all 
the seamen were employed t»n board the royal 
navy. A like suspension had been granted, 
during the first Du* eh war, and was not much 
remarked ; because men had, at that time, 
entertained less jealousy of the crown. A 
proclamation was also issued, roiitainiiig ri- 
gorous clauses in favour of pressing : another 
full of niemaces against those who presumed 
to speak uiidutifully of his majesty’s measures, 
and even against those who heard such dis- 
course, unless they informed in due time 
against the offenders : another against im- 
porting or vending any sort of painted earUieii 
ware, ‘‘ except those of China, upiin j>ain of 
being grievously fiued, and suflering the ut- 
most pui^shmeiit, which might he lawfully in- 
flicted upau contemners of his majesty’s royal 
authority,” An army had been levied ; and it 
was found, that discipline could not he eii 
forced without the exercise of martial law, 
which was therefore established by order of 
-council, though contrary to the iictitioti of 
right. All these acts of power, how little im- 
portant soever in themselves, savoured strongly 
«f arbitrary government, and were nowise 
suitable to that legal administration, which 
the parliament, after such violent convulsions 
and civil wars, had hoped to have established 
hi the kingdom. 

It may be worth remarking, that the lord 
keepej! refused to affix the great seal to the de- 
claration for suspending the penal laws ; and 
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was for that reason, though under other pre- 
tences, removed from his office. Shaftesbury 
was. made chancellor in his place; and thus 
another member of the Cabal received the 
reward of his counsels. 

A'lTACK OF THE SMYRNA FLEET. 

• 

Foreign transactions kept pace with these 
domestic occurrences. An attempt, before the 
dechration of war, was made on the Dutch 
Smjirna fleet (March 13) by sir Robert Holmes. 
"I’his fleet consisted of seventy sail, valued at a 
million and a half ; and the hopes of seizing so 
rich a prey had been a great motive for engaging 
Charles in the present war, and he had con- • 
sidered that capture as a principal resource of 
supporting his mi[fl;ary enterprises. ’ Holmes, 
with nine frigates and three yachts, had orders 
to go on this command ; and hopassed Sprague 
in the channel, who was returning wtiU a 
squadron from a cruise in the Mediterranean. 
Sprague iiifoimcd him of the near appro.ach of 
the Hollanders: and had not Holmes, from a 
desire of engrossing the honour and profit of 
the enterprise, kept the secret of his orders, 
the coiijum^tion of these squadrons had ren- 
dered the success infallihleo When Holmes 
approached the Dut(‘h, he put on an amicable 
appearance, and .invited the admiral Van Ness, 
who eummanded the convo^i^to come on board 
of him: one of his captains gave a like insidious 
invitation to the rear ^InfirfR. Rut these offi- 
cers were on their guard. They had recei%'ed 
an intimation of the hostile intentions of the 
English, .'uid had already put ail the shf))S of 
war and merchant nftf) in an excellent posture 
of defence. Three times were thev valiantly 
ass.ailed by The English ; and as oftmi did they 
valiantly defend themsflvcs. In the third at- 
tack one of the Dutch ships of war was taken ; 
and three or four of their most inconsiderable 
merchantmen fell into the enemies’ hands. 
The rest, lighting with skill and courage, con- 
tinued their course ; and, favoured by a mist, 
got safe into their own harbours. This attempt 
is denominated perfidious and piratical by the 
Dutch writers, and even by many of the Eng- 
lish. It merits at least the appellation of irre- 
gular; and, as it had been attended with had 
success it brought double shame upon the con- 
trivers. I'he English ministry endeavoured to 
apologize for the action, by pretending that it 
was a casual rencounter, arising from the ob- 
stinacy of the Dutch, in refusing tlie honours 
of the flag: but the contrary was so w^dl 
known, that even Holmes himself had not the# 
assurance to persist in- this asseveration. 

WAR DECLARED WITH HOLLAND. 

Ti LL this incident the States, notwithstanding 
all the menaces and preparations of the English, 
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never believed tliem tboroug^hly In earnest | and 
had always expected that the affair would ter- 
tuinate, either in some demands of money^ or 
in some proposals for the advancement of the 
prince of Orange. The French themselves had 
never much reckoned on assistance from Eng- 
land; and scarcely could believe that their 
ambitious projects would, coiitraiy to eveiiy 
maxim of hoiKiur and policy, he forwarded by 
that power which was m<ist interested, and 
most able to oppose them. But Charles wa,s too 
far advanceil to retreat. He immediately 'l 7th 
March) issued a d(N;laration of war against! lie 
Dutch ; and surely reasons mure false and fri- 
volous never were employed to justify a fl.igrant 
violation of treaty. I^nne complaints are there 
made of injuries done to the East-India com- 
pany, which yet that com{tany disavowed : the 
detention of some English in Surinam is men- 
tioned; though it apfiears that these iicrsoiis 
had Voluntarily remaiiu'd there^ the refusal of 
Sb Dutch fleet, on their own coasts, to strike to 
an English yacht, is much aggravated : and to 
piece up all these pretcnsioiis, some abusive 
pictures are mentioned, and represented as a 
ground of quarrel. The Dutcli were long at a 
loss what to make of this article, till it was 
discovered, that asportrait of Cornelius de Wit, 
brother to the pensionary, painted hy order of 
certain magistrates of Durt,%Jid hung up in a 
chamber of the town-house, had given o<*c,TSion 
to the complaint. In the persfiective of this 
portrait, the paitfier hifd drawn some ships on 
fire in a harbour. This was construed to he 
Chatham, where de Wit had really distinguished 
faiin&elf, and^had acquired honour ; but little 
did he imagine, that, khile the insult itself, 
committed in open war, had so Iqpg hetMi for- 
pven, the picture of it should draw such severe 
vengeance upon his country. The conclusion 
of this manifesto, where the king still pro- 
fessed his risolutiim of adhering to the triple 
alliance, was of a piece with the rest of it. 

Lewis's declaration <»f war contained more 
dignity, if undisguised violence and iiijiistice 
could merit that appellation. He pretended 
only, that the liehaviour of the Hullaiidc^rs bad 
been such, that it did not consist with bis 
glory any longer to bear it. That mqnarcli's 
preparations were in great forwardness ; and 
bis ambition was flattered with the most pro- 
mising views .of success. Sweden was detacb(*d 
from the triple league : the bishop of Munster 
was engaged by the payment of subsidies to 
take part with France : the elector of Cologne 
had entered into the same alliance and 
having consigned Bonne and other towns into 
the hands of Lewis, magazines were there 
erected; and it was from that quarter that 
France purposed to invade the United Pro- 
vinces. The standing force of that kingdom 
amounted to a hundred and eighty thousand 
aiesi; and with more than half of this great, 


army was the French king now approaching 
to tlic Dutch frontiers. The order, economy, 
and industry of Colbert, equally subservient 
to the ambition of the prince, and happiness of 
the people, furnished unexhausted treasures : 
these, employed by the unrelenting vigilance 
of Louvois, supplied evtry military prepara- 
tion, and facilitated all the enterprises of the 
army ; Condt!‘, Turenne, seconded hy Luxeiii- 
boiirg, Creqiii, and the most renowned gene- 
rals of the age, conducted this army, and by 
their conduct and reputation inspired courage 
into every one. The munarcli hinKHdf, sur- 
rounded with a brave nobility, amiiiMied bis 
troops by the prospect of reward, nr, what 
was more valued, by tlie hopes of his appro- 
bation. I'he fatigues of war gave no intmup- 
tiori to gaiety; its dangers fiynislicd matter 
for glory ; and in no enterprise did the genius 
of that gallant and polite people ever break 
out with more distingnished lustre. 

Though de Wit's intelligence in foreign 
courts wiLS not eipial to the vigilance of his 
domestic administration, be bad, long br^fore, 
received many surmises of this fatal curifede- 
ra<*y; hut he prepared not for defence so 
early, or with such industry, as the danger 
required. A union of England with France 
w;w evidently, he saw, destructive to the in- 
terests of the former kingdom; and therefore, 
overlooking, or ignorant of, the humours and 
secret views of Charles, he concluded it im- 
possible, that such p(‘rnieioiis projects eouhi 
ever really be carried into execution. Se<*nre 
in this fallacious reasoning, he allowed the 
republic to reiiiaiirtoo long in that defence- 
less situation, into which many concurring 
accide.nts had cxinspired to throw her. 

WEAKNESS OF THE STATES. 

By a contimieu and successful application 
to commerce, the people wen* liecome uri- 
warlike, and confided entirely for their de- 
fence in that mercenary army which they 
maintained. After the treaty of Westphalia, 
the States, trusting to their jieace with Spain, 
and their alliance with France, had broken 
a great part of this army, and did not support' 
with suflicieut vigilance the discipline of the 
troops which remained. When the aristocratic 
party prevailed, it was thought prudent to 
dismiss many of the old experienced officei-s* 
who were devoted to the house of Orange; 
and their place was supplUnl by raw youths, 
the sous or kinsmen of burgomasters, by 
whose interest the party was supported. These 
tiew officers, relying on the credit of their 
friends and family, neglected their military 
duty; and some of them, it is said, were even 
allowed to serve hy deputies, to whom th<*y 
assigned a small part of their pay. During 
the war with England, all the forces of tha< 
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nation had been disbanded : Lewis’s invasion 
of Flaiiders^ followed by the triple league, oc- 
casioned the dismission of the French regi- 
ments ; and the place of these tniojis, which 
had ever had a chief share in the honour and 
fortune of all the .wars in the Low Countries, 
had not been supplied by any new levies. 

]>e Wit, sensible of this dangerous situation, 
and alarmed by the reports which came from 
all quarters, exerted himself to supply those 
delects, to which it was not easy of a sudden 
to provide a suitable remedy. But every pro- 
)>osal, which he could make, met with oppo- 
sition from the Orange party, now become 
extremely formidable. The long and unenm- 
trolled administration of this statesman had 
lu^gotten envy: the present incidents roused 
up his eiienii^ and opponents, who aseribeti 
to his misconduct alone the bad situation of 
the republic: and, alxivc all, the pbpiilar al- 
fection to the young prince, which liad so long 
been held in violent constraint, and had thence 
acquired new accession of force, began to dis- 
play itself, and to threaten the comtiionwealth 
with some great convulsion. William III. 
prince of Orange, was in the twenty-second 
year of his age, and gave strong indications of 
those great qualities, by which bis life was 
afterwards so much distinguished. De W'it 
himself, by giving him an exeellent edueatiun, 
and instructing him in all the priirciple.s of 
government and sound policy, had generously 
contributed to make his rival formidable. 
Dreading the precarious situation of bis own 
p.arty, lie was always resolved, be said, by con- 
veying to the prince the knowledge of alfairs, 
to render him capable of serving his country, 
if any future emergence should ever throw the 
adininistratioii into bis hands. The conduct of 
William had hitherto been extremely laudable. 
Notwithstanding his powerful alliances with 
Knglaiid an<l BFandenbiirgh, he had expressed 
his resolution of depending entirely on the 
Stales fur his advancement; and the whole 
tenor of his behaviour suited extremely the 
genius of that people. Silent and thoughtful ; 
given to hear and to inquire ; of a sound and 
steady untersianding; firm in what he once 
iresoived, or once denied; strongly intent on 
husines.s, little on pleasure : by these virtues 
he engaged the attention of all men. And 
the people, sensible that they owed their li- 
berty, and very existence, to his family, and 
remembering that his great uncle, Maurice, 
had been able, even in more early youth, to 
•lefeiid them against the exorbitant power of 
^pain, were desirous of laising this prince td 
all the authority of his ancestors, and hoped, 
from his valour and conduct aloiitv to receive 
•protection against those imminent dangers 
with which they were at present threatened. 

While these two powerful factions strug- 
gled for superiority, eveiy scheme for defence 


was opposed, eveiy project retarded. What 
was determined with difficulty, was executed 
without vigour. Levies indeed were made, 
and the army completed to seventy thousand 
men the prince was appointed both gl*neral 
and admiral of the commonwealth, and the 
whole military power was put into his hands. 
But new troops could not <of a sudden acquire 
discipline and experience; and the partisans 
of the prince were still unsatisfied, as long as 
the jiiet'petual edict, so it was called, remained 
ti fcArce ; by which he was excluded from the 
^tadtholdership, and from all share in the 
civil administration. 

It had always been the maxim of de Wit’s 
party to cultivate naval affairs with extreme 
care, and to give the fleet a preference above 
the army, which th^* represented as tlie object 
')f an uni'^soriable partiality in the princes of 
OtMiigc. The two violent warSI which had of 
ale been waged with England, had exercised 
the valour, and improved the skill, of tKI: 
sailors. Anil, alxive all, de Ruyter, the greatest 
.ca coiiiniandcr of the age, was closely con- 
nected with the Louvestein party ; and every 
one was disposed, with confidence and alacrity, 
to obey him. The e(|uipment of the fleet 
was therefore hastened by de Wit ; in hopes 
that, by striking at first a successful blow, he 
might inspire coi..'«ige into the dismayed States, 
and support his ow n declining authority. He 
seems to have l^eeu, in a peculiar manner, in- 

used against the Erl^lisli ;*and he resoh'ed 
to take revenge on them for their conduct, of 
which, he thought, he himself and bis country 
had such reason to complain. Bf the offer of 
a close alliance for ilifltual defence, they had 
lediiced the^repiiblic to quit the alliance ^ 
France ; but no sooner had she embraced these 
inea.su res, than they formed leagues for her de- 
.St ruction, with that very power, which they 
bad treacherously engaged ht>r to offend, in 
the midst of full peace, nay, during an intimate 
union, \,hey attacked her commerce, her only 
means of subsistence ; and, moved by shame- 
ful rapacity, bad invaded tha^ property, which, 
from a reliance on their faith, they had ho|>ed 
to find unprotected and defenceless. Contraiy 
totheii^own manifest interest, as well as to 
their honour, they still retained a malig- 
nant resentment for her successful conclusion 
of the former war ; a war which had, at first, 
sprung from their own wanton insolence and 
ambition. To repress so dangerous an enemy, 
would, de Wit imagined, give peculiar pleasujje 
and contribute to the future security of his 
country, whose prosperity was so much the 
object of general envy. 

BATTLE OF SOLEBAY. Afoy28. 

Actuated by like motives and views, de 
Ruyter put to sea with a formidable ffeet, con- 
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sisting of ninety-one ships of war and forty- 
four fire-ships. Cornelius de Wit was on board, 
as deputy from the States. They sailed inquest 
of the Euj^Lish, who were under the command of 
the duke of York, and who had already joined 
the Frencli under mareschal d’Etrte. The eom- 
oiiicd fleets lay at Solebay in a very ue^li{;ent 
posture; and Sandwich, beiiij^ an experieucq|Li 
officer, had g^iven the duke warning; of the dan- 
ger; but received, it is said, such an answer as 
intimated, that there was mure of caution than 
of courage in his ap{)rt‘))(*nsions. Upon th/' ap- 
pearance of the enemy, every one ran to his 
post with precipitation, and many ships were 
obliged to cut their cables, in order to be in 
< readiness. iSaiidwich commanded the van ; uifd 
tlioiigh determined to conquer or to perish, 
he so tempered his courage*with prudence, that 
the whole fleet was \isibly indebted to him 
for its safety.* He hastened out of the bay, 
it had been easy for de Ruyter with his 
li re-ships to have di’stroyed the coinhined fleets, 
which were crowded together ; and by l his wise 
measure he gave, time to the duke of York, 
who cunimaiided the main body, and to mare- 
schal d*ElriI;es, admiral of the rear, to di>eiigaoe 
themselves. He hiuiselt meanwhile rushed into 
battle with the H^^llauders; and by presenting 
himself to every danger, had drawn upon him 
all the bravest of the encirjaj He killed Van 
Ghent, a Dutch acJi^niral, and beat off his ship: 
he sunk another ship, which ventured to lay 
him aboard: he *aufjk Cviice fire-ships, which 
endeavoured to grapple with him : attd though 
his vessel was torn in [licces.with shot, and of 
a thtiusaiid men she contained, .near six huu- 
dred were laid dead upitii the deck, he conti- 
nued still to thiiiider with all hi^ artillery in 
ttie iiiidsf of the enemy. But another fire- 
ship, more fortunate than the preceding, having 
laid hold of his vessel, her destruction was now 
inevitable. Warned by sir Edward Haddock, 
bis captain, lie refused to make bis escape, 
and bravely embraced death as a shelter from 
that ignominy, which a rash expression of the 
duke's, he thought, had thrown upon him. 

During this fierce engagement with Sand- 
wich, dc Kiiyter remained not inactive. He at- 
tacked the duke of York, and fought him with 
such fury for above two hours, that of two and 
thirty actions, in which that admiral had been 
engaged, he declared this combat to be the 
most obstinately disputed. The duke's ship 
was BO shattered, that he was obliged to leave 
her, and remove his flag to another. His 
•fluadron was overpowered with numbers ; 
€ till sir Joseph Jordan, who bad succeeded to 
Sandwich's command, came to his assistance ; 
and the fight, being more equally balanced, was 
continued till night, when the Dutch retired, 
and were not followed by the English, The 
loss sustained by the fleets of the two maritime 
powers was nearly equal, if it did not rather 


fail more heavy on the English. The French 
suffered very little, because they had scarcely 
been engaged in the action ; and as this back- 
wardness is not their national character, it was 
concluded that they had received secret orders 
to spare their ships, while the Dutch and English 
should weaken each other by their mutual am 
iiiosity. Almost all the other actions during the 
present war tended to confirm lliis suspicion. 

IV might be deemed honourable fonthe Dutcli 
to have fought with some advantage the com- 
bined fleets of two such powerful nations ; hut 
notliitig less than a complete victory could 
ser\e the purpose of de Wit, o** save his country 
froui those calamities, w liicli from every quar- 
ter threatened to overwhelm her. He had ex- 
pected, that the French would make their at- 
tack on the bide of Maestric*ht,^wbich was well 
fortified, and provided with a good garrison; 
hut Lewis; taking advantage ol his alliance with 
Cologne, resolved to invade the enemy on that 
frontier, which he knew to he more feeble and 
def<*iH‘t‘lcss. The armies of that elector, and 
those of Muiisler, appeared on the other side 
of ilie Rhine, and divided the force and atten- 
tion of the States. The Dutch troops too weak 
to defend so e\t(*nsivc a frontier, were scattered 
into so many towns, that no coiiKiderahle body 
remained in the field; and a strung garrison 
was scarcely to be found in any fortress. Lewis 
passed the Meuse at Viset; and laying siege 
to Orsoi, a town of the elector of Branden- 
burgh’s, hut garrisoned by the Dutch, he car- 
ried it in three days. He divided his army, 
and invested at once Buiik, Wcsel, Eiiierik, 
and Khiiuherg, four places regularly fortified, 
and not unprovided with troops : in a few da><« 
all tlicse ])laces were surrendered. A general 
a>tonisliirieiit had seized the Hollanders, from 
the cumhiiiation of such powerful priiu'es 
against the republic ; and no where was resist- 
ance made, suitable to the ancient glory 
present greatness of the state. Goveriiois 
without experienee commanded troops without 
discipline; and despair had universally extiic 
guished tiiat sense of honour, by which alone, 
men, in such dangerous extremities, can l>c 
animated to a valorous defence. r 

Lewis advanced to the banks of the Rhinl? 
(Slid June), which be prepaied to pass. To all 
the other calamities of the Dutch was addl'd 
the extreme drought of the season, by whi' li 
the greatest rivers were much diminislu'ii. 
and in some places rendered fordable* I'ln' 
French cavalry, animated by the presence 
their prince, full of impetuous courage, but 
nijiged in exact order, flung themselves into 
the river: the infantry passed in bi>atss a few 
regiments qf Dutch appeared on the other siiN', 
who were unable to make resistance. And 
thus was executed without danger, but not 
without glory, the passage of the Rhine ; 
much celebrated at that time, the flattery 
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of the French courtiers, and transmit ted to 
posterity by the more durable flattery of tbeir 
poets. 

Each success added courage to the conque- 
rors, and struck the vanquished with dismay. 
I'he prince of Orange, though prudent beyond 
his age, was but newly advanced to the com- 
mand, unacquainted with the army, unj^nown 
to them ; and all men, by reason of the violent 
faeiious wjiich prevailed, were uiicertair^ of 
tlie authority on whieh they must depend. It 
was expected tliat the fort of Skink, famous 
for the sieges which it had formerly sustained, 
would make some resistance ; but it yielded to 
T uremie in a few days. I'he same general made 
himself master of Ariiheim, Knotzcmbuurg, 
and Nimeguen, as soon as he appeared before 
them. Doesbourg at the same time opened 
its gates to Lewis: soon al'Ur, Harderwie, 
Amersfort, Campen, Rhenen, Viane, Elherg, 
Zwol, (liiileiuberg, Wageiiingiieii, Lochem, 
Woerden, fell into the enemies* hands. Grull 
and Deventer surrendered to tliC uiaresehal 
laixemhoiirg, w ho.eommanded the troops of 
Munster. And (‘very hour broughi to the States 
news oi the rapid progiess of the French, and 
of tlie cowardly defence of tin ir own garrisons. 

'I'he priiiec of Oraiigi*, with tiis small and 
dis(‘oiirage(i army, |•(’tired into the province of 
Holland; where he expected, frofin the natural 
strength of the country, since all human art 
and courage failed, to be aide to make some 
rcsisianee. I'lie town and province of Dtreeht 
sent deputies, and surrcinU red tlii'm-.(hes to 
Lew'is. Xaerd(.ii, a place within three leagues 
of Anislerdatii, was seized hy tlie martinis of 
Roclifort, and had he pushed on to Mujden, 
lit* had easily gotten possession of it. Fourteen 
straggho-s of his army having appeared befoie 
the gates of that town, thti magistrattjs sent 
them the keys; but a servant-maid, who was 
alone in the castle, having rais(‘d the draw- 

>dge, kept tht m from taking possession of 
that fortress. The magistrates afterwards, 
hnding the party so weak, made them drunk, 
and look the k(*ys from them. Muuleii is so 
near to Amsterdam, that its cannon may infest 
tile ships iJiat enter that city, 

Lewis wfth a splendid court made a solemn 
<?iitry into Utrecht (25th June), full of glory, 
hecause every where attended with success; 
though more owing to the cowardice and mis- 
conduct of his enemies, than to his own valour 
or prudence. Thr,ee provinces were airtnuly 
to his hands, Guelderland, Overyssel, and 
Utrecht ; Groninghen was threatened ; Frieze- 
l-'od was exposed: the only difficulty lay in 
Holland and Zealand ; and the monarch deli- 
herated conreniing the proper measures for 
J^dueing them. Cox\d6 and Tun^niio exhorted 
him to dismantle all the towns which he had 
taken, except a few ; and fortifying his main 
hriny by the garrisons, put himself in a condi- 


tion of pushing his conquests. Louvois, hoping 
that the other provinces, weak and disinayeil, 
would prove an easy prey, advised him to ket p 
possession of places which might atterwards 
serve to retain the people in subjection. His 
counsel wa» followed; though it was found, 
soon after, to have been the most impolitic. . 

‘consternation of the dutch. 

Mf^ANWijiLE the people, throughout the re- 
publi|‘, instead of collecting a noble indignation 
against the haughty comiueror, disehargi d 
their rage upon their own unhappy "niinister, 
on who^e prudence and integrity eveiy one 
formerly bestowed the merited a))plaiise : tin.* 
bad condition of the armies was laid to his 
charge ; the ill clidlee of governors was as- 
cribed to hi** partiality: .is instances of cow- 
ardice nnfltiplied, treachery q^as suspected; 
and his former connexions with Francis 
reiiicmliered, the populace believed, that h% 
and his partisans had now eonihined to betray 
them to their most mortal enemy. The prince 
of Orange, notwithstanding his youth and in- 
experience, was looked on as the only sa\iour 
of the state; and men were violently driven by 
tbeir iears into his party, which thc'y had 
alw.iys been led by favour and inclination. 

Amsterdam aloj^i^ seeimil to retain some 
courage; and hy forming {^regular plan of 
defence, eitdeauiured to infuse s)iirtt into the 
other cities. The magi^ra^eiwobligcd the bnr- 
gt'SSfS to keep a strict watch: the populace, 
whom want of enijdoyineiit might engage to 
mutiny, were maintained by regujpr |)ay| and 
armed for the defenatv of tlie public. Some 
ship's, whieh lay useless in the harbour, were 
lefitted, and^^statioued to guard thewity^: aiicF 
the sluices being opened, the neighbouring 
country, without regard to the damage sus- 
tained, was laid under water. All the pio- 
vinces followed the example, and scrupled nut, 
in this extremity', to restore to the sea those 
fertile fields, which with great art and cxpence 
had been won from it. 

The States were assembled, to consider 
whi'ther any means were left to save the re- 
iu:utis of their littdy flourishing, and now dis- 
lressed,*cominonwea1th. Though they were 
surrounded with waters, whicli barred all 
access to the enemy, their deliherati(3n$ were 
not conducted with that tranquillity, whieh 
could alone suggest measures proper to extri- 
cate them from their present difficulties. The 
nobles gave their vote, that, provided theie 
religion, liberty, and sovereignty, could be 
saved, every thing else should without scruple 
be sacriBced to the conqueror. Eleven towns 
concurred in the same sentiments. Amsterdam 
singly declared against all treaty with insolent 
and triumphant enemies: but nutwilhstanriing 
that opposition, ambassadors were dispatelied to 
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Implore the pity of the two combined monarchs. 
It was nisolved to sacrifice to Lewis Maes- 
tricht, and all the frontier towns which lay with- 
out the Iwuiids of the seven provinces; and to 
pay liiui a lar^e sum fur the charges of the war. 

Lewis deliberated with his ministers Lou- 
vois and Pompoime, concerning the measures 
whicii he should embrace in the present einfr- 
geiice; and fiirtuiiatcly for Europe, he still 
preferred the violent counsels of the former. 
He offered to evacuate his conquests, on con- 
dition that all duties lately imposed <ri the 
rommndities of France should be taken ojf. 
That the public exercise of the Romish religion 
should be permitted in the United Provinces; 
the churches shared with the catholics; and 
their priests maintained by appointments from 
the States: that all the fi^oiitier towns of the 
republic should l>e yielded to hiip, together 
with Nimegujn, Skiiik, Knotzembourg, and 
that part of Guelderland whicli lay on the other 
*^ide of the Rhine; as likewise the isle of Rom- 
mel, that of V'oorn, the fortress of St. Andrew, 
those of Louvestein and Crcvecocur: that the 
States should pay him the sum of twenty mil- 
lions of Uvres Tor the charges of the war : that 
they should every year send him a solemn 
embassy, and present hhii with a golden medal 
as an acknowledgment that they owed txi him 
the preservation of that K'^rty which, by the 
assistance of hK predecessors, they had for- 
merly acquired ; and that they should give 
entire satisfactibn t4 the king of England : 
and he allowed them but ten days for the 
acceptance of these demands. 

Yke ambassadors sent to London, met with 
still worse reception: hb minister was allowed 
^ to treat with them ; and they w^re retained in 
a kind of confinenient. But, notwithstanding 
this rigonms conduct of the court, the presence 
of the Dutch ambassadors excited the senti- 
ments of tender compassion, and even iitdig- 
hation, among the people in general, especially 
among those who could foresee the, aim and 
result of those dangerous counsels. The two 
most powerful monarchs, they said, in Europe, 
the one by land, the other by sea, have, con- 
trary to the faith of solemn treaties, combined 
to exterminate an illustrious republic^: what a 
dismal prospect does their success afford to the 
neighbours of the one, and to the subjects of 
the other? Charles had formed the triple 
league, in order to restrain the power of 
France : a sure proof, that he does not now err 
from ignorance. He had courted and obtained 
the applauses of his people by that wise mea- 
sure : as he DOW adopts contrary counsels, he 
must surely expect fay their means to render 
himself independent of his people, whose sen- 
timents are become so indifferent to him. 
During the entire submission of the nation, 
and dutiful behaviour of the parliament, dan- 
gerous projects, without provocation, are 


formed to reduce them to subjection ; and all 
the foreign interests of the people are sacrificed 
ill order the more surely to bereave them of 
their domestic liberties. Lest any instance of 
freedom should remain within their view, the 
United Provinces, the real barrier of England, 
must be abandoned to the most dangerous 
enemy of England; and by an universal com- 
biiiation of tyranny against laws and liberty, 
all.mankind, who have retained, in any degree, 
tbeir precious, though hitherto precarious, 
birch>rights, are for ever to submit to slavery 
and injustice. 

I'hough the fear of giving umbrage to hig 
confederate had engaged Charles to treat the 
Dutch ambassadors with such rigour, he was 
not altogether without uneasiness, on aceouut 
of the rapid and unexpt'cted , progress of the 
French arms. Were Holland entirely con- 
quered, its whole commerce and naval force, 
he perceived, must become an accession to 
France; the Spanish Low Countries must 
soon follow*; and Lewis, now independent »( 
his ally, would no longer think it his interest 
to support him against his dUeonteiited suli< 
jects. Charles, though he never carried his 
attention to very distant consequences, could 
not but foresee these obvious events; ami, 
though incapable of envy or jealousy, he was 
touched with anxiety, when he found eveiy 
thing ^'leld to the French arms, while such 
vigorous resistance was mad** to his own. 
soon dismissed the Dutch ambassadors, lest 
they should cabal among his subjects, who 
bore them great favour: but be sent ovei 
Buckingham and Arlington, and soon after 
lord Halifax, to negotiate anew with the 
French king in the present prosperous situ- 
ation of that monarch's affairs. 

These ministers passed through Holland; 
and as they were supposed to bring peace to 
the distressed republic, they were every where 
received with the loudest acclamations. ** Guu 
bless the king of England! God bless the 
prince of Orange! Confusion to the States!" 
This was every where the cry of the populace. 
The ambassadors had several conferences with 
the States and the prince of O^^ange; but 
made no reasonable advances towards an 
coinmodation. They went to Utrecht, where 
they renewed the league with Lewis, and 
agreed that neither of the kings should make 
peace with Holland but hy common consent. 
They next gave in their ppetensions, of which 
the following are the principal articles: that 
the Dutch should give up the honour of the 
flag, without the least reserve or limitation; 
nor should whole fleets, even on the coast of 
Holland, refuse to strike or lower their top- 
sails to the smallest ship, cariying the British 
flag : that all persons guilty of treason against 
the king, or of writing seditious libels, shoidu, 
on complaint, be banished for ever the do* 
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iiniiicms of the Stares : that tlie Dutch should 
pay the king a mnUon sterling towards the 
clnirges of the war, together with ten thousand 
pounds a-year, for j^ermission to fish on the 
British seas : that they should share the In- 
dian trade with the English : that the prince 
of Orange and his deseendants should enjoy the 
sovereignty of the United Provinces ; at least, 
that they should be invested with the digni- 
ties of stadtholder, admiral, and gencral,«in as 
ample a manner as had ever been enjoyed by 
jny of his ancestors : and that the isle of 
Walchcren, the city and castle of Sluis, toge- 
ther with the isles of Cadsant, Goree, and 
Vorne, should be put into the king’s hands, 
as a security for the performance of articles. 

The terms proposed by Lewis bereaved the 
republic of <41 security against any invasion 
hy land from France : those demanded by 
Charles exposc'd them equally to an invasion 
by sea from England : and when, both were 
united, they appeared absolutely intolcra.ble, 
and reduced the Hollanders, who saw no 
means of defence, to the utmost despair. 
What extremely augmented their distress, 
were the violent factions with which they con- 
tinued to be every where agitated. De Wit, 
too pertinacious in defence of his own system 
of libei*ty, wliile the v<*ry being of the com- 
monwealth was threatened, still persevered in 
opposing the repeal of the perpetual bdict, now 
become the uhjeet of horror to the Dutch po- 
pulace. Their rage at last broke all bounds, 
and bore evei’y thing before it. They rose in 
an insurrection at Doit (30th June), and by 
force constrained their burgomasters to sign 
the repeal, so much demanded. This proved a 
signal of a general revolt throughout all the 
pruvinoes. 

PRINCE OF ORANGE STADTHOLDER, 

At Amsterdam, the Hague, Middlebourg, 
Rotterdam, the people flew to arms, and, 
tram)>]ing under foot the authority of their 
magistrates, obliged them to submit to tlie 
princii of^Orange. Tliey expelled from their 
office such as displeased them- they required 
the prince to appoint othei-s iu their place : 
and agreeably to tlie proceedings of the popu- 
lace in all ages, provided they might wreak 
their vengeance on their superiors, they ex- 
pri?ssrd great iridiffereuch? for the protection of 
their civil liberties. 

The superior talents and virtues of de Wit 
made him, on this occasion, the chief object 
of envy, and exptised him to the utmost rage 
of popular prejudice. Four assassins, actuated 
by no other motive than mistaken zeal, bad 
assaulted him in the streets, and after giving 
bill! many wounds, had left him for dead. 
■Ine of them was punished: the others were 
oever questioned for the crime. His brother, 
i^OL. II. 


Cornelius, who had behaved with priidenca 
and courage on Ixiard the fleet, was obliged 
by sickness to come ashore ; and he was now 
confined to his house at Dort. Some assassins 
broke in upon him ; and it was with the ut- 
most difficulty thill his family and servants 
could repel their violence. At Amsterdam, 
^he house of the brave de Riiyter, the sole re- 
source of the distressed commonwealth, was 
surround(;d by the enraged populace ; and his 
wifi and children were for some time exposed 
to ilie most imminent danger. 

One Tichelaer, a barber, a man noted for 
infamy, accused Cornelius de Wit of endea- 
vouring by bribes to engage him in the design 
of poisoning the prince of Orange, The accu-* 
sation, tlumgh ay,ended with the most im- 
probable, and even absurd circumstances, was 
greedily Received by the cn^duluus multitude ; 
and Cornelius was cited befufe a coiirt^f ju- 
dicature. The judges, either blinded by the 
same prejudices, or not daring to oppose ttie 
popular torrent, condemned him to suffer the 
question. This man, who had bravely served 
his country in war, and who had been invested 
with the highest dignities, was delivered into 
the hands of the executioner, and torn in 
pieces by the most iiihumai^turinents. Amidst 
the severe agonies which he endured, he still 
made protestatiuTl? of his innocence, and fne* 
qticnlly repeated an ode of Horace, which con- 
tained sentiments sui^d J)is deplorable con- 
dition : 

Justum et (ciiaccm pr(>|K>siti viruin, &('. Q 

MASSACRE OF THE DE WITS.* 

• » 

Thr judges, however, condemned him to 
lose his offices, and to be banisbe# the coA- 
monwealth. The pensionary, who had not 
been terrified from performing the part of a 
kind brother and faithful friend during this 
prosecution, resolved not to desert him on 
account of the unmerited infamy which was 
endeavoured to be thrown upon him. He 
came to his brother’s prison, determined tu 
accompany him to the place of his exile. TI.Q 
signal was given to the populace. They n>se 
in arms, they broke open the doors of the 
prison^ they pulled out the twn brothers ; ami 
a thousand bands vied who should first be im 
brued.in their blood. Even their death dia 
not satiate the brutal rage of the multitude. 
They exercised on the dead bodies of those 
virtuous citizens, indignities too shocking to be 
recited : and till tired with their own fury', th^y 
permitted not the friends of the deceased to < 
approach, or to bestow on them the hoiioun 
of a funeral, silent and unattended. 

GOOD CONDUCT OF THE PRINCE. 

The massacre of the de Wits put an end for 
the time to the reinaiiis of their pa ^ty; and 

1 I 
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all men, from fear, inclination, or pruJctice, 
concurred jij exprt»ftsiii^ tbe most implicit 
obedience to the prince of Orange. The re- 
pulilic, though half subdued by foreign force, 
and rib yet disma^'ed by its misfortunes, was 
now firmly united under one leader, and began 
to collect the remains of its pristine vigour. 
William, w oil by of that heroic family froii\» 
which he sprang, adopted sentimonts becoming 
the head of a bravi* and free people. IJe beii^all 
his efforts against the public enemy : he 80 i\';lit 
not against his country any advantages which 
might be dangerous to civil liberty. Those 
intolerable euiiditions demanded by their in- 
solent enemies, he exhorted the States to re- 
‘ ject with scorn ; and by his advice they put an 
end to n€'goliations, which served only to break 
the courage of their fcllowiitizcns, and dcl.iy 
the assistaiK'C of their allies. Heshovyeu them, 
that the numlnars and riches of the pcoph*, 
Hi(k‘d by the advantages of situation, would 
stttl be sufficient, if they abandoned not 
tbeinselves to despair, to resist, at least retard, 
the progress of their enemies, and j -rve the 
remaiiHiig provinecs, till the of-.cr n of 

Europe, sensible of the common d.uu r. * ould 
come to their relit f. Ho rc|>res< nted n, <f, as 
envy at their optionee md liberty p 
duced this mighty combination agaiiot them, 
they would in vain expcct^y concessions to 
satisfy foes, whos« prcterisioin were as little 
hounded In moderation as by justice. He cx 
liorted them to reniemlf(;r the generous valour 
of their ancestors, who, yet in the infanc} of 
the state, preferred liberty to every human 
consideration** and rousing their spirits to an 
obstinate defence, rcpctied all the power, 
riches, and military discipline of ^oain. And 
lie professed himself willing to tread in the 
steps of his illustrious predecessors, and hoped 
that, as they had honoured him with the same 
affection which their ancestors paid to the 
former princes of Hraiigc, they would second 
his efforts with the same constancy an<} manly 
fortitude. 

The spirit of the young prince infused itself 
into his hearers. Those who lately entertained 
thoughts of yielding their necks to subjection 
were now bravely determined to resjst the 
haughty victor, and to defend those last remains 
of their native soil, of which neither the irriip- 
lioris of Lewis, nor the inundation of waters, 
had as yet bereaved tbcin. Should even the 
grotind fad tbeinon which they might combat, 
tlpy were slill resolved not to yieltl the gene- 
rous strife; but, flying to their settlements in 
^ the Indies, erect a new empire in those remote 
regions, and preserve alive, even in the 
rilmates of slavery, that lilierty of whieli 
Europe was become uiiworlby. Already they 
concerted measures for executing this extra- 
nidiiriry resolution; and found that the vessels 
contained in their harbours could transport 


above two hundred thousand inhabitants to 
the ICast Indies. 

The combined princes, finding at last some 
appearance of opposition, bent all their efforts 
to seduce the prince of Orange, on whose valour 
and conduct the fate of the oummoiiwealth 
entirely depended. The sovereignty of the 
province of Holland was effered him, and the 
protection of England and France, to citsi re 
him , 5 LS well ag.iiiist the invasion o/ foreign 
enemies, as the insuncctioii of his subject •*, 
All -proposals were generously t ejected; and 
the prince declared his resolution to retire 
into Germany, and to pass his life in hunting 
on his lands thiTe, rather than abandon the 
liberty of his country, or betray the trust re- 
po.scd in him. When Buckingham urged the 
inevitable destruction which hpng over tlie 
l.'iiited Fro\inccs, and a-'ked him, whether he 
did not sec that the commonwealth was ruined? 
Thvre IS 0716 icrtain 77i6anSf replied the prince, 
which / (tm he sure 7U'r6r to see my coun- 
try s rum : / wi/t die in the last ditrh. 

The ]fCople in Holland h:id been much in- 
I'itcd to espouse the prince's party, by the 
hopes tlral the king of England, pleased with 
his nephew's elevation, would abandon those 
dangerous engagements into which he had 
entered, and would afford his protection to 
the distressed republic. But all these hopes 
Were soon 'found to be fall.icious. Charles still 
persisted in bis alliance with Fimucc; and the 
combined fleets approached the coast of lltii- 
land, with an Kngli!»h army on hoard, t-orn- 
manded by count Schomberg, It is pretended 
that an unusual tide carried tbeiii ofl' the 
coast; and that Frovideucc thus iiiterpo.scd, 
in an extraordinary manner, to save the re- 
public from the iiiimiiient danger to which it 
was exj>o.sed. Very tempestuous weather, it 
is certain, prevailed all the re.st of the season ; 
and the combined fleets either w ere blown to 
a distance, or durst not approach a coa it which 
might prove fatal to them. Lewis, fiiuliiigtliat 
his enemies gathered courage behind their 
inundations, and that no farther success wiis 
likely for the present to attend his arms, had 
retired to Versailles. ». 

The other nations of Europe regarded the^ 
subjecliuii of Holland as the forerunner of 
their own slavery, and retained no hopes of 
defending themselves, should such a mighty 
accession be made to the already exorbitant 
)>ower of France. The emperor, though he 
lay at a distance, and was naturally slow in 
his undertakings, began to put himself in 
iiiotiuu ; Brandenburgli showed a disposition to 
support the States ; Spain had sent some forces 
to their assistance ; and by the present efforts 
of the prince of Or.inge, and the prospect of 
relief from their allies, a different face of 
affairs began already to appear. Groninghen 
was the first place that siopiied the progress 
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of the enemy: tlie hishnp of Munster was re- 
piilsecl from before that town, anti oblij^ed to 
raise the sieg^e with loss and dishonour. Naer- 
den was attempted by the prince of Orang;c ; 
hut mareschal Luxeinburgh, breaking in upon 
his iiilrenchineiits with a sudden irruption, 
obliged him to abandon the enterprise. 

A PARLIAMENT. I'eb, 4, lti73. 

• 

Thp.uk. wa.s no ally on whom the Dutch 
more relied for assistance than the parliament 
of England, which the king's neces.sities at 
last obliged him to assemble. The eyes of all 
men, both abroad and at home, were fixed 
on this session, which met after prorogations 
continued for near two years. It was evident 
how much tl^ king dreaded the assembling of' 
bis parliament; and the discontents univer- 
sally excited by the bold measures entered 
into, l)oth in foreign and domestic adminis- 
tration, had given hnt too just foundation for 
his :i))|)reheiisions. 

'^riie king, however, in his speech, addressed 
them with all the appearance of cordiality .and 
I'onfulenee, Hi* said, that he would have as- 
seinbltMl tluMU sooner, had he not been de- 
sirous to allow t belli leisure for atteiuUiig Uieir 
private affairs, as well ns to give his people 
respite from and impositions: that since 

ilu’ir last meeting, he had been forced into 
a w<ii', not only Just hut neee.ss.iry; ucee.ssary 
both for the honour and interest of the n.ation ; 
that in ordiT to have pe.iec at home, while he 
had war abroad, he had issued his dt'claratioii 
of imlulgmiec to disscnti^r.'i, and had found 
many good elVecls result from that measure: 
that he htard of some exceptions whieh had 
been taki'ii to tlii.s exercise of jioiver ; but he 
Would tell them plainly, that he was re.solved 
to stick to his declaration; and would be much 
offended at any contradiction : and that though 
a rumour had been spr<*ad, as if the new levied 
army had been intended to control law and 
property, be regarded that Jealousy as so fri- 
volous, that he was resolved to augment his 
forces ii^t spring, and did not doubt hut they 
would eotisider the necessity of them in their 
supplies. The rest of the business he left to 
the chancellor. 

The chaiiGcllor enlarged on the same topics, 
and added many extraordinary positions of his 
own. He told them, that the Hollanders were 
the common enemies of all niomirchies, espe- 
eicdly that of England, their only competitor 
for commerce and naval power, and the sole 
obstatde to their views of attaining an uni- 
versal empire, as extensive as that of ancient 
Rome : that, even during their present distress 
and danger, they were so intoxicated with 
these ambitious projects, as to slight all 
treaty, nay, to refuse all cessation of hostili- 
ties; that the king, in entering on this war, 


lid no more than prosecute those maxims 
which bad engaged the parliament to advise 
and approve of the last; and he might there- 
fore safely say, that it was tJieir war : that 
the States being the eternal enemies of Eng- 
land, both by interest and inclination, the 
parliament had wisely Judged it necessary to 
extirpate them, and had laid it down as an 
eternal maxim, that delenda rst Carthago, 
this hostile government by all means is to bo 
.uhverted : and that though the Dutch pre- 
teiided to have assurances that the parliament 
would furnish no supplies to the king, he was 
confident that this liope, in which they ex- 
tremely trusted, would soon fail them. 

Before the commons entered upon business,* 
there lay before them an affair, which dis- 
covered, beyond \ po.ssibility of doubt, the 
arlntrai^ projects of the king; and the mea- 
sures taken upon it proved thAt the hoij^e was 
not at presiuit in a di.spositiou to submit to 
them. It had been the constant undispufbd 
practice, ever since the parliament in 1604, 
for the house, in case of any vacancy, to issue 
)Ut writs for new elections ; and the chancel- 
lor, who, before that time, had had some pre- 
dents in his favour, had ever afterwards ab- 
stained from all e\ercisc®of that authority. 
1'his indeed was one of the first steps which 
the eominoiis taken in (‘stahlishitig and 
gti.irding their privileges ; %nd nothing could 
he more requisite than t|iis precaution, in 
order to prevent th% cTandestine issuing of 
writs, and to ensure a fair and free election. 

No one but so desperate a minister as Sh^ftes- 
bun', who had entered into a rdfeular pi. an for 
reducing the people to subjection, could have 
eiitertainejJ thoughts of breaking^ in upoi^a 
practice so reasonable and so well established, 
or could have hcqied to succeed in so bold an 
enterprise. Several nicnibers had taken their < 
seats upon irregular writs issued by the chan- 
eellor ; but the house was no sooner assembled, 
and tlic siicaker placed in the chair, than a 
motion was made against them ; and the 
uieniliers themselves had the modesty to with- 
iraw. Their election was deolared null ; and 
new writs in the usual form were issued by 
the speaker. 

The next step taken bv the commons had the 
appearance of some more complai.sanee ; hut 
ill reality proceeded from the same spirit of 
lilierty and independciiee. They entered a rt^so- 
lution, that, in order to supply his majesty’s 
extra(>rdinary occasions, for that was the ex- 
pression employed, they would grant eight-^ 
teen months* assessment, at the rate of 70,00(r 
pounds a month, amounting in the whole to 
1,360,000 pounds. Though unwilling to come 
to a violent brea<*h with the king, they would 
not express the least approbation of the war; 
and they gave him the prospect of this sup- 
ply, only that they might have perniissiun to 
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proceed peaceably in the redress of the other 
g^rievaiices, of %viiieh they had such reason to 
coiiiplaiii. 

No grievance wsis more alarming, both on 
account of the secret views from which it pro> 
eeedcd, and the cuiisequenees which mig;ht at- 
tend it, than the declaration of indulgence. A 
reiiji>nst ranee was immediately framed agaius^ 
tlnit exercise of prerogative. The king defended 
his measure. The commons persisted in their 
opposition to it; and they represented, that 
such a practice, if admitted, might tend to in- 
terrupt the free course of the laws, and alter 
the legislative power, which had always been 
acknuwlcged to reside in the king and the 
'two houses. All men were in expectation with 
regard to the issue of this extraordinary aflair. 
The king seemed engaged in' honour to support 
liis measure ; and in onler to prevent all op- 
position, he had positively declared that he 
wokild support it. The commons were obliged 
to* jtersevere, not only because it was dislio- 
nouraljle to he foiled, where they could plead 
such strong reasons, hut also ticcause, if the 
king prevailed ill his pretensions, an end seemed 
to be put to all the legal limitations of the con- 
stitution. 

it is evident thaV Charles was now come to 
that dcli<‘ate crisis whi<di he ought at first to have 
foreseen, when he cmhrac^'thosi* desperate 
counsels; and his sisolutions in such an event, 
ought long ago to have been entirely fixed and 
determined. Besiiles liN usual guards, he had 
an army encamped at Klackhcath, under the 
coiiuiiand of maresclial Schomberg, a foreigner; 
and many of the officers were of the catholic 
religion. His ally, the French king, he might 
exjiect, would second him, if force .became re- 
ijuibite for restraining his discontented subjects, 
and supporting the measures which, liy common 
consent, they had agreed to pursue. Hut the 
king was startled, when he approached so dan- 
gerous a precipice, as that which lay before 
him. Were violence once olffTcd, there could 
he no return, he saw, to mutual confidence and 
trust with his people; the perils attending 
foreign succours, espet'ially from so 'mighty a 
prince, were sufficiently apparent; and the 
siiece^s which his own arms had me^ with 
ill the war, was nut so great as to increa«>e his 
authority, or ttjrrify the malcontents from op- 
|M>‘^itioll. The desire of power, likewise, which 
h.ul engaged Charles in these precipitate mea- 
sures, had less proceeded, we may oliserve, 
fropi ainhition, than from love of ease. Strict 
limitatunis of the constitution rendered- the 
V'ouduct of business complicated and trouble- 
tome; and it was impossible for him without 
much contrivance and intrigue, to procure the 
money necessary for his pleasures, or even for 
the regular support of government. When the 
prospect, therefore, of such dangerous opposi- 
tion pre^ieuted iuelf, the same love ui ease in- 
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dined him to retract what it seemed so diffi- 
cult to inaiutain ; and his turn of mind, 
naturally pliant and careless, made him find 
little objection to a measure which a moie 
haughty prince would have embraced with the 
utmost reluctance. That be might yield with 
the butter grace, he asked the opinion of the 
bouse of peers, who advised him to cotnplv 
with the commons. Accordingly the king sunt 
for Stic declaration, and with his own hands 
broke the seals. 'J he commons expressed the 
utmost satisfaction with this measure, and the 
most entire duty to his majesty. (Charles as- 
sured them that he would willingly pass any 
law utlcrcd him, w hidi might tend to give them 
satisfaction in all their just grievances. 

Shaftesbury, when he found the king rece«le 
at once from so capital a point, which he had 
publicly dci'larcd his resolution to maintain, 
concluded that all schemes for enlarging royal 
authority were vanished, and that Charles was 
utterly incapable of pursuing such tlitficult 
and such hazardous measures. The parliaincnl, 
he foresaw, might push their inquiries into 
those counsels, which were so generally odious ; 
and the king from the same facility of dispo- 
sition, might abandon his iiiitiistcrs to their 
vengeance. He resolved, therefore, to make 
his peace in time with that parly which was 
likely to predominate, and to atone for all Ins 
violenct's hi favour of monarchy, by like vio- 
lences ill opposition to it. Never turn was 
more suilden, or less calculated to save appear- 
ances. Iiumedialcly, he entered into all the 
c.ihak» of the country party ; and iliscovered to 
tin m, perhaps niagnifiLd, the arbitrary designs 
of the (‘uurt, in whieh he himself had borne so 
deep a sh.«re. He was received with open arms 
by that party, who stood in need of so able a 
leader; and no questions wtTe asked with 
regard to his late apostasy. Tin* various fac- 
tions into which the nation hail been divideils 
and the many sudden revolutmiis to which the 
public hail l)cei) exposed, had tended much to 
debauch the minds of men, and to destroy tiic 
sense of honour and decorum in their public 
conduct. , 

But the parliament, though satHfied with 
the king's compliance, hud not lost all those 
apprehensions, to which the measures of the 
court had given so much foundation. A law 
passed fur imposing a ti‘st on all who should 
enjoy any public office. Besides taking tho 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and receiv- 
ing the sacrament in the estahiiNhed church ; 
tlu*y were obliged to abjure all belief in the 
doctrine of trausubstantiatiuu. As the dissen- 
ters had seconded the efforts of the commons 
against the king’s declaration of indulgence, 
and seemed resolute to accept of no toleration 
ill an illegal manner, they bad acejuired great 
favour with the parliament ; and a prciject was 
adopted to unite the whole protestant interest 
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ajU^ainst the r(»iini»on enemy, who now beg’anto 
appear formidahle. A hill passed the commons 
for the ease and relief of the protestant non- 
con formists ; but met with some difficulties, 
at least delays, in the house of jufcrs. 

The resolution for supply was carried into 
a law ; as a rc'compence to the kiii^ for his 
concessions. An act, likewise, of {;;eneral 
pardon and indemnity was passed, which 
screeiied'the ministers from all farther intfuiry. 
The parliament probably thought, that the 
l>est method of reclaiming the erirniuals was 
to show them that their case was not dcsfierate. 
Kven the remonstrance, which the commons 
voted of their gric?va7ices, may be regarded as 
a proof, that their anger was, for the time, 
somewhat appeased. None of the capital 
points art* tlTcre toiudied on; the breach of 
the triple le:i>::iie, the French alliance, or the 
shutting np t)f the exchequer. The sole griev- 
ances meiitiuned are, an arbitrary inipusitioii 
on coals for providing convoys, the exercise of 
martial law, the quartering and pressing of 
soldiers; and they prayed, that, after the con- 
clusion of the war, the whole army should lx* 
disbanded. The king gave them a gracious, 
though an evasive answer. When business 
W'as finished, the two houses adjourned them- 
selves. 

I'hough the king had receded f*t>in his de- 
claration of indulgence (29th March), and 
thereby had tacitly reliiu|uished the <lispensing 
power, he was still resolved, notwithstanding 
Ills bad success, lioth at home and abroad, to 
persevere in his alliance with France, and in 
the Dutch war, and consequently in all those 
secret views, whatever they were, which de- 
pended on those fatal measures.. 'Flie money, 
granted by parliament, sufficed to equip a fleet 
of which prince Rupert wa.s declared admiral ; 
for the duke was set asiile by the test. Sir 
Jiidward Spragtie and the earl of Ossory eoin- 
maiided under the prince. A French squadron 
joined them, coiiiinanded by tFEtnf'es. The 
roinbined fleets set sail towards the coast of 
Holland C2Hth May), and found the enemy, 
lying at ttiehor, within the sands at Sclionvelt. 
/riierc is a natural confusion attending sea- 
fights, even beyond other military transactions, 
derived from the precarioiis operations of winds 
and tides, as well as from tlie smoke and dark- 
ness in which everj' thing is there in** dved. 
No wonder^ therefore, that accounts of tho.se 
battles arc apt to contain unee»* unties and 
contradictions; especially when Oilivert'-d by 
writers of the hostile nations, who t<»kc pleasure 
in exalting the advantages of their own country- 
nien, and depressing those of the enemy. All 
we can say with certainty of this battle is, that 
both sides boasted of the victory ; and we may 
thence infer, that the event was not decisive. 
The Dutch, being near home, letired into 
their harbours. In a week they were refitted 


and presented Ihetiiselvos again to the com- 
hilled fleets. A new action ensued (4th June), 
not more decisive than the foregoing. It was 
not fought with great obstinacy on eithe.* side ; 
but whether the Dutch or the allies first retired, 
seems to be a matter of uncertainty. The loss 
in the former of these actions fell chiefly on the 
^'rench, whom the English, diffident of their 
intentions, took care to place under their own 
sqt‘‘:u)roijs; and they thereby exposed them to 
all the fire of ‘the enemy. There seems not 
to rtave been a ship lost on cither side in the 
second engagetiiciit. 

It was sntficiciit glory to de Ruyter, that, 
with a fleet much iniVrior to the combined^ 
squadrons of Frantre and England, he c^ould 
fight them withot)! any notable disadvantage; 
and it was sufficient victoiy, that he could de- 
feat the jf^oject of adesi'ciit in Zealand, which, 
had it lakcm place, bad entfaiigered, «i the 
I>resent circumstances, the total overlhrow^of 
the Dutch commonwealth. Prince Rupert was 
also suspected not to favour the king's projects 
for suhtliiiiig Holland, or enlarging his aiitho- 
rity at home; and from these luoiivcs, he was 
thought imt to have pressed so hard on the 
enemy, as his well-known ^alour gave reason 
to expect. It is indeed remarkable, that, dur- 
ing this war, tlip.^h the English, with tin ir 
allies, much over-matched the Hollanders, 
they were not able to gain any advantage over 
them ; while, in the ^rnseibwar, though often 
iiverboine by numbers, they still exerted tiiem-* 
selves with the greatest courage, and always 
acquired great renown, sometinil^s even aigiial 
vi<*tories. But tbej^were disgusted at the pre- 
sent measures, wliieh they deemed pernicious 
to their oHuntry; they were not satisfied 
the justice of the quarrel; and they enter- 
tained a perpetual jealousy of their confede- 
rates, whom, had they been permitted, they 
would with much more pleasure, have de- 
stroyed, than even the enemy themselves. 

If ptince Rupert was not favourable to the 
designs of the court, he enjoyed as little favour 
from the court, at least from the duke, who, 
though he could no lunger command the fleet, 
still possessed the chief authority in the ad- 
miralA'. The prince complained of a total 
want every thing, powder, shot, provisions, 
beer, and even water; and he went into bar*- 
hour, that he might refit liis ships, and supply 
their numerous necessities. After some weeks 
he w.*’s refitted, and he again put to sen. The 
hostile fleets met at the mouth of the Te3J»*l, 
and fought the last battle (1 lib Aug.), whieh,g 
during the course of so many years, these 
neighlK>uring maritime powers have disputed 
with each other. De Ruyter, and under him 
Trump, commanded the Dutch in this action, 
as ill the two former : for the prince of Orange 
bad reconciled these gallant rivals ; and they 
relumed nothing of their former aniiupsity. 
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except tbat emulation, ^liich made them 
exert tlu'uiselves with inure distiii^ruished 
bravery ajjainst the enemies of their «'ouiitry. 
Braiikert was opposed to d’Etr^es, de Ruyter 
to prince Rupert, Tromp to Sprague. It is 
to be remarked, that in all actions these brave 
admirals last mentionefi had still selected each 
other, as the only antagonists worthy eacH 
other’s valour ; and no decisive advantage had 
AS yet been gained by either of them. l|iey 
fought in this battle as if there were no njeaii 
between death and victory. 

DTtrdes and al! the French squadron, 
except rear-admiral Martel, kept at a dis- 
, tance, and Hraiikcrt, instcatl of attacking 
them, bore down to the assistance of de 
Ruyter, who was emgaged Cn furious combat 
with prince Rupert. On no occasion did tiie 
prince acquire ^ more deserved hoilour: his 
conduct, as well as valour, shone out with 
signal lustre. Having disengagt'd his squadron 
fnnn the numerous enemies with \%liom he 
was every where surrounded, and having joined 
sir John Chichley, his rear-admiral, wlio had 
been separated from him, he niade haste to 
the relief of Sprague, who \\as hard presseil 
by Tromp’s squadron. I'he Royal Prince, in 
which Sprague first engaged, was so disabled, 
that he was obliged to hoi^his tiag on board 
the St. Georg!*; wjiile Trump was for a like 
reason obliged to quit his ship, the («old«*n 
Lion, and go on b.arJ i;’ie (Jomet. The fight 
was rt'newed with the utmost fury liy these 
valorous rivals, and hythe rear-adiniraU, t heir 
seconds. Os,«^ory, rear-admiral to Sprague, 
was preparing to board Tromp, when he saw 
the St. George terribly torn and in a manner 
disabled. (Iprague was leaving bd., in order 
to hoist his tlag on board a third siiip, and 
return to the charge ; when a shot, which 
had passed through the St, (icorge, took his 
boat, and sunk her. The admiral was drowned, 
to the great regret of Tromp himself, who be- 
stowed on his valour the deserved praises. 

Prince Rupert found affairs in this dan> 
gerous situation, and saw most of the ships in 
Sprague’s squadron disabled from fight. The 
engagement however was renewed, and be- 
came very close and bloody. The prince* threw 
the enemy into disorder. To increase it, he 
sent among them two (ire-ships ; and at the 
same time made a signal to the French to 
hear down; which, if they had done, a de- 
cisive victory must have ensued. But the 
prMce, when he saw tlwat they neglected (he 
^signal, and observed that most of his ships 
were in no condition to keep the sea hmg, 
wisely provided for their safety by making easy 
sail towards the English coast. The victory in 
this battle was as doubtful as in all the actions 
fought during the present war. 

The turn which the affairs of the Hollanders 
took by land, was more favourable. I'be prince 


of Orange besieged and took Nacrdeti; and 
from this success gave his country reason to 
hope for still more prosperous enterprises, 
Montecuculi, who comiiianded the Imperialists 
on the Upper Rhine, deceived, by the* most 
artful conduct, the vigilance and penetration 
of Tureune, and making a sudden march, sat 
down before Bonne. The prince of Orange’s 
conduct was no less masterly; while he eluded 
all tfie French generals, and leaving them be- 
hind him, joined his army to that of the lin- 
perialists. Bonne was taken in a few days : se- 
veral other places in the electorate of Uologiie 
fell into the hands of the allies : and the com- 
munication being thus cut off* between France 
and the United Provinces, Lewis was obliged to 
recall his forces, and to abandon all his con- 
quests, with greater rapidity than be had at 
first made them. Tht: taking of Macstriclit 
was the only advantage which he gained this 
campaign. 

CCLNGRESS OF COLOGNE. 

A CONGRESS was opciK'd at Cologne, under 
the mediation ol Sweden ; hut with small 
hopes of succfiss. 'riu* demands of the two 
Kings were such as must have reduced tin* 
lJulianders to perpetual servitude. In pro- 
portion as* the affaire of the States rose, the 
kings sunk in their dcmantls ; but the States 
still sunk lower in their offers; and it w<ts 
found impossible for the parties ever to agree 
on any conditions. After the Freneh eva- 
cuated Holland, the congress broke up; ami 
the seizure of prince William of Frustenburg 
by the Impi'riaiists afforded the French ami 
English a good pretence for leaving Cologne. 
The Dutch ambassadors, in their inomoriaK^, 
expressed all the haughtiness and disdain, so 
natural to a free* state, which had met with 
such unmerited ill usage. 

A PARLIAMENT. OcL 20. 

The parliament of England was now as* 
semhled, and discovered much grcaj[cr symp- 
toms of ill hiiniour than had appeared in the* 
last session. They had seen for some time •'i 
negotiation of marriage carried on betweeu 
the duke of York and the archdutchess of Iri- 
spruc, a catholic of the Austrian family ; ami 
they had made no opposition. But when that 
negotiation failed, and the duke applied to a 
princess of the house of Modena, then in 
close alliance with FVance ; this cin!umstam'c, 
joined to so many other groumls of discontent) 
raised the commons into a flame, and they re- 
monstrated with the greatest zeal against the 
intended marriage. The king told them, that 
their remonstrance came too late; and that 
the marriage was already agreed on, and even 
celebrated by proxy. The commons still »**’ 
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sistcd; and proceeding to the examination of 
the other parts of govern iiient, they voted the ' 
standing army a grievaiiee, and deelan*d, that 
tiiey would grant no more supply, unless it ap- 
peared, that the Dutch were so obstinate as to 
refuse all reasonable conditions of peace. '1 o 
cut short these disagreeable attacks, the king 
resolved to prorogue the parliament (4th Nov.) ; 
and with that intention he came unexpectedly 
into the house <»f peers, and sent the usher 
to summon the commons. It happened that 
the speaker and the usher nearly met at the 
door of the house; but the speaker being 
within, some of the members suddenly shut 
the door, and erieil. To the chair, to the chair: 
while others cried, Tiie black rod is at the door. 
'I'he S]>eaker was hurried to the chair ; and t lie 
following motions were instantly made : that 
tlie alliance with France is a grievance; that 
the evil counsellors about the king are a griev- 
ance; that the duke of Lauderdale is a griev- 
ance, and uot lit to be trusted or einpi«>ye<l. 
7'licre was .t getu ral cry, To the fjuestioii, to the 
fjuestiun : hut the usher knocking violently at 
the door, the speaker leaped fnun the chair, 
and the house rose in groat confusion. 

During the interval, Shaficshury, whose in- 
trigues with the malcontent pariy were now 
become iiotiirious, was di^miss<*d from the olhce 
of chancellor; and the great seal ^jas gi\en to 
sir H»*nt*age Finch, liy tin* title t>f lord-keeper. 
The test had incapacitated Clitlbnl; and the 
white staff was conferred on sir Thomas Os- 
borne, soon aft'-r created earl of Dauby, a 
minister of aliiluics, who had risen by his par- 
haiticiuary tahnts. (.’lillonl retired into the 
coiiulry, and soon after died. 

I(i74. The pnihanient had been prorogued, 
in order to give the duke leisure to finish his 
marriage; Imt the king’s necessities soon 
obligcal him again to assemble them ; and b} 
Sonic ])opLilar acts he jjaxeil the way for the 
session (7tli I’eb.). Jlut all his efforts wen* iu 
vain. '^I'hc disgust of the commons was fixed 
in foundations too tleep l<» be easily removed. 
'I'hey began with applications for a general 
fitst; bf.which they intimated, that the nation 
was in a very calamitous condition: they ad- 
dressed against the king's guards, which they 
rcpresenti'd as daugcrou.s to liberty, and even 
as illegal, sinci- they never had yet rt'ceived the 
saiK'lion of parliament : they took some steps 
towanls estahlibhing a new and more rigorous 
test against t>opery : and what chiefly alarmed 
the court, th(*y made an id tack on the nicni- 
hers of the cabal, to whose pernicious counsels 
they imputed all their present grievances. 
Clifford was dead : Shafic-hiuy had made his 
peace with the country party, and was Income 
their leader; Bin kingham was eudeavouriiig 
to imitate Shaftesbury ; but his intentions were 
as yet known to \ery few. Amotion was there- 
fore made iu the house of commons for his im- 
peachment : he desired to be heard at the bar ; 


but expressed liiinself iu so confused and am- 
biguous a maimer, as gave little satisfaction, 
lie was required to answer precisely to certain 
queries, which they pniposed to him. These 
regarded all the articles of misconduct above 
mentioned; and among the rest, the following 
query seems remarkable: “ By whose advice 
was the army brought up to overawe the 
debates and resolutions of the house of coni' 
inbns ?*’ 'I'his shows to what length the sus- 
picions of the house were at that time carried. 
Bifekingham, in all his answers, endeavoured 
to exculpate niniself, and to load Arlington. 
He succeeded not in the former intention: the 
cominons voted an addrhss for bis removal 
But Arlington, who w.ls on many accounts 
obnoxious to thegliouse, was attacked. Arti- 
cles were drawn up against him, though the 
impeaelfment was never proi|it*cuted. 

• 

PEACE WITH HOLLAND. *. 

The king plainly saw that he could expect 
no supply from the commons for carrying on a 
war so odious to them. He resolved therefore 
to make a separate peace with the Dutch, on 
the t(*riTis which thex h^t proposed through 
tlic channel of the Spanish amha$.sador. With 
a conliality, whv^, in tin* present disposition 
on Inith sides, was prohd^Iy hut affected, but 
which w;ts obliging, he asked advice of tlie 
pui'iiatncni. "I'he unanimously 

concurred, both in thanks for this gracious 
.•oiuh -.cension, and in their advice for peace, 
IVace was accordingly concludi^. Thc4iononr 
)f tic. li ig was y^d .'ed to the Dutch, in the 
most t e terms : a regulation of trade was 

agreed a l )>ossessions were rAtored to*the 
same t .'iidinon gs bi‘forethe W'ar: the English 
pianut*- in Surinam were allowed to remove 
at plea-.un‘: and the i>tates agreed to pay 
to the king the sum of eight hundred thou- 
sand patacooiis, near tliree hundred thousand 
pouutls. I’our davs after the pailiaincnt was 
prorogued, the peace was proclaimed in Lon- 
don (liHth Feb.) to the great joy of the |>eople. 
Spain had doelared that she could no longer 
remain neuter, if hostilities were coiitiuued 
agaiftst Holland ; and a sensible decay of trade 
was foreseen, in case a riqiture should ensue 
with that kingdom. The prospect of this loss 
c«>utrih»itcd very much to increa.se the national 
aversion to the present war, and to enliven 
the joy for its coiiclu.sion. 

There was in the French service a greatliody 
of English, to the number of ten thousand ine^ 
who had acquired honour in I'vcry action, and 
had grt*atly contributed to ilie hucct-^‘'es of 
Lewis. Thf'se troops, (.'haile.s said, he wai 
hound by treaty not to recall ; but he obliged 
himself to the State.s by a secret article, not to 
allow them to he recruited. His partiality to 
Fr-ance prevented u strict execution of tliii 
engagement. 
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Mr. Cartr, in hii Viiiili(*nhon of the An- 
ftwvr to the Dyntkiidcr, p. <1'), m)!, that 
the «a1r of the fei.'^fanii renU would not 
yield above one hundred thonaaiid poundii 
and biN reaioni appear well-founded. 

« D'K!itrjdr«,«lat July, IC67. 

9 Temple, vol. ii. p. I7i^ « 

4 Thia year, on the 9rd of January*, died 
taeorge Monk, duke of Albemarle, at 
Nrwhall Ml Eawit, after a Innguiahing ili- 
um, and iu the aixty-third year off hi« 
age He left a great estate of l.hifKlOl. a 
vear in land, and 00,0001. in money, ac- 
quired by the bounty of the king, aii<i in- 
crcaa^ by liia own frugality in hia later 
yegn.* Utfhop Burnet, who, agreeably 
hia own factioua apirit, trrati this illua- 
oua personage with great malignity, 
repruaebes him with avarice : but as be 
appears not to hare been in the lean 
tainted with rapacity, his frugal coudiict 
may more candidly be imputed to the 
habiti acquired tn early liie while he was 
poeaessed of a very narrow fortune. It is 
indeed ■ singular proof of the strange 
power of faction, that, any malignity 
•bonld pursue the memory of a nobleman, 
Iho tenor of wboac life was so uncxcei)- 
lionablr, and who, by restoring the aiiri^ 
fed legal and free govrrniiient to three 
f 


kingdoms, pAiiiged in the moat deslructire 
anarchy, nmy aafely be said to be* the 
aubject in ftiesc Mlands, who, since the 
beginning of time, mtilrrrd thi 
durable and most esseiiUal services to bis 
native country, llie inrnns also, by 
which be achu ved bis great undertakings, 
were almost entirely niirxcrptionable. 
His temporary dissimulation, bring ab- 
solutely necessary, could siwrccly be 
blamenble. th* had rrreivmt no trust 
fn rcl, nded, 

fiarl^inrut whom be dethroned ; there- 
fore could httray none: he even refused 
to carry liM dtsitmiilauon so far as to take 
the oath of Hlijuratioii against the king. 

I confess, however, that the Key, Dr. 
Douglas lias shown me, from the Clareii^ 
don pa^wn, an original letter of his to sir 
Arthur llaRrlerig, containing very carmsi, 

teal for a commonwealth It is to be 
laiiieutrd that so worthy a man, and of 

found It necessary to carry his dissiinii* 
lalion to such a height, ills family ended 
with his son 

.S rarie's Ormond, vol. it. p. 

() Engltiiid'c Ap|tc*4l, p. ‘2*2 'I Ins yetir, on 
the iSih of November, died, in re- 


treat, and in the fiOtli year 
'rbuiiiris lord Fnirfiix, who 
many great actions, witlmui 
morable jiersouagc, and alio 

prises, with the best an.! most npngli 
intentions. His diiugliter and Inir «a< 
married to George Villiersdukc of Buik 
iiipham. 

Temple, vol i. p. 7 '). 

Which be thus traiihiated • 

The • 'hati fceiil, 

Diar greatly gooil inIcmI, 
ll^lh tried 11 

Serene tchoMi the fta cd ; 

Aor ran thi elnmourtf Jisrct* and load, 
Hu tiulbom bontur tame 
Sat the proud tyrant's fietrest ihreatf 
A'or slarnu, that from Ihetr dutk retreat 
The lawlun mrgrs waket 
Act Jore*t great halt that shakes the ptdt 
The, firmer purpose of hts soul 
h'lth all It* pvwvr ran shake. 

Should Acture's frame m ruiuh /all, 

And t'haos o’er the nukmg ball 
/fesume primamsl sway, 

Hu courage sJhance unit fate defies, 

A’or feels the wrueh of earth and sktee 
OlHttuei tt’i dcfim J way 

Blacklock 


♦ • / 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
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of Nimeguen. — State qf Affairs in Scotland. 


SCHEMES OF THE CABAL. 

I F we consider the projects of the famous 
Cabal, it will a])pear hard to deteniiiiie, 
whether the end which those niinisters pursued 
were more blaitteahle and pernicious, or the 
means, by which they were to effect it, more 
impolilif! and imprudent. Though they might 
talk only of rerovering or fixing the king*s au- 
thority ; their intention could no othei than 
that of making him absolute : since it was not 
possible to regain or inaintain, in oppcisition to 
the people, any of those powers of the crown 
abolished by late law or custom, without sub- 
duing the people, and renilering the royal pre- 
rogative entirely iineontrollahlc. Against such 
a scheme, they might foresee, that every part 
of the nation would declare theinseUes, not 
only the old parliamentary faction, which 
though they kept not in a body, were still nu- 
merous ; but even the greatest royalists, who 
were indeed attached to inonarehy, but desired 
to see it limited and restrained by law. It had 
appeared, that the present parliament, though 
elected during the greatest prevalence of the 
royal party, was yet tenacious of popular pri- 
vileges, and retaiiK'd a considerable jealousy of 
the crown, even before they had received any 
iust ground of suspicion. The guards, there- 
together with a small army, new levied, 
and undisciplined, and cump<ised too of Eng- 
lishmen, were almost the only domestic re- 
sources which the king could depend on in the 
prosecution of these dangerous couiist.ds. 

The assistance of the French king was, no 
doubt, deem*^d, by the Cabal, a considerable sup- 
port in the schemes which they were forming; 
but it is not easily conceived, that they could 
imagine themselves capable of directing and 
employing an associate of so domineering a 
character. They ought justly to have suspected 
that it would be the sole inteiilioii of Lewis, 
as it evidently was his interest, to raise incur- 
able jealousies between the king and his 
people; and that he saw how much a steady 
uniform government in this island, whether 
free or absolute, would form invincible barriers 
to his ambition. Should his assistance be de- 
manded ; if he sent a small supply, it would 
serve only to enrage the people, and render 
the breach akoget her irreparable; if he fur- 


nished a great force, sufficient to subdue the 
nation, there was little reascui to trust his 
generosity, with regard to the use which he 
would make of this advantage. 

In all its other p^ts the plan of the Cabal, 
it must be confessed, appears equally absurd 
and incongjvuoiis. If the war with Holland were 
attended with great succi'ss, anS involvcckthe 
subjection of the republic ; such an aceessioi| 
of force must fall to Lewis, not to Charh'S; 
and what hopes afterwards of resisting by the 
greatest uiianiiiiity so mighty a monarch? 
How dangerous, or rather how ruinous, to 
depend upon his assistance again>«t domestic 
discontents? If the DuIcIk by their own 
vigour, and the assistance or allies, were able 
to defend theiuselve^ and could bring the war 
to an equality, the Ftiench arms would l)e so 
employed abroad, that no ctmsiderahlc rein- 
foreement could thcnce^e«e>^ected to second 
the king’s enterprises iiiLugland. And might 
not the project of overawing or subduing the 
people be esteemed, of itself, sufficiently odious, 
without the aggravation of saenficing that 
State, which they regarded as their best ally, 
and with wl^^di, on many accounts, iht'y wertw 
desirous of maintaining the greatest concord 
and strictest eoiifecleracy ? 

Whatever views likewise might be enter- 
tained of promoting by these measures the 
catholic religion, they could only tend to ren- 
der all ike other schemes abortive, and make 
them fall with inevitable ruin upon the pro- 
jectors. The catholic religion, indeed, where 
it is established, is better htted than the pro- 
testam for supporting an absolute luouarcby; 
but would any man have thought of it as tlie 
means of acquiring arbitral^ authority in Eng- 
land, where it was more detested than even 
slavery itself? 

It must be allowed, that the difficulties, and 
even inconsistencies, attending the schemes of 
the Cabal, are so numerous and obvious, that 
one feels at first an inclination to deny the 
reality of those schemes, and to suppose then: 
entirely the chimeras of calumny and faction 
But the utter impossibility of accounting, by 
any other hypothesis, for those strange mea- 
sures embraced by the court, as well as for the 
iiiiraerous circumstances which accompaniec 
them, obliges us to acknowledge (though ihcri 
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remains no direct evidence of it) * that a formal 
plan was laid for changing the religion, and sub- 
verting the constitution of England, and that 
the king and the ministry w<Te in reality con- 
spirators against the people. What is most pro- 
bable in human affairs, is not always true; and 
a very ininiiie circumstance, overlooked in our 
speculations, serves often to explain events, 
which may seem the most surprising and unac- 
countable. Though the king possessed penetra- 
tion and a souiul judginiMit, his capacity was 
chiefly fitted for smaller matters,'* and the or- 
dinary occurrences of life ; nor had he appli- 
cation enough to carry his \iew to distant eon- 
si quences, or digest and adjust any plan t)f 
political operations. As he scarcely ever thought 
twice on any one subject,, every appearance of 
advantage was apt to sediii'c him ; and when 
he found his way obstructed by itfilookcd for 
di(l^*ulties, h* readily turned aside into the first 
path, where he expected more to gratify the 
''natural indolence of hi', disposition. To this 
versatility or pliancy of genius, he himself was 
inclined to trust; and lie thought, that after 
trying an experiment for enlarging his autho- 
rity, and altering (he national religion, be could 
easily, if it failed, return into the ordiiiaiy 
channel of goveSmicnt . But the suspicious of 
the people, though they burst not forth at oiiei!, 
were by this attempt n^fcred altogether in- 
curable; and thij more they reflected on the 
cirriimstanees ^t«*nd^ig it, the more resent* 
inent and Jealousy were they apt to enttTtaiii. 
They observed that the king iie\cr had any 
favourite ; that he was never governed by his 
iiiiiiisters, scarcely even by his mistresses ; 
and that he himself was the chief stu'iiig oPall 
jviblie ec'insels. hat ever appei ’’anee, there- 
lorc, of a change might be assumed, they still 
suspected, that the same project was secretly 
in agitation ; and they deemed no precaution 
too great to secure Ibein against the perni- 
cious eoiisequeiices of such measures. 

The king, sensible of this j-alousy, was iii- 
clioed thenceforth not to tru^t his people, of 
whom he had even before eiitertaiucd a great 
diiTideiice ; and, though obliged to make a 
separate peace, he still kept up connexions 
with the French monarch. He apolu^ized for 
^deserting his ally, by representing to him all 
the real iindisseiiibled difficult ics under which 
be laboured; and Lewis, with the greatest 
«'oin4dHisanee and good humour, admitted the 
validity ot his excuses. The duke likewise, 
oonscioiis that his principles and (xmdiict had 
rendered him still more obnoxious to the 
people, maintained on bis own account a sc- 
par.dc corresjM>iideiicc with the French court, 
and entered into particular connexions with 
Lewis, which these princes dignified with the 
Datne of friendship. The duke had only in 
view to secure his succession, and favour the 
catholics; and it must be acknowledged, to his 


praise, that, tboiigb bis schemes were, in some 
parlieulars, dangerous to the people, they 
gave tiie king no Just ground of jealousy. A 
dutiful subject and an affectionate brother, he 
knew 111) other rule of eundiiet than obedieiiee ; 
and the same unlimited submission whicli 
afterwards, when king, he exacted of hh 
people, he was ever willing, before he ascended 
the throne, to pay to his soveieigii. 

REMONSTRANCES OF SIR W. TEMPLE. 

As the king was at peace with all the world, 
and almost tin* only prince in Europe placed 
in iliHt agreeable situation, he thouglit proper 
to offer his medial ion to the eontemling powers, 
in order to (‘oiiipose their dilfereuees. France, 
willing to lu'^otiate under io favourable a 
mediator, readily tiecejUed of Charles’s offer; 
hut it was apprehended, that, for a like re.uson, 
the allies would be iiieliiied to refiit^e it. In 
order to gixe a sanction to his new measures, 
the king iiiviteil 'reiiiple from his retreat, and 
appointed him amb.t'.sador to the State, 'J'liat 
wise minister, ivfieeling on the unhappy issue 
of his former undertakings, and the fatal turn 
of eounseL wliieb had oeeasioneil it, resolved, 
befiire h<' embarked anew, to acquaint bitiiself, 
as lat as possible, with the real luUMitioiis of 
the kill!;;, in those popular me.istiris whieli he 
seemed again to have adopied. Alter blaming 
the dangerous sehiines of tlu* Caltal, which 
Charles was de.sirous to excuse, lie told lus 
majesty very plainly, that he wouKl find it ex- 
tremely difficult, if not aboolnlcdy impossible, 
to iijtrodii(‘e into England tlic same .system of 
government and religion wbieli was (>siablislied 
ill France: that the universal bent of tlie 
n.itioii w'as against botb ; and it rtapiired ages 
to change the gi*iiins and sent uiiciifs oi a 
|>eiipi(* ; that iiiaiiy, who weie at boltoni in- 
different in matters of religion, would yet 
op])ose all alterations on that head ; because 
they eoii'>idered that nothing but force of arms 
could subdue the reluctance of ibe people 
against popery; after which they knew there 
could be no security for civil libetly: that in 
France eveiy circuttislanee had htiig been ad* 
Jiisied to that system of government, and 
tended to its establisbmeiit and support ; that 
the eommiiionally, being poor and dispir ted, 
were of no account; the nobility, engaged by 
the prospect of possessiuii of numerous offices, 
civil and military, were entirely attaclied lo 
the. court; the ecclesiastics, retained by like 
motives, adrled the sanction of religion to the 
principles of civil policy: that in England a 
great part of the landed property belonged 
either to the veomanry or iiiiddling geiilry; 
the king had few offices to bestow; and could 
not himself even subsist, much maintain 
an army, except by the voluntaiy supplies of 
Ins fiarli ament : that if he had an army on 
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yf»t if composcfl of Englishmen, they ' 
would never be prevailed on to promote ends 
which the people so much feared and hated : 
that the Koman-calholies iu England were not 
the hundredth pari of the nation, and in Scot- 
land not the two hundredth ; and it seemed 
against all (‘ominoii sense to hope, hy one part, 
to govern ninety-nine, who were of rontrarj' 
sentiments and dispositions : and that foreign 
troops, if* few, would tend only to inflame 
hatred and discontent ; and how to raise and 
bring them over at once, or to maintain many, 
it was very difficult to imagine. To tlie.se rea- 
sonings Temple added the authority of Gour- 
ville, a Freiiehinan, for whom he knew the 
king had enteitained a great esteem. “ A 
king of England,” said Courville, “ who will 
lie the man o/'ftis people^ is the greatest king 
in the world : but if he will he any thing 
more, he is nothing at all." 'Fhe king heard, 
at first, this discourse with some impatienee ; 
but being a dextrous dissembler, be seemed 
moved at last, and laying lus band on Tem- 
ple’s, said with an appearing cordiality,*' And 
1 will be the man of my people." 

Temple, when he went abroad, soon found 
that the scheme f>f mediating a j»eace was likely 
to provf* alMirtive. The allies, hc'.ide their jea- 
lousy of the king’s mediation, expressed a great 
ardour for the eontinuaiiee of war.* Holland 
had stipulated with Spain never to come to an 
aeconimodation, till all things in Flanders were 
restorcfl to the eonditiori in which tlu'v hatl 
been left by the Pyrenean treaty. The em- 
peror bad high prelen'-.ions in Alsace ; and as 
the greater part of the empire joined in the 
alliance, it was hoped tliat France, so much 
overmatched i!i force, wronld .soon lie <»!)liged 
to submit to the terms deniaiiricd of her. 'Flie 
Dutch, indeed, <»pj»res«;ial by liea\y taxes, as 
well as cheeked in their commereo, wa re do- 
siia>ns of peace; and had few or no <laiiiis of 
their own to retard it; but they could not 
in gratitude, or even in good policy, abatidoii 
allies, to whose proleclion they had s(» lately 
been iiulebted for their safety. The prince of 
Orange liHewise, who had great influence in 
their councils, was all on lire for military fame, 
and was well pleased to be at the head of 
armies, from which such mighty successes were 
expected. Under various pretences, he eluded, 
during the whole campaign, the meeting with 
Temple; and after the troops were sent into 
winter-quarters be told that minister, in bis 
first audience, that till greater impressions 
were made on France, reasonable terms could 
not be hoped for : and it were therefore vain 
to negotiate. 

CAMPAIGN IN 1674. 

rnn success of the campaign had not an- 
swered expectation. The prince of Orange, 


with a superior army, was opposed in Flanders 
o the prince of Cond^, and had hoped toperil- 
Irate into France by that quarter, where the 
frontier was then very feeble. After long en- 
deavouring, though in vain, to bring Conde to 
a battle, he rashly exposed, at SeneflTe, a wing 
[)f his army ; and that active prince faileil not 
a# once to see and to seize the advantage. But 
this imprudence of the prince of Orange was 
imp^ compensated by his behaviour in that 
ihstinato and bloody aetion which ensuejl. He 
rallietl his dismayed troops ; he led them to 
the charge ; he pushed the veteran and martial 
troops of France; and he obligi'd the prince of 
C«)iid<^, nutwiihslandiiig his age and character, 
to exert greater <*fforts, and to riscpic his person 
more than in any i^‘tion, where, even duriiig 
the heat of youth, he had ever commanded. 
After sun-ff*t, the action was continued hy the 
light of the moon ; and it was ctarkuess a^last, 
not the weariness of the combatants which pl^t 
an end to the conti-st, and left the victory 
undecided. “ 'rhe prince of Orange," said 
CoiuU^*, with candour and generosity, “ has 

ted, in every thing, like an old captain, 
except venturing his life too like a young 
soldier.** Oudenardc was afterwards invested 
hy the prince of Or.inge ; but he was obliged, 
by the Imperial and Spanish generals, to raise 
the siege on the apjtroaeh of the enemy. He 
afterwards liesieged and to(?k (have; and at 
the beginning of w inten^tl^* :4hvd armies broke 
up, with great discontents and couiplaints on 
all sid(‘s. 

'Fhe allies were not more successful inulher 
places. Lewis, in a, few weeks, reconquered 
FTanoheeumte. In Alsace, 'Fu renne displayed, 
against a luxich superior enemy, alb that mil^ 
tary skill, which had long rendered him the 
most renowned captain of his age and nation. 
By a sudden and forced march, he attiieked 
and heat at Sintzheim the duke of Lorrain and 
Caf»rara, general of the Imperialists. Seventy 
thoiisaijtl (h'nu.ins poured iuti) Alsace, and took 
up their quarters in that proviiici*. Turenne, 
who had retired into Lorrain, returned unex- 
pectedly upon them. He attacked and de- 
feated a body of the enemy at Mulhausen. He 
eliased*from Colmar the elector of Branden- 
hurgh, who commanded the German troops. 
He gained a new advantage at I'urkheim. And 
having dislodged all the allies, he obliged them 
to repas-s the Rhine, full of shame for their 
multiplied defeats and still more of anger and 
complaints against each other. • 

In F.ngland, all these events were considered 
hy the people v'iih grt‘at anxiety and concern ; 
though the king and his ministers afiected 
great indifferenec with reganl to them. Cun- 
siderahle alterations were alxiut this time made 
in the English ministry. Buckingham was 
dismissed, who had long, by his wit .and enter- 
taining humour, possessed the king's favour. 
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Arlington, now chamberlain, and D.itiby the 
treasurer, possessed chiefly the kind's coiifl- 
denee. Great hatred and jealousy took place 
between these ministers; and public aftairs 
were somewhat disturbed by their quarrels. 
Hut Danhy daily gained ground with his mas- 
ter; and Arlington declined in the same pro- 
portion. Danhy was a frugal minister; and 
by his application and industry, he brought 
the revenue into tolerable order. He endea- 
voured so to conduct hiniselt' ;is to give offence 
to no party; and the conse(|ueiice wasp that 
he was able entirely to please none. He was 
a declared enemy to the French alliance; but 
never possessed authority enough t<i overcome 
the prepossessions which the king and the 
duke retained towards it. ^ It must he ascribed 
to the prevalence of* that interest, aided by 
money remitted from Paris, that the parlia- 
ment w.as assembled so late this year; lest 
they should attempt to engage the king in 
measures against France, during the ensuing 
campaign. They met not till the approach of 
sutnitier.^ 

A PARLIAMENT, Jinil 13, 16*75. 

Every step, taken by the commons, dis- 
covered that iil-huniour and Jealousy, to whf<*h 
the late open ineustircs ^ (he king, and his 
present secret attachments, gave hut too Just 
foundation. Thev drc\y up a new hill against 
popery, and resolved to insert in it many severe 
elauses fur the defection and prosecution of 
priests: they presented addresses a second 
time against Lauderdale; and when the king's 
answer was not satisfactory, they seenu’d still 
^1 ternniiejl to persevere in Ihcir anplicatioiis: 
an accusation was moved against Danhy ; but 
upon examining the several articles, it was 
nut found to contain any Just reasons of a 
prosecution; and was therefore diopped: they 
applied to the king for recalling his troops 
from the French service ; and as he mly pro- 
mised that they should nut be recruitc^d, they 
appeared to lie much dissatisfied with the 
answer: a bill was brought in, making it 
treason 1o levy money without authority of 
parliament ; another vacating the scats .-^if such 
members as accepted of offices: another to 
secure the personal liberty of the .sulijeet, and 
to prevent sending any person prisoner beyond 
sea. 

PASSIVE OBEDIENCE. 

c 

That the court-party might not he idle 
during these attacks, a bill for a new test was 
introduced into the house of peers by the earl 
of Lindesey. All members of either house, 
and all who possessed any office, were by this 
bill required to swear, that it was not lawful, 
upon any pretence whatsoever, to take arms 
against the king; that they abhorred the 


traitorous position, of taking arms by bis an- 
tlmrity against his person, or against those 
who were commissioned by him ; and that 
they will not at any time einh avour the altera- 
tion of the protestaiit religion, or of the esta- 
blished guveriiment either in cluirch or state. 

Great opposition was made to this hill; as 
might be expected from the present dicpositioii 
of the nation. During seventeen diys, (be 
debates were carried on with iiiucU zeal ; and 
all the reason and learning of hotb parties 
were displayed on tbe occasion, 'Fhe rpO sStion, 
indeed, with regard to resist aiiee, was a pomt 
which entered into the eontroxersies of tlie 
old parties, cavalier and roiindliead ; as it 
made an essential part of the present disputes 
between court and ijountry. Few neuters were 
found in tlie nation : hut nnioi/g stieli as eoiild 
maintain a calm indifttrenoe, there prevailed 
sentiments wide of those which were adopted 
hy cither party. Such persons thought (hat 
all general s|>eculative declaration of tlie legis- 
lature, either for or against resistance, were 
equally iiiqiolitic, and could serve to no other 
purpose than to signalize in their turn the 
trinm)>h of one faction over another: that the 
simplieity retained in the ancient laws of 
England, as well as in the laws of every other 
count rjs ought still to be jircservcd, and was 
best calculated to prevent the extremes on 
cither side : that the absolute exclusion <»f re- 
.sistanee, in all possible cases, was founded oii 
Jhlse principles ; its express admission might 
be attended with dangerous consec|neiices ; 
and there was no necessity for exposing the 
public to either inconvenience : that if a choice 
must necessarily be made in the case, the pre- 
ference of utility to truth in public institutions 
was apparent; nor could the siipjiosition of 
resisiauee beforehand, and in general terms, 
he safely admitted in any gciverniiient : that 
even in mixed monarchies, where that sup- 
position seemed most requisite, it was yet 
entirely superfluous ; since no man, on the 
approach of extraordinary necessity, could be 
at a loss, though not directed hy legal decla- 
rations, to find the proper remedy: #hat evim 
those who might at a distance, arfll by sclio.- 
laslic reasoning, exclude all resistance, would 
yet hearken to the voice of nature; when 
evident ruin both to themselves and to the 
public must attend a strict adherence to their 
pretended principles: that the quest ion, as it 
ought thus to be entirely excluded from all 
determinations of the legislature, was, even 
among private reasoners, somewhat frivolous, 
and little better than a dispute of words: that 
the one party could not pretend that resistance 
ought ever to become a familiar practice; 
the other would surely have recourse to it in 
great extremities: and thus the diflVrence 
could only turn on th.c degrees of danger or 
ojipression, which would warrant this irn>gular 
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reuit^dv ; a difference, which, in a general qiies> 
tidii, it was impossible, by any language, ure- 
cisely to (ia or determine. 

There were many other absurdities in this 
test, particularly that of binding men by oath 
not to alter the government either in church 
or state ; since all human institutions are liable 
to abuse, and re<}ijire continual amendments, 
which arc, ip reality, so many alterations. It 
is not indeed possible to make a law wlwch 
di>cs nut innovate, more or less, in the govern- 
tneiit. Tht'ac diffi cullies prudueed such ob- 
struct ions to the bill, that it was carried only 
by two voices in the house of peers. All the 
fxqiish lortls, headed by the earl of Ib'islol, 
vfited against it. it was sent down to the 
houie of (‘oiumons, where it was likely to un- 
dergo a Kcnitin> sllll more se\cre. 

But a (juarrcl, which ensued between the 
two houses, prevented the passing of every hill 
pr(»]ecte<l during the present .session. One ' 
Dr. Shu ley, being cast in a law-suit before 
clijuiccry against sir John l ug, a meiiihcr of 
the bouse of cointiions, preferred a petition of 
.q»l»e:il ti» the bouse of peers. The lords re- 
ct*i\cd it, and suiniiioned Fag to appear before 
tiuMii. He complained to the lower house, who 
espoused bis cause. They not only maintained, 
tb.it no member of tbeir house could be .sum- 
iimind before the peers; they alao^asserted 
that the upper lunise could receive no* ap(>eals 
Irodi any court of ecpiity; a preti'ii^ion which 
extremely rctrcmdied (In' jurisdiction of the 
pc«*rs, aiul whii'li was contraiy to the practice 
ili.it iiad prevailed during thi.s whole century. 
The comiiions send Shirk y to prison ; the lords 
Ji'iscrl tbeir powers, (’oiifereiiees are tried; 
but no acconiniodatioii c'lisues. Four lawyers 
are sent to the Tower by the eomiiions, for 
transgressing the urilers of the house, and 
pleading in this cause before the peers. 7'he 
pci^s dciioininate this arbitrary commitment a 
breach of the great charter, and order the lieii- 
ten.int of the 'I’ower to release the prisoners: 
be declines obedience: they apply to the king, 
and desire him to punish the lieutenant for his 
c<Mit*'mpt. ^The king summons both houses; 
exboiistheifk to unanimity; and informs them 
t bat t he present <|iiarrel had arisen from the con- 
trivance of his and their enemies, who expected 
by that means to force a dissolution of the 
parliament. His advice had no effect: the<.*oni- 
nions continue as violent as ever; and the king 
finding that no business could he hnished, at 
last prorogued the parliament (8th June). 

When the pailiainent was again assembled 
(I3tb Oct.) there appeared not in any respect 
a change in the dispositions of eitlier house. 
'I'iie king desircal supplies, as well fur the 
building of ships, as for taking off anticipations 
which lay upon his rt'venue. He even con- 
fessed, tliat he had not been altogether so 
frugal as he luigbt have been, and as he re- 


solved to be for the future ; though he asserted 
that, to his great satisfaction, he had found his 
expellees by no means so exorbitant as some 
had represented them. I'he cuiumons took 
into consideration the subject of supply. They 
voted 300,000 pounds for the building of ships ; 
but they appropriated the sum by very strict 
cl|uses. They passed a resolution not to grant 
any supply for taking off the anticipations of 
thfi revenue.'* This vote was carried in a full 
house*, by a majority of four only : so nearly 
were the parties balanced. The cpiarrel was 
reviveil, to which Dr. Shirley’s cause had given 
occasion. The proceedings of the commons 
ilihcovered the same violence as during the last 
session, A mot ion was made in the hou.se of 
peers, but rejected, for addressing the king to 
dissolve thi present parliament. The king con- 
tented hini^lf with proroguing them to a very 
■oiig term (22nd TSiovJ Whether^hese qua^eU 
between the houses arose from contrivance 
or accident was nut certainly known. Eacif 
party miglit, aci'ording to Iticir different views, 
esteem tlicmM'lvcs t'ither gainers or loser's by 
them. The court might desire to obstruct all 
attacks from the commons, by giving them 
other ciiiployment. I'he country party might 
desire the dissolution of a lament, wliieh, 
iiotwithstcuuling all cli.sgij.sts, still contained 
too many rojalists 'c^’r to serve all the pur- 
poses of the mnleontents. • 

S<H)u after the prorog|tiojp,^there passed an 
incident, which in itsen is trivial, hut tends 
strongly to mark the genius of the English 
government, and of Charles’s adininistratipn, 
during this period. The liberty ot*the ronsti- 
tut4on, and the variety as well as violence of 
the parties, l^d begotten a propensity fur poli*^ 
tical cuiivei'sation ; and as the coffee-houses in 
particular were tluf’Rcenes, where the conduct 
of the king and the ministry was canvassed 
with gre.it freedom, a proclamation was issued 
to suppress these places of rendezvous. Such 
an act of^jower, during former reigns, would 
have been grounded entirely on the prerogative; 
and before the accession of the house of Stuart 
no scruple would have been entertained with 
regard to that exi*rcise of authority. But 
Charles, gffiidiiig doubts to arise upon his pro- 
clamation, had recourse to the judges, who 
supplied him with a chicane, and that too a 
frivolous one, by which he might justify his 
proceeilings. The law, which settled the ex- 
cise, enacted, that licences for retailing liquors 
might be refused to such as could not fitul 
security for payment of the duties. But coffee 
was not a liquor subjected to excise ; and even 
this power of refusing licences was very limited, 
and could not reasonably be extemlcd beyond 
the intention of the act. The king, therefore, 
observing the people te be much di.ssntisfied, 
yielded to a petition of the coffee-incn, who 
promised fur the future to restrain all seditious 
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discourse in tbeir bouses ; and the proclaniatioii 
WHS recalled. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1675. 

This campaign proved more fortunate to the 
coiilederate'j than any otliei duriiio: tlie whole 
war. I'lie French took the field in Flanders 
with a numerous army; and Lewis himself 
served as a \ olunteer under the prince of Condi'*. 
Ilut iiotwithstandinfc his ^reat preparatioiiS, he 
could g^aiii no advantages hut the taking of 
Huy and Liinbourg;, places of small conse- 
quence. The prince of Orange, with a consi- 
derable army, opposed him in all his motions ; 
and neither side was willing, without a visible 
advantage, to hazard a general action, which 
might he attended cither* with the entire loss 
of Flaiulernon the one hand, or thejnvasion of 
France on thik^olher. Lewis, tired of so inac- 
tive' a canqiaign, returned to W rsaillcs ; and 
toe whole summer passed in the Low Coun- 
tries without any memorable event. 

'I'urenne comm.indcd on the Uf>pcr Rhine, 
i.i opposition to bis great rival Moiitecuculi, 
general of the lm|KTi.ilists. The object of the 
latte r was to pass the Rliinc, to penetrate into 
AUaee, Lorraine/i or Burgundy, and to fix his 
quarters in these provinces: the aim of the 
former was to guard the<F.^i'nch frontiers, and 
to disappoint alH the scheunsof his enemy. 
The most consummate skill was displayed on 
both sides; aiid'if any superiority appeared in 
Tiirenne*s conduct, it was chiefly ascribed to 
his greater vigour of boily, by which he was 
enabled to^^inspect all the posts in person, 
and could on the spot take the justest iii<!a- 
^fures for the execution of his designs. By 
posting himself on the Geriiiair*side of the 
Rhine, he not only kept * Moiitecuculi from 
passing that river: he had also laid his plan in 
so masterly a manner, that, in a few days, he 
must have obliged the (iemiaiis to decamp, 
and have gamed a eunsiderahlc advanfiige over 
them ; when a period was put to his life, by a 
random shot, which struck him on the breast 
as he was taking a view of the enemy. The 
constemation of his army was iuespressihle. 
I'he French troops, who, a iiiomeii^, Iiefore, 
were assured of victory, now considered them- 
selves as entirely vanquished ; and the Ger- 
mails, who would have been glad to compound 
fora safe retreat, expected no less than the 
total destruction of their enemy. Hut dc 
^rges, nephew to Turenne, succeeded him in 
tlie command, and possessed a great share of 
the genius and capacity of his predecessor. By 
his skilful operations, the IVtfnch were enabled 
to repass the Rhine, without considerable loss; 
and this retreat was deemed equally glorious 
with the greatest victory. The valour of the 
English troops, who were placed in the rear, 
greatly contributed to save the French army. 


They had been st'ized with the same passion as 
the native troops of France, for their brave 
general, and fought with ardour to revenge his 
death on the Germans. The duke of Marl- 
borough, then captain Chun'hili, here learned 
the rudiments of that art, which he afterwards 
practised with such fatal success against 
France. 

The prince of Coiuk! left the army in Flan- 
dei;s under the command of Luxemhourg ; and 
carrying with him a considerable rcinforet: 
meiit, siicceedf'd to Turenne’s command. He 
defended Alsace from the (h*rm:iiis, w:ho had 
passed the Rhine, and invaded that province. 
He oblig-ed them first to raise the siege of 
Hageiiau, then that of Saberiie. lie elud(*d ail 
their attempts to bring him to a battle. And 
having dexterously prevented t]iem from estab- 
lishing themselves in Alsaci*, he forced them, 
iiotwitbstandiug their superiority of mimhers, 
to repass the Kbinc, and to take up winter 
quarters in their own <‘ouiilry. 

After the death of Tureiine, a detachmi'iit 
of the German army w.is sent to the siege of 
Treves — an enterprise, in winch the Imperial- 
ists, the Spaniards, llie F.il.ilinc, the duke of 
Lorrain, ami many other priiiee^, passionately 
concurred. The project was well concerted, 
and exe<’nt(‘d with vigfiur. Marescbal Crequi, 
on the other band, collected an army, and ad- 
\anced with a view of forcing the Germans to 
raise I lie siege. 'Fhey left a detachment to 
guiud their lines, and, under the command of 
the dukes of Zell ami Osuahurgh, inarched in 
quest of the enemy. At Consarbric, they fell 
iiiiexpecteilly, ami with superior luimbers, on 
Cn fjiii, and put bun to rout. He escaped 
With four attendants only; and throwing him- 
self into Tre\es, resolved, by a vigorous de- 
fence, to make atdncmtnl for his former error 
or misfortune. 'Fhe garrison was brave, hut 
not abandoned to tint total despair by wl ieli 
their governor was actuated. They mulitiied 
against his obstinacy; capitulated for them- 
selves; and because he refused to sign the 
capitulation, they delivered him a prisoner 
into the hands of the enemy. ^ 

It is remarkable that this defoat, given to 
Crequi, is almost the only one which the 
French received at land, from Rocroi to Blen- 
heim, during the course of iibovc sixty years; 
and these too full of bloody wars ag:rnist potent 
and martial enemies: their victories almost 
equal the iiuinber of years during that jieriod. 
Such was the vigour and good eonduet of that 
niunan'hy ! And such too were the resources 
and refined policy of the other European na- 
tions, by which they were enabled to repair 
tbeir losses, and still to cfinhiie that mighty 
power nearly within its ancient limits ! A fifth 
part of these victories would, have siifliced, in 
another period, to have given to France the 
enqitre of Europe. 
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1'he Swcdca hail been en^ag;ed, by the pay- 
ment of larg^e subsidies, to take part with 
Lewis, and invade the territories of the elector 
of Brandenburg in Pomerania. I'hat elector, 
joined by some Imperialists from Silesia, fe.ll 
upon them with bravery and success. He soon 
obliged fliein to evacuate his part of th.it 
country, and he pursued them into their own. 
He had an interview with the king of iJen- 
inark, wha«had now joined the confederatts, 
ajid resolved to declare war against Sweden. 
These princes concerted measures for {mshiug 
the victory. 

I'o ail these misfortunes against foreign 
enemies were added some domestic insurrec- 
tions of the common people in Guienne and 
Hritanny. Though soon suppressed, they 
divided the forct^and attention of Lewis. The 
only advantage gained by the French was at sea. 
Mc'ssina, in Sicily, had revolted; and a fleet 
under the duke de Vivonne was dispatched to 
support the rebels. Tlie Dutch had sent a 
squadron to assist the Spaniards. A battle en- 
sued, where de Ruyter was killed. I'bis event 
alone was thought equivalent to a vh tory. 

The French, who, twelve years befon*, liad 
scarcely a ship of war in any of their harbours, 
had raised tliemselves, by means of pei’sc- 
verance and policy, to he, in tlieir present 
force, though not in their res<»iiroes, ^the tir^.t 
maritime power in Lurope. The Dutch, while 
in alliance with them again*^t r.ngland, had 
supplied them with several vessels, and had 
taught them the riidiinents of the diflieiilt art 
of ship building. The Kiiglish next, when in 
alliance with tliem agaiinst Holland, instructed 
thnn ill the inethocl of fighting their ships, 
and of preserving onler in naval engagements. 
Lewis avaded himself of every opportunity to 
aggrandize hi'^ people, while (Jharles, sunk in 
indolence and pleasure, neglected all the noble 
art^ of government; or if at any lime he 
roused liiinself from his lethargy, that industry, 
by reason of the unha]>py projects which he 
embraced, was often more pernicious to the 
public than his inactivity itself. He was as 
anxious to uromote the naval power of Frain'c, 
as if the safbty of his crown had depended on 
it; and many of the plans executed in th.it 
kingdom, were first, it is said,** digested and 
corrected l)y him. 

CONGRESS OF NIMEOLEN. 1G76. 

The successes of the allies had been consi- 
derable the last <*anipaign ; but the Spaniards 
and Imperialists w»dl knew that France was 
not yet snftieiently broken, nor willing to sub- 
mit to the terms which they resolved to impose 
upon her. Though they could not refuse the 
king’s mediation,* and Nimeguen, after many 
difficulties, was at last fixed on as the place of 
congress; yet, under one pretence or other. 


they still delayed sentling their andiassadors, 
and no progress was made in the negotiation. 
Lord Berkeley, sir William Temple, and sir 
Lionel Jenkins, were the English ministers at 
Nimeguen. The Dutch, who were impatient 
for piace, soon afipeared ; Lewis, who iioped 
to divide the. allies, and who knew that he 
himself could neither be seduced nor forced 
into a disadvantageous peace, sent ambassa- 
dors: the Swedes, who hoped to recover by 
treaty' what they had lost by arms, were also 
forward to negotiate. But as these powers 
could not proceed of themselves to settle 
terms, the eotigrcss, hithei to, served merely as 
an amusement to the public. 

CAMPAIGN OF IGIG. 

It was the events of the campaign, not 
tlie conferences among the negtitiators, that 
the articles of peace were to lie determinedi 
The Spanish towns, ill fortified and worse de-? 
fended, made but a feeble re.sistance to Lewis ; 
who, by laying up magazines during the win- 
ter, was able to take the field early in the 
spring, hetore the forage could he found in the 
open count ry. In the month of April he laid 
siege to Eondi', .and took it %y storm in four 
days. Having sent the duke of Orleans to 
besiege Bouchaine,''rt’iiniall hut important for- 
tress, he posted himself siP advantageously 
with his main army, m t^i himl(‘r the con- 
federates from relie\ing^, or nghting without 
disadvantage. The prince of Orange, in spite 
f the diflk’ulties of the season, and the want 
of provisions, came in sight of Ihe French 
aritiy; but his industry served to no other 
purpose thaii to remler him .specla^>r of tlni^ 
Mirrender of Rouchaine. Both armies stood 
in awe of each oth?r, and were unwilling to 
hazard an artion, which might be attiMided 
with the most important consequences. Lewis, 
though he wanted not personal courage, wa.s 
little enterprising in the field ; and being re- 
solved this campaign to rest contented with 
the advantages which be bad so early obtained, 
he thought proper to intrust his army to mare- 
shal Schomberg, and retired himself to Ver- 
sailles. * After his departure, the prince of 
Orange laid siege to Maestricht; but meeting 
with an obstin.ate resistance, be was obliged, 
on the approach of Schomberg, who in the 
mean time bad taken Aire, to raise the siege. 
He was incapable of yielding to adversity, or 
bending under misfortunes ; but he heg.*iii ty 
foresee, that, by the negligence and errors of 
his allies, the war in Flanders must necessarily 
have a very unfortunate issue. 

On the Upper Rhine, Pbilipslxuirg was taken 
by the Jinperialists. In Pomerania, the Swedes 
were so unsuccessful against the Danes and 
Brandenburgbers, that they seemed to be losing 
apace all those possessions, which, with .so inucli 
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valour and good fortune, they had actiuired 
in Germany. 

About the beginning of winter, the congress 
of Niinegueii w.is pretty full, and the pleni- 
potentiaries <if the emperor and Spain, two 
powers strictly conjoined by blood and alliance, 
at last appeared. The Dutch had threatened, 
if they absented themselves any longer, to pro- 
ceed to a separate treaty with France. In 
the conferences and negotiations, the dispo- 
sition of the parties became every day' more 
apparent. 

16*77. 'The Hollanders, loaded with debts 
and harassed with taxes, were desirous of put- 
ting an end to a war, in which, besides the 
disadvantages attending all leagues, the weak- 
ness of the .Spaniards, the divisions and delays 
of the Germans, prognoslticated nothing hut 
tlisgrace and misfortune. Their commerce 
laiii^nished; ^nd what gave them still greater 
£.ij\iely, the commerce of Lngland, by reason 
\)f li«:r neutrality, flourished extremely; and 
tliey were apprehensive, lest advantages, once 
h)st, would never thoroughly he regained. 
'They Viad themselves no farther iiioti\e for 
continuing the war, than to secure a good 
frontier to Flanders; but gratitude to their 
allies still eiiga^tul them to try whether an- 
other campaign might procure a peace, which 
would give general satiCTSfetion. The prince 
of Orange, urg^d by motives of honour, of 
ambition, and ^of , animosity against France, 
endeavoured to keep (nein steady to this reso- 
lution. 

The Spaniards, not to mention the other 
incurable lieaknesses into which thrir mo- 
narchy was fallen, were distracted with dci- 
, ine.stic (yssentioiis between the parties of the 
queen regent and don John, natural brother 
to their young sovereign. ' Though unalde of 
themselves to defend Flanders, they were reso- 
lute not to conclude a peace, which would leave 
it exposed to every assault or inroad, and while 
they made the most magiiihceiit promises to 
the States, their real trust was in the protection 
of England. They saw that, if that small but 
important territoiy were once subdued by 
France, the Hollanders, exposed to so terrible 
a power, would fall into depeiidaiice, and would 
endeavour, by submissions, to ward off that 
destruction to wliich a war, in the heart of 
their state, must n<‘cessarily expose them. 'Fliey 
believed that Lewis, sensible how much greater 
advantages he might reap from tlie alliance 
f ban from the subjection of the republic, which 
must scatter its people and depress its c:om- 
merce, would be satisfied with very moderate 
conditions, and would turn his eutcTprises 
against his other neighljours. They thought 
it impossible but the people and parliament 
of England, foreseeing these obvious conse- 
quences, must at last force tiie king to take 
part in the* affairs of the coutiueiit, In which 


their interests were so deeply concerned. Ami 
they trusted, that even the king himself on the 
approach of so great a danger, must open ins 
eyes, and sacrifice his prejudices in favour of 
France, to the safety of his own dominions. 

UNXERTAIN CONDUCT OF THE KING. 

But Charles here found himself entangled in 
sm*h opposite motives and engagements, as he 
had not resolution enough to break, orpatieni'C 
to unravel. On the one hand, he always re- 
garded his alliance with France as a sure re- 
source in case of any commotions among bis 
own subjects, and wbatever schemes be iniglil 
still retain for enlarging his authority, or 
altering the established leligion, it was from 
that quarter alone he could expect as.dstaiice. 
He had actually in secret sold bis mnitrality to 
France, and he ref;eived remittances of a mil- 
lion of livres a-year, which was afterwards in- 
creased to two milfioiis; a considerable supply 
in the present embarrassed state of his revenue. 
And he dreadetl lest the parliament should 
treat him as they had formerly done his father; 
and after they bad engaged him in a war on 
the cuntuiem, should take advantage of his 
iiecc.'ssities, and make him purchase supplies 
by sacrificing his prerogative and abandoning 
his ininisteis. 

On the (>tb(T band, the cries of his people 
and parliament, seconded by Dauby, Arlington, 
and most of bis ministers, incited him to take 
part with the allies, and to correct the uti- 
Cfiual balance of power in Europe. He might 
apfirebeud danger from opposing such earnest 
desires: be might hope for large supplies if lie 
concurred with them: and however inglorious 
and indolent bis dis|>ositioii, the renown of 
acting as arbiter of Europe would probably at 
intervals rouse him from his h>tliargy, aiij 
move him to suppi»rt tin' high character v/itb 
which he stood iiivestetl. 

It is worthy of ubservatiou, that, during this 
period, the king w;is, by eveiy one, abroad and 
at borne, by France and by the allies, alluwe<l 
to he the undisputed arbiter of E^irope ; and 
no terms of peace, which he wouM have pre- 
scribed, could have b<*eu refused by either 
party, though France afterwards found means 
to resist the same alliance, joined with England ; 
yet was she then obliged to make KU(‘h violent 
efforts as ejuite exhausitul Ikt; and it was the 
utmost necessity which pusheil her to find re- 
sources, far surpassing her own expectations. 
Charles was sensible, that, so long as the war 
continued abroad, he should never enjoy ease 
at home, from the inqiatience and iinpoit unity 
of his subjects; yet could he not resolve to 
impose a peace by openly joining himself with 
either party. Terms advantageous to the allies 
must lose him the friendship of France; the 
coiitraiy would enrage his parliament. Between 
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these views, he perpetually fluctuated ; and | 
from his conduct, it is observable, that a care- ! 
less, remiss disposition, ag:itated by opposite 
motives, is capable of as g^reat inconsistencies 
as are incident even to the g^reatest imbecility 
and folly. 

A PARLIAMENT. Fch, 15, 

The parUaineiit.was assembled ; and the Ling 
made them a plausible speech, in which he 
warned them against all diflercnces among 
themselves: expr<‘ssed a resuliition to do his 
part for bringing their consultations to a happy 
issue; and offered his consent to any laws fiir 
the farther security of their religion, liberty, 
and property. He then told ihcni of the dc- 
«*ayed (‘oiulitiob of the navy; and asked money 
for repairing it: he informed them, that jiait 
of In', ivxcnue, the addition. il excise, was soon 
to expire: and he added these words, — “ \'oii 
may at any time see the yearly estaldislied 
cxpciice of the govcnnm nt, by wlm-h it will 
a]»pear, that the constant and un.a\oida)dc 
charge being paid, there will remain no over- 
plus towards answering those coutiugencies, 
which may ha])pcn in all kingdoms, and which 
have been a considerable burdt n on me thi>. 
last year.*’ 

Before the jiarliannmt entered tn>on business, 
they were stopped by a doubt coiK crning the 
leg.ility of their iin’eHng. It had beioi en;ieted 
by mi old law of Edward 111. “ 'I’bat parlia- 
ments should be h«*ld once e\eiy year, or 
ofteiier, if need lie.” The last prorogation had 
been longer than a year; and fudiig supposed 
on that .Heeoinn illegal, it was pretended to be 
equivalent to a dissolution. The eoiisefiuenee 
seems by no means just ; and besides, a later 
act, that which repealed the triennial law, had 
determined, that it was necessary to hold par- 
liaments only once in threeyears. Such weight, 
however, was put on this cavil, that Buck- 
ingham, Shaftesbury, Salisbury, and Wharton, 
insisted strenuously in the house of peers on 
the invalidity of the parliament, and the nullity 
of all its •future acts. For such dangerous 
I'osilions, fliey were sent to the Tower, there 
to remain during the pleasure of his majesiy 
and the house. Buekingliaiii, Salisburv, and 
Wharton, made submissions, and were soon 
after released. But ShaPteshiiry, more ob- 
stinate in his temper, and desirous of distin- 
guishing himself by his adherence to liljerty, 
sought the remedy of law; and being rejected 
by the Judges, be was, at last, after a twelve- 
month's imprisunmeut, obliged to make the 
same suhmis.sions ; upon which he was also 
released. 

The commons at first seemed to proceed 
with temper. Theygranted the sum of .*186,000 
pounds, for building thirty ships ; though thej 
strictly appropriated the money to that service 
VOL. II. 


EUtiuiates were given in of the cxpence ; hut 
it was afterwards found that they fell short near 
100,000 pounds. They also voted, agreeably 
to the king's request, the continuMice of the 
additional excise for three* years. This excise 
had been granted for nine years in 1668, Fivery 
thing seemed to promise a peaceful and an 
•asy session. 

• CAMPAION OF 1677. 

B6t tlie parliament was ruiiserl from this 
tranquillity by the news received from abroad. 
The French king had taken the field in the 
middle of Febiiiary, and laid siege to Valeri- • 
ciennes, which he eairii^d in a few day.s by 
%torm. He next igivesti'd both Cambray and 
St. Olliers. 'J'be ]>rince of Orange, alarmed 
with his jttogress, hi'-tily asscgiblcd an army, 
and in:irclied to tin* relief f>f .St. Omtirs? Jle 
w.'is encountered liy tlu- Frencb, under the 
iliike of Orleans and inaresdial Luxeml>uurg. 
Tin* prime possessed great talents for war; 
courage, actixily, vigilance, patience; but still 
be was inferior in genius to tliose consiiminate 
g<‘neri\ls opposed to him by Lewis; and though 
he alw-ays found means tn^repair his lusse':, 
and to make lu‘ad in a little lime against the 
\ictors, he was, (b'ly^ng hi'* whole life, iinsuc- 
ce'i-.ful. By a masterly inoi^'ment of Luxein- 
honrg, he w.is here* defeated, and obliged to 
retreat to Vpres. (‘hinbrfj' and St. Omers 
were soon after surrendered to Lewis. 

This success, dcrivi d from such great power 
and surb wise conduct, infused n just terror 
into the FZiiglish parKament. They addressed 
the king, n'presenling the danger to which 
the kiiigdoHi was exposed from th^ great ne^ 
of France, and pvying, that his un'jesty, by 
such alliances as he should think fit, would 
both secure liisown domUiions and the Spanish 
Netherlands, and tlierehy quiet the fears of 
his people. The king, desirous of eluding this 
ap]dication, which In* considered a.s a kind of 
attack on his measures, replied in general 
terms, that he would use all means for the 
preserv.ation of Flanders, consistent with the 
peace and safety of his kingdoms. This answer 
was aii^evasion, or rather a denial. The eom- 
mons, tlierefore, thought proper to be mord 
explicit. They entreated him not to defer the 
entering into such alliances as might attain 
that great end: and in case war with the 
French king should he the result of his me.a- 
sures, they promised to grant him all the aifis 
and supplies, which would enable him to sup- i 
port the honour and interest of the nation. 
The king was also more explicit in bis reply. 
He told them, that the only way to prevent 
danger, was to put him in a condition to make 
preparations for their security, lliis message 
was understood to be a demand of money. 
The parliament accordingly empowered the 
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king to borrow on tlie ad<litioiial excise 200,000 
pounds at seven per cent. — a \ery small sum 
indeed; but which they deemed suflicient, 
with the ordinary revenue, to equip a good 
squadron, and thereby put the nation in se- 
curity, till farther resolutions should be taken. 

But this concession fell far short of the 
king’s expectations. He -therefore informcfl 
them, that, unless they granted him the sum 
of 000,000 pounds upon new funds, it would 
not be possil>le for him, without exposing the 
nation to manifest danger, to speak or act 
those things, which would answer the end of 
their several addresses. The house took this 
message into consideration: hut before they 
came to any resolution, the king sent for them 
to Whitehall, where he told them, upon the 
word of a king, that they should not repent 
any trust which they would repose in him for 
the ^afety of ‘’his kingdom; that he would 
not for any consideration break credit with 
them, or employ their money to i»thcr uses 
than those for which they intendc<l it; hut 
that he woidd not hazard either his own 
safety or theirs, by taking any \igortnis mea- 
sures, or forming new alliance's, tdl he were 
in a better condition both to defend his sub- 
jects and offend *nis enemies. This S]H*<‘eh 
brought affairs to a short issue. I'he king re- 
quired them to trust Iiif?fViih a large sum: 
he pawned his ro3‘al w(»rd for their security: 
they must either^riin ^he risk of losing* their 
money, or fail of thosh allianees whicli they 
had projected, and at the same time declare 
to all the world the highest distrust of their 
sovereign. * 

« 

>^ARL^A^HL^rS DlS riU'S'l' of ruE KING. 

But there were many reUsoiis which deter- 
mined (he house of coniinons to ]iut no trust 
in the king. They considered, lf»at ihe pre- 
tence of danger was <ihviously groundless, 
while the French were opposed by such power- 
ful alliances on the eontiiieut, while the king 
w;i.s master of a good Heet at .sea, and while 
all his subjects were so heartily united in op- 
position to foreign enemies. That the only 
justifiable reason, therefore, of Chari esV» back- 
wardness, was not the apprehension of danger 
from abroad, but a diffidence, which he might 
pel haps have entertaineu of hi:; parliament; 
lest, after engaging .p fiv^hpn alliances 
for carrying on war, they should ta^e advaii- 
t^e of his necessities, and extort from him 
(‘oncessions dangerous to his myal dignity. 
'J’bat this parliament, by their past conduct, 
had given no foundation for such suspicions, 
and were so far from pursuing any sinister 
ends, that they had granted supplies for the 
first Dutch war; for maintaihing (he triple 
league, though concluded without their ad- 
vitfc; even for carrying on the secoml Dutch 


war, which was pntered into coiUrary to their 
opinion, and contrary to the manifest interests 
of the nation. That, on the other hand, the 
king had, by former measures, cxeited very 
reasonable jealousii's in his people, and did 
with a had grace retpiire at present their ti:ust 
and confidence. That he had not scrupled to 
demand supplies for inaiiitainiiig the triple 
league, at the very moment he was concerting 
iiie.^urcs for hre.iking it, and had accordingly 
employed to that purpose the supplies which 
he had obtained by those delusive pn'teiU'cs. 
That his union with France, during the war 
agaiii-st IJollaiid, must have bieii founded on 
projects the most dangerous to his people; 
and as the same union was still secretly main- 
tained, it might jiisilv he feared that the same 
prtjjects wcic not yet eiitire’y ahaiidoiicd 
That he could not seriously intend to prose- 
cute vigorous measures against France; since 
he had so long remained entirely uiu'un 
eerned during such obvious tlangers; and, till 
prompted by In'* j.arliaincnt, whost^ proper 
luisiues.s it w.ts not to take the lead in those 
pnrt^ ol' adiniin<>t ration, had siisjiended all his 
activity. That if he really miMiit to enter into 
a cordial union with his people, he would have 
taken tlie fiist step, and have endeavourcil, by 
putting trust in them, to restore that coufidiiicc 
which he, himself, by his ra^li conduct, had 
first viula'led. That it was in vain to ask so 
small .a sum as ()()0,0l)n fuiunds, in order to 
secure him against the future attempts of the 
parliament; siuee that sum must soon be ex- 
hausted hy a war with France, and he must 
.'igairi fall into that defieiidance, which was 
become, in some degree, essential to the con- 
stitution. That if hi' would form the neces- 
sary alliances, that sum, or a greater, would 
iiistiinlly be voted; nor could there he any 
reason to dread, that the parliament would 
iniinediately de.sert measures, in which thby 
were engaged by their honour, their inclina- 
tion, and the public interest. That the real 
ground, therefore, of the king’s refusal, was 
neither apprehension of danger from foreign 
enemies, nor jealousy of parliaimvitary en- 
croachments; but a desire of ohtUining the 
money, which he intended, notwithstanding 
his royal word, to employ to other purposes. 
And that, by using siieh dishonourable means 
to so ignoble an end, he rendered himself still 
more unworthy the coiifideuce of his people. 

The house of commons was now regularly 
divided into two parties, the court and the 
country. Some were enlisted in the court- 
parly by offices, nay, a few by bribes secretly 
given them ; a practice first begun by Gliffurd, 
a dangerous minister: hut great numbers were 
attached mciviy hy inclination ; so far as they 
esteemed the measures of the couit agreeable 
to the iuterest.s of the nation. Private views 
and faction had likewise drawn several int9 
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the country party : but there were also many 
of that party, who had no other object than 
the public good. These disinterested members 
on both si<les fluctuated between the factioiN ; 
and gave the superiority sometimes to tljt* 
court, sometimes to the opposition.® in the 
present emergence, a general distrust of the 
king prevailed; and the parliament resolved 
not to ha^sard their money, in expectation of 
alliances, which, they believe*!, were never in- 
t<*nded to be formed, instead of granting the 
supply, they voted an address, wherein they 
** besought his iiiaiesty to enter into a league, 
ofleusive and defeiusive, wiih the .states ge- 
neral of the United Pro\niees, against the 
growth and power of the French king, and 
tor the preservation of th." Spanish Nether- 
lands; and tT> make sueVi other alliaiiees with 
the confederate s as should appear fit and use- 
ful to that «*nd.” 'I'hev supported their advice 
with reasons, iiml promised sjieedy and eifeetual 
&ti[iplies, for preserving his majesty’s honour 
and ensuring the safety of the puhlie. 'i‘he 
king pretended the highest anger at this 
aihlress, which he. represent (‘d as a dangerous 
tMjeroaehuicnt upon liis pren^ga^ive. ‘'lie re- 
proved the commons in severe terms ; and 
ordt*red them iiuinediately to be adjourned, 
(rtlh May). 

It is eertain, that this was the (Vitieal mo- 
ment, when the king both might vvith ease 
have preserved the balance of pow'er in Fairope, 
which it has since cost this island a great 
exp<*uee of blood and ta'asnre to restore, and 
might hv perseveraiiee have at List regaiiieil, 
in some tolerable measure, after all past errors, 
the eontidenc* of his people. This oppor- 
tunity being iiegleeteil, the wound hecauie in- 
curable ; and notwithstamling ?iis momentary 
appearances of vigour against France and po 
pery, and thdr momentary iiudinations to 
rely on bis faith, he was still believed to he 
at bottom engaged in the same interest, and 
///Cl/ soon relapsed into distrust and jealousy. 
The secret memoirs of thi,s n-igii, which have 
since been published,’^ jirove oeyond a doubt 
that the^king had at this time concerted mea- 
sures witfi France, and had no intention to 
enter into war in favour of the allies. He Inid 
entertained no view, therefore, even when he 
pawned his KOVAL word to his people, than to 
procure a grant of iinmey; and he trusted, 
that, while he eluded their expectations, he 
could not afterwards want pretences for pal- 
liating his conduct. 

NegotiatioiLS meanwhile were carried on be- 
tween France and Holland, and an eventual 
treaty was concluded ; that is, all their dif- 
ferenc<‘8 were adjusted, provided they could 
afterwards satisfy their allies on both sides 
This work, though in appearance difllcult 
seemed to be extremely forwarded, by farthei 
bad successes on the part of the coiifederateS| 


and by the great impatience of the Hollanders ; 
when a new event happened, which promised 
a more prosiieroiis issue to the quarrel with 
France, ami revived the hopes of all the Eng- 
lish, who understood the interests of their 
L'ountry. 

The king saw, with regret, the violent dis* 
:iontenls which prevailcil in the nation, and 
which seemed every day to augment upon him, 
])e«irous by his natural temper to be easy 
himself, ami to make every body else easy, he 
soidcht expedients if» appease those murmurs, 
which, a.s they were very disagreeable for the 
present, might ill their consequences prove ex* 
trcnicly dangerous. Me knew that, during the* 
late war with Hoihind, the malcontents at 
home liad made applications to the prince of 
Orange ; and if he eoritiiUK'd still to neglect 
the ppiiH%*’s interests, and to^hwart the iiicli- 
lalions of his own peojdc, he apprehciiA‘dJest 
their 1 ‘omnion complaints should cemeiil. a 
lasting union helwcen them. He saw that the 
eligion of the duke iij>^]>ircd the nation with 
dismal apprehensions ; ami though he had 
obliged his brother to allow the young priii- 
<‘es. 5 es to be cdueated in the protestaiit faith, 

methnig fan her he thoj^ghi was necessary, 
ill order to satisfy the nalii>n. Hi entertained, 
tluTefore, proposal^for inariying the prince of 
Orange to the lady Mary, Jhe eUler pnnce.ss, 
and heir aj»pareiit to the crown (lor the duke 
had no male issuc)^ afH^*]ie hoped, by so 
tempting an oiler, to engage him enl n ely in his 
iiilere-its. A peace he purposed to make ; such 
as would satisfy France, and stiil presci^e his 
connexions witli tli.iterown: and he iiii ended 
fo sanctify it by the approbation of the prince, 
whom lie4raii!d io he extremely rcv<;red in Effli:- 
laiid, and respect’d throughout Europe. All 
the reasons for this alliance were seconded by 
the solicitations of Dan by, and aUo of Temple, 
who w:is at that time in England ; and Charles 
at list granted permission to the prince, when 
the eaflipaign .<»bould be tf^er, to pay him a 
visit, 

MARRI AGE of the PR1N( E of OR ANGE 

wiiH I HE LADY MARY. Oct. i23. 

• 

The king very graciously received his 
nephew at. Ncwniarket. He would have en- 
tered immediately upon business; hut the 
prince desired first to be acquainted with the 
lady Mary: and he declared, that, contrary to 
the usual sentiments of persons of his rank,^ie 
placed a great part of happiness in doniestiq^ 
satisfaction, and would not, upon any consi- 
deration of interest or politics, match himself 
with a person disagreeable to him. ^ He was 
introduced to the princess, whom he 'found in 
the bloom of youth, and extremely amiable 
both in her )>ersun and her hcl^viour. The 
, king now thought that he bad a dv uble ty e upon 
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him, and safely expect his coiiipliaiicp 

with every proposal : he was surprised to find 
the prince decline all discourse of business, and 
refuse to concert any terms for the general 
peace, till hrs marriage should be finished. 
He foresaw, be said, from the situation of 
affairs, that his allies were likely to have hard 
terms; and he never would expose himself tot 
the reproach of having saerifica'd their interests 
to pioniote his own purposes. Charles still 
believed, m>t withstanding the cold, severe 
manner of the prince, that he would abalh of 
this rigid punctilio of honour; and he pro- 
tracted the time, hoping, by his own inbinu> 

• atioii and address, as well a*, hy the allurements 
of love and ambition, to win him to eompli- 
anee. One day, Temple fixuid the prince in 
very had humour, repent iiig (hat he had ever 
eoine to England* Jtod resolute in a fe<*‘ day** to 
leave Imt before he went, (he king, he said, 
mu3t choose the terms on which they sliould 
hereafter live together: he was sure it must 
be like the greatest friends or the gn'ale'.t 
enemies : and he desired Temple to inform 
his master next morning of these intentions. 
Charles was struck with this menace, and 
foresaw how the pn: nee’s departure would he 
interpreted hy the peopW. He* resolved there- 
fore immediately to yield Jjpth a good g**aee; 
and having paid a eomplimenl to Ins nephew’s 
honesty, he told Temple, that the marriage 
was eoiicluded, anti dt:sii*ed him to inform the 
duke of It, as of an affair already resolved on. 
The duke seemed surprised; but yielded a 
proinfit obedience : which, he said, was his 
constant maxim to whatever he found to be 
the king’s pleasure. No measure during this 
riMgn, gave such general satisfadc’on. All 
parties strove who should most apf>laud it. 
And even Arlington, who had been kept out 
of the secret, told the prince, “ That some 
things, good in themselves, were spoiled by the 
manner of doing them, as some things had 
were mended by it ; but he would confess that 
this was a thing so good in itself, that the 
Dnannor of doing it could not spoil it.” 

This nnarriage was a great surprise to Lewis, 
who, accustomed to govern every thing in the 
English court, now found so important^a step 
taken, not only without his consent, hut with- 
out his knowledge or participation. A con- 
junction of England with the allies, and a 
vigorous war in opposition to Frencli ambition, 
were the consequences immediately expected 
both abroad and at home : but to cheek these 
^.'anguine hopes, the king, a few days after the 
marriage, prolonged the adjournment of the 
parliament from the third of December to the 
fourth of April. This term was too late for 
granting supplies or making preparations for 
war; and could be chosen by the king for no 
«ither reason,* than as an atonement t<’ France 
for his consent to the marriage. It afipeari 


also, that Charles secretly reeeivc*! from Lewis 
the sum of two millions of livrcs on account ol 
this important service.^ 

FLAN OF PEACE. 

The king, however, entered into consulta- 
tions with I lie prince, logcMhcr with Dauby 
and Temple, coiicerniiig the ((‘rms which 
it Would he proper to retpiirc of rranee. Alter 
some debate, it was agreed that France should 
restore Lorraiii to the duke; with Touruay, 
A'.ilciici'Miiies, ('oiule, Aeth, ('liarleroi, ('our- 
tray, Oiideuarde, auil Hiuche, to Sjiaiii, in 
order to form a g(n>d frontier for the I^ow 
Countries. The prince insisted that Fraiiehe- 
eoiiite should likewise he resttin d, and Chat !cs 
thought that because he had patriillionial estates 
of great value in that provmee, and ilcenied 
his property more secure in (he hands of .Spain, 
he w;is engaged hy such views to he obstinate 
in that point : but Ike prinei* deelared, tli.’it 
to procure hut one good town to tlie Spaniards 
in Flanders, he would willingly rt liiupiish ail 
those possessions. As the king still insisted 
(»n the* iinpossihility of wresting Frauche- 
comt(^* fioin Lewis, (he prinee was obliged to 
at'quiesee. 

Notwithstanding (his concession to f'rance, 
the projected peace was favourable to the 
allies ; and it was a suificient indication of 
vigoiM* in the king, that he had given his 
assent to it. He faithcr agreed to send over 
a minister instantly to Paris, in order to pro- 
pose these terms. 'Fhis minister was to enter 
into no tivaty. lie was to allow but two days 
for the ac'ceptance or refusal of the terms : 
upon the expiration of these, he was presently 
to return : and in case of refusal, the king 
promisiMl to enter immediately into the eon- 
federary. To carry so imperious a message, 
and so little expected from the English court, 
Temple was the person ]>itclied on, whose de- 
clared aversion to the French interest was not 
likely to make him fail of vigour and pronifi- 
titude in the execution of his euuiniission. 

But Charles next day felt a rclontifig in this 
assumed vigour. Instead of TcmpTc he dis- 
patched the earl of Feversham, a creature of 
the duke's, and a Frenchman by birth: and he 
said, that (he mes.sage being harsh in itself, it 
w;ts needless to aggravate it hy a disagreeable 
messenger. The prince left London ; and the 
king at his departure, assured him that he 
never would abate in the least point of the 
seheine concerted, and would enter into war 
with Lewis, if he rejected it. 

NEGOTIATIONS. 

Lewis received the message with seeming 
gentleness and complacency. He told Fever- 
sham, that the king of England well knew that 
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be mig'ht always be ni<i&ter of the peace; but 
some of the towns in Flanders, it seemed very 
hard to demand, especially Tournay, upon 
whose fortitication such immense sums had 
been expended : he would therefore take some 
short time to consider of an answer. Ftver- 
shiini said, that he was limited to two days* 
stay: but when that time was elapscMl, he was 
]»revailed on to remain some ft.'w days loiif^er ; 
and he came away at last without any piAitive 
answer. Lewis said, that he hoped liis brother 
would not break with him for one or two 
towns: and with rcjyard to them too, he would 
send orders to liis ainhassa(U»r at London to 
treat with tlie kinj^ himself, diaries was 
solteiied by the softness of France; and the 
'dow was thus artfully elude<l. Tlie French 
amha.s.sador, ^hirilloi), owned at last, that In' 
h.ad orders to yield all except I'onrnay* and 
eve n to tn'at about some equivalent for that 
fortress, if the king absolutely insisted upon 
it. The prince was g<»n(', who had given 
lipirit to the laiglish court ; and the Tiegothition 
began to draw out into messages and returns 
from Faris. 

By intervals, however, the king could rouse 
himself, and show still some firmness and re- 
sohitiou. Finding that alViirs were not liktdy 
to come to any coiichisioii with France, he 
suirimoned, nolivillistanding fin* lowg adjnnni. 
iiieiit, (he parliariiciit on the lirtecinh of ,1a- 
unary— an nmisual measure, and capable of 
giving alarm to tin l‘‘rciK‘li court. 'JViiiplc 
was sent for to the coiineil, and (lie kinj; told 
him, that lie intended In* sliould go to Holl.itid, 
in order to form a treaty of alliance with the 
States ; ainl tV.at the purjiose of it should he, 
like the triple league, t<» force both Franee 
and Spain l<) accept of the lenns propf>sed. 
Tenipie w.is sorry to find thi- act of \igour 
qualified by such a regard to fr.iiiee, and by 
such an appearance ol iiidilfenuice and neu- 
trality bet wet n the parties. lie told the king, 
that the resolution agreed on, wa*- to begin tin; 
war III coHjnnclioii with all the confederates, 
in case of no direct ami immediate answer from 
I’rance : ftiiat this measure would satisfy the 
prince, tlfe allies, and the pc<»ple of Fai gland ; 
advantages which could not be expected from 
such an allianee with Holland alone: that 
France would hedisobiigcil, and Spain likewise; 
•lor would the Dutch be satisfied with .sueh a 
faint imitation of ibe triple Icagm*, a measure 
«*oneerted when they wiTC equally at peace 
with IjKith parties. I'op these reasons. Temple 
declined the einphiynient ; and F/iwrence 
Hyde, second son of i haiicelJor Clarendon, w;is 
sent in his place. 

The prince of Drange could not regard 
without contempt such .sym|)toms of \veakiie.ss 
and vigour conjoined in the Faiglisb counsels. 
He was resolved, however, to make the best of 
a uiGaaure wliich be did not approve; and as 


r>ai 

Spain secretly consented that her ally should 
form a league, which was seemingly directed 
against her as well aa France, but which was 
to fall only on the latter, the States concluded 
the treaty (Gth Jan.) in the terms proposed by 
the king. 

Meanwhile the English parliament met 
^(28th Jan.) after some new adjournnienfs ; 
and the king was astonished, that notwith- 
standing the resolute incasiircs which, he 
thought, he had takiui, great distrust and 
jeakmsy and discontent were apt, at intervals, 
still to prevail among the memhers. Tlumgh 
ill his speech he had allowtd that a good pt^ace 
conifl no longer be expected Iroiii negotiation,^ 
and assured them that he was resolved to enter 
into a war for tha^pnipose; the eoininons did 
not forbear to insert in their reply several 
harsh aiaJ even unreasonable clauses. Upon 
liis reproving tbeiii, they seemed penitewft, and 
voted, that they would assist his majesty in\he 
prosecution of the war. A fleet of ninety sail, an 
army (if thirty thousand men, and a million of 
money, were also voted. Great difiieulties were 
made by the eimitnons with regard to the army, 
which the house, judging by past measures, 
believed tube intended niojre against the liber- 
ties of Engl.irid than agairist the progress of 
the Fremdi nionan h. To this perilous situation 
had the king ^ell^l^ed both himself and (he 
natiiin. In all debates, stucrc spcc(‘lics wcie 
made, and wa r»? reorivttd«#vith seeming ap- 
probaiioii: the duke and tin* 1 reaMircr began 
to be .apprehensive of impcaebinenls : many 
inotloiis against (he king's ministers weft; losV 
by a small inpjoi'ity: the (‘ommons appointed 
H day to consider the slate of the kingdom 
with reg:y^l lo popery: and they Ci-en weiit^o 
far as to vote, tlwit, how urgent soever the oc- 
casion, (bey woiihi l.iy no f.irther charge on the 
people, till secured against the prevalence of 
the c.itbolic paity. In short, the parliament 
was inip.it ieiit for war wbiuievcr the king 
secinciW averse to it; hul^lfrcw suspicious of 
some sinister design as soon as he complied 
with their rcque.sts, and seemed to enter into 
their measures. 

The king was enraged at this last vote ; he 
reproiicheil Temple with his popular notions, 
:is he termed them; and a.sked him how he 
thought the house of eommons could be trusted 
for carrying on the war, should it be entered 
on, w'lieri in the very eommeiiecnieiit they 
made sinfli declarations? The iiiicertaintics 
indeed of Charles's conduct were so multiplitd, 
anil the jealousies on both sides so incurable,^ 
that even tho«e who approached nearest the 
scene of action could not determine, whether 
the king ever seriously meant to enter into a 
war, or whether, if he did, the hoiisifof com- 
mons would not have taken advantage of his 
neressitie.s, and made him purchase supplies by 
a great sacrifice of his authority » 
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CAMPAIGN OP 1G78. 

The king of France knew how to avail hiin- 
lelf of all the advantaf'cs which these distrac- 
tions afforded him. lly his eiiiisKaries, he re- 
presented to the Dutch the imprudence of their 
depending on England; when' an indolent 
king, averse to all war, especially with France,^ 
and irresolute iti his measures, was actuated 
only by the uncertain breath of a factious par- 
liament. To the aristocratical party, he re- 
marked the danger of the prince’s alliance Y'ith 
the royal family of England, and revived their 
apprehensions ; lest, in imitation of his father, 
who hail been honoured with the same alliance, 
"he should violently attempt to enlarge his 
authority, and enslave his native country. In 
order to enforce these imnives with farther 
terrors, he himself took the fit Id ver;i' early in 
the spring ; and fd'tcr threatening Ltixonihoiirg, 
and Namur, he siiddculy sat (low n before 
Glfent and Vpres, and in a few we(*ks made him- 
self master of both places. This success ga\e 
gn at alarm to the Hollaiuleri, who were no- 
wise satisfied with the e(»nduct of England, or 
with the ambiguous treaty latel}r coiiclinicd; 
and it tiuiekeueil all their advances towards an 
accommodation. •* 

Jmmcdiatfdy after tin* parliament had voted 
the supply, the king begf»t to enlist forees ; 
and such was the fardourof the English for a 
war with France, that an army of above 2(VJ0() 
ii'eu, to the astonishirictf: of Europe, was com- 
pleted in a few weeks. 'I'hn'C thousand men, 
undei; tlie duke of Moinnoutli, was stmt over 
to sdeure Ostend : some regiments were re- 
called from the French service; a flecit w;u 
fittid out with great diligence ; and a <|uad- 
ruple alliance was projiv-ted he't wee A ‘England, 
Holland, Spain, and the ompt ror, 

liut these vigorous measure', received a sud- 
den damp from a passionate address of the 
lower huus*-; in which they Justified all their 
past proceedings J:hat had given disgu^st to 
the king; desired \h he aerjuainted with the 
measures taken by him ; prayed him to dismiss 
evil counsellors ; and named in jiarticular the 
duke of Lauderdale, on whose removal they 
strenuously insisted. The king told them, 
that their address was so extravagant, tViat he 
was not willing speedily to givt? it the answer 
which it deserved. And he began again to 
jeiid an ear to the proposals of Lewis, who 
offered him great sums of tuoney, if. he would 
consent to France’s making an advantageous 
pekee with the allies* 

V 

NEGOTIATIONS. 

Temple, though pressed by the king, refused 
to have any concern in so dishonourable a ne- 
gotiation; hut h('. informs us that the king 
taid, there wAs one article proposed, .. Inch so 


incensed hiiD> that, as long as he lived, be 
should never forget it Sir William goes no 
farther; but the editor of his works, the famous 
Dr. Swift, says, that the French, before they 
would agree to any payment, required as a 
prelitninury, that the king should engage 
jevtr to keep above RO(K) regular troops in 
Great Britaiu.^^ Charles broke into a passion. 

** Cod’s-fish !” said he, his usual oath, ** docs 
my h.’other of France think to serve me thus? 
Arc all his promises to make me absolute 
ni.aster of my peojile come to this? Or does he 
think //(((/ a thing to be done with eight thou- 
sand nicij?” 

Van Bcveniiug was the Dutch ambassador at 
Niniegueii, a man of great authority with the 
Stales, lie was eager for peace, and was per- 
suaded, that the reluctance of the king, and 
the Jealousies of thi‘ parliament, woiihi for ever 
Jisappoini the allies in their hopes ol siieeour 
from Englaiifk Orders were sent him by tlni 
.States to go to the French king at Ghent, and 
to concert the terms of a general treaty, as well 

procure a pn'senl truce for six weeks. The 
terms agreed on were much worse fur the 
Spaniards than those which had been planned 
by the king ami the ]>nuce of Orange. Six 
towns, some of them of no great iiiijuirtaiKU', 
were to he restored to them : but Y'pres, Cond^*, 
V.'ilciicieiincs, and Toiirnay, in which eunsisted 
the (‘hicf strength of their frontier, were to 
remain with Franee, 

(ireal murmurs arose in I'higland when it 
wa<, known that Handers was to he left in so 
defenceless ;i condition. The chief complaints 
were levelled against the king, who, by his 
concurreuce at fiisi, by his favour afterwards, 
and by his delays at last, had raised the }>(>wer 
of France to such an enormous height, that it 
threatened the general liberties of Europe, 
(diaries, uneasy under these imputations, 
drejiding the consequence of losing tlie afl’cr.- 
tions of his subjects, and perhaps disgusted 
with the secret article proposecl by France, 
iH'gan to wish Inartiiy for war, which, he 
hoped, would have restored him tu his ancient 
popularity. 

All opportunity unexpectedly ofFtved itself 
for his displaying these new dispositions. While' 
the ministers at Nimegncn were conci'Pliiig the 
terms of a general treaty, the iiiar(|nis de Bal- 
b;ice.s, the Spanish amhass.ulor, asked the am» 
bassadors of I'rance, at what time I'rance in- 
tended to restore the six towns in Flanders. 
They made no difficulty in declaring that the 
king their ma.ster, beingobliged to see an entire 
restitution made to the Swedes of all they had 
lost in tlic war, euuld not evacuate these towns 
till that crown had received satisfaction ; and 
that this detention of places was the only means 
to induce the powers of the north to accept of 
the peace. 

The States immediately gave the kingmtelii 
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getice of a pretension which mi^ht be attended 
with such dang^erous conseriiieiices. The king^ 
was both surprised and angary. He iminc- 
diateiy dispatched Temple to concert with the 
States vigorous measures for opposing France. 
Temple in six days concluded a treaty, by 
which Lewis was obliged to declare, within 
sixteen days after the date, that be v.rou^l 
presently evacuate tVie tow'iis; anil in cast of 
his r&fiisal, Holland was bound to lH)utiiiuc 
the war, and England to di^clare iriiincdiately 
against France, in conjunction with the whole 
confederacy. 

All these warlike measures were so ill 
seeoiided by the parlianiciit, where even the 
French niiiiistcrs were suspected, with reason,* ‘ 
of carrying on some intrigues, that the com- 
IIIOII-, reiK^M'ed their former jealousies against 
the king, and voted the army to he (lisliaiidcd. 
'I'he king hy a message represent ed t he dangt r 
of disariiiiiig before peaee was filially concludt d ; 
and he recoiiuiiendod to their ciMisideration, 
whetluT he eould hoiioiirahty recall his forces 
from those towns in I'laiideis, wliieh wc-re put 
under his protection, and which ha<l at present 
110 other nuMt.s of defence. The (*otninons 
agreed to prolong the teun with regard totlnse 
foree.s. loi iw thing iii<h*ed in Europe’ bore the 
appearain’c of w.ir. I raiu’e Innl poatitidy dc- 
claiH’d that she would not evacuate the six 
towns before llie |■e(^uisite se>sloii was made to 
ISwcilen; and her honour seemed now emgaged 
to support that deelaiation. Spam and the 
emjtirc, disgusted with (he terms of peaee 
im]iose(l hy Holland, saw with pleasure the 
proh}a‘et of a powerlul support from the new 
resoliiiKUis ot ('hatles. Holland itself, eiicou* 
ragcil hy the prince of Orange and his part>, 
WtUi not dtsspleased to find that the war would 
he renewed on more equal lenu.s, I'he allied 
army, uiuh r (hat priin-e, was apfiroaehing 
towards Mons, then blockaded by Franee. 
A eoiisidcralile ho<l\ of F.nglish, inuler (he 
duke of Moiimoutl), wa-i ready to join him. 

Charles usually passed a great ]»art of his 
time in the women’s apartments, paitieularly 
those^of the dutchess td‘ Poi t'mumtli ; where, 
among other gay couipin>\ , he tifttn met with 
ikirillon, the French ambassador, a ii^aii of 
polite eoiivcrs.'ition, who v/as admitted into all 
the amusements of tlial iiigloriuiis but agree- 
able tiiuiiarch. It was Ibe cluarmsof this saiiii' 
Icriiig, easy life, which, during his latter years, 
attached Charles to his mistresses. By the 
insinuations of Bar: lion, and the dut chess of 
Portsmouth, an order was, in an unguarded 
hour, procured, whii^h instantly changed the 
face of affairs in Europe. One Du Cros, a 
Freneh fugitive luonk, was sent to Temple, 
directing him to .ipply to the Swedish ambas- 
sador, and persuade him not to insist on the 
conditions required by France, but tosaerifice 
to general peace those interests of Jjwedeii 


Du f ’ros, who had secretly received instructions 
from Barilloii, published evei'v where in Hol- 
land the commission with which he was in- 
trusted; and all tnc;n took the alarm. It was 
concluded, that Charles’s sudden alacrity for 
war was as suddenly extinguished, and that no 
steady measures eould ever be taken with 
England. The king afterwards, when be saw 
I'cmple, treated this important matter in rail- 
lery; and said, laughing, that the rogue Du 
Cn>s had outwitted them all. 

* The negotiations, however, at Nimeguen 
still Continued ; and the Fr«;nch anihassadors 
spun out the lime, till the morning of the 
«Titical (lay, which, hy the late treaty between 
Knglaiifl and Hollaiifl, was to determine wRe- 
thi*r a sudden peace or a long war were to have 
place ill (dirisS^ndom. The French amhass.t- 
ilors * 4 *ime then to Van Be\crning, and told 
him, that they had reeeivc^l orders t^ consent 
to the cv;icuri(ion of the towns, and imme- 
diately to conclude and sign the peace.* Van 
Bivtrniug inlgld have ri fused coinpliancc, he 
<‘iiu«.c it wa» now impossible to procure the 
consent and coiicurrenee of Spain ; but he 
had entertained so just an idea of the tiuc- 
tuatioiis in the English roiinsels, and was .so 
much al.irmed by the cointnissioii given 
to Du Cros, that he dccined it fortunate for 
(lie republic to on any terms a dangerous 
war, where (hey were lULcly to be ver\ ill sup- 
ported. I'he paper's instantly drawn, and 
signed by the ministers of France and llid- 
l.iml, between ele\en .and twebe o’clock at 
night. (Aug. 1.) By tliis treaty France seraired 
the posseiNion of Francliecoiift^% together with 
('ambray, Air<*, Si. ( liner's, Valemicnnes, 
I'ournav, Vprrs, Bouchaine. Casscl, and 
restorl^l to Spain only Cbarh'roi, Couriiai, 
Oudeiiarde, A?th, (ihent, and Limbourg. 

Next day Temple received an express from* 
England, which brought the r.itifi cat ions of 
the treaty lately concluded with the Slates, 
together with orders in^cdi^tely to proceed 
to tin? exchange of ttlem. rharle.s was now 
returned to his former inclinations for war 
with Franee. 

Van Beverning was loudly exclaimed against 
byjthe ambass.idors of the allies at Nimeguen, 
especially those of Brandenburg and Denmark, 
whose masters w’cre obliged, by the treaty, to 
restore all their acquisitions. The ministers 
of Spain and the emperor were sullen and dis- 
gusted; and all men hoped that the States, 
importuned and encouraged by continual soli- 
citations from Engliiml, would disavow their 
andiassadors, and renew the war. The prW:e 
of Orange even took an extraordinary step in 
oi^er to engage them to that measure; or 
perhaps to give vent to his owii spleen and 
resentment. The day after signing the peace 
at Nimeguen, he attacked the French army 
at St. Dennis, near Mons ; dnd gained tonie 
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advantage over Luxembourg, who rested secure ] 
on the faith of the treaty, and concluded the ; 
war to he hnished. The prinee knew, at least 
had reason to believe, that the peace was 
signed, though it bad rot been formally 
notified to him; and he here sacrificed wiui' 
touly, without a proper motive, the lives ol 
many brave men on both sides, who fell in 
this sharp and well-contested action. 

Hyde was sent over with a \icw of persuad- 
ing the States to disavow Van Beverning; and 
the king promised that Bngl uid, if she might 
depend on Holland, would imnuidiately dcelarc 
war, and would pursue it, till France were 
reduced to reason ihle conditions. Charles at 
pi:.sent went farther than words, lie hurried 
on the embarkation of his army for Fl-inders; 
and all hU preparations w<n e a.^uMilc appear- 
ance. But the Stales had heeii loo often d«‘- 
eeived to trust him,aiiy longer. Tht'v nitiHed 
the tri^aCy signed at Nimeguen; and all the 
othert powers of Europe were at last, after 
much clamour and many disgusts, obliged to 
accept of the terms prescribed to them. 

PEACE OF NIMEGUEN. 

Lewis had now r(‘a. bed the height of that 
glory which ambition can afford. His inini.s- 
tersand ncgoti.ators appeare<l;^s much superior 
to those of all Enroll; in (he cabinet, as his 
generals and armies had been experieneed in 
the field. A suceessfiil Wai had been e.arried 
on against an alliaiitr, composed ofthegnMlest 
potentates in Europe. Considerable coiiipjcsts 
had beeil made .'kid bis territories enlarged on 
every side. An a*lvaiitageo(is ])eaee was at 
last coiieinded, where he had gi\eii tin: law. 
The sillies wen? so enraged against eac]f»!>tlier, 
that they were not likely to r<»mcnt soon in 
any new confetleracy. And thus he had, dur- 
ing some years, a real prospei t of attaining 
the monarchy of Ennipe, and of exceeding 
the empire of Ch.arlcmagiie, perhaps equalling 
that of ancient ' Ronie> Had England cmiti- 
nued much longer in the same condition, and 
under the same goY(>rnincnt, it is not easy 
to conceive that he could have failed of his 
purpose. 

In proportion as these circumstancesexaRed 
the French, they excited indignation umong 
the English, whose animosity, roused by terror, 
mounted to a great height against that ri\al 
nation. Instead of taking the le.ad in the 
affairs of Europe, Charles, they thought had, 
coiitr<i)ry to his own honour and interest, acted 
a entirely subservient to the cominun 

enemy; and in all his measures had either no 
project at all, or such as was highly criiiiinal 
and dangerous. While Spain, Holland, the 
emperor, the princes of Germany, called aloud 
on England to lead them to victory and to 
liberty, and coD8)>ired to raise, her to a station 


more glorious than she had ever before at* 
tained; her king, from mean pecuniary mo- 
tives, had secretly sold his alliance to Lewis, 
and wa.s bribed into an interest contrary to 
that of hi.s people. His active schemes, in 
conjunction with Fiance, were highly perni- 
cious; his iieutraiity was equally ignorniiiunis ; 
and the jt5alous refraetory behaviour of the 
j^arliainent, though in itself dangerous, was the 
c»nly re^medy for so many greatci ilU^ with 
which the pnlilic, from the niisgiiided counsels 
of the king, was so nearly threatened. Such 
rterc the dispositions of men’s minds at the 
conclusion of the peace of Nimeguen : .and 
these dispositions naturally prepared the way 
for the events which followed. 

STATE OF AFl AIRS IN SCOTLAND. 

W E iimst now return to the affairs of Scot* 
laud, whiidi we left in some disorder, after the 
suppression of the insurrection in 16’hh’. The 
king, who at that time enileavored to reinlcr 
himself popular in England, .ulopted like mea- 
sures in Scotland, and he intrust ed the govern- 
nieiil into the hands chiefly of 'rweddale and 
sir Robert Murr.iy, men of pnideiiee and 
moderation. These ministers made it their 
priiK'ip.il object to <*oinp<»se tlic relij^ions dif- 
I'eiciiccs, which ran high, ami forwhudi scarcely 
any modeni nation but ih(‘ Dutch had as yet 
found the proper remedy. As rigour and ro 
straint had f.uleil of success in S(‘otland, ;i 
sell! of rht al ; In \hieli 

it w:is iiitendi’d tudiiulnish greatly tlie .lulhu- 
rity of bishops, to abolish their negative voice 
VI the ecclesi.i.stical ciairts, and to lemt thein 
little nifire than the right «>f precedency an>r>ng 
the prcslnters But the pn*shytcri.in /e.ilots 
enfertaiiied great jeu!o\isy against this sfheim*. 
They leincmhcred that, by such graihial steps, 
king James had endeavoured to introthice 
«*pisco])Hey. Siioiild the ears and eyes of ii.eii 
he on'-*e reeoiieiled to the n.'iinc and h;d)i! of 
bishops, the whole power of the fiinetioii, lliey 
dreaded, would soon folhnv : the least eoni- 
niiiiiieaiioii with e.nlavNfiil and antichidstian 
in.stitutioiib they esteemed d.iiigerous awd cri- 
minal: Touvh not, taste nutf handle not; thi.s 
ciy went out umuiigst them: and the king’s 
ministers at last perceived that theysliould 
prostitute the dignity of govcrinneiit, by 
making advances to which the in.dconteiits 
were determined not to correspond. 

The next project adopted was tlnit of indul- 
gence, In prosecution of this scheme, the 
most )>opidar of the exjielled preachers, with- 
out rcf{uinng any terms of submission to the 
established religion, were settl(‘d in vacant 
churches ; and small salaries oif about twenty 
pounds a-year were offered to the rest, till 
they should otherwise he provided for. These 
last refused the king’s Douiiiy, which they 
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4^onsi(iered as the wages of a criminal silence. 
Even the former soon repented their compli- 
ance. The people, who had been accustomed 
to hear them rail against their superiors, and 
preach to the times, as they termed it, deemed 
their sermons languid and spiritless, when de- 
prived of these orriaineiits. Their usual gifts, 
they thought, had left them, on account ofj 
their submission, which was stigmatiscMl as 
erastiaAisin. 'J’hey gave them th<‘ apfu Hatioii, 
not of ministers of Christ, but of the 
euratesi as the clergy of the esiablislied church 
were commonly dt'oonniiatcd the hi^hnps cu- 
rates. The preachers themselves returned in 
a little time to their former practices, by 
which they hoped to regain their former do- 
ininiuii over the minds of men. Tlic conven- 
ticles niulti^ilicd daily in the west; the clergy 
of the estahiislied ehiirch were insulted; tin' 
laws were neglected : the eo\ enaiiU'rs e\ en met 
daily in arms at their places of worsliip: and 
though they usually dispersed themselves after 
divine service, yet the government took ajnst 
idartii at seeing men, wlio were so entirely 
govenu'd by tlu'ir seditious teachers, dare to 
set authority at deriaiice, and during a time of 
full peace, to put thcmscUes in a iiiilitary 
posture. 

There was here, it is apparent, in the poli- 
tical i)oily, a disease dangerous au^l inveterate; 
and the government had tried ev'ery remedy, 
but the true one, to allay and correct it. An 
unlimited toferatton, after sects have ditliised 
themselves, and are sturngly rooted, is the 
only expedient which can all.iy their fervour, 
ami make the civil union aecpiire a supeiioriiy 
above rehgioi 4 S distinef ions. Hut as the opera- 
tions of (his reginicn are eoniuioiil} gradual, 
and at first ini]>eifeptilile, vidgar ]>oli(ieians 
are apt, for that reason, to have recourse to 
more hasty and nuo’e d.uigernus remedies. It 
*ia observable ton, that tliese ikmi conformists, 
in Scotland, mat her oUcred nor deiiiaiidi'd 
toler.'ition; but laid (‘laini to an entire supe- 
riority, and to the exercise of extreme rigour 
against their adversaries, 'fhe <ovcnant, which 
they irlg^liised, was a pei si'cnting, as well as a 
seditioif^ baud of conlederacv ; and the gov cm- 
iiieiit, instea<l of treafiiig them like madmen, 
wlio should 1m; soothed, and tlattcred, and de- 
ceived into tranquillity, thought thcmselvc.s 
entitled to a rigid ohedienee, and weielooapt, 
from a mistaken policy, to rel.ili.ite upon the 
dissenters, w'ho had ernd from the .spirit of 
enthusiasm. 

Amidst th«*se disturhanees, a new parlia- 
nient was asseinhU d at Ldinluirgh and 
Lauderdale was sent ilown eoinuiissioiier. The 
zealous presbyteriaiis, who wi*re the chief 
patrols of lilierty, were too ohiiovious to resist, 
with any success, the measurei of govern iiieiit ; 
and ill parlianient the tide still ran strongly 
ill favour oi monarchy. The comnilssioncr 


bad such innuence as to get two acts passed, 
which were of great consequence to the eccle- 
siastical and civil liberties of the kingdom. 
By the one, it was declared, that the settling 
of ail thing.s with regard to the external go- 
vernment of the church was a right of the 
crown: that whatever related to ecclesiastical 
meetings, matters, and persons, was to be or- 
deri'd according to such directions as the king 
should send to his privy council ; and th.at 
tln-se, being ]>ublislied by them, should have 
force of laws. The other act regarded the 
militia, which the king, hv his own authority, 
had two years before established, instead of the 
ai my which w:i.s di.shaiided. By this act the 
militia was settled, to the number of •J*2^()()& 
iiieii, who were to be constantly armed ami 
regularly diseipPined. And it was farther 
eiiaetetl, that these troops should be held ni 
readiness to inarch into Knl^land, Ireland, or 
aiij’ ]»art of the king's duniiiiions, for any •ause 
in which bis niajesly’s authority, powef? or 
greatnes.s, was coneeriied ; on receiving orders, 
not Trom the king himself, but from the privy 
eoiineil of Scotland. 

Lauderdale boasted extremely of his services 
in procuring thoe two laws. The king by the 
former was rendenal abi[>lute master of the 
church, and might legally, by his edict, re- 
e.stablish, if he twfciught proper, the catholic 
religion in wScotlaiid. B>etlie latitr, he saw a 
powerful force nsul^ at liis call : In* had even 
the advantage of Hl*ing able to disguise ]ii.s 
orders iiiukr the name of the privy council ; 
and ill case «)f failure in his enterprise^, could 
by Mich a prcli nee apologise for his Aindiicl 
to the parliament of England. But in pro- 
portion as these laws were agreeable to the 
king, tlfTy gave al.irin to the laigfish rominons, 
and wcie the elflef cause of the redoubled at- 
tacks vvliicb they made ujuiri Lauderdale. These 
attacks, however, served only to forlily him in 
bis interest with the king; and though it is 
probi^hle tliat the militiauJL Smtland, during 
the divided slate of tlilok inborn, would, if 
matters had come to exl remit ie®, have been of 
little service against Knglaml ; yet did Charlei 
ri'g.ird the ereilit of it as a eoiisiderable support 
to lijiS aiitliority: and Lauderdale, by degrees^ 
l»i*caine the prime, or r.ither sole minister for 
Scotland. The natural indoleiiee of the king 
disposed him to pla(*e entire confidence in a 
man who had so far extended the royal prero- 
gative, and w ho was still disposed to render it 
absolutely uncontrollable. 

In a subsequent session of the same parlia- 
ment,'^ a s**vere law was enacted against 
ventieles. Ruinous fines were imposed both 
on the preachers and beaiers, even if the 
meetings had been in bouses ; but.field con- 
venticles were subjected to the penalty of 
death, and confiscation of goods ; four huiidrcci 
marks, Scotch, were otfered as a\*eward to th^ysm 
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who should seize the criminals ; and they were 
indemiiifieil ff»r any slaughter which they mig^ht 
commit in the execution of such an under- 
taking. And as it was found diilicult to 
evidence ag^aiiist these conventicles, however 
numerous, it was enacted by another law, that 
whoever, beina; required by llu* council, refused 
to ^ive iiifurniation upon oath, should be pu- 
nished l>y arbitrary fines, by iniprisonnient, or 
by banishment to the plantations. Thus all 
persecution naturally, or rather necessarily, 
adopts the iniquities, as well as rigours, of the 
inquisition. What a considerable part of the 
society consider as their tluty and honour, and 
even many of the opposite party are npt to re- 
^•ard with compassion and iij(liil^;‘eiiee, can by 
no other expedient be subjected to such severe 
penalties as the natural si'iKimenis of man- 
kind a]>propriate only to the greatest rM'imes. 

Though Laudsrdale fouml this ready com- 
pliavee in the parliament, a party was ioriiicd 
ag.dnst him, of whicdi duke llaiiwlton was the 
head. This iiohlenian, with Tv\eddah‘, and 
others, went to London and applied td the 
kine;, who during the present depre*>sioii, and 
insignitieauce of parliament, was alone able to 
correct the abuses of Lauderdale’s udmiuistra- 
tion. But even iheh complaints to him might 
be dangerous; and all approaclu's of truth to 
the throne' werb barred liy.-'^bc ridiculous law 
against le.ising-niaking ; a law wlindi seems to 
have oeen extorted liy the aneieiit nobles, in 
order to protect their dwrftyraiiiiy, oppression, 
and injustice. (>reat precautions, therefore, 
were ysed by the Scottish inalconteius, in 
their A* presentations to the king; hut no re- 
dress was obtained. Charles loaded them %vith J 
caresses and continued Lauderdale in his au- 
thority* 

A very bad, at leact a severe use was made 
of this authority. The privy coiitu'il dispos- 
sessed twelve gentlemen nr nohlciiien of their 
bouses which were converted into .so many 
garrisons, established for the suppression of 
conventicles. The rfation, it was protended, 
was really, on account of these religious assem- 
blies, in a state of war; and by the ancient 
law, the king, in such ati emergency, was 
ompowered to place a garrison in any house 
where he should judge it expedient. 

It were endless to recount every ad of vio- 
IctK'e and arbitrary authority exercised during 
Lauderdale's administration. All the lawyers 
were put from the bar, nay banished, by the 
kind's order, twelve miles from the capital, 
and by that means the whole justice of the 
C'ngdom was suspended for a year; till these 
lawyers were brought to declare it as their 
opinion, that all appeals to parliament were 
illegal. A letter was procured from the king, 
for expelling twelve of the chief magistrates of 
Edinburgh, and declaring them incapable of 
all public oilier, though their only crime had 


been their want of compliance with Lauder- 
dale, The boroughs of Scotland have a privi- 
lege of meeting once a-year by their deputies, 
in order to consider the state of trade, and 
make hye-laws for its regulation; in tins con- 
vention a petition was voted, complaining of 
some late acts, which obslrueled s*oinnieree, 
and praying the king tliat be would einpow'cr 
his commissioner, in the next scnmoii of pariia. 
inentf to give his assent for repiMling them. 
For this presumption, as it was called, se\eral 
of the meinhers were fined and imprisoned. 
One More, a iiicniher of ]>arrKtmcnt, having 
moved in the house, that, in imitation of the 
English parliament, no hill sbouJd pass except 
after three readings, he was, for this pretended 
offence, immediately sent to prison by the 
coiiitnis'^ioner. •» 

The prisate deportment of Lauderdale was 
as insolent anrl provoking as his ]iuhlic admi- 
nistration was violent and tyrannical. Justit'c 
likewise was universally perverted by factioci 
and inten st : arul from the gieat rapacity of 
that thike, and still more of his diitchcss, all 
offices .and favours were openly put to sale. 
No one was allowed lo approach the throne 
who was not dependent on him; and no re- 
medy could be hoped for or obtained against 
hi-» manifold oppressions. 'J'be c.isc of Mitchel 
sliow's that (bis minister was as much dcititutc 
of truth and honour, as of Ituiify and justice, 
Mitebel was adcsjicrate fanatic, and bad tn- 
tertained a resolution of ass^ussinatiiig Sharpe, 
archbishop of SI. Andrews, who, by his former 
apostaey and subsequent rigour, had rendered 
himself extremelv odious to the covenanters. 
Jn the year IbO’ef, Mitelul fired a j»isl(*l at the 
primate, as he was sitting in his coach; hiit 
tlic bishop of Orkney, stepping into the coach, 
hajipcned to stretch out Ins arm, whicli inter- 
cepted the hall, and wa-» much shattered by 
it. This happened in the principal street of 
the city ; hut so generally was the archbishop 
hated, that the assassin was allowed peaceably 
to walk off; and having turned a street or 
two, and thrown off a wig, which disguised 
him, he immediate iy appeareil in public, and 
remained allogcllu r unsuspected. Some years 
after, Sharpe remarked one, who sceinetl to 
eye him veiy eagerly; and being still anxious 
lest an attempt of assasination should be re- 
newed, be ordi.Ted the man to he seized and 
examined. Two loaded pistols were found 
upon him ; and as he was now eoiictuded to 
be the author of the former attempt, Sharpe 
promised, that, if he would eunfess his guilt 
he s^iuuld be dismissed without any ptinish- 
nient. Mitchel (for the conjecture was just) 
was so credulous as to believe him ; but was 
iinniediately produced before the council by 
the faithless primate. Thu council, having no 
proof against him, but hoping to involve the 
whole body of covenanters in this odioui 
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crime, solfimnly renewed the promise of pardon, 
if he would make a full discovery; and it was 
a great disappoiiitnient to them, when they 
found, upon his confession, that only one per> 
son, who was now dead, had been ac<}uaiiited 
with hi.s bloody purpose. Mitchel was then 
carried before a court of judicature, and re- 
cpiired to renew his confession; but being ap- 
prehensive, lest, though a pardon for life bad 
been promised him, other corporal panisli- 
tiient might still he indicted, he refused com- 
pliaiice, and was sent hack to ]H'ison. lie was 
examined belurc the eoiiiu'il, under pre- 
tenre of his being concerned in the insnr- 
rcetion at Pcntlaiul ; and though no proof 
appe.ircil against him, he was put (o the ques- 
tion, and, eoiitrary to the most obvious ])rin- 
eijdes of eijaily, was urged to acen^e inmself. 
He enditied tlie torture with singular resolu- 
tion, and eontinued obstinate in the denial of 
aennie, of whi<‘h, it is believed, he really was 
not guilty, instead of oiitaining his liberty, 
Le was sent to the llass, a very high roek, .sur- 
rounded by the sea; at this time c<mverted 
into a state prison, and full of the unhappy 
eovenanlers. He there remaiiicd in great 
misers, loaded with iroua, till the year U>T7> 
when it was resolved, by some lU'w examples, 
•ike fresh th< piTseeuteU, hut 

till obstinate eiilhn'«iast'». IMitidiel was then 
)ronght before a court of judicature, and put 
jpon his trial, for an attempt to assassinate 
an arehhi.shop and a privy- eounseiior. His 
former eonfession was jde.tded against him, 
and was proved by tbe testimony of the duke 
of Lauderdale, lord eoniniissioner, lord Hatton 
his brother, the earl of Rothei*, and the pri- 
mate himseif. Mit( he], h< .sides iiiaintaiiiiiig 
that tlie piivy-eouncil was no court of judica- 
ture, and that a eonh'ssion heCon* them was 
not judicial, asserted that he had been en- 
'gaged to make that confession by a solemn 
promise of pardon. The four pnvy-eounsellor.s 
denied upon oath that any sneli promise bad 
ever been given. '’I'lie prisoner then desired 
that the coiiiieil-hooks might be produced in 
eourl ;^aiid even offered a ropy of that day's 
proeeeiRngs 1o be read; but the privy-coun- 
sellors maintained, tht\l, after they had made 
oath, no birlher proof could be admitted; 
and that the books of <-oiiiieil contained the 
king's secrets, which were on no account tube 
divulged. They were not probably aware, when 
they swore, that the clerk, having tingrossed 
the promise of pardon in the narrative of 
Mitchel's confession, the whole minute bad 
been signed by the ehaneellor, and that the 
proofs of their peijiiry were by that means 
committed to record. Though the prisoner 
was cc^idemried, Lauderdale was still inclined 
to pardon him; but the unrelenting priuiate 
rigorously insisted upon his execution; and 
said, that if assassins remained unpunished, 


his life must be exposed to perpetual danger. 
Mitchel was accordingly executed at Edin- 
burgh in January, 1678. Such a complication 
of cruelty and treachery shows the character of 
those iiiiiiisters to whom the king had, at this 
lime, intrusted the govcrninent of Scotland. 

Lauderdale’s administration, besides the ini- 
cpiities arising from the violence of his temper, 
and the still greater iniquities inseparable from 
all projects of persecution, was attended with 
>ther circii instances, which engaged him in 
severe and arbitrary measures. An absolute 
government was to he introduced, which on 
ts comuieiicement is often most rigorous; and 
Uraiiny was still obliged, lor want of military 
power, to cover it.self under an appearance ofi 
law; a situation which rendered it extremely 
awkwanl in its Jlliotions, and, hy provoking 
oppo»iti(^n, extended the violence of its op- 
pressions. • 

'I’he rigours exercised against convcffiti^les, 
instead of breaking the spirit of the biiifilies, 
had tcnnled only, as is usual, to reijiler them 
more obstinate, to increase the fervour of their 
zeal ; to link tlunii more closely together, and 
to iiitlame them against the established hier- 
archy. The commonalty, almost every where 
ill the south, particiilarlj an the western coun- 
ties, frequented conventicles without reserve; 
and the gentry, th^gh they theiiLselve.s com- 
monly abstained from tli^se illegal places of 
worship, eonniveil at this irregularity in their 
infeiiors. In orilep to ftiftfrest the foimcr on 
the side i»f the pei seen tors, a bond or contract 
was, by oi’fler of the privy eouueil, tendered 
to the lanillorils in the wtst,#by whiti they 
were to engage for the good behaviour of their 
tenants; and in ease any tenant frequented a 
coiiveiiMrie, the landlord was to^nhjeet Iffm- 
self to the sanu'^inc as could hy law be exacted 
from the delinqiicut. It wtis ridiculous to give 
sanction to laws hy voluntary contracts: it 
was iiiiiiuitous to make one man answerable 
for the c’onduct of anot her : it w as illegal to 
impose such bard condiR^ffiis' u|Wln men who 
had nowise offended. For these reasons, the 
reater part of the gentry refused to sign 
these bonds: and Lauderdale, enraged at this 
opposition, endeavoured to break their spirit 
hy expedients which were still more unusual 
and more arbitrary. 

The law eiiaeted against conventicles, had 
called them seminaries of rebellion. This ex- 
pression, which was nothing but a flourish of 
rhetoric, Lauderdale and the privy council 
were willing to understand in a literal sAisc ; 
and because the western counties abounded ^ 
conventicles, though otherwise in profound 
peace, they pretended that these counties were 
in a state of actual war and rebellion. They 
made therefore an agreement with some high- 
land chieftains to call out their clans, to the 
number of 8000 men: to these they joined 
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the guards, and the militia of Angus : and 
they sent the whole to live at free quarters 
upon the lands of such as had refused the 
bonds illegally requirc'd of them. The obnoxi- 
ous counties were the most populous and most 
industrious in Scotland. The highlanders were 
the pe»»ple the most disorderly and tlic least 
civilized. It is easy to imagine the havoc and 
destruelioi! which endued. A multitude, not 
accustomed todiseijdine, aver'^etothe restraint 
of laws, trained up in rapine and \ioIenee, 
were let loose amidst those wViom they were 
taught to regard as enemies to their prinee 
and to their religion. N(*thing eseaped their 
ravenous hands: hy menaces, hy violence, and 
•sometimes hy tortures, men were ohiiged to 
diseover their concealed wealth. Neither age, 
nor sex, nor innoeeiire, alfif ilecl ptolection: 
and the gentiy', finding that even those who 
bad been most cj>inpli;mt ; and who had sub- 
scrilied the honchs, were e(|iially exposed to the 
rapAeity of those harhaiians, c<infirnied lliein* 
selves still more in the resolution of refusing 
them. The \oie«* of the nation was raised 
against this enormous emtrage : and after two 
nmnths free quarter, the highlanders were sent 
back t<i their hills, loaded witli the spoils and 
e.xecrations of the 

Those who had l)eefi engaged to snlxerihe 
the 1)()iids, could find iios^uurity but hy turn- 
ing out S!icli tenantf as they suspected of an 
iiielination to eonxe^qticle^, and therehy depo- 
jiiilatifig their estates. T(f inerease tin* misery 
of these unhappy fa?*ineis, tlit* council enacted, 
th.it iivne shoulil he received a»iy where, or 
alloweif a hahit^itioii, who hrought not a eer- 
tilirate of his conformity from the parish 
It mister. That the oh^linate and retradory 
mig^it n(»t escape fartlur persecution* a new 
device was hdieii upon. Ily the l.iw of Scot- 
land, any man, who should yo before a ma- 
gistrate, and swcfir that he thought himself 
in danger from anothiT, miglit oht.iin a writ 
of lnW‘hurroirs. •»« h is railed; hy which the 
latter was hotiiid, iinddt* llo- penalty of impri- 
sonment and outlawry, to find Si'cnrity fur his 
good behaviour. Lauderdale entcrlanud the 
absurd notion of making the king sue out 
writs of law-hiirrows against his subjects. On 
this pretence, the refusers of the bonds were 
summoned to appear before the cotineil, and 
were required to hind themselves, under tin 
penalty of two years* rent, neither to fretpieiit 
eonveiitieles themselves, nor allow tlieir family 
and tenants to he present at those unlawful 
aRSCinblies. Tims chicanery was joined to 
t^lknny ; and the majesty the king, instead 
of being exalted, was in reality prostituted; 
as if he were ohiiged to seek the same st eurity 
which one neighhour might require of another. 

It was an old law, hut seldom cxtTuted, that 
a man, who was accused of any crime, and did 
not appear^ in oAler to stand bis trial, might he 


inU’Tco'Mrnuned, that is, he might he publicly 
outlawed ; and whoever afterwards, either on 
account of business, relation, nay charity, had 
the least! 11 tereoiirse with him, was subjected to 
the same penalties as could by law he inflicted 
on the criminal himself. .Sexeral writs of inter 
communing were now issued ag.unst the heavers 
and preachers in eonventicles ; and by this 
severe and «‘ven absurd law, ('limes and guilt 
went* on multiplying in a geometrical propor- 
tion* Where laws themselves are so violent, it 
is no wonder that an administration should 
be tyranni'-al. 

Lest the ery of an oppre‘*sed people should 
reach the throne, the c(>niicil forl)ade, undi'i* 
seveie penalties, all noblemen <«* gentlemen 
of landed properly to leave the kingdom : — a 
severe edit't, especially where tiu' sovereign 
himself resided in a foreign e<m!itrv. Not- 
withstanding this act of eoiiiicil, Cassils first, 
afterwards Hamilton and Tweddale, went to 
London, and laid their ('onif>lHints before the 
king, 'rhese violent proceedings of Lauderdale 
were opposite to the natural temper oft harics ; 
and he iiiimedhitely issued ord( rs for di.sconti- 
iiuiug the bonds and the writs of law burrows. 
But as he was commonly little touched with 
what lay at a distance, he entertained not 
the prop( r indignation against those who had 
abused his authority: even while he letracted 
these opjin ’nsive ineasun s, In* was prcvaihd 
with to avow and pr.‘ii''(' Iht'iu, in a letter which 
he wrote to the privy eouneik 'I'liis proof 
of ronfid('i)ce nnght fortify the hands of the 
ministry; hut tin* King ran amaiiifist ri>.k of 
losing the afTeetioiis of his subjects, hy not per- 
mitting, even thcv«e who were desirous <d' it, to 
di<tiijgiiidi hetwt'cn him and their o)»]>ressors. 

It is repoited,*'* that Charles, alter a lull 
hearing of the debates eoMcerning Scottish 
a (fails, said, “ 1 perceive, that Lauderdale has 
been guilty of many had things against the 
people of Scotland; hut 1 cannot find th.it he 
lias acted any thing contrary to my interest :** 
a sentiment unworthy of a soM*r**ign ! 

liuring the ali'.ence of Hamilton and the 
other discontented lords, the king allitWed Lau- 
derdale to sumnion a convention of estates at 
LdinbiirgVi. I'liis assembly, besides granting 
MMiie money, bestowed applause on all Lau- 
(h'rdale's administration, and in their addresses 
ti» the king expressed the highestvonteiitinent 
and satisfiietion. But these instaiK'cs of eom- 
pkiisanee had the contrary efleet in ICiigland 
from what was expected hy the contrivers of 
them. All men tluM*e eonehided, that in 
S(*otland the very voice of liberty was totally 
suppressed; and that, hy the prevalence of 
tyranny, grievances were so livetted, that it 
was become dangerous even to mention tliem, 
or complain to the prince, who alone was 
able tij re Jress IIk iii. From the slavery of 
the neighbouring kingdom, they inferred the 
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arbitrary disposition of tlic kin;? ; and from tlio 
violence with wliiidi sovor<*i»'n powiT was tluTt* 
fXLM’cisfd, thry appi‘Ld)endL‘<l tlic inisorii'i which 
rni^ht ensno to th('mselves upon the ir loss of 
libertN. If porsecution, it was asked, by a 
protestant elnireh could l>e earriiHl to such ex- 
treiiirs, what mi»ht be dreaded from the pre- 
valence of popery, wlTn'li had ever, in uU 


made open profession of exterminating by fire 
and sword every opposite sect or communion ? 
And if the first approaches towards unlimited 
authority were so tyrannieal, how dismal its 
final est.ddi'tinnent \ when all dread of o]>po- 
siiioii should at last be removed by mercenary 
armies, and all sense of shame by long and 
iljveterate habit ? 
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THE POPISH 

ri'^HE Ent^lKVi nation, *»vcr sin(?o tlu‘ fatal 
'it'cig^ne with France, had entertained vio- 
le^at Jealousies against the court ; and the .sub- 
sequent me*asures adopted by the king, had 
tend€?d mcH’c to increase than cure the general 
])rejudices. Some inysteriiius dc'.igu was still 
suspeetiid in every enterprise and pn>fessi(>n ; 
arbitrary power and popery were apprehended 
as the scope of aJJ! pnqeets- each breath or 
rumour ina<le the people slart with anxiety: 
their enemies, they thoiyj^jt, were in their very 
bosom, and bad gi^tlteii posH.essi</ii of tbeir so- 
vereign’s confidence. While in this timorous, 
jealous disposition, Iho^erv of a phi all on a 
sudden struck tlieir ears : tln-y were wakened 
froin^ their .shiin!)er; and like men aftVightened 
and in the dm/k, took every fij; lire for a rspeetre. 
The terror of ea<‘li man lieeame tin* sou ice qf 
terror to another. And an universal panic 
being diffused, reason and arguiiieu\, aiuleoiii- 
mon sense and eomnuvn biiv lanity, lost all in- 
fluence over them. From this disposition of 
men's minds we are to account bir the progress 
of the Popish Pi.ot, and the credit given to 
it ; an event which would otherwise appear 
prodigiou^arid altogether inexplicable. 

On the 1 2th of August, one I\irh\, a che- 
mist, accosted the king, as he was walking in 
the park: ** Sir,” said he, “ keep within the 
company : your enemies have a design tipuii 
your life; and you may be .shot in this xery 
walk.*’ Being asked the reason of these 
strange speeches, he said, that two men, called 
Grove and Pickering, had engaged to shoot the 
king, and sir George Wakeman, the queeirs 
physician, to poison him. Tliis iiitcHigcnee, he 
added, had been communicated to him by 
^doctor Tongue; whom, if permitted, he would 
introduce to his majesty. Tongue was a divine 
of the church of England ; a man active, 
n*stlcss»^full of projects, void of iinderstHiidiiig. 
He brought papers to the king, whii'h con- 
tained information of a plot, and were digested 
into forty-thiee articles. The king, not having 
leisure to peruse them, sent them to the trea- 


.surcr, Dan by, and ordered the two informers 
to lay the husine.ss before that minister. 
Tongue confessed to Daiihy, that he himself 
had not drawn the papers, that they had been 
secretly thrust under his door, and that, though 
he susjtecled, he did not certainly know, who 
was the author. After a lew days, he re- 
turned, and told the trea‘»urer, that his .suspi- 
cions, he found, were just ; and that the author 
of the iiitelligi nei*, whom he had met twice or 
thrice in the street, had aeknovxledged the 
whole iiiatler; and had gixi'U him a more par- 
ticular aeeoiint of till* eonspiraex, hut de.sired 
that his name might hr eoneealed, being ap- 
prehensive lest the papists should murder him. 

The information was renewed with regard to 
Grove’s and Ph kering’s intentions of shooting 
the king; and 'I'ongue even pretended, that, 
at a parlieular time, they were to set out fur 
Windsor with tliat intention. Orders were 
given for arresting them, as soon as th<*y should 
a|>pear in that place: hut though this alarm 
was more than once renewed, some frivolous 
reasons were still found by Tongue for their 
having delaxecl ♦ViC jiuirney. And the king 
cuiieliided, both from these evasions, .md from 
the niy.sterious, artifiei:d manner of eoiiimu* 
iiicatiiig the iiitelligenee, that the whole was 
an imposture. 

Tongue came next to the treasureij, and fold 
him tliat a packet of letters, writte: by Jesuits 
concerned in the plot, was that night to he put 
into the post-house for Windsor, directed to 
Benniflelci, a Jesuit, confes.sur to the duke. 
When this intelligence was conveyed to the 
king, he replied, that the packet mentioned had 
a few hours liefore been brought to the duke 
by BennifleUl; who said, that he suspected 
some bad design upon him, that the letters 
Beeined 1o contain matt(*rs of a dangerou.s im- 
port, and that he knew them not to he the 
harid-wriiingof the persons w ho.se names were 
subscribed to them. This incident still further 
conflriiied the king in his incredulity'. 

The matter had probably sleeped for ever, 
had it not been for the anxiety of the duke; 
who, hearing that priests and Jesuits, and even 
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his own confessor, had been accused, was de- 
sirous that a thorough inquiry should he made 
by the council into the |irctended conspiracy. 
Kirby and Tongue were inquired after, and 
were now found to be living in close connexion 
with 'i^itus Oates, the person who was said to 
have conveyed the first intelligence to Tongue. 
Oates affirmed, that he had fallen under 
siispifiou with the Jesuits; that he had rc. 
ceived three blows with a stick, and a boiC^on 
the ear from the provincial of that order, for 
revealing tlu‘ir conspiracy: and that over- 
hearing them speak of their intentions to 
punish him more severely, he had withdrawn, 
and concealed himself. This man, in whose 
breast was lodged a secn*t, involving the fate 
of kings and kingdoms, was allowed to remain 
in such necessity, that Kirby was obliged to 
supply him with daily bread; and it was a 
joyful surprise to him, when he heard that the 
eoiincil was at last disposed to take some 
notice of his intelligence. Hut as he expected 
more eiKMJuragemcnt from tlie public, Ibaii 
from tlie king or bis ministers, he thought 
proper, before he was pnscnti'd to the council, 
to go with bis two coiiipauious to sir Eduumds. 
bury f«odfi*e>, a nob d and active justice of 
peace, and to give evidence before him ot all 
the articles ol the eonsjiirae> . 

OATES’S NARRATIVE. 

The wonderful iutelligence, which Oates 
conveyed both to (iodfrev and the eouiieil, 
aiul aftcrwaids to the parliainent, was to this 
purpose. ‘ The pope, he said, on cxatiiiiiiiig 
the matter in fli'* coijgregatioiu/t'/^roy>oj;»rt/ir/tt, 
bad founrl liimsclf entitled to the [losscssioii 
of England and Ireland on account of the 
heresy i)f prince and p<-ople, and bad accord- 
ingly assiimcil tlie sovereignty of these king- 
doms. 'Ehis supreme jiower he had thought 
proper to delegate to the society of Jesuits; 
and de Oliva, general of that order, in conse- 
f|ueiicc of the ^lapal grant, had exerted every 
act of regal authority, and p.irlicularly had 
suppltf'd, Ia* commissions under the seal of the 
S(*ciety, all'the chief offices, both civil and mi- 
litary. Lord Arundel was created chaneclIcFi, 
lord Powis treasurer, sir William Gudolphin 
privy-seal, Coleman secretary of state, Laiig- 
ht rne attorney general, lord Bellasis general 
of the papal army, lord Peters lieutenant ge- 
neral, lord Statfurd paymaster; and inferior 
commissions, signed by the provincial of the 
Jesuits, were distributed .all o^e^ England. 
All the dignities too of the ebureh were filled, 
and many of them witli Spaniards and other 
fori»igners. The provincial had held a consult 
of the Jesuits under ir*s authority; where the 
king, whom they ofiprohriou.sly e.alled the 
Ubu k Bastard, W'as solemnly tried and con 
deinned as a heretic; and a resolution takei 


jo put him to death. Father le Shee (for so 
■bis great plotter and informer called father 
a Chaise, the noted confessor of the French 
king) had consigned in London ten thousand 
rounds to be paid to any man who should 
[iierit it by this assassination. A Spanish pro- 
vincial had expressed like liberality : the prior 
of the Benedictines was willing logo the length 
Of six thousand : the Dominicans approved of 
the action; but pleaded poverty. Ten thou-" 
sand pounds had been offered to sir George 
Wak«*man, tlie queen’s physician, who de- 
manded fifteen thousand, as a reward for so 
Teat a service; his demand was complied 
with; and five thousand had been paid him 
by advance. Lest this means should fail, four 
Irish ruffians had l^eeii hired by the Jesuits, 
at the rate of twei^iy guineas a-pieec, to stab 
the king Windsor; and Coleman, secretary 
to the late dutchess of York, liad giveitv the 
messenger, who carried them orders, a guinea 
to quicken his diligence. Grove and Pickering 
were also employed to shoot the king with 
silver bullets: the former was to receive the 
Jin of fifteen hundred pounds; the latter, 
being a iiiuus man, was to be rewarded with 
thirty thousand masses, i^hich, estimating 
masses at a shtHiiig a-piece, amounted to a 
like value, lackering would have executed 
his purpose, had no’B^ihe flint at one time 
dropped out of his pistol, at' .another time the 
priming, (.'oniers, thv/Jfisuft, had bought a 
knife .it the ]tric>e of ten shillings, which he 
thought was not dear, considering the purpose 
for wlii(‘h he aitcmied it, to wit, ^tabhiiig,tbe 
king. Letters of subscription were circulated 
among the catholics all o\er England to raise 
a sum for^f^he same purpose. Nu less thai. 
fifty Jesuits had met in May last, at the White- 
horse tavern, where it was unanimously agreed 
to put the king to death. This synod did 
afterwards, for more convenience, divide them- 
selvcB into many lesser cabals or companies ; 
and Oatss w.as employed ates' ami 

letters from one to another, all tending to the 
same end, of murdering the king. He even 
carried from one company to another, a paper, 
ill which they formally expressed their reso- 
lution cif executing that deed; and it was 
rcguljirly subscribed by all of them. A wager 
of a hundred pounds was laid, and stakes made, 
that the king should eat no more Christmas 
pies. In short, it was determined, to use the 
expression of a Jesuit, that if he would not 
become R. C. (Roman Catholic) he should no 
longer be C. R. (Charles Rex), The great fire 
of London had been the work of the Jesuits, 
who had employed eighty or eighty<six per- 
sons fur that purpose, and had expended seven 
hundred fire-balls; but they had a good 'ret urn 
for their money; for they had been abb to 
pilfer goods from the fire to the^amnurit of 
fourteen thousand pounds: the Jesuits had 
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also raised another fire on St. Marfjaret's Hill, 
whence they had stolen ^oods to the value of 
two thousand pounds: another at Southwark: 
and it was determined in like iiianiu*r to burn 
all the chief cities in Kni^iand. A paper model 
was alr<*a<ly framed for th*' firmer <»f London; 
the stations were resjularly marked out, where 
the seieral fin's were to commence; and the 
whole plan of operations was so coiiccrte/., 
that precautions were t.ikcn by tlie desuits to 
vary their measures, aeeordiiif:^ to the variation 
of the winil. Fire-halls were familiarly calletl 
amons^ them Teiixbury mustard pills; and 
were said to contain a notable hitin*^ sauce. 
In the great fire, it had been determined to 
' murder the king; hut he had displayed such 
diligence and hninanity in extinguishing the 
flames, that even the de^^t^it^ relented, anil 
Rpait'd Ins life. IVsiiles these ass;tssinatioiis 
and fires; iiiierrections, rebellions, and mas- 
sa-res, weie priijeeted by th.it icligiou:s order 
ifl all the lliri'e kingdoms. 'J'here were twenty 
thousand eat holies in London, w ho would rise 
in four ami twenty hours or less; aitd Jen- 
nison, a Jesuit, said that they might casdy 
cut the throats of a hundred thousand protest- 
anls. Eight thousand ealholu's had agreed 
to take arms in Scotland. Ormond was to he 
murdered by four Jesuits; a general ina-ssacre 
of the Irish protestani.s*was eoncerttd; and 
forty thousand black bills wi're already pro- 
vided for th;U purpose., Coleman lia<l remitted 
two hundred thousand' pounds to promote the 
rebellion in Ireland ; and the I reneh king 
was. to land a great army in that island. 
l*uoie, who'tsTote the f 5 yno[»sis, was particu- 
larly maiked out for assassination; as wes 
also J)r. Srillingflect, a controversial writer 
against the papists. JIurnet teli/ us, that 
Oates paid him the same dv^mfiliment. After 
all this havoc, the erown was to he offered to 
the duke, hut on the following ('onditiuns; 
that he received it as a gift from the pope; 
that he confirrn all the papal c'oiii missions for 
of!ice.s and emploX'x'iients ; that he ratify all 
past transactions, by pardoning the incen- 
diaries, and the murderers of his hrothc r and 
of the people ; and that he eoiisent to the 
utter extirpation of the protestant religion. 
If he refuse thebc conditions, he himself was 
immediately to he poisoned or assassinated. 
To pot James must according to the ex- 
pression ascribed by Oates to the Jesuits. 

Oates, the informer of this dreadful plot, 
was himself the most infamous of mankind. 
He was the sun of an anabaptist preaehi'r, 
chaplain to colonel Pride; but having taken 
orders in the chureh, he had been settled in 
a small living by the duke of Norfolk. He 
had been indicted for perjury; and by some 
means had escaped. He was afterwards a 
chaplain on board the fleet ; whence he had 
been dismisited on complaint of suine unna- 


tural practices, not fit to he n.uned. He then 
become a convert to the catholics; hut he 
afterwards boasted, that his conversion was a 
mere pretence, in order to gi t into their secrets, 
and to betray theiii.'^ lie was sent ovx r to the 
Jesuits* college at St. Oiiu'rs, and thougli above 
thirty years of age, he* tht're lived some time 
among the students. He was dispatched on 
an errand to Spain; and thence returned li> 
St./)mers; where the Jesuits, heartily tired 
of their convert, at last di'.niissed hiiii from 
their seminary. It is likely, that, from re- 
sentment of this usage, as well as from want 
and indigener, he wa» induced, in combination 
with Tongue, to contrive lh.it plot of which 
he accused the eatholies. 

This abandoned man, wlieii examined 1)cfo4 
the eouncJ, hetraved his jnipiystures in such 
a manner, as would h.ive utterly discredited 
the most eunsisteiit story, and the most re- 
put.ahle evidence. While in Spain, he hud 
been <‘arried, he said, to don John, who pro- 
mised great assistanee fo I he exeention of the 
catholic* designs. 'I'he king asked him, what 
sort of a man don John was.^ he answered, 
a tall lean man; direeily eontraiy to truth, 
as the king well knew.'^ Hi* totally mistook 
the situation of the Jesuits’ ei>llege at Paris. | 
'J hough he pretended great intimacies with 
( oh'inan, he knew him not, when placed very 
ne.ir him; and liad no other excuse th.in that 
his sight was had in eandle light.'’ He fell 
into like mistakes vvitli regard to VV'ak(*inan. 

Notwithstaiiiling the*»e ohjeetioiis, great at- 
teiitioli was p.iid toOales’s cvideiu'c; and the 
plot heeaiue very soon the sidjeet ot conver- 
sation, and even the ohjeet of terror to the* 
people. The violent animosity, which had 
been excited ag.'iinst the c.'itliolies in general, 
made the public swallow the grossest absur- 
dities when they aeeompauied an acc’usatiuii 
of those religioiddts : and the more diaholilial 
any eontrivanee appeared, the bcttei it suited 
the tremendous idea entertained of a Jesuit, 
Danhy likewise, who stood in opposition to 
the French and cMtholic interest at court, was 
willing to encourage every story wlpeh might 
serve to discredit that party. By his sugges- 
tion, when a warrant was signed for arre.sting 
('olemaij, there was inserted a clause for seiz- 
ing his papers; a circumstatice attended with 
'the must important cunscqueuces. 

COLEMAN’S LETFERS. 

Coleman, partly on his own account, partly 
by orders from the duke, had been engaged in 
a correspondence with father la Chaise, with 
the pope’s nuncio at Brussels, and with other 
catholics abroad; and being hiiiiself a fiery 
zealot, busy and sanguine, the expressions in 
Ids letters often 1>etrayed great violence and 
indiscretion! Flis correspondence, during Om 
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ye ars lf>74, IG75, and part of 1 C76, was seized, 
and contained many extraordinary passag^es. 
In particidar, he said to la Chaine, “We have 
liere a mighty work upon our hands, no less 
than the conversion of three kingdoms, and by 
that perhaps the utter subduing: of a pestilent 
heresy, which has a long: thiic domineered 
over a {creat part of this northern world. 
There were never such hopes of success, since 
the day^ of queen Mary, as now in our 
God has given us a prince,” meaning the duk(% 
“ who is become finay 1 say a miracle) zealous 
of being the atitiior and iiistruinent of so 
glorious a work ; hut the opposition we are 
sure to meet with is also like to be great: so 
that it imports us to get all the aid and as- 
sistance we can.” In another letter he said, 

I can scarA: helieve niystdf awake, or the 
thing real, when I think of a prince in such 
an age as we live in, converted to such a de- 
gree of zeal and pi«-’ty, as not to reganl any 
thing in the world in comparison of God Al- 
mighty's glory, the salvation of his own soul, 
and the conversion of our poor kingdom.*' In 
Ollier passages the interests of the crown of 
England, those of the i'reiicli king, and those 
of the catholic religion, are spoken of as in- 
separable. The duke is also said to have con- 
nected his interests unalterably with those of 
Lewis. 7'he king himself, he alTirnit^ is always 
inclined to favour the catholics, when he may 
do it w'ithout hazard. ‘‘Money,** Coleman 
adds, “ cannot fail of persuading the king to 
any thing. There is nothing it cannot make 
him do, were it ever so much to his prt*}udicc. 
It has such an absolute power over him, that 
he cannot resist it. Logic, built upon money, 
has in our court more pow'erful charms than 
any other stwt of argument.” For these re;i- 
sons, he proposed to father la Chaise, that the 
French king should remit the sum of 300,000 
pounds, on condition that the parliament be 
dissolved ; a mi'asurc lt> which, he affirmed, 
the king was, of himself, sufficiently inclined, 
were it not for his hopes of obtaining money 
from that assembly. Tlie parliament, he said, 
had a1re.ii||^ constrained the king to make 
yeace with Holland, contrary to the interests 
of the catholic religion, and of his most Chris- 
tian majesty: and if they should meet again, 
they would surtdy engage him farther, even to 
the making of war .against Fr.anee. It appears 
also from the same letters, that the assembling 
of the parliament so late as April in the year 
1675, had been procured by the intrigues of 
the catholic and French party, who thereby 
intended to show the Dutch and their confe- 
derates, that they could expect no assistance 
from England. 

When .the content*) of these letters were 
publicly known, they diffused the panic, with 
which the nation began already to be seized 
on account of the popish plot. Men reasoned 
Voi n. 


more from their fears and their passions than 
from the evidence before them. It is certain, 
that the restless and enterprising spirit of the 
catholic church, particularly of the Je.suits, 
merits attention, and is, in some degree, dan- 
gerous to every other communion. Such zeal 
of prosclytism aetualea that sect, th.at its niis- 
siouaries have penetrated into every nation of 
the globe ; and, in one sense, tliere is a popis/i 
plot perpetual I j carrying on against all states, 
protest ant, pagan, and mahometan. It is like- 
wise very probable, that the conversion of the 
duke, and thti favour of the king, had inspired 
the catholic priests with new hopes of re- 
covering in these i'll.ands their lost dominion, • 
and gave fresh vigour to that intemperate zeal 
by which they art^ommoiily actuated. Their 
first aim was to cifnaiii a toleration ; and such 
w'as the efidesce, they helicvet^ of their theo- 
logical tenets, that, could they but pft>cyre 
entire liberty, they must infallibly in tiaie 
open the eyes of the people. After they had 
converted eonsitler.able numbers, they might 
be enabled, lliey hoped, to reinstate them- 
selves in full authority, and entirely to sup- 
press that heresy, with which the kingdom 
had so long been affeeti^ Though these;^ 
dangers to tlx* protestant religion were dis- 
tant, it was justly the object of great concern 
to find that the hen^of tj^e crown was so 
blinded with bigotry, and so deeply engaged 
in foreign interests* aiJH fhftt^the king himself 
b.ad bwii prevailed on, from low interests, to 
hearken to Ids dangerous insinuations. Very 
bad consequences might ensue fr#m suclwper- 
verse habits and attachments; nor could the 
iiTition and parliament guard against them 
with too j^nxious a precaution. Hht that tlih 
Roman pontiff coidd hope to assume the sove- 
reignty of these kingdoms ; <i project which, 
even during the dcarkness of the eleventh and 
twelfth ceniuries, would have appeared chi- 
merical; that he should delegate this autho- 
rity to ttie desuits — that Rdmish 

church, which was the most hated: that a 
massacre could be attempted of the protest- 
ants, who surpasscfl the catholics a hundred 
fold, and were invested with the whole autho- 
rity of the state; that the king himself was to 
he assassinated, and even the duke, the only 
support of their party : these were such absur- 
dities as no human te,stimony was sufficient to 
prove; much less the evidence of one man, 
who was noted for infamy, and who could not 
keep himself every inumeiit from falling infb 
the grossest inconsistencies. Did such intcl- ^ 
ligcuce deserve even so much attention as to 
be refuted, it would appear, that Coleman's 
letters were sufficient alone to destroy all 
its credit. For how could so long a frain of 
correspondence be carried on, by a man so 
much trusted by the party ; and no traces 
of insurrections, if really intended, of fires, 

L L 
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massacreSi asf$asn)ati<>ns, invasions, be ever dis 
covered in any siui^le passage of these letters: 
But all such rcHections, and many morej 
ecpially obvious, were vainly employed against 
tbsit general prepossession with which the 
nation was seized. Oates’s plot and Coleman's 
were univcTsally confounded together: and 
the evidence of the latter being un(|uestion- 
able, the belief of the former, aided by the 
passions of hatred and of terror, took posses- 
sion of the whole people. 

GODFREY’S MURDER. Oct. 17. 

Til HUE was danger, however, lest time might 
open the eyes of the public; when the murder 
of Godfrey complel»;d the^, general fleliisioii, 
and rendered the prejudices of the nation ab- 
solutely iiicuraj.de. 

'rhis magistrate bad been missing some 
djtjs; and :ifter much .search, and many sur- 
mises, his body was found lying in a ditch at 
Primrose-hill: the marks of strangling were 
thought to appear about his neek, and some 
contusions on his breast : his own sword was 
sticking in the body ; hut as no cotisiderable 
fjuanliiyof blood «.nsued on drawing it, it was 
concluded, that it had been thrust in after hi.s 
death, and that he had killed himself: he 
had rings on his<, fingers, and money in his 
pocket: it was therefore inferred, that he had 
not fallen into th'e hanljs of rubbers. Without 
farther reasoning, the cry rose, that he ha<l 
beep« assassin at erl b> the papists, on aei^oiint 
of liU taking- Oates’s evidence. This clamour 
was quickly propagated, and met with uiy- 
vcrsal belief. 'I'he panic spread itself on every 
side with infinite rapidity; and all ' niui, a.sto- 
iiished with fear, and animated with rage, 
saw in Godfrey’s fate all the horrible designs 
ascribed to the catholic.s ; and no farther doubts 
remained of Oates’s veracity. Tbe voice of the 
nation united .aga inst that hated sect; and 
notwithsTSBTImgCbat the bloody ccaispiracy 
was supposed to be now detected, men could 
scarcely be persuaded that their lives were yet 
in safety. Each hour teemed with new rumours 
and surmises. Invasions from abroad, insur- 
rections at home, even private murders and 
poisonings, were apprehended. To deny the 
reality of the plot was to be an accomplice: 
to hesitate was criminal : royalist, republican; 
churchman, sectary; courtier, patriot; all 
parties concurred in the illusion. I'lie city 
prepared fur its defence, as if the enemy were 
at its gates: the chains and posts were put up : 
and it was a noted saying at that time of sir 
Thomas Player, the chamberlain, that, were it 
not for , these precautions, all the citizens might 
rise next morning with their throats cut.® 

In order to propagate the popular frenzy, 
several artifiees were employed. TTie dead 
body of Godfrey was carried into the city, 


attended by vast multitudes. It was ]Mib]icly 
exposed in the slreet.s, and viewed by all ranks 
of men ; and every one, who saw it, went away 
inflamed, as well by the mutual contagion of 
seutiiiiciits, .xs by the disin.il spectacle itself. 
The fnncr.al ]>oinp was celebrated with great 
parade. The corpse was conducted through 
the chief .streets of the city: seventy-two 
elerj^ymen mareheci before: above a thousand 
persons of distinction followed after: and at 
the funeral sermon, two able-bodied divinc.s 
mounted tbe ]»ulpit, and stood on each side of 
the preacher, lest, in paying the last duties to 
this unhappy magistrate, l*c should, hefoie 
the whole people, he murdered by the pajusts.^ 
In this disposition of the nation, reason 
could no more he heard than a whisper :n the 
midst of the most violent hurricane. Even at 
present, Godfrey’s murder e.an scarcely, ii{)uti 
any .system, be rationally a»-counted for. 'Fliat 
he was a.ssassinated by the eatbolies, seems 
utterly improbable. I’bese religionists could 
not be engaged to commit that crime from 
in order to deter other magistrates from 
acting agaiiiJt them, (iodfrey’s fate was no- 
wise. capable ol producing that ellVel, unless it 
were puldicly known, that the catholics were 
his inurdertTS; an opinion whiidi, it was easy 
to foresee, must prove the ruin of their party. 
Besides, how many magistrates, during more 
than a century, had acted in the most violent 
manner against the catholics, without its being 
ever suspected that any one had been cut off 
by .issassinatioii Such je.dous limes as the 
present weie .surely ill fitted for beginning these 
dangerous I'xperiments, Shull we therefore s.ay, 
th.at the catholics were pushed on, not by policy, 
but by blind revenue against (iodfrey.^ But 
Godfrey bad given tln'iii litth* or no occasion 
of ortViice in taking Oates’s evidence. Ills 
part was merely an act of form, belongbig 
to his office ; nor could he, or any m:in in liis 
station, ]K)ssibly refuse it. In the rest of big 
comlnct, he live d on good terms with the ca- 
tholics, and was far from distinguishing hitiisclf 
by his severit} against that sect. It is even 
certain that he liad contracted an iiit,imacy witli 
Coleman, and took care to inform his friend cf 
the danger to which, by reason of Oates’s evi- 
dence, he was at present exposed. 

* There are some writers, who, finding it im- 
possible to account for Godfrey’s murder by the 
machinations of the catholics, have reetmi se to 
the opposite supposition. I’hey lay hold of that 
obvious presumption, that those commit the 
crime wlio reap advantage by it; and they 
affirm that it was Shaftesbury, and the heads 
of the popular party, who perpetrated that 
deed, in order to throw the odium of it on the 
papist. s. If this supposition he received, it must 
also be admitted, that the whole plot was the 
contrivance of those politicians ; and that 
Oates acted altogether under their direction. 
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Blit it appears that Oates, dreading probably 
the opposition of powerful eneinies, had very 
anxiously acquitted the duke, Danby, Ormond, 
ami all the ministry — persons who were cer- 
tainly the most obnoxious to Ihti popular 
leader’s. Besides the whole texture of the 
plot contains such low absurdity, that it is 
impossible to have been the invention of any 
man of sense or education. It is true^tlie 
more monstrous and horrilde the conspiracy, 
the better w'as it fitted to terrify, and ihciicc to 
convince, the populaee : but this elVect, we niay 
safcly say, no one could bcforo-haiid liave cv- 
pceled; and a fool was in this case niore likely 
to succeed than a wise inaii. Had Sbafteslmry 
laid the plan of a popish conspiracy, he bail 
prjE»bablv rciuji'red it moderate, consistent, cre- 
dible ; and on that very account had never met 
with the prodigious success, with which ( latests, 
ti’crncndous fictions were attended. 

We must, therefore, hi* contented to re- 
main for ever ignorant of the actors in Ood- 
frey’s nmidcr^ and only ]irononnce m general, 
that that event, in all likelihoctd, had no con- 
nexion, one way or other, with the popish 
plot. Any man, especially so active a magis- 
trate as Godfrey, might, in such a city as 
Loiulon, have many enemies, of whom his 
friends and family had no suspicion. He was 
a melancholy man; and there is scflne reason, 
notwillibtamling the pretenil(*d ajqiearances to 
the contrary, to suspect that he fell hy hi.N 
own hands, The alfair wa.s never examiued 
with traiiquilliry, or oven with common sense, 
during the time ; and it is impossible for us, 
at this distance, certainly to Hccount for it. 

No on<’ doubti’d hut the papists had assas- 
sinated Godfrey ; but still the par-ticulrir actors 
were unknown. A proclamation was is.siied 
by the king, offering a pardon and a I’cw'ard 
of* five hundred pounds to any one who should 
discover them. As it was afterwards surmised, 
that the terror of a like assassination would 
prevent discovers^, a new proclamation wa-s 
issued, promising absolute protection to any 
one who should reveal the seci'et. Thus were 
iiulemnitf, money, and security offered, to the 
fairest biilder ; and no .one iiciided to fear, 
during the present fury of the people, that his 
evidence would undergo too severe a scrutiny. 

THE PARLIAMENT. Oct, 21. 

While the nation was in this ferment, the 
parliament was assembled. In his speech the 
king told them, that, though they had given 
money for disbanding the army,** ho had found 
Flanders so exposed, that he had thought it 
necessary still to keep them on foot, and 
doubted hot but this measure would meet with 
their approbation. He informed them, that 
his revenue lay under great anticipations, and 
at best was never equal to the constant and 


necessary expence of government ; as would 
appear from the state of it, which be intended 
to lay before them. He also mentioned the 
plot formed against his life by JcKurts ; but 
said, that he would forbear delivering any 
opinion of the matter, lest lie should seem to 
say too much or too little ; and that he would 
^eave the scrutiny of it entirely to the law. 

The king was anxious to keep the qne.slion 
of the popish plot from the jiarliainent; where, 
he suspected, many designing people would 
vert min h aVmse the present iTcdulily of the 
nation: hut D.mhy, who hated the catholics, 
and courtcil popularity, and perhaps hoped 
that the king, if his life wci'i; believed in dan-» 
gtT from I lie Jesuits, would be more eordially 
loved hy the nati^, had entertuiiicd opposite 
designs ; and tindery first day of the session, 
he opcncfl tht matter in the Jiousc of peers. 
The king was extremely displeased witfi yiis 
temi'rity, and told his minister, ‘‘ 'I'liough jwii 
do not believe it, you will find, that you have 
given. the parliament a handle to ruin your- 
self, as well as to cliMturb all my affairs; and 
you will sur ely live to I’cpcnt it.** Datihy had 
afterwards suffieicnl reason to applaud the 
jiagacity of his master. ^ 

ZEAL OF Th’S;, PARLIAMENT. 

• 

The cry of the plot was immediately echoed 
from one house to the ofh??. The auihoi'ity 
of parliament gave sanction to that fury, with 
which the people were ali’eady agitated^ An 
addrps.s was voted for a solemn •fast : a •form 
cjjf prayer was contrived for that solemnity; 
and because the popi!»h plot had been omitted 
ill the fiiwt draught, it was carel^lly ordered 
to be inserted; lost omnisi’ience sViould want 
intelligence, to use the wordl> of an historian.^ 

In order to continue and propagate the 
alarm, addresses were voted for laying before 
the house such papers as might discover the 
borrible conspiracy ; for lbe’'reinoVarof popish 
recusants from London; for administering 
every where the oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy; for denying access at court to all 
unknown or suspicious pci^ons ; and for ap- 
poinliifg the trainbands of London and West- 
minster to be in readiness. The lords Powis, 
Stafford, Arundel, Peters, and Bellasis, were 
committed to the Tower, and were soon after 
impeached for high treason. And both houses, 
after hearing Oates’s evidence, voted, ** That 
the lords and commons are of opinion, that 
there bath been, and still is, a damnable and# 
hellish plot, contrived and carried on by the 
popish recusants, for assassinating the king, 
for subverting the government, and for rooting 
out and destroying the protestant religion.” 

So vehement were the houses, that they sat 
every day, forenoon and afternoon; on the sub- 
ject of the plot : for no other tusiiiess could 
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be attended to, A committee of lords was 
appointed to examine prisoners and witnesses: 
blank warrants were put into their hands, for 
the commitment of such as should he accused 
or suspecrted. Oates, who, though his evidence 
were true, must, hy his own account, l)e re- 
g^arded as an infamous villain, was by every 
one .'ipplanderl, caressed, and called the savioui; 
of the nation. He was n*coinmendt;d hy the 
parliament to the king*. He was lodged in 
Whitehall, protected hy guards, and encou- 
raged hy a pension of 1200 pounds a year. 

BEDLOE’S NARRATIVE. 

It was not long before such hotiutiful cii- 
couragt*munt brought for1(,h new witnesses. 
W'iiliain Bedloe, a man, if pd'^silde, more infa- 
mous than Oates, appeared nciit upon the 
fcta«re.^ He was of very low birth, had been 
nor<‘d for several cheats and even thefts, had 
travelled over many parts of Europe under 
borrowed names, and frecpiently passed Ininself 
for a mail of quality, and had endeavoured, hy 
a variety of lies and contrivances, to prey upon 
the ignorant andunw:iry. When he appeared 
before the couticik^ he gave ititclligenee of 
Godfrey’s murder only, which he said, had 
been jierpetrated in Souiei:set- house, wi.ere the 
queen lived, hy papists, lioiiie of them servants 
ill her family. He was questioned about the 
plot; but utterly'^'Ac/iie^i all knowledge of it, 
and also asserted, that he had no acquaintance 
with Oates. Next day, when examined before 
the committev* of lords, he bethought himself 
better, and was ready to give an ample aec*ount 
of the plot, which he found so anxiously in- 
qllired iuto.^ This narrative he iiiad*^ to tally, 
as well as he could, with thut of Oates, which 
had been published : hut that be might make 
himself acceptable hy new matter, he added 
some other circumstances, and these still more 
tremendous and ex traordinary. He said, that 
ten thodStf^^nen wei e to be landed from 
Flanders in Burlinghni Ray, and immediately 
to seize Hull: that Jersey and Guernsey were 
to be surprised by forces from Brest ; and that 
a French fleet was, all last summer, hovering 
in the channel for that purpose: th^t the 
lords Fowls and Peters weit? to form an army 
in Radnorshire, to be .joined hy another army, 
consisting of twenty or thirty thousand reli- 
gious men and pilgrims, who were to land at 
Milford Haven from St. lago in Spain: that 
th'bre were forty thousand men ready in Lon- 
f «don ; besides those, who would, on the alarm, 
be posted at every alehouse door, in order to 
kill the soldiers, as they came out of their 
quarters: that lord Staflbrd, Coleman, and 
father Ireland, had money sufTicieiit to defray 
the expences of all these armaments: that he 
himself was ito receive four thousat^d pounds, 
•• one that could murder a man ; as also a 


commission from lord Bellasis, and a benedic- 
tion from the pope: that the king was to be 
assassinated ; all the protestants massacred, 
who would not seriously he converted ; the 
government offered to ONE, if he would con- 
sent to hold it of the church, hut if he should 
refuse that condition, as was suspeetetl, the 
supreme authority would be given to certain 
lords under the nomiivation of thepopf\ In a 
suhscqiient exanii nation before the eoninioiis, 
Bedloe added (for these men always brought 
out their intelligence successively and hy piece- 
meal), th.'Lt lord Carrington was also in the 
conspiracy for raising tncti .oid money against 
the government ; as w.is likewise Lortl Brii- 
deiiel. These iiohleincn, with all the other 
persons nientiuiied hy Bedhie, were itniniidi- 
ately coni mitt ed to custody hy the parliainent. 

it is remarkable that the only resource of 
Spain, ill her present decayed cundiiion, lay in 
the assistance of England, and so far from 
being in a situation to transport ten thousand 
men for the invasion of that kingdom, she ha<i 
solicited and obtained English forces to he sent 
into the garrisons of riauders, whii'li were not 
otherwise* able to defend themselves against 
the French. The French t<«>, we may oli'-crve, 
were at that very time in open war with Spain, 
and yet are supposed to be engaged in the 
same design against Engl.'Uid; as. if religions 
motives were become the sole actuating prin- 
ciple among sovereigns. Bui none of these 
cireumstaijces, however obvious, were able, 
when set in opposition to inultiplied horrors, 
antipathies, and prejudices, to engage Hie 
least attention of the populace: for such the 
whole nation were at this tune hecoiiic. The 
])opish plot passed for incontestahle : and had 
not men soon expected will) (*ertaiiity the 
legal punishment of these criiniiials, the ca- 
tholics had been exposed to the hazard of '^ii 
universal massacre. The torrent indeed of 
national prejudices ran so high, that no om*, 
without the most iminiiieiit danger, durst 
venture openly to oppose it; nay, si'areely any 
one, without great force of jiulgiiiciit, eouhl 
even secretly entertain an cqiinion cemtrary to 
the prevailing sentiments. The loud ari<* 
unanimous voice of a great nation has mighty 
authority over weak iiiiiids; and even later 
historians arc so swayed hy the ooneurring 
judgineiif of such multitudes, tliat some of 
them have esteemed themselves S'llTicieiitly 
moderate, when they afhrined that many cir- 
cumstancLS of the plot were true, though 
some were added, and others much magtiHied. 
But it is an obvious principh*, that a witness, 
who fierjures himself in one eipcumstaiiee, is 
credible in none: and the authority of the 
plot, even to the end of the pit)se<*utions, 
stood entirely upon witnesses. 'J'liuiigh the 
catholics had been suddenly and unexpectedly 
detected, at the very moment wneu their 
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conspiracy, it is said, was ripe for execution ; no 
arms, no ammunition, no money, no commis< 
sions, no papers, no letters, after the most ri- 
g^orous searcli, ever were discovered, to confiriii 
the evidence of Oates and lie*Uoe. Yet still 
the nation, though often frustrated, went on 
ill the eager pursuit and coiihdent belief of the 
ooTispiraey : and even the nianitohl ineoiisist- 
en<‘ies and absurdities, contained in the nar- 
ratives, iitstead of discouraging them, sePi-ed 
only as farther incentives to discover the bot- 
tom of the plot, and were considered as slight 
ohjf.'ctions, which a more complete information 
would fully remove. In all history it will be 
ililliciilt to find such another instance of popu> 
lar freii/y and bigoted delusion. 

In order to sup])ort the panic among the 
people, especiftlly among the citi/tms of Lou- 
don, a ]miiiphlet was published with thi^ title, 
“ A narrative and impartial discovery' (»f the 
horrid popish pl<»t, carried on hir hiirniiig and 
destroying the cities of London and West- 
niinster with their suburbs ; setting h»rtli the 
several ctui'^ults, orders, and resolutions of the 
lesuils, concerning the same: by captain 
Wiilium licilloe, lately engaged in that horrid 
jesign, and <*iie of (he popish eonimittee for 
••aiTving on smdi fires.’* Every fire wiiich 
had happ<’ncd for several years past, is there 
ascribed to the machinations of tltiL* Jesuits, 
whopitrpostahas liedloe said, by sm*li attempts, 
to find an opportunity for the general massacre 
of the prutestanls; and in the mean lime, were 
well pleased to enrich themselves, by pilfering 
gocKh from the fire. 

'I'hc king, though he scrupled not, whcrcs'er 
lie could speak freely, to thr<iw the highest 
ridicule on tin' plot, and on all who Indieved 
it ; yet found it iieeessai y to adopt tlie popular 
opinion hef(»re the parliament. The torrent, 
he saw', ran too strong to be controlled; and 
he could only hope, l>y a seeming cuiiipliaiiec, 
to he able, after wnne time, to guide and direct 
and el title its fury. He matle therefore a 
spcich to both houses; in which he told them, 
that he would take the utmost care of his 
person dui^ng these times of danger ; that he 
w^is as niatly as their hearts could wish, to join 
with them in all means for e.stablishing thepife- 
icKtant religion, not only during his own time, 
hut fiir all future ages ; and that, provided the 
right of suct'ession were preserved, he would 
consent to any laws for restraining a popish 
successor: and in conclusion, he exhorted them 
to think of elfeetual means for the convicthin 
of popish recusants ; and be highly praised the 
duty and loyalty of all his sulfiects, who had 
discovered such anxious ctmeern fur his safety. 

These gracious expressions abated nothing 
of the vehemence of parliaiiiciitary proceed- 
ings, A hill was introduced for a new test, in 
which popery was denominated idolatry ; and 
all incinhers, who refused this test, were ex- 
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eluded from both houses. The bill passed tba 
eoininons without much opposition; but in 
the upper house the duke moved that an ex- 
ception might be admitted in his favour. With 
great earnestness, and even with tears in his 
eyes, he told them, that he was now to cast 
himself on their kindness, in the greatest con- 
ciern which he could have in the world; and 
ife protested, that whatever his religion might 
he, it should only be a private thinf^ between 
God and his own soul, and never should appear 
ill hifi public conduct, Notwithst.'inding this 
strong effort, in so important a point, he pre- 
vailed only by two voices ; a huflicieut indica- 
tion of the general disposition of the people. 
“ 1 would not have,” said a noble peer, in the 
debate on this hill, so much as a popish man 
or a popish womiin to rcinaiii here ; not so 
much as aapo]^sh dog or a po||>ish hitch: not 
so much as a popish eat to pur or mew %hout 
the king.*’ What is more extraordinary, tlys 
speech met with praise and approbation. 

Eiirouraged by this geiicial fury, the wit- 
nesses went still a step farthtM' in their accusa- 
tions; and though both Oates and Bedloe had 
often declared, that there was no other person 
of distinction, whom they^new to lie con- 
cerned in the plot, they were now so audacious 
as to accuse the queen herself of entering into 
the design against tntSiMife of her husband. 
*l'he eoinmuns, in an address to the king, gave 
eonnteiiance to tiiis $ca^aJo«« accusation ; but 
the lords would not In* prevailed with to join 
in the adrlress. It is here, if any where, that 
we may siis|)Lct the suggestions of^the popSilar 
leaders to have had place. I'hc king, it w.’is 
wfll known, bore lie great affection to bis 
consort; and now, more than evei^ when hi# 
brother aiui heir wjjs so much hated, had rea- 
son to be desirous of issue, which might quiet 
the jealous fears of his people. This very 
hatred, which prevailed against * the duke, 
would iniK'h facilitate, he knew, any ex)>edient 
that coukl be devised for tj^e bxt^^k^NPufHhat 
prince ; and nothing farther seemed requisite 
for the king, than to give way in this {larti- 
cular to the rage and fury of the nation. But 
Charles, notwithstanding all allurements of 
pleasuri% or interest, or safety, had the gene- 
rosity to protect his injured consort: ** They 
think,” said he, 1 have a mind to a new wife, 
but fur all that, 1 will not see an innocent 
woman abused.*’ He iiii mediately ordered 
Oates to be strictly confined, seized his papers, 
and dismissed his serwaiits; and this daring 
informer was obliged to make applications to 
p.*irliaiifent, in order to recover his liberty* 

During this agitation of men*s minds, the 
parlianient gave new attention to the militia; 
a circiuii.st;mre which, even during tihics of 
greatest tranquillity, can never prudently be 
neglected. They passed a bill, l^y which it 
Wtis ciucled, that a regular inilit*a should be 
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kept in arms, during six weeks of the year, 
and a third part of them do duty every fort- 
night of that time. The popular leaders pro- 
bably intended to make use of the general pre- 
judices, and even to turn the arms -of the 
people against the prinee." But Charles re- 
fused his assent to the bill, and told the par- 
liament, that he would nut, were it for half an 
hour, part so far with the power of the sworu: 
but if they would contrive .my other liill for or- 
dering the militia, and still leave it in his power 
to .'is-scmble or dismiss them ;ls he thought 
proper, he would willingly give it the royal 
assent. The coniinims, dissatisfied with this 
negative, though the king had never before 
employed that prerogative, iminediHtely voted 
that all the new levied forees sliould be dis- 
banded. They passcil a bivV, granting money 
for that purpose ; but to show thuir extreme 
jealc; isy of the crown, besides appropriating the 
money by the strictest clauses, they ordered 
it to he paid, not into the excliecpier, hut intt) 
-the chamber of London. The lonls deiimrr*'d 
with regard to so extraordinary a ehuise, which 
threw a violent reflection on the king’s minis- 
ters, and even on himself, and by that means 
the act reiuainec^hi suspense. 

ACCUSATIDN OF DANBY. 

h..- 

1t was no womler, that the pn'sent fcriiirnt 
And credulity of»'<,hv l.ation engaged men of 
infamous character and indigent ciirnnistanees 
to become informers, when persons of rank 
amir* condition could be ti'inpted to give into 
that scandalous practice. Montague, the king’s 
ambassador at Paris, had procured a si at in 
ihe lower house; and without obtaining or 
asking the king’s h'ave, he .suddenly came over 
to Engkand. Charles, suspecting his intention, 
ordered his papers to be seized ; but Montague, 
who foresavv this measure, had taken care to 
secrete one paper, which he immediately laii! 
befofa; r4i7%'{innnse o{. commons. It was a letter 
from the treasurer Dauby, wiitten in the be- 
ginning of the year, during thi' negotiations 
at Nimegiien for the general peace. Montague 
was there directed to make a demand of money 
from France; or, in other words, the King was 
willing secretly to sidl his good oflicc, to 
txrwi.s, contrary to the gener.al interests of the 
confederates, and even to those of his own 
kingdoms. The letter, among other particu- 
lars, contains these^words : “ In ca-»e the eon- 
(titions of peace shall he accepted, the king 
* expects to have six millions of livres a-ycar for 
three years, from the time that this agreement 
shall be signed between his majesty and the 
king of France; because it will probably he 
two or’tliree years before the parliainent will 
be in htimrMir to give him any supplies after 
the makingofany peace with Fra ice ; and the 
Atnhassaflor here has always agreed to that 


sum ; but nut for so long a time.” Danby was 
so unwilling to eiigagt' in this negotiation, that 
the king to satisfy him, subjoined with his 
own hand these words ; “ This letter is writ 
by my order, C. R.” Montague, who re- 
vealed tins secret correspondence, had even 
the baseness to sell his base treachery at a 
high price to the French monarch.*^ 

' HIS IMPEACHMENT. 

The commons were inflamed with this in- 
telligence against Dun by ; and eariyung their 
suspicions farther than tlic truth, they cun- 
eluded, that the king Inad all along acted jii 
c<incert with the French court; and that every 
step, which he had taken in conjunction with 
the allies, had been illusory and ileceilfnl. 
De«irous of getting to the holtoin of so im- 
]>urtant a secret, andlieing pushed by Daiibj’s 
numerous eiieniics, they iinnnali.ilely vaited an 
iin])eachmr)it of higli tieason agftiiist that iiii- 
iiister, anil sent ii)* six articles to the Iiouh* of 
peers. Tlicse articles were. That lie had trai- 
torously c ugrosseil to himself regal power, hy 
giving instructions to his inajestv’s amhassa- 
dois, without the particip.ition of the secre- 
taries of slate, or the privy-council; that he 
had traitorously endeavoured to subvert the 
govcrnmivnt, and iiitroduci* arhitiMry power ; 
and to that curl liad levied and continued an 
army, coiilraiy to act of parliament : that 
he had traitorously ciideavoured to alienate 
the affections of his majt‘sly’s subjects, hy 
negotiating a disadvantageous peace witli 
France, and pmciiring money for that pur- 
pose ; tliat lie was popishly affected, and had 
traitorously roiiccalcd, after he had notice, 
the late liomd and bloody plot, contrived by 
the papists against his majest y*& ])ersuii and go- 
vaTnmvnt ; lliat he had wasti d ihi' king’s trea- 
sure; and that he hatl, by indirect means, ob- 
tained several exorbitant grants from the crown. 

Jt is eertaiii that the treasurer, in giving 
in‘>triic’tions to an ambassador, had exceeded 
the bounds of his ofliee ; and as the genius of 
a monarchy, strictly limited, requik.t's that the 
pniper minister should be answerable for eveyy 
abuse of power, the eominoiis, tliougli they 
here advanced anew pretension, in iglit justify 
thciiiselvcs by the utility, and even necessity of 
it. But ill other respects their charge agairtst 
Danby was very ill grounded. That minister 
made it appear to the house of lords, not only 
that Montague, the informer against him, had 
all along promoted the tnoiioy-ncgutiations with 
France, hut that he himself was ever extremely 
averse to the interests of that crown; which he 
esteemed pernicijuis to his master and to his 
ecjuiitry. The French nation, he .said, had 
alWfays entertained, as he was certainly in- 
formed, the highest contempt, botVi of the 
kiug*A person and guvernniciit. His diligcnce> 
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he added, in tracing and discovering the popish 
plot, was generally known; and if he had 
common sense, not to say common hf)nesty, he 
would surely be anxious to preserve the life of 
a master, by whom he was so much favoured, 
lie had wasted no trciisure, because there was 
no treasure to waste. And though he had 
reason to be grateful for the king^s bounty, he 
had made more moderate acquisitions thaul| 
were generally iina(>iiied, and than fitltcrs in 
his oHiee had often done, even during a shorter 
administration. 

DISSOLUTION OF THF LONG PAR- 
LIAxMENT. 

Tiin house of peers plainly saw, that allow- 
ing all the^'hargf' of the commons to be true, 
DanItvS criine fell not under the statute of 
Edward III.; and though the words, treason 
and traitoronshf, had been carefully inserted 
in several arti<*les, this appellation could not 
change the nature of tilings, or sub ject linn to 
the penalties annexed to that crime. They 
refused, Ihcreroie, to coimnit Dauby upon this 
irregular charge : the commons iti'^i^ted on their 
demand; and a great eonUstw'as likely to arise, 
when the king, who had already seen sulTieient 
instances of the ilkhumonr of the parliannoit, 
thought proper to prorogue them^, This proro- 
gation was soon rtfier followed by a dis<,olutiou 
( lOlb Dec.) — a desperate reiiied> in tbc present 
disposition of tbe :iation. lint tin' disease, it 
must be owned, llie king h.id reason to esteem 
ilesperate. The utmost rage had hccii disco- 
vered by the eonimoiis, on a<*eoiuit of the 
popish plot; and tlieir fury liegaii already to«[ 
jioiiit against the royal family, if not against 
the Ihroie* itself. 'I'iie duke had been struek 
at ill several motions: the treasurer had beeii 
impeached: all supply bad been refused, ex- 
cept on the most disagreeable conditions: 
feai s, jealousies, aiul ant ipatbie?. were every day 
iimUiplying in parliament : and though the 
people were strongly infected with the same 
prejudices, the king hoped, that, by dissolving 
the pvsent cabals, a set of ineii might be 
chosen *inore moderate in their pursuits, and 
i«':^ tainUnl with the virulence of faction. 

ITS ( HARACTER. 

Tims came to a period a parliament, which 
had sittcii during th** whole course of this 
reign, one year excepted. Its conclusion was 
vc‘ry ditferent from its eomineuccmcnt. Being 
elected during the Joy and festivity of the re- 
storation, it consisted almost entirely of roy- 
alists; who were disposed to support the crown 
by all the iiheraliry which the liahits of that 
age would permit. Alarmed by the alliance 
with France, they gradually withdrew their 
conadeiiee from the king; and finding him 


still to persevere in a foreign interest, they 
proceeded to discover symptoms of the most 
rtdractory and most Jealous disposition. The 
popish plot pushed them beyond all bounds of 
moderation ; and before their dissolution, they 
seemed to be treading fast in the footsteps of 
the last long parliament, on whose conduct 
they threw at first such violent blame. In all 
their variations, they had still followed the 
opinions and prejudices of the nation; and ever 
seemed to be more governed by humour and 
party-views than by public interest, and more 
by public interest than by any corrupt or 
private infiuence. 

During the sitting of the parliament, and 
after its prorogation and dissolution, the triats 
of the pretended criminals were carrried on, 
and the coiiit^^f Judicature, places which, if 
possihlf^ oii^htto he kept more pure fn>in in-. 
Justice than even national ^assemblies them- 
selves, were strongly uifected with the ^same 
party-rage and bigoted prcjudic<*s. Coh^Inati, 
the most obnoxious of the conspirators, was 
first brought to his trial. His letters were 
produced against him. They contained, as he 
himself confessed, much indiscretion ; hut 
unless so far as it is illegal to be a zealous 
catholic, they seemed tt^irove nothing eriini- 
nal, much lcs»s IrcMsonahle, against him. O.ites 
and Ilcdloc depc ^ that he had received 
a commission, signed li^Pthc superior of (he 
Jesuits, to he pap;^^ |c\;ijj"tary of state, and 
bad (onsented to tMb poisoning, shooting, and 
stabbing of the king: be had even, aecording 
to Oates's deposition, advanced a guinea to 
promote those bloody piirposfs. 1’hese wild 
stories were confounded with the projects con- 
tained ill his letters; and Coj|^inan rce^ved 
seiitcT#e of death. The sentence was sooit 
after executed upon him,*** lie suffered with 
calmness and constancy, and to the last per- 
sisted in the strongest jirotustations of his 
iiiiioceiice. 

• •AVI)- • 

TRIAL Olf I RELAND. 

Coif.vian's execution was succeeded Iw the 
trial of father Inland, who, it is pretended, 
had^ signed, together with fifty Jesuits, the 
great resolution of murdering the king. Grow 
and Fickering, who had undertaken to shoot 
him, were tried at the .same time. The only 
witnesses against the prisoners were still Oates 
and lledloe. Ireland ailirtned, that he was in 
Staffordshire all the month of August 1|St, a 
time when Oates’s evitlence made him iii 
lamdon. He proved his assertion by 
eviden<*e, and would have proved it by un- 
dmihtcd, had he not, most initiuitously, Ivcen 
debarred, while in pri.son, from .all use of 
pen, ink, and paper, and denied the liberty of 
sending for witnesses. All these men, before 
their arraignmeut, were conTlcmued in tlw 
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opinion of the judges, Jury, and spectators; j 
and to be a Jesuit, or even a catholic, was of 
iUelf a sudicieiit proof of guilt. The chief 
justice,'^ in particular, gave sanction to all the 
narrow prejudices and bigoted fury of the po- 
pulace. Instead of being counsel for the pri- 
soners, as his office required, he ])leaded the 
cauiic against them, brow-heat their witnesses, 
and on cvciy occasion represented their guilt 
as certain and uiicontrovertcd. He even went 
so far as puhlickly to affirm, that the papists 
had not tlie same principles which protestapts 
have, and therefore were not entitled t«» that 
coiiiinun vrcdcnce^ which the principles and 
l^ractices of the latter call for. And when the 
Jury brought in their verdict against the pri- 
soners, he said, “ You ha\c done, gentlemen, 
like very good sulycets, ani,*^very good cliris- 
liaiis, that i-s to say, like very good^ profjestants ; 
and iiiueh ^ood may their 30,000 masses 
do f iiein alluding to the masses by which 

Pickering was to be rewarded for murdering 
the king. All these unhappy men went to 
execution, protesting their innocence — a' cir- 
cumstance which made no impression on 
the spectators. The opinion, that the Jesuits 
Allowed of lies and nieiital reservations, for 
promoting a goud^cause, was at this tunc 
so universally received, that no credit was 
given to testimony deli* .ed cither hy that 
order, or by any of tiieir disciples, it was for- 
gotten, that all tl^, (gusk'' 4 )irators engaged in 
.he gunpowder treason, afid Garnet, the Jesuit, 
among the rest, had freely on the scailold 
made confession of their guilt. 

IG 79 . Though Bedhie had given information 
of Godfrey’s murder, he .still remained a single* 
cvqiencc agapist the persons accused j and all 
the allurciiuMits of profit and honour iiad not 
hithcito tempted ajjy one to confirm the tes- 
timony of th.it informer. At la.st means were 
found to ^■om}Ile1e the legal evidence. One 
Prance, a hilvcrunitli, and a catholic, had been 
accusccl hjfjykr^W of being an accoinfjice in 
the murder; and upon his denial had been 
throw n into prison, loaded with heavy irons, 
and confined to the coiidciniicd bole, a place 
cold, dark, and full of nastiness. Such rigours 
were supposed to I'c exercised by orders, from 
tVie secret cominiticc of lords, particularly 
Shaftesbury and Biickinglinni ; who, in exa- 
inining the prisoners, usually einpln} ed (as it 
IS said, and indeed sufficiently proved) thicat- 
eiiings and promises, rigour and indulgence, 
and«every art, under pretence of extorting the 
truth from them. Prance had not courage to 
f^ist, hut confessed himself an accomplice in 
Godfrey’s inurdor. Being asked concerning tlie 
plot, he also thought proper to Im* acquainted 
with it, eunveyed .some iiitelligeuce to the 
council. Among other absurd circumsiances, 
he said, that one Le Fevre bought a second- 
UiuiA swoiu of' him; because he knew not, as 


he said, what times were at hand : and Prance 
expressing some concern for poor tradesineu, 
if such times came ; Le Fevre replied, that it 
would be better for tradesmen, if the catholic 
religion were restored : and particularly, that 
there would be more church work for silver- 
smiths. All this information, with regard to 
the plot, as well as the murder of (Jodfrey, 
Prance solemnly retracted, both before the 
king*and the secret coin 11 lit tec ; but being 
again thrown into prison, he was induced, by 
new terrors and new sutferiiigs, to confirm his 
first iuforinatiun, and was now produced as a 
sufficient c\ idciice. 

Hill, Green, and Bi'rry, were tried for God- 
frey’s murder; all of them men of low stations. 
Hill was servant to a physician: the other two 
belonged to the popish chajiel a\ Somerset- 
house. it is neeillcss to run over all the par- 
ticulars of a long trial : it will be sufficient to 
say, that Bedloe's evidence and Prance’s were, 
in many circumstances, totally irreconcilable; 
that both of them laboured under unsurniuiint- 
ablc difficulties, not to say gross absurdiiies, 
and that they were invalidated hy contrary 
evidence, which is altogether conviiieing. But 
all was ill Vciin- the }>nsoncrs were eondemned 
and executed (Feb. 21 & 2H.) 7'hey all denied 
their guilt at their execution ; and as Berry 
died a protestaiit, this circumstance was re- 
gal ded as very coiisidcrahh* ; but, instead of 
its giving some check to the general credulity 
of the people, nu‘n were only .surprised, that 
a protestaiit could be induced at his death, to 
persist in so manifest a falsehood. 

NEW ELECTIONS. 

As the army could neither be kept up, nor 
di.sbanded, without money, the king, how little 
hopes soever he could entertain of more com- 
pliance, found hi nisei f obliged to summon a 
new parliament. The blood, already shed on 
account of the popish plot, instead of satiating 
the people, served only as an incentive to their 
fury; and each conviiiion of a criminal was 
hitherto regarded as a new proof of ths^se hor 
rible designs imputed to the papists. This 
election is perhaps the first in England, which, 
since the coniincnccincnt of the inunarchy, 
had been carried on by a violent c'oiitest be- 
tween the parties, and where the eourt inte- 
rested itself, to a high degree, 111 the choice of 
the iiat ioiial repn*scfitatives. But all its cffiirts 
were fruitless, in opposition to the torrent of 
prejudices which prevailed. Ueligioii, liberty, 
property, even tbe lives of men, were, now 
supposed to be at stake; and no security, it 
was thought, except in a vigilant parlianierit, 
could be found against the impious and hlooiiy 
conspirators. Were there any part of the 
nation to which the ferment, occasioned by 
the popish plot, had not as yet propagated 
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itself; the new elections, by interesting the 
whole people in public concerns, tended to 
ditfuse it into the remotest corner; and the 
consternation universally excited, proved an 
excellent engine for influencing the electors. 
All the zealots of the former parliament were 
re-chosen : new one's were added ; the presby- 
teriaiis in particular, being transported with 
the most inveterate antipathy against popery, 
were very active and very successful iri^the 
elections. That parly, it is said, first began at 
this time the abuse of splitting their freeholds, 
in onler to multiply votes and electors. By 
accounts which came from every part of Eng- 
land, it was concluded, that the new repre- 
bcntalives would, if possible, exceed the old in 
their refractory opposiliun to the court, and 
furious perseffntioii of the catholics. 

The king was alarmed, when he saw so 
dreadful a tempest arise from such small and 
niiaccountahle beginnings, liis life, if Oates 
and Hcdloe's iiiformalioti were true, had been 
aimed at by the catholics: even the duke's was 
in danger: the higher, therefore, the rage 
iiioiiiited against popein, tlie more shoidd the 
nation have been reconciled to these priiKTs, 
ill Mlioin, it apjiearetl, the church of Rome rc- 
poseil no confidcucc. Hut there is a sophistry, 
winch attends all the passions; especially those 
into which the populace enter. •>lcii gave 
credit to the inforiners, so far as conccrnc*d the 
guilt of the catholics. But they still retained 
their old siispicioiis, that these religionists 
were secretly favoured by the king, and had 
oljt allied the most entire ascendant over his 
brother. Cliarh's had too niiicli penetration 
not to see the .langcp, to which the sueccssioii, 
and even his cvm ctou ii and dignity, now stood 
exposed. A numerous party, he found, was 
loriiied against him; on the one hand com- 
posed of a populace, so credulous from pre- 
judice, so blinded with religious antipathy, as 
implicitly to believe the most palpable ah- 
SLirriitics; and conducted, on the other hand, 
by leaders so little scruiiulous, as to endeavour, 
by encouraging perjury, subornation, lies, ini- 
posturcs^ind even by shedding iimocenl blood, 
J:o gratify*thcir own furious amliitioii, and sub- 
vert all legal authoiity. Roused from -his 
lethargy by so imminent a peril, he began to 
exert that vigour of mind, of wliicli, on great 
•occasions, he was not deslitule; and without 
<]uitiing in appearance his usual fai-ilily of 
temper, he collected an industry, lirmucss, 
and vigihince, of which Vie was believed altoge- 
ther incapable. These qualities, joined to dex- 
terity and prudence, conducted him happily 
through the many shoaU which surrounded 
him; and he was at last able to make the 
storm fall on the Vieads of those who had 
hlindly raised, or artfully conducted it. 

One chhit step, wliieh the king took, to- 
wards gratify ing and appeasing his people and 


parliament, was desiring the duke to withtiraw 
beyond sea, that no farther suspicion might 
remain of the influence of popish counsels. 
The duke readily complied ; but fiiM required 
an order for that purpose, signed by the king, 
lest his absenting himself should be interpreted 
as a proof of fear or of guilt. He also desired 
that his brother should satisfy him, as well as 
ihe public, by a declaration of the illegitimacy 
of the duke of Monmouth. 

• DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 

James duke of Monmouth was the king’s 
natural son by Lucy Walters, and born ainiut 
ten years before the restoration. He pos- * 
sessed all the qualities which couhl engage the 
afiectioiis of tht^upulace ; a distinguished 
valour, a^ble address, a thoughtless ge- 
nerosity, a graceful person. • He rosg still 
higher in the public favour, by reason of Plie 
universal hatred to which the duke, on ac- 
count of his religion, was ex]»ose(l. Muu- 
itnmtirs capacity was mean ; his temper pliant : 
.so that, notwithstanding liis great popnlarity, 
he Viad never been dangerous, had he not 
imphcilly resigned himself to tVie guidance of 
Shaft esViury, a man of siic^a restles.s tenqier, 
.such subtle wit, and such ahiindoncd prin- 
ciples. I'hat daring ^liiieian had flattered 
Monmouth with the liofies succeeding to the 
crown. The story of ^ gjoy^ract of marriage, 
passed between the ivUig and Monnioutirs 
mother, and secretly kept in a certain black 
box, had been industriously spread abroati^ and 
was greedily received by tlie intiltitude. As 
•lie horrors of po]»cry still pressed harder on 
then!, they might he induced, either to ado^t 
that fii’tittn, a.s they had already done many 
others more incredible, or^to commit open 
violation on the right of succession. And it 
would not he diflicult, it was hoped, to per- 
suade the king, who was extremely fond *>f 
his son, to give him the nrciii^-eucfi^ahove a 
brother, who, by liis in4firu(lent bigotry, had 
involved him in .such inextricable ditBculties. 
But Charles, in order to cut off all such expec- 
tations, as well as to remove the duke's appre- 
heusio^is, took earc, in full council, to make 
a declaration of Monnioutirs illegitimacy, and 
to deny all ]M‘oiiiise of marriage with his mother. 
The duke being gratified in so reasonable a 
request, willingly complied with the king's de- 
sire, and retired to Brussels. 

NEW PARLIAMENT. March C. 

But the king soon found, that, notwit h- 
stamling this precaution, notwithstanding his 
concurrence in the ])rosecutiun of tlij,- )U)pish 
plot, notwithstanding the zeal which lie ex- 
pressed, and even at this time exercised against 
the catholics, he had nowise bbt .lined the 
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confidence of his parliament. Thu rufractoiy 
humour of the lower house appeared in the 
first ste|> which they took upon their assem- 
bling.' It had ever been usual for the commons, 
ill the election of their speaker, to consult the 
incliiiatioiis of the sovereign, and even the 
long parliament in 1641 had nut thought proper 
to depart from so established a custom. The 
king now desiivd that the choice should faH 
on sir Thomas Meres- hut Se}niour, speaker 
to the last parliament, was instantly called to 
the chair, by a vote which seemed uiianiipous. 
The king, when Seymour was prcst^iited to 
him for his approliatiuii, rejected him, and or- 
dered the cummons to proceed to a new choice. 
A great flame was excited, 'i'iie eoniinons 
maintained, that the king's approbation was 
merely a matter of forin,^i-Nnd that he could 
iMd, without giving a reason, rej^‘ct t^iesjicaker 
chosen: the kihg, that since he had t hi* power 
uf'rejecting, he might, if he pleased, keep the 
reason in his own breast. As the question had 
never before been started, it might seem dif- 
fieiilt to find principles, ujum which it could 
be decided.'''* By way of compromise, it was 
agreed to set aside both e.andidates. Gregory, 
a lawyer, was I'hosen; and the election was 
ratified by the kiii^. It has eversinee been nn- 
dei*stood that the choice of the speaker lic» in 
the house ; but that tjp'' iiig retains the power 
of rejecting any person tlisagreeable to him. 

r 

DANBV'S IM^KACIIMKNT. 

SisYMOUR was dt'cincd a great enemy to 
II an by ; and^it was the iiitluciK-e of that no- 
bleman, as coiniiioiily supposed, whic'b iuiJ 
t^ngaged tl^e king to enter into liiis ilUtinied 
controversy with llieeommons. impeach- 

ment therefore of Danby was, on that account 
the sooner revived; and it was maintained by 
the conmioiHi, that iiotwitbstanding the inter- 
vening dissolution, every part of that proeeed- 
ing stoc^Ui^i «4ke same condition in »'hich it 
bad been left by the bist parliament — a preteii- 
feion which, though unusual, seems tacitly to 
bave, been yielded (hem. The king bad lyf»forc- 
bainl h.’d the preeaiitiori to grant a jiardoii to 
Dardiy ; and in order to screen the ch^ucidlor 
from all attacks by the commons, he had taken 
.he great seal into his own hands, and had 
bimself atfixed it to the parchment, lie told 
the parliament, that, :is llaiihy had acted in 
«very thing by his orders, he was in no respect 
cwminal : that his pardon, however, he would 
insist upon ; and if it should he found any wise 
^'*defective in form, hi, would renew it again 
ainl again, till it should be rendered entirely 
complete ; but that he was resolved to deprive 
him of «dl employments, and to remove him 
from court. 

The commons were nowise satisfied with 
this concession. They ]>rctetided, that no 


pardon of the crown could be pleaded in bar 
of ail impeachment by the coinnions. The 
prerogative of mercy had hitherto been under- 
stood to he altogetiier unlimited in the king; 
and this ]»reteiisioii of the commons, it must 
be confessed, was entirely new. It was how- 
ever not unsuitable to the genius of a luo- 
nareliy strictly limited; where the king’s 
ministers arc supposed to be for ever uecouiit- 
ablip to iiHtioiial assenihiies, even for such 
abuses of power as tliev may commit by orders 
from tbeir master, 'fbe present emergence, 
while the nation w:is so highly iuflanied, was 
the proper time for pu^^hing siieli popular 
claims; and the commons failed not to avail 
themselves of this advantage. 'I'liey still in- 
sisted on the impeaehment of llanhy. 'I'he 
peers in compliance with them, ‘dcparli d from 
their former scruples, and ordered llanhy lu 
lie taken into custody. D.uihy abseoiulcd. 
The coiiiiiious passed a hiil, appointing liini 
to sum nder himself before a certain day, or 
in default of it, attainting him. A hill had 
passed the upper liouse, luitigal iiig the |•(■M:dly 
to b: *shi lit ; hi 

the peers thought proper lo yield ti> the mo- 
leiicc of the eommons, and the bill of attainder 
was carried. Hather than nmlergosueb seveie 
penalties, Danby appearcil, and waus imme- 
diately co^nmitted to the 'l ower. 

BOlMSll IM.OT. 

Wnii.r. a protc'^taiit nobleman met vitb 
•uch violent prosecution, it was not likely that 
the catbolii'S would be overlooked by the zea- 
lous commons. The credit of the popish plot 
still stood upon tlie oaths of a few iiifauioiis 
witnesses. 'J'bougb such iniiiierise preparations 
were suppO'icd to have been made in the very 
bowels of the kingdom, no traces of tbcin, 
after the most rigorous inquiry, h.ul as yet 
appeared. Though so many (liousaiids, both 
abroad and at^ home, had been engaged in ilie 
dreadful secret; neither hope, nor fc.ir, nor 
remorse, nor levity, nor suspicions, nor private 
resentment, had engaged any one ho coiifirin 
the evidence. Though the catho’iics, part'^- 
cuhiily ihv, Jesuits, were represented as guilty 
of the tilmost indiscri tion, insomuch that they 
talked of the king's murder as common news, 
and wrote of it in plain terms by the comnioM 
post ; yet, among the great number of letters 
seized, no one eontaiiicd any part of so com- 
plicated a conspiracy. Though the informers 
pretended that, even after they had resolved to 
betray the secret, many tn^asmiahle comitiih- 
sious and papers had passed through their 
hands; they had Hot had the precaution to 
keep any one of them, in order lo fortify their 
evidence. But all these difiiculties, and a 
thousand more, were not found too hard of 
digestion by the nalioii and pai liaineiit The 
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prosecutnm and farther discovery of the plot | 
were still the ohjec.-t of g:eneral eonoerii. The j 
coinnioiis voted, that if the kin^ should cotne 
to an untimely end, they would revenue his 
death upon the papists; not rettectiiiff that 
this sect were not hi« only enemies. They 
promised rewards to new discoverers ; not con* 
(lideriiifr the danger, which they incurred, of 
granting brihes to perjury. They made Hedloc 
a preseift of .'iOO pounds, and particularly re- 
commended the care of his safety to the duke 
of Monmouth. C'olonel Saekville, a member, 
having in a private company, spoken uppro- 
briously of those who athnned that there was 
any plot, was ex])ellc<l the house. l‘he peers 
gave power to their committees to send for 
and examine such as would maintaiti the in> 
iiocence of rtiose who had been condemned for 
the plot. A pamphlet having been published 
to discredit the informers, and tt» vindicate the 
catholic h)rds in the 'I'ower, these lords were 
required to discover the author, and thereby 
to expose their own adsocate to prosecution. 
And both houses cotieurred in rem-wiiig the 
former vote, that the papists had undoubtedly 
entered into a horrid and trcasonalde con- 
Kpiraey against the king, the state, and the 
protestant religion. 

It must he owned that this extn'me >iolence, 
in prosecution of so absurd an ini^iostiire, <lis- 
graecs the noble cause of lilierty, in wirudi the 
parliament was engaged. We may even con- 
<*lnde fiorn such impatieru'C t»f contradiction, 
that file prosecutors tlii'in^'clves retained a 
secret oiis)»icion that the gi'iicral hclu’f was 
hut ill- grounded. The ptditic ians among (lu’in 
were afraiil to let in light, li ht it niiglit put 
an end to so useful a delusion: the weaker 
and less dislionest party took care^ by tnruiiig 
their eyes aniJc, not sec a truth, so opposite 
ty those furioui passions, by which they were 
actuatf'd, and in which they were dctcrnuiied 
obstinately to persevere. 

Sir William Temple had l-itcly been recalled 
from his foreign employments; and the king, 
who, after the removal of Danby, bad no one 
with wliHiii he cotild so niiu-h as discourse with 
^freedom of public alfairs, w'as resolved, upon 
Coventry's dismission, to make him one df his 
secretaries of state. But that philosophical 
patriot, too little interested for the intrigues 
•of a court, too full of spleen and delicacy for 
fhe noisy turbulence of ptqnilar assemblies, 
was alarmed at the universal discontents and 
jealousies which prevailed, and was deter- 
mined to make his retreat, as s<»on as possible, 
fn>m a scene which threatened such confusion. 
Meanwhile, he could not refuse the conlidcnce 
with which Ins master honoured him; and he 
resolved to employ it to the public servieci 
He represented to the king, that, as the jea- 
lousies of the nation were extreme, it was ue- 
t'Cbsaiy to cure them by some new remedy, 


and to restore that mutii.il confidence, so re- 
piisite fo( the safety both of king and people: 
that to refuse every thing to the parliament 
n their present disposition, or to yield every 
hiiig, was equally dangerous to the coustitu* 
.inn, as well as to public tranquillity: that if 
the king would introduce into his eouiieils such 
lieu as enjoyed the confidence of his people, 
fewer concessions would probably be required ; 
or if unrc'asonable dem;ind.s were made, the 
king, under the sanction of such counsellors, 
might be enabled, with the greater safety, to 
refuse them: and that the heads of the po 
polar party, being gralilied witli the king'.s 
favour, would proliably abate of tliat violence 
by which they endeavoured at present to pajT 
court to the multitude. 

• .NEW COUNCIL. 

• 

Tup. king assented to these reasons; an^ in 
concert with I’eniph', he laid the plan of a 
new privy-council, without whose advice he 
derlared himself determined for the future to 
take no measure of importance. This council 
was to consist of thirty persons, and was never 
lo<‘xc<cd that number. J^ifteeii of the chief 
ottieciN of the crown wcuT* to be continued, 
who, it was siqiposcd, would adhere to the 
king, and, in case - •'J^aiiy extnMiiity, oppose 
the exorhitaiiees of f.ictiiSi. The other half 
of th<* council was t«#l^ tf'^mposed, either of 
men of character, detached from the court, or 
of those who possessed (diief credit in both 
liouses. And the king, in (illin«:iip the {tames 
of his new council, was well pleased to find 
|*(hat tlie members, in land and ofiices, pos- 
sessed to the amount or:bU),(hiO iwnnds aye tr ; 
a sum itearly ecm-il to the whole property of 
thelioiisc of commons, agagist whose violence 
the new council was intended as a harrier to 
the throne.’® • 

This experiment was tried, and seemed at 
fir'll tp give, some satisfaction to •public, 
'fhe earl of Essex, a nrtdeinan of the popular 
party, son of that lord Capel who had been 
beheaded a little after the late king, was 
created treasurer in the room of Danby; the 
earl •f Siinderlaiui, a man of intrigue and 
ea]»aeity, was made secretary of state: viscount 
Halifax, a fine g(*niiis, ])ossessed of learning, 
eloquence, industry, but subject to inquietude 
and fond of refinements, was admitted into the 
council. These three, together with Temple, 
who often joined them, though he kept himself 
more detached from public business, forme^ 
a kind of cahinet council, from which au 
affairs received their first digestion. Sluiftes- 
bury was inaile pre.sident of the council, con- 
trary to the advice of Temple, who foretold 
the consequence of admitting a man of so 
dangerous a character into any part of the 
public administration. 
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As Temple foresaw, it happened. Sliaftes* 
bur}', HiuUu^ that ho possessed uo mure than 
the appearance of court -favour, was resolved 
still to adhere to the popular party, hy whose 
attachment he enjoyed an undisputed supe- 
riority in the lower house, and possess d j^reat 
jnthn nee in the other. 'J'he very appearance 
of eoiiit-favour, empty as it was, tended to 
rendfU' him more dangerous. His partisans^ 
observin'^ the progress wiiieh he had already 
made, hoped that he would soon acquire the 
entire aseendaiit; and he constantly liattered 
them, that if they persisted in their purpose, 
the king, from iiididence, and neeessity, and 
fondness for Monmouth, would at la^t he iu- 
'dueed, even at the expeiiee of his brothers 
right, to make them evei*y eoncession. 

Besides, the antipathy to '^^^yipcry, as well as 
jealous}' of the king and duke, had ttikeii too 
fast possession of men's minds, to lx.* remove*! 
by * 1 ) Icebh; a remedy as this new oonncil pro- 
jiM'fed by Teinj>l<*. The eonimons. soon after 
the estaiilishinent of that eoiiricil, proee<*ded 
BO far as to vote unanimously, “ 'J'liat the duke 
itf York's being a papist, and the hopes *)f his 
(‘*)tiiing to the erown, had given the highest 
c<»unreiiance to the present eonspiraeics and 
designs of the papist? against the king and the 
protestant religion." It was expt'ted that 
a bill for exeindiiig l^m the throne would 
soon he brought it*. To prevent this hold 
measure, the king eptict\;ted some limitations, 
which he proposed to foe pariiaineiit. Ht* 
introduced his plan by the following gra* ious 
expressions: “ And to show you that, while 
you are doiiig''your parts, iny thoughts hav** 
not bc«*n misemployed, but tliat it i.s iny eon-' 
Bt^pt carefo^lo every tiling that may jireserve 
your religion, and secure it for the fiiture in 
ail events, 1 have crinimaiided my lord chan- 
cellor to mention several partieuiars, which, 

J hope, will he an eviil«*nee that, in all things 
which concern tin* public security, 1 shall not 
follow yojy^eal, but lead it.” 

LIMITATIONS on a POPISH SUCCESSOR. 

The limitations project ed were of the iit- 
«liost importance, and dejirived the sneyessor 
f the chief hianclies of royalty. A iiif'tliod 
ytas there chalked out, hy which the nation, on 
every new reign, could be ensured of having a 
parliaitietii, which the. king should not, for a 
eertnin time., have it in his power to dissolve, 
in *jaseof a popish successtir, the prince was to 
forh'it the right of ctmlerriiigaiiy cecleslastiral 
Jlrefermeiits : no member of the privy council, 
no judge of the common law, or in chancery, 
was to he put in or di'.j>lac«*d but by consent 
of parliament: and the same precaution was 
ext^uided to the military part of the govern- 
ment; to the lord lieutenants and deputy 
Jieateiiantf of (he counties, and to all officers of 


the navy. The chancellor, of himself, added. 

It is hard to invent another restraint; con- 
sidering how much the revenue will depend 
upon the consent of parliament, and how im- 
possible it is to Triise money without suuh con- 
sent. Hut yet, if any thing else can occur to 
the wisdom of parliament, which may farther 
secure religion and liberty agaiiista ptjpish suc- 
•essor, wirliout defe.'iting the right of succession 
itself* his maji'sty will readily consent t*» it.*’ 

It is remarkahle that, when these limitations 
were first l.ii*l before the conindl, Sbaftesliury 
anil Temple were the only iiiotiiix’i's who ar- 
gued agaiii-^t them. Tlie n'asons which they 
employed wim-** di.imeti ieally oppo''iit(\ Shaft es- 
hury*s opini*)ii was, that the restraints were 
insuiheient ; and that nothing but the total 
exclusion of the fluke could gi'Je a ]»roper 
.security to the kingdom, 'reiiiple, on the 
jth*‘r h:iiid, (hongbl tliat the restraints were 
so rigorous as ev*‘n to .>iil)vert the constitution ; 
.'Old that sliat'kles, put upon a po[Msh successor, 
would not allerwards he easily east off hy a 
>testaii(. It is eertain that the duke was 
treuicly alarmed wh*:u he heard of this step 
taken bv the king, .tnd tb.it lit* was better 
pl<*ased even with the bill *>f e\«‘lusion itself, 
wbi<‘b, he thought, In reason of its violence 
aiifl injustice, ('ould never possilily he <*arried 
into excciitign. There is also reason to believe 
that the king woiihl not, have gone so far, had 
he iu)t expecte*l, I'lom the extreme lury ol the 
eoninmns, th.it his concessions would he re- 
je*>t<'d, and that the blame of not forming a 
rea$oiml)le acconiinodat ion would by that 
means lie entirely at their door, 

BILL OF EXCLUSION. 

It s*)on appeared that Charles had enter- 
tained a just o[)iiiion of the dispositions iif the 
house. So iiiueh w«‘re the eomiiioiis actuated 
hy the cabals of Shaft «*sbuiy and other nial- 
eonteiits; such viol* nt antipathy prevailed 
again.st popery, that the king's concessions, 
thfiiigh much tiiofe important than could 
reasfuialily have been expected, werednot eiii- 
hraecfl. A bill was brought in for the xotal, 
exclusion of the duke from the crown of Eng- 
land and Ireland. It was there declared, 
that the soveieignty of these kingdoms, upon 
the king’s ileath or resignation, sluniid de- • 
volve to tin* persfui next in succf'ssion after 
the ilukc; tliat all acts of royalty which tlmt 
prince slmiild afterwards perform, should not 
only be void, but b<* deeme*! treason; that if 
he so much as eiitere*! any of these dominions, 
he should he deemed guilty of the same of- 
fend'; and that nil wlio supported his title 
should be punished as rebels and t**aitorA. 
I'liis important hill, which implied baiiish- 
nieiit as well as exclusifin, passed the lower 
house by a tiiajfirity of seventy-nine. 
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'rhe cninmoiis were not so wholly (Miiployeil sioii'; were still wanting to render il complete, 
about the exelusioti-bill as to overUxik all other ami preveiA all evasion or delay from ministers 
securities to liberty. The eouutiy party, dur- and judges. The act of haimit corpus^ whieh 
iiijf all the last parliament, had much exi-laimed passed this session, served these purposes. By 
against the bribery and rorruptionof the mem- this act it was prohibited to send any one to a 
hers ; and the same reproach had been renewed piisoii beyond sea. No Jndj^c, under severe 
against the present parliament. An iiKpnry penalties, must refuse to any prisoner a writ 
was made into a complaint which was so dan- of habeas corpus^ by which the {faoler was 
perous to the honour of that sissemhly, Jiiut uirected to prodiu’e in court the body of tlie 
very little foundation was found for it. Sir jirisoner (whence the writ has its name), and 
Stephen Fox, who was the paymaster, con- to certify the cause of his detainer and iinpri- 
fessed to the house that nine members received sonihciit. If the gaol lie within twenty miles 
pensions to the amount of three thousand four of the Jud^e, the writ must he obeyed in three 
liiindred pounds; and after a ri|:;;oroU'i im|uiry days; ami so pioportioiiably for {greater dis- 
hy a secret coiiiiiiittee, eij^ht more peuwioiicrs taiices; ever} prihoiier must he iiiiUctcd the • 
were discovered. A sum also, about twelve fir**! term after his eoiumitment, and brought 
thousand poupds, h.ad been <K*c:\si<mally pveii to trial in the suh^liiciit t< rin. And no man, 
or lent to others. The writers of th;it a*^e after bein^ enbii^ed by older of court, can , 
pretend lh:it (Miffurd and Danby bad adopted he reeomAittffd for the sanie»oircnce. This 
opposite maxims with rejjard to pecuiiiarv in- law seems necessary for the prote<*lftn •of 
tliienee. 'File former endeavoured to "^aiii the liberty in a mixetl moiiareby ; and as il has A)t 
leaders and orators of the house, and deemed place in any other form of ffovernnient, this 
the others of no ccmsecpicnce. The latter eoiisidt^ration .done may induee us to j»refer 
thought it suflicic'iit to j;ain a maiority, how- our present c‘onstitiition to all olhtcrs. It 
ever composed. It is likely tliat the means, must, however, he eonfesst^d, that there is some 
rather than the intention, were wantinjj to difficulty to rcconeile with sueh extreme liberty 
both these ministers. the full secairity and the ftr^ular police of a 

Pensions and bribes, though it he difficult state, espec ially the police of peal cities. It 
entirely to exclude them, are danjJitM'ous expc- may also he doubted whetlier the low state of 
dients for j»;overument; and caiiiiTit be too the public revenue in lf^i>» ircriod, and of the 
carefully {guarded a|;ainst, nor too vehemently military power, clhl iioj^ still icmler some dis- 
decried, by every one who has a repfard to the cretionary authority iiipthe cfowu necessary to 
virtue and liberty of a nation. The innuence, the support of ":overu merit, 
however, whieb the crown acquires from tlie. Dunns; these zealous ctl’orts ft»r the pryteo- 
disposal of places, honours, ami iireferuu'nis, tioii of liberty, m> complaisaiiee l^ir the eftiwn 
is to he estcenuvl of a different nature. Tliis \yts discovc'red by thi«. j>arliameut. 'Fhc kiu*'*s 
engine of power may become too forrible, hut revenue lay under great tlehts ami aiiticipr^ 
it eatinot alti'get her he abolished, without the lions; tl^'sc hranehes granted in the ^ejR 
total destniefi<»n of monarehy, and even of all and IbTO wc?i* ready to expire: and the 

regular authority. But the eommoiis at tliis fleet was represented by the ’king as in great 
liiifc were so jealous of tin* crown, that they decay and disorder. But the comigons, instead 
brought ill a hill, which was twice re;ul, ex- of being affected by these distresses of the 
eluding from the lower house all who possessed crown, trusted chiefly to them for ptissit^ the 
any lurrative office. exclusiofi-hill, and for puyisbiMgaiid clisplaciiig 

The standing army, and the king’s guards, all the ministers who were obnoxious to them, 
were by the eommoiis voted tt> be illegal: a They were thcrefoie in no baste to relieve the 
new prelelision it must be eonfessed ; but ne- king; ami giew only the more assuming on 
c^ssary ft»r the full security of liberty and a account of his cuinplaiiits and uneasiness, 
.jtnited constitution. .lealou^ however, of the army, they granted 

the. same sum of ‘itUkOflO pounds, which had 

HABEAS CORPUS BILL. disbanding it by the last par- 

liament ; though the v<jte, by reason of the 
Arditrakv imprisonment is a gricvanc* subsequent prorogation and dissolution, joined 
which, in some degree, has place almost in to some scruples of the lords, bad not been 
every government, except in that of Great carried into an iiet. This money was a]ipro- 
Britaiii ; and our ab^solutc seeunty froinit we priated by very strict clauses; but the eomiiions4i 
owe chiefly to the present parliament, a ineri* insisted not, as formerly, upon its being paid 
which makes some atonement for the faction into the chamber of London, 
and violence into which their prejudices had. The impeachment of the five popisji lords 
ill other* particulars, betrayed them. The in the Tower, with tliat of the earl of Paiihy, 
great charter had laid the foundation of this was carried on with vigour. The power of this 
valuable part of liberty; the petition of right minister, and his credit with th^ king, ren- 
had renewed and extended it ; but sonic provi- dcred him extremely obnoxious to the popular 
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leaders i and the rominoiis hoju'd (hat, if h*? 
wcii'c |>u*»hetl t«» «‘xtreniity, lit: would '.jeohli'^ed, 
in c d('r to Justify his own conduct, to lay 
open the whole intri^’ue of the Frerieh alliance, 
which they suspected to contain a secret of 
the most ilan«;erous nature. The kinj^, on his 
part, a|»])n?heuRive of the same consequences, 
and desirous to protect his minister, who was 
l)c<*onie criminal mcrtdy by obeying orders, 
employed his whole interest to siqtport the 
validity of that pardon which had been granted 
him. The lords appointed a day for the'<‘xa- 
lui nation of the question, and agreed to hear 
counsel on both sides: blit the cominons would 
f. not submit their pretensions to the discussion 
of argument and inquiry. They voted, that 
whoever should presume, wjtliout their leave, 
to inainlaiii before the house of peers the 
validity of Dipiby’s j^ardon, tlioiltd be ae- 
eopntc'd a tietrayer of the liberties of the 
Kii.glish commons. And they made a deinaiiii, 
that the bishops, whom they knew to be de- 
voted to the court, should be removed, not 
only when the trial of the earl should coni- 
nience, hut aUo when the validity of his par- 
don 'ihoiild he discussed. 

The bishops l)^.’ore the reformation had 
alw.ays enjoyed a stat in parliament: but so 
far were they ancient Iv from regarding that 
dignity as a prl\ il«^ge,^at they affected rath<*r 
to form a separate or^er in tlie state, inde- 
pendent of the civil ‘ni:?gistrate, and aceount- 
able only to the pope and to their own order. 
Hy t^ie eoiistitntioiis, liowoer, of C’larcndon, 
enacted during the reign of Henry II. they 
were obliged to give their presence in parlia- 
ment ; but as the canon law prohibited them 
floiii assisting in eajiilal trials, tlie.?’ were al- 
lowed ill such eases the priv/.lege of absenting 
themselves. A practice, which wjts at first 
voluntary, became afterwards a ride; and cii 
the earl of Strafford's trial, the bishops, who 
would gladly have attended, and who were no 
loiicer TRJlind by tl^e canon law, wiere yet 
obliged to withdraw. It had been usual for 
them to enter a protest, asserting their right 
to sit; and this pro((*st, being considered as a 
mere form, was always admitted and disre- 
garded. But here was started a new qiiestioii 
of no small importance. The commons, who 
were now enabled, by the violence of the people 
and the necessities of the crown, to make new 
acquisitions of powers and privileges, insisted 
that the bishops had no more title to vote in 
tHe question of the earl's pardon than in the 
l^mpeaehment itself. The bishojis a'iserted that 
the pardon was merely a preliminary ; and 
that, neither by the canon law nor the prac- 
tice of parliament, were they ever obliged, in 
capital cases, to withdraw till the very com- 
mencement of the trial itself. If their ^seiice 
was consideTcd as a privilege, wliich was its 
real origin, it depended on their own choice, 


liow far they would insist upon it. If regarded 
as a dimunition of their right of peerage, such 
unfavourable custuiiis ought never to he ex- 
tended beyond the very eiroumstance esta- 
blished by them ; and all arguments, from a 
pretended parity of reason, were in that case 
of little or no authority. 

PRpROGATION AND DISSOLUTION OF 
THE PARLIAMENT. Juljf 10. 

Thk house of lords was sf> iiiueli infliieneed 
by thehc reasons, that they admitted the 
bishops’ right to vote, ♦vheii tlie validity of 
the pardon slioidd he exatiiiiied. Tlic eorn- 
mous insisted still on their withdrawing; and 
(hu.s a qu.irrel being eommeneeil between the 
two houses, the king, who expected nothing 
hut fresh instances of vioh*iiee from tliis par- 
liament, began to entertain thong his of laying 
hold of so favourabl(‘ a pretence, and of (iiiish- 
iiig th«‘ session by a prorogation. While in 
this disposition, he was alarmed with sudden 
iiilelligeiice, that the house of eoiniiions was 
lireparmg a renionst ranee, in order to intlanir 
the imiion still farther upon the favourite 
topic's of the plot and of popery. He hastened, 
(hen‘fbre, to exeenu* his intention, even with- 
out eoiisulting his new (‘onneil, by who.sn 
advice heTiiid promisiul to regulate his whole 
eoiiduel. And thus were disappointed all the 
projects of the nudeontenl^, who were ex- 
tremely 1 ‘iiraged at this vigi»rous measure of 
the king’s. Shaft e.slniry publicly threatened 
that he would have the head of whoever had 
advised it. The parliament was soon after 
dii>.solved without adviee ofeouiiril ; and writs 
were i'..sued for a new parliament. I he king 
wiLs willing to try every means whieh gave a 
prospect of more eompUaiiee in Ids subjects; 
and, in case 0 ** failure, the blame, he hop’d, 
would lie on those whose obstinacy forced him 
to extremities. 

TRIAI- AND EXECUTION OF THE FIVE 
JESUITS. j 

P*UT, even during the recess of parliament^ 
there was no interruption to the prosecution 
of the cdlholics accused of the plot; the king 
found himself obliged to give way to this popu- 
lar fury. WhitAjhread, provincial of the Jesuits, 
Fenwic, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of 
them of the same order, were first brought to 
their trial. Besides Oate.s and Bedloe, Dug- 
dale, it new witness, appeared ag:iinst the pri- 
soners. This man had been steward to lord 
Aston, and though poor, possessed a character 
somewhat more reputable than the other two 
but his account of the intended massacres and 
assassinations was equally monstrous and in 
credible. He even asserted that 200,000 pa- 
pists in England were ready to take armi. 
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riic prisoners proved, by sixteen witnesses 
from St. Omers, students, and most of them 
yonngf men of family, that Oates was in that 
seminary at the time when he swore that he 
was in London : hut as they were cathulirs, and 
disciples of the Jesuits, their testimony, both 
with the judges and jury, was totally disre- 
garded. Even the reception which they met 
with in court was full of outrage and mockery. 
Owe of tliein saying th.it Oates always dlni- 
tinued at St. Omers, if he could helic've 
his senses ; You papists,” said the chief jus- 
tice, “are taught not ti* believe your senses.” 
It must he confessed that Oates, in opposition 
to the students of St. Omers, found means to 
bring evMl<*nce of his having been at that time 
in London: but this evidenee, though it had, 
at that lime, The ap))ear:ui< e of some solidits, 
was afterwards diseo\ered, when Oates liiniself 
was tried for perjury, to he altogetlier deceit- 
ful. In order farther to discredit that witness, 
the Jesuits pro\e(l, by umlouhted testimony, 
that he had periured hiiusi If in father Ireland's 
trial, whom tiny showed to have been in Staf- 
fordshire at the \(*rv time when Oates swore 
th.it he was committing treason in London. 
Hut all these pleas avjiiled them MOtliing 
against the general prejudices. The} reei’ived 
sentence of death; and were exeeuh'd, per- 
sisting to their l.ist breath in tlie inoft* solemn, 
earnest, and deliberate, though disregarded, 
mote stations of their innoceiue. 

The next trial w.is that of L.uigliorne, an 
eminent lawyer, hy whom all the coiu'eriis of 
the Jesuits were managed. O.iles ami ISedloe 
swore, that all the pajial eoimnlssioiis, liy which 
the chief ollice- in Engl.md were tilled with 
catliolii’S, pas‘*ed through his hands. When 
vi'i'diel was gi\t*ii against the prisoner, the 
.spectators expressed thfir saiage joy hy loud 
acejamations. So high indeed li.ad the popu- 
lar r;ige mounted, that the witnesses for this 
unhappy man. on approaching the court, were 
almost torn in pieces hy the rahhlc; one in 
particular wa.s bruised to such .a degn’c sis to 
put his life in dangi*r: and another, a woman, 
declared tlkit, unless the eourt could atford her 
pj;oteetiou,%he durst not give v\ iileiice • hut as 
the judges could go no farther than promiseto 
punish such as should do her any injury, the 
prisoner hiinstdf had the humanity to wave 
Iser testimony. 

So far the informers had proceeded with suc- 
cess: their .accusation was hitiicrto eijuivalent 
to a senteiicc of death, ’’l he first check which 
they received was on tlie trial of sir (ieorge 
Wakenian, the queen's phvsician, whom they 
accused of .ill inltiition to poison tin* king. It 
WHS a strong ciicumstaiiee in favour of Wak' 
man, th.'it Oates, in his first inrormatioii belioi 
the council, had accused him only upon hea' 
*ay: and when asked by the chancellor, whe- 
iber he had any thing farther to charge him 


with ? he added, ** God forbid I should say any 
thing agaiiAt sir George; for 1 know nothing 
more against him.** On the trial he gave posi- 
tive evidence of the prisoner’s guilt. There 
were many other circumstances which favoured 
Wakem.an: but what chiefly contributed to his 
acquitUil, was the connexion of his cause with 
th.it of the queen, whom no one, even during 
tile highest prejudices of the times, could sin- 
cerely believe guilty. The great importance 
•f ihe trial made men recollect themselves, 
and m-call that good sense and humanity which 
.ecnu‘d, during some lime, to have ahaiidoned 
he nation. The child justice himself, who had 
hitherto favoured the witnesses, exaggerated 
the plot, and railed against the prisoners, was 
observed to be con^ileralily mollified, Jind to 
give a fai'our.ible^fiiarge to the jury. Oates 
lid Hcdlo#li:i(i the a>snriii.ce to atback him to 
bis face, and even to accuse him t f partltili^ 
before the couiieil. Tlie whole party, who h;^ 
formerly much extolled his conduct, now made 
him the ohiect of their rc-icntuient. Wake- 
iiianN acquittal was indeed a .sensihle inortifi- 
c.ition to the furious prosecutors of the plot, 
and fixed an iiidelihh* stain upon the witnesses, 
15ui Wakeman, after h(‘ rei^xercd his liberty, 
timhiig hiiiraelf exposed to such inveterate cii- 
iiity, and being threatened with farther prose- 
tilions, thought it pri.-%'nt^o retire heyoiiil 
sea: and his flight was interpreted as a proof 
of guilt, by those whij^vwitivstill resolved to 
persist in the belief of the conspiracy, 

STATE OF AFFAIRS IN SlOTLANli. 

•The great discontents in England, and the 
refractory disposition of the parliament, drew 
the atteutfim of Scottish covenanters, and 
g.ive Iheiii a prospect of soinejtimc putting an 
id to those oppressions, under whi'-h they had 
so long laboured. It w.'is suspeefed to have 
been the policy of Lauderdale and his associ- 
ates to push these unhappy men to ext?itmties, 
and force them into rcbfllioii, with a view of 
reaping profit from the forfeitures and at- 
tainders which would ensue upon it. But the 
covenanters, aware of this polic}', had hitherto 
forhoriiu all acts of hostility; and that tyran- 
nical minister h.ad failed of his purpose. An 
incident at last happened, which biought on 
an insurrection in that count r}'. 

The covenanters were iiiiich enraged against 
Sharpe, the primate, whom they considered as 
an apostate from their piiuciples, and whom 
they experienced to be an unrelenting iH*r- 
secutor of all tho.se who dissented from the 
established worship. He had an oflicer under 
him, one Carmichael, no less zealous than 
himself against conventicles, and who'by bis 
violent firosecutions had rendered himself eit- 
tremely obnoxious to the fanatics. A comfxiny 
of these had way-laid him on tho road near 
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St. Andrews (3rd May), with an intention, if 
not of killing him, at least of chqstisin^ him 
so severely as would afterwards render him 
more cautious in persecuting: the non>eoii- 
forniists.*7 While looking out for their prey, 
they were surprised at seeing: the archbishop's 
coach pass by ; and they immediately inter- 
preted (his incident as a declaration of the se- 
cret purpose of providence a»:aiiist him. Bht 
when they observed that almost all his servants, 
by some accident, were absent, they no longrer 
doubted, but heaven had here delivered, their 
capital enemy into their hands. Without far- 
ther deliberation, they fell upon hinii dnig:^ed 
him from his coach ; lore him from the arms 
of his daughter, who interposed with cries and 
tears; and pierced him wiUi redoubled wounds, 
left him dead on the spot,, and immediately 
dispersed tbcMiiselvcs. <, 

Tfc.’s atrocious action served the ministry 
aji a pretenec hir a more violent persecution 
against the fanatics, on whom, without dis- 
tinction, tliey threw the ^nilt of those furious 
assassins. It is indeed certain, that the niurder 
of Sharpe had excited an universal Joy atiioii^^ 
the covenanters, and that their blind zeal had 
often led them, i*i their hooks aiul seimons, 
to praise and reooniinend the assassination of 
theii enemi(»s, whom they considered as the 
enemies of all true j^ly atnl g:odiiness. Tlie 
Mories of Jael and Siscra, of Ehnd and Ejclon, 
resounded fronxoJUL^f* pulpit. Tlie oHicits 
quartered in the wcjJT, received more strict 
orders to find out and disperse all conventicles; 
ancf.for thajt reason the covenanters, instead 
of meeting in small bodies, were uhli!>:ed to 
celebrate their worship in numerous assem- 
/dies, and t > bring: arms for their security. At 
Rutherj^len, a small borop^h neal Glasgow, 
they openly set forth a deidaration ag^aiust 
prelacy; and in the market-place burned 
several acts* of parliament and acts of cotinetl, 
which hail established that mode of eeclesias- 
tical«g:<|i(eriimeiit, and h.ad prf)l**hited eoiiveii- 
tides. For this insliit on the supreme autho- 
rity, they purposely chose the i>.9th f»f May, 
the anniversary of the restoration; and pre- 
viously exting:uished the bonfires which hail 
been kindled for that solemnity. ,, 

Captain Graham, afterwards viscount Dun- 
dee, an active and enterprising officer, a(- 
taeked a great conventicle upon Loudeii-hill, 
and was repulsed with the loss of thirty men, 
7 he covenanters, finding that they were un- 
Y'arily involved in such deep guilt, were en- 
gaged to persevere, and to seek, from their 
^ valour and fortune alone, for that indemnity, 
which the severity of the government left 
them no hopes of ever being able otherwise 
to obtain. They pushed on to Glasgow; and 
though at first repulsed, they afterwards 
made themselves masters of that city; dis- 
possessed Ae established clergy; and issued 


proelamatioiis, in which tht*y declared that 
they fought against the king’s supremacy, 
against popery and prelacy, and against a 
popish successor. 

BATTLE OF BOTHWEL-BRIDGE. 

How accidental soever this in*«urreclion 
might appear, there is reason to suspect that 
6or.ie great men, in eomhinatioir with the 
popular leaders in England, bail secretly in- 
stigated the eoveuanters to proceed to such 
extremities, and hoped for the same effects 
that had forty years bef.ire ensued from the 
disorders in Scotland. The king also, appre- 
hensive of like consequences, immediately dis- 
patched thither Monmouth with a small body 
of English eavalry. That noblcinati joined to 
these troops the Scottish guards, and some 
regiments of militi.a, levied from the well- 
affected counties; and with great celerity 
marched in quest of the rebels. They had 
taken post near Bolhwel-castle, b<;tweeii Ha- 
milton and Glasgow ; where there was no ac- 
cess to ♦hem hut over a bridge, whiefi a smail 
body was able to defend against the king's 
forces. Ihey showed Judgment in the choice 
of their post; hut discovered neither Judg- 
ment nor valour in any other step of their 
eoiidiK't. , No nobility and few gentry had 
Joineil them: the clergy were in reality tli« 
generals; and the whole army never exceeded 
HOOO met). Monmouth attacked the bridge; 
and the body of reliels who defended it, main- 
tained their post as long as their atniiiunition 
lasted. When (hi*y sent for more, they re- 
ceived orders to quit their ground, and to retire 
backwards. This imprudent measure oeeii- 
sioned an immediate defeat of the (‘oveiianters, 
Monmouth passed the bridge without oppo- 
sition, and dri'w up his forces opposite to Jth« 
«*iieniy. His cannon alone put them to rout 
About 7 fit) fell in the pursuit; for properl) 
speaking tluTe was no action. Twelve hundrec 
were taken prisoners; and were treated h) 
Monmouth with a humanity which they haii 
never experienced in their own eii intrymeii. 
Such of them as would promise to' live peaep- 
ably were dismissed. About thn;e hundred, 
who were so obstinate as to refuse this eas) 
eonditioii, were shipped for Barhadues; hut 
nil fort innately perished in the voyage. Twii 
of their eliTgy were hanged. Monmouth was 
of a generous dispo<.ition ; and besides aiinec 
at popularity in Scotland. 'J'he king inlendet 
to intrust the government of that kingdom it 
his hands. He had married a Scottish lady 
heir of a great family, and allied to all tb« 
chief nobility. And Lauderdale, us he wai 
now declining in his parts, and was much de 
cayed in his memory, began to lose with Iht 
king that influence which he had maintainei 
during so many years ; notwithstanding th< 
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(•IfortA of lii4 tumierous enemies both in Scot- 
land fiid Kn^land^ and TiotwitUstaiidin^ the 
many violent and tyrannical actions of which 
he had been guilty. Even at present he re- 
tained so much influence as to poison all the 
good intentions which the king either f>f him- 
self, or hy Monmouth^s suggestion, had formed 
with regard to Seoiland. An act of indemnity 
was granted ; but Lauderdale took care that it 
should he so worded as rather to afford •pro- 
tection to himself and his associates, than to 
the unhappy covenanters. And though orders 


were given to connive theiiceforwards at all 
convcntic|es, he found means, under a variety 
of pretences, to elude the execution of them. 
It must he owned however, to his oraise, that 
he was the chief person, who, by his counsel, 
occasioned the expeditious march of the forces 
and the prompt orders given to Monmouth ; 
and thereby disappointed all the expectations 
g;)f the English malcontents, who, reflecting on 
the disposition of men’s minds in both king- 
doms, had entertained groat hopes from the 
progress of the Scottish insurrection. 
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CHAITER LXVIJI. 

Slate of Parties. — Slate of the nfinistry. — Meal-Ttth Plot — Whig and Tory. — A new Parlia- 
ment. — Violence of the Commons. — Exclusion Hill. — Arguments for and against the Ex- 
clusion. — Exclusion Bill rejected. — Trim of St^gjford — his Execution. — Violence tf the 
Commons. — Dissolution of the Parliament. — New Parliament at Oxford.-^Eitzhurviss 
Case.^ Parliament dissolved. — Victory of the Royalists, 


STATE OF PARTIES. 

T he king*, observing that the whole nation 
concurred at first in the belief and pro- 
secution of the popish plot, livid found it neces- 
sary for his ownr‘5afety, to pretenfl, infill public 
spo^efies and transactions, an entire belief and 
aeliuies<*ence in that famous absurdity, and by 
this artifice he had eluded the violent and 
irresistible torrent of the people. W.hen a 
little time and recollection, as well as the exe- 
entiun of the ]iret ended <‘onspiritorR, had some- 
what moderated the general fury, he was now 
enabled to form A/Vonsiderahle party, devoted 
to the interests oV the crown, and determined 
to oppose the pretensions of the malcontents. 

In every sueh as that of 

England, the bulk of the nation will always 
incline to preservl**ilfe ttntiro frame of the con- 
stitution ; but according to the various pre- 
iiidi^es, interecti, and disfiositioris of men, 
some will ev# r attach themselves with more 
passion to the n gal, others to the popular, 
part of the government. Though the king; 
iVter his re^oration, hiid endea\ oured to aboli^h 
the distinction of parties, a.ud h.ad chosen his 
ministers from among all denoiiiiiiations; no 
sooner had he lost his popularity, and exposed 
himself to gtmeral jealousy, than he found it 
necessary to court the old cavalier party, and 
to YjrfitWse them full compensation ♦for th.at 
neglect of which thread hitherto coin]>lHined. 
I'he present emergence made it still more ne- 
cessar}' for him to apply for their support ; and 
there were many circumst.'mees which deter- 
mined them, at this time, to fly to ths assist- 
ance of the crown, and to the protection of 
the royal family. 

A party, strongly attached to monarchy, 
will naturally be jealous of the right of sue- 
Gessiun, by which alone they believe stability 
th be preserved in the government, and a 
, barrier fixed against the encroachments of po- 
pular assemblies. The project, openly em- 
braced, of excluding the duke, appeared to that 
party a dangerous innovation: and the design, 
secretly projected, of advancing Monmouth, 
made them apprehensive lest the iriconvetiieD- 
cics of a dis^Duted succession, should be propa- 


gated to all posterity. While the jealous lovers 
of liberty maintained, that a king, wlio.se title 
depended on the parliament, would naturally 
l>e more attentive to the interests, at least to 
the humour.s, of the people; tfie passionate 
admirers of monarchy considered all depend- 
ence as a dt‘gradati(>ii of kingly government, 
and a great step towanls the cstahlishriieut of 
a commonwealth of England. 

Hut though his niiion with the political 
royalists brought great accession of forc't* to 
the king, he derived n»> less support from the 
confederacy, which h»‘ had, at this time, tin* 
adflress to form with the chiir<‘h of England. 
He represented t<» th(‘ ecclesiastics the gre.at 
niiinhcr of preshy tcri:ius and other sectarie.s, 
who had eidered into the popular party; the 
encouragement aiul favtiur which they met 
with; the loudness t>f their cries with regard 
to pf)perv and arbitrary power. And he made 
the established clergy and their adherents ap- 
prehend, that the old scheme ft>r the abolition 
of prelacy as well as monarchy wa.s revived, 
and that the same miseries and oppressions 
awaited them, to which, during the civil wars 
and usurpations, they bad so long been ex- 
posed. 

The memory also of those dismal tiipcs 
united many iudiffereiit and iinjiartial persons 
to the crown, and begat a dread lest the tseal 
for liberty should engraft itself on fanaticism, 
and should once more kindle a civil war in the 
kingdom. Had not the king still retained the 
prerogative of dissolving the parliament, there 
was indeed re.i8on to apprehend the i’enewal of 
all' the pn'tensioTis and violences which had 
ushered in the last commotions* The one 
period appeared an exact counterpart to the 
other: but still discerning judges could pera 
ceive, both in the spirit of the parties and in 
the genius of the prince, a material difference; 
by means of which Charles was enabled at last, 
though with the imminent peril of liberty, to 
preserve the peace of the nation. 

The cry against popery was loud; but it 
proceeded less from religious than from party 
zeal, in those who propagated, and. even in 
th(jse who adopted it. The spirit of eiithu- 
siasni had occasioned so much mischief, and 
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had been so successfully exploded, that it was 
not possible, by any artifice, again to revive 
and support it. Cant had been ridiculed, 
hypocrisy detected ; the pretensions to a more 
thorough reformation, and to greater purity, 
had become suspicious ; and instead of deno- 
minating themselves the godly party, the 
appellation affected at the beginning of the 
civil wars, the present patriots were content 
with calling themselves the good and honest 
party;* a sure prognostic that their measures 
were not to Ije so furious, nor their pretensions 
so exorbitant. 

The king too, though not endowed with the 
intf'grity and strict principles of his father, was 
happy in a more amiable manner, and mure 
popular address. Far from being distant, 
stately, or reserved, he had not a grain of pride 
or vanity in his whole composition but was 
the most affable, best bred man alive. He 
treated his subjects like noblemen, like gen- 
tlemen, like freemen ; not like vassals or boors. 
His professions were plausible, bis whole be- 
haviour engaging;, so that he won upon the 
hearts, even while he lost the good opinion, of 
his subjects, and often balanced their judgment 
of things by their personal inclination.^ In 
his public conduct likewise, though be had 
sometimes embraced measures dangerous to 
the liiierty and religion of his pe^vple, he had 
never been found to persevere obstinately in 
lh<'m, but ha<l alwiiys returned into that path, 
wbieb their united oinnion b<‘eiiied to point 
out to him. And upon the whole, it appeared 
to many cruel, and even iniquitous, to remark 
too rigorously the failings of a prince, who dis- 
covered so much facility in correcting his 
errors, and so much lenity in pardoning the 
uffcticcs committed against himself. 

. STATE OF THE MINISTRY. 

The general affection borne the king ap- 
peared signally about this time. He fell sick 
at ^Vindsor ; and had two or three fits of a 
fever, so violent as made his life be thought in 
danger. eA general consternation seized all 
ranks of /hen, increased by the apprehensions 
entertained of his successor. In the present 
disposition of meirs minds, the king’s death, 
to use an expression of sir William Temple,"*^ 
jvas regarded as the end of the world. The 
malcontents, it was feared, would proceed to 
extremities, and immediately kindle a civil war 
:n the kingdom. Either tiieir entire success, 
or entire failure, or even the balance and con- 
test of parties, spumed all of them events 
equally fatal. The king’s chief counsellors 
therefore, Essex, Halifax, and Sunderland, 
who stood on bad terms with Shaftesbury 
and the popular party, advised him to send 
secretly for the duke, that in case of any sinis- 
ter accident, that prince might be ready to 


assert his right against the opposition which he 
was likel# to meet with. When the duke ar- 
rived (2nd Sept.), he found his brother out of 
danger ; and it was agreed to conceal the in- 
vitation which he had received. His journey, 
however, was attended with important con- 
sequences. He prevailed on the king to dis- 
grace Monmouth, whose projects were now 
known and avowed; to deprive him of his 
command in the army y and to send him beyond 
sea. He himself returned to Brussels; but 
in^de a short stay in that place. He obtained 
leave to retire to Scotland, under ptetence 
still of quieting the apprehensions of the Eng- 
lish nation; but in reality with a view of se- 
curing that kingdom in bis interest. 

Though Essex jjnd Halifax had concurred in 
the resolution inviting over the duke, they 
soon foit^d, ^bat they had not obtained his* 
confidence, and that even tffc king, while he 
made use of their service, had no sincere rt^ard 
for their persons. Essex in disgust resigned 
till* treasury : Halifax retired to his country- 
seat* Temple, despairing of any accommo. 
dation among such enraged parties, withdrew 
almost entirely to his books and his gardens. 
The king wlio changed ministers as well as 
measures with great iiidinl^enec, bestowed at 
this time his ehirf conliden^ on Hyde, Sun- 
derland, and liodo'/’^in.C Hyde succeeded 
Essex ill the treasury. ^ 

All the king's niiiwttwm^^as well as himself, 
were extremely avers? to the meeting of the 
new pariiauu'iit, which they expected to find as 
refractory as any of the precedi^ig, TbJ elec- 
tions had gone mostly in favour of the country 
|<^arty. The terrors of the plot had still a mighty 
influence over the populace; aisd the* appre- 
hension# of the ^luke s bigoted principles and 
arbitrary character weighed, with men of sense 
and reflection. I'be king therefore resolved to 
prorogue the parliament, that 4ie might try, 
whether time would allay those humours, 
which, » by every other expedient, Iwiabad in 
vain attempted to mollify. In this measure he 
did not expect the concurrence of his council 
He knew that those popular leaders, whom he 
admitted, would /enlousy oppose a resolution, 
whieliydiseoncertt'd all their schemes ; and that 
the royalists would nut dare, by supporting it, 
to expose tliemselvcs to the vengeance of the 
parliament, when it should be assembled. 
'Fhese reasons obliged him to take this step 
entirely of himself ; and he only declared bis 
resolution in council. It is remarkable, tlwit, 
though the king had made professiuii never to 
embrace any measure without the advice eff 
these counsellors, he had often broken that 
resolution, and had been necessitated, in afi'airs 
of the greatest consequence, to control their 
opinion. Many of them in disgust threw up 
about this time, particularly lord Russel, the 
most popular man in the nation* as well from 
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U»e mlldiHRS ami of his character, as 

I'roiii his :(calo«is attachinnit to the r^li^ioii aiul 
liberties of his coiuitry. Thoui^h carried into 
some excesses, his intentions were eviTcsleeuied 
tiprii^ht ; and bcinf?h(*ir to the^Tcatest fortune 
in tiie kiii^^dom, as well ns void of ambition, 
men helu ved that iiothiiij; but the last neet's- 
sity could ever enj^agie him to embrace any 
desjicrate measures. Sh;»ftesbur\ , who was, iiif 
most psiriicul.irs, of an opposite character, was 
removed by the king from the olliee of presi- 
<lent of the eouiieil ; and the earl of Kadnoc, a 
man who possessi*d whim>^ierd talents and sple- 
netic viilues, w.is .substituted in bis pla»e. 

MRAL-TlUi I'LOT 

Ir was tbe favour and eonMtcnariee of tbc 
parli nnent, wbi<*li bad ehietly eneouvag:<’d the 
inmou^' of plot*!'; but tbe nation bad gotten 
so ^’mcb into tliat vein of credulity, and every 
iiei cssitous vilhiin was so iimch incited by the 
siu s ess ol O.itcsand lledhn*, that, even during 
tlie ]»roro‘:,ilion, the people were not allowed 
to remain in trampiiliity. 'I'here was one 
Dangerficltl vbo had be . In ‘d ■ 

tbc h.ind for crinyi's, t ransporti'd, wliippc'd, 
pilloried four tini^ff, tined for cheats, outlawed 
lor felony, eonvi<,^*<'d of coinhig, exposed to all 
tbe public infamy* .vhidi. tbc laws could niHict 
on tbe b.isest andY’iosx shameful enormitic'S. 
'('lie credulity of l^^e ji^oph*, and the humour 
of the times, {‘iiahled evAi this man to heeoiiie 
a person of (‘oust qiienee. lie was the author 
of a Aew ineident, called the Ah-al-tuh plnt^ 
from ihi’ plaef where some jiapcis relating to 
it, were found. The bottom ol this alVair it is% 
d^'liciiU, an(l not vei v ni.it enal, to discover. 
It only appears, that Daiigi rticid, uilj.er pre- 
tence of betr.iyiiig the eoii'-pirai’ic'* of llie 
pifsbyterians, bad been countenanced by some 
(.'atbolics of aojidition, and bad even been ad- 
mit led to tbc duke’s jMcscncc and tbe king’s: 
and under prcic*iice <d' revealing new 

popish plots, he had ohCained access tu Shaftes- 
bury and some of the popular leaders. Which 
side lie intended to cheat, is uneerlain; or 
wiled her be did not rather inc:m to cluMt both; 
but he soon found that tlic belief of the nation 
was more open to a pojnsli tliaii a presbyteriaii 
plot; and be resolved to strike in with Ibc 
prevailing bumoiir. Though no weight could 
b<! laid on bis testimony, great clamour was 
raised; as if tbc court, by way of retaliation, 
lia^l iiiteiuled to load the presbyterians with 
the guilt of a false conspiracy. It must be 
Confessed that the present period by the pre- 
valence and suspicion of such mean and ig- 
tmidc arts on all sides, throws a great stain on 
the British annals. 

One of the (most innocent artiliees, practised 
by party men* at this time, was the additional 
ceremony, p^fiiip, and expeiiee, with which a 


pope-burning was celebrated in London (17th 
of Nov.): the spectacle served to entertain, 
and amuse, and inflame, the populace. The 
duke of Monmouth likewise came over without 
leave, and made a triumphant procession 
through many parts of the kingdom ; extremely 
care.sscd and admired by the people. All these 
arts Hcemed lequisitelo support the general 
pivjudiees, during the long interval of parlia- 
nienl-. (ireat cMuleavours were also used to 
ohiaiij lh(* king’s consent for the meeting of 
that asseinhlv. Seventeen peers presented u 
petition to this purjiose. Many of the corpo- 
rations imitaled the example IGHO. Not- 

withstanding sev«‘ral marks «d‘ displeasure, and 
even a nu'iiaeing ])rochiination from the king, 
pditioiis came from all parts, earnestly insist- 
ing on a session of parliament. ♦Tlie danger 
of poper), and (he terrors of the plot, were 
never forgotten in any of llu‘se addresses. 

WHIG AND TOItV. 

TiJivn;i;ruot;s jietitioniiig was one of the ehii f 
artifices by vvltieli the nialeontents in the last 
reign had altai'kisl th<‘ crown; and though tbe 
manner of subscribing and dtdlvenng petitions 
was now somewhat regulated by ael of par- 
liament, th«* thing itself still remained; and 
was an adi)i^irahli‘ expidient for infesting 1 be 
court, for spreadingdiseontent, and for uniting 
the nation in :in\ popnl.ir < lamour. As tlie 
king found no l.ivv, by whieli be could puriisb 
those importnnafe, and, as be declin'd them, 
iindiitifiil Milieitatioiis, be was obliged to en- 
counter tliem by popul.ir applications of a 
contrary teiuleiii’y. Wherever the ebiirch ainl 
court party pievai!t;d, addn‘>i .es vvt're framed, 
eontaiiiiiig expressions of tin. highest reganl 
to bis majesty, tlic most entire acijuiesccnee 
in bis wisdom, tbc most dutiful submission t( 
his prerogative, and the deeptst uhhorrcnvv h 
those who ernleavoured to eiieroadi upon it, 
by prescribing to bim any lime for assiunbling 
tbe parliaiiK’iit. Thus tbe nation came to be 
disfinguisbed into petitioners and ahhorrors. 
Tact ions indeed were at this time lyitretnely 
animated against each other. Tlic vei^y names, 
b} vyhirh eaeli party dcnominaliMl its aiitago-*" 
iiist, discover the virulence and rancour wbieb 
prevailed. For besides petitioner and abhorrer, 
appellations which were soon forgotten, this 
year is remaikahle for being the epoch of the' 
well-known epithets of Wiiiu and Tory, by 
whieli, and sometimes without any material 
diHeretiee, this island has been so long divided. 
The court party reproached their antagonists 
with their alTiriity to the fanatical coiiventielei*s 
ill Scotland, who were known by the name o' 
Whigs: the country party found a reseinhlanee 
between the courtiers and tbe popish banditti 
in Iroiand, to whom the appellation of Tory 
was affixed. And after this tnanner, these 
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foolish terms of reproaoh canu* into public and 
general use; and even at present seem not 
nearer their end than when th»‘y were first 
invented. 

The kingf used every art to encourage his 
partisans, and to reconcile the people to his 
govenimeut. He persevered in the great zeal 
which he affected against jMipery. He even 
allowed several priests to be put to death, for 
no other crime than their having njorived 
ordirs in the Uoiiiish (‘liurch. it is singular, 
that one of thinn, e.illcil blvaiis, was playing 
at 1 muis, when the warraid for ininiediate exe- 
cution was notified to him he swore, that he 
would play out ins set first. C harles, with the 
same view of actpiiriug popularity, formed an 
alliance with iSjiain, and also offered an alliance 
to Holland '.•hut (he Jiutch, (errified with the 
great power of Prance, and seeing little re- 
source in a t'onijiry so distracted as Fatglaiid, 
dccliiK'd acceptance. He had smit far the 
dnkc from Scotland, hut desired tiim to return, 
when tln‘ time of asscmhliug tlie jiailiaiiiciit 
hegau to approach. 

It was ol great eonscfjuein'c to the popular 
party, while tin* meeting ol parliament de- 
pended on the king's will, to keep the l-ov, 
whose o|>eralions are perpetual, intircU on 
tiieir side. 'I'lie shcritis of f^ondon h^v their 
olfiee return the juries : it had been lunal lor 
^he mayor to nominate one sheriil Iw dunking 
to him ; aii<l the commoti-hall had ever withont 
dispute confirmed the mayor’s choice. Sir 
kohert Clayton, the mayor, appointed one who 
w.is not aeceptahle to ilie ])opular party: the 
(‘ominon-hall rejected him ; and llerhel and 
('ornibh, two independents, and repuhltcaiis, 
and of eonsc(;uenec deeply cngagetl with the 
nialeoiitents, were ehosen by a fnajorify of 
Voices. In spite of all remoiist ramies and op- 
positl(>ii, the cirizt'ijs pcrsisteil in their choice; 
ami the court parly was obliged for the present 
to aet|nic.sce. 

Juries however w»*re not so partial in the 
c‘ity ; but that reason and jnsliei', even when the 
popisli plot was in (piestion, could sometimes 
prevail. The earl of Castleiiiaine, husband tt> 
the dutches of Cleveland, was accpiitted alioiil 
ti^ns lime (?3rd June), though accused^ by 
Oates and Dangerficld of an iiiteiition to ass:is- 
sniatu the king. .Sir Thomas Gascoigne, a very 
aged gentleman in the north, being accused by- 
two servants, whom he had disinisseil for dis- 
honesty, received a like verdir t. These trials 
were great blows to the plot, which now beg.'ui 
to stagger, in the jiidginent of most men, ex- 
cept those who were entirely devoted to the 
country party. But in order still to keep alive 
the zeal against popery, the earl of Shaftesbury 
appeared in West minster-hall, atlemled by the 
earl of Huntingdon, the lords Russel, Caven- 
di'.b, Gray, Brandon, sir Heuiy Caverly, sir 
Cilbi rL fierrard, sir William Cooper, and other 
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persons of distinction, and presi nted to the 
grand ju^^ of Middlesex reasons for indicting 
the duke of York as a popish recusant. While 
the juiy were deliberating on this extraordinary 
presentment, the chief justice sent for them, 
ariil suddenly, even somewh.it irregularly, dis- 
missed them. Shaftesbury however obtained 
the end for which he had undertaken this bold 
^measure: he showed to all his follower^ the 
desperate resolution which he bad embraced, 
never to admit of any accommodation orcion- 
poi^itioii with the duke. By such daring con- 
duct he g ivi; them assurance, that be was inlly 
d< terinincil not to desert their cause ; and he 
engaged them to a like devoted perseverance^ 
ill all the measures which he should suggest to 
them. 

A IgE\\i P.\RLrAMEN .[;. 0.7. 21. 

• 

As the kingdom was regularly and op^ily 
divided into two zealous parlies, it was not dif- 
ficult for the king to know that the iiiajority 
of till* new hou.sc ol commons was engaged in 
interests opposite the court: but that lie 
might leave no t'\))edieul untried, which could 
compi.se the imliappy dil^renccs among bis 
subjects, he rt solved, at afltr a long in- 
terval, to assemble the pa^iament. In bts 
speech, he told them Uial fee scver.i! jiroro- 
galions which he had been very art- 

vantag(‘ous to his nei;^l^>i 4 r^, and very usehil 
to himself: that he h:ffl einpiow d that interval 
ill pcrfcf'ting with the crown of Spain an al- 
lianoe, which had often been desired by fJl'iner 
p.irliauients, and which, be doubl'd not, i^ould 
^»e extremely agreeable to them ; that, in order 
to give w(>ight to this measure, ayd reilder^ 
benclici;iIito Christendom, it was necessary to 
avoid ail doiiiestTc dis.sentiuns, and to unite 
themselves firmly in the same views and pur- 
poses: that he was determined th;^t nothing on 
his part should be wanting to such a salutary 
end; and providcil the suceession w ^<» pre- 
herved ill its due and h;^il course, he would 
concur in any expedient for the security of the 
protestant religion: that tht' farther examina- 
tion ol the ])opi>)h plot and the punishment of 
the crinrinals were requisite for the safety both 
of king^and kingdom : and after recommending 
to them tlie necessity of providing, by some 
supplies, for the safety of Tangiers, he pro- 
ceeded in these words : ** But that which i value 
above all the treasure in the world, and whii'b 
I am sure will give us greater strength and 
reputation both at home and abroad than any 
treasure can do, is a perfect union among our-€ 
selves. Nothing but this can re.stnre the king- 
dom to that strength and vigour which it seems 
to have lost, and raise us again to that eoiisi- 
deralion which England hatli irsually po’ssessed. 
All Europe have their eye.s U|M)n this assembly, 
and think their own hajqnness and misery, as 
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well as ours, will depend upon it. lt‘ we should 
be so unhappy as to fall into misunderstanding's 
among^ ourselves to that degree as would render 
our friendship unsafe to trust to, it will not he 
wondered at, if our neighbours should begin to 
take new resolutions, and perhaps such as may 
be fatal to us. Let us therefore take care that 
we do not gratify our enemies, and discourage 
our friends, by any unseasonable disputes. 
any such do happen, the world will see that it 
is no fault of mine : for I have done all that it 
wjis possible for ino to do, to keep you in ppace 
while I live, and to leave you so when 1 die. 
But from so great prudence and so good atfec- 
tion as yours, 1 can fear nothing of this kind; 
* but do rely upon you all, that you will do your 
best endeavours to bring this parliament to a 
good and happy concliisioii.” 

V’OLENtiE OF THE COMMONS. 

« 

i\i.L these mollifying expressions had no in- 
fluence with the (‘oinmons. £vLM*y step which 
they took betrayed the zeal with which they 
were animated. They voted that it was the 
undoubted right of tlie subiect to petition the 
king for the calling and sitting of parlianteiit. 
Not content mijr this decision, which seems 
jiistiflable in a iTixcd monarchy, they tell with 
the utmost viop.ice mi all those obhorrers, 
who, in their ada<i:*ssos to the crown, had ex- 
pressed their disHpprplwtion of those petitions. 
They did not reflect tAat it was as lawful for 
one party of men Jis for another, to express 
tbeiP'seiise of public aflairs ; and that the best 
established i^ght may, iu particular circiun- 
stances, be abused, and even the exercise of i^, 
^ecoiUe an^ object of abhorrence. For this 
otfence, they expelled sir Thomas lAVithens. 
They appointed a committee for farther en- 
quii 7 into such members as had been guilty 
of a like crime ; and complaints were lodged 
against lord Paston, sir Robert Malverer, sir 
Bryaivjgtapleton, Taylor, and Turner. They 
addressed the king agt.\inst sir George /efleries, 
recorder of London, for his activity in the 
same cause; and they frightened him into a 
resiguatiou of his office, in whicli he was suc- 
ceeded by sir George Treby, a great leader of 
the popular party. They voted an impeach- 
ment against North, chief justice of the 
common picas, for drawing the proclamation 
against tumultuous petitions: but upon exa- 
uiination found the pruclaroatioii so cautiously 
worded, that it afforded tliem no handle against 
him. A petition had been presented to the 
%king from Taunton. “ How dare you deliver 
me such a paper?” said the king to the person 
who presented it. ** Sir,” replied he, “ my 
uame is Daris.” For this saucy reply, but, 
under other pretences, he had been tried, 
filled, and committed to prison. The com- 
mons now addressed the king for his liberty, 


and for remitting his fine. Some printers also 
and authors of seditious libels they took under 
their protection. 

Great numbers of the ahhorrers, from all 
parts of England, were seized by order of the 
commons, and committed to custody. The 
lilierty of the subject, which had been so care- 
fully guarded by the great charter, and by the 
late law of habeas corpus, was every day vio- 
lated by their arbitrary and capricious eotu- 
mitments. The chief jealousy, it is true, of the 
English constitution is naturally and justly 
directed against the crown ; itor indeed have 
the commons any other means of securing 
their privileges than by conimituicuts, whieli, 
.as they cannot beforehand be ex.actly deter- 
mined by law, must always appear in some 
degree arbitrary. Sensible of ti^ese reasons, 
the people had hitherto, without nnirniiiring, 
seen this discretionary power exercised by the 
bouse : but as it Wiis now carried to exet'ss and 
was abused to serve the* purposes of faction, 
great complaints against it were heard from 
all (|Martei.s. At last, the vigour :ind courage 
of one Stowt'l of F^xeter, an ahhorrer, put an 
end itj the practice. He refused to obey the 
Serjeant at arms, stood upon bis defence, and 
said that he knew of no law by wliieh they pre- 
tended to commit him. Tlie house, finding it 
equally daqg«*roiis to proceed or to recede, got 
off by an evasion : they inserted iu their votes, 
that Stowel was indi.sposed, and that a month's 
time was allowed him for the recovery of his 
health. 

But the chief violence of the house of com- 
mons appeared in all their transactions with 
regard to the jdot, which they prosecuted with 
the same zinhI ami the same credulity as their 
predecessors, I'liey renewed the former vote, 
whicli affirmed the reality of the horrid popish 
plot; and, in order the mure to terrify the 
people, they even asserted that, iiotwithanciriig 
the discovery, the plot still subsisted. They 
expelled sir Robert Can, and sir Robert Yco- 
niaiis, who bad been complained of, for saying 
that there was no popish, hut there was a 
preshyteriaii, plot. Aud they great lyjamen ted 
the death of Bedloe, whom they called a ma- 
terial witness, and ou whose testimony thej!'' 
much depended. He had been seized with a 
fever at Bristol; had sent for chief justice 
North; confirmed all his former evidence,^ 
except that with regard to the duke and the 
queen; and desired North to apply to the 
king for some money to relieve him in bis 
necessities. A few days after, he expired; and 
the whole party triumphed extnunely in these 
circumstances of his death : as if such a tes- 
timony could be deemed the affirmation of a 
dying man, as if his confession of perjury in 
some instances could assure his veracity in the 
rest, and as if the perseverance of one pro- 
fligate could outweigh the last words of so 
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many men» i^ilty of ao crime but that of 
popery. 

The commons even endeavoured, by their 
countenance and protection, to remove the 
extreme infamy with which Dangerlield was 
loaded, and to restore him to the capacity of 
licitif^ an evidence. The whole tribe of in> 
formers they applauded and rewarded; Jen- 
iiisoii, Turberville, Dugdale, Smith, ia Paria,^ 
appeared before them ; and their testimony, 
however frivolous or absurd, met with a fa- 
vounable reception ; the king- was applied to 
in their behalf for pensions and pardons : their 
narratives were ])riiited with that sanction 
which arose from tine approbation of the house: 
Dr. Tongue whs recommended for the hrst 
considerable church preferment, winch should 
become vacfint. (Considering men’s determined 
rc'solutioii to believe, instead of admiring that 
A palfmhle falsehood should he niairitairteri liy 
witnesses, it may justly apfiear wonderful, that 
no I Hotter evidence was over produced against the 
catholics. 

EXCLUSIONBILL. 

principal reasons, which still supported 
the clamour of the popish plot, were the appre- 
hensions entertained by the people of the duke 
of York, and the resolution eml)raced by their 
leaders, of excluding him froi]\.tbe throne. 
Shaftesbury and many eonsidciable men of the 
party, bad rendered themselves irreconcilable 
wub iiim, and could find their safety no way but 
in his ruin, Monmouth’s fru Tids ho)ieil that 
the exclusion of that prince wimld make wav 
for their patron. U'lic resentment against the 
duke’s apostacy, the love of liberty, the zeal for. 
religion, the attachment to faction, all these 
motives iiuotcd the country party. And above 
all, what supported the resolution of adhering 
to the exclusion, and rejecting all tither expe- 
dients offered, was the hope artfully encou- 
raged, that the king would at last be <»hliged to 
yield to their demand. His revenues were ex- 
tremely burdened; and even if free, could 
scarcely suffice for the necessaiy charges cif go- 
vernme|;t, much less for that pleasure and ex- 
peiiee to^vhich he was inclined. Though he had 
^withdrawn his eonntcnance from MounuHith, 
he was known secretly to retain a great affec- 
tion for him. On no occasion had he ever been 
^ found to persist obstinately against difiicultrcs 
and importunity. And as his beloved mistress, 
the dutebess of Portsmouth, had been on- 
gag«sd, either from Iterative views, or the hopes 
of making the succession fall on her own chil- 
dren, to unite herself with the popular party ; 
this incident was regarded as a favourable 
prognostic of their success. Sunderland, se 
cretarjr of state, who had linked his interest 
with that of the dutchess* had concurred in the 
same measure. 

But besides friendship for Ms brother and a 


regard tJ the right of snccession, there wt re 
ni.iny s4x>ng reasons which had determine' 
Charles persevere in opposing the exclusion 
Ail the royalists and the devotees to the church , 
that party by which alone monarchy was sup- 
ported; regarded the right of succession as 
uviolable ; and if abandoned by the king in so 
capital an article, it was to be feared that they 
would, ill their turn, desert his cause, and de- 
liver him over to the pretensions and usurp- 
ations of the country party. The coiintiy party, 
or^ the Whigs, as they were called, if they did 
not still retain some propensity towards a re- 
public, were at least affected with a violent 
jealousy of regal power ; and it was equally to 
be dreaded, that being enraged with past oppo- 
sition, and animated by present success, they 
would, if they ^>re vailed in this pretension, be 
willing^ as ^vell as able, to reduce the prero-* 
gative within very narrow lioffits. All ^lenaces, 
therefore, all promises were again emp^yed 
.^gaillst the king’s resolution : he never would lie 
prevailed on to desert his friends, and put him- 
self Into the hands of his enemies. And having 
voluntarily made such important concessions, 
and tendered, over and over again, such strong 
liinitatioiis, he was well jdeased to find them 
rejected by the obstinacy d%he com nions ; and 
hoped that, after the spiriObf opfiosition had 
spent itself in fruitless vioh^pe, the time would 
come, when he might tafdfy appeal against his 
parlianu^nt to his pe^>^.« ^ 

So much were the fibpular leaders determined 
to carry matters to extremities, that in less than 
a week after the commencement of the tessloii, 
a motion was made for hringing^n an exdusion- 
bill, and a conuniltce was appointed for that 
purpose. This hill differed in noyiing from^he 
former# hut in two articles, which showed still 
au increase of zeal in the commons ; the bill 
was to be read to the people twice a-year in all 
the churches of the kingdom, •and every one 
who should support the duke’s title was ren- 
dered incapable of receiving a pard^ but by 
act of^ parliament. 

The debates were carried on with great vio- 
lence on both sides. (10th Nov.) The bill was 
defended by sir William Jones, who had now 
resigned his office of attorney-general, hy lord 
Russel, by sir Francis Wirinington, sir Harry 
Capel, sir W'^llliam Pulteney, by colonel Titus, 
Treby, Hambden, Montague. It was opposed 
by sir Lcoline Jenkins, secretary of state, sir 
John Ernley, chancellor of the exchequer, by 
Hyde, Seymour, Temple. The argutnents, 
transmitted to us, may be reduced U> the fol- 
lowing topics. 

ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE 
EXCLUSION. 

In every government, said the exclusionists, 
there is somewhere an authority absolute and 
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supreme ; nor can any determinatioil, bow un- 
usual soevei^, which receives the sanc^on of the 
leg^islatiire, admit afterwards of dispute or con- 
trol. Hie liberty of a constitution, so far from 
dinMiiishiiig' tliis absolute power, seems rather 
to add force to it, and to {ijive it greater influence 
over the people. The more ineiiibers of the state 
concur in any legislative decision, and the int»re 
free their voice, the less likcilihoud is there that ^ 
any opposition will be made to those measures 
which receive the final sanciioii of their auilio- 
rity. In England, the legislative power is lodged 
in king, lords, and eomnums, which compre- 
hend every order of the eonimunity : and there 
is no pretext for exempting .nny eireumstanee 
(tf government, not even the suecessi<in of the 
crown, from so full and decisive a jurisdiction. 
Even express declarations hkve, iti this parti- 
cular, been made of parliaincntarv ai^thoriiy : 
jnstatK'Cis have 4#ecuiTed where it has been 
exen.ed: and though prudential reasons ma}' 
jusliy be alleged why such innovations should 
not he attempted but on extraordinary occa- 
sions, the power and right are fort ver \ested in 
the coiniiuiiiity. But if any occasion can he 
deemed extraordinary, if any emergence can 
require unusual expedients, it is the present ; 
when the heir to tW*i crown has renounced the 
religion of the and has zealously em- 

braced a faith tot^>jV' hostile and incoiiipatible, 
A prince of t batman ffnin ion can never put 
trust in a people so ^irglpdiced .against him; 
the people must he eqtt^lly difTuIcnt of §ueh 
a prince: fureigii and destruetivc aliiaiiees will 
seem t/>niie the only protection of his throne: 
perpetual jeakaisy, opposition, faction, even 
insurrections, will he employed by the other 
as the sole securities for tlieir liberty ami iv- 
ligiun. Though theological prin(‘iplt|i, %%hen 
set in opposition to passions, have often small 
inHueiJce on mankind in general, still less on 
princes; yet when they become symbols of 
faction, and marks of party dislineiioiis, they 
concur with one of the strongest passions in 
the huTH^ii frame, an^l are (hen eafintde of 
earrj'ing men to the greatest extremities. Not- 
withstanding the better judgment and inilihT 
disposition of the king; how much has the 
influence of the duke already disturbed the 
tenor of government ? How often engageVl the 
iiatiiin into measures totally destructive of 
their foreign interests and horifujr, of their 
domestic repose and tranquillity? The more 
the absurdity and incredibility of the popish 
plot are insisted on, the stronger reason it af- 
fords for the exclusion of the duke ; since the 
Hg^ivcrsal belief of it discovers the exinune 
antipathy of the nation to hi.s religion, and 
the utter impossibility of evi'r liringing them 
to acquiesce peaceably under the dominion of 
such a sovereign. 'I'lie prince, finding himself 
ill so perilous a situation, must seek for 8ec5ii- 
rJty by despert^te remedies, and by lutally sub- 


duing the privileges of a nation which bad 
betrayed such hostile dispositions towards him- 
self, and tow.Trds every thing which he deems 
the most sacred. It is in vain to propose limi- 
tations .and expedients. Wliatever share of 
.authority is left in the duke*$ hands, will be 
employed to the destruction of the nation; 
and even the additional restraints by disco- 
vering the public diffidence and aveision, will 
servcohim as incitements to put himstdf in a 
condition entiredy superior and independent. 
And as the laws of England still make resi«.t- 
niice trea.son, and neither do nor can .'irlmit 
of any positive exct‘ptioris j what folly to leave 
the kingdom in so perilous and ah.surd a situ- 
ation ; wdiere the greatest virtue will he exposed 
to the most severe proscription, .and where 
the haws can only be saved by *Vixpedients, 
which these same laws have declared the high- 
est eriiiie and eiiorniity. 

The court party re.asoru’d in an opposite 
manner. An authority, tin*;, ‘.aid, wholly ab- 
solute and uncontrollable is a men; chimera, 
and is no win. re to he found in any human 
iiislitiitioMS. All government is founded on 
ojunioii and a sense of duty ; and wherever 
the supreme niagi*,trate, hy.iny law or positive 
prescription, shocks an i>[»inion n*gardcd as 
fundamental, and chtahli^ihcd with a firmness 
equal to that^of his own anthoiity, he? suhvi'ns 
the principle by vvlfu li he himself is established, 
and can no longer hope for obedience. In 
European monarehic'S, the right of siu'cession 
is ju-tly es((*c»ncd a fundameiital ; and even 
though (lie whole legislature be vested in a 
single person, it would never he permitted 
him, by an edic t, to disinherit his lawful heir, 
and call a stranger or rnon distant relation to 
the titrone. Alnises in other parts of govern- 
ment ar»* capable of redress, fnim more dis 
))assioimtc eiupiiry or better informalion of the 
sovereign, and till then ought paticuitly to he 
endured: hut violations of the right of sne- 
ee.ssion draw such terrible consequences after 
them as are not to he paralleled by any other 
grievance or inconvenience. Vainly is it 
pleaded that England is a mixed monarchy; 
aiul that a Jaw, assented to by king, Uvds, and 
comiiions, is enacted by the eoiu'urrenee of * 
every part of the state: it is plain that there 
remains a very powerful party, who may in- 
deed l>c out-voted, hut who never will deem .1 
law, subversive of hereditary right, anywise 
valid or obligatory. Limitatious, such as are 
proposed by the king, give no shock to the 
constitution, which, in many particulars, is 
already iimiled ; and they may hi* so ealciihited 
as to serve every purpose sought for by an cx- 
eluhion. If the ancient barriers again.st regal 
authority have Ijeeu able, during so many 
ages, to remain irnpregnabJe ; how much more, 
tiiose additional ones, which, by dtqiriving the 
monarch of paw(*r, tend so far to their own 
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security? The same jealousy too of religion, 
which has engaged the people to lay these re- 
straints upon the successor, will extremely 
lessen the iiiiinber of hi.s partisans, and make 
it utterly impracticable for him, either by force 
or artifice, to break the fetters int posed upon 
him. The king’s age and vigorous state of 
health promise liiin a long life : and can it he 
prudent to tear in pieces the whole state, in 
order to i>xovide against a contingency, why‘h, 
it is very likely, may never happen ? No biiman 
schemes can secure the public in all possible, 
imaginable events; and the bill of exclusion 
itself, however accurately framed, leaves room 
for obvious and natural suppositions, to which 
ir preteiid.s not to provide any remedy. Should 
the duke have a son, after the king’s death, 
must that soy, without any default of his 
own, forfeit his title? or must the princess of 
Oiaiige descend from tin* throne, in order to 
give place to (he lawful successor? I’»ut were 
all these reasons faUc, it still remains to he 
considered that, in ptiidic dcliheratioiis, we 
teek not the <*.\pcdicnt wlii<-h is licst in itself, 
hut the best of '^ueli as arc practicable. 'J'he king 
, willingly consents to limitations, and has al- 
[ reatly ofiered soiiie which arc of the. ut most im- 
portance; but he is determined to endure any 
' extremity rather than allow the right of sticccs- 
sjon to he invaded. Let tis beware of that fac- 
tious violence, which leads 1o (hoiia4id more 
than will h(‘grat»ted ; k*>t we lo'-e iheadv.viitagc 
of those beneficial concc-ssions, aud leave the 
' nati HI, on the king's di‘tnis<*, at the mercy of 
.1 zealous prince, irritated with the ill usage 
' which, he imagines, lie has alrcatly met with. 

liXCLUSION-lULL UhklECTEl). Aoi . 15. 

In the house of commons, the reasoning of 
t he e.\clusiui)ists aftpeared the more convincing, 
and the bill passed by a great majority. It was 
m the house of jiecrs that the king vx])ected to 
oppose it with success. The court party was 
there so prevalent, that it was carried only by 

■ a majority of two to pay so much regard to the 
hill as evenjli) commit it. When it came to he 

\ debated, tluM'ontcst was violiMit. Shaneshun', 
^-Sufidcrland, and Essex, arguetl for it; llalif;i\ 
i eh ietly conducted the debate against it, and 
'displayed an extent of capacity, and a force of 
jelociuence, w’hich had never been surpassed iti 
Jthat assembly. Ho was aniiuatcd, as well by 
I the greatness of the occasion, ;'s by a rivalshij 
iwith his uncle Shaftesbury; wbnin, during 
[tbrit day’s debate, he seemed, in the judgment 
■of all, to have totally eclipsed. The king was 
j present during the whole ilehate, which was 

■ prolonged till eleven at night. The bill was 
Hirtiwu out by a considerable majority. Al 
die bishops, except three, voted against it 
^h*sides the iiifiiien<*e of the court ov€*r them 
'-he church of England, they imagined or pre- 
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ended, waJin greater danger from the pre* 
alence of /preshy terianism than of popery, 
which, thi^gh favoured by the duke, and 
en by the king, was extremely repugnant 
o the genius of the nation, 'iiie commons 
liscovcred much ill-hitnumr upon this disap- 
pointment. They immediately voted an ad- 
dreb.s for the removal of Halifax ftoiii the king’s 
councils and jiresence for ever. Though the 
ifetended cause was his advising the late fre- 
quent prorogations of parliament, the real 
reason was apparently his vigorous opposition 
o tlftt exclusion- hill. When the king applied 
or money to enable him to maintain Tangtcrs, 
which he declared hi.s present revenues totally 
inahle to defend, instead of complying, they * 
voted such an address as was in reality a re- 
monstrance, and otie little less violent than 
hat famous rcnufnstrancc, which ushered in 
he civil wars. *A11 the abuses M' government, 
Vi>m the beginning almost of the reign, Ae 
hcNe insisted on ; the Dutch war, the alliance 
with France, the prorogat i»'>ns and dis<»olutions 
•f qiarlWuni'nt ; and as all these luea^urcs, as 
well as tli(‘ (fanmahle and hellish plot, are there 
ascribed to the maeliiiiations of papists, it 
was plainly insimiatt^d that the king had, all 
Along, lain under the iutluew^ of that party, 
-ind w.is in reality the chief eo^pirator against 
the ri'ligioii and lihertif s of h-^jieople. 

The C4)mtnons, 1 hoi iglfi' tlifl^y conducted the 
great business of the with extreme 

violciKT and even imfufidence, had yet mcicli 
reason for the jialoiisy which gave rise to it ; 
hut their vehement prosecution of the pci^iish 
plot, even after so long an interval, discovers 
.^jch a spirit, either of credulity or injustice, 
as admits of no apology. The inypeachhien^ 
of the calli^dic lords in the Tower was revived ; 
and as viscount SlSfl'ord, from his age, infir- 
mities, and narrrow capacity, 'w'as deemed the 
least capable of defending hiinscli, it was de- 
termined to make him the first victim, that his 
.•on dcni nation might pave the way forjj^ sen- 
tence agsiinst the rest. Jl'he ehanet Ilur, now 
erc;ited carl of Nottingham, was appointed 
high-steward for conducting the trial. 

TiyAL OF STAFFORD. Nuv, 30. 

Three witnesses were produced against 
the pri.soner ; Oates, Dugdale, and Turberx ille. 
Oates swore, that he saw Fenwic, the Jesuit, 
deliver to Stafford a cfiminission signed by de 
Oliva, general of the «lesuits, ap]>ointiug hiii| 
pay-master to the papal army, wliieb was to be 
levied for the subduing of England: for this * 
ridiculous imposture still maintained its credit 
with the coiiiinoiis. Dugilale gave testimony, 
that the prisoner, at Tixal, a seat qf lord 
Aston’s, had endeavoured to engage him in the 
design of murdering the king; and had pro- 
mised him, besides the honour of bc^jig saitited 
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by the churcli, a reward of 500 pounds for that indignation at the audacioiis impudence of the 
service. Tiirberville deptiscd, thatUhe prisoner witnesses. 

in his own bouse at Paris, had {hade him a Jt will appear astonishing to us, as it did to 
like proposal. To offer money for murdering Stafford himself, that the peers, after a solemn 
a king, without laying down any selieme by trial of six days, should, by a majority of 
ivhi(’h the assassin may ensure some probabU twenty-four voices, give sentence against him. 
lity or possibility of escape, is so incredible He received however with resignation the fatal 
in itself, ami may so easily be maintained verdict. God*s holy name he praised^ was the 
by any piustitute evidence, that an accusation only exclamation which he uttered. When the 
of that nature, not accompanied with ciretim- hi|;h-steward told him that the peers would 
stances, ought very little to be attended to by intercede with the king for remitting the inure 
any court of judicature. *Kut notwithstanding cruel and ignominious parts of the sentence, 
the small hold whi(‘h the witnesses affurtled, hanging and quartering, he burst into tears * 
the prisoner was able, in many material par- but he told the lords that he was movetl to 
ticulars, to dis<Tedit their testimony. Jt was this weakness, by his sense of their goodness, 
sworn by Diigdale, that Stafford had assisted not by any terror of that fate which he wtis 
in a great consult of the catholics held at domned to suffer. 

Tixal; but Stafford prove'd^hy undoubted tes- It is remarkable that, after^Charles, as is 
timony, that at the time assipu*(j he was in usual in such cases, had remittetl to Slallurd 
Baih^ and in that iieighhourluKid. Turber\ille the hanging and quartering, the two shtriffM, 
hkd served a noviciate among the Dominicans; Ik'thel and Cornish, indulging their own re. 
Iwt having deserted the convent, he bad publican hiirnotir, and complying with the 
enlisted as a troop<*r in the French army; pn.waleiit spirit of their party, ever jealous t)f 
and being dismissed that service, he mnv lived inoiiarehy, stated a doubt with regard to the 
in l.^ndon, abandoned by all his relations, king’s |>ower of exercising even this small de- 
and exposed to great poverty. Stafford proved, gree of lenity. “ Since he cannot pardon the 
by the evi<lerice of his gentleman and his whole,” said they, how can he have power to 
page, that Tu^i»rville had never, either at remit any part of the sciitenee ?” They pro- 
ibiris or at Loi/hou, 1)een seen in his company ; posed the doubt to both houses: the peers 
and it might jmly^pcar strange, that a per- pmnouncfid it superfluous; and even the 
son, who had ?Kc>inlf[)ortant a secret in his commons, apprehensive lest a question of this 
fteeping, was so gl^ti^dy neglected by him. nature might make way for Stafford’s escape, 
I'he clamour and outrage of the populace, gave this singular answer: “ This house i^ 
during the trial, were extreme: great abilities ctmienf, that tlie sheriffs do execute William 
antVelociuenee were displayed by tlie iniaiiagers, late viscount Stafford by severing his head from 
sir William bones, sir Francis W'^inniiigton, and his body ofity** Nothing can be a stronger 
Serjeant Maynard : yet did the prisoner, under ])nM>f of the fury of the times, than that hu d 
^11 these disadvantages, make a better defenee Russel, notwithstanding the virtue and hu 
\han was expected, either by his fr'n'ntlsor liis inanity of his character, secoiuleil in the house 
enemies: the unequal contVst in which he was this barbarous scruple of the sheriffs, 
engaged, was a plentiful source of conijiassion In the interval between the sentence and 
to every miyd, seasoned with humanity. Here- execution, many efforts were made to sHlke 
presented tljat, during a course of forty years, the resolution of the infirm and aged prisoncp, 
from the very coinmcnccinent of the civil wars, and to bring him to some confession of the 
be h^, through maqy dangers, difficulties, and treason for which he was condemned. It was 
losses, still maintained his loyalty: and was it even rumoured, that he had confessed; and 
credible, that now, in his old age, easy in his the zealous party-men, who, no ^ouht, had 
circumstances, but dispirited by infirmities, he secretly, notwithstanding their credulity, en- 
would belie the whole course of his life, and tertained some doubts with regard to the 
engage against his royal master, froSi whom reality of the popish coiispirat:y, expressed great 
he had ever received kind treatment, in the triumph on the occasion. But Stafford, when 
most desperate and most bloody of all conspi- again called before the house of peers, dis 
racies ? He remarked the infamy of the wit- covered many schemes, which had been laid 
nesses ; the eontradiciions and absurdities of by himself and others for ))rocuring a tolera- 
their testimony; the extreme indigence in tioii to the catholics, at least a mitigation of 
^hich they had lived, though engaged, as they the penal laws enacted against them : and he 
fk pretended, in a conspiracy with kings, princes, protested that this was the sole treason of 
and nobles ; the credit and opulence to which which be had ever been guilty. 
tb<^ were at present raised. With a simplicity Stafford now prepared himself for death with 
and tenderness more persuasive than the great- the intrepidity which became his birth and 
est oratory, he still made protestations of his station, and which was the natural result of 
innocence, and could not forbear, every mo- the innocence and integrity which, during the 
mentf expressing the most lively surprise and course of a long life, he bad ever maintained' 
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his mind seemed even tb collect new force from 
the violence and oppression under which he la- 
boured. When going to execution (29tli Dec.), 
be called for a cloak to defend him against 
the rigour of the season ; “ Perhaps,** said he, 

** 1 may shake with cold; hut I trust in God 
not for fear.** On the scaffold, he continued, 
with reiterated and earnest asseverations, to 
make protestations of bis innoceiiee : all bis 
fervour was exercised on that point : whey he 
mentioned iikie witnesses, whose perjuries hiPd 
bereaved him of life, his expressions were full 
of mildness and of charity. He sohnniily <lis- 
avowed all those immoral principles, which 
over-zealous protestants had ascribed without 
distinction to the church of Rome: and he 
hopctl, be said, that the time was now ap- 
proaching, Miticn the present delusion would 
be dissipated ; and when the force of Initb, 
though laU*, would engage the whole world to 
make reparation to his injured honour. 

1'he populace, who had exulted at Stafford’s 
trial and condeiiiiiatioii, were now tiielled into 
tears at the sight of that tender fortitude, which 
shone forth in each feature, and motion, and 
accent of this aged nolile. 'rheir profound 
silence was only interrupted by sighs and 
groans. With difficulty they found speech to 
assent to those protcst:itions of innocence, 
which he frcqu«*ntly repeated: “ We believe 
you, my lord! God blchs you, my lofd !” These 
expressions with a faultering accent flowed 
from them. The executioner himself was 
touched with sympathy. Twice he lifted up 
the axe, with an intent to strike the fatal 
blow ; and as ofteu felt his resolution to fail 
him. A deep .sigh wa.s heard to accompany his 
last effort, which laid Stafford for ever at rest. 
All the spC'.tators seemed to feel the blow. 
And when the head was held up to them with 
the usual cry, This is tha ht-ad qf' a traitor y no 
clamour of assent uttered. Pity, remorse, 
and astonishment, had taken possession of 
every heart, and displayed itself in every coun- 
tenance. 

This is the last blood which was shed on 
account of the popish plot: an incident which, 
for the c^dit of the nation, it were better to 
bury in eternal oblivion,; but which it is ne- 
cessary to perpetuate, as well to maintaiirthe 
truth of history, as to warn, if possible, their 
posterity and all mankind never again to fall 
*jiito so shameful, so barbarous a delusion. 

The execution of Stafford gratified the pre- 
judices of the country party; but it contri- 
buted nothing to their power and security; on 
the contrary, by exciting oommiseration, it 
tended still farther to increase that disbelief 
of the whole plot, wl^ch began now to pre- 
vail. The commons, therefore, not to lose the 
present ‘opportunity, resolved to make both 
friends and enemies sensible of their power. 
*1 hey passed a hill for easing the proteaUnt 
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dissenters, Ind for repealing the persecuting 
statute of |he thirty-fifth of Elizabeth : this 
audable biil was likewise carried through the 
tiouse of peers. The chief justice was very 
ibiioxiuuB fur dismissing the grand jury in an 
irregular manner, and thereby disappointing 
that bold measure of Shaftesbury and his 
friends, who had presented the duke as a re- 
cusant. For this crime the commons sent up 
^ impeachment against him ; as also against 
Jones and Weston, two of the judges, who, in 
some speeches from the bench, had gone so 
far ds to give to many of the first reformers 
the appellation of fanatics. 

The king, in rejecting the exclusion bill, 
had shtdtered himself securely behind the 
authority of the house of peers; and the com- 
mons had been Umitived of the usual pretence, 
to attack the sovereign himself, under colour 
of atlackifig l/!s ministers and eouusellors. In 
prosecution, however, the scheme whSih Jic 
had formed, of throwing the blame on flie 
commons in case of any rupture, he made 
them .a new speech. After warning them, 
that a neglect of this opportunity would never 
be retrieved, he added these words: “ I did 
promise you the fullest satisfaction, which your 
hearts could wish, for the %j^urity of the pro- 
testant religion, and to concu'^with you in any 
remedies, which might cunsi^With preserving 
the succession of the ^o^yr^iii its due and 
legal course of descent. I do again, with the 
same reservations, reiSev^ fHfe same promises 
to you : and being thus ready on my part 
to do all that ('an reasonably be expected {rum 
rnc, 1 should be glad to know 4rom yoa, as 
soon as may be, how far 1 shall be assisted by 
you, and what it is you desire from me.*’. 

• e 

VIOLENCE THE COMMONS. 

• 

The most reasonable objeciion against the 
limitations proposed by the king,*is, that they 
introduced too con.siderable an innovation in 
the gova'nnient, and almost totaUy ann^ffilated 
the power of the futur^ monarch. But con- 
sidering the present disposition of the com- 
mons and their leaders, we may fairly presume, 
that this objection would have small weight 
with them, and that their disgust against the 
court would rather incline them to diminish 
than support regal authority. They still 
hoped, from the king's urgent necessities and 
bis usual facility, that he would throw himselJ 
wholly into their hands ; and that thus, with- 
out waiting for the accession of the duke, the) 
might immediately render themselves absolute 
masters of the government. The 'zommoiis 
therefore, besides insisting still on the exda- 
sioD, proceeded to bring in bills of an import 
ant, and some of them of an alarming*nature 
one to renew the triennial act, which had beer 
so inadvertantly repealed in the {leginDing o 
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the reign : a st'codil to make tkt’ ufhce of 
jufigi* (luring good behaviour: a itiird to de- 
clare the levying of money wiUioiii eonscMit of 
parliaiiKUit to be high treastni: a fourth to 
order an association for the safety of his ma- 
jesty’s })ersoii, for defend* of the proteslaiit re- 
ligion^ for the preservation of the protc^stant 
subjects against all invasions and opposition 
whatever, and for preveiitiug the duke ol 
York or any papist from sueeceding to tile 
erowii. The nu niory of the covenant was too 
recent for men to overlook the consetpienees 
of such an association: and the king, \>ho was 
particularly eonvers.ini in Davila, could not f.ul 
of recollecting a iiiemorahle foieigii inslanct', 
to fortify this domestic e\pt rieiice. 

The commons also passed many votes, which, 
though they had not the*' authority oi law^, 
served howev^T to di-jcovei' the tempt r and 
disposition of^the house. Thfy voted, that 
whoever had advised his majesty to refuse the 
eieUisioii-hill, were promoters of popery a.iid 
enemies to the king and kingdom. In .tni>tlier 
vote, they named the m.napiis nf \Vinv‘e-.ttr, 
thc(‘arls urC^l.Lrendon, reversham, and llalif.iv, 
Laurence Hyde, and Edwaid Seymour, asthi^se 
dangerous enemies; and they re(juested Ins 
majesty to reiia^l lluMii Irom hi'^ p<‘rson and 
councils for ejfr: they voted th.it, till tin 
exclusion-hill j'a'.itd, they could not, 

consistent witl^Jietfirust re|K)sed in them, 
grant the king any manner of supplN. And 
lest he should hh eita?ii<'d, by any other expe- 
dient, to suppott the government, and j)rc- 
serv/i himself independent, they passed another 
Totf*, in wlitch they declaretl that whoever 
should hereafter lend, by way of 'advance, any 
moiitty upon th<»se hranehes of the king’s rc- 
Venue, ;tri<»fng from customs, excise, pr hearth- 
mun('y, should he judged L hindcrer of the 
sitting of parliaiMciil, and be responsible for 
the same in parliament. 

DlSSOHJlIOxN OF THE PARLIAMENT. 

** tA/w.^O, 10^1. * 

The king might presume that the pc-ers, 
who had njcctcd the exclusion hill, would 
still continue to defend the thrum*, and tliat 
none of the dangerous lulls, introduetd into 
the other house, would ever be presented for 
the royal assent and approbation. Hut as 
th(*re remained no hopes of hritiging the 
commons to any better temper, and as their 
farther sitting served only to keep faetion 
aiive, and to perpiduate the general ferment 
^f the nation, he came secretly to a resolution 
of proroguing them. They got intcliigeiiee 
about a (|uartcr of an hour before the black 
rod came to their door. Not to lose such 
precious time, they passed in a tumultuous 
manner some extraordinary resolutions. They 
voted; f/tai j^hosoever advised s/is majesty to 


prorogue this parli'uneiil to any other purpose 
than in order to pass the bill of exeUisiun, 
was a betiayer ol the king, of the protesta nt 
r(*ligi(in, and of the kingdom of England ; a 
promoter of the French interest, and a j*eii- 
sioiier of France; thaidvs he given to the 
city of Loiiilon for their mauifest loyalty, ami 
for their care and vigil.uict' in the pix'servat uoi 
of the king, and of the prote‘>l.int religi« t. . 
f/iHf it is the opinion (;(' tlii'> hou'oc, •that tii.o 
city was hiirm'd in the jear PCoii h> tlie 
papists, designing lliereiw to introduce .uln- 
trary jjower ami po]erv into the kingdom. 
//jftt humble upplie.aioe be inadt* to Lis m.i 
jesty lor restiJi'iiig tin* duke ol' iMonmoutb to 
.all his olliees .and eomiii.imls, from wliielj, H 
appears to the house, he had Ix’en removed bv 
tbe indiieuee of the duke of Vurk ■ and /An/ 
it lathe opinion of the house llwil the }»rose- 
eution of the protestaiit dissenters upon the 
.d la . to till 

jeel, a we.ikening of the protestaiit inteiest, 
an eiieoiiragi im nt of popery, and dangeioii** 
to the peace of the kingdom. 

The king passed some laws of no great iin 
ponance. hut the hill for repealing the thirlv- 
fifth of I'.li/ahi th, he privately oiih>red the 
clerk of tlie clown not to present to him. Ily 
tln.s arlifiee, wliieli was e<|uallv disr)!fligiiig tf^ 
the eonniry ]»arty as if the hill had Ixaai re- 
j(‘i*tt*d, and at tlu.* same time implied sonic 
timidity in the king, that salutary e*t w.is for 
the present (hided. "I'he king Ind often of 
himself attempt(*d, and sometimes },\ irregular 
means, to give indiilgenee to iion-isuifonnists 
hut besidi's that he hail usually I'xpeited to 
eomprebeiid the catholics in this lil>erly, the 
present refractory disposition of the seetarit*s 
had mu(*h iiieen->ed him against tin in; and Ik* 
was resolved, if possible, to kc(‘p them still at 
mercy. 

I'lie last votes of the commons seemed‘'to 
he an attempt of forming indircLtly an ass«>- 
ciatioii against the crown, after they fouml 
that their association hill could not pass: the 
dissenting interest, the city, and the duki* of 
Moiimoml), they ('ndcavoured to conned wl‘h 
the country party. A (*ivil war imkicd never 
appeared so likely as at present; and it w.iw 
high time for the king to dissolve a parliament , 
which seemed to have entertained such dan- 
gerous projects. Soon after, he stimmoned 
another. Though he ubserv<*d, that tin** 
country party had established their interest »<•* 
strcmgly in all the eleetiiig boroughs, tint he 
could not hope for any disposition more favou'* 
able ill the new parlimeiit, this expedic'iit vvis 
still a prosecution of his forim'r project, ol 
'trying every method by whic'h he might form 
.'in neeoinniodaf ion with the commons: and it 
all failed, he hoped that he could thv better 
justify to his people, at le.i8t to his parly, a 
final breach with them* 
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It had always been much n'grelted by the i 
poyalisls, during the civil wars, that the long j 
paiiiamcnt h;ul been assembled at West min- ^ 
ster, aiul had thereby received force and en- j 
coiirajjelnerit from the vicinity of a potent and 
factious city, which had isealousJy embraced 
their party, 'rtiouifh the kinii; was now pos- 
sessed of jruards, which in some ineasiirc over- 
awed the f»opidace, he was determined still . 
farther td obviate all in<*onvc»iiencies j and^lie | 
summoned the new pailiment to meet at j 
Oxford. The city of London showed how just 
a Jiidg:mcnt he had formed of their disposi- 
tions. ISe'iides re-elect ill};’ the same members, 
they \oted thanks to tlnmi for th*‘ir former be- 
haviour, in endciiv(uirinj^ to diseo\er the *lcpth 
of the horrid and hellish popish plot, and to 
exclude the dtike of V<»rk, the principal cause 
of the ruin and misery impending; over t]ji* na- 
tion. IVlonmoutli with fifteen peers presented 
a peiition against assembling; the parliiiient at 
0\fi>rd, “ where th<* two houses,” they said, 

“ ctiuld not h<* in safely; hut would he easily 
exposed to the swords of the j<apists and their 
adi»ereut>, i)f whom too many had <*rc(‘ped into 
hi-, m.ijesly'h g;uards.” 1'liese insinuations, 
whieli j'ointed so eNidently at the kin«f him- 
sel*', were not caleulateil to persuade him, but 
to iiiHamc the pe<iple. 

The exchisionj'«is migdit have e^Kduded, 
both from the king’s dis-itilulion of* the last 
pai'iiaiiU'nt, and from his summoning; td' the 
present to meet at Oxford, that he was deter- 
mined to maintain his declared resolution of 
rejeefinj^ their favourite hill: but they still 
flattered 1 heniselves that his urg;ent necessities 
would influence' his easy temper, and finally 
gain lliera the asccmlaiit. 'I'lie headers came 
to parliament, attended not only l»y their ser- 
vants, but hv numerous hands of their parti- 
sans, Tin* four eily members in particular 
were followed !>y g;reat niultitiide*:, wearing 
ribbons, in which W( re w(»ven these words, 
pofwri/ ! VO shtrert/ f The king li.nl liis guards 
regid.irlv mustered: his parly likewise ciidea- 
vtiured to make a show of ihcir strength: ami 
on the wli#le, the assembly at Oxford rather 
bore the aljipearanec of a tumultuous l*oli-,!, 
tlu't, than of a regular English parriainent. . 

NEW PARLIAMENT ^T OXFORD. 

*• Mur eh 21. 

The king, who had hitherto employed the 
most graeious expresvious to all his parlia- 
ments, partii'ularly tln‘ two last, thought pro- 
per t4> a«ldr<*ss himself to the present in a more 
authoritative nMuncr. He complained of the 
unwarrantable proceedings of the former house 
of comm(.ms ; and saitl that, as he would never 
nse arbitrary gov**rnmciit himself, neither 
Would he ever suffer it in others. By calling, 
however, this parliament so soon, he had siif- 
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ficiently sln^n that no past irregularities could 
inspire him. with a prejudice against those as- 
semblies, fte now afforded them, be added, 
yet another opportunity of providing for the 
public safety; and to all the world bad given 
one evidence more, that on his part he had not 
neglei'tcd the duty incumbent on him. 

'Fhe eomuions were not overawed by the 
iijjagistorial air of the king’s speech. They 
consisted almost i ntirely of the same members ; 
they chose the same* sjieaker; and tlicy in- 
stanljy fell into the same measures, the im- 
I»eachinent of Danhy, the repeal of the perse- 
eiiting >tatutc of Elizabeth, the enquiry into 
the popish plot, and the hill of exclusion. So 
violent were thi'y on thii list article, that no 
other expedient, ho^wever plausible, could so 
much as be l.eark^iied to. Krnley, one of the 
king’s minisUT^, proposed that the duke should 
he banished, during life, five Tnindred «;uiles 
from England, and that i>n the king’s demise 
the* next heir should be constituted regent with 
regal power; yet even this expedient, which 
left the duke only the hare title of king, could 
not, Ihoncrh seconded by sir Thomas Littleton 
and sir Thomas Mompesson, obtain the atten- 
tion of tiie house. Tlic pa'g, disappointments 
<»f the c'ountry party, and t lu^vSpposition made 
by tlic court, liad only rend^d them more 
united, more hanglity, and determined. 

No method but thi'ir excluding the 

duke, could give them jm)i »<4isfa(*lion. 

FITZ- HARRIS’S CASE. 

There was one Fit/diarris, an Irish cath^ic, 
who had insinuated himself into thedutehessof 
Ptirt'iiiionth’s acqiiaiut.ine»», and ha(4hcen*ver]^ 
busy in c'#nveying^to her intelligence of any 
libel writlmi by the cmintry [;arty, or of any 
designs entertained against her or against the 
court. For siTviccs of this kind, and perhaps 
too, from a regard to his father, sir Edward 
Fit/-hargs, who hail been an einiiicnt rqjjj^list, 
he had received from l\tfi king a present of 
2r»0 poniuls. This man met with one Everard, 
a Sc'otchman, a spy of the exclusion ists, and an 
infonner coneerniiig the popish plot: and he 
eng.vge(|^him to write a libel against the king, 
the duke, and the whole administration. What 
Fitz-harris*.s intentions were, cannot well be 
ascertainevl : it is ]vrobable, as he afterwards 
asserted, that he meant to carry this Itlicl to 
his patron, thedutchess, and to make a merit 
of the discoveiy. Everard, who suspected som^ 
other design, and who was well pleased on bis 
side to have the merit of a discovery with bis ^ 
patron.s, resolved to betray bis friend : be posted 
sir William Waller, a noted justice of peace, 
and two persons more, behind the hai^gings, 
and gave them an opportunity of seeing and 
bearing the whole transaction. The libel, 
sketched out by Fitz-barris, an<> executed 
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partly by him, partly by Evcra^d, was the the exclusionists ; had sent him to the Tower ; 
most furious, indecetit, and outr^g^eous |>er- and had ordered him to be prosecuted by an 
formanoe imaginable; and such is was fitter iiidietmcnt at common law. In order to pre- 
to hurt than serve any party, which should be vent his trial and execution, an impeachment 
so imprudent as to adopt it. Waller carried was voted by the commons against him, and 
the intelligence to the king, and obtained a sent up to the lords. That they might show 
warrant for committing Fitz-harris, who hap- the greater contempt ofthe court, they ordered, 
pened, at that very time, to have a copy of the by way of derision, that the impeachment 
libel in his pQ'*ket. Finding himself now d^- should lie carried up by secretary Jenkins; 
livered over to the law, he resolved to pay whf> was so provoked by the intended affront, 
rourt to the popular party, who were alone tliat he at first refused obedience; though 
able to protect him, and by whom he observed afterwards, being threatened with commit- 
almost all trials to be governed and directed, meiit, he wiw induced to comply. The lords 
He affirmed, that he had been employed by voted to remit tin; affair to the ordinary courts 
the court to write the libel, in order to throw of justice, Iiefore whom, as the attorney-geuc- 
the odium of it on the excliisionists: but this i‘al informed them, it was already determined 
account, which was wiihinjlhc bounds of credi- to try Fitzdiarris. The eoniinuiis maintained, 
hility, he disgraced by circiiipstaiiees which are that the peers were obliged to*reeeive every 
altogether absurd and improh^hle^ The iu- inipeaehmeiit from the eonimons; and (his 
tentiyn of the^niiiiisters, he said, was to scud indeed .seems to have been the first instaiiee of 
aj^out copies to all the heads of the country their refusal : they therefore voted, that the 
party; and the moment they received th^m, lords, iu rejecting their impeach inent, had 
they were to be arrested, and a coiispirac*}’ to tleiiied Justice, and had violated (he constitu- 
be imputed to them. That he niighf merit tion of parliaiiieiit. TIu'y also declared, that 
favour by still more important intelligence, he whatever iuftTior court should proceed against 
commenced a discoverer of the great popish Fitz-harris, or any one that lay under iinpeach- 
plot; and he faile|t not to confirm all the tre- meut, w'ould he guilty of a high breach of 
mendous circun^ances insisted on by his ]irc- privilege, ('.rent heals were likely t(» ensue; 
decessors. said, that tVie second Dutch ainl as the king saw no appearance of any 
war wasentcrc M^ ito with a view of extirpating better teu^per in the eoinmons, he gladly laid 
the protestant both abroad and :it hold of the opportuiiit}, aiforded h\ a quarrel 

home; that fatl^V a Jesuit, on the dis- between the two houses ; and he proceeded to 

appointment by the pt^^ee, tofo him, that the a dissolution of the parliament. '1‘lie secret 
catholics resolved to murder the king, and had was so well kept, that the rotninons had no 
evefi engaged the queen in that design ; that intimation of it, till the black roil came to 
th/envoyof^Modena offered him 10,000 pounds their doors, and summoned them to attend 
to kill the king, and upon his refusal the lutvoy the king at the house of peters. 

^aid,*that /he dutchess of Mazarine, who was This vigorous measure, though it might have 
as expert at poisoning as her sister^thc cuuti- been foreseen, t^xcited such astonishment in the 
toss of Soissons, would, with a little phial, exe- couiitiy party, as deprived them of all spirit, 
cute that design; that upon the king's death, and reduced them to absolute despair. They 
the army in Flanders was to come over, and were sensible, though too late, that the k'mg 
massacre the protestants ; that money was had finally taken his resolution, and was de- 
raiset^in Italy for recruits and supplies, and termined to endure any. ext rc'raity rather than 
there should be no mitre parliaments ; and that submit to those terms which they had resolved 
the duke was privy to this whole plan, and had to impose upon him. They found, that he had 
even entered into the design of Godfrey's mur- patiently wailed till affairs should c^mie to full 
der, which was executed in the manner related maturity; and having now eiigagecI'H national 
by Prance. party on his side, had boldly set his enemies fit 

The popular leaders had, all along, been very defiance. No paiUameut, they knew, would 
desirous of having an accusation against the he summoned for sonic years; and during that 
duke ; and though Oates and Bedloc, in their long interval, the court, though perhaps at the 
first evidence, had not dared to go so far, both head of an inferior party, yet being possessed 
Dugdale and Dangerfield had afterwards been of ail authority, would have every advantage 
^kcouraged to supply so material a defect, liy over a body dispersed and disunited. These 
comprehending him in the conspiracy. The reflections crowded upon everyone; and all 
I" commons, therefore, finding that Fitz-harris the exclusionists were terrified, lest Charles 
was also willing to serve this purpose, were not should follow the blow hy some action more 
ashamed to adopt his evidence, and resolved violent,* and immediately take vengeance on 
for that end to save him from the destruction them for their long and obstinate opposition 
with which he was at present threatened. The to his measures. The king on his part was iiii 
king had removed him from the city-prison, Jess apprehensive, lest despair might prompt 
where he wws exposed to be tampered with by them to have recourse to force, and make 
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)me sudden attempt upon bis person. Both 
arties therefore hurried from Oxford ; and in 
II instant that city, so crowded and busy, was 
;ft in its usual emptiness and tranquillity. 

VICTORY OF THE ROYALISTS. 

Thk court party {gathered force from the 
<^per^ioi. and astonishment of their antago- 
ist-i, and adhered mure firmly to the 
/hose resolutions, they now saw, could be en- 
I rely depended on. The violences of the ex- 
lii.siouists were every where exclaimed against 
nd aggravated; and even the reality of the 
lot, that great engine of their authority, was 
ptMily called in question. The clergy es- 
ecially were busy in this great revolution ; 
lid being moved, partly by their own fears, 
arlly !>> the insinuations of the court, they 
t’presciitcd all their antagonists as sectaries 
nd republicans, and rejoiced in escaping those 
erils, which they believed to have been bang- 
ig over them. Principles the most opposite 
L» civil liberty were every where enforced from 
he puljiit, and adopted in numerous addresses; 
diere the king was flattered in his present 
icasurcs, and congratulated on his escape 
'oiu parliaments. Could words have been dc> 
ended on, the nation appeared to be running 
1 st into voluntary servitmlc, and <9eemed even 
iiibitiousof resigning into the king’s^hamls all 
he privileges transmitted to them, through 
^ many ages, by their gallant ancestors. 

Hut Charles had sagacity enough to distin* 
uish between men's real internal seiitjincnts, 
nd tlie language which zeid and opposition to 
contrary faction may sometimes extort from 
hem. Notwithstanding all these professions 
f duty and obedience, he was resolved not to 
rust, for a long time, the people with a new 
leelion, but to depend entirely on his own 
cohoiTiy for alleviating those necessities under 
diich be laboured. Great retrenchments were 
»ade in the hoiisebold : even bis favourite navy 
i^as neglected : I'angiers, tliuugli it had cost 
Teat sums of money, was a few years after 
handonec^ and demolished. The mule w!is 
utirely d«stroyed; and the girrisoii, being 
ii*ought over to England^ served to augment 
that small army, which the king relied on, as 
the solid basis of his authority. It had been 
happy for the nation, had Charles used his 
victory with Justice and moderation equal to 
the prudence aiul dexterity with which he ob- 
tained it. 

The first step, taken by the court, was the 
trial of FitZ'barris. Doubts were raised by 
the jury with regard to their power of trying 
him, after t he cotichidiug vote of the commons : 
but the .fudges took upon them to decide the 
question m the afrinnativc; and the jury were 
obliged to proceed. The writing of the libel 
was clearly proved upon Fitz-harrU: the only 


question Wi«!i with regard to bis intentions. 
He asserted', that he was a spy of the court, 
and had acv,ordingly carried the libel to the 
dutchess of Portsmouth ; and he was desirous 
that the jury should, in this transaction, con- 
sider him as a cheat, not as a traitor. He 
failed however somewhat in the proof; and 
was brought in guilty of treason by the jury. 

Finding himself entirely in the hands of the 
Wing, he now retracted all his former imjKM- 
tures with regard to the popish plot, and even 
endeavoured to atone for them by new impos- 
tures against the country party, lie affirmed^, 
that these fictions had been extorted from 
him by the suggestions and artifices of Treby 
the ntcordcr, and of Heihal and Cornish, the 
two sheriffs : this account he persisted in even 
at his execution ; add though men knew, tliat 
nothing (‘oiild b^'depeiuled on, which came 
frc»in one so cc/iTupt, and so lost to all ^seuse 
of honour ; yet were they inclined, from Iks 
peiweverance, to rtdy somewhat more on His 
\eracity in these last asseverations. Hut it 
appe^ars, that his wife had some connexions 
with Mrs. Wall, the favourite maid of the 
dutchess of Portsmouth ; and Fitz-harris 
hoped. If he persisted in a stoiy agreeable to 
the court, that some favoiIr.,N might, on that 
account, he shown to his famf^. 

It is atnuhiug to reflect on i'fe se* ?ral liglits 
in which this story has Represented by 
the opposite factions, ^'he^ country party af- 
firmed, that Filz-harris»ha!l been employed by 
the court, in ordcT to throw the odium of tlie 
lilwd on the exclusionists, and thereby give .rise 
to a protestant plot : the court V^rty mMii- 
tgiiicd, that the exclusionists had found out 
Fitz-harris, a spy of the? ministers, and« had 
set him u^oii this undertaking, from an intend 
tioii of loading th^court with the imputation 
of such a design upon the exdusionists. Ra- 
ther than acquit their antagonists^ both sides 
were willing to adopt an account the most 
intricate and incredible. It was a strange 
situation* in which the people, at thi.s"*1tiiue, 
were placed; to be every day tortured with 
these ptM'plexed stories, and inflamed with such 
dark suspicions against their fellow- citizens. 
This was no less than the fifteenth false plot, 
or shaiiS-plot, as they were then called, with 
which the court, it was imagined, had en% 
dcavoured to load their adversaries.^ 

The couiit.ry party had intended to make 
use of Fitz-harris's evidence against the duke 
and the catholics; and his executiou was 
therefore a great inortificaliun to them. But 
the king and his ministers were resolved not 
to be contented with so slender an advantage. 
They were determined to pursue the victory, 
and to employ against the exclusionists those 
very offensive arms, however unfair, * which 
that party had laid up in store against their 
antagonists. The whole gang oC spies, wit- 
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nesses, infoi inters, suborners, wliuthad so loii^ 
been supported and eneotirag^ed bj! the leading 
patriots, finding now tlmt the khig; was en- 
tirely master, turned short upon their old 
patrons, and ottered tlieir wervice to the minis- 
ters. lo the disgrace of the court and of the 
age, they were received with hearty wclcomt'; 
and their testimony or rather perjury made 
use of in order to commit legal murder upon 
the opposite party. With an air of triumph 
ami derision it was asked, “ A*re not these men 
good witnesses, who have established the )>opish 
plot, n])on whose testimony Slattord and so 
many eatholics have been I'xeeuted, and whom 
you yourselves have so long celebrated as men 
of cretlit and veracity? You have admitted 
them into your bosom : they are best ae(|uaintrd 
with your treasons ; they »'\re determined in 
another shape to serve their kingai;,d country: 
and you cannOi complain, that the same mea. 
sure which you meted tor<»thers, should now, 
by a righteous doom or vengeauec, be measured 
out to you.” 

It is eertaiti, that tbc principle of retaliation 
may serve in some cases as a full apology, in 
others as an alleviation, for a conduct which 
would otherwise be exposed to great blame, 
liut these infay Uus arts, wbieb poison jus. 
tice in its very jiource, and break ail the bands 
of human socit^, are so detestable ami dan- 
gerous, that no {ir^jtfnce of retaliation ean he 
pleaded as an ap<^lo^< even an alleviation of 
the crime incurred by Inein. On tin* contrary, 
the greater indignation the king and his mi- 
nisters felt, when formerly exposed to the per- 
jurif'S of abandoned nu'ii, the more reluctance 
should they now have discovered against eia- 
jiloyitig the same instruments of vengeance 
upon their antagonists. 

The first person on whom the ministers fell, 
was one College, a London joiner, who had 
become extremely noted for his zeal against 
popery, and was much connected with Shaftes- 
bury ^d the leaders of the country party: for 
as they relied mneh t»pon the populace, men 
of College's rank and station were useful to 
them. College had been in Oxford armed with 
sword and pistol during the sitting of the par- 
liament; and this was made the foundation of 
bis crime. It was pretended that a conspiracy 
had been entered into to seize the king’s 


person, and detain him in conttnement, till he 
should make the eonce.ssions demanded of him. 
The sheriffs of London were in strong oppo- 
sition to the court; and it was not strange, 
that the grand jury named by them rejected 
the bill against College. The prisoner was 
therefore simt to Oxford, where the treason 
was said to have been committed. Lord 
Norris, a courtier, was sheriff of tlie county ; 
am* the inhabitants were in general devoted to 
the court parly. A jury was named, consisting 
entirely of royalists; and though they were 
men of cn‘dit :ind character, yet such was the 
factious rage which prev.uled, that little jus- 
tice could be expecteil by the prisoner. Some 
papers, containing hints and directions for his 
defence, were taken from him, as he was eoii- 
dueted to his trial — an inicpiity, which some 
pretended to justify by alleging, that a like 
violence had been practised against a prisoner 
during t) • ‘’‘cy of the popish plot. Such wild 
notions of retaliation were at that time pro- 
pagatc'd by the court party. 

The witnesses produced against College 
were Dugdale, Turhcrville, Haynes, Smith; 
men who had before given evidence against the 
catholics; and whom the jury, for that very 
re.ason, regarded as the most perjured \illaiii8. 
College, though beset with so many toils, and 
oppresseiUwIth so many iniquities, defended 
himsidf with spirit, courage, capacity, presence 
of mind; and he invalidated the evidence of 
the crown, by convincing arguments and un- 
doubted testimony: yet did the jury, after 
half an hour’s deliberation, bring in a verdict 
against him. The inliumaii spectators received 
the vcrtfiet with a shout of applause: but the 
prisoner was nowise dismayed. At his exe- 
cution, he maintained the same manly forti- 
tude, and still denied the crime imputed to 
him. His whole conduct and demeaitpur 
prove him to have been a man led astray only 
i>y the fury of the times, and to have been go- 
verned by an honest, but indiscreet, zeal for 
his country and his religion. 

Thus the two parties, actuated by mutual 
rage, but cooped up within the iia»*"ow limits 
of the law, levelled with )x>isQned daggers the 
most de.adly blows against each other's breast, 
and buried in their factious divisions all regard 
to truth, honour, and humanity. 


NOTES. 
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• CIlAn'ER LXIX. 

State of affairs in Ireland. — Shaftesbury acquitted. — Argyles Trial. — State of Jffairs \n 
Scotland. — State of the Mmistry in £!n^laml, — AVw* IVomination of' Sheriffs.’-^-Quo 
Tf^arrantos.^ Great Power of the (U'own. — A Conspiracy. — Shaftesbury retires and dies . — 


RyeAioufte Plot. -^Conspiracy discovered . — . 
liusiel^His Execution. — Trial of •Alyet 
Nation. — State of Foreign Affairs. — King*s 

STATE OF AFFAIRS IN IRELAND. 

W HEN <lie Cabal niloml into the mys- 
terious alliance with France, they took 
care to retn«ve the duke of Ormond fioiii the 
roniniittee of foreign aiVairs ; and nothin!' 
tended farther to increase the national jealousy, 
entertained ag^ainst the new measures, than to 
see a man of so much loyalty, as well as probity 
and honour, excluded from ]tuhlic councils. 
I'he) had even so {;rcat interest with the king 
a*! to getOriiiuiid recallcjl from the government 
of Ireland; and h»rd Roharts, afterwards earl of 
Radnor, suecec<lcd him in that important em- 
ployment. Lord Berkeley succeeded Kobarts, 
and the earl of Essex, Berkeley. At last, in 
the ji»ar (’harles cast hisiye ag.iiii upon 

Ormond, whom he had so long in'glected; and 
sent him over lieutenant to Irelmd. “ 1 have 
done every thing,*’ said the king, “ to disoblige 
that man; but it is not in my |>owcr to make 
bim my enemy.** Ormond, during his di‘<graee, 
had ne-ver joined the in;d<*<»niciits, nor en- 
iHiUraged those elainours, which, with loo iiitteh 
reason, hut often for b.wl jmrfioses, were raiscMl 
against tin* king's tiieasui'e.s. He even tlmught 
it hiR duty, regularly, tlmugli with dignity, to 
pay bis court at Wlnlchall; and to prove that 
biff attach meiits were founded on gratitude, 
ineliuaiioii and principle, not 011 any temporary 
advantage.s. All the expressions, whi<*h dropped 
from him, while neglected by the court, showed 
more of good liuiiinur, than any prevalence of 
spleen ai^d indignatioin “ J can do you no 
service,’* «aiti he to his friends, “ I have only 
the power left by my ajiplications to do you 
some hurt/* When colonel (;ary Dillon solicited 
him to second his pretensions for an oflu-e, and 
urged that he had im friends but God and his 
grace; “ Alas! poor Cary,*’ replied the duke, 

1 pity thee: thou couhlst not have two 
friends that possess less interest at court,** 
“ I am thrown by,** said he, on another occa- 
sion, “ like an old rusty clock ; yet even that 
neglected machine, twice in twenty -four hours, 
points right.*' 

On such occasions, when Ormond, from de- 
cency, pakl his attendance at court, the king, 
equally ashamed to show him civility and to 
neglect him, Wits abashed and confounded. 
Voi., II. 


^eeufion of the (Conspirators. — Trial of hord 
'non Sidney — His Execution. — State of the 
S'u'kness and Death — His Character, 

.Sir,*’ saiii the proflig.atc Burkingh.'im, “ I 
wish to know wlictlu r it be the duke oi Ormond 
that is out of favour with your majesty, oryouw 
majesty with the duke of Ormond ; for, of the 
two, yj>u seem th(#iiiosl out of countenance.’* 

When (Miarle#roiind it his interest to show • 
favfiiir tif thc'^iild royalists, and to the church 
of England, Ormond, who was much rev*‘red by 
that whole paity, could not fait of recovering, 
together with the government i)f Ireland, his 
foruuy credit and authority. His administra- 
tion, when lord lieuteiiciiil, corresponded to the 
general teimr of hU life; and tended equally to 
fironiote the interests of prince and people, of 
prutestant and catholic, ftl^r firmly attached 
to the established religion, ' c was able even 
during those jealous limes, t,/cscape suspicion, 
ttiougb be gratified no« y^lgar prejudices by 
any persecution of the po^iisli party. He in- 
creased the revenue ofSlTj^laiiTl to three hundred 
tliouiarid pounds a->ear; he niaintaiued a 
regular army of ten thousand men : hew sup- 
ported a well disciplitied militia o 4 twenty thou- 
sand; and though the act of settlement had so 
Tar been itfringcd, that catholics wese per- 
mitted A.> live ill corporate town?, they w<^ 
guarded with so Careful an eye, that the most 
timorous prutestant never tipprehcnded any 
danger from them. 

The chief object of Essex’s ambition was to 
return to the station of lord lieutenant, where 
he h:id* behaved with honour and im^^grity : 
Shaftesbury and Buekifigham bore an extreme 
hatn*d to Ormond, both from personal and 
party considerations: the great aim of the 
anti-courtiers was to throw reflections on every 
part of the king’s gfW'ernmeiit. It could be 110 
surprise, therefore, to the lord lieutenant to 
learn, that his administration was attacked in 
parliament, particularly by Shaftesbury; but 
he had the satisfaction,^ at the same time, to 
hear of the keen, though polite defence, made 
by his sun, the generous Ossury. After ju^L 
fyiiig several particulars of Ormond's adniini^ 
tration against that intriguing patriot, Os.sory 
proceeded in the following words: ** Having 
spoken of what the lord lieutenant has dune, 

I presume with the same truth to tell your 
lordships what he has not done. He never 
advised the breaking of the triple league; 
N N 
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lie never lulvisctl the shutting uj» lof the ex- 
chequer ; he n«*vc‘r .‘ulviaed the ileelaral ion 
lor a tolei'cition ; he never advised the fallin;^ 
out uitb th(‘ Dutch and thi joining wi^li 
France ; he was not the auth tr of that most 
excellent position Th'ir/tda cst Carlhn^o, that 
Holland, a protestant country, should, con- 
trary to the true interests of Ku^;laud, he to- 
tally destroyed. I heg that your lordsldps will 
be so just .as to jiid^e of my father and all ineiii 
accurdinj^ to their actions and their cfuuiscls.*' 
These few sentences, pronounced hy a plain 
{gallant soldic'r noted for probity, had a -.ur- 
pii^inij effect upon the audience, .'Uid con- 
fonnded all the rhetoric of his eloquent and 
factious advers<iry. 'I'lic prince of Oran*f<*, 
who esteemed the former character as much 
as he despised the latter, ctadtl not forhear 
eongratidatiii^ hy h'tter the arl of O^sory on 
this new speeii-s of \ietory whieli hC had ob- 
taijried.' 

Ossory, thouj^h lie ever Kept at a distance 
from faction, was the most popular tinii in the 
kin;^doiii; though he never made Jiny.com- 
pliaiice with the c«»rrujit \iews of tin* court, 
was beloved and respected hy the hing. An 
universal f^rief appeared tui his death, which 
happened about thic time, and which lh<* popu- 
lace, as is usua|^vhcre\ei they are much af- 
fected, fooli'shlyy scribed to poison. Driiiond 
bore tlK* loss withfijiathuicc and dignify ; tliougjb 
be ewer retained a*^‘plcasiu^, liow<*\cr mdau- 
cboly, sei.se of llHi''£fl;<‘'nal merit of 0->»ory. 
“ 1 would nut cxchann;e niy de.id son/* said 
be, “ for any living son in Chi istcndoni/’ 

'l‘|iesc particularities may appear a dip’cs- 
sion ; but it i.s with pleasure I ow-u, that I re- 
lax inyself for a niomciu in tla* I'ontempl.itioit 
fc*” thc.se Irumaue and virtuous charactci’s, 
amidst that scene of fury a’ul faction, fraud 
and violence, in which at ]ircsefit our narra- 
tion has unfortunately ene;af^c*d us. 

Besides the {general interest of the country 
party tt» decry the conduct of all the kind’s 
minlstirrs, the prudent and pc.'icc.dilc cdmiiiis- 
f ration of Oitnond wat iii a particul.u* iitaiiner 
dtspleasiii!; to them. In Kti»l:\iid, where the 
catholic.s were scarcely one to a hundred, 
means had been f«Mind to excite an universal 
panic on account of insurrections, and even 
massacres, projected by that sect ; and it could 
not but seem str«an{^e that in Ireland, where 
they exceeded the protestaiits six to one, there 
should no symptoms appear of any combination 
or conspiracy. Such* an iiu'idcnt, when duly 
evtt^idered, inij^bt even in England shake the 
credit of the plot, and dimiuish the authority 
^of those leaders, who had so lonjy, with such 
industry, inculcated the belief of it on the 
nation. Reward.s, therefore, were published 
in Ireland to any that would hrinj^ intcdrui^ence 
or become witnesses; and .umie proiligates 
were sent over to that kingdom, with a eum> 


mission to seek out evidence ai^aiiist the catho- 
lics. Under pretence of searchinji^ for arms or 
papers, they broke into houses, and plundered 
them: th<*y Ikrew iiiiUKreut men ii^ prison, 
and took bribes for their release: and after all 
their diligence, it was with difficulty that that 
country, coinmunly fertile enough in witnesses, 
could furnish them with any fit for their pur- 
pose. 

At last, one Fitzijerald .ippe.ired, ftdlowed 
hy iley, Sanson, DtMinis, Boiirkc, two Mac- 
iiamaras, and some others. I'liesc men were 
immediately sent over to England ; and though 
they possessed neither cliaructer sufficient to 
gam belief e\en for I mill, nor sense to invf'iit 
a credible falsehood, they were caressc‘d, re- 
wardeil, supporied, and n’ennimeiided by the 
carl of Shall esliiiry. Oliver Flunket, the titular 
prim.ate r>r Ireland, a man of peaecahle dispo- 
sitions, WJLS eondeiiined and executed upon such 
testimony. And the Oxford parliament entered 
so far iiitf) the matter as to vote, that they 
were entindy satisfied in the reality of the 
horrid and damnable Jrisli ]>lut. But sucii 
decisions, tliough at first reganlcd as infallible, 
had now lo>it ninch of their authority ; and 
the puhiie still remained somewhat indifferent 
and mcredulDiis. 

After the dissedutiou of the parliament, and 
the suh>f'(iuent victory of the rov.'dists, S!niftt‘s- 
hury’s evidfnces, with Tnrherville, Smith, and 
others, aih^ieSM'd tln insclves to the ministers, 
and gave infornrilion of high treason against 
their former pation. It is suffieiimtly seaiula- 
lous, that intelligence, <‘onv<*ved hv sui'h men. 


Hiry was eommilted to prison, and bis 
indictiiicnt was presented to the grand jury. 
The new sh<*i ills of London, Shute and Pilkiiig- 
toii, were engagod a.s rieeply as their predeces- 
sois in the eonntry party ; and they took care to 
name a jn»y devoted to tin* same cause : a pre- 
caution quite necessary, when it wa'> scarcely 
pos'tihle to find men indifferent or attached to, 
neither party. As far as swearing could go, 
the treason was clearly proved against Shaftes- 
bury ; or rather so clearly as to merit no kind 
of credil or attention. Th.al veteran leader of.» 
a party, inured from his early youth to faction 
and intrigue, to cabals and conspiracies, was 
j represented as opening w'thout reserve his 
treiusonahle intentions to these otiscure ban- 
ditti, and throwing out such violent and out- 
ragetms reproaches upon the king, as none but 
men of low education, like themselves, could 
Im' supposed to employ. The draught of an 
ns.sociatiun, it is true, against popery and the 
<Iuke, was found in Shaftesbury's cabhiat; '*nd 
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dangerous hifi'rc-npcs iniglit be drawn from I 
many clauses of that paper. But it did not 
appear, that it had been framed liy Shaftes- 
bury, or so iTiLieh as approved by him. And 
as projects of an association had been pro- 
posed in ]>artiaiiieiit, it was very natural for 
this nobleman, or his correspondents, to be 
thinking of some plan, which it might he 
proper to lay before that assembly. The grand 
jury, therefore, after weighing all thes^ cir- 
cumstances, rejected the indictment; and the 
people who attended the liall, testitied their 
Joy by the loudest acelaiiiations, which were 
echoed throughout the whole eily. 

About this time a seheme of o| prcssioii was 
laid ill Seotlaiid, after a manner still more fla- 
grant against a nobleman innch less obnoxi- 
ous than Shafteshuiy ; and as that country was 
reduced to a state of almost total subjection, 
the jiroject had the good fortune to suci^eed. 

ARGVLir.S TRIAL. 

Tiir carl of Argylc, from his youth, had 
distingui'.ln d himself by his loyalty, and his 
atlachiiiciit to the royal family. Though hi*- 
father was head of the covenanters, he liiiiisclf 
refused to concur in any of their measures; 
and when a commission of <‘olouel was given 
him by the eoiivcntion of states, ^c forbore to 
act upon it, till it should be ratified by the 
king. By his respectful behaviour, as well as 
bs bis s<‘r\iees, be made liiiiiself accept <tble to 
C'hailes, when that prince was in Scothiiul: 
and fc^en after t!i(' battle of Worcester, all the 
misfortunes, which attended the royal c.uisc, 
couhl not engage him to di'sert it. L-nder, 
Middleton h'* oh’*tinately persevered to harass 
and infest the victorious English; audit was 
not till he received orders from that gein*ral, 
1h.l1 h<? would submit to aecipl of a eapilula- 
tioii. Such Jealousy of his loyal attaehincnts 
was entertained hy the eomiiuinwc alth and 
protector, that a pretence was soon after fallen 
upon to commit him to prison ; and his eon- 
fmement was rigorously continued till the res- 
toration^^ The king, sensihic of his services, 
had rcnritttcd to him his father’s forfeiture, and 
created him carl of ArgyU*; and when a.most 
unjust sentence was passed upon him by the 
Scottish parliament, ('harles had atu'w re- 
mitted it. In the suhscf|uenl part of this 
reign, Argyle behaved himself dutifully; and 
though he seemed not dispos *d to go all lengths 
witli the court, he always appeared, even in 
his opposition, to be a man of mild dispusitious 
and peaceable deportment. 

A parliament was summoned at Edinburgh 
tills siimnuT, anil the duke was appointed 
cummi;Ssioncr. He.sides granting money to the 
king, and voting the indefeisiblc right of sue- 
ecRuon, this parliament enacted a test, which 
all persons, |ios.sessed of offices, civil, niilitai^. 
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or ecclesiastical, were bound to take. In this 
test, the king's supremacy was asserted, the co- 
venant rqfiounced, passive obedience assented 
to, and all obligations disclaimed of endea- 
vouring any alteration in civil or ceclesiasti<‘al 
establishments. This was the state of the 
test, .as proposed by the courtiers ; hut the 
country party proposed also to insert a clause, 
which could not with decency be refu.sed, ex- 
pre.-sing the ]>er8oii’s adherence to the pro- 
trstant religion. The whole was of an enor- 
mous length, considered as an oath ; and what 
was worse, a confession of faith was there 
ralilic'd, which had been iiiijiosed a little after 
the reformation, and wbiub cuiitaiiicd many 
articles altogether forgotten by the parliaineiil 
and nation. Among others, the doctrine of 
resistance was^iSciilcated ; so that the test, 
living vested in a hurry, was found on examU* 
nation to he a medley of cfintradicf^n and 
absurdity. Several persons, the most attached 
ft) the crown, scrupled to take it : the bisTuips 
and many of the clergy remonstriiled : the 
earlxif yueensbury refused to swear, except ho 
might be allowed to add an explanation: and 
even tb»i privy council thought it necessary to 
publisli for gf^ueral satisj^ietioii a solution of 
some diflicnlties atteriding'^'the test. 

Though the courtiers coi 'd not reject the 
clause of adhering to the grotestant religion, 
they proposed, as a nci^sruy mark of respect , 
that all priitees of tlujilyitfl ^liould be exempted 
from taking lhi‘ oafli. This exception was 
ze.ilously ojipc'scd by Argyle; who observed, 
tliat the sole danger to bt‘ dreaded f®r the 
protcNtant religion must prodted froiti the 
perversion of the royal family. By insisting 
on siieh topics, he drew on hiiiiJifir the sccijjpt 
indign.'ipoii of the dnkc, of which he soontelt 
the fatal conscipituiccs. 

When Argyle took the tost as a privj' I’oiin * 
scllor, he subjoined, in the dike's presence, 
an explanation, which he had beforehand eoin- 
nuiuieatt.d to that ])rince, and which he be- 
lieved \o have been ajjjiroved by him. It was 
ill these woiaU: “ J have considered the test, 
and am very desirous of giving obedience as 
far as J can. I am confideut that the parlia- 
ment never intended to impose eoiitradictory 
oaths* therefore 1 think no man can explain 
it but for himself. Aeeordiiigly, I take it as 
far as it is consistent with itself, and the pro- 
testant religion. And 1 do declare, that 1 
mean not to bind myself, in my station, and 
jii a lawful way, from wishing, and endeavouring 
any alteration, which 1 think to the advantage 
of church or state, and not repugnant to tM^ 
protest ant religion and my loyalty : and this I 
understand as a jiart of iny oath.** The duke, 
as was natural, heard these words with great 
tranquillity ; no one took the leasf offenee : 
Argyle was admitted to sit that day in council i 
and it was iinpussible to imagine that a capital 
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offence had bceu cDiiiniitted, whrre ocetisioii 
Beenied nut to have 1>een g;'i^ en, so much as fur 
a frown or reprimand. / 

Argyle was much surprised, a few days after, 
to Hud that a warrant was issued for coin- 
iiiittiughiiii to prison*, that he was indicted for 
hi»h-(reasoii, leasing-making and perjury; and 
that from these innocent words an accusation 
was extracted, by which he was to Hirfeit ho- 
nours, life, and fortune. It is needh'ss td enter* 
into particulars, where the ini(|nity of the 
whole is so apparent. Though the sword of 
justice was displayed, even her senihlance Was 
not put on ; and the forms alone of l.tw were 
preserved, in order to saiu'tify, or rather aggra- 
*vate, thcMippressioii. Of five judges, three did 
not scruple to find the guilt of treason and 
leasing- making to be incurrt-d by the p^istmer: 
a jury of fifteen noblemen gave verdict against 
him: and the king, being coiisdhed, ordered 
ther,eiiteiiee to he pronuiniced ; but the execu- 
tioiY of it to be suspended fill farther ordei’s.-* 

It was pretended by the diike and his erea- 
tures, that Argvle’s life and fortune were not in 
any danger, and that the sole reason for pushing 
the trial t«» such exin inities against him was in 
ouWr to make him reiunmce some lieredit«iry 
jurisdictions, whieUVt^^'v his tainily ad.iiigcrous 
authority in the ^Ighl.mds, and obstructed t hi* 
course of piihlie ^stiee. Uut allowing the end 
to he justifialile^ t^iof meaii'* were infamous; 
and such as were incoiiji^iatible, not only vsith 
a free, hut a (‘i%iiiz<*d goteriinieiit. Ar;;yl<* Itad 
therefore no reason to trust any lunger to the 
iustioe or mercy of such enemies: he made his 
escape from p. ison; and till In* should find a 
ship for Holland, he con<‘ealcd himself during^ 
some time in London. 'I'he king heant of his 
liTi'king place, but would not alluw him to be 
arrested.'* All the parts, hoWever, ol* his seii- 
teiiee, as far as the government in Scotland 
had power, were rigorously executed ; his 
estate confiscated, his arms reversed and torn. 

STA^'E OF AFFAI}^ IN SCOTLAND. 

It would seem that the genuine passion for 
liberty was at this time totally extinguished in 
Scotland : there was only preserved a spirit ol 
mutiny and sedition, encouraged by a miNiakeii 
zeal for religion. Cameron and Caigd, two 
furious preachers, went a step beyond all their 
brethren: they publiily exconirniinicated the 
king for his tyranny and his breach of the co- 
venant; and they renounced all allegiance to 
hfin. Cameron was killed by the troops in an 
f;^;ctioii at Airs-Moss; Cai-gil was taken and 
hanged. Many of their followers were tried 
and convicted. Their lives were offered them 
if they would say, God mve iht : hut they 
would oAly agree to pray fur his repentance. 
This obstinacy was much insi-sted on as an 
apology fur the rigours of (he administration : 


but if duly considered, it will rather afford 
reason for a contrary iiifereiiee. Such unhappy 
delusion is an object rather of commiseration 
than of angers and it is almost impossible that 
men could have been carried to such a degree 
of frenzy, unless provoked by a long train i>t 
violence and oppression. 

10*82. As the king was master in England, 
and no longer dreaded the clamours of the 
conipry party, he permitted the duke to pay 
him a visit; and was soon after prevailed on to 
allow of his return to England, and of his 
hearing a part in the administratimi. The 
duke went to Scot land, i*; order to liriiig up 
Ins famdy, and sellk' the government of that 
count I \ ; and be chose to take bis passage by 
sea. Tiie ship struck on a sand-bank, and wa^ 
lost, the diikc escaped in I he barge; and it is 
pretended that, while many persons of rank and 
i|uality wf're drowned, and among the rest 
Hyde, his bn>tb(*r-iii-law, he was careful to 
s.ive sei'cral of his dogs and priests : foi these 
two species of faxoiiriles are coupled togelhei 
by some wntt‘rs. it has likewise been asseited, 
that the barge might safely have held more 
pci Suns, and that s»>me wbu swam to it were 
thrust idf, and even their hands cut, in order 
to disengage the in. Buteveij action of exery 
I'tintieiit pi ISOM, diiriHg this peiiod, is so liable 
to be unsiidei preted anil iiusK presented by 
faction, that xve ought to be xery eaiitious in 
passing judgment on too hliglit evidence* it is 
remarkable, that the sailors on board tin* ship, 
thougb they fell tbeniselvcs sinking, and saw 
iiiexitable deaib before tlii'ireycs, yet, as soon 
as they observed the duke to be in '•afety, gaxt* 
a louil shout, in testimony of their joy and 
s.itisfaelioii. 

The Aliikc* during his abode in Scotland, bad 
beliavi d xvitli great civility towards the gentry 
and nobility; and by bis courtly demeanor liad 
iiiucb won upon their afieetions: but his IreAt- 
iiietil of the enthusiasts was still somewhat 
rigorous; and in many instances he appeared 
to he a man of a severe, if not an unrelenting 
temper. It is even a.sserted, that he sometimi .s 
assisted at the torture of criminals, and looked 
on with tranquillity, as if he were etinsidering 
some curious experiment.^ He left the. ant ho' 
rity ill the h:inds of the earl of Aberdeen, 
ehaiieeilor, and the earl of yneeiishcrry, trea- 
surer. A very arbitrary spirit appeared in their 
administration: a gentleman of the name of 
VVeir was tried, because he hail kept euinpaiiy 
with one who had been in rebellion; though 
that person had never been marked out by 
process or proelaiiiatioii. The inferences upon 
which Weir was eondeiiiiied (fur a prosecution 
by the goveiiimefji and a condt'ninatiori were 
in Scotland the same thing) hung upon each 
other after the following manner; No man, it 
was supposed, could have been in a lebclliou 
without lH*ing exposed to suspicion in the 
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ii<4*i;;hbuiir1ioud : if the iteiglihourhuod had 
suspected him, it was to be presutiu d that 
each individual bad likewise heard of the 
grounds of suspic'ioii ; every man was bound 
to declare to the goveriuneiit his suspicion 
against every man, and to avc»id the com- 
{lany of traitors: to fail in this tiuty was to 
participate in the trcMS»m: the ctmelusion on 
the wht»le was, Ycm have conversed with a 
rebel ; therefore you are yourself a rebel* A 
reprieve was, with koiiic dilhcully, procured f*>r 
Weir; but it was seriously dctcriiiincd to make 
usf‘ of the prt'cedeiit. (lourts of Judicatuic 
were erectcti in the southern and western 
couiitic',, and a strict iiKpiisitioii carried on 
against this im>w specM‘s of crime. 'I’he term 
of three years was appointed for the coiitinii- 
ance of thes(«courts •, alter which an iiidcninity 
was proiuisul Wliooer wotdd take the test, 
was instantly entitled to the benefit of this in- 
lieinnity. The ])resbyterians, alarmed with 
sm-h tyranny, from wbieb no man <*oiild deem 
himself safe, began to think of leaving the 
eounlry ; and some of their agents were sent 
to England, in order to treat with the pro- 
prietors of Canilina for a settleimoit in that 
I'oloiiy, Any condition .seemed preferable to 
their living in their native country, which, hy 
the ]»revalenee of perseemion and violence, wits 
become as insecure to ibem as a dei^of robliers. 

Above two thousand persons were outlawed 
on preteiu'e of their conversing or having in- 
leretmrse with rebels,'* and they were eontiini- 
aily bunted in their retreat by Mildiers, spies, 
mtoriner.«>, and opp^essi^e magistrates. It was 
usual to put ensnaring ipu'stions to people 
living peaceably in tlunr own Imu.ses ; sueli as, 
“ Will you reiioiuiee the eoveiiaiit Dti you 
esteem the ri-iiig at ISotliwel to be rebellion? 
Was the killing of the arelihisbop of Si. Aiidn'ws 
murder ?** And when the poordeluded creatures 
refused to aii.swH.’r, capital punishments were 
intru'ted on t belli.'’ Even women were lirougbt 
to the gibbet for Ibis pretended erime. .V 
number of fugitives, renderi'd frantic by op- 
prcisioii, had published a seditious dec'lai at ion ; 
rcnouiicii^ allegicance to Charles Stuart, whom 
they eallcJ, as they, for their part .s, bad indeed 
Rome reason to esteem •him, a tyrant- This 
iiieiileiit aft’orded tlie privy-e<iiineil a preienee 
for an iiimsual kind <»f oppression. Soldiers 
were dispel sed over the rountry, and powef 
was given to all commission -oftieers, even the 
lowest, to oblige everyone they met with to 
abjure the declaration ; and, upon refusal, in- 
fitaiiily, without farther questions, to shoot the 
delinquent.^’ It were endless, as well as shoek- 
ing, to enumerate :ill the instances of perse- 
rntion, or, in other words, of absurd tyranny, 
which at that time prevailed in Seotlaiid. Oiii 
Of them, however, is so singular, that 1 can- 
not forbear relating it. 

Three women were seized and the eusto- 


lary oath was tendered to tbein, by which llii^y 
were to abjure the seditious declaration above- 
meiitioiicdi They all refused, and were eon- 
ileiiiiied to a capital punishment by drowning. 
One of them was an elderly woman : the other 
two were young ; one eighteen years of age, 
the other only thirteen. Even these violent 
persecutors were ashamed to put the youngest 
to death ; hut the other two w«*rc eondiicted 
lo the place of execution, and were tied to 
stakes within the sea-mark at low water: a 
•onlrivaiice which rendered their death linger- 
ing and dreadful. The elderly woman was 
placed fartlM'-^l in, and hy the rising of the 
w'aters was first siiifoeated. The younger, 
partly terrified with the view of her com- 
]>atiioir.s deal h, partly subdued hy the entreaty 
:)f her rrieiifl<«, w^s prevailed with to s:w, God 
save Immediately the spectatoi's * 

.'ailed out th.at she had suhtflittcd ; wul she 
was loosened from tlie stake. Major Wiiirjni, 
tlH' officer who guarded the execution, again 
required her 1o .sign the abjuration; and 
upon “her ri'fnsal, he ordered her instantly 
to he plunged in the water, where she was 
mfloeated. 

The si'verity of the adn\|nist ration in Scot- 
land is in part to he ascribed to the diikc/s 
temper, to whom the king ha.J consigned over 
the government of that eouatiy, and who gave 
such attention to affairs %s«io allow nothing of 
moment to escape hitiit*|i^vey the government 
*f England, from the ^me cause, began to be 
.somewhat infected with the same sei'erity. 
The duke’s creilit was great at court. Tliihugh 
neither so much beloved nor csreemed aS the 
^ing, he was more dieaded; and thence an at- 
teiidatice more exact, as well as ^ suhtdissi^H 
more obsequious, ^as ]»aid to him. The saying 
of Waller was remarked, that Charles, in spile 
to the parliament, who had determined that 
the duke should not succeed him„w'a.s resolved 
that lie should rcigii even in his lifetime* 

STA'It/of tiik ministry in ENGLAND. 

Thk king, liowcver, who loved to inainratii 
a halanee in his councils, still supported Halifax, 
whom he created a marquis, and made privy 
seal, tfuiugh ever in op])usition to the duke. 
Tills m:m, who possessed the finest giuiius and 
most extensive capacity of all employed in 
public affairs during the present reign, affected 
a species of neutrality between the parties, and 
was esteemed the head of that small bfMl^ 
known by the denomination of IWxmmer*. 
This eoiiduet, which is more natural to men o#i 
integrity than of ambition, could not, however, 
procure him the former character ; and he was 
always, with reason, regarded as an intriguer 
rather than a patriot. Sunderland, who had 
promoted the cxcliision-hill, ami who had been 
I displaced on that account, was again, with the 
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cluke*8 o>)UAt:iU,broiig;btinto the administration. 
Thf cxtronie duplicity, at least variableness, o( 
this man's conduct, through the whole course 
of his lii'e, ina<le it he suspected that it was 
b} the kini^'s direction he had mixed with the 
country party, ilyde, created earl of Rochester, 
was first coniiuissioner of the treasury, and was 
entirely in the duke’s interests. 

The kins: himself was obliged to act as the 
head of a party; a disa^ree.ibh* situation fora* 
prince, and always the source of much injiistiee 
and oppression. He knew how olmoxious the 
dissenters were tothcehureh; and he rcsohed, 
f'ontrary to the maxims of federation »vhich he 
ha<l hitherto supported in England, to gratify 
’^his friends by the persecution of his enemies. 
'I'he laws against conventicles were now risjo- 
rously executed ; an I'xpedieii^t whicii. the kin*;* 

' knew, would diminish neither the, nurnlxTs 
nor infticnce o7 the noti*eonforn»isis ; and 
whjeh is therefore to be dcf-niod nmn* the 
result of passion than of policy. Scarcely afiv 
persecution serves the intended piirju)-*' hut 
such as amounts to a total extermination. 

NEW NOMINATION OF SHERIFFS. 

Tiiouon the king;'s authority made every day 
^reat advances, still met with < onsideralde 
obstacles, chicflyJVroni the city, which was en- 
tirely in the handsr-cf! the malcontents. The 
jiirie-s, in purticiil.Y,^ ^«ipnicd by the .sheriff-,, 
were not lihi'ly to he im*(>artial judi^cs between 
the crown and the people; and, after the <‘\- 
periifients already made in the case of Shaftes- 
huiy** and llbt of Colle«je, treason, it wa^ 
apprehended, inij'ht there he committed witli„| 
t^npuirity. ^here could not thcrelore !)•* a 
more important ser\ice to the cour^ than to 
put affairs upon a different fijotinif. Sir John 
Moore, the mayor, was p:aincd by secretary 
Jenkins, and eiicourapc-d to insist upon the 
customary prn ile«;e of bis office, of nainiiig one 
of the^heriffs. Accordingly, when the time of 
election came, be dri^k to North, a Levant 
merchant, who accepted of that expensive 
office. The country party said, that being 
lately returned from Turkey, he was, on ac- 
count of his recent experience, lictter qualified 
to serve the purpo.ses of the court. A poll was 
opened for the election of another sheriff ; and 
here began the contest. The majority of the 
eommon-han, headed by the two sherifls of the 
former year, refused to acknowledge the 
mayor's right of appointing one .sh<*rift', but in- 
sisted that both must he elected by the livery, 
^^apillori and Dubois were the persons whom the 
country-party agreed to elect ('J4th June): 
Box was pointed out by the C()urtiers. 'I'he 
poll was optMied ; hut as the mayor would tint 
allow the election to proceed for two vacancies, 
the sheriffs and he separated, and each carried 
on the poll *apart. The country party, who 


voted with the sheriffs for Papilloti and Dubois, 
were much more iiuinerous than those who 
voted with the mayor for Box; but as the 
mayor insisted, that his poll was the only legal 
one, he declared Box to he duly elected. All 
difficulties, however, were not surmounted. 
Box, apprehensive of the conserpiences which 
might attend so dubious an election, fined ofl’; 
and the mayor found it necessary to proceed to 
a ne,'v choice. When the matter was proposed 
to the coinmon-hnll, a loud cry was raised. No 
election ! No election ! The two shcritfs already 
elected, l’.apilluii and Dubois, w«*re insisted on 
a.s the only legal magistrates. But as tlie mayor 
still maiiitaiued, that Box alouc had been Ic. 
gaily chosen, and that it was now requisite to 
supply bis place, he opened hooks anew; and 
duringthc tinniilt and confusion oPtiie citi/t>ns, 
a few of the mayor’s p.irtisans elected Ricli, 
unknown to and unheeded by the rest of the 
lixery*. North and Rich wcic acc<>rdingl\ sworn 
in .shcrilVs f.ir the ensuing year; hut it was 
iieocssarv ti> send a guaivl of the train-hands 
to protect them iu entering upon ihcii* oflice. 
A new in iyor of the court party wassr»on .’iftcr 
chosen (25th by mean'-, as is pretended, 

still more \iol< nt and irn gnlar. 

Thus the country party wi re dislodged fnuii 
their strong ludd in the cii\ ; w here, ever siiu e 
the eommepcenu nt of factions in the English 
government, they had, without iwterrujilion, 
almost without moiistaliou, nnintained a .stn 
periority. Ii Ivul hecii happy, li.id the partiali- 
ties, hitherto oIi/m cted to juries, hcim eorrected, 
witliout gl^iug pl.iee to p.irtialitii s of an oj»po- 
site kind : hut in the present distracted .state 
of the nation, ati cquilahle neuir.ility was 
almost impossihle to he attaincrl. I'he court 
and <liurch party, who were now' named on 
juries, made justice subservient to their fac- 
tious views; and the king had a prospect of 
obtaining full re%cnge on his enemies. It vva< 
not long belore the ettects of lln‘se alterations 
vvere seen. When it was first nqxirted, that 
the duke intendi.d to leave Seolland, Filk- 
ington, at that lime sbcrilY, a very violent man, 
had broken out in these terms, He l^as alreaily 
burned the city ; and he is now eonwog to cut 
all our throats!” For these seandalon.s exprej/i 
sions, the dnkesued Filkington; and enormous 
damages, to the amount of HK),()(K) poutid-’i 
Were decreed him. By tin* law of England, 
ratified in the great charter, no fines or da- 
mages ought to extend to the total ruin of a 
criminal. Sir Falienee Ward, formerly may 
who gave evidenee for I^ilkington, was sued 
for perjury', and comU mried to the pillory r a 
severe sentence, and sufficient to deter all wit- 
nesses from appi'aring in f.ivour of those who 
were proseeuU*d by the court. 

But though the crown had obtained so great 
a victm'y in the city, it was not quite decisive, 
and the contest might be renewed every year 
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at the election of maj^htrates. An important hciisioti: that all ooroorations were invc‘tcd 
project, thcM'cforc, waa formed, not only to make with the power of making bye-laws; and Inc 
the king master of the city, ])ut by that prcce- smallest borough in England had e\cr bcc-n 
dent to gain him nnconlrolled inlhiencc in all allowed tti carr>' the exercise of this power 
tlic corporaliojis of England, and thereby give farther than London had done in the instance 
the greatest W(»nn(l to the legal eon.stitiition, eoinplained of: tliat the eily, ha\iiig, at its 
whi<‘li the most powerlul and nn»st arbitrary own expenee, repaired the iiiarkits, \vhi(*h 
monarehs had ever yet been able to inlliet. A were built too on its own estate, might as 
writ of qtto warranto was issinvl against the J lawfully (daiui a small reeoin;>enee from sucli, 
eily; that is, an eiujuiry into the valitfity of ' as brought cutiitiiodilies tiiither, as a man 


its charter. It was pretende<l, lh:it the city 
had forfeited all its privileges, aiul ouglit to he 
declared no loiigei a corporation, oti account 
t)f tv\o offences which the <-onrt of alderttKai 
and eoniinon '.<mneil had enminitled. After 
the great lire in KiGli, all the markets h:id 
been rehnilt, and had been lilted op with many 
eonvenMOWMcs; ^nd, in order to dvfrav the 
<’v|'»'nee, the magistrates had imposed a small 
toll on good's hroug'hl to market: in the year 
U>7,0, they had adtlresscd the king against the 
prorogation of parliament, .ntd had employed 
the following terms. “ ^'eur iK*titioners are 
greatly surprised at the late prorogation, 
whereby the prosecution of the pubhe Just ice 
of the kingdom, and the making of necessary 
provisions for the preservation of vour tii sty 
and your prot<stant suhjeets, have neeived 
nilerruptiou.’* These words were prett tided 
to contain a seandaloiis relleetioif on the king 
and his measures, 'J'he cause of (lie citv was 
il'-h-nded ag.'.inst the attornev and solicitor 
generals by 'I'rehy and I’ollevlen. 

'I’liest* last ))1t'a(h‘d that, sinef* the foitnda- 
tii'iiof the monarchy, no <‘orpor.ition had ev'er 
\et been expose! to forreilnie, and (he thing 
itself implied an aljsnrdity; tlial a eirporatioii, 
ell, vpalih of all erime or olTcnee, 

and nmic wen- answerable lor any iniquity hut 
ilic persou'» theins<'!ves who coiiitiiittf'd it: 
t}ialthe nieinhers in elioosing magistrates, had 
intrusted lliriii witli legal powers only; and 
HIhtc the magistrates exceeded these powers, 
their acts were void, but eonld never involve 
the body itself in any criminal impuitition: 
that such had t'ver heen the practice of Eng- 
land, e:^ept at the refoniiatii>n, when the 
monasteries were abolished; but this was an 
extraordinary east* ; aiul it was even thought 
necessary to ratify afterwards tin* vvholc trans- 
action by act of )iarliani<‘iit ; that corporate 
-bodies, framed for public good, ami calculated 
for perpetual duration, cmghi not to be aiini- 
bil.itcd for the temnorarv faults of their mem- 
bers, wlm might themselves, without hni*tiiig 
the eomrnniiity, be questioned for tlreir of- 
fences: that even a private estate, if entailed, 
could not be forfciti'd to the crown, on aecoiiiit 
of treason committed by the tenant for life; 
bvit tij^on his deinis • went to the next in re- 
mainder; that the offences, ohjeeted to the 
city, far from deserving so severe a punishment, 
were not even worthy of the smallest repre- 


might recpiire rent for a house of whkh he 
w; 4 s possessed : that those who disliked the 
condition might :ibstain from the market; and 
whoever paid had done it voluntarily: th;it it 
was an avowed right (tf the suhjeets to pctitioi^ 
nor had the city in theii addre«»s abused this 
uivih-ge: that tl^i* king himself had often de- 
•lared, the pari».imeiit ollcn voted, the nation 
o he in«thin;;er from lh<* publish plot ; which,* 
it is evi(l<‘iit, could not be fully piJSC(%te^ but 
in a parliamentary manner; that the inipwacli- 
meiit of tlie popish lords was certainly ob- 
structed h} the frequent prorogations; as was 
also the enacting of necessary laws, and pio- 
\idiiig for the dt‘r(*nee of the nation: that the 
loyalty of the city, no less than their regard 
to selt-prcservalion, niiflit prompt them to 
frame the petition; since it vvas acknowledged, 
that the king’s life vvas (‘very moment t xpused 
to the most inuninmit dang'n* from the popish 
conspiracy: that tlie ('ffv*h.*ul not accused the 
king of obstructing j^tl«(^',fnucli less of havitig 
any such intention ; since it was allowed, th:it 
evil cimiisellors were ahiiic answerable tor all 
the p(*rnieimis eonsctpienees any me.asure ; 
and that it was umu'couiitahle, that two pulilic 
d(*ed.s whirh had not, during so long a timi^ 
subjected to any, even the siiialle*t penalty 
persons^'iiilly oithcni, should now be punished 
so severely upon the eorporgtion, which always 
was, and always nui^t he, innocent. 

It is evident, that tliose who vtould apohigise 
fur the niL^asures of the court, must, in this 
case, found their arguments, not on kw, but 
reasons of state. Tb# judges, therefore, who 
condemned the city, are iticxcusahle; since 
the sole object of their ih'lt'rmiii.illons mu*>t 
ever be the pure prineiplesof justice and eepiity. 
Eut yie office of judge vvas at that lime luld 
during pleasmx: ; and it vvas impossible that 
any cause, where the court Ix^nt its force, could 
ever be l arried :igainst it. After sentence was 
pronounced, the eily apidicd iw bvimlde man- 
ner to the kiiiK (l'?ih luiie’l: ami he agreeci 
to restore their charter, but in return tl^ej*^ 
were obliged to submit to the following n gai- 
lations : that no mayor, sheriff, re(*order, coiW 
nioii scrje.xut, town clerk, or w'roner, should 
be admitted totbc exercise of bis office without 
bis majesty’s approbation: that if .the king 
disapprove twice of the mayor or sb(*rifls 
elected, bo may by commission appoint these 
magistrates; that the mayor ^ud court of 
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aldfirmcn may, witli his n)ajesty*s leave, dis> 
place any mag^istrate ; and that no aiderinan, 
in case uf a vacancy, shall be elected without 
consent of the court of aldermen, who, if thi^y 
disapprove twice of the choice, may fill the 
vacaiK^. 

GREAT TOWER OF THE CROWN. 

All the corporations in England, having 
the example of London before their eyes, saw 
how vain it would prove to contend with ^the 
court, and were, most of them, successively 
induced to surrender their charters into the 
king's hands. ('ouMtlei: ihle suin'! were exacted 
Tor restoring the charters; and all offices of 
power and profit were left at the disfiosal of 
the crown. It seems strang^, that the inde- 
pendent royalists, who never myant^to make 
the ciywii absolute, should yet bi* so elated 
with the victory obtained over their ailver- 
sarie*, as to approve of a precedent, wbicli leil 
no national pri\ilegc*s in seeurily, but enabled 
the king, iiiuler like prcteiu*«'s, and by ifieatis 
(if like instniiiUMits, to n'c'all au(‘\v all thosi.' 
charters, which at present he was pleased to 
grant. And every fpend to liberty must allow, 
that the nation, whose constitution was thus 
broken in the shock of faction, had a right, 
by every prudent expedient, to reco\ei that se- 
curity of which it wis/so unhappily bereaved. 

A CONSIMRACV. 

Wmle so great a faction adluTcd to the 
crowli, it is a|5pareut, that resistance, however 
justifiable, could iievtT la* jinidt nt ; and aiU 
lysc men sayf no (;x[)C(lient, but pi'act'.'ihly to 
submit to the present gric\ancefl. Tl^ere w.is, 
however, a jiarty of malcontents, so turbulent 
in their disposition, (hat, even before fhi> last 
iniquity, whicji laid the whoh couititututn at 
the mercy of the king, they h id meditated 
plans of resistaiic(“, at a lime when it could 
be as Tittle justifiabli^ as prudent. Tii ilie 
spring lO’KI,” a little before the <)\lord parli.i- 
inenl, the king was std/cd with a fit of sick- 
ness at Windsor, which ga\e gn-at alarm to 
the public. The duke of Moiiiiiouth^ lord 
Russ(;l, lord (iray, instigated by the restless 
Shaftesbury, had agreed, in case the king's 
sickness should prove mortal, to rise in arms, 
and to oppose the sucees:»iun of the duke. 
Charles reeoM*r(;d; but these dangerous pro- 
jects were not laid aside. Tin* same con- 
spirators, together with Essex and Salisbury, 
determined to contimn* the Oxford par- 
Jiineiit, after the king, as was daily expected, 
should dissolve it ; and they engagcil some 
leaders among the commons in the same des- 
perate measure. They w(*nt so far as to delAiri 
several lords in the house, under pretence of 
signing a protest against i ejecting Fitzharris's 


impeachment : but hearing that the commons 
had broken up in great coiistemation, they 
were likewise obliged at last to separate. 
Shafteshiiry*s imprisoiiineiit and trial put An 
end for some time to these inachinatiuns ; and 
it was not (ill the new sheriffs were imposed 
on the city that they were revived. The lead 
ers of the country party began then to appre- 
hend themselvf'S in iminiiienl danger; and 
they were well pleased to find that the' citizens 
were struck with the same terror, and were 
thence inclined to nrulertake the must perilous 
enterprises. Resides the city, the gentry and 
nobility in several eo»uities of Fhiglaiid wen* 
solicited to ris(* in arms. Monmouth en- 
gaged the earl of Mac*clesfield, lord Brandon, 
sir Gilbert Gerard, and other gi'iitlenn'ii in 
Cheshire ; lord Russel fixed ^ correspondence 
with sir Willi.nn C'ouitiicy, sir I'raiicis Rowes, 
sir Franci*! Drake, who promised to raise the 
w'e«!t ; and Tr(‘i)charrl in paitieular, who had 
interest in the ilisaflVcted town of 'i'aunton, 
assurt'd him of consnlcralih* assistance from 
that iM'ighhourhood. Shaftesbiny, and his 
cmis>,ary I'crguson, an iiidepemh'ul clcrgMiiaii, 
and a restless plotter, managed the corre- 
spondence in the city, upon which the con- 
federates chitdlv relied. 'I’hc whole tr.iin was 
re uly to take fire; but was prevented by the 
(*aution of -lord Rnssel, who indu(*cil Mon 
mouth to dtday the enterprise*. Shaftcshurv , 
in till* mean time, w.is so much affected with 
the sense of his danger, tiiat he had h fl his 
house, and si*cretly liirki'd in the city; im‘di- 
tating all those desjieralc schemes, which dis- 
appoiiiK'd n*>eiig(* and ambition could inspire, 
He exc’lrtiiiied loudly against delay, and rcpie. 
KCiiled to his eoufederates, that having gone 
so far, and iiitiiistid tin* secret into so man,\ 
hands, there was no safety ior thi’in but in a 
bold and di'speratc prosceulinii of their, pin- 
po,f. 'I he projeets wi'ie therclorc ri‘iiewed: 
meetings of the. (‘onspiratoi's were appoiii^|l 
ill different houses, partieulai ly in Shephard^, 
an eminent wine inerehaiit in tin* city: the 
plan (d’ an insuin*ctioii was laid in London, 
Cheshire, Devoiishin*, and liristol : tFe several 
places (»f reiide/vous were eoiieertcd^’ and all 
the operations fixi'd : tbi slate of the guards 
waseveii view'ed by Monmouth and Armstrotig, 
and an attai'k on them pronounced practi- 
cable: a (ha'laratioii to just ify the enterprise to 
(be public was read and agrei'd to : and every 
eireiiiiistauee seemed now to render an iiibur* 
rcetioii unavoidable; when a new delay was 
procured by 'JVeuehard, who declared, that the 
rising in the west I'oiiUI not for some weeks be 
in buffii'iciit forwardness. 

SHAFTESBURY RETIRES AND DlIuS. 

SiiAi-i Fsnunv was enraged at these perpetual 
cautions and di lavs in an enterprise whicli, he 
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tlioufrht, nothings hut <'otira{;;e and celerity 
could render eftcctiial: he threatened to com- 
mence the insurroctiun with his friends in the 
city alone ; and he boasted, that he had ten 
thousand brisk httys, as he called them, who, on 
a motion of his fiiigrer, were ready to fly to arms. 
Monmouth, Russel, and the other conspira- 
tors, were, during^ some time, in apprehen- 
sions lest despair should push him into some 
daii^(>rmis measure ; when they heard Jhat, 
after a lonj; combat between fear and ra«;e, he 
had at last abandoned all hopes of success, and 
had retired into Holland. He lived in a pri 
vate manner at Amsterdam; and for jjrealer 
security desired to he admitted into a maps- 
tracy of that city: but his formci violent 
counsels apiinst the Dutch conimoiiwealth 
were rcmendiered; and all applications from 
him were rejected. H«* died .soon after; and 
his end {^ave neil her sorrow to his friends, nor 
joy to his enemi«‘S, His furious temper, not- 
withstanding his capacity, had done great in- 
jury to the cause in which he w.i*! engaged. 'I'he 
violences and iirnpiities whit'h he snggcMed 
and encouraged, were greater than even faction 
itsi'lf could endure; and men could not forbear 
sometimes recollecting, that the saiiie person, 
who had become so zealous a patriot, was once a 
most prostitute courtier. Jt is remai kalile, that 
(his man, whosi* pritieiph's and conduct were, 
m all other respects, so exceptionable, proved 
an excellent chancellor; and that all his decrees, 
while he possessed that high oHice, were (npially 
rcinarkahli f<*i* justness and h»r integrity. 
So diirieult is it to find in history a character 
either wholly had or periVctly good; though 
the prrjudues <H' party make wi iters run 
easily into the extremes holh of ]>ancgjTic 
and of s.itin ' 

After Sh:iltcslmrv s departure, the coiispi. 
r:itors found some diilienlty in renewing the 
i'orrespoiideiKM* with the city malcontents, \vhi> 
had been accustomed to depend solelv on th.at 
iioldcman. 'I’heir common hopes, however, as 
well as common fears, made thi'iii at l.is! hav«* 
reet)urse to each other; ami a regular project 
of an insurre<‘(ioii was again formed. \ council 
of six wad erect e»l, consisting of IMitnmoiitli, 
r.'issel, Ksscx, How ard,. Algernon 5si»liiey, and 
dohn Hamhdeii, gr.mdson of the great parlia- 
mentary leader. 'I'htse men entered into an 
agreement with Argyle and the Scottish mab 
contents; who eng.iged, that, upon the pay- 
ment of ] 0,000 pounds for tin* purchase of 
arms in Holland, they would bring the cove- 
nanters into the field. I nsurreetions, likewise, 
vv4*re anew pr(»i<‘cted in (dieshire, and the west, 
as well as in tin’ city ; ami some iiieeting.s of 
the leadt rs were held, in onler to reduce lliese 
l»rojeets into foim. The eoiispiraturs differed 
•'Klremely in their views. Sidney wju pa<i.si«»ti- 
ate for acommoiiweali h. Essex had emhraecd 
th^same jnoji.ct. But Monmouth had eiitcr- 


tainecl hopes of acquiring the crown fur himself. 
Russel, as well as Hambdeii, was much attached 
to the aiie'^eiit constitution, and intended only 
the exclusion of the duke, and the redre.ss of 
grievances. Lord Howard was a man of no 
principle, and was ready to embrace any party 
which his immediate interest should recom- 
mend to him. But iiotwithstanaing this dif- 
ference of characters and of views, their cuin- 
enoii hatred of the duke and the present ad- 
ministration united them in one party; and 
the dangerous cxperiineut of an insurrection 
wasf fully resolved on, 

RYE-HOUSE PLOT. 

• 

Wnii.K these schemes were concerting 
among the leader^ there was an inferior order 
of coiLspirators, ^hu held frequent meetings; • 
and, togetln r with the insurnK'tion, cajj^ied on 
projects quite uukiiovvn to Monmouth andathe 
enbal of six. Among these men were colonel 
Rumsey, an old repuliliean olVieer, who had dis- 
tiiigii^hi'd himself in Portugal, and bad been 
recommended to tlie king by marcscdial IScbotii- 
berg: lieutenant-itdonel Waleot, likewise a 
repubiicRu olbecr; tioodenougb, under-sheriff 
of London, a /I'alous anJ noted party-man; 
VWsf, Tvler, Norton, Ay lotfe, lawyers; I'Vrgu- 
>uii. Rouse, Hone, Keiliug, Holloway, Bourne, 
Le<*, Humb<iid. Must L^t^iese last weremer- 
eliants or tradi smeri ^ the only persons of 
this confederacy, who4iad access to the leaders 
of the party, were Rumsey and I'eiitiisoii. 
When thes<> men im't together, tiny ind*ilged 
themselves in the most UesperJfte and smo.>,t 
^criminal ihscourse* tiny ireqiientlv mentioned 
the assassination of the king and j he duke, 
which lljjy h:id given the familiar appellatiitii 
of loppinfi : thej^eveii went so far as to have 
thouglit of a scheme for that (mrpose. Rum- 
bald, who was a m.ilster, p4>ssys«;ed a farm 
called the Rye-house, which lay on the roa4l to' 
Newmarket, whither tlie king eomtiioiilj' went 
oiiee a-;fefir, for the divtT.sion of the ra<*es. A 
plan of this farm bait been laiil la fore .some o/ 
the conspirators by Rumhald, who showed them 
how easy it would he, by overturning a cart, to 
stop at that place the king’s eoaeh ; while tluy 
mightVire upon him from the hedges, and he 
enabled aftervvauls, through hy-lanes, and cross 
the fiehls to make theii e.seape. But though 
the plausibility of this sehemc gave great plea- 
sure to the conspirators, no eoiieerted design 
was as yet laid, nor any men, horses, or arms, 
provided: the whole was little more than hnfse 
discourse, the overnovviiigs of their /eal aii4P 
rancour. The house, in which the king lived 
at Newmarket, took fire accidentally; and 
be was obliged to leave that place eight davs 
Sooner than lie intended. To ibis oin.uiiistanee 
bis safely was afterwards ascribed, w ben the eoii- 
spiraej was detected; and tljecuuU party couhl 
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not suffifiently admiiv the wise dispensatiuns 
of Providence. It is indeed certain, that as the 
kiri«j had tho'i unexpectedly left Ne^'market, nc 
was worse attended than usual; and Riiinhald 
informed his confederates with reijret, what a 
fine oppttrtnnity was thus imfortunateU lost. 

CONSPIRACY DISCOVERED. Junr VZ. 

Amon(J the conspirators I have imuitione/i 
Keiliiig;, a salter in London. This man had 
been enjjai'->»d in a hold nu'asure, of urrestiu}^ 
the inavor j»f Loudon, at the suit of Paptlloii 
and Dubois, the oiiied shoriffs; and beiti^ 
li'ible to pro-ecutioii foiv,th.it a<*ti<»ii, he thought 
St safest to purchase a pardon, liV revealing the 
eonspiraey, in which he was dec'ply efmeerned. 
Hebrou«;ht to secretary deAkins intelli^eiwe of 
the asiassi nation plot; l)ut as he wys a sin":U} 
evideiye, the si'eret ary, whom many false plots 
hali probably rendered inercdiilous, .seni|ded to 
issue w irrants for the eoinniitment of so jii^r^at 
a number of persons. Keilinjj, therefore, in 
order to fortify his testimony, en«:aiC‘‘<l his 
brother in treasoiiahle diseourse with Good- 
enou^h, one of tlie eons]>irator3 ; and denkins 
hejjan now to g^ivc^.more attention to the in- 
telli!;;ettee. The eonsjiiralois ha«! i*ot some hint 
of the dangler in which the} were iii>n|\e<l, and 
all of them eonetaled thi'inselvi s. One persfui 
alone, of the inmoit/' IJarher, an iTi«-trmiH ut- 
maker, was sf izeij ajt^l^as his confession trm- 
enrred in ^iiany partieifiars with Kcilin:;^ in- 
formation, the affair seemed to he put nut of 
all r|c.iL‘Stion; and a more diligent s«nr<h w.is 
every whi re Inarle after the eojispirators. 

West, the lavwer, and e»)b.nel |{iiinsey, find,, 
tlw' perils to which they wen* t\po^< d in 
eAdeavoni in^ to e-eape, resolved to ^ive their 
own lives at the expence oflhcir eompanioii«; 
and they surrendered thf iu^ehes with an in- 
tention of htjcomitinf evidence. West could 
•do little nioic than eonfirui the test imonv (»f 
Kidliuj;, vvith if^aultothc assa- mati<m plot; 
but Rtitiisey, besides ^iviii^ additional eoii- 
firmation of the same desi;;n, was at last, 
thonj^h with rniieh diiheulty, led to reveal the 
ineetiii'^'S at She|shard'.s. Shefihard was imme- 
diately apprehended ; and had not courage to 
maintain fuhdity to his confederates. * I'lwii 
hi-* information, orders were issued for arreslin;? 
the t»‘r«'at men enjjaii^cd in the conspiracy. 
JVIonmoiith ahseoiided: Rnssel was sent to the 
Tower: (iray was arnsted, hot escaped from 
Ibe iiusserifjfT : Howard was taken, while he 
edneealed himself in a chimney ; and beings a 
ectan of prollijcate morals, as well as indig^eiit 
cireum.stane<‘s, lie scrupled not, in hopes of a 
pardon and a reward, to reveal flu; whole eonspi^ 
r.iey. Essex, Sidney, and Hamhden, wereimme- 
diately apprehended upon his cvideiieo. Every 
day some of the conspirators were detected in 
their lurking«rplac/'«5, and thrown into prison. 


Chap. LXIX. 
EXECUTION OF THE CONSPIRATORS. 

Li RUT.- COLONEL Walcot WAS fimt broug^ht 
to his trial. 1'his man, who was once noted 
for bravery, had been so far overcome by the 
love of life, that he had written to secretary 
Jenkins, and had ofVered, upon promise of par- 
don, to turn evidence: but no sooner had he 
taken this mean step than he felt nioie ;;en 
roug sentiments arise in him; and he c lulea- 
voured, thoug^h in vain, to conceal liimself, 
'I’lu* witnesses ag^ainst liiin were Rumsev , West, 
Shepliavd, tc>«;ether with llonrne, a brewer. 
Hi*- own letter to the «-:cret.iry w'as prodiu'cd, 
and rendered the tcMtiiuony of the witne‘*scs 
untpHstiimahic. Hone and Rouse were also 
eondeiimcd. 'riiese two men, as well as Walcot, 
aeknowlcdL^ed at their e\<*cLif ion? the justness 
of the senliuiee; and from their trial and eon- 
fes'vinii it is suflieieutly apparent, th.it the plan 
of an insurrection had been rcKnl.irlv fornu'd ; 
and that even the assassination had been ofieii 
talked of, and not without tlic a)>piohation of 
many of the eoU'^piiMtors. 

TR1\L or LORD IllNSEL. 

'rnr. rondeiiui’ition t)f the-e (M'iininals was 
pn.hihly inten.'led as a prepar il iv to (he trial 
ol hnd l{us,s(*k Uid ‘‘CM rd to iiujness (lie pulili.* 
wit h a thoioni»h helii 1 of the ('on‘Hpira(*y, as well 
a‘» a lu>rror o'j'.riinst d. The witm s-cs prodiu'cd 
.'i».iin-t the nohie pri'^omo-, were Rumscy, Sliep- 
li ird, an<l loid Howerd. Ituinsf v '.\v<»re, that 
he hirus' if l>a<I I.een introducid at tlie cabal 
at ‘^hephaid’s, where Ru^^cl w;is present ; and 
had neliven d them a message fruni Shaft es- 
iir'^in;; them to hasten tlic intended 
insnrn ctioii : hut hail riceived for answer, 
th.it it was foMiiI III ecS'iu y to ilel.iy the desigf’n, 
and that Shafieshiiry must thendore, for seine 
time, rest eonteuled. ’'I'liis answer, lie said, 
wa-* deliveri'd by Fer«ci:soii ; hut was assented 
to by the piihoiier. He added, that some dis- 
course had been entered into about taking;; a sur- 
vey of the g:»t?n'ds; and he thoiijjht that Mon- 
mouth, (iiay, aiul Armstrongs, ninV'trtook to 
view them. SheplMrd deposed, thaf his house 
had hcforchand been bespoken by Fergriisoii for 
the secret mectini; of the conspirators, and that 
he h.id been careful to ki ep all Ids servants 
from approaehint^ them, and had served them, 
himself. '^I'heir discourse, he said, ran I'hieHy 
upon the means of surprisin'; the {guards; and 
it was a«;peed, that Alonmoiith and his two 
friends should take a survey of them. 7‘he 
report, which they brout^ht next meeting;, was, 
that the <;uardR were remiss, and that the desi*;n 
was praelicahle : hut he did not affirm that any 
resolution was taken of cxeciiling U. The 
prisoner, he thoug;ht, was present at both these 
meetiiijfs; but he was sure that at least he 
was present at one of them. A dcclarat ionite 
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added, bad been read by Ferguson in Russel's ' 
prcseiire : the reasons of the intended insiir- 
reetion were there set forth, and all the publie 
piievances fully displayed. 

Lord Howard had been one of the eal>al of 
six, established after Shaftesbuiy’s flight ; and 
two meetings had been held by the eonspira- 
tors, one at Haiiihdeu’c, another at KiissePs. 
Howard deposed, that at the first meeting it was 
agreed to begin the insurnjctioii in the country 
hefore the eity ; the plaees were lixed.^the 
proper (juantiiy and kind of arms agreed on, 
and the whole plan of operations eone«Tted : 
that at the second meeting, the conversation 
chielly tunied upon their corres])ondence with 
Argyle and the diMContented Scots, and that 
the principal management of that afiair was 
intrusted lo*Sidney, who had sent one Aaron 
Smith itito Scotland with proper iiistnictions. 
He added, that in these deliluMMlitnii, no 
quest i«)n was ])ut, or votes collected ; but there 
wr.s no contradiction ; and, ns he took it, all 
of tin in, aiul the prisoner among the rest, 
gave their eoiiseiit. 

Roni'-ey and Sb<'ji]iard were v(*rv unwilling 
witnesses agaiti'it lord lln^'^el ; .'ind it appears 
from (iray’s Secret History,** that, if they had 
pleasul, (liev could ha^e giuui a more explicit 
testimony against him. lliis relnetnnee, to- 
gi'therwith the dilbi'nlts in recollecting cir- 
ennist.inccs of a eomersation whiclT.had passeil 
above eight months before, and which the 
persiMS hid not at that time anv intention to 
reveal, ni i\ liegi t some slight oliieet ion to their 
evidence, lint on the whole, it was undouht 
edly piou'd, that the insurrection had been 
dcliiierated on bv the ])ri'^oncr, and fully re- 
solved; ibo snrprisal of the guards tlehbcrated 
on, but not fnllv resolved; and that an assai- 
iiination bad iwver once been inentioiied nor 
imagined by him. So far the matter of fact 
sis-ue- certain; but still, with regard to l.iw, 
tbiTc icinained a difiicnlty, and that of an 
important nature. 

Tin* I'.Tiglish laws of (rea-noii, hofli in the 
mamn'r of defining that crime, ami in the 
proof rc(piired, arc the mildest and most in- 
dulgent $iil consequently the most ((piitabie, 
that are any where !<> he found. 'Fhc two 
chief species of trea-.on, eo.ilained in’ the 
statute of Edward III arc the eompassiug and 
intending of the king’s death, and the aetu^^l 
tevyiiig of war against him ; and by the law 
of Mary, the »*riuiK imisl lx* proved by the 
coneurring test itnony of t wo witnesses, to some 
overt act, tending to these purposes. But the 
lawyers, partly desirous of paying court to the 
sovereign, partly convinced of ill consequences 
which might attend ‘•uch narrow limitations, 
had introduced a greater latitude, liotli in the 
proof and definition of the crime. It was not 
required that the two witnesses should testify 
the same precise overt act: it was sufficieiil, 


hat they both testified some overt act of the 
same treason; and though this evasion mny 
seem a subtilty, it had long prevailed in the 
jurts of ^tmlicature, and had at last been 
soleiiiiily fixed by parliament at the trial of 
lord StalForil. The lawyers had used the same 
freedom with the law of Edward HI. Thoy 
lad observed, that, by that statute, if a man 
shouhl enter into a cuiispiraey for a rebellioTi, 
|hotild even fix a ctirrcspoiidenee with foreign 
lowers for that purpose, should provide arms 
and money, yet, if he were detected, and no 
•ehoilion ensued, he could not be tried for 
reason. To prevent this ineoiivenienee, which 
t had been better to remedy by a new law, 
:hey had commonly lafd iheir indictment for, 
intending the death of the king, and had pro- 
luced the inrentu^i of rebellion as a proof of 
that other inteifliioii. Bu^ though this form 
■f indict Aentui ml trial was ve^ frequent, and 
many criminals had received seiitci.ee 
it^vvas still considered as somewhat irreguter, 
and was plainly confounding, by a sophism, 
two syceies of treason, which the statute had 
ac<*uralcly distinguished. What made this 
retineiiii nt still more exceptionable was, that 
a law had passed soon after the restoration ; 
III which the eonsnking ofithe intending of a 
rehellion was, during (’hailt-s’s lifetime, de- 
el.ircd tre.ivm ; and it was required, that the 
prosecution should ht- (Hmirnenced vvithin six 
months after the erinu* wa*s i-oininitted. But 
not withstanding this the i\WM*rs had 

pers«‘vered, as they still do persfver^, in the 
old form of indict immt ; and both sir Harry 
Vane, and Oliver I’lmiki't, titular priiiu^te of 
Ireland, Irui lieeii tried by it. Such was the 
^^cneral horror f'iiti*rt:vincil against the old re- 
puiilicaiis and the pojiish consj^*afoi s, that 
one had ftnirimuwd against this interpretation 
of the •'tatute; and the lawyers ihongVit that 
they might follow the prcceilent, even in the 
cast- of the pojmlar and helov'cd* lonl Russ* l. 
Hussers crime fell pl.iiidy within the statute 
of ChaHtes H.; hut the fads sworn ato by 
Runisey and ShephardP wt>re hejond the six 
months requireil by law, ami to the other facts 
Howard was a single witness. To make the in- 
dictment, therefore, more extensive, the inten- 
tion ofc murdering the king was eomprehendetl 
in it: and for ]ipoof of this intention the con- 
.spiraey for raising a rehellimi w as assigned ; ami 
what seemed to bring the matter still nearer, 
the design of attacking the king’s guards. 

Russel perceived this irregularity, and de- 
sired to have the point argued hveounsel: Uie 
chief justice told him, that this favour could 
not he granted unless he previously confessed 
the facts charged upon him. The artificial 
eonfuiniding of the two species of treason, 
though a practice supported by many ]ireec- 
ilents, is the chief, hut not the only hardship, 
of which Russel had reason to complain on 
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his trial. His defence was fcehlt* ; and he con- 
tented himself with protesting, that he never 
had entertained any design against the life of 
the king: his veracity wonld not a^low him to 
deny the conspiracy for an insurrection. The 
jury were iiicii of fair and reputable characters, 
but xcalous royalists : after a short delil)era- 
tion, they brought in the prisoner guilty. 

Applications were made to the king for a 
pardon; even money, to the amount of 
hundred thousand pounds, was offered to the 
dutchess of Portsmouth by the old earl of 
Bedford, father to Russel. The king ‘was 
inexorable. He had been extremely harassed 
with the violence of the country parly; and 
^he had observed, that foe prisoner, besirles Ins 
secret designs, had always been caiTi<*d to the 
highest extremity of opposit.ioii in parliaiiuMit. 
Russel bad even :^iopted a sfuliuient, siiiiilai 
to what we nieeti with in a letter tht younger 
Br^tiri. Had his father, be said, advised the 
king to reject the ex<'lusion'-bill, he would 
the first to mo\e foi a parliamentary impeach- 
ment against him. When such ileUTtiiiiicd 
lesolutioii was oliscrved, his pf»pularity, his hu- 
manity, his justice, his very virtues, beeame 
so many <Tinie-^, and were used as arguments 
against sparing biiif. Charles tberelm-e would 
go no farther (ban remitting the mort* igno- 
minious part of the senlemv, which the l.iw 
requires to be pronounced against tniitors 
“ L)rd Russel,” .saici ^e, shall find, that f am 
possessed thatf piM‘fq^,ative, whieh, in the 
ease of lord Sfaflt»r<i, be t bought propt'r to 
deny me.” As the fury of the country party 
had rendered,^it im]M)ssil>Ie for the king, with- 
out the inimiiient danger of bis crown, to par- 
don so many catholics, whom be firmly be-* 
k^ved innoc.^ 1 ^ ami even affectionate and 
loyal to him ; lu; probably tliv ugbt, tfcat, since 
the edge of the ]a.w was now ready to fall upon 
that party llieiiiselves, they could not rea‘-oii- 
ably expect 1'bat be would interpose to save 
them. 

Rushers rtiiisort, a woman of virtue, .daugh- 
ter and heir of the goul earl of .Southaiiiptuii, 
threw herself at the king’s feet, ami pleaded 
with many tears the merits and loyalty of her 
father, as an atonement for those errors, into 
whieh his honest, howtwer mistaken, pripciples 
had seduced her husband. These supplica- 
tioiis were the last instance of female weak- 
ness (if they deserve the name) which she 
betrayed, rinding all applications vain, she 
collected courage, and not only fortified her- 
sqlf against the fatal blow, hut endeavoured 
by her example to strengthen the resoliitjou 
her unfortunate lord. Willi a tender and 
decent composure they took leave of each 
Itber on the day of his execution. “ 'i‘he 
'nitteriie§s of death is now past,” said he, 
when he fumed from her. Lord Cavendish had 
lived ill fbe closest iiiliiiiacv with Russel, and 


deserted not his friend in the present ealaiiiily. 
lie offered to manage his escape by changing 
clothes w'ith him, and remaining at all hazards 
in his place. Russel refused to save Ids own 
life, by an expedient which might expose his 
friend to so many hardships. When the duke 
of Monmouth by message offered to surrender 
hiinscdf, if Russel thought that this measure 
would anywise contribiiti; to his safety; “ Jt 
will he no advantage to me,” lie said, “ to have 
my Vrieiids die with me,” Some of his ex- 
pressions discover, not only composure, hut 
good humour in this melancholy extremity. 
The day before his execution he was sci/eii 
with a bleeding at the nose. ” I shall not 
now let blood to divert this distemper,” said 
lie to doctor Burnet who attended him ; that 
will 1 m* done to-morrow.” A litth* before the 
sheriffs coiidiieted him to the scaffold, he 
wound up his wat<*li, “ Now 1 have done,’* 
.said he, ** with time, :ind lieiieefurth must 
iliiiik solely of eternity.’* 

mRl> RUSSEL’S EXECUTION. Juf^ 2\. 

The scaffold was erected in Lincoln’s- Inn 
Fields, a place distant from thcTi^wer; and it 
was probably intended, by eondiieting Russel 
through so luaiiy stn*ets, to show the suutiiioiis 
city their beloved leader, onc*e the object of 
all their eodfideiiee, now exposed to the utmost 
rigours of the law. he was the most popu- 
lar among his own party; so was he ever the 
le.'ist olinoxioLis to I lie opposite fai'tioii: and 
his melancholy fate uiiiletl e\ery heart, sensi- 
ble of hiiiiiainty, in a tender euiiipa'^sioii for 
him. Without the le.ist cli.ange of eonnte- 
iiaiicc, he laid his he;id on the block ; and at 
two strokes, it was severed from his body. 

In the speech, which he delixered to the 
sheriffs, he was very anxious to clear his 
iiietiiory from uiy iiiipiitatioii of ever intend- 
ing the king’s death, or any alleravioii in the 
government: he eunld not explicitly confess 
the prqjeeted iiisiirreclioii without hurling 
Ins friends, who might still he called in (pies-. 
tion for it ; hut lie did not purge himself of 
that design, whieh in the present eo|{ditioii of 
the nation, he regarded as no crime. By inaii>, 
passages in his s]ieeeh he seems to the last to 
have lain under the indiieiiee of party zeal ; a 
pas.sion whieh, being nourished by a social 
temjMir, and clothing itself under the appear- 
ance of principle, it is almost impossible for a 
virtuous man, who has acted in public life, 
ever thoroughly to eiadicate. Hi* professed 
his entire belief in the ptipish plot: and li<* 
said, tint, though he hail often heard the 
seizure of the gii.irds nienlioned, he had ever 
disapproved ef that attempt. To whieh he 
added, that the massacring of so many iiiim* 
cent men in (*ool blood was so like a popish 
practice*, that lie could not but abhor it. UfHiri 
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tlie whole, the integrity and virtuous inten- 
tions, rather than the capacity, of' this unfor- 
tiin.ite nobleman, seem to have been the 
sinning parts of his character. 

ritlAL AND EXKt’lTTION OF ALGERNON 
SIDNEY. 

Algernon Sidney was next brought to hU 
trial. This gallant person, son of the eari of 
I^eicester, had entered deeply into the w.ir 
anainst the late king; and though nov\i*>e 
tainted with fmtluisiasin, lie h.id so far shared 
ill all the eonnsels of the indi peiidc nt repiib- 
iiean |)arty, as to ha\e been named on the 
high (Miiii't ol justice, wliich tri(‘d and con- 
ileiniied that iiioiiareli . he thought not 
prop'M*, however, to lake his seat among the 
judges. He ever oppos'd ( roinwers usurpation 
with zeal and courage; and after making ail 
ciforts against the rcst(»i atioii, he rcsolvrd to 
take no heiielit of the general iiidcmnlly, hut 
rhose \ohmtary haiiishmeiit, rather tli.m stih- 
iiiil to u govcrninent and family which he 
ahhurred. A*- long as the r(‘pu)tlican patty 
had stc h( 

sclicim*, liov-iiwcr inipromisiiig, winch tended 
t«> promote their cause* hut at h ngth in 1<)77, 
fnnling it n<>re-.sary for his pri\ate alfairs to 
return to England, he had applied for the 
king’s pardon, .nul had obtained it. When 
the factions, ari‘ing from the popish plot, 
hegan to run high, SiAlney, full ol those ideas 
i>t liberty, win. Ii be had imbibed from the 
great examples ol aiit)i|iiity, joined the po- 
pular parly; and was even willing to seek a 

^■olld time, tbroiigli all the horrors of civil 
w,ir, for his adored republic. 

From this impi*rfeet sketch of the ebaraeter 
and eondnet of this singular personage, it may 
easily be eonecived how obnoviuiis he was be- 
come to the court and ministry: what alone 
renders them blaineable was tbejllegal method 
which they took for etteeling their purpose 
against him. On Sidney’s trial they produced 
a great number of witnesses, who pioved the 
reality of %plot in genend; and when the pri- 
soner exef.timed, that all these evidences said 
nothing of him, he v/aS answered, that this 
method of proceeding, howevi'r irrt'gidar, had 
been practised in the prosemtions of the po- 
pish conspirators ; a topic more fit toeondenin 
one party th.in to justify the other. I’he only 
witness who deposed against Sidney, was lord 
Howard; hut as the law mpiired two wit- 
iiesse.s, a strange expedient was fallen on to 
supply this deiicieiiey. Ill ransacking the pri- 
soner’s closets, Rome discourses on goveriimeiit 
were found ; in which he had maintained prin- 
ciples, favourable indeed to liberty, but such 
as ih(* best and most dutiful subjects in all ages 
been known to embrace ; the original 
•oiitraet, the source of power fi'oin a consent of 


the people, the lawfulness of resisting tyrants, 
the preference of liberty to the goveriinieiit of 
a single pcirsoii. These papers were asserted 
to he eipji valent to a second witness, and even 
to many witne.sses. The [irisoiier replied, that 
there was no other reason for ascribing these 
papers to him as the author, besides a siiiii- 
iitiidt* of hand; a proof which was never ad- 
mitted ill criminal prosecutions: that allowing 
fiim to he the author, he had composed tlu ni 
solely for his private amusement, and had 
nev^r puhlidied them to the worhl, or even 

mnmtne.iU d ihein to any single person : that, 
when examined, they appeared, by the colour 
of the ink, to have hti^n written many years ^ 
hefnre, and were in vam produced as evidence 
•f a pnseiil conspiracy against the government: 

11(1 ihat where t^e law positively recpi ires two 
witncsses^>ni^Aiitiiess, attended with the most * 
inviiK'ing ein'iiiiist.inecs, eoiilTi iieviT mflioe; 
much h’s*>, when supjiorted by a circuinstajee 
so*weak and precarious. All these arguments, 
though uigedhy the prisoner with great courage 
and pTfgnanev of rc-ason, had no influeiiee. 
The violent and iiihninan Jctrciies was now 
ehi(‘f jiistii e ; and by his direction a partial 
jury was easily prevailed ^n to give verdict 
against Sidnev. His exeeiitioii followed a few 
d.ivs after (17th Dec.): hi* complained, and 
with re.i.soii, of the iniipiit y of the sentence ; 
hut he had too imndi gVutness of mind to 
(hmy thost; eonspiraeii^M^i^h^JVlonniouth and 
Ktissid, ill whirh he h.ul been enga^%l. He 
rat li(*r gloiied, that he now siificred for llu.t 
fifutd aid ranse^ in which, from hi.s easiest 
\oufh, he said, he had enlisted hmisclf. * 

The (’\(*ciition of Sidney is regarded as one 
f the gr<*atest hlcmishes of the p^sciit f‘eigy« 
The ev idieice agaiyst him, it must he eoulessed, 
was not legal; and the jury, who condemned 
liiiii, were for that reason, very hlann'able. 
iUit that after sciitf^nce passed by a court of 
judicature, the king should interpose and 
pardon a man, who, tliongh otherwise pos- 
sessed of merit, was ut^loubtedly guilty, who 
had ever been a most intlexihle and most in- 
veterate enemy to the roval family, and who 
lately had even abused the king’s clemency, 
might he an act of heroic generosity, but can 
never ht: regarded as a necessary and itulis- 
peiisahle duty. 

Howard was also the sole evidence against 
Hatiihdeii; and his ti'stimony was not siip- 
]>orted by any material eircuinstaiiee. 1'lie 
crown-lawyers then*forc found it in vain to tij 
the ]»riHoner for treason: they laid the indict- 
ment only for a misdctne.itiour, and ubtainedfl 
sentence against him. Thi* fine iin|vosed was 
exorbitant ; no less than forty thousand pounds. 

Holloway, a nifTchant of Bristol, one of the 
conspirators, had tied to the West-I tidies, and 
was now bnniglit over. He had been out- 
lawed ; but the year allowed liiiM for surren- 
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dei'in^ himself uas not e\j'ired. A trial was 
therefore otleied him : but as be had at first 
eoiifesseil his heiii»; enjjawed in f nonspiracy 
fur ail iiisurreetion, and even allowed that he 
had heard some discourse' of an assassination, 
thoup^h he had not approved of it, he thonp^ht it 
more exjiedient to throw himself on the kind’s 
nierey. He was executed, persisting in the 
same confession. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong, who had been sei/e*(! 
in Holland, and sent over by Chidley, the kin»*s 
irnnister, was precisely in the same situj^lion 
with Holloway: but the same favour, or ra- 
ther justice, was refused him. 7’he lawyers 
pretended, that, unkss he had voluntarily 
surrendered himself hefuri* the expiration of 
the time assigned, he could not claim the 
privilege of a trial; not co^t^sidt-ring that the 
seizure of his pdrson ought i^s ev|/nty to he 
stippoff'd the accidfuit which prevented him. 
7’(#e king hort; a great enmity ag:iiiist this 
gentleman, hy whom he hclieved the di*ke 
of IMonmouth to have been seduced fruin his 
duty; iie .tlso -asserted, that .-Vi mstroi'ig had 
once promised (Jromwcl to a'i.sassimite him ; 
though it must be confessed, that the pri- 
soner justified hiif'selt from this imputation 
by very !;irong argumi'nis. These were the 
rcasoii'i of that injustice which was now done 
him. It was apprehended that sufficient 
evidence of his guiji?' could not he produced ; 
and that even ^h<t.^»r|.ial juries, which were 
now r<.>b/i'iicd, and winch allowed tiiciiiselves 
to be entire ly directed by Jefieri'S, and other 
violent judges, would not give scnlenee against 
bint. 

On the day that Russel was tried, Essex, 
,^j|ji;an ‘ einintfnt both for virtues and abilities, 
w.is found ill the Tower wi(h his t^iroat cut. 
The coroner’s iiupicst hrouglit in their verdud, 
srf/'-niurrhr: yet btcause two children ten 
years old (one of whom too departed from his 
evidence) had affirmed that they hcanl a grc.at 
noise. from his window, and that they saw a 
hand throw out a l^oudy razor; these cii- 
eumstaiK-es were laid liohl of, and th(? murder 
was ascribed to the king and the duke, who 
happened that morning to pay a visit to the 
'Jower. Essex was subject to fits of deep 
melancholy, and had been si ized with one 
ininii'fliatcly upon his coininitiiiiMit : he was 
accust .lined to maintain the lawfulness of 
Buii'idc; and his countess, upon a strict en- 
quiry, which was coiiiinitted to the care of 
Dr. Buriiel, found no reason to confirm the 
suspicion: yet could not all these cireuin- 
#ti6tances, joined to many others, entirely re- 
uiove the imputation. Jt Is no wonder, that 
faction is so productive of vices of all kinds: 
fur, besides that it iiifiames all the passions, it 
tends much to remove those great restraints, 
honour and shame; when men find, (hat no 
in: |uity can lose them the applause of their 


own party, and no iiinoceiwe secure them 
against tlic calumnies of the oppo.site. 

But though there is no reason to think that 
E'jsex had hc'cii murdered hy any orders fiom 
court, it must be acknowledged that an uii- 
ju.stifiabl(' use in Russel’s trial was made of 
th.at incident. The king’s counsel mentioned 
it in their pleadings as a strong proof of the 
conspiracy; and it is said to have had great 
wc^ht with the jury. It was insisted on in 
Sidney's trial for the same purpose. 

STATE OF THE NATION. 

Some memorable causes, tried about this 
time, thougb they liave no relation to the 
Rye-Iionse conspiracy, sliow the temper of (he 
bench and (»f the juries. Oates 'a.is convicted 
of having called the duke a popish traitor; 
was condemned in damages to the amount of 
one liiindi'ial thousand iiuuiids ; and was ad- 
judged to rein:dn in prison till he should make 
payment. A like sentence was passed upon 
Dutton-Colt for a like olfcnce. Sir Sanmi I 
BaniardiStou was fined ten thousand pounds; 
because in some jirivate letters which bad 
been intercepted, he had reflected on the gu- 
vcrnmcnt. Tln.s gentlcinau was obnoxious, 
because he h.id been foreman of that jury 
which rejected tlic bill against !shaftc.shury. 
A pretence was therefore iallcn upon for pu- 
nishing him; though .such a precedent iiiav 
justly he deemed a very uniKiial act of seve- 
nty, and suiricient to destroy all confideni'c m 
private friendship and coriespondence. 
j Tliere is another remarkable trial, which 
[ sbow.s (he disposition of the courts of judic;'. 
tiirc, and wliicli, though it pa.ssed in the ensuing 
5'ear, it may not be improper to relate in thw 
place. One Rosewel, a presbyterian prea<*ber, 
I was ai'cused by three women of having spoken 
! trcasonahle words in a Bcrinoii. They swore 
i to (w'o or tlirj;e periods, and agrt‘ed so exactly 
j together, tliat there was not the smallest 
variation in their depo.sitions. Rosewel on 
the other hand made a veiy good dcfenei*. 
He proved, that the witni’S'-es wi j*/ lewd and 
infamous persons. He proved, tha'l even dur- 
ing Cromwel’s usurpations, he had always hetfii 
a roj alist , that he prayecl eoiistaiitly for the 
king ill his family and that in hissennoiis he 
often inculcated tiie obligations of loyalf}r. 
And as to the sermon of which he was accused, 
several witnesses, who heard it, and some who 
wrote it in short-hand, deposed, that he had 
used no such expressions as those which were 
imputed to him. i-ie offered his own notes as 
a farther proof. The women could not show, 
by any eireu in stance or witness, that they w'ere 
at his meeting. And the expressions,, to which 
they dt'posed, were so gross, that no man in 
his senses could he supposed to employ them 
befuie a inixt audience. It was aUo urged, 
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tlisit it appeared next to impossible for three I 
noineii to nmienibrr so long a period u|ion one 
sni:;Ui hearinsf, and to reninnber it so exactly, 
as to a^rce to a titUi* in th< ir deptisitions with 
ri*i*ard to it. The privmer oHVred tt) put the 
Hh<»le upon this issue: he would pronoitnt'e, 
with his usual tone of voice, a period as long 
:is tliat to which they had sworn; and then 
let them try to repeat it, if they could. What 
was inorf' iniHccountalde, they had for^otiteu 
( ven the text tif his sermon ; nor did they rc- 
liKMidier any sing^le passajjc, hut tin* wtirds to 
which tlicy pave evidence. After so strong a 
il deuce, the solicit or-«eiieral thoiipht not pro- 
pt‘r to iiKike any reply: even deflerii’s wmit no 
f.irth»Tlh insoiae general deel.iniations apainst 
eonventicles and preshyterians : yet so violent 
were paity prejutlices, that the Jury pave a 
verdiet upaiiist the prisoner; wliich huvvever 
appeared so palpably unjust, that it was not 
carried into execution. 

The duke of Moiiniouth ha<l absconded on the 
firixt discovery of the con.spiracy; an<l tlicM*ourt 
<‘oul(l pel no infcllipeiiee of him. At h*npth, 
IJalifax, who hepaii to apprehend the too preat 
prevalence of tlic royal party, and who thoupht 
that Moninontir$ interest would prove the 
best counterpoise to the duke’s, ihseovered Ids 
retreat, and prevailed on him to write two let- 
ters to the kiup, full of the tenderesk and most 
Mihmissive expressions. I'he kiu^V fondness 
was revived; and he permitted Monmouth to 
eome to court. He even endeavoured to im*- 
diate a reeoneiliation between his son and his 
brother; and havinp promisi'd Monmouth, 
that lus testimony shouhl never he eiiiploycil 
ap.iinst any of hi« fiieiuN, he eiipapetl him to 
pive a full aeeoiint of the ]>l()t. But, in ortler 
to put the country party to silence, be called 
next d:iy an extraonlinary council, and in- 
formed them, that Monmouth had showed preat 
pimiteiice for the share which he had had in 
tlie late eonspiraev, and had expressed hi'i re- 
solutions never more to enpape in siieii crimi- 
n:\! f‘ntcrprise.s. He went so far as to pive 
orders, that a parapraph to the like purpo-e 
should he i|^serted in tlie (iia/etti'. Muiiinouth 
kept silent^ till he h;nl obtained Ids pardon in 
form: hut findinp that, by takinp this step, 
he was entirely dispraced with his party, ami 
that even, thouph lie should not he f>ro<lueed 
in eourt as an evidence, his testimony, heiiip 
so publicly known, mipht have weipht with 
Juries on any future trial, be rwolved at all 
hazards to retrieve his honour. His eini.ssaries, 
tlierrfore, received orders to dfMiy that he had 
ever made any such euiifessiun as that which 
was imputed to him; and the party exclaimed, 
that the whole was an imposture of the court. 
The kinp, provoked at this conduct, banished 
Monmouth his presence, and afterwards or- 
dered him to depart the kinpdom. 

The court was aware, that the iiialcouteiits 


y39 

in Enpland bad held a correspondence with 
those of Scotland ; and that Baillic of •Jervis- 
wood, a mail of merit and learninp, with two 
pciitleinen of the name of Campbel, had come 
to London under pretence of nepotiatinp the 
settlement of the Scottish preshyterians in 
Carolina, but really with a view of coiicertinp 
measures with the Enplish conspirators. Baillie 
was .s<*nt prisoner to l^dinbiirph ; hut as no 
^idenee appeared apaiiist him, the council 
required him to swear that he would answer 
all (^lestiuns which should he propounded to 
him. He refused to submit to so iniepdtous 
a condition; and a fuie of six thousand 
pounds was imposed u^m him. At leiipth, 
two pcr-»oiis, Spence and Carstares, beinp put 
to the torture, pave €*vidence which iiivuived 
the carl of Tarr^s and some others, who, in 
order to jave themselves, Vere reduced to ' 
accuse Baillic. He was broiipfit to triah; and 
bcinp ill so lanpuishinp a condition from tjic 
trAtmcnt which he had met wdth in pricon, 
th.'it it was feared he would not survive that 
nipht, he was ordered to he execute d the very 
afternoon on which he received sentence. 

The sev'erities exercised durinp this part of 
the present reipn, were miifdi contrary to the 
usual tenor of the kinp’s conduct ; and thouph 
those who studied his character more narrowly, 
have pronounced, that towards preat iiflences 
he was ripid and inexora.1|( , the nation were 
more iiiehned to aseril^*^w.*r|t unjust or hard 
measure to the prevalence of the itdo 

whose h.iiitls the kinp had, from indolence, 
not from any opinion of his brother’s supeTior 
«Mp;ieily, le.sipned the reins of povernin^nt. 

crown indeed pained preat ad van tape from 
the deleetion of the conspiracy, ainl lost hoi\^» 
by tin* ripi^rous cx^HMition of the conspirators* 
the lioiTor entertained apaiint the assassination 
plot, v\liieh*was p(*iicrally eonfonnded with the 
pr«»Ject for an iiisurreetioii, remlerwd the whole 
party unpopular, and reeoiicilcid the nation ti: 
the nieas^ures of the court. The nio.st ^ojal 
addresses came from al^ parts; and the doc- 
trine of submission to thccdvil m.'ipisLrate, and 
even of an indimited passive olxulieiice, he- 
c*aine the rtsipninp principle of the times. 'J'he 
uuiveisi^y of Oxford passed a stileinn decree, 
coijdf*inniiip .<>oine doctrines which they termed 
repuhlican, hut which intleed are most of 
th<*ni the only tenets on which liberty and a 
limited coristitulhm c.hii be founded. The fac- 
tum of the i^xclusioiiists, lately so numerous, 
powerful, and zealous, were at the kiiip*s feet 
and were as much fallen in their spirit as in 
their credit with the nation. Nothirip that® 
had the least npjiearance of opposition to the 
court, could he hearkened to by the public.*^ 
1684. The kinp endeavoured to increase his 
present popularity by every art and, knowing 
that the suspicion of popery was of all others 
the most danperuits, he judged it» proper, to 
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marry h\& uicce, the la<ly Aiiiie, to prince 
Cieor^e, l)rother to the kiii^ of Dcniiiaik. All 
tlie rredlt, however, and permiasio/i of tlalifax, 
could not cii^ai^e him to call a parli.amcut, or 
tiiist the nation with the election of a new re* 
present ative. 'l'hou»ij his revenues were ex- 
tremely burthened, he rather chose to strug§:le 
with the present difllciilties, than try an expe- 
rimeitt wliicdi, by raisin'^ afresh so many ma- 
lignant humours, lui^ht prove dangerous hi 
his repose. 'I'he <hike likewise zealously op- 
posed this proposal, and even engaged the^king 
ill iiie:isuns which could have no tendency, but 
to render any aeeoai modal ion with a parlia- 
ment altO;(ether impr^latieahle. Williams, w ho 
had been speaker during the two last parlia- 
ments, was proseeuted lor warrants, issued hy 
him, in ohedieiice to order^ of the house: a 
hreaeh of privilege, whieh it se|‘med uotlikel} 
any fri lire house of eumnions would leave un- 
qrestioned. Dauby and the popish lords, who 
had so long been ('uiifined in the Tower, and 
who saw no prospect of a trial in parliament, 
applied hy petition, and were admitted to hail ; 
a lueasiire just in it>elf, but deeiiu'd agreal eii- 
eroaehment on the privileges of that asbcmhly. 
'I'he duke, euntra«y to law, was restoreii to the 
office of high admiral, without taking the test. 

SIATE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

/ 

Had the leash gf a/ n of jealousy or emulation 
hicii i/ded in the kfiig’s character; had he 
been actuated by that euneiTii for his people’s 
or b\(ii\ fortius own honour, whieh his high 
stalion demanded, he w'ould have hazarded 
many domestic inconveniencies, rather thasi 
i^;}llow i'ravs’e to domineer in so haughty a 
iiianiier as that whieh at pj-eseut assumed 
in every negotiation. The peace of Nimegueii, 
imposed by the Outeb on their unwilling allies, 
had disjoint'd the whole eonfedeivu'y ; and all 
the powers eiigfiged in it had disbanded their 
siipi^miinerary troops,whi<'h they found it diffi- 
cult to subsist. Lc^yis alone still itiaiiitained 
a powerful army, and hy his preparations ren- 
dered liiiriself every day more ftirmidabie. He 
now acted as if he were the sole sovereign ui 
Fiiirope, and as if all other princes were soon 
to become his vassals. Courts or eh.iinhers 
were erected in Metz and Bri.sac, for re-iinitiiig 
such territories as had ever been memliers of 
any part of his new conquests. They made eii- 
tpiiry into titles buried in the most remote aii- 
^tiquity. They cited the neighbouring princes 
to ap|)car before them, ami issued decrees, c\- 
^pelling them the contested territopies. I'he 
important town of Strasbourg, an ancient and 
a frcfe state, was seized by Lewis: Alost was de- 
manded of the Spaniards, on a frivolous, and 
even ridiculoas, pretence ; and upon their refu- 
sal to yield it, Luxembourg was blockaded, and 
soon after tikeii.' ' Genua had l>een butnhardeU, 


because the Genoese had stipulated to build 
some galleys for the Spaniards ; and in order to 
avoid more severe treatim‘iit, that republic was 
ob]ig<‘d to yield to the most mortifying con- 
ditions. The empire was iiihiilted in its head 
and principal members ; and used no other ex- 
pcMlieiit fur redress, than impotent complaints 
and reinoiist ranees. 

Spain w.as so cnr.'iged at the insolent treat- 
tnt«ir whieh she met with, that, without con- 
sidering her present weak condition, she de- 
clart'd war against her haughty enemy; she 
hoped that the other powers of li^urupc, sensible 
of the cominon danger, *.voiild fly to hi‘r a«<sist- 
ance. I'liu prince of Orangi*, wlmse ruling 
passions wen* love of war and animosity against 
France, seconded cvi n' where the applications 
of the Spaniards. In the year rtiHl, he made 
a journey to F.ngland, in order to engage the 
king into closer niea-.ures with the confede- 
rates. He also jn-oposed to the States to make 
.'in aiigiiieutation of their foreex; but several 
of tlie provinces, and even the town of Ain- 
sterdain, bad been gained by the Fieueh, and 
the prop»‘'.al was rcjeclcd. The prince’s eiie- 
uiie'i di*ri\ed the most plausible reasons of their 
opposition from the situation of Kugl.iiid, and 
the known and avowed attachments of the 
Fiigluh inonareli. 

No sooner had Charles disini*<sed his parlin- 
inciU, and embraced the resolution of govern- 
ing by pn*rogalive alone, than he dropped his 
new alliance with Spain, and returned to his 
former dangerous connexions with Lewis 
'I'his prince had even offered t«» make hilt: 
arbiter of ins differences with Spain; and the 
litter power, sensible of Charles’s partiality, 
htifl refused to siihmit to .such a disadvantageous 
proposal. Whether auy money was now re- 
mitted to England, we do not eeriainly know 
but we may fairly presume, that the king’s 
necessities weie in some degree i*elieved by 
France. And though Charles had reason to 
apprehend the utmost danger from the great 
and still iiicreusi fig naval poweruf that kingdom, 
joined to the weak condition of the English 
fleet, no eonsidcratioii was able ti,} rouse him 
fioiii his present lethargy. ' 

It is here we are to fix the point of fne 
highest exaltation, which the power of Lewis 
or that of any Fairopean prince, since the age 
of Cliarlemagnc, had ever attained. The 
iiioiiarch, most eapahle of opposing bis progress, 
was entirely eiigagt'd in his interests ; and the 
Turks, invited by the malcontents of Hungary, 
were preparing to invade the emperor, and to 
disable that prince from making head against 
the progress of the French power. Lewis may 
even he accused of oversight, in not making 
sufficient advantage of such favourable oppor- 
tunities, which lie was never afterwards abb* 
to recall. But that monarch, though more 
governed by motives of ambition than by those 
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of Justice or moderation, was still more actu- 
ated by the suggestions of vanity. He cou- 
lented himself with insulting and domineering 
over all the princes and free slates of Europe; 
and he thereby provoked their reseiitnient with- 
out subduing their power. While every one, 
who appniached bis person, and behaved with 
submission to his authority, was treated with 
the highest politeness; all the neighbouring |)o- 
tciitates had successively felt the effects if his 
haughty im])eriou8 disposition. And by indulge 
ing his poets, orators, and courtiers, in their 
flatteries, and in their prognostications of uni- 
versal empire, he conveyed faster, than by the 
nrospect Of his power alone, the apprehension 
of general conquest and subjection. 

1685. The French greatness never, during 
his whole reign, inspired Charles with any ap- 
prehensions; and Clifford, it is said, one of 
his must favoured ministers, went so far as to 
affirm, that it were better for the king to be 
viceroy under a great and generous monarch, 
than a slave to five hundred of his own inso- 
lent subjects. The ambition, therefore, and 
uncontrolled power of Lewis were no diminu- 
tion of Charles's happiness ; and in other re* 
spects his condition se(>med at present more 
eligible than it had ever been since his restor- 
ation. A mighty faction which had shaken 
his throne, and menaced his familyf wa.s totally 
subdued; and by their precipitate indiscretion 
had exposed tbemseUes both to the rigour of 
the laws and to public hatred. He bad recovered 
his former popularity in the nation ; and what 
probably pleased him mure than having a tom- 
pliant parliament, be was enabled to govern 
altogether without one. But it is certain, that 
the king, amidst all these promising circum- 
stances, was not happy or satisfied. Whether 
he found himself exposed to difficulties for 
want of money, or dreaded a recoil of the po- 
pular humour from the present arbitrary mea- 
sures, is uncertain. Perhaps the violent im- 
prudent temper of the duke, by pushing Charles 
upon dangerous attempts, gave him apprehen- 
sion and uneasiness. He was overheard one 
day to sa}i^in opposing some of the duke’s hasty 
counsels, * Brother, 1 am too old to go again to 
my travels : you may, if J^ou choose it.** What- 
ever was the cause of the king's dissatisfaction, 
it seems probable, that he was meditating some 
change of measures, and had formed a new plan 
of administration. He was determined, it is 
thought, to send the duke to Scotland, to recall 
Monmouth, to summon a parliament, to dis- 
miss all his unpopular ministers, and to throw 
himself entirely on the good will and affections 
of his suljects.'^ 

K1NG*8 SICKNESS AND DEATH. Feb. 6. 

Amidst these truly wise and virtuous de- 
signs, he was setied with a sudden fit, which re- 
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sembled an apoplexy; and though he was reco- 
vered from it by bleeding, he languished only 
for a few days, and then expired, in the fifty, 
fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his 
reign. He was so happy in a good constitution 
of body, and had ever been so remarkably careful 
of bis health, that his death struck as great a 
surprise into bis subjects, as if he had been ir 
the flower of his youth. And their great con 
ceni for him, owing to their affection for hi 
person, as well as their dread of his successor 
veiy naturally, when joined to the critical time 
of his death, begat the suspicion of poison. All 
circumstances howeve^oiisidered, this sus- 
picion must be allows to vanish ; like manji 
others, of which all histories are full. 

During the days of the king's illness, 
clergymen of th^ church qf England attended , 
him; bwt hr. discovered a ^tal indifference 
towards their devotions and exhortatidhs. jCa- 
tholic priests were brought, and he receded 
t(ie sacrament from them, accompanied with 
the other rites of the Romish church. Two 
papers were found in bis cabinet, written with 
his own hand, and containing arguments in 
favour of that communion. The duke had 
the imprudence imtnediafbly to publish these 
papers, and thereby both confirmed all the 
reproaches of those who had been the great- 
est enemies to liis brother’s measures, and 
afforded to the worl7 a hpecimen of bis own 
bigotry. • • 

CHARACfER OF THE KING. , 

If we survey the character of Charles 1l. in 
i«the differc'iit lights which it will admit of, it 
will appear various, and give rist to diKereilt 
and eveosopposite sentiments. When consi- 
dered as a companion, he appears the most 
amiable and engaging of men ; and indeed, in 
this view, his deportment must 41e allowed al- 
together unexceptionable. His love of raillery 
was BO I;empered with good breeding, that it 
was never offensive : lys propensity to satire 
was so checked with discretion, that his firienda 
never dreaded their becoming the object of it : 
bis wit, to use the expression of one who knew 
him wgll, and who was himself a good judge,*^ 
could not be said so much to be very refined or 
elevated, qualities apt to beget jhalousy and 
apprehension in company, as to be a plain, 
gaining, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. 
And though jierhaps he talked more than strict 
rules of l^haviour might permit, men were ^ 
pleased with the affable, communicative de- 
portment of the monarch, that they alwayP 
went away contented both with him and with 
themselves. This Indeed is the most shining 
part of the king’s character; and he ^eems to 
have been sensible of it: foe. he was fond of 
dropping the formality of state, and of relapsing 
eveiy moment into the companion. 

O o 
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ill the duties of private life, his conduct, 
though not free from exception, was, in the 
main, laudable. He was an easy, ^generous 
lover, a civil, obliging husband, a friendly bro- 
ther, an indulgent father, and a good-natnreii 
master. The voluntary friendships, however, 
which this prince contracted, nay, even his 
sense of gratitude, were feeble ; and he never 
attai'hed himself to any of his ministers or 
courtiers with a sincere affection. He believed 
them to have no motive in serving him but 
self-interest: and he was still ready, in )iis 
turn, to sacrifice them to present ease or con- 
venience, 1 

, With a detail of his''««rivate character we 
must set hounds to our panegyric on Charles. 
The other parts of his conduce may admit of 
^soine apology, but can dcscrvcf small applause. 
He was indeed so, much fitted fori private life, 
prcf^ral/iy to public, that he even possessed 
ordc*, frugality, and economy in the former; 
was profuse, thoughtless, and negligent, in the 
latter. When we consider him as a sovereign, 
Ids character, though not altogether destitute 
of virtue, was in the main dangerous to his 
people, and dishonourable to himself. Negli- 
gent of the intcrestsf'of the nation, careless of 
its glory, averse to its religion, jealous of its 
liberty, lavish of its treasure, spai ing oidy of its 
blood; be exposed it liy his measures, though 
he ever appeared but/j S|?ort, to the dangiT tif 
a furious ^*'^1 waPy fiU'f^cven to the ruin and 
ignominy^ a foreign conquest. Yet may all 
these enormities, if fairly and candidly exa- 
mineclj be imputed, in a great measure, to the 
indolence of bis temper: a fault which, however 
unfortunate in a monarch, it is impossible for 
ut ^0 regard tVith great severity. 

It has been remarked of C harles, cthat he 
never said a foolisli thing, nor ever did a wise 
one : a censure which, though too far carried, 
seems to have\oine foundation in his character 
and deportment. When the king was informed 
of thi» saying, he observed, that the, matter 
was easily accounted fog: for that his discourse 
was his own, his actions were the ministry’s, 

If we reflect on the appetite for power in- 
herent in human nature, and add to it the king's 
education in foreign countricis, and ainopg the 
cavaliers, a party which would naturally exag- 
gerate the late usurpations of }K}pular assem- 
blies upon the rights of monarchy; it is not 
surprising, that civil liberty should not find in 
him a very zealous patron. Harassed with do- 
mestic faction, weary of calumnies and com- 
nlaints, oppressed with debts, straitened in his 
TBVenue, he sought, though with feeble efforts. 


for a form of government, more simple in its 
structure and more easy in its management. 
But bis attachment to France, after all the 
pains which we have taken, by iiic|uiry and 
conjecture, to fathom it, contains still some- 
thing, it must be confessed, mysterious and 
iiiexplie.'ible. The hopes of rendering himself 
absolute by Lewis's assistance seem so chime- 
rical, that they could scarcely be retained with 
' such fibstifiaey by a prince of Chrirles's pene- 
tration: and as to pecuniary subsidies, he 
surely spent much greater sums in one season, 
during the second Dutch war, than were re- 
mitteJ him from France during the w'hole 
course of his reign. I am apt therefore to 
imagtiie, that Charles was in this particular 
guided ehit'Hy by inclination, and by a prepos- 
session ill favour of the French rtAtion. He 
considered that people as gay, sprightly, polite, 
elegant, courteous, <levotcd to tlieir prince, and 
attached to the catliolic faith; and for these 
reasons lie cordially loved them. The opposite 
character of the Dutch had rendered them the 
objects of his aversion ; and even the uhcourlly 
humours of the English made him very indif- 
ferent towards them. Our notions of interest 
are much warped i>y our affeetions ; and it is 
not altogetiicr without example, that a' man 
may be guided by national prejudices, who has 
ever licen Jiulc buissi'd by private and perboii.at 
friendship. ’ 

The ch;iracter of this prince has been elaito- 
rately drawn by two groat masters, j»erfectly 
well acquainted with him, the duke of Buek- 
iughain and the marquis of Halifax ; not to 
mention several elegant strokes given by sir 
William Temple. Dr. Wei wood likewise and 
bishop Burnet have employed their pencil ou 
the same subject: hut the former is somewhat 
partial in his favour ; as the latter is by far too 
harsh and maliitriiani. Instead of finding an 
exact parrallel net ween Charles II. and ttie 
eni|»eror Tiberius, as asserted by that prelate, 
it would be mure just to remark a full contrast 
and opposition. The emperor seems as much 

have surpassed the king in abilities, as he 
falls short of him in virtue. Providpiit, wise, 
active, jealous, malignant, dark, 8ulK^n, 
ciabk*, reserved, cruel, unrelenting, unfoi« 
giving; these are the lights under which tho 
Roman tyrant has been transmitted to us. And 
the only circumstance in which it can justly be 
pretended he was similar to Charles, is his 
love of women, a passion which is too general 
to form any striking resemblance, and which 
that detestable and detested monster shared 
also with unnatural appetites. 
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\ .Ve Cftplaiii Wilkiiiion% Narrative. died prinra Rapert, in the iisty*Uiird de fidre quclqiie choM d^fipoic an 

« Uuftiet, fol. i. p. Miit. y«r o^hi* afc.d He had left hii owd nouveaua engagemeni qn’il preuoit. Ed 

9 Buruet, vol. i. p. &H3. Wodrow, vol. ii. cuuntry no early, that be hid become ao couiequence, le roi promet ua eiihride 

p. ICQ. Thia lait author, who ii much entire Engluhmuu, and wu even me* de deua mlUioui la premiere dee kroii 

the better authority, mentiona only one pected, in hie Utter daya, of a biaa anneca de cet angagcnieDt et 500,000 

iuatance, that of tipreul, which ae<!ina to the cuuntry par%'. lie waa for kua lea deux antrea, le coutentant de la 

to have been an extraordinary one. that reaaou much ui^lected at court. narole de aa rn^eat^ Britannique, dkifir 

4 Wodrow,rol. ii. Appendix, 04. The duke of lAuderdale died alaotliia a de la miQcatc coDformemcot 

5 \4ndrow, vol. ii. paMiin. year. aui^igatioui qu*il |ui avoit Le 8r. 

6 WodniV, vol. li. p, 454. II It appcari from air John Dalrymple’i demande que le roi aVngagea kue 

7 Wudrqw, vol. II. p. 505. Appendix, that the king received f^ni point attaquer lee paya bai eC nnne 

8 lA>rd (irny'i Secret History of the Rye. rranoe o million of livrea for his eon* Strasbourg, temoiynaiit que le roi ion 

hoUM; I'lot. Tbit is the most full and nivance at the icixure of Luxembourg, . maim ne pourroit i*empecher de le* 

authciitic^ccouiit of all these transac* besides his ordinary peusiou, courir Us pays has, quand mgme son 

tiuns t but is ill the mum contirmed by | ft The following pussage is an extract fronal| parlemei^ ne icroit point assembly 
bishop Sprat, mid even Burnet, as well M. Bonllon’s letters kefit iu|he If'jiSt M. Baritlon lui repoudit on temea 

as hy the trials and dying confessions of det Affaira elraugcrei at Versailles. It geiieraux parordre du que aa nu* 

the oonspirators : so that nothing can be was lately communicated to the author jest^ n’avoit point intention degrumpra 

more unamiontahle than that anyone while in France. Convention verbale la |iaix, et qu'il n'oagageroit patsa mu* 

should pntend that tins conspiracy was arretee le I Avrif I6B1. Charles $ iest£ Britannique on choMs coutraina 

an imposture like the popish plot. s'ciigagr a ne ricn omrttre pour pouvoir a aes vcritables int^rdts. 

Monmouthk declaration, published iii fuire connoitre M mqjestc qu’elie avoit 1$ King Jamra's Memoira conftrm thb 

the next reign, confessM a consult for raison de prendra confiafkce en Ini t a se rumour, as also iVAvauxli NcfotiatiaBi 

extraordiRiry remedies, degugrr pen h peu de I'aUiaiice avec Dec. 14, 1684. 

9 Page 43. I’Fjipagne, ct a sc mettre en etat de ne 14 Marquis of Halifax. 

10 In the month of November this year point vtre contraint par son parlement 15 Duke of Buckingham. 
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JAMES 11. 

King's first TSransnetwns.-^A Parliament. ••^jlrfcuments for and against a Rcve^iue for Ijfo.--^ 
Oates convicted of Perjury, -^-^Monmoutiis Ini'asion^^is Drfeat and Execution . — Cruelties 
of Kirki and of Jefferies, — Slate of Jffairs in Scotland,-^ Jrgyle s Invasion.^Dffeat, and 
Execution.’^A Parliament. — French Persemtions, — The Dispensing Power. — State qf 
Ireland, — Breach betwixt the King and ihe Church. — Court of Ecclesiastical Commission. 
-—Sentence againsu^he Bishop of Eondon.— Suspension qf the Penal Da ws.— State qf Ire 
land.-^Emhassy to i^me.— Attempt upon Magdalen College. — Imprisonment^ TVia/, ana 
‘ Acquittal qf the Bishops,— Birth qf the Prince of Wales, 


THE KING’S FIRST TR&^ISACTIONS. 

■ _ tees. , 

«l 

T I}E firAt act of James’s rei^n was to as- 
semfJe the privy council ; where, after’ 
some praises bestowed on the memory of his 
predecessor, he made professions of^his resolu- 
tion to maintain the established ^overriiiieiit, 
both in church and state. Thoiij^h he had 
been reported, he sait^^ to have imbibed arbi- 
trary principles, he knew that the laws of 
England were sufficient to make him as great 
a monarch as he could wish ; and he was de- 
termined never to depa^j^, from them. And as he 
had heretofore venVJrirtjlilv’i lif« in defence of 
the nation^e would still as far as any man 
ill maintaining all its just rites and liberties. 

This ‘discourse was received with great ap- 
plause,** not onfy by the council, but by the 
nation. The king universally passed for a 
m>m ,«f’ i^^cerity and great honour; and 
as the current of favour ran at that tipie fur 
the court, men believed that his intentions 
were conformable to his expressions.' We 
have now,*' iiv;; said, ** the word of a king; 
and a word never yet broken.” Addresses 
came from all quarters, full of duty, nay of 
the most servile adulation. Every one' hast- 
ened to pay court to the'^new monarch:* and 
James had reason to think, that notwith- 
standing the violent efforts made by so potent 
a party for his exclusion, no throne in Europe 
was better established than that of England. 

The king, J)owever, in the first exercise of 
his authority, showed, that either he was not 
sincere in his professions of attachment to the 
laws, or that he had entertained so lofty an 
idea of his own legal power, that even his ut> 
kuJ^t sincerity would tend very little to secure 
liberties of the people. All the customs 
and the greater part of the excise had been 
settled by parliament on the late king during 
life, and consequently the grant was now ex- 
pir^; Doi^had the successor any right to levy 
these branches of revenue. But James issued 
a proclamation, ordering the customs d ex- 


cise to be ]>aid as before ; and this exertion of 
power he would not deign to qualify by the 
least act or even appearance of condescension. 
It was pn>posed to him, that, in order to pre- 
vent the ill effects of any intermission in levy- 
ing these duties, entries should be made, and 
Ixnids for the sums be taken frem the mer- 
chants and brewers : but the payment be sus- 
ponded till the parliament should give autho- 
rity to receive it. This precaution was re- 
coin iiitMided as an expression of deference to 
that assembly, or rather to the laws : but for 
that very reas^on, probably, it was rejected by 
the king, who thought, that the commons 
would thence he invited to assume more au- 
thority, and would regard the whole revenue, 
and consequently the whole power of the 
crown, as dependent on their good will and 
pleasure. 

, The king likewise went openly, and with all 
the ensigns of bis dignity, to mass, an illegal 
meeting : and by this imprudence he displayed 
at once his arbitrary disposition, and the bigotry 
of his principles : those two great charaeter- 
isties of his reign, and bane of his adminis- 
tration. He even sent Caryl, as his agent, to 
Rome, in order to make submission to the pope, 
and to pave the way for a solemn re-admission 
of England into the bosom of the catholic 
church. The pope, Innocent the Xl^h, pru- 
dently advised the king not to be too precipi- 
tate in bis measures, nor rashly attempt what 
repeated experience might convince him was 
impracticahle* The Spanish ambassador, Ron- 
quillo, deeming the tranquillity of England 
necessary for the support of Spain, used the 
freedom to make like remonstrances. He 
observed to the king, how busy the priests ap- 
peared at court, and advised him not to assent 
with too great facility to their dangerous coun- 
sels. Is it not the custom in Spain,” said 
James, ** for the king to consult with his con- 
fessor?” “ Yes,” replied the ambassador, ‘‘and 
it is for that verv reason our affairs succeed so 
ill." 

James gave hope on bis accession, that be 
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would hold the balaoce of power inoreiteadily 
than his predecessor $ and that France, instead 
of rendering England subservient to her am- 
bitious projects, would now meet wdth strong 
opposition from that kingdom. Besides ap- 
plying himself to business with industry, he 
seemed jealous of national honour, and ex- 
pres.«cd great care, that no more respect should 
be paid to the French ambassador at Lcwidou 
than «his own received at Paris. Bu^ Ihesai 
ap|K*aranoes were not bufhciently supported, 
and lie found himself immediately under the 
necessity of falling into a union with that great 
iiiouarch, who, by his power as well as his /cal, 
seemed ,aIone able to assist him in the projects 
formed fur promoting the catholic religion in 
England. 

Notwithstanding the kingV prejudices, all 
the chief offices of the crown coiilinucd still in 
the han<ls of protestants. Rochester was trea- 
surer; his brother Clarendon chamberlain; 
Godulphin chamberlain to the queen; Sunder- 
land secretary of state; Halifax president of 
the couueil. 'rhis nobleman had stood in op- 
position to James during the last years of his 
brothers reign; and wb' n Iw* attempted, on the 
accession, to make some apology for his late 
measures, the king told him, that he would 
forget every thing past, except his behaviour 
during the bill of exclusion. On o< her oeeasions, 
however, Janies appeared not o^.so forgiving 
a temper. When the principal excluHiunists 
came to pay their respects to the new sovereign, 
the)' either were not admitted, or were re- 
ceived very coltlly, sometimes even with frowns. 
I'his conduct might suit the character, which 
the king so much affected, of sincerity: but by 
showing, that a king of England could resent 
the quarrels of a duke of York, he gave his 
people no high idea either of his lenity or luag- 
naniinity. 

On all occasions, the king was open in de- 
claring that men must now look for a more 
active and more vigilant government, and tliat 
he would retain no ministers, who did not 
practise an uiirc'scrved obedience to his com- 
mands. We are not indeed to look for the 
springti his administration so much in bis 
^mncll and chief uflicei^s of state, as in his own 
temper, and in the character of those persons 
with whom be secretly consulted. The queen 
had great influence over him; a woman of 
spirit, whose conduct had been popular till she 
arrived at that high dignity. She was much 
governed by the priests* especially the Jesuits ; 
and as these were also the king’s favourites, all 
public measures were taken originally from the 
suggestions of these nien,. and bore evident 
marks of their ignorance in government, and 
of the violence of their .religious zeal- 

The king however had another attachment, 
seemingly not very consistent with this devoteil 
regard to bis queen and to his priests ; it was 


to Mrs. Sedley, whom :*fae soon' Vter created 
countess of Dorchester,* and who expected to 
govern him with the same authority which the 
dutebess^of Portsmouth had possessed during 
the former reign. But James, who had enter- 
tained the ambition of converting bis people, 
was told, that the regularity of his life ought 
to correspond to the sanctity of his intentions ; 
and he was prevailed with to remove Mrs. Sed- 
ley from court: a resolution in which he had 
not the courage to persevere. Good agreement 
between the mistress and the confessor of 
pfinres is not commonly a difficult matter to 
compass: but in tlio iri^esent case these two 
potent engines of ci^f^aiid were found veiy 
incompatible. Mrs. Sedley, who possi ssed itil 
the wit and ingenuity of her father, sir Charles, 
made the priest^ and their counsels the per- 
petual objects fir her rnilleffy ; and it is not to bi^ 
iuubtecT, but they, on thell* part, q^douhled 
their exhortations with their penitent to ||reak 
•fl‘ so criminal an attaidiment. 

How little inclination soever the king, ai 
welkas his qaeen and priests, might hear to an 
English parliament, it was absolutely neces- 
sai^', at the beginning of the reign, to summon 
that assembly. The coudition, to which 
the whigs or country party had fallen during 
the last years of Charles's reign, the odium 
under which they laboured on account of the 
Rye-house conspiracy ; these causes made that 
party meet with little ^i^ci^s in the elections. 
The general resignatrfin too ofTSt^^.ljjrters bad 
made the corporations extremely dependent; 
and the reconiniendatioiiBof the cowit, though 
little assisted, at that time, bt^.pecuniary in- 
fluence, were become very prevalent. The new 
house of commons, therefore, co^isted*4Um<^t 
entirely of zealous tories ami churchmen; )nd 
were of^’onsequfince strongly biassed, by their 
affections, in favour of tht measures of the 
crown. ^ 

The discourse which the king made to the 
parliament (19th May) , was more fitted to work 
on their fears than tlieir affections. He rSpeated 
indeed, and with greafsoleiiiiiity, the promise 
which he had made before the privy-councll, of 
governing according to the laws, and of pre- 
serving the established religion. But at the 
same^ime he told them, that he positively 
expected they would settle his t^^uue, and 
during life too, 'as in the time of bis br^er. 

1 might use many argiiments,” said he, to 
enforce this demand ; the benefit of trade, the 
support of the navy, the necessities of the crown, 
and the well-being of the government itsi^; 
which I must not suffer to be precariou|p 
but 1 am confident, that your own consider- 
ation, and your sense of what is just and rea- 
sonable, will suggest to you whatever ui this 
occasion might be enlarged upon. There is in- 
deed one (jopular argument," added he, '* which 
may be urged against compliance with my 
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demand: men may think, that by feeding me 
f)rom time to time with such supplies as they 
think convenient, they will better secure fre- 
quent meetings of parliament : but ''as this is 
the first time 1 speak to you from the throne, 
1 must plainly tell you, that such an exptidieut 
would be veiy improper to employ with me, 
and that the best way to engage me to meet 
you often, is always to use me well.” 

It was easy to interpret this language of 
the king’s. He plainly intimated, that be had 
resources in his prerogative for supporting the 
government, independent of their supplie!.; 
and that so long as ^hey complied with his 
demands, he would recourse to them; 

bit that any ill usage o^lheir part would set 
him free from those measures of government, 
which he seemed to regard more as voluntary 
/.hail as necessary. Jt must be^joiifessed, that 
no parliament in <Sngland was c\^ r pfaced in 
a mr<re critical situation, nor where more 
forcible arguments could be urged, either foit 
their opposition to the court, or their compli- 
ance with it. 

REASONS FOR AND AGAINST A RE- 
VENUE DVRING LIFE. 

It was said on the one hand, that jealousy 
of royal power was the very basis of the Eng- 
lish constitution, and ^ principle to which the 
nation was beholden (&r all that liberty which 
they etyov^Love %he ^kbjects of other mo- 
narchies. ^That this jealousy, though, at dif- 
ferent 4 >eriods, it may be more or less intense, 
can never $afel5 be laid asleep, even under the 
best and wisest princes. Tliat the character 
of Uie^present sovereign afforded cause for the 
highest vigilance, by reason of the arbitrary 
principles which he had imbibed ; and stfil more, 
by reason of his religious zeal, which ,it is im- 
possible for^l^pi ev(T to gratify, without as- 
suming more authority than the constitution 
allows him. That power is to be watched in 
its veiy^ first encroachments ; nor is an 5 thing 
ever gained by timidity knd submission. ’Fhat 
every concession adds new force to usurpation ; 
and at the same time, by discovering the das- 
tardly dispositions of the people, inspires it 
with new courage and enterprise. That as 
arms were intrusted altogether in the hands 
of the prince, no check remained upon him 
out the de|)eiideiit condition of bis revenue ; a 
security therefore which it would be the most 
egregious folly to abandon. That all the 
barriers, which, of late years, had been 
^<icted against arbitrary power, would lie 
found, without this capital article, to be ra- 
ther pernicious and destructive. That new 
limitatioiis in the constitution stimulated the 
monarch’^ indination to surmount the Jaws, 
and required frecpieut meetings of parliament, 
in order to ppair all the breaches, which 


either time or violence may have made upon 
that complicated fabric. That recent expe- 
rience, during the reign of the late king, a 
prince who wanted neither prudence nor mo- 
deration, had sufficiently proved the solidity 
of all these maxims. That his parliament, 
having nishly fixed his revenue for life, and 
at the same time repealed the triennial bill, 
found that they themselves were no longer of 
limportance, and that liberty, not protected by 
natiurfal assemblies, was exposed to every out- 
rage and violation. And that the more openly 
the king made an unreasonable demand, the 
more obstinately ought it t(« be refused ; since 
it is evident, that his purpose in making it 
cannot possibly be Justifiable. 

Oil the other hand it was urged, that the 
rule of watching the very first ciicr^jachinents 
of power could only have place, where the op- 
(tosiiion to it could be regular, peaceful, and 
legal. That though the refusal of the king’s 
present demand might seem of this nature, yet 
in reality it involved consequences which led 
much farther than at first sight might be ap- 
prehended. That the king in his speech had 
intimated, that he had resources in his prero- 
gative, which, in case of opposition from par- 
liament, he thought himself fully entitled to 
employ. That if the parliament openly disco- 
vered an intention of reducing him to depend- 
ence, uiatters must presently be brought to 
a crisis, at a time the most favourable to his 
cause, which his mo.st sanguine wishes could 
ever have promised him. That if we east our 
eyes abroad, to the state of affairs on the con- 
tinent, and to the situation of Scotland and 
Ireland ; or, what is of more importance, if 
*we consider the disposition of men’s minds at 
home, every circumstance would be found ad- 
verse to the cause of liberty. That the country 
party, during the late reign, by their violent, 
and in many respects unjustifiable, measures 
in parliament, by their desperate attempts out 
of parliament, had exposed their principles to 
general hatred, and bad excited extreme jea- 
lousy in all the royalists and zealous church- 
men, who now formed the bulk of the nation* 
That it would not be acceptable to tfjat party 
to see this king worse treated than his brother,^, 
in point of revenue, or any attempts made to 
keep the crown in dependence. That they 
thought parliaments as liable to abuse as 
courts, and desired not to sec things in a situ- 
ation, where the king could not, if he found it 
necessary, either prorogue or dissolve those as- 
semblies. That if the present parliament, by 
making great concessions, could gain the king’s 
confidence, and engage him to observe the pro- 
mises now given them, every thing would by 
gentle methods succeed to their wishes. That 
if, on the contrary, after such instances df com- 
pliance, he formed any designs on the liberty 
and religion of the nation, he would, in the 
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eyes of ail mankind, render himself altogether 
inexcusable, and the whole people would join 
ill opposition to him. That resistance could 
scarcely be attempted twice; aud there was 
therefore the greater necessity for waiting till 
time and incidents had fully prepared the 
nation for it. That the king's prejudices in 
favour of popery, though in the main perni- 
cinuB, were yet so far fortunate, that they ren- 
dcre<l the connexion inseparable between the 
national religion and the national libertjr. And 
that if any illegal attempts were afterwards 
made, the church, which was at present the 
chief support of the crown, would surely catch 
the alarm, and would soon dispose the people 
to an ehVictual resistance. 

These last reasons, enforced by the preju- 
dices of garty, prevailed in parliament; and 
the commons, besides giving thanks for the 
king's speech, voted tiiiauiinously, that they 
would settle on his presf:nt innjesty during life, 
all the revenue enjoyed by the late king, at 
the tiun* of his demise. Tliat they might not 
detract from this generosity by any symptoms 
of distrust, they also voted unanimously, that 
the house entirely relied on his majesty's royal 
word aud repeated declarations to support the 
religion of the church of England; but they 
added, that that religion was <learer to them 
than their lives. The sfieakcr, in presenting 
the revenue bill, t(K>k care to inforin the king 
of their vote with regard to religion ; hut could 
not, hy so signal a proof of confidence, extort 
from Itiiii one word in favour of that religion 
on which, he told his majesty, they set so high 
a value. Notwithstanding the grounds of sus- 
picion which this silence afforded, the house 
continued in the same lil3erai disposition. Th^ 
king having demanded a further supply for tluf 
navy aud other purposes, they revived those 
duties on wines and vinegar, which had once 
' een enjoyed by the late king; and they added 
some inipositions on tobacco and sugar. This 
grant amounted on the whole to about six 
hundred thousand pounds a year. 

The house of lords were in a humour no less 
compliant. They even went some lengths j 
tuwardi^rcaking in pieces all the remains of j 
the popish plot; that once formidable engine 
of bigotry and factioni 

OATES CONVICTED OF PERJllRV.. 

A LITTLE before tbe meeting of {larl lament, 
Oates had been tried forpeijiiry on two indict- 
ments. One for deposing that he was pre- 
sent at a consult of «Tcsuits in London the 
twenty- fourth of April, 1679: another for de- 
posing that father Ireland was in Lomluii 
between the eighth and twelfth of August, and 
in the beginning of September in the same 
yeiir. Never criminal was convicted on fuller 
and more undoubted evidence* Two and 


twenty persons, who had been students at Saint 
Omers, most of them men of credit and family, 
gave evidence, that Oates had entered into that 
seminar^ about Christmas in the year lt)7d, 
and had never lieen absent one night, till the 
month of July following. Forty-seven wit- 
nesses, persons also of untainted character, de- 
posed that father Ireland, on the 3rd of August, 
1679, bad gone to Staffordshire, where he re- 
sided till the middle of September; and, what 
some yeara before would have been regarded 
as a very material circurostaiice, nine of these 
witnesses were protestants, of the church of 
England. OatesTs sey^nce was, to be fined a 
thousand marks oiij^h indictment, to be 
whipped on two dmci'cnt days fnmi Aldgate 
to Newgfite, and from Newgate to Tyburn, to 
1 m.‘ iinjirisuiied during life, and to be pilloried 
five times evegy year. “Jlie impudence of thg 
man sifppooted itself under Ahe conviction, and 
liis courage under the punidbineut. ^Ue^ade 
l^oleiiiti ap[ieals to lieaveii, and protestations 
of the veracity of his testimony ; tliough the 
whipping was so cruel, that it was evidently 
the iiilentioii of the court to put him to death 
by that punishment, he was enabled, by the 
care of his friends, to recover : and he lived to 
king William's ivign; 8hcn a pension of four 
liuiuired pounds a year was settled on him. A 
considerable imiuber still adhered to him in his 
distresses, and regarded him as tbe martyr of 
tbe protestaiit cause. iV'liC populace were af- 
fected with the si^nfHff aP plf^-^^eiit, more 
severe than is commonly inflicted ill England 
And the sentence of perpetual imprison ment 
was deemed illegal. • « 

The conviction of Oates’s pei^jury was taken 
noti(‘e of by tbe house of peers. Beside^ freeing 
tbe popibli lords, Puwis, AruudJf, BellaslsJ^llid 
Tyrone, together with Dariby, from the former 
iiupeac^meul by the commons, they went so 
far as to vote a reversal of Staffijy^d’s attainder, 
on account of the falsehood wthat evidence 
on which he had been condemned. This brll 
fixed so deep a reproach on the ibrifier pro- 
ceedings of the exclmioiiists, that it lyct with 
great opposition among the lords ; and it was 
at last, after one I'eading, dropped by the com* 
inons. Though the reparation of injustice be 
the accond honour which a nation can attain ; 
the present emergence seeme^ very improper 
for granting so full a justiffcatuRi to the ca* 
thulic.s, and throwing so foul a stain on the 
protestants. 

MON MOUTH’S INVASION. 

The course of parliamentary proeeedi^ 
was interrupted by the news of Monmouth's 
arrival in the west with three ships from Hol- 
land. No sooner was this intelligence oonveyed 
to the parliament, than they voted that they 
would adhere to his majesty with their lives 
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and fortunes. They passed a bill of attainder 
against Monmouth; and they granted a supply 
of four hundred thousand pounds for suppress- 
ing bis rebellion. Having thus stnerngthened 
the hands of the king, they adjourned them, 
selves. 

Monmouth, when ordered to depart the 
kingdom, during the late reign, had retired 
to Holland ; and as it was well known that he 
still enjoyed the favour of his indulgent fa- 
ther, all marks of honour and distinction were 
bestowed upon him by the prince of Orange. 
After the accession of James, the prince thought 
it necessaiy to disinias Monmouth and all his 
followers ; and that ih^trious fugitive retired 
1/9 Brussels. Finding Itself still pursued by 
the king's severity, he was pushed, contrary to 
his judgment as well as inclittation, to make a 
^rasb and prematiir,^ attempt iiipoii England. 
‘He saw that Jaimes had lately i,iou1<ted the 
thrive, fiot only without opposition, but seem- 
ing!^ with the good will and affections of htf 
subjects. A parliament was sitting, which 
discovered the greatest disposition to contply 
with the king, and whose adherence, he knew, 
would give a sanction and authority to ail 
public measures. The griovant:cs of this reign 
were hitherto of smlill importance; and the 
people were not as yet in a disposttimi to re- 
mark them with great severity. All these 
considerations occurred to MonmoiAtb; but 
such was the impatle^fw of his followers, and 
such the juar/./MCtAc ^ifijiKiour of Argyle, who 
set out fi(^?Scotland a little before him, tliat 
no reruns could be attended to; and this 
unhappy man evas driven upon bis fate. 

The imprudence, however, of this enterprise 
did not at first appear. Though on his landing 
af fJme in iS'Orsetsbire (11th June), he bad 
scarcely a hundred followers ;tso popifiar was 
his name, that in ibur days he had assembled 
above two thousand horse and foot. They 
were, mdeed)!almost 'all of them the lowest 
of the people; and the declaration which he 
published, was chiefly calculated to suit the 
prejudiges of the vulgar^ior the most bigoted 
of the whig party. He called the king duke 
of York; and denominated him a traitor, a 
tyrant, an assassin, and a popish usurper. 
He imputed to him the Are of London, the 
murder of G<^frey and of Essex, nay the 
poisoning of^^the late king. And he invited 
all the people to join in opposition to bis ty- 
rapny. 

The duke of Albemarle, son to him who 
^ lyd restored the royal family, assembled the 
-^ilitia of Devonshire to the number of 4000 
n, and took post at Axminster, in order to 
oppose the rebels; but observing that bis 
troops bore a great affection to Monmouth, 
he thought proper to retire. Monmouth, 
though ^ bad formerly given many proofs of 
penoaal courage, had not the vigour of mind 


requisite for an undertaking of this nature. 
From an ilbgrounded diffidence of hia men, 
he neglected to attack Albemarle; an easy 
enterprise, by which he might both have ac- 
quired credit, and have supplied himself with 
arms. Lord Gray, who commanded his horse, 
discovered himself to be a notorious coward ; 
yet such was the softness of Monmouth's 
nature, that Gray was still continued in his 
command. Fletcher of Salton, a Scotohiiiau, 
a mab of signal probity and fine genius, had 
been engaged by his republican principles in 
this enterprise, and commanded the cavalry 
together with Gray : but being insulted by 
one who had newly joined the army, and 
whose horse he had in a hurry made use of, 
he was pronipted by passion, to which he was 
much subject, to discharge a pis^.ol at the 
man ; and he killed him on the spot. This 
incident obliged him immediately to leave the 
camp; and the loss of so gallant an officer 
was a great prejudice to Monmouth's enter- 
prise. 

Tlie next station of the rebels was Taunton, 
a disatfected town, which gladly and even 
fondly received them, and reinforced them 
with considerable numbers. Twenty young 
maids of some rank presented Monmouth with 
a pair of colours of their handiwork, together 
with a copy of the bible. Monmouth was here 
persuaded to* take upon him the title of king, 
and assert the legitimacy of his birth; a 
claim which he advanced in his first declar- 
ation, but whose discussion he was determined, 
he then said, during some time to |>08tpone. 
His numbers bad now increased to six thou- 
sand; and he was obliged every day fur want 
of arms, to dismiss a great many who crowded 
to his standard. lie entered Bridgewater, 
Wells, Frome ; and was proclaimed in all these 
places : but forgetting that such desperate en- 
terprises can only be rendered successful by 
the most advimturoiis courage, he allowed the 
expectations of the people to languish, without 
attempting any considerable undertaking. 

While Monmouth, by his imprudent and 
misplaced caution, was thus wasting time in 
the west, the king employed himself iA'making 
preparations to oppose him. Six regiments of 
British troops were called over from Holland : 
the army was considerably augmented: and 
regular forces, to the number of 3000 men, 
were dispatched under the command of Fever- 
sham and Churchill, in order to eheck the 
progress of the rebels. 

MONMOUTH DEFEATED. Jufy 5. 

MoNfMouTH, observing that no considerable 
men joined him, finding that an insurrection, 
which was projected in the city, had not taken 
place, and hearing that Argyle, his confederate, 
was already defeated and ti^en) spnk into 
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such despondency, that he had once resolved 
to withdraw himself, and leave his unhappy 
jfbllowers to their fate. His followers expreg> 
sed morecuurag’c than their leader, anil seemed 
determined to adhere to him in every fortune. 
The negligent disposition, made by Feversham, 
invited Monmouth to attack the king’s army 
at Sodgemoor near Bridgewater ; and his men 
in this action showed what a native courage 
and a pqnciple of duty, eveu when unassisted 
by discipline, is able to perform. They thtew 
the veteran forces into disorder ; drove them 
from their ground; continued the fight till 
(heir ammunition failed them; and would at 
last have obtained a victory, had not the mis- 
conduct of Monmouth and the cowardice of 
(iray prevented it. After a combat of three 
hours the rebels gave way ; and were followed 
with great slaughter. About 1500 fell in the 
battle and pursuit. And thus was ooucluded 
in a few weeks this enterprise, rashly under- 
taken, and feebly cumliicted. 

EXECUTION OF MONMOUTH. JuJy 1.5. 

Monmouth fled from the field of battle 
above twenty miles till his horse sunk under 
him. He then changed clothes with a peasant 
in order to conceal himself. 'Flic peasant wa.s 
discovered by the pursuers, who now redoubled 
the diligence of their search. At la.st, the un- 
happy Monmouth was found lying in the bot- 
tom of a ditch, and covered w itli fern : his body 
depressed with fatigue and hunger; his mind 
hy the memory of past intsfortunes, by the 
prospect of future disasters. Human nature 
i.s unequal to such calamitous situations; 
much more, the temper of a man, softened by 
early prosperity, and accustomed to value him- 
self solely on military bravery. He burst into 
tears when seized by his enemies ; and he 
seemed still to indulge the fond hope and desire 
of life. Though he might have known, from 
the greatness of his own offences, and the se- 
verity of James's temper, that no mercy could 
be expected, he wrote him the most submissive 
letters, and conjured him to spare the issue 
of a broth^, who had ever been so strongly 
attached to his interest. ^ James, finding such 
symptoms of depression and despondency* in 
the unhappy prisoner, admitted him to his 
presence, in hopes of extorting a discovery of 
h» accomplices: but Monmouth would not 
purchase life, however loved, at the price of 
so much infamy. Finding all rfforts vain, be 
assumed courage from despair, and prepared 
himself for death, with a spirit better suited 
to his rank and character. This favourite 
of the people was attended to the scaffold 
With a plentiful effusion of tears. He warned 
<he exectttioner not to fall into the error which 
he had committed in beheading Russel, where 
it bad been necessary to Te|»eat the blow. 
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This precaution served only to dismay the exe- 
cutioner. He struck a feeble blow on Mon- 
mouth, who raised bis head from the block, 
and looked liiin in the face, as if reproaching 
him for his failure. He gently laid down bis 
head a second time ; and the executioner struck 
him again and again to no purpose. He then 
threw aside the axe, and cried out that he was 
incapable of finishing the bloody office. The 
l^eriif obliged him to renew the attempt ; and 
at two blows more the head was severed from 
the body. 

Thus perished, in the thirty-sixth year of 
his age, a nobleman, in less turbulent 

times, was well qualiflefj^^ be an ornament of 
the court, oven to be fcrviccable to his coun-* 
try. The favour of bis prince, the caresses of 
faction, and the idlurements of popularity, 
scfluced him int(#enterpris«ii which exceeded « 
his capaeify. ' The good will oihthc pcoj^e still 
followed him in every fortune. Even after j^is 
exw'utipn, their fond eredulity flattered them 
with hope!!i of seeing him once more <'it their 
head. .They believed that the persiMi exeemed 
wab not Muninoiith, but one who, having the 
fortune to resemble hiiii nearly, was willing tc 
give this proof of bis extreme attachment, and 
to siifter death in his stearC 

This victory, obtained hy the king in the 
coinniencemcnt of his reign, would naturally, 
liad it • been managed with prudence, have 
tended much to increase |)ower and au- 
thority. But by reason oSNftic crueHjV'.i Vb which 
it was prosecuted, and of the temerily with 
which it afterwards inspired him, it was a (irin- 
cipal cause of his sudden ruin ani^dowhfal* 

Such arbitrary principles had the court in- 
stilled into all its servants, that Feversb^m,^ 
iftimediatcly after the victory, haStged abotfe* 
twemty pAsoiiei's ;*aiid was prtKrcediiig in his 
executionSi^when the bishop of Bath and Weils 
warned him that these unhappy ii^(!H>^verenow 
by law entitled to a trial, and that their exe- 
cution would be deemed a real murder. This 
remonstrance, however, did not stop the siA'age 
nature of colonel Kirke^ a soldier of fortune, 
who bad long served at Taiigiers, and had con- 
tracted, from his intercourse with the Moors, 
an inhumanity less known in European and in 
free coufitries. At , bis first entry into Bridge- 
water, be hanged nineteen prisoiipi;^, without 
the least enquiry into the merits of their cause. 

As if to make sport with death, he ordered a 
certain number to be executed, while he and . 
bis company should drink the king's health, 
or the queen's, or that of chief-justice Jefferiesir* 
Observing their feet to quiver in the agonies of^ 
death, he cried that he would give them music 
to their dancing, and ho immediately com- 
manded the drums to beat and the trumtiets to 
sound. By way of experiment, be order^ one 
man to be hung up three times, questioning 
him at each interval, whether he repented of 
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lii« crime: but tbo man obstinately as$ert- 
ing» that notwithstanding^ the past, be still 
would williiig^ly en^a^e in the same cause, 
Kirke onlercJ him to be hung^ in^chains. One 
story, commonly told of him, is memorable 
for the treachery, as well as b:irbarity, which 
attended it. 

A young maid pleaded for the life of her 
brother, and flung herself at Kirke*s feet, armed 
with all the charms which beauty and inn^- 
ccncc, bathed in tears, could bestow upon her. 
The tyrant was inflamed with desire, not soft- 
ened into love or clemency. He promii|t!*d to 
grant her requests provided th:it she, in her 
turn, would be cf|ua^com pliant to biin. The 
^ maid yielded to the ^iditions: but, after she 
had passed the night with him# the wantoti 
savage, next morning, slfowcd her from the 
window, her brqfhcr, the Carling object for 
whonj she hadi saerifleed her Cirtdfe, hanging 
oit a gibbet, which he had secretly ordered to 

there erected for the execution. Rage i’ud 
despair and indignation took possession of her 
tnind, and deprived her for ever of hcr,senses. 

All the inhabitants of that country, inno- 
cent as well as guilty, were exposed to the 
ravages of this harbaiian. 'J'lic soldiery were 
let loose to live al^tree (|uarlcrs; and Ins own 
regiment, instructed by liis example, and en- 
couraged by his <*xhortations, (listinguished 
themselves in a particular iiiaiincT by their 
outrages. By wa}Al' pleasantry he used to 
call th^«vlid* an appellation which 

was lut^ remembered with horror in (he west 
of Friglarid. 

Xbe violent defferies succeedcil after some 
interval; and showed the people, that the 
rigors of law might equal, if int cx<*eed, tlfe 
*Avagcs of^nilitary tyranny. This man, wh*o 
wantoned in cruelty, had already gt/eii a .spe- 
cimen of his clKiracter in many tt^jals, where 
he presid<j|k and he now set out with a savage 
joy, as to aiull harvest of death and destinc- 
lion. He began at Dorchester; and thirty rehels 
being arraigned, he exhorted th^'in, but in vain, 
to save him, by their fve eoni'ession, tlie trouble 
of trying them: and when twenty-nine were 
found guilty, he ordered them, as an additional 
punishment of their disobedience, to lie led to 
immediate execution. Most of the oUa r pri- 
soners, temfle^ with this example, pleaded 
guilty; Snd no Jess than two hundred and 
ninety-two r»;ceivcd senteuee at Dorchester, 
,Of these eighty were executed. Exeter was 
the next stage of his cruelty : two hundred 
■And forty-three were there tried, of whom a 
^^eat number were condemned and executed. 

also opened his commission at Taunton and 
Wells; and every where carried cousleruation 
along with him. The Juries were so struck 
with his menaces, that they gave their verdict 
with precipitation; and many iimocetit per- 
sons, it is said, were .kivolved with the guilty. 


And on the whole, besidch those who were 
butchered by the military commanders, two 
hundred and flfty>one are computed to have 
fallen by the hand of justic*e. The whole coun- 
try was strowed with the heads and limbs of 
traitors. Every village almost heludd the dead 
carciise of a wretched inhabitant. And all the 
rigtnirs of Justice, unabated by any appearance 
of clemency, were fully displayed to the people 
by the inhuman Jetferies. / 

f')f all the executions, during this dismal 
period, the most remarkable were those of 
Mrs. Gaiiiit and lady Lisle, who had been 
accused of harbouring traitors, Mrs. Gaunt 
was an anabaptist, noted hu her beneflccnce, 
which she extended to persons of all ])r(>fes- 
.sions and persuasions. One of the rebels, 
knowing her humane dispositions liad reeuurse 
t<i her in his distress, and was eoi¥-'ealed by 
her. Hearing of the proclamation, which 
oflered an indemnity and rewards to sueh as 
di*,rc>vfTed criminals, he hetr.iyed his bene- 
factress, and bore evidence against her. He 
rLcei\cd a pariion as a rccoinpcnce for his 
treachery ; she was burned ahve for her 
chant \ . 

Lad} Li^h^ was widow of one of (he regi- 
cides who had enjoyed great favour and au- 
thority under Cromwcl, and who having fled, 
after the restonition, to Lauxaune in Swisser- 
land, was then? assassinated by three Irish 
ruffians, who hoped to uiak(' their fortune by 
this piece of service. His widow was now 
prosecuted for harhouriiig two rebels the day 
after the battle of Sedgemo<»r; and tlcfTeries 
pushed on the trial with an unrelenting viu- 
ience. In vain did the aged prisoner plead, 
that these criminals had been put into iiu pro- 
clamation ; had been eouv icted by ijo verdict ; 
nor could any man be denoiniiiated a tniitor, 
till the sentence of some legal court was 
passed upon him : that it appeared not h}^my 
proof, that she was so much as aeeptainted 
with the guilt of the persons, or hud heard of 
their Joinmg the rebellion of Moiiimnith : that 
though she might l>c obnoxious on account of 
her family, it was well known, that her heart 
was ever loyal, and that no persorf^m England 
had shed more tears for that tragical event, in 
which her husband had unfjrtuuately borne 
too great a share: and that tlie same prin- 
ciples, which she herself had ever emhrm^ed, 
she had carefully instilled into her sou, and 
Inul, at that very time, sent him to fight 
against those rebels, whom she was now ac< 
cused of harbouring. Though these argu- 
ments did not im»ve Jefferies, they had in- 
flucm*e on the jury. Twice they seemed in- 
clined lobring in a favourable verdict: they 
were as often sent back with menaces and re- 
proaches ; and tit last were constrained to give 
sentence against the prisoner* Notwithstand- 
ing all applications for pardon, the cruel sen- 
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fence was executed. The king said, that he 
had given Jefferies a promise not to pardon 
her: an excuse, which could serve only to 
aggravate the blame against himself. 

It might have been hoped, that, by all these 
bloody executions, a rebellion, Br> precipitate, 
so ill supported, and of such short duration, 
would have been sufficiently expiated: but 
nothing could satiate the spirit of rigour which 
posscssedithe administration. Even those iiiut- 
titudes, who received pardon, were obliged 
atone for their guilt by fines, which reduced 
them to beggary; or where then* former po- 
verty made them incapable of paying, they 
were eoiid<tmtied to cruel whippings or severe 
iniprisonments. Nor could the innocent escape 
the hands, no less rapacious than cruel, of 
the chief justice. Prideaux, a geutlcinaii of 
Devonshire, being thrown into prison, and 
drtiading the severe and arbitrary spirit, which 
at that time met with no contr<il, was oblige<l 
to buy his liberty of Jefleries at the price of 
fifteen thousand tniunds; though he euuld 
never so much as learn the crime of which he 
was accused. 

Goodenmigh, the seditious under-sheriff of 
Loudon, who had been engaged in the most 
bloody and desperate part of the Ryediousc 
conspiracy, was taken prisoner after the battle 
of Sedgemoor, and resolved to sav<» his own 
life by an accusation of Cornish, itie sheriff, 
whom he knew to he extremely obnoxious to 
the court. Colonel Rumsey joined him in the 
accusation; and the prosecution was so has- 
tened, that the prisoner was tried, condeiuiie<l, 
and executed in the space of a week. The 
IM,*rjuryof the witnessis appeared immediately 
after; and the king seemed to regret the exe- 
cution of Cornish. He granted his estate to 
his family, and condemned the witnesse.s to 
perpetual imprisonment. 

Tiie injustice of this sentence against Cor- 
iiish, was not wanted to disgu!>t the nation 
with the court : the continued rigour of tlie 
other executions had already impressed an 
universal hatred against the ministers of jus- 
tice, attended with eompassion for the unhappy 
sufferers, vtfo, as they had lK*eu seduced into 
th^ crime, by mistaken principles, bore, their 
punishment with the spirit and zeal of martyrs. 
The people might have been willing on this 
occasion to distinguish between the king and 
Ms ministers: but cure was taken to prove, 
that the latter bad done nothing but what w? 
agreeable to their master. Jefferitvs, on his 
return, was immediately, for those eminent 
services, created a peer ; and was soon after 
Vested with the dignity of chancellor. It is 
pretended, however, with some appearance ol 
authority, that the king was displeased will 
these cruelties, and put a stop to them by 
orders, as soon as profier information of them 
was conveyed to him.® 


STATE OF AFFAIRS IN SCOTlJiNl). 

Wb must now take a view of the state of 
affairs in Sedtiand ; where the fate of y\rgyle 
had been decided before that of Munuiuutli. 
Immediately after the king's accession, a par- 
liament had been suiiimoned at Edinburgh; 
and all affairs were there conducted by the 
duke of yiieeiishcrry the commissioner, and the 
e|rl of Perth chauccllor. The former had re- 
solved to make an entire surrender of the 
liIxTties of bis country; but was determined 
still So ailberc to its religion ; the latter enter- 
tained no scruple of payin^^ourt even by tlie 
sacrifice of b«3th. But ni^-ourtier, even the 
most prostitute, could fartlier than the par- • 
liament itseR towards a resignati(3ii of their 
liberties. In a vote,^wbiclj they called an offer 
of duty, after a<lipting theyabuious history ^ 
of :i bunded sllid eleven Scottish inoii^rcbs, 
they acknowledged, that all these priiK^N, by 
the*prli|iary and fundamental law of the !itatt^, 
had been vested wdth a solid and absolute au- 
thority, They declared their abhorrence of all 
principles and positions derogatory to the 
king’s sacred, supreme, sovereign, absolute 
power, of which none, they |aid, w hether single 
persons or collective budi£, can participate, 
but in depeiidaiKM* on him and by commission 
from him. They promised, that the whole 
nation, between sixteen and sixty, shall be in 
readiness for his majesty's Service, where and 
as oft as it shall be his pl^Hwr to require 
them. And they annexed the whole A*xcise, 
both of iid.’Uid and foreign commodities, « for 
ever to the crown. • ^ 

All tlie other acts of tni^s assembly savoured 
ot the .same spirit. 'I’liey declared it trejuson 
fdr any person to nffuse the test, -tenderftl* 
by the culincil. To defend the obligation ol 
the covenant, subjected a person to the same 
pi'iialty. To be present at any conv(j|}ticle, was 
made punishable with death HiKTcoiifiscatiori 
of moveables. Even such as refused to give 
testimony, either in cases of treason or aioii- 
coufurmity, were declaqi;d equally punishable 
as if guilty of those very crimes — an excellent 
prelude to all the rigours of an inquisition. It 
must be confessed, that nothing could equal 
the abjrct servility of the Scottish nation 
during this period, hut the arbitt'^ry severity 
of the ailministration. * 

ARGYLE’S INVASION. 

li was in vain that Argyle summoned n- 
people, so U>st to all sense of liberty, so de-^ 
graded by repeated indignities, to rise in viiuli- 
catiou of their violated laws and privileges. 
Even those who declared for him, were, for 
the greater part. Ids own vassals ; men who, if 
fKissiblc, were still more sunk iji slavery than 
the rest of the nation. He arrived, after a 
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prosperous voyage, in Arg^'lesbire, attended by 
some fug^itives from Holland ; among tbe rest, 
by sir Patrick Hume, a man of mild dispo* 
sitions, who had been driven to this extremity 
by a continued train of oppression. The privy 
council was beforehand apprized of Arg>'le's 
intentions. Tiie whole militia of tbe kingdom, 
to the number of twenty-two thousand men, 
were already in arms; and a third part of 
tliem, with the regular forces, were on ihtir 
inarch to oppose him. All the considerable 
gentry of his clan were thrown into prison. 
And two shijis of war were on the cokst to 
watch his motioiv Under all these discou- 
ragements he yet X^<lc shift, partly from 
<• terror, partly from aVi’eetion, to collect and 
arm a body of about two tbousanr! five hundred 
men; hut soon found hi insVtlf .surrounded on all 
sides with itisupcrahle diintljlties. His arms 
and aminuiiilitr.i were seized : his provisions cut 
<>?: the UKiniui^ of Athole pressed him on one 
sifi< ; loid Charles Miirrav on anotl^r; the 
duke of Gordon hung upon his rear; the cirri of 
Dunharldii met him in front. His followers 
daily fell off from him ; but Argyll*, resolute to 
persevere, broke at last with the shattered 
remains of his troc^ns into tbe disaffected part 
of the low countries, which be had endeavoured 
to .illure to him by declarations f<ir tbe cove- 
nant. No one showed either courage or incli- 
nation to join him; and lii^ small and still de- 
creasing army, after^andering about for a little 
tirne,wa^.a1r?tAftcfc<fl^t1 anddisripaled without 
an eneifiy. Argyle himself was seized and carried 
to E/linhurgh ; where, after enduring many iii- 
digvh^h'** a gallant spirit, he waspublickly 
executed. He suffered on the former unjust 
seTiti;nce which had lieen passed upon him. 
*I*1Ie rest ofViis followers either escaped or were 
punched by transportation: HunfiUdd and 
Ayloffe, two Englishmen, who had attended 
Argyle on 4,1ns ex]>edition, were executed. 

A PARLIAMENT. AW. 9. 

• 

The king was so claled with this continued 
tide of prosperity, that he began to undervalue 
even an English parliament, at all times for- 
midable to his family ; and from his speech to 
that assembly, which be had assembled barly in 
the winter, seems tii have thought himself 
exempted Trom all rules of prudence, or neces- 
sity of dissimulation. He plainly told the two 
bouses, that tbe militia, which had formerly 
been so much magnified, was now found, by 
^^^.jeMMaKpcrience in the last rebellion, to be altogether 
^seless ; and he required a new supply, in order 
to maintain those additional forces which he 
bad levied. ‘ He also took notice, that he had 
employed a great many catholic officers, and 
that be bad, in their favour, dispensed with the 
law requiring the test to be taken by p\ery one 
that possess^ any public office. And to cut 


short all opposition, he declared, that, having 
reaped the benefit of their service during such 
time.s of danger, he was determined, neither to 
expose them afterwards to disgrace, nor him- 
self, in case of another rebellion, to the want 
of their assistance. 

Such violent aversion did this parliament 
bear to ujiposition ; so great dread had been 
instilled of the conseqnences attending any 
breach with the king; that it is probable, had 
he used bis dispensing power without declaring 
it, no enquiries would have been made, and 
time might have reconciled the nation to this 
dangerous exercise of preri'gative. But to in- 
vade at once their constitution, to threaten 
their religion, to establish a standing army, 
and even to reipiire them, by their conenr- 
rerice, to contribute towards all ifi'ese measures, 
exceeded the bounds of their patience; and 
they began, for the first time, to display some 
small remains of English spirit and generosity. 
When the king’s speech was taken into consi- 
deration by the commons, many se\cre refler 
tious were thrown out against the present 
measures* and the house was with seeming 
ilifliculty engaged to promise, in a general vote, 
that they would grant Some supply. But 
instead of finishing that business, which could 
alone render them seceptHble to the king, they 
proceeded* to examine the dispeirsiiig power; 
and they voted an address to the king against 
it. Before this address was presented, they 
rc.snrned the consideration of the supply; and 
as one million two hundred thousand pounds 
were demanded by the court, and two hundred 
thousand proposed by the country party, a 
middle course was chosen ; and seven hundred 
thousand, after some dispute, were at l.tst 
voted. The address against the dispensing 
power w'as expressed in most respectful and 
submissive terms; yet it was very ill received 
by the king, and his answer contained a flat 
denial, uttered with great warmth and vehe- 
mence. 7'he commons were so daunted with 
this reply, that tlu 7 kept silence a long time ; 
and when Coke, member for Derby, rose up 
and said, i hope we are all Englicjimen, and 
not to be frightened with a few liafU words ;** 
so little spirit appeared in that assembly, oflAi 
so ri'fractoryaiid mutinous, that they sent him 
to the Tower for bluntly expressing a free and 
generous sentiment. They adjourned, without 
fixing a day for tbe consideration of liis ma- 
jesty’s answer; and on their next meeting, 
they submissively proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the supply, and even went so far as to 
eHtablish funds for paying the sum voted in 
nine years and a half. The king, therefore, 
had in effect, almost without contest or vio- 
lence, ohrained a complete victory over t)ie coin- 
mons ; and that assembly, instead of guarding 
their liberties, now exposed to iiiaiiifest pfiili 
conferred an additional revenue on the crown ; 
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and by rendering the king in some degree iude> 
pendent, contributed to increase those dangers 
with which they had so much reason to be 
alarmed. 

I'he next opposition came from the house of 
peers, which has not commonly taken the lead 
on tViese occasions ; and even from the bench 
of bishops, where the court usually expects 
the greatest complaisance and submission. The 
ujtper hokse had been brought, in the iiept 
<Ja}s of the session, to give general thanks 
for the king's speech; by which compliment 
they were understood, according to the prac> 
tice of that time, to have acquiesced in every 
part of itu yet notwithstanding that step, 
Compton, bishop of London, in his own name 
and that of his brethren, moved that a day 
should he appointed for taking the speech 
into con>ideratioii : he was secouded by Hali- 
fax, Nottingham, and Mordaunt. Jefferies, 
the chancellor, opposed the motion ; and 
seemed inclined to use in that house the same 
arrogance to which on the bench he had so 
long been aceustotned. Hut he was soon 
taught to know his plaice, and he proved, by 
liis behaviour, that insolence, when checked, 
naturally sinks into incHiiiiess aud cowardice. 
The bishop of Loiidon's motion prevailed. 

'rhe king might reasonably have presumed, 
that, even if the peers should so faj* resume 
courage as to make an application agtiinst his 
j Jispetising power, the same steady answer 
I which he had .given to the comuioiis would 
make them relapse into the same timidity; 

I and he might by that means have obtained a 
considerable supply, without making any con- 
cessions in return, but so imperious was his 
temper, so lofty the idea which he had enter- 
tained of bis own authority, and so violent the 
schemes suggested by his own bigotry and that 
of his priests, that, without any delay, without 
waiting for any farther provocation, he imme- 
diately proceeded to a prorogation. He con- 
tinued the parliament during a year and a half 
by four more prorogations ; but having in vain 
tried, by separate applications, to break the 
obstinacy of the leading members, he at last 
dissolved thaT assembly. And as it was plainly 
imp issible for him to iiiul a4iiung bis prutestaqt 
I subjects a set of men more devoted to royal 
authority, it was universally concluded, that 
I he intended thencefortli to govern entirely 
without parliaments. 

Never king mounted the throne of England 
with greater advantages than .*:imcs ; nay, pos- 
sessed greater facility, if that were any advan- 
of rerndering himself and his i>osterity 
absolute; but all these fortunate circumstances 
tended only, by bis own misconduct, to bring 
more sudden ruin upon him. The nation 
seemed disposed of themselves to resig^n their 
liberties, hod he not, at the same time, made 
an attempt upon their religion; and he might 


even have succeeded in surmounting at once 
tlieir liberties and religion, had he conducted 
his schemes with common prudence and dis- 
cretion. OpJnly to declare to the parliament, 
so early in iiis reign, bis intention to d'^peiise 
with the tests, struck an universal alarm 
throughout the nation; infused terror into 
the church, which had hitherto berm the chief 
support of monarchy ; and even disgusted the 
a 9 ny, by whotie means alone he could now pur- 
pose to govern. The former horror against 
popery was re\ived by polemical books and 
sermcftis; and in every dispute the victory 
seemed to be gained by the^otestarit divines, 
who were heard with jj|:4dre favourable ears, 
and who managr^d the rontrcA'ersy with more 
learning and i^oqueiicc. But another incident 
happened at this tinfe, which tended mightily 
to excite tl^e auii#osily of tifli nation against 
the catholic coiffmunion. * • 

Lewis XIV. having long harassed and mc( 
lest Al the prulestants, at last revoked entirely 
the edict of Nantz ; which had been enacted 
by Han^' IV. for securing them the free ex- 
ercise of their religion ; wViich had been de- 
-•lared irrevocable ; and which^ during the 
experience of near a ceiiti^y, had been at- 
tended with no sensible iiicoiivcnicnce. All 
the iniquities inseparable from persecution were 
exerciMHl against those uiihapjiy religionists ; 
who became obstinate in proportion to the 
oppressions which they^ either 

covered under a feigned cT>nv<TsioiiaiTn^«j vio 
lent abhorrence of the catholic communion, 
or sought among foreign nations for that 
lil>erty of which they were bereavfd in thrtr 
ii^ive count ry. Above half a million of the 
most useful and iudustrious subjec^f desertof^ 
France ; and exported, together with immense 
sums of niXney, those arts and manufactures 
which had (4iiefly tended to enrich that king- 
dom. The^ propagated every wluijrL^the most 
tragical accounts of the tyranny exercised 
against them, and revived among the protest- 
ants all iBat resentment against the bloody 
and persecuting spirit of popery, to which so 
many incidents in all ages had given too much 
foundation. Near fifty thousand i*efugees p.assed 
over into England ; and all men wet'e disposed, 
from theft’ representations, to entertain the ut- 
most horror against the projects whiph they 
apprehended to be formed by the king for the 
abolition of the protestaiit religion. When a 
prince of so much humanity and of such 
signal prudence as I^wis cinild be engaged, by 
the bigotry of his religion alone, without any 
provocation, to embrace such sanguinary and 
impolitic measures, what might nut be dreaded, 
they asked, from James, who was so much 
inferior in these virtues, and who had already 
been irritated by such obstinate and violent 
opposition? In vain did the kihg affect to 
throw the highest blame on the p^secutions 
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ill Franco : in vain did iie afford the most real 
protection and assistance to the distressed Hu- 
founts. All those symptoms of toleration were 
reg:arded as insidious; opposite ^to the avowed 
principles of his sect, and belied by the severe 
administration which he himself had exercised 
against the nonconformists in Scotland. 

16‘8b'. The smallest approach towards the 
introduction of popery, must, in the present 
disposition of the people, have afforded real^jn 
of jealonsy ; mueh more? so wide a step as that 
of di.speiising with the tests, the sole security 
which the nation, being disappointed *of the 
exclusion-bill, ftt’iid [irovided against those 
dreaded innovation^ ^Yet was the king resolute 
to persevere in bis jiurposc; and having failed 
in bringing over the parliameift, he made an 
attempt, with more succi^s, for establishing his 
dispensing powFr, by a verdict o( the jiitlges. 
Sir tf'^dward flales, a n«‘W proselyte, had ac- 
cepted a commission of colonel ; and directions 
were given his eoaehmari to prosecute hifii for 
the penalty of five hundred pounds, which the 
law, establishing the tests, had graiittMl fo in- 
formers. lly this feigned action, the king 
Vio|>ed, both from the authority of the deidsiott, 
and the reason off he thing, to }nit an end to all 
fpiestious with regard to his dispensing power. 

It could not be exfieeted that the lawyers 
appointed to plead against Hales would exert 
great force on that occasion : hut the cause 
was rcganje^^vitpjfuph anxiety by the public, 
that jit^iasiieen thoroughly canvassed in several 
elaborate discourses;^ and could men divest 
themselves of prejudice, there want not sufii- 
ctcDt materials on which to form a true judg- 
ment. The claim and exerci.se of the dispeps- 
powty is allowed to be very' ancient iu 
Kiigland; and though it seems at^first to have 
been copieil from papal usurpations, it may 
phiinly he traced up as higb as* the reign of 
Henry H?# In the feudal governments, iiieii 
were more anxioiis to secure their private pro- 
pej^ty than to share in the public administra- 
tion; and proviiled no innovations were at- 
tempted on their lights and jHissessioiib, the 
care of executing the laws, and ensuring ge- 
neral safety, was without jealousy intrusted to 
the sovereign. Penal statutes were commonly 
intended to arm the prince with more authority 
fur tlia^ purpose ; and being in the main cal- 
culated for promoting his iiifluenee as first ina-^ 
gistrate, there sccfined no danger in allowing 

* him to dispense with their execution, in such 
particular cases as might require an exception 

* or indulgence. That practice had so much 

ll prevailed, that the parliament itstlf had more 

tlian once acknowledged this prerogative of the 
crown ; particularly during the reign of Henry 
the Fifth, when they enacted the law against 
aliens*,^ and also when they passed the statute 
of provisors.^ But though the general tenor 
of the petiai statutes was such as gave the king 


a su))erior interest in their execution beyond 
any of his subjects, it could not but soiiietimec 
happen in a mixed gi)veriiment, that the par- 
liament would desire to enact laws by which 
the regal power, in some particulars, even 
where private property was not immediately 
concerned, might be regulated and restrained. 
In the twenty-thinl of Henry VI. a law of this 
kind was enacted, pnihibititig any man from 
s|*rviiig in a county as sheriff above tf year ; and 
a clause was in.serted by which the king wa^ 
disabled from granting a dispensation. Piair 
rc.iKon might have taught, that this law, 
least, shuiihl be exempted from the king*s pre 
rogative : but fis the dispensing power still pre 
vailed iu other oases, it was soon able, aided b} 
the servility' of the courts of judicature, even tc 
overpower this statute, which the legislature 
had evidently intended to secure against viu. 
latioii. In the reigiiof Henry VII. the case wa« 
brought to a trial before all the judges in thi 
exchequer chamber; and it was decreed, that 
notwiihstanding the strict clause above men 
tinned, the king might dispense with the 
statute: he could first, it was alleged, dis 
pciisc with the prohibitory clause, and ther 
with the statute itself. This opinion of thi 
judges, though seemingly absiinl, had eve 
since passed ^r undoubted law : the practic 
of cuntitfuing the sheriffs had prevailed : ant 
most of the property in England had been fixec 
by decisions, which juries, returned hy suci 
sheriffs, had given in the courts of Judicature 
Many other dispensations of a like nature ma^ 
be produced ; nut only such as took place b 
intervals, hut such as were uniformly continued 
Thus the law was dispensed with, which pro 
hildted any man from going a judge of assizi 
into his own county; that which rendered al 
Welchmen incapable of hearing offices i 
Wales; and that which required cverx. one 
who received a pardon for felony, to find sure 
tics for his good behaviour. In the second o 
James 1. a new consultation of all the judge: 
had been held upon a like question : this pre 
rogative of the crown waa again unanimously 
affirmed and it became an estiyblisbed prin 
ciple in Englisli jurispnidence, thA though tlx 
king (»(>uld uot allow of what was moraliy'un 
lawful, he could permit what was only prohi 
hi ted by positive statute. Even the jealoui 
house of commons, who extorted the petitioi 
of right from Charles 1. made no scruple, by 
the mouth of Glanville, their manager, to allov 
of the dispensing power in its full extent aru 
in the famous trial of ship-mou^, Holborne 
the popular lawyer, had freely, and in the mosi 
explicit terms, made the same concession.' 
Sir Edward Cuke, the great oracle of Englisl 
law, had not only concurred with all other law 
yers in favour of this prerogative, but sceini 
even to believe it so inherent iu the crown 
that an act of parliament itself could not 
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abolish it.^ And he particularly observes, that { 
no law can impose such a disability of enjoying^ 
offices as the king may not dispense with; 
because the king, from the law of nature, 
has a right to the service of all hts subjects. 
This particular reason, as well as all the ge- 
neral principles, is applicable to the cpiestion 
of the tests; nor can the dangerous consc- 
<|ueuce of granting dispensations in that case 
oc ever Allowed to be pleaded before a ctnirt 
of judicature. Every prerogative <d* the crown, 
it may be said, admits of abuse: should the 
king pardon all criminals, l;iw must be totally 
dissolved : should ne declare and continue 
perpetual 'war against alt nations, inevita- 
ble rum must ensue: y(‘t these powers are 
intrusted to the sovereign; and we must be 
(‘onteni, as our ancestors \v<*re, to depend upon 
bis prudence and disiTction iti the exercise of 
tluMii. 

'^i'hougb this reasoning seems founded on 
such principles as arc usually admitted by law- 
yer.s, the pe<>ple had entertained such violent 
prepossessions against the use which James 
iiere made of his prerogative, that he was 
obliged, hi:fore he brought on Hales's cause, 
to displace four <»f the judges, .lones, Mon- 
tague, Charlcton, and Nevil : and even sir 
Edward Herbert, the chief justice, though a 
man of acknowledged virtue, yet, hc<*ause he 
here supported the pretensions of the crown, 
was exposed to great and gi'Ueral reproach. 
Men deemtHl a dispi'tising to Ih." in etlcct the 
same with a repealing power; and tlicy could 
not conceive that less authority was iieces.sary 
to repeal than to enact any statute. If one 
penal law was dispeustd with, any other might 
undergo the same fate: and by what principle 
could even the laws whit*h define property be 
afterwards secured from violation? 'Jlie test 
act 'lad ever been concei\ed the great barrier 
of the established ndigion under a popish sue* 
cessor; as such, it had been iiisi.sted on by the 
parliament; as such, granted by the king; os 
such, during the debates W'itb reganl to the 
exclusion, recommended by the chancellor. By 
what magi#, what chicane of law, is it now 
annihilated, and rendered of no validity? 
Tiiese rpicstions were every where asked ; and 
men, strAiteued by precedents and decisions of 
geeat authority, were reduced either to ques- 
tion the antiquity of this prerogative itself, or 
to assert, th.at even the practice of m-ar fivi 
centuries could not bestow on it sufficient au- 
thority. It was not considered, that the 
present difficulty or seeming absurdity had 
proceeded from late innovations inlroiluecd 
into the government. Ever since the begin 
ning of this cent my*, the parliament had, with 
a laiidat^le steal, been acquiring powers and 
establishing principles favourabie to law and 
liherty: the authority of the crown had been 
iniited in fnany important particulars: and 


penal statutes were often calculated to secure 
the constitution against the attempts of mi- 
nisters, as well as to preserve a general peace, 
and repress Crimes and immoralities. A prero* 
gativc, however, derived from very ancient, 
and almost uniform practice, the dispensing 
power, still remained, or was supposed to re- 
main, with the crown ; sufficient in an instant 
to overturn this whole fabric, and to throw 
<^»vvn all fcni'Cfi of the constitution. If this 
prerogative, which carries on the fiice of it 
such strong symptoiiis of an absolute authority 
in the prince, h,id yet, in ancient times, sub- 
sisted w ith some degree o^ffiherty in the sub- 
ject ; tliis fact only pi^fes, that scarcely any 
human government, much ftss one erected in 
rude and haf bai'ous t iines, is entirely consist- 
ent and uniform in all its parts. But to ex- 
pect that ^ he Ji^icnsiiig p^er could, in any 
degree, he rendered (‘ornpatible with ac- 
(‘uratc and rci'iilar liinitations, wliich hadi[>f 
hit® b^n established, and which tlie people 
were determined to maintain, w'a.s a vain hope ; 
and though men knew not upon what princi- 
ples they could deny that prerogative, they saw 
that, if they would preserxe their laws and 
constitution, there was aitl absolute necessity 
for denying, at least for aholiiahing it. The rcw 
volution alone, which soon sutcee<led, hajipily 
put an end to all these disputes: by means of 
It, a more uni form edifice ^as at last erected; 
the monstrous inconsisky^'#, R'#Jfci«ihlc between 
the aiicu'iit (iolhie parts of the faCrid yid the 
rci'cnt plans of liherty, was fully corrected r 
and to their mutual felicity, king .and people 
were finally taught to know their proper bdlui- 
darics.** 

. Whatever topics lawyers mighb find to djg-# 
fend Janes's dispensing power, the nation 
thought it dangerous, if not fatal, to liberty, 
and his resblution of exereising it may on that 
account be esteemed no less alarmiffig, than if 
the power had been founded on the most recent 
and most flagrant usurpation. It wa^uot 
likely, that an authority, which had been as- 
sumed, through so many obstacles, would in 
his hands lie lung idle and unemployed. Four 
catholic lords were brought into the. privy- 
council^ Powis, Arundel, Bellasis, and Dover. 
Halifax, finding that, notwithstanding his past 
merits, he possessed no real credit or authority, 
became refractory in his opposition; and his 
office of privy seal was given to Arundel* The 
king was open as well as acialous, in the de-* 
sire of making converts ; and men plainly saw,^ 
that the only way to ac(|uire his affection ana 
confidence was by a sacrifice of their religion 4i 
Sunderland, some time after, scrupled not to 
gain favour at this price. Rochester, the 
treasurer, though the king's brother-in-law, 
yet, because he refused to give this inglan.^e of 
complaisance, was tuimed out of *liis office : the 
treasury was put in commUsion, and Bellasis 
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was placed at tlie head of it. All the cour> 
tiers were dispistcd, even such as had little 
regard to religion. The dislioiiour, as well as 
distrust, attending renegades,^ made most 
men resolve, at all hazards, to adhere to their 
ancient faith. 

STATE OF SCOTLAND. 

In Scotland, James's zeal for prosclytisKi 
was more successful. The earls of Murray, 
Perth, and Melfort, were brought over to the 
court religion ; amd the two latter noblemen 
made use of a veiy courtly reason for their 
^ conversion ; they p^c^^llded, that the papers 
found in the late king's cabinet, had opened 
their eyes, and had convinced tlH'*in of the pre- 
ference due to the catholic religion. <[)iieens- 
berrj', who showAl not the coy))ilaisaiicc, 
fell it;lo totaf' disgracpj notwithstanding liis 
fd’*ni(-T services, and the important sacrifices 
which he had matlc to (he inca-surc^of \he 
coort. These merits could not even ensure 
him of saf* ty against the vengeance to which 
lie stood exposed. His rival, Perth, who had 
been ready to sink under his superior interest, 
now acquired the dflcendaiit ; and all the com- 
plaints exhibited against him, were totally 
obliterated. His faith, according to a saying of 
Halifax, had made him whole. 

^ 05, IRELAND. 

But it was in Ireland chit fly that the mask 
was^wholly taken off, and that tin* king thought 
hiiftself at liberty to proceed to the full extent 
of his zeal and his violence. The duke «♦* 
«Qvfnond Wifi recalled; and though the primate 
and lord Granard, two prop'll ants, still pos- 
sessed the authority of Justices, tlic whole 
power was lodgul in the hands ofT.alhot, the 
general, stHir. after created earl of Tyrcomiel ; 
a man who, from the blindness of his preju- 
dice^ and fury of his temper, was transported 
with the most immeasurable ardour for the 
catholic cause. Afte^tllc suppression of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, orders were given byTyr- 
connel to disarm all the protestants, on pre- 
tence of securing the public peace, ai|d keep- 
ing their arms in a few magazines for the use 
of the militia. Next, the army was new- 
modelled; and a great number of officers were 
dismissed, because it was pretended tliat they 
• or their fathers had served under Cromwcl and 
^the republic. The injustice was not confined 
to them. Near three hundred officers more 
lilwere afterwards broken, though many of them 
had purehased their commissions : about four 
or five thousand private soldiers, because they 
were protestanta, were dismissed; and being 
stripped even of their regimentals, were 
tum^ out id starve in the streets. While 
these violences were carrying on. Clarendon, 


who had been named lord-lieutenant, came 
over ; but he soon found, that, as he had re- 
fused to give the king the desired pledge of 
fidelity, by changi iig his religion, he possessed 
no credit or .authority. He was even a kind 
of prisoner in the h.aiids of Tyrcorinel ; and as 
ho gave all opposition in his power to the pre- 
cipitate measures of the catholics, he was 
soon after recalled, and Tyrconnel substituted 
in^his place. The unhappy protestants now 
saw all the civil authority, as well as the mili- 
tary force, transferred into the hands of their 
inveterate enemies ; irifianied with hereditary 
hatred, and stimulated by c'lcry motive, which 
the p.'issioti cither for power, property, or reli- 
gion, could inspire. Even the barbarous ban- 
ditti were let Ijiose to prey on them in their 
present defeneelcss condition. A renewal of 
the ancient iiiassaeres was apprehended ; and 
great multitudes, ■ struf'k with the liest 
grounded terror, deserted the kingdom, and 
infused into the English nation a dread of 
those \iolences, to which, after some time, 
they might justly, from the prevalence of the 
catholics, think themselves exposed. 

All judicious persons of the catholic com- 
munion were disgusted with these violent 
measures, and could easily foresee the conse- 
quences. But James was entirely governed by 
the rash ei>unsels of the queen and of his confes- 
.sor, father Peters, a Jesuit, whom he sixm after 
created a privy-counsellor. He thought too, 
tli.'it, as he w as now in the doidine of life, it 
was necessary for him, by hasty steps, to carry 
his designs into execution ; lest the succession 
of the j»rincess of Orange should overturn all 
his pn)ject5. In >ain did Arundel, Powis, and 
Bcll.asis, remonstrate, and suggest more ino- 
der.ate and cautious measures. These men 
had seen and' felt, during the prosecution of 
the fxipish plot, the extreme antipathy which 
the nation bore it) their religion ; and though 
some subseipient incidents had seemingly al- 
layed that spirit, they knew that the settled 
hahitH of the people were still the same, and 
that the smallest incident was sufiicicnt to 
renew the former animosity. A ve|y moderate 
indulge nce, therefore, to the catluflic religion 
would have satisfied tliem ; and all attempti?1.o 
acquire jiower, much more to produce a change 
of the national faith, they deemed dangerous 
and destructive.’* 

BREACH BETWIXT THE KING AND 
THE CHURCH. 

On the first broaching of the popish plot, 
the clergy of the church of England had 
concurred in the prosecution of it, with the 
same violence and credulity as the rest of (he 
nation : but dreading afterwards the preva- 
lence of republican and presbyterian princi- 
ples, they bad been euga^ to support the 
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fnea<iiures of thn court ; and to tlieir assistance 
chiefly f James had owed his succession to the 
crown. Fiiidino^ that all these services were 
for^(»ttpn, and that the catholic reli|;;ion was 
the Kiiii^’s sole favourite, the church had com- 
incpced an opposition to court measures; 
and yiopery was now acknowledged the mi're 
iinniediate danger. In order to prevent in- 
flammatory sermons on this popular subject, 
James* r»;vived some directions to preachers, 
which had been promulgated by the late Ring, 
in the beginning of his reign, when no design 
against the national religimi was yet formed, 
or at least apprehended. But in the present 
delicate and interesting situation of tht* church, 
there was little rea-mi to expect that oid<‘i*s 
founded on no legal authority, would he ri 
gidly obeyt^l by preachci?., who saw ii(» ‘lOeurity 
to themselves but in preserving the rotdi- 
deiiec and regard of the people. Instead of 
avoiding eoutroversj, ac<-ording to the king’s 
injunetions, t\ie prcaelieis every where dc- 
el.iiiiicd against poper\ ; and among the rest, 
J)r. Nliar]w, a ch'rgsinan of London, parti- 
cularly iliafinguished liitii'^elf, and affeeted to 
throw great contempt on those who had been 
induced to change their religion by such piti- 
ful arguments as the Komi'>h missionaries could 
suggest. 'I'bis topic, being '■.upj'osed to reflect 
on the king, gave gre.it oflenec at^i-ourl ; and 
positive orders were issued to th? hi^hoji <»f 
Lor.don, his dioees.in, iiniiiediately to suspend 
Sharpe, till his majests's pleasure should be 
favtiier known. T\w. prelate replied, that be 
«‘ouhi not possibly obey these eouiniauds, and 
that he was not empowered, in such a sum- 
inaiy manner, to iidliet any punishiiient even 
upon the greatest delinquent. But neither 
this obvious reason, nor the most dutiful sub- 
missions, bf)tli of tlie prelate, and of Sharpe 
himself, etjuld .appease the court. The king 
w'as dctermiiii d to proceed with violenec in the 
prosoeution t)f this affair, 'flie bishop himself 
he resulvcil to punish for disobedience to bis 
eiirnniaiuls ; and the expedient, whieli he em- 
ployed for that pur}M)«e, was of a nature at 
once the most illegal and most alarming. 

COURT OF KCCLESIASTICAL COM- 
MISSION. 

Amonc. all the engines of authority formerly 
•1‘inplojed by the crown, none had been more 
dangerous, or even destruelive, to lil)erty, 
than the court of high commissiou, which, 
together with the star- chamber, had been abo- 
h.shcd ill tht‘ reign of Charles I. by act of par- 
liament; ill whieh a clause was also inserted, 
prohibiting the erection, in all future times, of 
that court, or any of a like nature. But this 
law was deemed by James no obstacle ; and an 
ecclesiastical commission was anew issued, by 
whieli seven’* commissioners were vested with 
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full and unlimited authority over the church 
of England. On them were bestowed the same 
inquisitorial powers, possessed by the former 
court of high commission : they might pro- 
ceed upon bare suspicion; and the better to set 
the law at defiance, it was expressly inserted in 
their patent itself, that they were to exercise 
their jurisdiction, notwitbsta tilling any law or 
statute to the contrary. The king’s design to 
Jpsubduc the church was now sufficiently known ; 
and had he been able to establish the utho- 
rity of this new-erected court, his success was 
infallible. A more sensible blow could not be 
given, both to national ’'fberty and religion; 
and Ihappily the contcst‘'eould not be tried in a 
cause more iniquitouf^and ifnpopular than thaf 
agmiist Sharpe and the bishop of London. 

• 

SENTE;JCE ilbAINST THE BISIIOF OF • 
LONDON. • 

•Th I prelate was cited before the commission- 
ers. After denying the legality of the court, 
and claiming the privilige of all Christian 
bishops to be tried by the metropolitan and 
lu> suffragans; lie pleaded in his own defence, 
that as he was obliged, ^f he had suspended 
Sharpe, to act in the capacity of a judge, he 
could not, consistent cither with law or equity, 
pronounce sentence without a previous citation 
and trial ; that be had hy petition represented 
this ditTicultv to his majesty; and not receiving 
any answer, he had rtM^on to Thnik tliat his pe- 
tion had given entire satisfaction : thaf in order 
» show farther his defcience, he bad advised 
Sharpe to ah^taiii from preaehirf^, till h(» had 
justified his conduct to the king; advice which, 
coining from bis superior, was euuivalent 
command, and bad accordingly met with the 
proper dlicdieiici^: that he had thus, in his a|>- 
prchcnsK^i, conformt‘d himself to his majesty’s 
pleasure; but if he should still l^e^ouiid want- 
ing to his duty in any particular, be was now 
willing to crave pardon, and to make repar- 
ation. All this submission, both in Sharj|le and 
the prelate, had no eSect ; it w as determined 
to have an example ; orders were accordingly 
sent to the commissioners to proceed : and by 
a majority of votes the bishop, as well as the 
doctor^ was suspended. 

PENAL LAWS SUSPENDED. 

Almost the whole of this short reign coi^ 
sists of attempts always imprudent, often illegal, 
sometimes both, against whatever was most 
loved and revered in the nation: even su^ 
schemes of the king’s as might be laudable in 
themselves, were so disgraced by his intentions, 
that they serve only to aggravate the charge 
agai nst him . James was become a great patron 
of toleration, and an enemy to all those |)er- 
secuting laws which, from the influence of the 

On * 
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cburcb, had been enacted luith against tbe 
dissenters and catholics. Not content with 
granting di<^pcnsation$ to particular persons, 
he assumed a power of is«4uing a ^ilerlaration 
of general iiululgcmi'e, and of suspending at 
once all the penal statutes, by which a con- 
formity was recpiircd to the estahlisbcd reli- 
gion. 'rids was a strain of authority, it nuist 
be confessed, cpiite inconsistent with law and 
a limited eonstitutiuii ; yet was it S!ipporledt| 
by many strong precedetds in the history of 
Englaitd. Even after the ])rinei]iles of liberty 
were become more j>revalent, and began tti he 
well understood, tmi l.ite ki»]g had, oftener 
than once, and without ffiviiig much umbrage, 
exerted tins dangerous power: he had, in 
Hjh’2, suspended the execution of lx law which 
reguhitcd carriages: during tlie two Dutch 
wars, he had twic^*%}uslpeI^dc(^lhe aejt of navi- 
gation :«*aud thc*eoninions<| in being re- 

soUed, contrary to the king's Judgment, to 
enact that iniquitous law against the iinpoi*c- 
alion of Irish cattle, foiintl it necessary, in 
order to t)bviHte the exereise of this preroga- 
tive, winch they desired not at that time en- 
tirely to deny or abrogate, to call that import- 
ation a nuisance, it 

'riiough the former auth<»rity of the sove- 
reign was great in <‘ivil affairs, it was still 
greater in ecclesiastical ; and the wlnde des- 
potic power of the ^popes w as often believed, 
in virtue of t^.^p)rviprt(;v, to have devolved to 
the crovrn. Tije paiit.nnent of Charles 1. 
by abolishing the power t>f the king and con- 
vucafion to frame canons without consent of 
parKameiit, *iiad somewhat diminished the 
sapposed extent of the supremacy; but stilly 
Kiya* eonsidyable remains of it, at least very 
important claims, were preserved, and were 
ocedsionaily made use of by {lie soveAdgn, fii 
Jb'b‘2, Charles, pleatling both the rights of his 
supremacy *^arid bis suspending power, had 
granteii a general indulgence or toleration ; 
and in 1(>72 he renewed the same edict: 
though the rcinonstrarK'es of his pavlianient 
obliged him, on both*^jccasi»ins, t») retract; 
and in the last instance, the triumph of law 
over prerogative was deenicid very great and 
memorable. In general we may remark, that 
where the exereise of the Buspending* power 
was agreeable and uscd'ii), tbe power itself 
was little questioned : where the exercise was 
thought liable to exceptions, men not only 
opposed it, but proceeded to deny altogetber 
the legality of the prerogative on which it 
was founded. 

James, more impnideiit and arbitrary than 
his predecessor, issued his proclamation, sus- 
petidiTig all the penal laws in eceleBiasticHl 
affairs; and granting a g#*neral liberty of 
conscience to all his subjects. He was not 
deterred by the reflection, both that this 
adbame of mdulgerice Wits already blasted by 


two fruitless attempts; and that in such a 
government as that of England, it was not 
sufficient that a prerogative be approved of 
by some lawyers and antiquaries: if it was 
cofidi'mned by the general voice of the tia- 
tion, and yet was still exerted, the victory 
over national lihcity was no less signal than 
if obtained by the must flagrant injustice and 
usurpation. These two considerations indeed 
wou(d rather serve to recommend this project 
to James ; who deemed himself superior in 
vigour and activity to his brother, and who 
probably thought that his people enjoyed no 
Jiberti(‘s, hut by his royal concession and in- 
dulgence. 

Ill order to procure a better reception for 
Ins edict of toleration, the king, finding him- 
self opposeil by the church, bcg.ui Vo pay court 
to the di^^senters; and he imagined that, by 
playing one party against another, he should 
easily obtain the victm y over both ; a rerined 
policy which it much exceeded his capacity 
to conihict. Hi’* intentions were so otivious, 
that it was imyiossihle for him ever to gain 
the sincere confiilcnce and regard of the non 
conforniHts. 'J'hcy knew that the genius of 
their religion was diamctrieally opposite to 
tliat of the eatholjcs, the sole object of the 
king’s affection. They were s<‘iisible, that 
both the v^joleiice of his ttunper, and the? 
maxims of his religion, were repugnant to the 
principh's of toleration, 'I’liey bail seen that, 
on his a<‘ccssioi}, as well as during hiB bro- 
ther's reign, he had <*ourted the church at 
their expence ; and it was not till his danger- 
ous scheiin'S were rejected liy the prelates, 
that he had recourse to thi' non-conforiuists. 
All his favours, therefore, must, to every man 
of Judgment among the sectaries, have ap- 
peared insidious: yet such was the pleasure 
reaped from present ease, such the animouty 
of the dissenters against the church, who l!ad 
HO long subjected them to the rigour*- of per- 
secution, that they every where expressed the 
most entire duty to the king, and compliance 
with his measures ; and cuuld not furbear 
r(«Joicing extri:iiii*ly in the present depression 
of their adversaries. 

But h.ad the dissenters lieen ever so iiuicji 
inclined to shut their eyes with regard to the 
king's intentions, the nianuer of conducting 
bis scheme in Scotland was sufficient to dis- 
cover the secret. The king first applied to the 
Scottish parliament, and desired an indulgence 
for tbe catholics alone, without euinprehcnding 
the presliyteriaiis : but that ass<*tiibly, though 
more disposed than even the ]>arlianient of 
England, to sacrifice their civil liberties, re* 
solved likewise to adhere pertinaciously to their 
religion ; and they rejected for the first time 
the king's appliealiuti. James therefore fuuixt 
himself obliged to exert bis prerogative ; and 
he now thought it prudent to interest a party 
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Amon^ his subjects, besides the catliuiics, in 
supporting this act of authority. To the sur- 
prise of the harassed and persecuted presiiyte- 
riaus, they heard the principles of toleration 
every where extolled, and found that full per- 
mission was I'ranted to attend conventicles; an 
offence, which, even during Ibis reign, had 
been declared no less than a capital enormity. 
The king*s declaration, however, of indulgence 
contartu'd clauses sulticient to depress thei^* Joy, 
As if jtoptry were already predominant. In; 
dechire<l, “ that be never would use force or 
tnrhu'ihle necessity against any man on account 
of bis persuasion or the protestant religion:*’ 
a proniitie surely of t<ileration given to the pro- 
tcslants. with great precaution, and adiiiitliiig 
a considerable latitude for persecution and 
violence. *11 is likewise remarkable, that the 
king declared in express terms, “ that he had 
thought lit, by his sovereign authority, picro- 
gativc royal, and absolute power, which all his 
subjects were to ohey ‘without reserve^ to grant 
this loyal toleration.” The dangerous designs 
of other princes arc to ho collcctccl by a eoiii- 
))ansun of tbeir se\cr.il adioiis, or by a dis- 
covery of ilieir more secret counsels- but s»o 
blinded was «1;unes with zeal, so transported 
by Ins imperions temper, that even bis proda- 
ni.ations and public edicts contain expressions 
winch, without lartbcr inquiry, ryay sniricc to 
bis condemnation. 

'I’lie Kiiglisb well knew, that the king, by 
the cuiistitntion of tbeir governnieiit, thought 
himself entitled, as indeed be was, t<j as ample 
authority in bis southern, .as in his northern 
kingd<mi; and therefore, though the declar- 
ation of indulgcntc ])ul)lished for England 
was more cautiously expressed, they could not 
but he al.inncil by the arbitrary treatment to 
wliicli tbeir neighbours were exposed. It is 
even reriiui k ihlc, that the English declaration 
contained clauses of a strange import. The 
king there promised, that he would maintain 
his loving Kubjccts in all their properticH and 
possessions, as well of ehurcli and abbey lands 
as of any other. Men tliouglit, that if the 
full estahlishmcnl of poj>cry were not at hand, 
this pi'oiiflse w;is quite .siiperlUioiu; and they 
'loncluded, that the king was so replete with 
joy on the prospect of that glorious eVent, 
that he could not, even for a moment, refrain 
from expressing it. 

STATE OF IRELAND. 

But what, afforded the most alarming pros- 
pect, was the eontiiiuancc and even increase 
of the violent and precipitate conduct of 
affairs in Irtdand. Tyreonnel was now vested 
with full authority ; and carried over with 
him as chancellor one Fitton, a man who was 
taken from a jail, and who had been convicted 
of forgery and other crimes, hut who com- 


pensated for all his enormities by a headlong 
zeal for the catholic religion. He was even 
heard to say from the bench, that the pro- 
testants w%re all rogues, and that there was 
not one among forty thousand that was nut 
a traitor, a rebel, and a villain. The whole 
strain of the administration was suitable to 
such sentiments. The catholics wercj put in 
possessiun of the council-table, of the courts 
of judicature, and of the bench of justices. 

In order to make them masters of the parlia* 
merit, the same, violence was exercised that 
hfdl been pra'-tised in Eri^hind. The charters 
of Dublin and of all tlrJ corporations were 
annulled ; and new charters were grant€»d, 
buhjccting tbe corjidtalioift to the will of ih^ 
sovereign. * 'Fhe protestant freemen were ex- 
pelled, catholics introduced; and the latter 
sect, as thev <Mways w<»e the majority in • 
numberf wefc now invested* with whole 
power of the kingdom. 'I’he act of settlerjent 
was khe only obstacle to their enjoying the 
whole property; and 'lyrconncl had formed 
a seWenu* for calling a parliament, in urdei to 
reverse that act, and empower the king to 
liestovv all the lauds of Ireland on his catholic 
subjects. But in this ^'heme he met with 
opposition from the moderate catholics in the i 
king’s council. Lord Bclbisis went even so 
far as to aflirm with an oath, ** that that 
fellow ill Ireland was fool and madman enough 
to ruin ten kingdoms.” •The decay of trade, 
from the desertion ^iff^^the^TVi/iCSlaiits, was 
represented; the sinking of the reveftue; the 
alarm communicated to England ; and hysthese 
considerations the king’s resolJtious we«e for 
some time suspended ; though it was easy -to 
lorcsee, from the usual tenor of his conduc^, 
which side would at last preponocrate. ^ 

• • 

• EMBASSY TO ROME. 

• • 

But the king was not content with discov'er- 
ing in his own kingdoms the imprudence of 
bis eonduct: he was ri'solved, that all Rurope 
should be witness of He publicly sent the 
earl of Castlemaine ambassador extraoi Jinary 
to Rome, in order to express bis obeisance to 
the pope, and to make advances for reconciling 
bis khigdoins, in form, to the catholic com- 
inunioii. Never man, who came on so im- 
portant an errand, met with so mady neglects, 
and even affronts, as Castlemaine. The pon- 
tiff, instead of being pleased with this for war J 
step, concluded that a scheme, conducted with 
80 much indiserelion, could never possibly be 
.successful. And as be was engaged in ^ 
violent quarrel with the French monaren; 
a quarrel which interested him more nearly 
than the conversion of England, he bore little 
regard to James, whom he believed too closely 
connected with his capital enemy. 

The only proof of coinplalsaDce which James 
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received from tlie pontiff was his sendiu"- a of the crown was :it this lime .90 g^reat ; and the 
niineio to Ens^lainl, ill return for the enihassy. n venue, in;ni.ii:^ec! hy daines's fru^^ality, .so 
Piv act of prirliaineiif any rotnnuiiiicHtion with eoiisulerahle aiul indepenilerit ; that, if he had 
t lie pope was made Iri’M'^on; yet so lillle rejf.ird emhraeeil any national party, he had been 
did the kin«; pay to tin- laws, that he g;ave the ensured of siieeess; ainl inij^ht have carried his 
nuncio a puljlic and stdemii reception at Wind- autliority to what len^tli In* pleased. But the 
sor. The <Iuke of SoincTset, one of the bed- eatholies, t(» whom he had eiitindy devoted 
chamber, hei'aiise he refused to assist at this himself, were se.trcely tin* hundriMlth part of 
eereinony. was dismissed from his employ merit, the people. Even the jjrotestanl non-eori< 
'rhe niincit) resided openly in London durina: ^formkts, whom he so inneh eonrted, wer?* little 


the rest of this reisfii. Four c atholie bishops 
were pul)li<dy consecrated in llie kiiij^’s ehap^el, 
and sent out, under^the title of vicars aposlo- 
lical, to exercise the ejdseofial function in their 
ry‘*pe<*tive dioee.ses. 'rir'ir p.i'-toral letteis, 
directed to tlie lay catlioro'S of F’hitjl ind, vvt re 
printed and disjiersed liy llie px press alicuvanee 
^Hiid permission of the kin«.^ The reg^ular 
f*ier«y ot that coi\»niiiuion a}i| eari^d in 

the ^Viabffs of their order; and s(une of them 
wertf so indiscreet as lo Imast, that, in a litth- 
time, they hoped to walk in proct.ssion thAnij^ri 
the eapitfd. 

While the kinj? shocked in the ino'it open 
manner all the principles and prejudices of his 
protestant suhiects, he could not soinefimes 
hut he sensihh*, th.it^ae stood in need of their 
assistant* for the execution of his desij^ns. He 
had himself, by virtue of his preroi^ali'c, sus. 
pended the penal laws, and dispensed with the 
test; hut he would gladly have ohtaiiied tlie 
sanction (*f psyiiw^^heiwLf^lMthese acts of power; 
and he k/iew that, without this authority, his 
edicts^aloiie would never afford a durahle secu- 
rity to the caliudies. He liad employed, there- 
fore, with the iiieinbers of [larliainerit roanv 
private conferences, which were then called 
cf'tstUnt>s : rttal he used every expedient «if 
rerusons, menace',, and proiniscf, to hrepk their 
obstinacy in this .particular. Finding; all his 
efforts fruitless, he had dissolved tHe jiarlia- 
meiit, and wasT determined to call a new one, 
from which he expected more complaisance and 
subnii^ioii. By the practice of iinieilhrur the 
charters, the kin;; was become master of all the 
corporations, and couftl at pleasure chaiij?e 
every where the whole m.'i^jistraey. The church 
party, therefore, by whom the crown had been 
hitherto so remarkably supported, and tu,w'hotn 
the kiiiff visibly owed his safety from all the 
efforts of his enemies, wa.s depi ived of autho- 
rity; and the dissenters, those very encmie.<,, 
were, first in London, and afterwartU in every 
other corporation, substituted in their place. 
Not content with this violent and daii£;erous 
innovation, the kinty appointed certain retju- 
^Itors to examine the qualifications of elec-tors ; 
and directions were given them to exclude all 
such as adhered to the test and penal statnle.sJ^ 
{Queries tp this purpose were openly proposed 
iu all places, in .order to try the seritiiiierits of 
men, and enable the king to .iudge of the pro- 
reedirigs of tke future parliament. The power 


j iiuire than the twentieth ; and wliat was worse, 
reposed no eonfidence in the unnatural alii.inee 
<-onfi*aete<I with the catholics, and in the prin- 
ciples of toh^ration, which, contrarv to ilu-ir 
usual praefici* in all aj;;es, seemed at present 
to he adopted liy that sect. 'Fhe king, there- 
finding little In i|u ofk delaved tin 

siiniinoniog of a patliainent, and' proceeded 
still ill the exercise of his illeg.il .lud arbitrary 
authority. 

The whole power in Ireland had been coni- 
mitred to catholics. In .^scotl.-ind, ail the 
ministers whom the king chiellv trusted, were 
c-onvcits to that religion. Every great ofTice iu 
Engl. Old, eoil and militaiv, was gr.'ulu.dly 
tr.insferied fioin the pr<it«-sf ants. Roeln-ster 
and ( larenrloi', the king’s hrolhers-in-law, 
tiiough tic; had ever been f.iithful 10 his in- 
terests, eould not, by all their servic’cs, atone 
for their adherence to the national religion ; 
and hail hec-n dismissed from their einplot- 
iiients, I'lic violent Jedler/C's hnnself, though 
he had saerifiej il justic e and liinnanity to the 
, he ‘ In etii *d o give up 
liis religion, was declining in favour and in- 
terest, Nothing novv remained but lo open 
the door in tin* clmreli ami nmversiiies lo (he 
intrusion of the eatholies. It was not long 
before the king made this rash effort; and hy 
constraining tiie prelacv :ind eslahlislied church 
to .seek protc-etion in the principles of li)>erty» 
he at last left himself entiic'ly witiiout friends 
and adhc*reiits. 

F.ither Francis, a Henedietine, was recom- 
iiietidc.l bv the kiiig*^ mandate, to the university 
of ( ainbridge for tin- degree of master of arts ; 
and as it was usual for the universitj^ to rotifer 
that degrtic on persctiis eminent for ‘learning, 
without regard to llieir religion ; and as Ihe^ 
had even admitted lately the .seen tary to the 
ambassador of Morocco; the king oq that 
a^^ollnt thought himself the belt er (‘iititlcd (<»^ 
eoinphance. But the niiiversily considercfl, 
that there w'as a great difference between a 
compliment bestowed on foreigners, and de- 
grees which gave a title to vote in all the elec 
tioiis and statutes of the university, and who ti, 
if conferred on the catholics, would infallibly 
in time render that sect entirely superior. 
They therefore refused to obey the .king'* 
mandate, and were cif<*d lo appear before the 
court of f'cclcsiasticul coniniiKsion. The vice- 
chancellor was suspended by that court; but 
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as the university chose a man of spirit to suc> his m<gesty's inclinations. All these reasons 
cced him, the kin^ thougitt proper for the availed them nothing. The president and all 
present to drop his pretensions. the fellow'^, except two who complied, were 

expelled the college; and Parker was put in 
AITEMPT UPON MAGDALEN COLLEGE. P«**scssioii of the office. 'I'his act of violence, 

of all tlio^e which were committed during the 
Tim attempt upon the university of Oxford reign of James, i.s perhaps the most illegal 
w:i^ prosecuted with more inflexihle obstinacy, and arbitrary. When the dispensing power 
and was attended with more important conse- was the most strenuously insisted on by court 
(|(icricas. This university had lalt'ly, in their -lawyers, it had still been allowed, that the 
f.inioiis decree, made a solemn profession of j statutes which regard private property, a>uld 
p.iisive ohedieure; and the court jirobahlyex- not legally be infringed by Ibat prerogative. 


pcctcd, that they would show their sincfTity, 
wbco their turn came to practise that do<‘lrine ; 
nhi«‘li, l}iough, if carried to the llttllo^t extent, 
it be coritrary both to reason and lo nature, is 
apt lo meet with the more ctfectual o])position 
fjom the hittiT punciple. The president of 
Migdalcu college, one of the richest fouii- 
d.itioMs in Europe, d\iiig about this time, a 
in.iud.ite was sent in faxtuir of I'uimr, a iicv% 
c()n\< It, but one who, besides his ln’ing a e.a- 
ibobe, bail not, iii other respects, the cpialifi- 
tMtions rcijuin'd by tlic slatults for tnjoying 
that onicf. Th<* fello\^s «)f the college made 
S(djiuissi\e .ippliiMtioiis to the king for teealliiig 
his UMiid.ite; hut hcl’oie they ree<*i\ed an an- 
swer, tile day eaine, on whiidi, b> tbeir statutes, 
they were obliged to pioeecd ti> au election, 
'riiey ebosc Dr. Hough, a man of %irtiie, as 
well .IS o| the iiruiuess and \igonr rjeiju.^ite for 
iiia-nr lining his own rights :ind those of the 
l•^I^el^Ity. 111 order (o punish the eolh f<'>‘ 
to'., eoinnm.'uy, as it wise.dletl, an iidoii-'r 
ect i, ..lastieal eominissioii uas sent down, iiul 
tlc'iKw pr< sident ami the fellows W(‘re eiied 
h'l«ire it. So little regaid had hten paitl to 
aii\ eoiisidciatiop besidt s religion,! h.it r.irnier, 
oil eiMjnii’y, was found gnilty of the loa-st and 
most scandalous \ic«s; iii.somneli lli.il oxen the 
eselesiast iisil eomiiiissiouers were asliaiued to 
insist on liii; eleetioii. A new inaiidale, tin re- 
fore, was issued in favour of Parker, lately 
cn'aLed bishop of Oxford, a man of a prosiiliile 
clMraeter, bnt who, like rariiier, atoned for 
all bis viecb by bis avowed willingness to cm 
brace the catholic religion. The college re- 
presented that all presidents ha<l exer been 
iMM’'*hitcd by election, and there were fexv in 
statifi's of tlie king’s interposing hy his iccom- 
luciidatioii ill favour of any candidate; that 
having already m:ide a regular clci-tion of a 
•presiileiit, they coukl not deprive him of his 
olliei*, and, during his lifetime, substitute any 
other in his place; that, e\en if there were a 
vaeanrv, Parker, hy the statutes of their 
founder, could not be chosen ; that they had 
all of them hound ihemselvcs hy oath to olwerve 
these statutes, and never on any account to 
accept of u dispen.sation; atid that the college 
had at 4 dl times so much distiiigiirshed itself by 
its loyally, that nothing hut the most iiiviii- 
<^iblc neeci&sily could now oblige tin m to oppose 


Y<*€ in this instance it aupertred, that even 
these were not now seilire from invasion. 
The privileges of a college are attacked: men 
arc illegally dispossessed ^f tlicir property^ 
for aiihering to their duty, to their oaths, and 
to their religion -.•tlie fountains of the church 
are atttaijttrd be poisi»ied ; nor would it • 
ht' loiig,5t wfls concluded, cte all ec^esiasti- 
cal, as well as civil prcfernicnts, wouli^ lie 
Usto^xed on such as, ni*gligent of honour, 
xirtue, and sincerity, basely sacrifieed their 
faitluto thf rt igning su]>crslitioii. Sui'h were 
the general si Dt inicnts ; and as tlie universi- 
ties havi: an inlmiate cxmuexiuii xxith the 
eeelesi.istieal tstablishmc^ts, and mightily in- 
terest all those who have there received their • 
cdiicaiion, this arbitrary proceetling begat an 
unixersal discontent ag.iiiisl the king’s admi- 
uist ration. 

The next measure of tin* court was an insult 
still more open on ft^A'cIi^fas'.ies, and rcii. 
dered the breach between the king ^nd that 
poxxerfiil body fatal, as well as iiiciirablv. It 
IS strange that James, xxhen befell, froni the 
.sentiments of his oxxu heart, xxhal a mighty 
iiiflueiiee religious zeal li.id oxer him, shuu|jl 
yet he so iiil.ituated as nexer once tu suspect 
lh;it it imiglit ffissildy have a proportiuriable 
aiithority,oxer his subjects. Gould he have pro- 
tited hy repe.iteil expericnec, he h^d seen in* 
.stances cnoxv of tlicir strong aversion lo that 
eomiiniiiiun, which, from a violent imperious 
temper^ he was determimd, by every possible 
expedient, to introduce into his kingdoms. 

lUHB. The king published a second declara- 
tion of indulgence, almost in the same terms 
xxith the former ; and he suhioiiied an order, 
th it, iniiiiedi.itely alter divine service, it should 
he read by tlie clergy in all the churches. As 
tiny were known universally to di-^ipprove of 
the use made of the suspending poxxer, this 
clause, they thought, could be meant only 
all insult upon them; and they wore sen>.ible, 
that, hy tludr compliance, they should exjHise 
thcmsclxe.s, both to public contempt, tm 
count of their t.xine liehaviour, aiul to public 
hatred, hy ll iir indirectly patronizing .so ob- 
noxious a prerogai i ve. ' * They w ere detenu ined 
therefore, almost universally, to preserve the re- 
gard of the peoph' ; tlicir onix protection, whllr 
the laws were become of so little validity- and 
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wtiile tLe court was so deeply en^a^ed in oppo- 
site interests. In order to encourage tliem in 
this resolution, six prelates, namely Lloyde 
bishop of St. Asaph, Ken of BatWaiul Wells, 
Turner of F.ly, Lake of Chichester, White of 
Peterborough, and Trelawiiey of Bristol, met 
privately with the primate, and concerted the 
form of a petition to the king. They there 
represent in few words, that, though possessed 
of the highest sense of loyalty, a virtue of whietii 
tli(! church of England had given such eminent 
testimonies ; and though desirous of adbrding 
ease, in a legal way, to all proteslant dissenters ; 
yet, because the deiSaralioii of induigt'iice w;is 
founded on a prerogative formerly dc<*lared 
Illegal by parliametit, tliey <’ould not, in pru- 
dence, honour, or conscience, sc far make 
themselves parties as the distribution of it all 
over the kingdoms would biA. interpreted to 
amounV^'o. TluA' therefore hesoAght the king, 
thaj he would not insist upon their reading 
th.at declaration.*^ ^ » 

The king was incapable, not only of yielding 
to the grc.atest o]iposition, Imt of allowing the 
slightest and most respectful contrailielion to 
pass uneeusiired. He immediately einliraced 
a resolution (and h*^' resolutions, when once 
embraced, were itiHoxible) of punishing the 
bishops for a petition so popular in its miUter, 
and so prudent and cautious in the expression. 
As the petition was delivered hiiri in private, 
he summoned thenfbeforc\the eouiicil; and 
questioned tltftif*lvh5t*I1rer they would acknow- 
ledge itf* The bishops saw his intention, and 
seenud long de-irous to decline answiTing : 
but being piRhed by the chancellor, they at 
last avowed the pc'tition. On their refusal t 
jfi • bail, *de Mliatelv drawn for 

th«r commitment to the Tower; and the 
crown lawyers received directVons to ykoseeute 
them for the sed'rtious libel wbieb, q was pre- 
tended, they lyad composed and utterell. 

IMPRISONMENT.— 

« , 

The people were alrec.dy aware of the danger 
to which the prelates were exposed ; and were 
raised to the highest pitch of anxiety and at 
teiition with regard to the issue of this extra- 
ordinary affair. But when they beheldf these 
fathers of the church brought from court under 
the custody of a guard, when they saw them 
embarked in vessels, on the river, and conveyed 
towards the Tower, all their affection for 
liberty, all their zeal for religion, blazed up 
at once ; and they flew to behold tins affecting 
^^ctacle. The whole shore was covereil with 
crowds of prostrate speciaturs, who at uiic‘c 
implored the blessing of those holy pastors, 
and addressed their petitions towards Heaven 
for protection during this extreme danger to 
which tbeir country and their redigion stood 
exposed. £ven the soldiers, seized with the 


contagion of the same spirit, flung themselves 
on their knees before the distressed prelates, 
and craved the benediction of those criminals 
whom they were appointed to guard. Some 
persons ran into the water, that they might 
participate more nearly in those blessings, 
which the prelates were distributing on all 
around them. The bishops themselves, during 
this triumphant suffering, augmented the ge- 
neraj favour, by the most lowly submissive de- 
portment; and they still exhorted the people 
to fear Goil, litmour the king, and maintain 
their loyalty ; expressions more animating than 
the nn)st itifl.immatory sjM*eches. And no 
‘‘ooncr had they entered the pn*einetfi of the 
''fower than they hurried to chapel, in order 
to return thanks for those atTlietions, which 
He.i\eii, in defence of its holy vause, had 
thought them worthy to endure. 

TRIAL.— 

Their passage, when eoiuhii'tcd to their 
lri.\l, was, if possible, attended by greater 
crowds of anxious spectators. All iin*ii saw 
the d.iiigerous eri'^is to whieli affairs were re- 
duced, and were sensible that the king eonid 
not have put the* issue tm a cause inor'e un- 
favourable for himself than that in which he 
had so iiiqpauleiitlv engaged. Twentvnine 
temporal pecTs (for the other prt lates kepi 
aloof) .attended Hie prisoners to Wistiinnstcr- 
hal] ; and sindi crowds oi gentry followed the 
pro' <‘s-ion, tlial searcrly was any room left for 
(he populace to eiil t*r. 'J*he lawyers for the 
bishops were, sir Robert Sa\vyt*r, sir Francis 
IViiifiertoii, Follexieii, Trcby, and Nnnmers. 
No cause, e\f‘Ti during the prosf;eulioii of the 
popi'.h plot, was exer heard with so mu eh zeal 
and attention. The popular torrent, w Inch, of 
it.sclf, ran fierce and strong, was now farther 
irritated by the c>T'position of govern men t. 

The counsel for the bishops plead ed, lb.it 
the law .'illowc'd sulijecls, if they thought 
themselves aggrieved in any particular, to 
apply by petition to the king, provided (bey 
kept within certain hounds, which the 
laxv prescribed to them, .and which, fp the pro 
sent petition, the prelates had strictly observeti 
that an active olKMiiencc, in cjiscs which were 
contrary to conscience, was never pretended 
to he due to government ; and law was allowed 
to be the great measure of the eompliaiice and 
.suinnissioii of subjects: that when any person 
found eommands to be imposed upon him which 
he could not oliey, it was more respectful in 
him to offer his reasons for n‘fusal, tliati to re- 
main in a sullen and refractory silence : that it 
was no breach of duty in suh,}ccts, even though 
not called upon, to discover their sense of public 
measures, in which eveiy one had so intiniate a 
concern- th.at the bishops in the present ease 
were called upon, and must either express thei* 
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.approbation by compliance, or their disappro- 
bation by petition : that it could be no sedition 
to deny the prerogative of suspending the laws, 
because there really was no such prerogative, 
in»r ever could be, in a legal and limited govern- 
ment ; that even if this prerogative were real, 
it had yet been freciuently controverted Indore 
the whole nation, both in Westininster-hall, 
and in both houses of parliament ; and no one 
bad e\'tr dreamed of punishing the denial of it 
as rriitiiiial : that the prel.ates, instead of iii^king^ 
an appeal to the people, had applied in private 
to his majesty, and had even delivered their 
petit ion so secretly, that, e\e*»pt by the con- 
fession evktorted from them before the rouiieil, 
it was found inipossihle to prove them the au- 
thors : and that though the petition was after- 
wards printed and dispersed, it was not so 
mueh as attem])ted to be proved lint they bad 
the least knowledgi^ of the puhlieation. 

AC QUITTAL Ol' TiUL BISHOPS. 

June 17. 

'riM sii arguments were eou^iiieing in them- 
and were heard with a i'aNourablt dis- 
podtion by the aiitheiicc. Kven some of the 
judges, though their scats wt re held during 
phasure, det lared themseUes iu fa>oitr of the 
pilsouers, I'he Jurv, however^ Irum what 
c.iiise is unknown, took hcvcral lu)ur.s to deli- 
berate, au<l kept, during so long a time, the 
people ill the most anxious e\)»eet.\(ioii. Hut 
wlieii tiie wishcd-foi* \erdi<*t, fiof w'as at 

la«>l pronouueed, the iiitelligmiee was echoeil 
thiough the hall, was eonvcNcd to the crowds 
without, was ear'’itd into the ejiy, and was 
propagated with infinilc joy throughout the 
kitigilom. 

Kver since Alonniouth’s rebellion, the king 
had, every summer, eiu^aniped his army on 
Hounslow- he.Hth, that be miglit both improve 
their discipline, and by so unusual a S])eetacle 
overawe the mutinous people. A popish ciiapel 
was openly erected in the midst of the ramp, 
and great pains were taken, tliougb in ^ain, to 
bring ovjjr the soldiers to that coLumunion. 
I’lie few ^‘Oti verts, whom the priests had made, 
.vere treated with such contempt and igno- 
nuuy, as ileterred every one from following 
the CKample. Even the Irish ofTieers, whom 
^ the king introduced into the army, scrv.cd 
rather, from the aveistou borne them, to 
weaken his interest among th 'iii. It hap- 
pened, that the very day on which the trial of 
the bishops was finished, .T.amcs had reviewed 
the troops, and had rciireil into the tent of 
lord Feversham, tlie general; when he was 
surprised to hear a great uproar in the «!ainp, 
attended with the most extravagant symptoms 
of tumultuary jo3\ He suddenly enquired the 
cause, and was told by Feversham, “ It wa.s 
nothing but the rejoicing of the soldiers for 


the acquittal of the hishops."-— Do you call 
that nothing ?" replied he, ** But so much the 
worse for them.” 

The kii^ was still determined to rush for- 
ward in n»c same course, in which he w«‘is 
already, by his precipitate career, so fatally 
advanced. Though he knew that every order 
of iiicii, except a hundful of catholics, were 
enraged at his piist measures, and still more 
tc*rrilied with the future prospect ; though he 
saw that the same discontents had readied the 
army, his sole resource during the genera* 
di^tfectiori ; ^et he was incapable of changing 
his t]i€‘asures, or even of i^niitling his violence 
in the prusceiition of them. He struck out 
two of the judges, #*owd«aiul Holloway, who 
had appeased to favour the hiihops: he issued 
orders to prostc«tc .ill those elergyineu who 
had not read^his deelai^tion; that is, the^ 
whole of England, ^wo hui^lred ex- 

cepted: he sent a mandate to the new fcUow'.s, 
;^hot^i he had obtruded on IMagdalcii coftege, 
to elect lor ])resiileut, iu the loom of Parker, 
l.itety deceased, one Gilford, a doctor of the 
Sorhonuc, and titular bishop of Madura: and 
he is even saitl to have nominated the same 
person to tlie see of Ox^rd. So great an in- 
fatuation is perhaps an ohjedof eoinp:is>»iou ra- ^ 
ther than of anger: and is really suipii-ing in 
a man who, in other respei'ts, was not wholly 
deficient in seu.se and aeeonqdishinenU. 

• 

BIRTH OF Tin? OF WALES. 

June IU. • 

% 

A FEW tlays before the acf]uittal qf the 
bishops, an event happened, which, in the 
king's seiitinicnts, mueh o^ erbalaneed all the 
mortifications received on that occasion .• 'file 
queen ^.as del^ereil of a son, who was bap- 
tised hy*the mime of James. This blessing 
was iiftpatiently longed for, yot only by the 
king ;uul queen, but by all tlie zealous catho- 
lics both abro.'ul and at home. They saw, that 
the king was passed middle age; and^hat on 
his death the sneee^ion must dexdvc to the 
prince and princess of Orange, two zealous 
protest ants, who would soon rcfilaee eiery 
thing on ancient foundations. Vows there- 
fore Vere offered at every shrine for a male 
successor: pilgrimages were undertaken, par- 
ticularly one to Loretto, l>y Iho’dutchcss of 
Modiuia; and success was chiefly attributed 
to that pious journey. But in proportion.as 
this event was agreeable to the catholics, it 
incrc.ased the disgust of the protestants, by 
depriving them of that pleasing, though so|^ 
what distant prospect, in which at present they 
flattered ihemselvts. Calumny even went so 
far as to ascribe to the king the design of 
imposing on the world a suppositiliuus child, 
who might be educated in his principlef, and 
after his death support the catholie religion 
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in his dominions. The nation almost univer- 
sally believed him capable, from bigotry, of 
committing any crime; as they had seen, 
that, from like motives, he was guilty of every 
imprudence: and the afTections of nature, 
they thoug^ht, would be easily sacrificed to the 
superior motive of propag^ating a catholic and 
orthodox faith. The present occasion was not 


the first, when that calumny had been invented. 
In the year I6B2, the queen, then dutchess of 
York, had been preg^nant ; and rumours were 
spread that an imposture would at that time 
be obtruded upon the nation: but, happily, 
the infant proved a female, and thereby spared 
the parly all the trouble of supporting their 
iiiiprobable fiction.'^ 


N OTES. 


TI|€ quakcTB addrru wit» «crpi tiuil 
whnt Hin^iilar fur iln (jlainiMAtt aiiil 
It wM*'(oii«'«iirtl 111 till BP 
iq'^iiife : ‘ \Vr ure cunir tu t«»ril\ oiir 
ih 4 row fur the tliath uf nur g(iutl«friciiil 
Charln, and uur joy tor th\ hung made 

not of the |ien of the *ch of 

Knglaiid, no mori. than vie •. U herelore 
we h«)M: thou milt '<* Mine 

liberty iaIikIi thmi alluweat thvKelf 
Which doing, wc wish thee all niunucr 
of haiqiineiHi *' 

8 Life of lord keeper No4.h, p. QfiO 
King Jamts'a Memoirs, p 14 1. 

3 ParUciilBrlj sir LdiA.ird ilerhirt's I)e- 
friioe in the State TYinls, and sir Rohm 
Atkins's F.iiquiry eoucerniiig the Dis- 
p« using Fower. 

4 Mot Pari. I lien. V. n. xv. 

6 Mot. Pari. I lien. V. uf xxii. It^is 

of Knhard the beraiii1,thc parlia 
granted fte king only a uinporurv p 
of diApaiiNing with the statute of 

plai|[^ implication that he had nut, nl 
liiiiisclt, sut h prerogative. So uni main 
were maiiv of these |ioints at that time. 

6 Kir F.dward Coke’s Kepiirtt, seventh 

' »f..ort. * 

7 Suite 7 riab, vul. vii first edit p SO'i 

Pari. Mist, vul viii. p. ii'2. * 

8 State 'I rials, vol v fi^sl e,iit p 171. 

9 ‘ lejKI 

Report, p. IH, 

0 Sir Robert Atkins', p. '21 

1 It is remarkable, riiat the eon ven lion, 
auininonrd by the priiiee of <>rHnge. did 
not, e^en when they had the making of 
their own terms in the def'aratum aj 
Tiffhti, venture to condemn the dUsiiensing 
power in general, which had been uni- 
formly exercised by the former kings of 
England. They only eondenmed it so 
far, ot a had boKH auunud and mrreited 


oj wilh.oit hiiilg iible to till • 

wherein the ililterroti l.i% It.il m (he 
^ hill of iiSihti whuh t>.isi«vd 4l>()ut a 
twiUemuulh afier, tin parli iiii. nt look 
cun to scctiri tin msi Ives more ellVitiiulIv ^ 

patible with all legal iiberli and In 
tioiis , and thi v rxcliided, in pos 

Vit even then the housi uf l,ii»ls rej 
that I lause of the bill, wlin h rundi i 


itli abolihliiiiit It foi 

giilir nuturi of the old l'at(.luh K»virn- | 
iiieiit than thi txistrnic of sin h a | 

, . I 

qii< Olid, till the 'al 

liberty diseovrn-d, al last, the danger of 
It her the Journals 
l''i U’Avaux, Jaiiuan 10, {(><7 
IJ The persoiih naiiinl win the 'irchlnsbop 
of Caiiti rbiin, .>aiiiTuft . the bishop 
of l)iirli.ini, Criw , of Roihesler, ^pr,(i , 
the earl of Huihtslrr, iStindi rinnd, 

|w ■ ilrrbc 7 he '•ihbi-lni_ 
fused to ai't, and Mic insliop of Cbeste 
was substituted lu Ins place 
14 'f he elri tUMis 111 some places, pirlirii 

peo|i||- to the magistrates, who, by the j 
new chartir, were ail named by ibt j 


king’s naiiiMig th» 
me ait nl anthontv 


meiit, he set forth a delarnlioii giving j 

declarntioiithr clergy had fieeii ordered to 
read to til. |Noplc after divitir scrvicL. 
Vhi'M orders were agreeable to their party 


pref lilies, and tiny uiUingU Hiibi.iittad 
to them 7'be contrary was now liir lafe 
Itj '1 he wonU uf the petitoii wire : Ibut the 
gri.'il avers, ness fonnJ tn thunsfUis ti 
tbcir flisirilMitiiig and publishing in a'l 


Kiigliiid, in'itig both I 

her pn 


want of ti mil rnesH to ilissi iil> rn, m le 
Ifitioii Inwhoii) we »ri willing to lotce 

" ' Sh.li| III 

fit lilt shall he <d 

anil settlid tn parliament and cinivo 
tiiliun. lint among tiianv othirionki 
derations, Irom this rspfiinlly, bciaosc 
thill declaration n foundeil upon such a 
illstiensing (Htwer its hath bien often 
diclared illi-g.il in p.irli'iinrnl, iiiid par- 
ticularly III the vmrs and Ib7*2, 


nt and 

I both II 


tliriiiscivi ■ partii 
of It all oiir the 


veal IS I'lpablc of swallowing thi 

lar, tlmt the snme ealnm^x, when uui'v 
bafned, should yet be rendq-xl wttb such 
Bui'cisa. 
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Conduct of the Prince <f Oran£(€ — ffe forms a League against France — refuses to concur 
vnfh the Kmg — rcsotoes to opjmse the Kots; — is applied to hy the English , — Coalition of 
Parties. — J*rinces Preparations — Offers f Fiance to the King — rejected, — hapiio-ied 
Ledgiic with France . — iienerat Disvoi^leyit.s^ — The King ref i acts Ins Measures. — Prince’s 
Declaration. — The Prince lands in England . — (ieneral Commntion. — Desertion of the 
ylrmy — and of Prince George — and if the Princess Jane. — King’s Consternation, and 
Flight . — General ('/infusion. — King seized at Fhnersham . — i^erond Flscape. — King's Cha-- 
rarter. — Convention summoned. — Settlement of Svottand. — English (onucntion meets , — ■ 
Pie-ws^tf the Parties . — Free ('unferenee hetween the Douses.-~-^Comnivns prevail, — Settle- 


ment if the Crown. — AJanners and Sciences 

■Y\ 7 "HIIJE every motive, eivil ainl relisjious, 

▼ ▼ roneuiTed to alieiiatt* Iroiu the Kiiijv 
•vfiy ratik ami cleiiominatioitor men, it niit>ht 
)e exj)«‘<*led that his thruiii' wouh), nitliout 
ielay, full t(» jii(M*»*s by its own weij^hl : hut 
»ueh is the iiifhieoee ofrst.ihlislK il pneinineiit ; 
io averse are men trom hepunin'C hazardous 
Milerprisesi Unit, had not ;ui attadv been m.uh* 
Froui abroad, affairs mi;;ht Ion;; h ive remained 
III their present ilelieate situation, and James 
ini^i^ht at last base prevailed lu his tush and 
ill-eoneerted projeets, 

• 

CONDUCT OF HIE PRINCE oi ORANGE. 

The prince of Oransye, ever since his mar- 
riage with the lady Mary, had inaiiitaiiied a 
very prudent conduct; agreeably to that sound 
understaiuliiig vvitli which iu* was so eminently 
endowed. IK* made it a iiiaxini to eoneeru 
himself little in English affairs, and never In 
any measure to disgust any ol the faetituis, or 
give iiiiihrage to the prince who tilled the 
thnine. Ills natural ineiination, as vvell as his 
interest, led him to cin]doy himself with assi- 
duous industry in (he Iransuctions on the cvuiti- 
neiit, and to oppose the grandeur of (he Fniirh 
iiionareh, against whom he had long, boUi 
from personal and political considerations, 
conceived ^ violent animosity, llv thi- eon- 
duct, he gratified the prejiiilices of the whole 
English nation; but as Jie crossed the ineliiia- 
tious of Charles, who sought peace hy eoinpli- 
ance with France, he had much (h'ciined in the 
favour and affections of that moiiarcli. 

James on his accession found it so much his 
interest to live on good terms with the heir 
apparent, that he .showed tlu* prince some de- 
monstrations of friendship; and the prince, or 
his part, was not wanting in every instance of 
duty and regard towards the king. On Mon- 
mouth’s invasion, he iinmetliatcly dispatched 
over six regiments of Rricish troops, which were 
in the Dutch service; and he offered to take 
the command of the king’s forces against the 
rebels. How little soevei he might approve 


• • • 

of tiaines's admintstration, he ala ays kept a 
to(al silence on ♦he siihjcetf and gave nc>r>oun- 
teiiaiice thftsc di^contenls ti Inch v-^’e pro- 
pagated with such iiHluslry throughout Jhe 

nAlioii^ 

It was from the application of James him- 
.elf, (Hi.it the prince lirsL openly took any part 
11 Faigli'»h affairs. Notwithstanding the lofty 
ideas which the king had entertained of his 
prer«»gative, ho found tlu# the edicts ennlted 
from it still wanted much oi (lie authority of 
laws, and that the coiitiimauce of them might 
in ihcis^uc become dangerous, both to himself 
aij<l to the catholics, whom he desired to fa- 
vour. An act of pi^liamefft al^inc could ensure 
tlu* indulgence, or (olffatioii, winch he iiad 
laboured to establish; and lie hoped*that, if 
the prince would declare in favour 4 »f%ihat 
scheme, the inemhcr^, who liaif hithert# re- 
sisted all his own appheatunis, would at last 
be prevailed with ti> adopt il. ^’he consg||it^ 
therefore, of the prince to the repeal of the 
penal sAtutcs, a^id of the test was strongly 
solieited 111' the king; and iu*ord«?r to engage 
him to agree to that mc.isurt^ Kopes were 
given, ^ that Eoglaiid wouh' second him in all 
those enterprises which his active and extensive 
genius Iftid with such success planned d\i the 
continent. IK* was atjthis time the centre of 
all the negotiations of Christendom. 

HE FORMS A LEAGUE aciMsst FRANCE. 

The emperor and tliM king of Spain, as the 
prince well knew, were enr.iged hy the re- 
peated iiijurieK which they had suffered from 
the ambition of Li.'wis, and stvJl more hy th« 
frequent insults which his pride had made them 
undergo. He was apprized of the inffuenee of 
these monarehs over the catholic princes 
the empire; he had himself acquired great au- 
thority with the protestaiits: and he formed a 
project of iiiiiliiig Europe in one general league 
against the encroachineiilss of France, which 
seemed so nearly to threaten tile independence 
of all its neighbours. 
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No cliarActcis are more iiic4>iiipatible than 
tboHe of a c'oiuiueror and a peisccutor ; and 
LeiviR soon found, that besides his weakeiiine^ 
France bv the banislnnerit of so /iiany useful 
subject'-., the refiifjees bad iiiflaiiiMt all the pro- 
test.) ul nations a^aiiist him, and bad raisi'tl him 
cn«*mies who, in debuice of their reli«jioii as well 
as liberty, were obstinately resf>lved to oppost; 
Ills pniijress. Tin* eityof Amsterdam and other 

re talleu 

into a dependence on Franee, being territietf 
with the accounts which they e\ery inoineiit 
received, of the furifuts perseeiiiions against 
the Hngonots, ha(( now dru]>pe(l all doniestie 
faction, and had entered inltt an entire eonfi- 
) donee with the prince c^.’ Orange. ‘ The j>ro- 
testant princes of the empire ibr/ned a sepa- 
rate league at Magdebour^ for the defence of 
their religion. 'J'^ie Kngh*<ly were anew en- 
raged ^1 the hV'fid higotry of Ibeir *,overeign, 
ati/J were disposed to einhr.'iee tlu* imi-it dt'S- 
pel ate resolutions against him. I'roiii a vipw 
of the state of Europe during this period, it 
apjiears, that Ee^'is, beside., sidb iiig .u^ ilhis- 
trioiis reign, hail wantonly by this perseeution 
raised iiiviii<*ihle harrieis to his arms, whieh 
otherwise it had b(^*eii ddlicull, il not inipos- 
bihle, to resist. 

The priiiee of Orange knew how to avail 
hitiisclf of all th(‘sc udvaiitages. Hy his in- 
trigues and innueiice there w'as formed at 
Augsbourg a league^ in whieh the whole <‘m- 
pire united for^s dHE:i^e against the Fretieh 
monar(/i« Spain and Holland became parties 
in tjie alliance. The acccNsiun ol Sa\oy was 
afterwards olitaiiied. Sweden and Denmark 
seemed to favour the same cause. But t hough 
these numerous stales romposeil the greater* 
|)af< of Europe, tlie league W'as still deemed 
imperfect and iinetpial to iUi end, si* long as 
England maintained that tieutrality^ in whieh 
she had hitherto persevered. 

flames, though more prone to bigotry, was 
mure seii.sihlc to his own and to n.atioiial ho- 
iiour«than his hrotlier; and had he i^ot been 
restrained by the. forttu^ motive, be would have 
maintained with more spirit the interests and 
independence of his kingdoms. When a pros- 
pect, therefore, appeared of effecting his re- 
ligious fiehemes by opposing the progi-ess of 
France, he was not averse to that measure ; 
and he gave his son-in-law room to hofie, that, 
by concurring with his views in England, he 
might ))rcvail with him to .second those pro- 
jects whieh the prince was so ambitious of 
promoting. 

* REFUSES TO CONCUR WITH THE 
KING. 

A MORE tempting offer could not be made 
to a person of .his enterprising character: but 
the ubjectioiis to that measure, upon delibera- 


tion, appeared to him iiisurmoimtahle. The 
king, he ob'iPr\'cd, bad incurred the hatred o. 
bis own subjeets: great ap|)rehcn.sions weic 
eiite.rlaiued of Ids de.sigiis : the only resource 
which the nation .saw, was in the future siic- 
oessiun of the prince and ])riuccss : should he 
<*oiicur in tho.-.e dn aded rae.isures, he would 
draw on himself all the odium under whieh the 
king lahour(*d: the nation might even n fiisp 
to bear the expence of alliances, whieh would 
in that case become so su'>picious : and he 
might himself incur the danger of hisliig a 
succession whieh was awaiting him, and vvliieh 
the egregious indi-fcrelion of the king se< iiieil 
even to give him h(»pes of reaping, hclore it 
should devolve to him hy the course o) nature. 
The piinec, therefore, would go no l.irlher 
than to ]>romise his euiiseiit to the repeal of 
the |Mnal statutes, hy which the non-eon. 
foriiiist.s as well as c.ilholifs were exj oseil to 
ptinishiiieiit : the lest he deemed a security 
absolutely nei’cssary fur llie estahlishetl re- 
ligion. 

'Flic king flid tmt icinain ‘satisfied with 
single Iri.d. '1‘here was one Stuart, a 'scotch 
lawyer, who had been b.iiii-^hed for pretended 
treasonable practices; lint wh'» had aJlcrwards 
obtained a p.irdon, and had been recalled. 
B\ the king’s direeiion*., Stuart wroti* several 
letter.^ to pensionary I'ngt I, wit It whom he had 
contracted *an aetinuinlanee in Holland; and 
ijesidt‘S urging all the motives for an unlimited 
toleration, he desired that his n asmis should, 
in the king's name, be eoinmunicated to the 
prince and princess of Orange, ^■agl*l during 
a long time made no reply; hut finding that 
his .sdt nce was const rued into an assent, he 
at la^^t e?xpressed his own seiitiiiients and 
those of their highue-iscs. He said, tliat it 
was their fixed opinion, that no man, merely 
hecau&e he diffcreil from the estahlished tailh, 
should ever, while he remained a peaceable 
subject, he exposed tt) any punishment or even 
vexation. That tlie jiriiiee and princess gave 
heartily their consent for repealing legally all 
the penal statutes, a.s well those which h.'id 
been enacted against the ealholies as against 
the protestarit non-eonfurrnists ; ^pd would 
concur with the king in any measure for that 
purpose. I'hat the test was not to be con- 
sidered a.s a penalty indicted on tlie professors 
of any religion, but as a security provided for 
the established worship. That it was no 
punishment on men to he excluded from pub- 
lic offices, and to live peaceably on their own 
reveinies or imluslry. That even in the United 
FmvinceR, whieh were so often cited as models 
of toleration, though all sects were admitted, 
yi*t civil offices were enjoyed hy the professors 
of the established religion alone. 'I'hat mili- 
tary commands, indeed, were soirietimes be- 
stowed on catholics; but as they were con- 
ferred with great precaution, and still lay undei 
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tlie control of the magistrate, they coiiUI ^ivc cast their eyes towards Holland, and expected 
no just reason for umbrapie. And that their thence a deliverance from those dangers with 
highnesses, however desirous of gratifying the which ihcir religion and liberty were so nearly 
king, and of endeavouring, by every means threatened^ 
to render his reign peaceable and happy, could 

not agree to any ineasarc whi(‘li would expose fs APPLIED TO BY THE ENGLISH, 
their religion to such iniinincnt danger. 

When this letter was piihlished, .as it soon Many of the most considerahle persons, both 
was, it inspired great courage into the protest- in church and stale, made secret applications 
ants of* all denominations, and served to keep lyo Dykvtdt, and through him to the prince of 


them united in tluir opposition to the en- 
croachments of the catholics. On the other 
hand, the king, who was not content with a 
bimple toleration for his own religion, hut 
was resolvtMl that it shonlil enjoy great credit, 
if not an. absolute supf-riority, was extremely 
disgusted, and look ev(*rv occrasion to express 
his tlisplca-s^re, as well against the prince of 
Orange as the United Proviiw'cs. He gave the 
Algerine ]»iratcs, who preyed on the Dutch, .a 
reception in liis liarhoiirs, and liberty to dis- 
pose ol their prizes. He nwived some ccuii' 
plaints of tlie T.ast- India <*<)inp;uiy with regal d 
l<» tlic affair of Bantam.'’ lie required the 
six British regiments in the Diitidi scr\ice to 
be sent over, lie began to put his navy in 
a forinidahic eiMulition, And tiom all his 
movcmenls, the Hollanders entertained appre- 
hensions, that he sought only an occasion and 
pretence for making war upon thepi. 

RESOLVES TO OPPOSE THE KING. 

Tnr. prince in his turn resob t‘d to pusli af- 
fairs with more \igour, an<l tii jMa serve all the 
English proteslants ni his interests, as well as ; 
maintain them firm in their jtresent union ' 
against the ciuli<»lics. lb knew that mon of ' 
edneation in England were, many of them, 
let aim’d in their religion more by honour 
tl an by prin'Mple;'’ and tliat, though every 
one was ashauu'd to he the first proselvlc, yet 
if thcexam)>le was once set by some cmiueiit 
persons, interest would c\cr\ day make con- 
siderable conversions to a (’otnmunion, which 
was so zealously encouraged hv the sovereign. 
Dvkvi'lt therefore was sent over as cn>oy to 
England jiTand the ])riiicc ga\e him iiistriie- 
h(>sides piiMii ly .n’inonstrating on the 
eoiiduct of affairs both at home and abroad, to 
•MM’ly hi his naim\ after a projier manner, to 
evr’iy sci’t and denomination. 'I'o the church 
•jiariy, he sent assurances of f.ivourand rcg.ird, 
and protested, that his education in Holland 
had nowise prejudiced him against cpiscop.al 
government. The non-coiiforinists were ex- 
horted not to he deceived by th*.* fallacious 
cHiassr <d a pt»p».sh court, hut to wait patiently 
lill» in thi* fullness of lime, laws, enacted by 
prot Instants, should give them that toleration 
'vlii< b,« with so umcb reason, they bad long 
dem.'irided. Dykvclt executed bis roiniiiissioii 
'^ith such dexterity, that all orders of men 


Orange. Ailmiral Herbert too, though a man 
of great exfience, and seemingly of little reli- 
gi(>4,h.id thrown up his employments, and had 
retired to the llngne, where he assured the 
priiiee of the di'^aflecf ion of the seamen, by 
whom that admiral ^v. is iKtremely bclovedf 
Admiral Rut-sid, eousiu-gfjrmrin to the unfor- 
tunate lord of thftt name, passed freipiently 
fietween Englai*! and Holiknid, and kept the 
coinniuniliatiifii open with att the gr^t men 
of the protectant ]iarty. Henry Sidney, bro|fier 
t(» Al'ij^'rnon, and uncle to the carl of Surulor- 
land, «*ame over inuler pretence of drinking the 
watews at Spaw, and convc*yed still stronger 
assurances of an universal comhination against 
the mcasiins of tin* king. Lord Duiiihlaiiie, 
Mill of the earl of D.vnhj^, being master of a 
frig.'ite, made several voyages to Holland, and 
eanied from man\ of the nobility tcnilcrs of 
dut\, and even eonsiderable sums of money, ^ 
to tlic puiiee of Orange. 

'Iheie rein.nned, howler, some reasons, 
wineli retaiof'd all p*ii*fT?s iiT awe, an. I kept 
tliem from hn aking out into immediate hos- 
tility. 'Pile prince, cm the one hand, was %fraid 
f hazarding, i\v viohmt measure, an inliprit- 
aiic'c v\liieh the laws ensured to the ]nineess; 
and the English jnotesiants, on the otlicr, fioin 
*thc jirospcc’i of her suceossioii, stiT\ entertauied 
hojies o# obtaining at last a peaceable and a 
safe? redrcjs of all tlieir grievances. But when 
a son was born to the king, botli,the prince 
and the English nation were reduced to dci- 
spair, and saw no resource but in a confederacy 
for theiiwimual interests. And thus thi* I'xent, 
which .lames had so Igiig made the object of 
his most ardent prayers, and from which he 
expected the linn estahhshmeut of his throne, 
piov'cd the immc’diatc cause of his ruin and 
dovs iif^l. 

COATJTION lOF PARTlIils. 

Zt’YLKSTKiN, who had been sent over to coiv 
gr.'itulate the king on the birth of his son, 
brought hack to the prince invitation from 
most of the great iiu’ii in England, to assi^ 
them, by his arms, in the recovery of their iavvs 
and liberties. I'he bishop of London, the earls 
of Danljy, Nottingham, Devonshire, Dorset, 
the duke of Norfolk, the lords Lovelace, Dela- 
inere, Paiilet, Eland, Mr. Haiiihden, Powle, 
Lebtcr, besides many emiiient citizens ol 
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London; all these persons, tlioii^li of opposite 
parties, concurred in their applications to the 
prince. The whiijs, suitably to their ancient 
principles of libirty, whic-h had fed them to 
attempt the exclusion hill, easily .aj^reetl to 
oppose a kiij^, whose conduct had justified 
whatever his worst enemies h;ul projijiiosti- 
e.tled eoiieernin^ his •*uecession. The torics 
and the church i)a?’ty, fiiidin»; their past ser- 
vices forijotlcr), their rights invaded, their 
religion threatened, ;i{;Tee«l to droj) lor thi‘ 
jneseiit all o\er-straiiicd doctrines of .submis- 
sion, and attend to the jcrc.it and pow^ifnl 
dictates of natui'e. The rion-ooiiforiiii.-.ts, 
dreading' the caresses of known aiiJ imeterate 
*tt?nemies, deenied the of toleration more 

secure from :i })rince, cdnealed in (hose ]»rin- 
ciples, and :ic<*u*.tomed to t'lnit praeliee. And 
thus all faction w^rs for a tm e laid asleep lo 
Englaiyl ; and ‘rival parlies, hAgel^ing llu ir 
anemosity, had secretly concurred iii a de'^igii 
of resisluig their unhappN and ini*.guid*'d !*j- 
xt!nigu. 'I'he earl of hhrev^sburv, wlio h.ul 
ai'quired gre.it popuhiritx hy tleserting, ?.t tiii-» 
time, the catholic religion, in winch he had 
hi en mIuc.O'vI, \t ft his legiinent, mortgaged 
hisiit.ue foi foil} t^'ousatul pounds, anti nuule 
a teinlcr ot la^ sword and pursi to the prince 
of Orange. Lord Wharton, notwulistaiidiiig 
his age and infirmities, had taken a journey 
for ti»e .same jmrpose. l..ord Mord.iuiit wa*. 
at the Hague, and •|jushed^ on the tnterprise 
with that ardeflt amWourageous spirit, for 
which He was so emiiieiit. Even ^tinderkind, 
the hiiig's favourite minister, is believed to 
havv enlcre(f» into a correspondenee with the 
prince; and at the expence of his own honour 
and his master’s interests, to ha\c seen ily 
t/iv^mred a cause, which, he foresaw, w;is hkel> 
soon to predominate.^ * * 

The prince wn-i easily engaged tp \ield to 
the applie;Vivns of llie English, and to ein- 
hraec tlie defence of a nation, which, during its 
present fears and distresses, regarded hiiii as 
its sifle protector. The great oliject of his 
amhition was to he pl^'ced at the head of a 
confederate army, and by his valour to .avenge 
the injuries, whi<*h he himself, his eoiiiitry, 
and his allies, had sustained fiom the hanglily 
JLfiWis. But wliiie Phigland remained* under 
the present government, he despaired of ever 
forming .a* league whi<^i would he able, with 
any probability of success, t(> make opjiositioii 
^gainst that powerful m«march. 'I’he ties of 
athiiity could hot he supposed to have gre.at 
intiuence o\er a pt'rson of tlie prince’s rank 
^lid temper; much more as he knew, that they 
W'ere at first unwillingly eontrar t<*d hy the king, 
and had never siiH*e been eultivaled hy any 
es.sential favours or good ollices. Or should 
any rcprnach remain upon him for violating 
the duties of private life; the glory of deli- 
vering oppressed nations would, h ■ hoped, he 


able, in the e\t‘s of reasonable men, to make 
ample conipensatioii. He could not well ex- 
pect, on the coinineiiccMiient of his enterprise, 
that it would lead him to mount the throne of 
taigland: hut he uudouhtcdly foresaw, that 
its suee<-ss would establish his authority ia 
that kingdom. And so egregious was James’s 
femerity, that there was ik» advantage, so 
gre.tt or obvious, which that prince’s inihs- 
ereiion might not afloid his enemies* * 

'Ehe prince of Orange, throughout his wliolr 
life, was peculiarly happy in the situations in 
whielihe w.as placed. He saved his own couii- 
try fioin ruin, h** restored ^he libertii s of these 
kingdoms, he siippoited the general lUilepen- 
dciiev of Europe. .And thus, though his virtue, 
it is confessed, be not the purest wbieh wi 
meet with in history, it will be difficult to find 
any person, whose actions ami conduct have 
(Mintributed more emiiemtly to the general 
interests of society .ind of inankind. 

I»KI\( K’S IMlEinUATION.S. 

'I'liK time, when the prince entcied on Ins 
cntei prise, w.is well eho'.en ; is the )»eople wer« 
tin'll in the higln sl ferment, on aeeonnt of tin 
iiisult which llie imprisonment and trial ol tin 
Inshop-^ had put upon the t hurch, and indeiMl 
upon all thf* piofcst. lilts of the n.ition. He 
method of eondiictmg his preparations was n< 
le.ss wist: ainl pMhti<*. riuler oilier prettnci*'' 
he had hidoiehand made eonsnh rahle aiig- 
iiientations to tlie Hutch navy; .ind the ships 
were at that lime Iving in harhonr. Some ad- 
ditional troops were also le vied; and sums o 
money, raised for other purposes, weredivertci 
hy the piiiiee to the use of this exjiedition 
'I'he .Slates had given him their t iit ire confi- 
dence; and pailly lioiii terror of the power ol 
rraiiee, partly Iroin disgust at some n'strai^ut^ 
l.'iid on their eoo.merce in that, kingdom, wert 
sensible how n<*eessarv sueeess in this eiiierprisi 
was heconie to their domt'stie h tppiness aiic 
seciintv. Minyof the neighlmnring prince*- 
regarded him as their guardian and jToteetor 
ami were guided hy him in all tlieir counsels. 
He held eonfereiiees with ( aslanag.ii* governoi 
of the .Sji.'Liiish Netherlands, with the electors 1 1 
Braiifh'iihiirgh and Saxony, with the landgravi 
of Hease-E.'i&sel, and with the whole hotis'* ol 
l^uiieiihourg. It was agreed, that these priiiec' 
should replace the troops employed against 
England, and should protect the Unitetl Pro- 
vinces during the ahseiiee of the prince ol 
Orange. Their forces were already on lludi 
tnareh for that purpose: a coiisiderahic eii- 
caiiipnient of the Hutch army was foi'iiicil at 
Niniegiieii: every place was in niovemeiit ; 
and though the roots of this conspiracy reached 
from one end of Europe to the other, sd secret 
were the piinee’s counsels, and so fortuiiatt^ 
was the bitnutiuii of affairs, that he could still 
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• l»is prPiir ider other 

aini little su^^piciot) was entertained of his real 
intentions. 

'I’he king: of Fraiiee, mena(!ed hy the leai* ne 
of An^shonrj!:, had resolved, to strike the first 
Mow aa^ainst the allies; an<l having: sought a 
tjiiarrel with the emp»T(»r and the (‘lector pala< 
tine, he had invaded (ierinany with a »;reat 
army, and had laid sie^e to IMiilipshour*;. Tin* 
elector ’t»f Colog^nt, who wus also hishoj^ of 
Liege and Munster, and whose terntories 
almost entirely surrounded the United Fro^ 

• imes, had died ahont thistiin<‘; and the ean- 
•id.ites for that rich sncee'.sion wen' prince 
('lenient (d'lhixana, snppm-led hv the house i>f 
■Aii'tria, and the cardinal of rnrifeinheri!:, a 
rielati' dependent on I'ranee. The pope, who 
riionred tlie alh»*s, was ahle to throw tlw 
h.d'inee hetw(*('n the parlies, and priiiee Cle- 
ment wa>> chosen; a eireiimstance whi'h eon- 
tiihiit(‘d extreiindy to the S(*eiirity o( the '^tafes. 
lilt the (‘'irdinal kept po'^-esMon of lllan^ of 
the lortresses, and had applied to rr-ne'c t -r 
sneeonr, the neiiflihoni ing territories were full 
id iritops; and h> this ncans tlie preparations 
id the Dnteh and their alli<‘s s(*eined intended 
niiMel; for their own detejiee agjaiiist the dif- 
lerent enterpri'jes of Ltwis, 

orrrjrs or vkaxck to the king. 

Al.rlhe art ifie^**., however, of the prineeeould 
11)1 entirely eoneeal his real intentions from 
fhe sajjaeity of tli" IVeneh eonrt. l)’A\.iii\, 
i-icwis's en\oy at the Hague, h.'ul been able, 
hy a eoiiiparison of (.‘ireuiustaiices, to traec the 
purposes of the pr-'p.irations in Holland; and 
he instantly infonnect his master of the dis- 
covery. Lewis coni eyed tlu' intelligenee to 
•Tames; and aeeonip. lined the iiitoniiation 
with an important offer. He was wdlms; to 
join a S(piadron of rreneh ships to the Eng- 
lish fleet; .and to send over any iiumhi'r of 
troops, whif'h tfanu'S shoidd judge requisite, tor 
his siH'urity. When this proposal was rejeeted, 
he again (dh^red to rai-e the siege of Philips- ' 
hourg, to n|preh his army into the Netherlands, * 
and hy tll^ terror of his arms to detain the * 
Uoti'h forces in thidr own eountry, 'I'his pro- 1 
pO'^al met with no hi'tler reception. ! 

James was n(*t, as yet, entirely convinced, ; 
that his son. in hov intended an invasion upon! 
^eiglaiid. Fnlly persuaihid, himself, of the ' 
I'lieri rlness of his own authority, he fancied 
that a like belief had made deep impression on 
Ins suhjeets ; and notwithstanding the strong 
symptoms of discontent which broke out every 
where, such an iiniv<*rsal comhiiiatiou in re- 
hellion apjieared to him nowise rn dible. His 
army, in which he trusted, and which he had 
fonsiderahly augmented, would easily lie able, 
lie thought, to n»pe.l foringn force, and to 
suppress any sedition among the |>opulace. A 


small iininher of French troops, joined to 
might ^(*nd only to breed discontent ; and 
aflurd iheiij a pretenc(‘ for mutinying against 
foreigners, s|i mneh feared and hated hy the 
nation. A great body of .uixiliari»*s might in- 
deed seeure him both against an invasion from 
Holland, and against the reliellion of his own 
suhic'cts; hut would he able afterwards to 
reduce him to depend(Mie<\ and render his au- 
^lonU entirely precarious. Even the French 
invasion of tlie Low Countries might be at- 
ti'iidi’d with dangerous eonsequenees ; and 
woiilil sunice. in these jcahais times, to nwive 
th(‘o]d suspicion of a coiiihination against Hol- 
land, and against the pri>U ‘''1 ant religion; a 
siisjiieion, which had^ilrea^y produced such* 
diseontents iti Engl mil, 'Flicse were the vitwvs 
suggested by Sutidi*\‘l.'uid ; and it tniist be con- 
fessed, that the Reasons (iti*wliich they were 
fouTiilcd, wcre^iiflieieiilly plausible; astindeed 
the situation, lowhieli the Ling had redujLni 
liiitiselji^ was, to the I ist di^gree, delicate and 
perplexing, 

St il> Lewis was unw illiiig to abandon a frifoid 
and ally, whose intijrests he regarded as closely 
eoniieeted with lii> own. By the suggestion of 
Skehofi, the king’s miniver at Paris, orders 
w'€*re sent to D'Avatix to remonstrati* with the 
Mates, in Lr«i-.‘s name, against those prepa- 
rations which they w(*re ninking to invade 
Englaud. The strict amity, siid the Freneh 
minister, which su^si^lsJiAwi'en the two riio 
iiarchs, wiil m ike Lmvis regard every attempt 
iigain'-t his ally as an act of hostility Against 
litiiiseK. I'his reiiioiisi ranee hail a bad effect, 
and put the Stales in a flame. ^Vhat is 4 his 
^llianee, they asked, between France and Eiig- 
land. which has been so earcfuHv eonee^eij 
from us? Is it of the same nature with the 
former ; ^mcant for our destnirtion, and for 
the extirpation of the prolesta.ut religion? If 
so, it is high time for us to proviiU' fiur our own 
defeiiee, and to anticipate those projeels which 
are forming against us. 

Even James was displeased with this ofii^ious 
step t.akeii by l.iewis fo# his service. He was 
not reduced, he said, to the condition of the 
cardinal of Furstemherg, and oldiged to seek 
the protecli«>n of rraiiee. He rcealled Skelton, 
and thfew him into the Tower for his rash 
eonduet. He solemnly disavowed D’Avaux’s 
memorial ; and protestud, that no alliance sub- 
sisted between him and [.iCwis, hut what was 
public and know n to all the world. The States^ 
however, still aflected to appear inereduloiis 
on that bead and the English, prepossessed 
against their sovereign, firmly believed lliatl^ 
had eoiieerted a pro.ieet with Lewis for their 
entire subjection. i\)rtstnoiith, it was said, 
was to be put into the hands of that ambitious 
monarch : England was to he filled with French 
j and Irish troops: and every niafn, who refined 
; to embrace the Romish superstition, was by 
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these bigoted princes devoted to certain de- 
struction. 

These suggestions were every where spread 
ahroatl, and tended to augiiieiitj»the discon- 
tents, of which both the fleet and army, as 
well .IS the peciple, betrayed eveiy day the most 
evident symptoms. The fleet had begun to 
mutiny ; because Stricland, the admiral, a 
Roman-eatholie, introduced the mass aboard 
his ship, and dismissed the protestant cliap^ 
lain. It was with some difficulty the seainrn 
could be appeased; and they still persisted in 
declaring, that they would not fight agAinst 
the Dutch, whom they called friends and 
brethren, but would willingly give battle to 
*'the French, whofii theV regarded as national 
enemies. The king had intended to aug- 
ment his army with Irish recruits, and he 
r<soIvcd tn try tfcc experinA^nt on the regi- 
ment the duke of Bcrwii*, lAs naUiral son: 
bil^ Beaumont, the lieutenant-coloiu 1, refused 
to admit them; am! to this opposite >n k\e 
<‘aptaiiis steadily adhered. 'J’hey were all ca- 
shiered; and had not the disioiitents'of the 
arm\ on this occasion become ver> .'ipparent, 
it was resohed to h.tve punished tha»e ufficcis 
for nuitiny. C' 

The king made a trial of the dispositions i»f 
his army, in a manner still more undisguised. 
Finding opposition from all the ei\il :ind ecck- 
siastieal orders of the kingdom, he resolrcd to 
appeal to the in^litaK, w|io« if iinaiiinious, were 
able alone to serve atTnis purposes, and to en- 
force universal obedience. His intention was 
to engage all the regiments, one after another, 
to give their <*oiiseiit to the rt'peal of the te-»l 
and penal statutes ; and accordingly, the inajo^^ 
,'>f^Liichflclt’’s drew out the battalion before 
the king, and told them, that they were re- 
rjuired either to enter into Ins majesfy’s views 
in th( -e partieiflars, or to lay down /.heir arms. 
James was<aiirprised to find that, two captains 
and a tew jiopish soldiers cxi’Cpted, the whole 
battalion iimiiedi.iltdy embraced the latter 
p;trt*of the alternative. For some tiftie he re- 
mained speechless; hitt having recovered from 
his astonishment, he commanded them to take 
up their aims, adding with a .sullen discon- 
tented air, “ That for the fuiure, he would not 
do them the honour to aj>ply for theii' appro- 
bation.*’ 

THE KING RETRACTS HIS MEASURES. 
‘ SqpL 23. 

Witir.R the king was dism.ayed with these 
^g;'yinptoms of general disalTeetioii, he received 
a letter from the marquis of Albeville, his mi- 
nister at the Hague, which informed him with 
certainty, that he was soon to look fur a power- 
ful invasion from Holland, and that pen- 
sUyiiary Fagel had at length acknowledged that 
the scope of all the Dutch naval preparations 


was to transport forces into England. Though 
James could reasonably expect no other intel- 
ligence, he was astonished at the news: he 
grew pale, and the letter dropped from his 
hand : his eyes were now opcMictl, and he found 
himself on tht* brink of a frightful precipice, 
which hi.s delusions had hitherto concealed from 
him. His ministers and cuuuscllurA equally 
astonished, saw no re.sour<*e Imt in a sudden 
.mil precipitate retracliou of all those fatal 
measures by which he had eroated to himself 
so many enemies, foreign and domestic. He 
paid court to the Dutch, and ottered to enter 
into any alliance with them for common se- 
curity; he replaced iu all the eouut'cs thed<>- 
puty lieiiti Hauls and justices, who had been 
deprived of thmr eommissious fm- their adher- 
ence to the test and the penal laws^. he restored 
(he charters of London, and of all the eorpora- 
tions : he aimulicd the court (»f ceelcsiastie.d 
commission: he look otF tin- bishop ol Loudon’s 
siisjicnion: he n instated the expelled ])rtsi- 
deiit and fellows of Magdalen eulli'ge : and he 
was even reduced to caress those bislwips whom 
he had so lately pioseeuU'd .and insulted. All 
tlusc mc*:Lsures were legaribul .'is SMiiptoms of 
fear, not ol repentance. The bishops, instead 
of promising buecour, or suggesting comfort, 
reeapitulat(‘d to him all the in^t.incLS of his 
mal-adiiiiipstration, and a(lvi''('tl him thenee- 
forwaids to follow more salularv counsel. And 
as iiitelligeiiee arrivi’d of a great disaster 
which had hefaUen the Dutch fleet, it is 
eonimonlv believed, that the king recalled, 
for souu‘ time, the eoueessioiis whicli he iiad 
made to Magdalen college: a had sign of his 
.sincerity in his other concessions. Nay, so 
prevalent were hi*, unfortunate prt‘pos.scs- 
bions, that, amidst all bis present distrchsts, be 
could not forbear at the. baptism of tbi* youiii; 
prince, appointing the pope to he uncof^tbe 
god-fathers. 

The report, that a suppasitilious eliild was 
to be impost (1 on the nation, had been widely 
spread, and greedily received, before the l}irth 
of the prinee of Wales: but the king, who, 
without seeming to take notice of the matter, 
might easily havi‘ (|u:ishc(i that riti<'’ul()us ru- 
mour, bad, from ati ill-timed haughtiness, to- 
tally neglected it. He di.sdained, he said, to 
satisfy those who could deem him capable of 
^o base and villanous an action. Finding that 
the cviluinny gained ground, and had maik* 
deep impression on his subjects, he was now 
obliged to submit to the mortifying task of 
ascertaining the reality of the birth. 'I'bough 
no particular attention had been heforehaml 
given to ensure proof, the evidence, both of tlie 
queen’s pregnancy and delivery, was rendered 
indisputable; and so much the more, as ih» 
argument or proof of any iiiiportauce,' nothin? 
but popular rumour and surmise, could 
thrown into the opposite scale 
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PRINCE’S DECLARATION. 

Meanwhile, the prince of Orange's declar- 
ation dispersed over the kingdom, and met 
with universal approbation. All the grievances 
of the nation were there enumerated; the 
dispensing and suspending power; the court 
of ecclesiastical (‘ommission ; the lillingof all 
offices with catholi<'s, and the raising of a Jesuit 
to he. i^rivy-counsellor ; the open eiu-our^ge- 
inent given to popery, by building e\erv where 
eburehes, eolleges, and seminaries, for that 
sect ; the displaeing of judges, if they re- 
fiiseil to give sentenee ar<‘ording to orders re- 
ceived fnmi eoiirt ; the annulling of the char- 
tefb of all the corporations and snbjeeting 
of eleetions to arliitrary will uinl pleasure; 
tlie treating of petitions, tweij the ino*^t mo- 
dest, and from persons of the highest rank, as 
eriininal and siMlitioie:; the eouunitting ot the 
wtiole aut|j<»rity of Ireland, civil and military, 
111(0 the hands of papists; the asstuning of an 
alisohite power okt the rt ligioii and laws of 
Scotland, and openly exacting in that kingdom 
.in <il)cdici»ce without lescrva*; and tlie vit»lent 
prr sumptions against the legitimacy ol the 
jirince of Wales. In oriler to rodn'S', all these 
grievanees, the prince said that he imeiuled 
to eome over to England with an armed force, 
whndi might protect him from lht% king's evil 
counsellors . and tliat his sole aim was to have 
a legal and iree parliament .asscmhled, who 
might jirovide lor tin sahdy and liberty of tin* 
nation, as well as examine (he proofs of tin* 
prinei* of Wales’s legit iimicv. No one, he 
;idded, eoiild eiiiertain sucli hard Ihotiglits of 
him as to iniagim , that he had formed any 
(ftlier design than to prcx'un* the full and last- 
ing settlement i?f religion, liberty, and pro- 
perty. The force whieh In meant to bring 
vviih him was totally di'-proportioned to any 
views of eoiupiest ; and it were absurd to sus- 
pect, that 80 many persons of high rank, both 
in eliureh and state, woiihl have given him so 
tiiaiiy solemn invitations for such a pernicious 
purpose. 'J'hough the Euglisli ministers, ter- 
rified witl^hK nitei prise, had pretended to 
redress sofkie of the gri<*v:inees eom]dained of ; 
to are still remained the foundatiim of. all 
grievances, that upon which they could in an 
instant he again erci’lid, an arbitrary and 
despotic ]>o\ver in the crown. And for this 
usurpation there w'as no possible remedy, hut 
hy a full declaration of all the lights of the 
Mibjeet in a free parliament. 

So well eoneerted were the prince's measures, 
that, in three days, about four hunilred trans- 
ports were hired; the army quickly fell down 
the rivers and canals from Ninieguen; the 
artilliiry, arms, stores, and horses, were em- 
barked’; and the prinee set sail from Helvoet- 
Sliiiee ( 21 st Oet.), with a fleet of near five 
hi) iidred vessels, and anat'in> of above fourteen 


I thousand men. He first encountered a storm, 

I which drove him back ; but his loss being soon 
repaired, the fleet put to sea under the com- 
mand of adniiral Herbert, and made sr.il with 
a fair wimf tow'anis the west of England. 
The saiiu* wind detained the king's fleet in 
their station near Harwich, and enabled the 
Dutch to pass the streights of Dover without 
opposition. Both shores were covered with 
l^iiultiludes of ])coplc, who, besides, admiring 
the giMudeup of the spectacle, were held in 
anxious suspense by the prosjicct of an enter- 
pi'islf, the most important, which, during some 
ages, had been imdi rtaken in Euri>i)e. The 
pniieo had a prt»sperous voyage, and landed his 
army safely in Torba^on life fifth of N'ovem-* 
lier, the aunA'cisary of the gunpowder- treason. 

gENjSRAL COMMOTION. 

The Dutch army marched first to Exetfr; 
aifll tIik* prince's declaration Wiis there puh- 
li-hed ^J'hat whole county was so terrified 
with the exccMitions which had ensued upon 
Monmoutirs rchellion, that no one for several 
days jointed the piincc. The bishop of Exeter 
ill a fnglit tied to Lomion^nd carried to court 
nitelligeiice of the invasion. As a reward of 
liis /eal, he received the arclihishopi ic of York, 
which had long been kept vacant, with an 
intention, as w.as universally believed, of be- 
stowing it on soinf*fcaJlndhf^. The first person 
vlu d tin prince was i ' Hu 

and he w.as quickly followed hy the gi^ilty ol 
the counties of Devon and Somerset, hii^Ed- 
w;ird .Scvmoiir made proposals l^r an asaoci* 
^tioij, which every one signed. By dcgree.s 
the earl of Aliingdon, Mr. Russg^ son of 
earl of Herlford, Mr. \\ barton, (iodfrey, Howe^ 
came to^Cxeter, *All England was in rommo- 
tion. Loud Dclaniere took ai^ns in ('lie.shire, 
the e.arl of Dauby Rei<?ed York, Yhe earl of 
Bath, gov't'rnor of Plymouth, declared for the 
prince, the earl of Devruisliire made a like de- 
claraliotf in Derby. The nobility and gl^ntry 
of Nottinghanishire embraced the same cause, 
and every day there appeartd some etTcet of 
that universal eomhinution into which the 
nation had entered against the measures of the 
king. • Even those who took not the fit'ld 
against him, were able to eniharrass and con- 
fi.und his counsels. A petition for a free par- 
liament was sigiK'd by twenty-four bishojis and 
peers of the greatest distinct ioii^ and was pre« 
sented to the king. No one thought of op- 
posing or resisting the Invader. 

m 

DESERTION OF THE ARIVIY. 

Bt’T the most dangerous symptom was the 
disaflt^tion which from the geuerifl spirit of 
the nation, not from any particular reason, 
had creeped into thte army. The ofiicert 
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seemed all disposed to prefer the interests of 
their country and of their reli^ioti to those 
principle'^ of honour and fidelity, whieli are 
eonninoily C'^teenied the most sa^n-d tics by 
itn*n of ili.it profession. Lord (’olehester, son 
oftlie earl of Ri\ers, was the first olTieer that 
dcseiMed to th(‘ prince; and he was attended by 
a few of his troojis. Lord l^ovelaee made a 
like ettort ; hut was iiitereeptcd by the militia 
under the dnke of Beauforl, and taken pri^ 
"oner: lord Cornhiirv, son of the earl of Cla- 
leiidon, was more sueeessful. lie attempted 
to carry over three regiments of e:^\alrv; iaiid 
hr aetiially brought.! eonsidiTahle ]iart of them 
to the prinee's quarters. Several oflieers of 
^distinetion inforiAed reNersham, the gcmeral, 
that they could not in eonscienee'figlit against 
the prinee of Orange. * 

Lord Churchillfrtliad heen «Ttti*'ed from the 
rank o/ia p:ige,*had been investVd with a high 
ro^ninanil in the army, hail fieen created a 
peer, and had owed his whide fortnncrto Ulie 
king’s favour : yet even lie could resold e, during 
the present extremity, to dr*sert his nidiappy 
master, who had e\er reposed entire eonfnh nee 
‘a him. He carried with him the duke of 
firaftou, natural sor of the late king, colonel 
Berkeley, and some troops of tlragooiis. This 
conduct was a signal saerifii’e to public virtue 
of every duty in private life ; and required, ever 
after, the most upright, disinterested, and puh- 
lie-spirited helnviiodr to^re^'der if .jiHtifiable. 

The king had arrl\e<l at Saii*^hiiry, the 
head-qfiarters of his army, when he reeeive-1 
IhisOital intelligence, 7'liat prince, tlioiigh 
a fitwere enefny, had ever appeared a vvariii, 
idv id fr id, id In 

Jjremely shocked with tln^^as with manj oiIut 
instances of ingratitinle, to which he vva** now 
exposed. TIutc remained done in t>li.'»m he 
could confide. ‘As tlie whole army lia*! ilis- 
rovered syKijifoins of discontent, he coindnded 
it full of treachery; and being de'.ertid hv 
those whom he had most favoured and obliged, 
he nd longer expected that others wonhi hazard 
their lives in his scrvict*. During thi'. distrac- 
tion and perplexity, he enihr.iei-d a sudden re- 
solution of firaw'ing off his army, and retiring 
towards London ('J5th Nov.) ; a mi’ isiire which 
eoiild only serve to betray his fe.ii*-, ahd pro- 
voke farther treachery, 

DESERTION OF PRINCE GEORGE, AND 
• OF THE PRINCESS ANNE 

But Cburi'hill had prepared a still more 
^Aiortiil blow for bis distressed benefactor. His 
lady and he had an entire ascendant over the 
family of prince George of Denmark ; and the 
time now appeared seasonable for overwhelming 
the unhappy king, who w^s already staggering 
with the violent shucks wtiich he had received. 
Andover was the first stage of James's retreat 


towards London; and there prince George, 
together with the young duke of Ormond,” 
sir C<eorge Huet, .and some other persons of 
di**tinctioii, deserted him in tlie night-time, 
and retired to the prince's camp. No sooner 
had tins news reaeh'^d TiOiidon, than the prin- 
cess .Anne, pretending fear of the king's dis- 
jileasiire, witlidnwv liersidf in coiiipaiiy with 
the bishop of London and lady Churchill. She 
fleii^ to Nottingham; where tlic earl uf Dorset 
reeei\ed her wiih gieal respect, .ami the gentry 
of the eouiity quickly formed a triiop for her 
prot<*ctioii. 

'J'lii lat(‘ king, in order to gr.atify the nation, 
hail intrusted the eiiueation of his nieces lai- 
lirely to protestaiits, and as these princesses 
w'l re deemed tlie chief resource of the osta- 
hlelied religion .after their fathcr‘i, defection, 
great care had heeii taken to iii'.til Into tlitm, 
from tlieir earliest infancy, the strongest pr«i- 
Judiees against popery. During the violence 
too of ‘•uch ]iopular eurrents as now prevailed 
in England, all private ei insidentions arc 
eommonly lost in tlie genera) passion; and tlie 
more )>iii:eipte anv person ])o‘*sesses, the more 
apt IS he, on siieh oee.'isioii-,, to neglect and 
.aiiandoti his ilomeslie duties Though these 
causes may .account for the beliaviour of the 
princess, they had nowise prepared the king to 
<‘\pect so .avtonishing an <*\eiit. He hurst into 
tears, when the first intelligence of it was con- 
veyed to him. lindoiihiedly be foresaw in this 
incident the total expiration of Ins royal an 
tbontv : but the neaier ;ind more intimate eon- 
eeni of a parent laid hold of his heart; wher 
lie found himself ahatidonerl in his iittormos 
distres.. by a child, and a \ irt nous child, whoii 
he li.ad e\er rc*gardcd with the most tiMidcr al 
feetion, “ (*oil help me,” cried he, in the ex 
tremity of his agony, “ my oami children ha\< 
forsaken me!’’ It is indeed singukar, tliqt . 
prince whose chief blame consist lal in imjirii 
deuces, und misguided principles, should h< 
exposed, from religions antipathy, to siicl 
tn.'atiiicnt .as even Nero, Doinitiaii, or the irios 
eijormoiis tyrants that have disgraced the rc 
cords of liistory, iievi?r met with from llici 
friends ami family. •' 

So violent were the preiiidires which at tl» 
time pri'\ailfd, that this unhappy father, wli< 
had been tkserted by his favourite child, wa 
believed upon her di.sapi»earing, to have jiiit lie 
to death; and it was ibrtiinalc, that the trutl 
was timely dis(‘overcd ; otherwise thepopulai'e 
even tin. king’s guarils themselves, might hav' 
been engaged, in revenge, to commence 
massacre of the priests and catholics. 

The king’s fortune now exposed him to tin 
contempt of bis enemies; and his behavioii 
was not such as could gain him the esteem e 
bis friends anti aiiliereuts. Unable to resis 
the torrent, he preserved not presence of mi*»' 
in yielding to it ; but Bcenied in this emergent*' 
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as much depressed with adversity, as he had determined to use every expedient which might 
before been vainly elated by prosperity. He ntimidate the king, and make him quit that 
called a council of all the peers and prelates throne which he himself was alone enabled 
who were in London ; and followed their advice to fill. declined a personal conference with 
in issuing writs for a new parliament, and in James's commissioners, and sent the earls of 
sending Halifax, Nottingham, and Godulphin, Clarendon and Oxford to treat with them : the 
as cutiimissiouf^rs to treat with the prince of terms which be proposed, implied almost a 


Orange. Bur these were the last ac:ts of royal 
authority which he exerted. He even heark* 
ened to imprudent <*ounscl, hy which he wasJ 
prompted to desert the throne, and to gratify^ 
his enemits beyond what their fondest hopes 
could have promised ilieni. 

The queen observing the* fury of the people, 
and knowing how much she was the object of 
general. hatred, was struck with the deepest 
terror, and began to apprehend a parliamentary 
im peach iiAm it, from which, she was told, the 
q’‘.eens of KngUiid ivere not exempted. Tlie 
piipitsh courtiers, and above all, the priests, were 
aware, that they should he the fiist sacririce, 
and that their perpetual banishment was the 
sm:iUe^%t penalty which they mu^t expect fr*'>in 
national resentment, 'riiey were, therelore, 
desn ous of I’arrying the king along w itli them ; 
whose presence, they knew, would still Idc some 
resonrre and protection to them in foreign 
('ountries, and whose restoration, if it ever 
hapjjened, woubl again rein«*tate them in power 
and authority. I'In* general d(‘f^ctitin of the 
prntestaiits made the king regaul the catholiis 
as in^ only sulij<‘cts, on whose counsel he could 
rely; and the fatal catastrophe <if his father 
affor>led them a plausible reason for making him 
apprehend a like fate. The great dilfererice of 
cireuin.sianccs was not, during men’s ]irc6ent 
distract ioiih, suflicieutly weighed. Kvcij after^ 
the people were iiiflameil by a long civil war, 
the execution oJ C’harles I. could not be deemed 
a nat ional dt'cd ; it was perjietratcd hy a fanU' 
tical array, pushed on iiy a daring and eiithu- 
fiiastical leader; and the whole kingdom h:id 
even entertained, and did .still entertain, a 
violent abhorrence against that enormity. 'J'he 
situation of public affairs, therefore, no more 
resembled what it was forty yeai’s before, than 
the prince of Orange, either in birth, charac- 
ter, fortune, or connexions, could be supposed 
1 parallel to Cromwel, 

I'he emissaries of France, and among the 
rest, Barillon, the French ambassador, were 
bu.sy about the king ; and they had entertained 
* at veiyr false notion, which they instilled into 
him, that nothing would more certHinly retard 
the public settlement, and beget universal con- 
fusion, than his deserting the kingdom. The 
prince of Orange had with good reason em- 
braced a contrary cjpinioii ; and he deemed it 
extremely difficult to find expedienU for sc 
curing the nation, so long as the king kept 
possession of the crown. Actuated, therefore, 
by this public motive, and no less, we may 
'"'cll presume, b} private ambition, he was 
Voi.. JJ. 


present participation of the sovereignty : and 
he stopped not a moment the march of bis 
army towards London. 

The news which the king received from all 
quarters, served to continue the panic into 
w^ich he was fallen, and ^hich his enemies ex- 
pected to improve to their advantage. Colonel 
Copcl, deputy governor of Hull, made himself 
master of that impiff-tant fortress ; and threV 
into prisoA lord Laugdale, the governor, a 
catholic; togelhCr with lord Montgomery, a 
nobleman of t^e same reJigioii. 1'be town off* 
Newcasfle received lord Lutffley, amhdeclared 
for the prince of Orange and a free parliaif ent. 
Thciliike of Norfolk, lord lieiitenant of the 
county of that name, engaged it in the same 
measure. The prince’s declaration was read at 
Oxford by the duke of Ormond, and was re- 
ceived with great ap|>lau&e by that loyal uni- 
versity, who also inaile am otfer of their plate 
to the prince. Every day, some person of* 
quality or distinction, and among the rest the 
duke ut Somerset, went over to the enemy. 

A violent declaration was dispersed in tlie 
prince's name, l)|pt wi^ffut his participation ; 
ill which every one w^ commanded to seize 
and punish all papists, who, contrary to law, 
pretended either to carry arms, or exerchse any 
.act of .authority. It may not ffe unworthy of 
notice, that a merry ballad, called Lilliballero, 
being at that time published in 4 |erisiou 
papists and the Irish, it was greedily received 
by the ^^ople,affd w*assung by all ranks of men, 
e\en by 4 be king's army, v^ho were strongly 
seized with the national spirit.* This incident 
both discovered, and ser\ed to increase, the 
general discontent of the kingdom. 

The a^oiitagion of mutiny and disobedience 
had also reached Scotland, whence the regular 
forces, contrary to the advice of Balcarras, the 
treasurer, w'cre withdrawn, in order to reinforce 
the English army. The marquis of Athole, 
togetfler with viscount Tarbat, and others, 
finding the opportunity favourable, began to 
form intrigues against Perth, the chancellor ; 
and the presbyterians and other malcontents 
flocked from all quarters to Edinburgh. The 
chancellor, apprehensive of the consequences, 
found it expedient to abscond; and the po- 
pulace, as if that event were a signal for 
insurrection, immediately rose in arms, and 
rifled the popish chapel in the king’s palace. 
All the catholics, even all the zealous royalists, 
were obliged to conceal themselves ; and thq 
privy council, instead of theif former submis- 
sive strains of address to the king, and violent 

Qq 
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#*dicts against th !ir felUnv subjects now made 
applications to th; prince of Orani^v, as the re- 
storer of law and liberty. 

KING’S FLIGHT. DecJ\2. 

The kiiig^ crvery moment alarnietl, more and 
more, by these proofs of a general dKaft'ce lion, 
not daring to repose trust in any hut those 
who were exposed to more danger than himself, 
agitated bv disdain towards ingratitude, by in- 
dignation against disloyalty, impelled by his 
own fears and those others, precipitately erfi- 
braeed the re.solution of escaping into France; 
aijd he sent ofl' beforehanjl the nueen ainl the 
infant prince, under the c«»n(liict iif count 
Lau7uii, an old favourite of the l’’teneh m<»- 
nareh. lie lihnstlf dis.ippeared in the night 
Vinie, attended oiij^vftv' sir Fdw.fM^ Ha^#*f»; and 
made IheAjcst of his way to a ship which waited 
for ll^.rn near the mouth of the river. As if 
this measure had not been the nio*.t gr.*¥^eful 
to his enemies of any that he (*onld adopt, h<* 
liad earelully eoneealed his intention froiif all 
the world; and nothing could equal the sur- 
prise xihich sei/f (1 the city, the court, ami the 
^ kingdom, upon the dlieovery of tins strange 
event. Men beheld, all of a sudden, the reins 
of government thrown up by the hand whieli 
held them ; and .saw none, wlio had any ni;ht, 
orev'on pretension, la take possession of them. 

The more effeeViiaU^Otin* olve every tiling 
111 confusion, the king appointed not any one, 
who stjoiild, ill liis ab.st*iiee, exercise any pai i 
of the admiiiisfration; he threw the great se.il 
into the river; and he recalh d all tho&e writs 
which had been issued for tlie election of tin 
Jit^v c.arliainef,’, Jt is often .su|>pose(i, that 
the sole molise which iinpidjed him to this 
sudden desertion, was his reluctance to'ineet a 
free parliament, and his resolution luA to sub' 
niit to tiiost? tlTins which his subjects would 
deem requisite for the security of their liberties 
and tly*ir religion. I5ut it must be corisiilered, 
that bis subjects h.ad first deserted hitn, and 
entirely lost his confideifce; that he might rea- 
sonably he supposed to entertain fears for his li- 
berty, if not for his life ; and that the conditions 
would not probably be moderate, which the na 
tiori, sensible of his inflexible temper, enraged 
with the violation of the laws and the danger 
of their religion, and foreseeing his resentment 
on account of their past resistance, would, in 
his present ci pen m stances, exact from him. 

J5y this temporary dissohttion of government, 
the populace were masters ; and there was no 
^Mlorder which, during tVieir present ferment, 
might not be dreaded from them. They rose in a 
tumult and destroyed all the mass-houses. They 
even attacked and rifled the houses of the Flo- 
rentine envoy apd Spanish ambassador, where 
many of the catholics had lodged their most 
valuable effeots. Jefferies, the chancellor, who 


had disguised himself, in order to fly the king, 
dom, was discovered by tliem, and so abused, 
that he died a little after. Even the army, 
which should have suppressed those tumults, 
would, it was ppppeheuclcil, serve rather to in- 
crease the general disorder. Feversham had 
no sooner heard of the king's flight, than he 
disbanded the troops in the neighbourhood, 
and without either dLsariniiig or paying them, 
fict thpm loose to prey upon the country; 

In this extremity, the bishops and peers 
who were in tow'n, being the only remaining 
authority of the.' state (for the privy council, 
composed of the king's erc itures, was totally 
disreg.irded), thought proper to assemble, and 
to interpose for the preservat ion of the t^om- 
iniinity. 'J'hey chose the marquis of Halifax 
speaker: they gave directions to the mayor 
and aldermen for keeping the peace of the 
city, they is.sucd orders, which were readily 
obeyed, to the fleet, the army, and all the 
garrisons: and they made applications to the 
prince of Orange*, wliose enterprise they highly 
applauded, and whose success they jo\ fully 

>iigratul<.ted. 

"riic prince, on his part, was not wanting to 
l!)c tide of siiceess which flowed in iq>oii liiin, 
norhai'kwnrd in assuming that authority which 
the present exigi*iicy had put into his hands. 
Hcsides the general popularity attending his 
caiisf*, a new ineiileut made his approach to 
London, still more giutefiil. lij the present 
trepidation of the people, a rumour arose, 
cither from chance or design, tliat the dis- 
banded Irish had taken arin*, and had eom- 
uii'iiced an universal massaeie of the protc^t- 
,^uts. This ridiculous belief was spread all 
over the kingdom in one day ; and begat every 
where the deepest consternation. The alarm 
bells were rung; the Ix^aeons fired; men fan- 
eied that saw at a distance the smoke 
the hiiniing citiCS, and heard the groans of 
those wbt> were slaughtered in their neighbour- 
hood. It is surprising, that the catholics did 
nut all perish, in the rage which naturally suc- 
ceeds to such popular panics. 

KING SEIZED AT FEVERSHAM. 

* 

While every one, from principle, interest, 
-r animosity, tnnied his back on the unhappy 
khig, who had abandoned his own cause, the 
unwelcome news arrived, that he had been' 
seized by the populace at Feversham, as he 
was making his escape in disguise; that he 
had been much abused till he was known ; but 
that the gentry bad then interposed and pro- 
tected him, though they still refused to conaent 
to his escape. This intelligence threw all parties 
into confusion. I'he prince sent Zuylestein 
with orders, that the king should appretkeh no 
nearer than Rochester; but the message came 
loo late. He was al'vady arrived in Londoiv 
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where the populace, moved by compassion for 
his unhappy fate, and actuated by their own 
levity, had received him with shouts and ac* 
elaroations, 

During the kind’s abode at Whitehall, little 
attention was paid to him by the nobility or 
any persons of distinction. They had, all of 
them, been previously disgusted on account of 
his blind partiality to the catholics; and they 
knew, that they were iu»w become criminal in 
his eyes, by their late public applicatiuns^o th/ 
prince of Oranj^e. He bimsfdf showed nut any 
symptom of spirit, nor diseovered any inten- 
tion of resumiijfj the reins of goverunient, 
which be had once thrown aside. His autho- 
rity was now plainly expired; and in; had 
t‘xei <*ised his ])o\ver, wliile possessed of it, with 
very precipitate and hau'jhty c(»unsels, he re- 
liinjoishetl it by a despair equally precipitate 
and pusillanimous. 

Nothing remained for the now ruling priwers 
but to deliberate how they should di'*ptise of 
his person. Besides that the prince may justly 
be supposed to have possessed more generosity 
than tt> think of otleriiig violen<*e ti) an uih 
happy tnuiiarch, so nearly rclat(!d to him, he 
knew' that nothing would so etlectnall) pin* 
mote his own views as the king's retiring iii*o 
t'latiee, a country at all tiincs obnoxious to the 
Rnglish. It was dcterniined, therefore, to push 
him int<» that nKoisiire, \vlii(*h, (*r. himself, he 
&<enied suirieiently inclined to embrace. The 
king h.aviug s<M»t lord reversham on a civil 
mcss.'ige to the prince, desiring* a conference 
for an aeeouiinodation in order to the public 
settlement, that nobleman w;is put in arrest, 
under preti nee ol his eouriiig without a pass- 
port; the Hutch guards wen; ordered to tak^ 
possession of Whitehall, where James then’ 
resided, and to displace the English : and 
Halifax, Shrewsbury, and Delamere, brought 
a message from the prinee, which they deli- 
vered to the king in bed afier midnight, or- 
dering him to leave his ]>.alaee next morning, 
and to depart for Ham, a seat of the dutchess 
of Lauderdale’s. He desired permission, which 
was easily granted, of retiring to Rochester, a 
town ne|^f the sea-eoast. It was jiereeivcd, that 
the artifice had taken eflect ; and that th< 
king, terrified with this harsh creatmcult, had 
reriew^id his former resolution of leaving the 
kingdom. 

SECOND ESCAPE. J9er. 2.5. 

He lingered, however, some days at Roches- 
ter, under the protection of a Dutch guard, 
and seemed desirous of au invitation still to 
keep possession of the throne. He was un- 
doubti^ly sensible, that, as he had at first 
trusted too much to his people’s loyalty, and, 
in confidence of their submission, had offered 
the greatest violence to their principles and 
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prejudices ; so nad he, at last, on fintling his 
ilisappuintnient, gone too far in the other ex- 
treme, and had hastily supposed them desti- 
tute of ^11 sense of duty or allegiance. But 
>bserving|that the church, the nobility, the 
city, the country, all concurred in neglecting 
him, and leaving him to his own counsels, he 
submitted to his melancholy fate ; and being 
urged by e.Hniest letters from the tpo'en, he 
privately embarked on boanl a frigate which 
waited for him ; and he arrived safely at Am- 
bleteuse in Picardy, whence be hastened to 
S|. Germains. Lewis received him with the 
highest generosity, syrnf.-ithy, and regard; a 
eoiuluct which, more than his most signal vic- 
tories, contributes HI) thedionour of that grCat 
monarch. , 

Ktt^G’S CHARACTER. 

• • • ^ 

Thus ended the reign of a prince, wh|m, if 
^ve ^insider his |K‘rsoiial character rather than 
his public conduct, we m.'iy safely pronounce 
iiiose unfortunate than criminal. He had many 
of those C|ualiti(‘s which form a good citizen: 
even some of those whieh, had they not been 
swallowed up in bigot^iy and arbitrary prin- 
ciples, serve to compose a good sovereig*n. Ins 
domestic life his conduct was irreproachable, 
and is entitled to our approbation. Severe, 
but open in bis enmities, steady in his counsels, 
diligent in his schemes, ln*ave in his enterjirises, 
f.uthful, sincere, auTl /l6!K>nfable in his dealings 
with all men: .such was the char.ftlt r with 
which the duke of Vork mounted theithrono 
of England. In that high station, his frugality 
of public money was remarkable, bis industiy 
exeinpl.ary, his applircation to naval aff.iirs ^c- 
ecssfnl, his eneoiir.igement of "Trade jiuffcious, 
his ji«ilousy iff national honour laudable; 
what th|fn was wanting to make him an excel- 
lent sovereign ? A due regard,aivl affection to 
the religion and eonstitiition of his counti*}'. 
Had he been ;>ossessed of this essential quality, 
even Ids middling talents, aided by sft many 
virtues, would have rendered his reign honour- 
able and happy. When it was wanting, every 
excellency which lie possessed became dan- 
gerous and pernicious to his kingdoms. 

Till* sincerity of this prince (a virtue on 
which he highly valued himselO bas been 
much questioned in those reiterat&d promises 
which he bad made of preserving the liberties 
and religion of the nation. It must be con- 
fe.ssed, that his reign was almost one continued 
invasion of both ; yet it is known, that, to his 
last breath, be persisted in asserting, tbat^|p 
never meant to subvert the laws, or procure 
more than a toleration and an equality of pri- 
vileges to his catholic suljjects. This question 
can only affect the personal charaoter of (he 
king, not our judgment of his public conduct. 
Though by a stretch of candour we should 
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admit ol* bis sincerity in these prufessions, the 
people were equally justifiable in their resist- 
nnee of him. So lofty was the idea which he 
had entertained of his legal authoriU', that it 
left his subjects little or no rig^ht to liberty, 
but what was dependent on his sovereign will 
and pleasure. And such was Lis zeal for 
proselytism, that whatever he might at first 
have intended, he plainly stopped not at to> 
Jeration and equality: he confined all power, 
encoiirageiiitMit, and favour, to the eathulies: 
c'uiiverts from interest would soon have niulti> 
plied upon him : if npt the greater at leiist t^e 
belter part of the people, be would have flat- 
tc-red himself, was brtnight over to his religion: 
and he would in a ftttle time have thought it 
as well as pious, to bestow on them all 
the public establishments. Rigours and per> 
•^erutions against hetotics woulibsncedily have 
followed /and thiis liberty and tl/e protestaiit 
religion would in the issue have been totally 
subverted; though we should not suppose^ that 
dames, in the (*otiiinenc*einent of his reign, h.ul 
formally liKed a plan for that purpose. And, 
on the whole, allowing this king to have ]>os- 
sessed good qualities and good intent ions, his 
conduct serves oitly, do (hat very aceount, as 
* a stronger proof, how dangerous it is to allow 
any prince, infected with the catholic super- 
stition, to wear the erown ol these kingdoms. 

After this manner, the courage and abilities 
of the prince of Orange* ^eqpndcd by surpris- 
ing fortune, had effected the deliverance of 
this island; and with very' little effusion of 
blood \for only one officer of the Uutch army 
and a*few private soldiers fell in an accidental 
skirmish) had dethroned a great priii'^'C, sup- 
piri’tv.i by a /'trmiilabie fleet and numerous 
army. Still the more difTicult task remained, 
and what perhaps the prince 'regardeit as not 
the least important: the obtaining for hiiiiself 
that cniwn, Vvbich had fallen fiom th*> head of 
his father-in-law. Some lawyers, entangled 
in the^subtleties and forms of their profession, 
could think of no expedient, but that the 
prince should claim tlbe crown hy right of 
conquest ; should immediately assume the 
title of sovereign; and shouM call a parlia- 
ment, which, being thus legally summoned by 
a king in possession, could ratify whatever had 
been transacted before they assembled. But 
this measure, being destructive of the prin- 
ciples of liberty, the only principles on which 
bis future throne could be established, was 
prudently r^ected by the prince, who, finding 
himself possessed of the good-will of the nation, 
^WSsolved to leave them entirely to their own 
guidance and direct ton. The peers and bishops, 
to the number of near ninety, made an address 
desiring him to summon a convention by cir- 
cular let'ters ; to assume, in thev mean time, 
the management of public affairs ; and to con- 
cert measure for the security of Ireland. At 


the same time, they refused reading a letter, 
which the king had left, in order to apologize 
for his late desertion, by the violence which 
had been put upon him. I'his step was a suffi- 
cient indication of their intentions with regard 
to that unhappy monarch. 

CONVENTION SUMMONED. 

^ The prince seemed still unwilling to avt 
upon an authority, which might be deemed so 
itiqierfect : be was desirous of obtaining a mure 
express declaration of the public consent. A 
judicious expedient was fallen on for that pur- 
pose. All the members, who had sitten in the 
liouse of commons during any parliament of 
Charles Jl. (the only parliatnents wliose elee> 
tion was regarded as free) were invited to 
meet ; and to them were added the mayor, 
aldertiicni, and fifty of the common eouncil. 
'fliis was n*garded as the most proper repre- 
sentative of the people that could be summoned 
fluring the present emergenec. They unani- 
mously voted the same address with the lords: 
and the prinee, being thus supported by all the 
legal authority w Inch could possibly be obtained 
ill tins critical juncture, wrote circular letters 
to the eounties and eorporations of England; 
and bis orders were univiTsally complied with. 
A profournl k^JiiHjiiillity prevailed throughout 
the kingdom; and the prinee's administration 
was submitted to, as if he had succeeded in the 
most rt'gnlar manner to the vacant throne. 
'J'he fleet received his orders: the army, with- 
out imirniur or opposition, allowed him to 
new-model them: and the city supplied him 
^with a loan of two hundred thousand puuinls. 

SEITLEMENT OF S( OTLAND. 

Jan. 7. 10 * 83 . 

The conduct of the prince, with regari;l to 
Scotland, was founded on the same prudent 
and moderate maxims. Finding that there 
were many Scolehtnen of rank at that time in 
London, he summoned them together, laid 
before them his intentions, and asked their ad- 
vice in the present emergency. I'his^sissenibly, 
consisting of thirty noblemen and about four* 
score gentlemen, chose duke Hamilton presi- 
dent; a man who, being of a temporising 
character, was determined to pay court to the 
presL-nt authority. IJis eldest son, the earl of 
Arran, professed an adherence to king James; 
a usual policy in Scotland, where the father 
and son, during civil commotions, were often 
observed to take opposite sides, in order to 
secure, in all events, the family from attainder. 
Arran proposeil to invite back the king upon 
conditions; but as be was vehemently opposed 
in this motion by sir Patric Hume, and se- 
conded by nobody, the assembly made an offer 
to the prince of the present administration, 
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which he willingly accepted. Tu anticipate a 
little in our narration, a convention, by cir- 
cular letters from the prince, was sutiitiioned 
at Edinburgh on the tweuty-s(Toiid of March; 
where it was soon visible, that tlie interest of 
the malcontents would entirely prevail. The 
more zcaliMis royalists, regarding this assembly 
as illegal, had for born to appear at eleciiuiis; 
and the other party wen; returned for most 
places. The revolution was not, in Scgtlainj* 
as in England, effected by a coalition of whig 
and tory: the former party alone had over- 
powen'd the government, and were too iniich 
cnr»g« d by tlie past ininries which they had 
sutfered, to admit of any composition with 
their former masters. As soon as the purpose 
of the convention was discovered, the 4‘arl of 
ilalcarras and vi>,r(>unt Dundee, leaders of the 
lories, withdrew fn»m Kdinhurgh ; and the con- 
vention having pri^^-cd a h«)ld and dcci»i\c vote, 
that king .l.inn s, hy his mal-adiiiinistration 
and his ahuso of power, \\?Ki\ JorfeiteH all title 
to liie crown, they made a tender of the roval 
dignity to the prince .n.d princes-* of Orange. 

E.NGLISII CONVFA’TION MKl.TS. 

Jan. 2 ^. 

The English convention was asstMubled ; and 
it immediately afipcarid, that the house of 
commons, both from tlu* prevailing humour of 
the people, and from the influence of present 
authority, were niostl) chosen from among the 
whig party. Alter thanks were nn.tininoiisly 
given hy holli bouses to tin* prince of Orange, 
lor the d( livcratiei wbicblu had bi ought them, j 
a les«i deeihivc vatc than that of the Scuttisl^ 
eonvenlioii w.is in i few ilav " parsed hy a gre.il, 
majority of the < t»inmons, .nnl sent np to the 
peers forllieir concurrence. It w as contained 
iif these words: “ TIi.it king dames 11. having 
endeavoured to subvert the const itulioii of the 
kingdom, by breaking the original contract 
between king and people; .iiid h.iving, by the 
advice of Jesuits and other wickcti persons 
violated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn 
himself c^t of the kingdom, has abdicated the 
goveriiiitcnt, and that the throne is tliercby 
vacant.’* This vote, when carried to the aipper 
house, met with great opposition ; of which it 
is here necessary for us to cx|tlain the causes. 

. The lories and the high-church party, Hiiditig 
themselves at once menaced w'ith a subversion 
of the laws and of their religion, had zealously 
promoted the national revolt, ami had on this 
occasion departed from those principles of non- 
resistance, of which, while the king favoun«d 
them, they had formerly made such loud pro- 
fessions. Their present apprehensions had pre- 
vailed over their political tenets ; and the un- 
fortunate James, who had too much trusted to 
those general declarations which never will he 
reduced to practice, found in the issue, that 


both parties were secretly unilbil agaiust him. 
But no sooner was the danger past, and the ge* 
neral fears somewhat allayed, than party pre- 
jtidices r&sumed, in some degree, their former 
authority \ and the lories weie abashed at that 
victory, which their antagonists, during the 
late transaetions, had obtained over them. 
They were inclined, therefore, to steer a middle 
course; and, though gener.ally determined lo 
oppose the king’s return, they resolved not to 
consent to dethroning him, or altering the line 
of sueces^sion. A regent with kingly power 
wAs the expedient which rj»ey proposed; and a 
late iriatance in Portugal seemed to give some 
authority and pret^dent to that plan of go- 
vernment. 

In favour of tjiis scheme the tories urged, 
that, by the uniform tenor of the English laws, 
the titlg to^tfte rTowii ever regatded aif 
sarred, and could, on no account, 9ltid no 
iiiHl-administratiun, he forfeited by thoSove- 
teigA: that to dethrone a king and tu elect his 
successor, was a practice quite unknown to the 
constitution and had a tendency to render 
kingly power entiiely dtqieudent and preca- 
rious: that where the sovereign, from his 
ttMider years, from lunifty, or from other na- 
tural iniiinnty, was incnpacitaied to hold tlie^ 
reins of government, both the laws and former 
practice agreed in appointing a regent, who, 
during the iutcn'al, w|s invested with the 
whole power ofstli^ ^ninistratum: that Uie 
inveterate and d.angeruus prejudice^ of king 
James had renden^d him as unfit to si^ay the 
English sceptre, as if he had into lunacy ; 

and it w^as tlierefore natural for the pe(t|>le to 
have recourse to rlie same remedy : that the 
election of one king was a jiri^'edent far flie 
election of anotber; and the government, by 
that lAeans, would either degener.ale into a 
republic? or, what was worse, into a turblent 
;ukI seditious monarchy : that theVase was still 
more dangerous, if there remained a prince, 
who claimed the crown hy right of siicq^'ssioii, 
and dilputed, on so plausible a ground, the 
title of the present sofereign ; that though the 
doctrine of non-resistance might nut, in evi’iy 
possible circumstance, be absolutely true, yet 
was the l>elief of it very* expedient ; and loes- 
tabii^ a government, which should have the 
contrar}^ principle for its b:Lsis, wjiis to lay a 
foundation for peqietual revolutions and eoti- 
vulsions: that the appointment of a regent 
was indeed exposed to uiaiiy incun veulencc’^; 
but so long as the line of succession was pre- 
served entire, there was still a prospect of 
putting an end, some time or other, to 
public disorders: and that scarcely an instance 
occurred in history, especially in the English 
history, where a disputed title had not, in the 
issue, been attriided with much greater ills, 
than all those which the ^leople had sought to 
shun, by departing from the liupal successor. 
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The leaders of tlie whi^ P^rty, oti the other 
hand, asserted, that, if there were any ill in 
the precedent, that ill would result as much 
from establishing a regent, as from ^'throning 
one king, and appointing his successor ; nor 
would the one expedient, if wantonly and rashly 
embraced by the people, be less the source 
of public convulsions than the other: that if 
the laws gave no express pcnnissioii to depose 
the sovereign, neither did they authorize re- 
sisting his authority, or separating the power 
from the title : that a regent was unknown, 
except where the king, by reason of his tciidtr 
age or his infirmities, was incapable of a will ; 
ai>d ill that case, Jliis w^U was supposed to 
be involved in that of the regent: that it 
would be the height of absurcjhy to ti^ a man 
for acting upon a commission, received from 
h prince, whom tiurselves ack/iowHdge to 
be the l^ful sovereign; and no jury would 
decidb so contrary both to law and common 
sense, as to condemn such a {iretended efimi- 
nal: that cvenjthe prospect of being delivered 
from this nioiistrous iiiconvciiicnee was, in the 
present situation of alTaits, more distant than 
that of putting an end to a di'«putcd sucecs- 
^sion : that allowing the y<mng prince to be the 
legitimate heir, he had been carried abroad; 
he would be educated in principles desM uctive 
of the constitution and established religion; 
and he would probal^y leave a son, liable to 
the same insuperable W'jectron: that if the 
whole liue w'ere cut off by law, the people 
would jn time forget or neglect their claim ; 
an advantage yvhich could not he hoped for, 
while Vhe administration was conducted in 
their name, and while they were still acknow- 
ledged* to pos4C..s the legal title: and that a 
nation thus perpetually govcriujd by regj-nts or 
protectors, appruayhed much nearer to a repub- 
lic than one subject to moiiarchs, whJse here- 
ditary regular*'sifccession, as well as present au- 
thority, was fixed and appointed by the people. 

Thi 9 «(|uestion was agitated with great zeal 
by the of)|>usite parties in the house of jM»crs. 
The chief speakers amon|^ the torics were. Cla- 
rendon, Uochestcr, and Nottingham ; among 
the whigs, Halifax and Danby. The question 
was carried for a king by two voices only, fifty- 
one against forty-nine. All the prelates, except 
two, the bishops of London and Bristol, voted 
lor a regent. The primate, a disinterested but 
pusillanimous man, kept at a distance, both 
from the prince’s court and from parliament. 

The house of peers proceeded next to ex- 
ami ne piecemeal the vote sent up to them by 
l!flPibommoiis. They debated, Whether there 
were an original contract between king and 
people.^” and the affirmative was carried 
fifty-three , against forty-six ; a proof that the 
tones were already losing ground. The next 
question was, Whether king James had 
broken that original contract.’" and, after a 


slight opposition, the affirmative prevailed. 
The lords proceeded to take into consideration 
the word abdicated: and it was carried that 
deserted was more proper. The concluding 
question was, Whether king James, having 
broken the original contract and deserted the 
government, the throne was thereby vacant ?’* 
This question was debated with more heat and 
contention than any of the former; and.iipoii 
V diviron, the tories prevailed by eleven voices, 
and it was carried to omit tiie last arti( le, with 
regard to tlie vacancy of the throne. The vote 
was sent back to the commons with these 
ameiidiuciits. 

The earl of Danby bad entertained tlie pro- 
ject of bestowing the ciown solely upon the 
princess of Orange, and of admittii^ her as 
liereditary legal successor to king James ; pass- 
ing by the infant prince, as illegitimate or 
supposititious. His change of party in the 
last question gave the tories so considerable 
a majority in tlie number of voices. 

FREE CONFERENCES BETWIXT THE 
HOUSES. 

The commons still insisted on their own 
vote, and sent up rtsisons why the lords should 
depart from their anitnidnients. The lords 
were not convinced ; and it was necessary to 
have a free coiderenre, in order to settle this 
coutro%'ersy. Never surely was national debate 
more important, or managed by more able 
speakers ; yet is one surprised to find the 
topics insisted on by both sides so frivolous; 
more resembling the verbal disputes of the 
icbools, than the solid reasonings of statesmen 
and legislators. In public transactions of such 
consequence, the true motives which produce 
any measure are seldom avowed. 'Fhe whigs, 
now the ruling party, having united with thV 
tories, in order to bring about the revolution, 
had Ml iiiiich d<‘fcrciiee for their new allies as 
not to insist that th(' crown should be declared 
forfeited, on account of the kliig^ inal-admi- 
nistratiun : such a declaration, they thought, 
woulfl im]»ly too express a censure cV* the ohl 
tory principles, and too open a preference of 
their own. They agreed, therefore, to con- 
found together the king's abusing his power, 
and his withdrawing fnuti the kingdom; and 
th<*y called the whole an abdication : as if he 
had given a virtual, though not a verbal con- 
sent to dethroning himself. The tories took 
advantage of this obvious impropriety, which 
had been occasioned merely by the eom- 
plais.’ince or prudence of the whigs ; and they 
insisted upon the word desertion, as more sig- 
nificant and intelligible. It was retorted on 
them, that however that expression niigbt be 
justly applied to the king’s withdrawing him' 
self, it could not, with any propriety be ex- 
tended to his violation of the fundamental laws* 
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And thus both parlies, while they warped their I Hut it wa'^ impossible fur the public to re- 
principles from rcg^ard to their antaf^unists, and ’ main long in the present situation. The per- 
from prudential considerations, lost the praise severance, therefore, of the lower house obliged 
of consistence and uniformity. the lords. to comply; and, by the de'^ertion ot 

The managers for the lords next insisted, some peerslto the whig party, the vote of the 
tint even allowing the king's abuse of pijwer comuions, without any alteration, passed by 
to be equivalent tc.) an abdication, or, in other a majority of hfteeii in tlie upper house, and 
words, to a civil death, it could operate no received the sanction of every part of the le- 
otherwise than his veduntary resignation, or ;islature which then siihsis(ed. 


his natural death; and could only make way^ 
lor the next successor. It was a niaxTm of*i 
English law, that the throne was ntner vacant; 
but instantly, upon the demise of one king, was 
filled with his legal heir, who was entitled to all 
the authority of his predecessor. And however 
young or unfit for government the successor, 
however unfortunate in his situation, though 
he were eten a captive in the hands of public 
enemies; yet no just reason, tlicy tliougbt, 
could be assigned why, without any default of 
his own, he should lose a crown, to which, by 
birth, be was fully entitled. The managers fur 
the coininous iniglit have o))])oscd this reason- 
ing by many specious, and even solid argu- 
ments. They might have said, that the great 
security fur allegian(*c l)ciiig merely opinion, 
any scheme of settlciiiciit should U* adopted, 
in which it was most probable the people would 
.acquiesce and persevci c that though, upon the 
natural death of a kiii$ , whose adininislration 
had been agreeable to the laws*, many and 
great inconvenieiicies could be endured, rather 
than exclude his lineal successor; yet the case 
was not the same, when the fieople h.'id lieen 
obliged, hy their revolt, to dethrone a prince 
whose illegal inea'>uu*.s had, in every cireuni- 
slaiice, violated the constitution: that, in ihest^ 
cxtiaordiiiary revolutions, the govermuenl re-^ 
verted, in some degree, to its first principles, 
and the coniiuunity acfjuired a right of pro- 
vftling for the publie interests by expedients 
which, on other occasions, might be deemed 
violent and irregular: that the recent use of 
one extraordinary remedy ree<»nciled the peo- 
ple to the ))raetiei» of another, and more fami- 
liarised their minds to such licences, than if 
the govcji^iiiient had run on in its u^'Ual tenor: 
and thsfi king James, having carried abroad 
his son, as well as withdrawn bimseif, had given 
such just provocation to the kingdom,had vo- 
luntarily involved it in such difficulties, that 
the interests of his family were justly saeri- 
fieed to the publie settlement and tranquillity. 
Though these topics seem reasonable, they 
were entirely forborne by the wliig managers; 
both because they implied an aeknowledgment 
of the infant prince's legitimacy, which it was 
agreed to keep in obscurity, and because they 
contained too express a condemnation for tory 
principles. They were content to maiiitain the 
vote of the commons by shifts and evasions; 
and both sidis parted at last without coming 
to any agreenkent. 


it happens unluckily for those who maintain 
an original contract between the magistrate 
and people, that great revolutions of goveni- 
m'^nt,andnew settlements of civil constitutions, 
are commonly euiidueted*with such violence, 
tumult, and disorder, that the public voice 
can scarcely ever b^ hear#; and the opiiiidlis 
of the citiiicns are at that time less attemled 
to than even in tftie common course of admi- 
nistration. The presentnitraiisactioris in Eng» 
land, it iiiiift Ixj coiifessedj'^ir** a otigular ex- 
ception to this observation. The new ele|tioQS 
had b^en carried on with great tranquillity and 
freerlom : the prince had ordered the troops to 
depart from all the towns where the voters 
assembled: a tumultuary petition to the two 
houses having been promoted, he took care, 
though the petition wan cjileul.il4*d for his ad- 
vantage, eileciually to suppress it: he entered^ 
into no intrigues, either with the electors or 
the members: he kept himself in a total si- 
lence, as if he had bf‘en nowise coii(*e»*ned in 
these transactiuii^ : andf so far from forming 
cabals with the leauei^if parties, he tUsdained 
even to bestow caresses on those %\h5se assist- 
ance might be useful to him. This londuct 
was highly inerittirious, and discovered great 
moderation and inagnaniinity ; even though 
the prince unfortunately, thij|ugh the^w'l^ule 
course of his life, and on every occasion, was 
noted fbr an atfdress so cold, dry, and distant, 
that it was very difficult fof him, on account 
of any interest, to soften or fainiliarixc it. 

At length the inince deigned to break si- 
lence, and to express, though in a private 
mannt*r, the seiiUmeuts on the presefit situ- 
ation of affairs, called together Halifax, 
Shrewsbury, Danhy, and a few* more; and he 
told them, that having lijen invited *)ver to 
restore their liberty, be had engaged in this 
enterprise, and had at last happily effected bis 
purpose. That it belonged to ibe parliament, 
now chosen and assembled with 'freedom, to 
concert measures for tlie public settlement ; 
and he pretended not to inteppose in their ole- 
terminations. That he heard of several schemes 
proposed for establishing the government : 
some insisted on a regent; others were dcsi|pis 
of bestowing the crown on the princess : it was 
their concern alone to choose the plan of ad- 
ministration most agreeable or advantag<‘oiis 
to them. That if they judged it* piojcr to 
settle a regent, he bad no objeciioii: he only 
thought it incumbent on him to iiiforiii them. 
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that he was determined not to be the regent, 
nor ever to engage in a seheme which, he 
knew, would be exposed to such insuperable 
dlfhculties. That no man could have ajuster 
or deeper sense of the princess's £ierit than 
he was impressed with ; but he would rather 
remain a private person than enjoy a crown 
which must depend on the will or life of an- 
other. And that they must therefore make 
account, if they were inclined, to cither of ‘ 
these two plans of setUcnient, that it would be 
totally out of his power to iissist them in carry- 
ing it into execution ^ his affairs abroad were Xihj 
important to be abandoned fur so precarious a 
dignity, or even to allow him so much leisure 

would he requisif'e to introduce order into 
their disjointed government. * 

These views of the prince tyerc seconded hy 
t^he princess herself, \ ho, as she possessed many 
virtues, vr is a mo&t obsequious wi^e to a hus- 
band^ who, in the judgment of the generality 
of her sex, would have appeared so httlf ati* 
tractive and amiable. All considerations were 
neglected, when they came in com petition 
with what she deemed her duty to the prince. 
When Danl)y and others of her partisans wrote 
her an account of Ihei.- schemes and proceed- 
t^ngs,she expressed great displeasure; and even 
transmitted their letters to her husband, ah a 
sacrifice to conjugal fidelity. Tlx* princess 
Anne also concurred in the same plan for 
the public settlement^'^iicj 1%'ing promised an 
ample revenue, was content to be postponed 
in the sdccession to the crown. And as the 
title ofHier infant brother was, in the present 
establk;hment,*entirely ncglecieih she might, 
on the whole, deem herself, in point of interest, 
a gjf’ii^f.r thj| revolution. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE CROW*N. 

€ 

The chief *pa*‘tie.s, therefore, being agreed, 
the convention passed a hill, in which they 
settled the crown on the prince and princess 
of Orangt*, the sole administration to femain 
in the prince: the priiifess of Denmark to 
succeed after the death of the prince and 
princess of Orangey her posterity after those 
of the princess, but before those of the prince 
hy any other wife, I'lie convention annexed 
to this settlement of the crown a declaration 
of rigVits, wfiere all the points which had, of 
late years, been dis|>iited between the king 
and people, were, biialiy detcrniined ; and the 
powers of royal prerogative were more nar- 
rowly circumscribed and more exactly defined, 
in any former period of the English go- 
vernment. 


MANNERS, ARTS, AND SCIENCES. 

Thus have we seen, through the whole course 
of four reigns, a continual struggle maintained 
between the crown and the people: privilege 
and prerogative were ever at variance : and both 
parties, beside the present object of dispute, 
had many latent claims, which, on a favourable 
occasion, they produced against their adver- 
r^aries, Governments too steady and uniform, 
as they are seldom free, so are they, in the 
judgment of some, attended with another sensi- 
ble inconvCMiience : they abate the active powers 
of men; depress courage, invention, and ge- 
nius; and produce an universal Icttiargy in the 
people. Though tliis opinion may be just, the 
fluctuation and cimtcst, it must be allowed, of 
the English government were, during these 
reigns, much too vioUmt both for the repose 
and safety of the people. Foreign affairs, at 
that time, were either entirely neglected, or 
managed to pernicious purposes : and in the 
domestic admiiiictratiori there was felt a coii- 
tiimed fever, either secret or inaiiifcst; somc- 
tiiims the most furious convulsions and dis- 
orders. 'riu; revolution forms a new epoch in 
th<‘ constitution; and was priibably attended 
with consequences more advantageous to the 
people, than barely freeing tliern from an ex- 
ceptionable ac’ministratioii. Ily deciding many 
important questions in faioiir of liberty, and 
still more by that great precedent of depos- 
ing one king, and estaldishing a new family, it 
gave such an ascendant to popular principles, 
as has put the nature of tlie English consti- 
tution beyond all contrmersy. And it may 
jpstly be afhrmed, without any danger of ex- 
jaggeration, tb:it wc, in this island, have ever 
since enjoyed, if ind. the best system of go- 
vernment, at least the moH entire system of 
liberty, that ever was known amongst mankind. 

To decry with such violence, as is affected 
by some, the whole line of Stuart ; to main- 
tain, that tlif'ir adminkstratioii was otic conti- 
nued encroachment on the inconttstable rights 
of the people; is not giving due honour to (hat 
great event, which not only put a ||)^riod to 
their hereditary succession, but mad£ a new 
settlement of the whoh* constitution. The 
inconvcniencics suffered by the people under 
the two first reigns of that family (for in the 
main they were fortunate), proceeded in a 
great measure from the unavoidable situarioii 
of affairs ; and scarcely any tiling could have 
prevented those events, but such vigour of ge- 
nius in the sovereign, attended with such good 
fortune, as might have enabled him entirely to 
overpower the liberties of his people. While 
the parliaments, in those reigns, were taking 
advantage of the necessities of the prince^ and 
attempting every session to alioHsb, or circum- 
scribe, or define, some prerogative of the crown, 
and innovate in the usual tenor of government ^ 
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what could be expected, but that the prince 
would exert himself in defending, ap^ainfat such 
inveterate enemies, an autliorit^r which, during 
the most regular course of the former ETi»Iish 
government, had been exercised without dispute 
or controversy ? And though Charles 11. in 16‘72, 
may with reason be deemed the aggressor, nor 
is it possible to justify his conduct; yet were 
tlieresoine motives, surely, which c<juld engage 
a prince so soft and indolent, and at the s^mic 
time so judicious, to attempt such hazardous 
enterprises. He felt that public affairs had 
K .u hed a situat ion at which tlicy eouM not pos- 
hibly rcm.'iiii without some farther innovatitui. 
frcqueiifparlianients were become almost al>- 
solutcly necessary to the eonductiiig of public 
business; yyt these asgeuiblies were still, in the* 
judgment of the ro) alisls,mueh inferior in dig- 
nity to the hovereign, whom they seemed better 
calculated tocoiiusel than coutroul. 'I'lie crown 
St ill possessed eoiisiderahle ]M»wer of op|M)Sing 
pniliameiils; and had luit as yet aerpiiivd the 
iiie.aiis of ionueuciiig them, ihuiee a eoiitiiuial 
jealousy hetwern thesi* parts of the legislature; 
henee the iuelinatioii mutually to take advan- 
tage of each other’s ricce>siiics : hence the 
impossibility, under which the King lay, of 
liiiding ministers, who could at once lie ser- 
viceable and I'aitlifiil to him. If he billowed his 
own choice in appointing his servaTits, without 
regard to their p.uliamcntarv interest, a rc- 
frai'lorv session was iiistaiitiy to he cxpecleil : 
ii he chose them from among the Icadeis of 
popular asscmhlicR, they cither h»st their in- 
fluence with the people, by adhering to the 
crown, or they betrayed the I'rown, in order to 
preserve their indiu'iiec. N« ither Hanihilen, 
whom (diarlc'^ 1. w.-is willing* to gam at any 
price; nor Shilteshury, whom (.’hailcs II. after 
the popish plot, attem]»i«*d to engage in bis 
counsels, would reiiouuee their popularity for 
the precarioue, ;ind, as they esteemed it, d«*- 
ceitful favour of the prince. 'J’he root of their 
authority they still thought to he in the par- 
li.uncnt; and as the power of that assembly was 
not yet uneuntrolhihle, they .still resohed to 
augment though at the ex pence of the loyal 
prerogatives. 

It is no wonder (hat (liesc events haxe long, 
by the representations of f'uetion, been cx- 
I remely eloiided and obscured. No man has yet 
•tirispii, who lias paid an entire reganl to trutn, 
and has dared to expose her, without eovering 
or disguise, to the eyes of the prejudiced public. 
Even that party amongst us, which boasts of the 
highest regard to liberty, has not possessed suf- 
heient liberty of thought in this particular, nor 
has been able to deride impartially of their own 
tnerit, compared with that of their antagonists. 
More noble perhaps in their ends, and highly 
hencrtcial to mankind ; they must also be al- 
lowed to have often been less justifiable in tl 
f**»'an5, and in many of their enterprises to have 


paid more regard to political than to moral 
considerations. Obliged to court the favour of 
the populace, they found it necessary to comply 
with their rage and folly ; and had even, on 
many oeeasibns, by propagating ealumnie.s, and 
by promoting violence, served to infatuate, as 
well as corrupt that people, to whom they made 
a tender of liberty and j ust iet - Charles J . was 
a tyrant, a papist, and a contriver of the Irish 
^massacre : the* church of England was relapsing 
f.is! into idolatry; piiritanism was the only true 
religion, and the covenant the favourite object 
of lieavenly regard. Throi|gh these delusions, 
the party procceiled, and, what may seem won 
derful, still to the increase of law and liberty; 
till they reached the imposture of the popisn 
plot, a ficrton which exceeds the ordinary 
bounds of \iilg.\r crcihility. Hut however sin- 
gular th^sc exi'flts may afiflear, there is really 
iiotliing altogether new in any period ofmodern 
ii:3tory: and it is remarkable, that tribunf iaii 
afts, though sometimes useful in a fri'e con- 
stitution, have usually been such as men of 
prohily and honour could not bring themselves 
either to jiraetise or approve. 'I'he other fac- 
tion, which, since the revolution, has been 
obliged to cultivate pifi>u\arity, sometimes 
found it necessary to eirifdoy like .'irtifices. 

'i’he whig party, ft»r a course of near seventy 
years, has, almost without interrnpt'on, enjoyed 
tilt whole .'uithority of ‘^nernment; and no 
honours or ofVicef be obtamed hut by 

their oouuteiianci; and protection. Jlut this 
c\eiit, whi(‘h, in .some particulars, has been 
ad\antageou<* to the state, has |^o\cd destruc- 
ti\c to the truth of history, ami has estahfished 
many gross f.ihchoods, wlilth it is un.aceouiit- 
ahlc liow any civilized nation o^jld hav» em- 
braced with regiy*!! to its domestic occurrences. 
( ompositions the most dcspieahle, both lor style 
ami m-'^tfiT, have been extolled, and propa- 
gated, aod rt'Mfl; .as if they had frpialUd the 
most ceJchratcil remains of antiquity.*^ And 
forgetting th.it a ri'gard to liberty, tht^ugh a 
i.'uidahle passion, ougVit common ly to he subor- 
dinate 1«> a reverence^for »*?.tablished govern- 
ment, the prevailing faction has celebrated only 
the p.aitis.iiis of the iotmer, who pursued as 
their i^hjeet the perfei'lioii of civil society, and 
has extolled them at the expence of theiraiita- 
gonists, who maintaim*d those maxims that are 
essential to its very existeuee. Hut extremes of 
all kinds :ire to he avoided; and though no one 
will ever ple.ise either faction by mudern^e 
op»nio!\s, it IS there we are most likely to meet 
with tnilh and certainty. 

We .shall subjoin to this general view of 
English govormnent, some account of the state 
of tlie finances, arms, trade, manners, attSf 
between the restoration and revolution. 

The revimuc of Charles II. as settled by th« 
long parliament, was put upon a very bat; 
looting. It was too small, if thuy intended U 
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make him imle)iendent in the common course 
of his ad ini lustration : it was too hir^e, and 
settled during; too lori^ a period, if they n*- 
solved to keep him in entire dependenee. The 
great debts of the republic, which were thrown 
upon thatprince; the iitcessit\ of supplying the 
naval and military stores, which were entirel}' 
exnaiistcd;‘® that of repairing and furnishing 
his palaces: all these causcK involved the king 
in great difficulties iiiiniediately after his ns-' 
toralion; and the parliament was not suffi- 
ciently liberal in supplying him. Perhaps too 
he had contracted debts abroad ; aiuf his 
bounty to the distressed cavaliers, though it 
did not correspond eithty to their services or 
expectations, could not fail, in some degree, 
to exhaust his treasury. J'he extraordinary 
sums granted the king during thti first years, 
did iiotsu/iice forjh*eseexlraoru‘iy.ary fxpences; 
and the^ excise and customs, the only constant 
revkiiue, amounted not to nine hundred thou- 
Scand pounds a-year, and fell much short^of tfie 
ordinary burdens of govenimeut. 'I'he addition 
of hearth money in 166*2, and of other two 
branches in and 10*70, brought up the 

revenue to one million three hundred and 
fifty-eight thousand pounds, as we learn from 
lord Danhy’s account: but the same authority 
informs us, that the yearly expence of go- 
vernment was at that time one million three 
hundred eighty-sevt^i thousand seven hundred 
and seventy pouudsf^-* 'wfthout mentioning 
eonting^'iicies, wbicli are always considerable, 
even /inder the most prudent administration. 
Those brancVes of revenue, granted in 1 00,0 
and l670, expired in 1080, and were never re- 
newed by parliament: they were computed io* 
b*e flrtove tw\^ hundred thousand pounds a-- 
year. It musibe allowed, hevause .-isyrted by 
all contemporary authors of both parties, and 
even confessed by himself, that king (Jharlcs 
was sotnewFiaf profuse and negligent. Hut it 
is likewise certain, that a very rigid frugality 
was rrtpiisite to support the government uiulct 
such diflicullies. Jt is a familiar rule in all 
business, that eviry ifian should he paid in 
proportion to the trust reposed in him, and to 
the power which he enjoys ; and the nation 
soon found reason, from Charles's dangerous 
connexions with France, to repent their de- 
parture from that jirudential maxim. Indeed, 
could the parliaiiienls in the reign of Charles I. 
l^ave been induced to relinquish so far their 
old habits, as ‘to grant that prince the same 
revenue which was voted to his successor, or 
^d those in the reign of Charles 11. conferred 
mi him as large a revenue as was enjoyeil by 
his brother, all the disorders in both reigns 
might easily have been prevented, and proba- 
bly all reasonable concessions to liberty might 
peaceably have- been obtained from both mo- 
riarchs. But these assemblies, unacquainted 
with public 'business^ and often actuated by 


faction and fanaticism, could never be made 
sensible, but tiMi late and by fatal experience, 
of the incessant change of limes and situations. 
The French ambassador informs his court, that 
Charles was very well satisfied with his share 
of power, could the parliament have been 
indu(‘(*d to make him tolerably easy in his 
revenue.'* 

If we estimate the ordinary revenue of 
Charles II. at one million two hundred thou- 
sand pounds a-ycar during his whole reign, the 
whole computation will ratlicr exceed than fall 
below the true value. The convention-parlia- 
ment, after all the sume which they had granted 
the king towards the payment of did debts, 
threw, the last day of their meeting, a debt 
upon him amounting to one million seven 
hundred forty-three thousand two hundred and 
sixty-three pounds.*’ All the extraordinary 
sums which were afterwards voted him by 
parliament, amounted to eleven millions four 
hundred forty-three 1hou‘*and four hundred and 
seven poiimls ; which, divided by twenty-four, 
the number of years which that king reigned, 
make four hiiiuired seventy-six thousand eight 
hundred and eight pounds a-year. JJuring 
that time, he hail two violent wars to sustain 
with the Dutch; ami in 16**8, he made ex- 
pensive preparations for a war with France, 
111 the iir.st^Dutch war, both France and Den- 
mark were allies to the United Provinces, and 
the naval armaments in Knglaiul were verv 
grout : so that it is impossible he could bavti 
8«*crete(l any part, at lea'>t any considcralik 
part, of the sums which wore then voted him 
by jiarlianient. 

To those sums wc must add about one million 
two hundred thousand pounds, w hich had bet-i: 
detained front the haiikf^rs on shutting up tlx 
Kxchequer in 1672. The king paid six jiei 
cent, for this money during the rest of hi*! 
reign. It is remarkable, that no*^withstand- 
iiig this viidcnt breach of faith, the king, twt, 
yeais after, borrowed money at eight percent; 
the same rate of interest which he bad paid 
before that event. A proof that public 
credit, instead of being of so deiic.-Ap a iiatun 
as wo are apt to imagine, is, in reality, so hanly 
and I’obust, tb.at it is very difficult to destroy it. 

'J’lie revenue of J.'imes was raised by the par- 
liamerit to about one million eight hundred 
a*iid fifty thousand pounds;'® and his income, 
as duke of York, being added, made the wlioU 
aiiioiint to two milliuns a year; a sum well 
proportioned to the public nect^sitics, but cie 
joyed by liim in too iiidcpeiideiit a manner 
The national debt at the revolution amountet 
to one million fifty-four thousand nine huiidre< 
and twenty-five pounds. 

The militia fell much to decay duritkg thest 
two reigns, partly by the |M>licy of the king't 
who had entertained a diffidence of theii 
subjects, partly by that ill-judged law whid 
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limited the kind's power of mustering and 
arraying them. In the beginning, however, 
of Charles’s reign, the militia was still deemed 
formidable. De Wit having proposed to the 
Frerieh king an invasion of England during 
the first Dutch war, that monarch replied, 
that sucli an attempt would be entirely fruit- 
l<;ss, and would tend only to unite the English. 
In a few days, said he, after our landing, there 
will beififty thousand men at least upon 
Charles, in the beginning of his reign, had 
u pay near five thousand nuui, of guarfis and 
garrisons. At the end of his reign he aug- 
iieiitcd this number to near eight thousand, 
lames, on Monmouth's rebellion, had on foot 
ibout fifteen thousand men; and wlieti the 
Prince of (grange invaded Iiim, there were nc» 
ewer than thirty thousand regular troops in 
!:^nghiiid. 

The English navy, during the greater part 
)f C’harles’s reign, iiuid«‘ a considiM-ahle figun*, 
or number of ships, valour of the men, and 
'011(1 act of the conimati<l«‘rs. Even in 16*78, 
lie fleet consisted of eighly-three ships be- 
odes thirty, which were at that time on the 
docks. Ou the king’s restoration lie found 
inly sixty-three tessels of all sizes.‘^‘^ During 
he latter part of Charles’s reign, the navy fell 
•ouK what to decay, hy reason of the narrow ness 
)f the king’s revenue: hut James,* soon after 
tiis a<‘cessi()ii, restored it to its former power 
uul glory; and before he left the throne 
‘arried it miieli farther. 'I'he administration 
jf the admiralty under f*epys, is still ivgarded 
e> a model for order and economy. The fleet 
It the revolution consisted of one huiidnHl 
a-\enty-three vessels of all sizes ; and required 
hrty-lwu thousand seamen to man it.-‘ I'hat 
sing, when duke of York, had been the first 
nveiitor of sea-signals. '^I'he military genius, 
Innug these two rtMgns, had not totally decayed 
miong the young nobility. Jlorset, Mulgrave, 
llochesler, not to mention Ossory, served on 
la’ard the fleet, and wi-re present in the most 
lurious engagenumts against tiie Dutch. 

The eoinmerce and riches of England did 
never, ilur^ any period, increase so fast as 
from the r<.‘stor.atioii to the revolution. The 
f'vo J)uteh wars, hy disturbing the tradt? of 
lluit republic, promoted the navigation of this 
Island; and after Charles had made a .separate 
pi*ace with the State..s, his subjects enjoyed,’ 
unmolested, the trade of Europe. The only 
disturbance which they met witli, was from a 
fi*w Trench privateers who infested the channel; 
juid Charles interposed not in behalf of hissiih- 
ji'cts with suflicieiit spirit aud vigour. The 
recovery or conquest of New York and the 
erseys was a considerable aeeession to the 
strength aud security of the English colonies; 
and, together with the settlement of Fensyl- 
'ania and Carolina, which was effected during 
that reign, extended the English empire in 


America. The persecutions of the dissenters, 
or, more properly speaking, the restraints im- 
posed upon them, contributed to augment and 
|>eupie thes'e colonies. Dr. Davenaut affirms/'^* 
that the shipping of England mure than doubled 
during these twenty-eight years. Several new 
manufactures were established; in iron, brass, 
silk, hats, glass, paper, &c. One Brewer, 
leaving the Low Countries, when they were 
threatened with a French conquest, hruiight 
the art of dying woollen cloth into England, 
and by that improvement saved the nation 
greri^ sums of money. The iiierease of coinage 
during these two reigns w'as ten millions two 
hundred sixty-one tho^tsand jvounds. A boarc^ 
of trade was erected in 16‘70; and the earl of 
Sandwich was mad^ president. Charles revived 
and supported the eliarter of the East- India 
company ;• a i^e^surc whos^q^iliiy is Iw some 
thiuight doubtful : he granted a chart S to the 
Hudson's Bay company; a measure probXly 
liurtfiif. 

Wejearn from sir Josiah Cliild,®^ that in 16*88 
there were on the ’Change more men worth 
ten thousand pounds than there were in lb‘50 
worth a thousand ; that ^ve hundred pounds 
with a daughter was, in the latter period, 
deemed a larger portion than two thousand in 
the former; that gentlewomen, in those earlier 
times, thought themselves well clothi'd in a 
serge gown, which a chambermaid would, in 
16*88, be ashamed f!h be in; and that, be 
sides the great increase of rich clothes# plate, 
jtuvels, and household furnitiiic, coaches^erc 
ill that lime augmented a hutidind fold. 

The duke of Bii('kingh:im inir(»duced from 
^"eniee the manufacture of glass and crystal 
mto England. Prince Rupert w4fs also ai^n* 
coiirager^of use fid arts and iiiarnifaetinKfS : he 
himself was the inventor of elelunj?. ^ 

The til-si: law for erecting turiyvikcs was 
passed in I6()2: the places of tYie turnpikes 
were W.adcsmill, Caxton, and Stilton : hut the 
general mill great improvement of higli^va}.s 
took not place till the reign of George 11. 

Ill 16*(i.{, was passed ftie first law for allow- 
ing the exportation of foreign coin and btiHioii. 

In 16*67 was i'(»iiclu(lcd the first American 
treaty between England and Spain : this tre ity 
w:ts made more gener.-il and complete in 167U. 
The two states ihcn retioiiiiceil aU right of 
trading with each others colonies; aud the 
title of England was acknowledged to all thq 
tcrriturics i:i America, of which* she was then 
possessed. 

The French king, alxmt the beginning oj 
Charles’s reign, laid some iinpositunis on Eng- 
lish commodities: aud the English, partly dis 
pleased with this innovation, partly moved hy 
their animosity against France, retaliated, hy 
laying such restraints on the commerce with 
that kingdom as amounted almost to a pro- 
hibition. They formed calculations, by which 
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they persuaded llieiuselves that they were losers 
a million and a half, or near two niiilions a- 
year, bv the French trade. But iwi jyood effects 
were found to result from these restraiiits; and 
in kins James’s rcig-ii they weroll:akeu olf by 
parliament. 

Lord C’larendon tells us, that, in 10‘G5, when 
money, in consei|uenec of a treaty, was to be 
remitted to the bishop of Munster, it was 
found, that the whole trade of Kiiji^land C 011 I 4 , 
not supply above a thousand pounds a- month* 
to Frankfort and Cologne, nor aliove twenty 
thousand pounds i^-month to Hamburgh - t|fiese 
sums appear surprisingly small.^"* 

At the same lime that the boroughs of Eng- 
‘'land were deprivLl of fueir privileges, a like 
attempt was made on t he colonies.* King James 
recalled the charters, h> \Uiich their hherties 
were securcil; and he sent ovn* governors in- 
vested twith absolute power. ^I'he arbitrary 
pi'Jociples of that monarch appear in every 
part of his administration. < • 

ThVi people during these two reigns, were, 
in a great measure, ciinal of that wild fanati- 
cism, by which they had formerly b«‘en so much 
.'igitated. Whatever new vices they might ac- 
cpiire, it may be iptjatiuned, whether, by this 
change, they v\epe, in the main, tmu’h losers in 
point of morals. By the example of Charles II. 
and the cavaliers, lieeiitiimsncss and de- 
bauchery hccaiiu' prevalent in Ihe nation. 
The pleasures of xhM* table ^'ere much jmrsued. 
I.ove was treated more as an appetite than a 
passiofi. Tlie one sex hegau to abate of tin* 
iiatir»iial eharaetcr of elj.’istily, without being 
ahU to inspire the other vnth flcntimcni or 
delicacy. ^ 

t. I'lie abuses in tin former :ige, aiding froin 
over-strained pretensions to piety, h.id nimdi 
propagated the spirit of irreVigioii ; it id many 
of the ingeni ifls men of this period lie undci 
the impi]t*itV>n of di'i^m. Besides wits and 
scholars by profession, Shafteshuiy, Halifax, 
Biiekiiigham, Mulgrave, Sunderland, F.sacx, 
Roefiester, Sidney, Temple, arc supposed to 
have atlopted these pryieipies. 

The sami* fieiions whieli formf‘rly distracted 
the nation, were revived, and cxerteil them- 
selves in the most ungenertms and nnmanly 
ejjtei prises against each other. King L'harles 
being in his whole deportment a model of 
easy and "gentleman-like behaviour, improved 
the politeness of the nation; as imieh as fac- 
tion, which of all things is most destructive to 
th.at virtue, could possibly permit. His cour- 
tiers were long distinguishable in England by 
qj^heir obliging and agreeable manners. 

Till the revolution, the liberty of ihe pres« 
MS very impcrf(‘ctly enjoyed in England, and 
during a very short period. The star-ehamher, 
while that court subsisted, put elTectual re- 
straints upon f)riiiting. On the suppression of 
that tribunal in 1641, the long parliament, 


after their rupture with the king, assumed the 
same power with regard to the licensing of 
books; and this authority was continued 
during all the period of the republic aiid 
protect orship.'^'* 'I'wo years after the re*5tora- 
tioii, an act was past reviving the republican 
ordinances. This act expired in 1079; hut 
was revived in the first of king James. The 
lilx'rty of the press did not even eommeiu'c 
with the revolution. It was not till 1(^4 that 
the restraints were taken otf; to the great 
displeasure of the king and his ministers, 
who, seeing no where, in any government, 
during present or past ages, any example of 
such unlimited freedom, doubted inuch of its 
salutary effects, and probably thought, that 
no hooks or writings would ever so much im- 
prove the general understanding of nuui, as to 
render it safe to intrust them with an iiidub 
geiiee so easily abused. 

Ill Ui77, the old law for burning hert’tics 
was repealed; a prudent measure, while the 
ii:ition was in cuiitinual dread of the return of 
popery. 

Amidst the thick cloud of bigotry and igno- 
rance which overspread the nation, during the 
coniinon-we.alth and proteeloi ship, there were 
a few sedate philosophers, who, in the retire- 
iiieiil of Oxfoid, cultivated their reason, and 
established,, coiifereiiees for the mutual com- 
intJiiiealiou of their discoveries in physics and 
geoiiieirv. Wilkins, a clergy man, who had 
married Cromwefs sister, and was afterwards 
bi-hop of Chester, )>roinoted these pliilosc^phi- 
eal eoiiv ersatitui'J. Immediately alter the re- 
stoiMtiuii, these men prot'ured a patent, and 
having enlarged their numher, w« re denomi- 
nated the fint/ai SWit’ii/. But this patent vva- all 
they obtained from 1 be king. Though (diai Icj. 
vv.'is a lover of the seieiiees, particularly elieiuis- 
try ami mechanics; he animated them hy<tliis 
example alone, not by his bounty. His eiav 
ing courtiers and mistresses, by v.luim be wa- 
perpetualiy surrounded, engrossed all his 'A- 
pence, and loft him neither money nor atten- 
tion h>r literary merit. His coiitempurarv, 
Lewis, whe fell short of the king’s genius ami 
kiiuwledgf in this particular, niii^V exeeeilcd 
hiiti ill liberality. Besides pensions roiiferniil 
on learned men throughout all Eurojic, his 
ar.-uleiu'es were directed by rules, and sup- 
ported by salaries: a genero.sity which d<'C' 
great honour to his memory; and, in the vu"^ 
of all the ingenious part of iiiankind, will la* 
esteemed an atonement for many of the errors 
of his reign. We may be surprised, that thi*? 
example should not he more followed by 
princes ; since it is certain that that bounty, 
so extensive, so beiiefieial, and so much eele- 
brated, cost not this nioiiarch so great a sum 
as is often conferred on one useless overgrown 
favourite or courtier. 

But though the rreneh academy of sciences 
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WAS directod, eiicouraoed, and supported by the 
sovereig^n, there arose in England some men of 
superior genius who were more than sufficient 
to east the balancci and who drew on them- 
selves and on their native country the re- 
gard and attention of Europe. Besides Wil- 
kins, Wren, Wallis, eminent mathematicians; 
Hooke, an accurate observer by microscopes; 
and Sydenham, the restorer of true physic; 
there flt>urished during this period a Boyle and 
:i Newton; men who trod with cautious, *iiid 
therefore the more secure stejis, the only road 
which leads to true philosopliy. 

Boyle improved on the pneumatic engine in- 
vented by Ouo Giicrieke, anti was tluTchy 
enabled to make sever.il now and ciirious ex- 
periments on the air, as well as on other bo- 
dies: liLS chemistry is innch .admired by those 
who are aec|uainted with that art: his hydro- 
statics contain a greater mixture of reasoning 
and invention with experiment than any other 
of his works; hut his reasoning is .'itill remote 
from that li())diie.ss and teinerit^ which had led 
astray so many philosophers. Bo\le was a 
gicat partisan of the nierli.vnical philosophy; a 
llicory which, by tiiscotcring loine of the se- 
crets of nature, and allowing ns to unagim^thc 
lost, is so agr<‘eahle to the natural vanity aiul 
curiosity of nun. lit died in 1<)!M, aged (ir>. 

fn Newton this island niav ho.\st of li.iving 
piotlnccd the greatest ami r.ircsi gimius that 
ever rose for the ornanu nt and instruction of 
tliespe< ies. (aiutious in .idmittiiig no priuciph's 
but such as were founded on expt rinient ; hut 
resolute to ad<ipl ever)' such priiK'iple, however 
new or unusual : from modesty, ignorant of his 
supericrity ahov'c the rest of mankind; and 
thence, less carefu! to accommodate his reason- 
ings to common apprehensions: more anxious 
to merit than acquire fame ; ho was, from these 
eai^es, long unknown to the world; hut hU 
reputation at last broke out with a lustre, 
which scarcely any writer, during his own life- 
time, had ever before attained. While New- 
ton seemed to draw otf the veil from some of 
the mysteries of nature, he showed at the same 
time the imperfections of the niechiiiiical phi- 
losophy; iifid thereby restored her ultimate se- 
tvets to that obscurity in which they ever did 
and ever will remain, lie died in 1727, aged 85. 

This ago was far from bidiigso favourable to 
polite literature as to the sciences. Charles, 
•'though fond of wit, though possessed himself 
of a considerable share of it, though his taste 
in conversation seems to have been sound and 
jnst, served rather to corrupt than improve 
the poetry and eloquence of bis time. When 
the theatres were opened at the restoration, 
«nd freedom was again given to pleasantry 
and ingenuity; men, after so long an absti- 
nence,* fed on these delicacies with less taste 
than avidity, and the coarsest and roost irregu- 
lar species of wit was received by the court as 


well HS l>y the people. The productions repre 
setited at that lime on the stage, were such 
iiionsters of extravagance and folly; so utterly 
destitute of all reason or even common sense ; 
that they w^uld be the disgrace of English 
literature, had not the nation inadeaiouenieiit 
for it.*) former admiration of them, by the total 
oblivion to which they are now condemned. 
The duke of Biickingliam's Rehearsal, which 
exposed these wild profluctions, seems to be a 
^liece of ridicule carried to excess; yet in rea- 
lily the copy se-ireely ecpials s<imc of the absiir 
ditics which we nwet with in the originals.®® 
'i’ftis sevtM-e satire, togi tfter with the gooa 
sense of the nalioii, corrected, after some time, 
the exlravag.iiu les ot Mie fa^'^ionable wit ; but* 
the pnaluctivns of literature still w'aiited much 
of th.it cuiTcctiiess and delicwy which we so 
innch admire in^he aneientj^ and in the French 
writers, t^eir judicious iinit.iSors, It^as in- 
deed, during this period eliielly, that (hat |a- 
titin le^t the English behind them in the pro- 
ductions of poetry, elocpieiicc, history, and 
other •branches of polite letters; and acquired 
a superiority, wldcli the elVorts of English 
writers during the subsequent age, did more 
siiccesshiUy contest with^hem. The arts and 
scieiu'os were imported from Italy into this 
i^l•uld as early as into France; and made at 
first more sensi!>!c advances. SpcMicer, Slrake- 
speare. Bacon, donson, were supeiior to their 
coteiiiporarii s, who noup».hcd in lli.it king- 
dom. Alillon, W ane?, l$i&nlMiii, Cow by, Har- 
vey, were at least eipial t() their entempo- 
raries. 'Fhe reign of Charles 11. which ^ome 
preposterously represent as our /Vigiistan^age, 
retarded the progress of polite liieratnre in this 
^island; and it was then hiund, that the iinmea- 
'suiMble licentiousness, indulgitJ^or rathe? aji- 
plaudcd#:vt court fwa-* more dcstPm;ti^i^^o the 
refined arj:s, than even the •TiouseiJi^/ . 

and enthusiasm of the preceding pgriod. 

Most of the celebrated writers of this age 
reiinaiii monuments of genius, perverted by in- 
decency .and had taste; and none morcitlhau 
Diyden, both by reason of the gri'afncss of his 
talents, and the gross .?hu-e which he made of 
tilt ni. His plays, exetpting a few si-L-nes, are 
utterly disfigured by vice or folly, i»r both. 
His translations appear too much the offspring 
of haste and hunger : t veu his fables are ill- 
chosen tales, conveyed in an incorrect, though 
spirited versification. Yet, amidst this great 
number of lo«>st‘ productions, the refuse of oi^t 
language, there are found smiih small piecty, 
his Ode to St. Cecilia, the greater part of ab- 
salom and Achitophel, and a few more, whi^ 
discover so great genius, such richness of <T- 
pression, such pomp and variety of numbers, 
that they leave us equally full of regret ami 
indignation, on account of the inferjority, or 
rather great absurdity of his .other writings. 
He died in 1701, aged 69 . 
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The very Hame of Roebegter is ufleusive to 
modest ears ; yet does bis poetry discover such 
energy of style and such poignancy of satire, as 
give ground to imagine M'hat so fine a genius, 
had he fallen in a more happy ^ge, and bad 
followed better models, was capable of pro- 
ducing. The anf'ient satirists often used great 
liberties in their expressions ; but their freedom 
no more resembles the licentiousness of Ro- 
chester, than the nakedness of an Indian does 
that of a common prostitute;. *' 

Wycherley, was ainbitioiis «)f the reputation 
of wit and libertinism \ and be attained it : he 
WHS probably capiole of reaching tlie failie of 
true comedy, and instructive ritlieule. Otway 
‘.had a genius fint'ly tufueil to the pathetic; 
but he neither observes slri<'tly, the rules of 
the drama, nor the rules, rtill more essentia), 
of propriety and decorum. R^one single pieee, 
the du|',e of Ru«kingham did hur.h gi*w‘at serviee 
to.Jhis age, and honour to himself. The earls 
or Mulgrave, Dorset, and Roscommon^ wivte 
in a good taste, but their productions are either 
feeble or careless. The mar(|uis of 1-jlaIifax 
discovers a refined genius; and nothing but 
leisure and an inferior station seems wanting 
to have procured hiin emineiiee in literature. 

Of all the considerable writers of this .age, 
sir WillianiTemple is almost the only one that 
kept himself altogether unpolluted hv that in- 
undation of vice and licentiousness which over- 
whelmed the natioi^. The style of this aul hor, 
though extremely n»^igf.*nt, and even infected 
with ftreign idioms, is agreeable and interest- 
ing. I'hat mixture of vanity wliieh appears in 
his works is father a recommendation to them. 
By means of it, we enter into a(‘quaiiitaiice 
with the character of the author, full of honoui* 
ancfoumaiiif^ ; and fancy that wc arc engaged, 
not in/. he perusal of a booJ^:, but iip, eonver- 
euiion wifh a^'ompaniuii. He died in lb'98, 
aged 70. ^ 

Though Hudibras was published, and pro- 


bably composed, during the reign of Charles 11. 
Butler mayjustly, as well as Milton, be thought 
to belong to the foregoing period. No compo- 
sition abounds Sf> much as Hudibras in .strokes 
of just and inimitable wit; yet there are many 
performances which give as great or greater 
entertainment ou the whole perusal. The allu- 
sions in Butler are often dark and far-fetched; 
and though scarcely any author was ever abl»* 
to express bis thoughts in so few words, he 
ofrt*n c'm ploys too many thoughts on one sub- 
ject, and thereby becomes prolix after an un- 
usual manner. It is surprising how much eru- 
dition Butler has introduced with so good a 
grace into a work of pleasantry and litiinour: 
Hudibras is peihapsoncof the most learned 
compositions that is to he found in any lan- 
guage. The advantage which the roxal can^'C 
received from this poem, in exposing tin* fa- 
naticism and falsi* pret<*iisions of the former 
parliamentary party, was prodigious, '‘rhe king 
himself had so good a taste, as to be highly 
pleased with the merit of the work, and had 
even got a great fiart of it by hcai t : yet was 
he either so eareless in his temper, or .so little 
endowed with the virtue of liberality, or, morr 
properly speaking, of gratitude, that he al- 
lowed the author, a man of virtue and probity, 
to live in obscurity, and die in want.'*" Drydi'ii 
is an instance of a iicglig<*uce of the same kind, 
lln Absalum sensibly <*ontrihn(ed to the victorj 
which theturies obtained over the whigs, aftei 
the exclusion of parli.aments : yet could not 
this m< rit, aiiled by his great genius, procure 
him aiu'stahlishment which might exempt him 
ftom the necessity of w riling for bread. ( )t way, 
though a professed royalist, could not even 
procure bread by his writings; and he had 1 1 a 
singular fate of dying literally of hunger. These 
incidents throw a great stain on the memoi> 
of Charles, who had diseeriuiieiit, loved ge»ji«s, 
was liberal o** money, but attained not tin 
praise of true generosity. 
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Note A, /?. 7. 

B y Murcltjn’s state* papers, published after 
tbo* writinjj of this bi‘>tory, it upp(*ars, 
that HU ajjreeuieut had bccu made between 
Klizabc‘tli (Mul the rei^ent fertile deliveriiijj; up 
of Mary to him. The (pieeii afterwards sent 
down Killij*rew to the earl of Marre when re- 
fl^eiit, olfiTiiij^ to ]jut Mary into his hands. 
Kdifertw wa*, instructed to take pjod seeurity 
from the rci^ent, that the queen should be tried 
h>r her crimes, and tliat tin sentence should he 
executed upon her. Jt appeals that Marre re- 
jected the olfer, because we liear no more of it. 

Note B, ibid* 

Sir James Mflvil, p. 1()H, ascribes to 
Kh/abeth a positi\e design of aiuniatm^ the 
Scotch factions a«ainst each other; but his 
evidence is loo inconsiderable to counter- 
balance many other authorities, and is, in- 
deed, contrary to her subsequent eonduet, as 
well as her int( re.st, aud the necessity of her 
situation. It was plainly her interest that the 
king’s party should prevad, aud nothing could 
have engaged her to stop their progress, or 
even forbear openly assisting them, hut her in- 
leidiioii of still amusing the queen of Scots, 
by the hopes of being peac’cably restored to 
her throne. See farther, Strype, vuL ik Ap- 
pend. p. 20. 

Note C, p* 33. 

That queen’s negotiations for marrying 
the duke of Anjou were not feigned nor poll ti- 
appears clearly from many circumstances ; 
particularly from a passage in Dr. Forbes’s 
manuscript collections, at present in the pos- 
‘Bession of lord Royston. She there enjoins 
Walsinghani, before he opens the treaty, to 
«?xainine the ]A‘i*son of the duke ; and as that 
prince had lately recovered from the small- 
pox, she desires lusr ambassador to consider, 
tvbether he yet retained so much of his gootl 
looks, as that a woman could fix her affections 
him. Had slie not been iu earnest, and 
l»Hd slin only meant to amuse the public, or 
the court of FraiK'e, this circumstance was of 
•io moment. 


g Ntdc D, /^.^ 40 . 

D’fcwES, p. The puritanical sect had 
indeed gone so far, 4iat a Jiook of diseiplin#'. 
was secret ly^suhserihHl by above five hundred 
clcrgyuien ; and t^e presbyterian government 
thereby established in the midst of the church, 
uotwithsbind^ig the rigoin^ottbe prelates and 
of the high eornmission. So impossible b. it 
by penal blalutes, howe\er severe, to suppress 
all reSgious innovation. See Neal’s Hjst. of 
the IJuriians, vol. i. p. 48 J. Strype’s Life of 
Whitgift, p, 2[)l. 

Note E, j?. 41. 

This year the earl of Northumberland, 
brother to the earl beheaded some* years before, 
had been engaged in a conspiracy with lord 
Pdget for the deliverance qf the queen of Scots, 
lie was thrown iTitr* Tower; and being 
roiiscioiLs that his guilt eoulil be pniv-sd upon 
him, at least that sentence would infallibly be 
pronounced against him, he freerl himself from 
farther prosecution by a voluntary death! He 
shot himself in the breast with a pistol. Alxiut 
•the same time the carl of Arunucl, son oT tfie 
uiifortu^jate dut^e of Norfolk, havuj^^jtered 
into some exceptionable 
ing on tl!e uiihajipy fate which lis^ltteuded 
his family, endeavoured to de]iart secretly be- 
yoini sea, but was discovered and thrown into 
the Tow^r. J n 1 587> this nobleman was brought 
to his trial for high treason ; chiefly because 
he had dropped some Expressions of affliction 
to the Spaniards, and had affirmed that he 
would have masses said for the success of the 
Armaiia. His peers found him guilty of trea- 
son: this severe sentence was uot executed; 
but Arundel never recovered his liberty. He 
diiHl a prisoner in 1535. He carried his re- 
ligious austerilies so far, that they were be- 
lieved the immediate cause of Ills death. 

Note F, p* 47. 

Mart’s extreme animosity against Elizabeth 
may easily he conceived, aud it broke out about 
this time in an incident which may appear 
curious. While the former queen was kept 
in custody by the earl of Shrewsbury, she lived 
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iliiring a long lime in great iuliinacy with the 
countess ; but that lady entertaining a jealousy 
of an amour between her and Uie earl, thi'ir 
friendship was eoinertcil into enmity; and 
Mary tot)k a method of revenge, ^ hieh at once 
gratified her spite against the ^'oiintess and 
that against Elizabeth. She wrote to the 
queen, informing her of all the malicious 
scandalous stories which, she said, the countess 
of Shrewsbury bad reported of her : that Kiiza> 
beth had given a promise of marriage to af 
certain person, whom she afterwards often ad- 
mitted to her bed* that she batl heem eipially 
indulgent to Siiiiier the French agent, and to 
the d'uke of Anjou ; that Hatton was aUo one 
♦V)f her paramours# who Wcisevt n di>.gusted with 
her excessive love and fondness:, that though 
she was, on other oecasions, avaricMous to the 
last degree, as w^U as ungri'leful, and kind 
to veryiPcw, she Spared noex])enfe in*grati lying 
he^ amorous passions . tlnvt notwitlittaiifliiig 
ner licentious amours, she was not inj^le like 
oths^r^women ; and all thr»se who courted her 
marriage would in tju; end he disap^iLKUted : 
that she was so conceited of her beauty, to 
swallow the most extiavagant flattery from 
her euurtiers, who rould not, on these occa- 
sions, fiirbear even sneering at her lor her h»lly : 
that it was usual for them to tell her, that 
the hi-itre of herheauty «la//led ihein like that 
of the sun, and the\ could not behold it with 
a fixed eye: she a<Med, tli^t the eountess had 
said, that Mary’s hesl' policy would he to en- 
gage h??r son to make love to the (|ueen ; nor 
was •clierc any danger that such a proposal 
wuukl he takVn for mockery ; so ridiculous was 
the opinion whir h she had entertained of her 
vwi^ charms^ Sh«i pretended that the countess 
had r^resented her as no less odioiu in her 
te«*T», profligate in Ifhr inan#'ers, and 

a1>suf6'J^*'^h(vr^€mity : that she had so healeii 
a youii^ iloman of the name of Scudamore, 
as to break that lady's finger; and in order to 
cover over the matter, it wois pretended that 
the accident had proccejtd from the fail of 
a candlestick : that sljf had cut another across 
the hand with a knife, who had been soiuifor- 
t unate as to ofl'end her. Mary added, that the 
eountess had informed her, that Elizabeth had 
sulMirned RoUtone to {U'ctend frieiidshifi to her, 
in order to debauch her, and thereby throw 
infamy on her rival. See Mur Jen’s State 
Papers, p, 558 — ^I'his imprudent and malicious 
better was written a very little before tfie de- 
tection of Mary's conspiracy ; and contributed, 
no doubt, to render the proceedings against 
lll^r the more rigorous.— How far all these im- 
putations against Elizabeth can be credited 
may perhaps appear doubtful; but her extreme 
fondness for Leicester, Hatton, and Essex, not 
to mention Mountjoy and others, with the 
eilrimis passages between her and admiral 
Seymour, contlaincd in Haynes, render her 


chastity veiy much to be suspected. Her self, 
conceit with regard to beauty, we know from 
other undoubted authority to have been ex- 
travagant. Even when she was a very old 
woman, she allowed her courtiers to flattei 
her with regard to her excetlant beauties 
Birch, vol. ii. p. 442, 443. — Her passionate 
temiper may also be proved from many lively 
instances; and it was not unusual with her 
to beat her maids of honour. See the Sidney 
PajVTS, vol. ii. p. 38. — The blow' she gave tu 
E.ssex before the pi ivy-council is another in- 
stance. Tliere remains in the Museum a lettei 
of the earl of Huntingdon's, in which he com- 
plains grievously of the (|ueeu's pitching hi« 
wife very sorely, on account of some quarrel 
between them. Had this prinec^s been horn 
in a private station, she would iio*t have hecu 
very amiable : but her absolute authority, at 
tint same time that it gMve an uneontrolliij;; 
swing to her violent pa^-sions, enabled her t«i 
eomjiensate her infirmilics by many great and 
signal virtues. 

A'ote (i, p. 51. 

(.'amoks, p .52.>. This evidence was that ol 
Curb*, her sec*retarv, whom she allowed to bt 
a very honest m.'tii ; and who, a.s well as \.ui, 
had given proofs i>r his integrity, by keeping so 
long such iinpurtant secrets, from whose dis- 
covery he could have reaped the greatest profit 
Mary, after all, thought that she had so littk 
reason to eomjdain of Curie's evidence, that 
.she took (MH* to liavc him paid a considerabk 
sum by her will, whiidi she wrote tlie day be- 
fore her death. (buxlrill, vol. i. p. 41J — \e 
ther did she forget Nail, though less satislied 
in other respects with his conduct. Id. ibid. 

Note H, ibid. ^ 

The detail of this coiispiraey is co be foiirwl 
ill a letter of Ibc queen of Scots to Charles 
l*aget, her great confidant. This letter r 
dated the 20th of May 1580', and is contained 
ill Ur. Forbes's iiiannscript collections, at pre> 
sent in the possession of lord Ko^'oii. It is 
a copy attc.sted by Curie, Mary's secretaini 
and indorsed by lord Burleigh. What provt^ 
it.s authenticity beyond question is, that w€ 
find in Murden's collection, p. 516, that Mary 
.actually wrote that very day a letter to Charle* 
Paget and farther she mentions in the ma- 
nuscript letter, a letter of Charles Paget's ol 
the lOtli of April; now we find by Murdenj 
p. 506, that Charles Paget did actually write 
her a letter of that date. 

This violence of spirit is very consistent 
Mary’*s character. Her maternal affection 
was too weak to oppose the gratificatiob of hei 
passions, particularly her pride, her ambitioni 
and her bigotry. Her son, having made seivif 
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fruitless attempts to associate her with him in 
the title, and having found the scheme im- 
practicable, on account of the prejudices of his 
protestant subjects, at last desisted from that 
desig:n, and entered into an alliance with 
England, without comprehending his mother. 
She was in such a rage at this undutiful be- 
haviour, as she imagined it, that she wrote to 
queen Elizabeth, that she no longer cared what 
became of him or herself in the world the 
greatest satisfaction she could have before her 
rleath was, to see him and all his adherents 
become a signal example of tyranny, ingrati- 
tude, and impiety, and undergo the vengeance 
of God for their wickedness. She would find 
in Christendom other heirs, and doubted not 
to put her inheritance in such hands as would 
retain the hrrnest hold of it. She cared not, 
aftei’ taking this revenge, what became of 
her body; the quickest death would then be 
tho most agreeable to her. And she assured her 
that, if he persevered, she would disown him 
for her son, and would give him her nmlcdic- 
fion, would disinherit him, as well of his pre- 
sent possessions as of all he could expect by 
her ; abandoning him not only to her subjects 
to treat him as they had done her, Imt to all 
strangers to subdue and conquer him. It was 
in vain to employ menaces against her; the 
f>‘ar of death or other misfortune would never 
induct* her to make one step, or pronounce 
one sj liable beyond what she hail determined: 
she would rather perish with honour, in main- 
taining the dignity to whieli God had raUed 
her, than degrade hciself by the least pusil- 
laiiimity, or act wliat wjis unworthy of her 
station and of ht'r i^ee. Murden, p. 5(»6’, 567. 

«lauies said to Courcelles, the Freueh am- 
bassador, that he had seen a letter under her 
own hand, in which she threatened to dis- 
inlferit him, and said that he might betake 
him to the lordship of Darnley ; for that was 
all he had by his father. Cottrrel/fs Letter, 
a MS. of Dr. Carnnhell’s. Inhere is in Jebb, 
vol. ii. p. 5m, a letter of hers, where she 
throws out the same menace against him. 

We hnd^thi^ scheme of seizing the king of 
Scots, and delivering him into the bauds of 
tne pope or the king of Spain, proposed by 
Morgan to Mary. See Murden, p. 525, — A 
mother must be very violent to whom one 
,.would dan; to make such a proposal ; but if. 
seems she assented to it. \^^as not such a 
woman very capable of murdering her hus- 
band, who had so grievously offended lier ? 

Note I, p, 52. 

The volume of State Papers, collected by 
Murdep, prove beyond controversy, that Mary 
'vas long in close correspondence with Ba* 
bington, p. 513. 516. 532, S33. She entertained 
a like correspondence with Ballard, Morgan, 
VoL. IL 
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and Charles Paget, and laid a scheme with 
them fur an insurrection, and for the invasion 
of England by Spain, p. 528. 531. The same 
papers show, that there had been a discon- 
tinuance of ^abington*5 correspondence, agree- 
ably to Camden's narration. See Slate Papers 
p. 513, where Morgan recommends it to queen 
Mary to renew her correspondence with Ba- 
bington. These circumstances prove, that no 
, weight can be laid on Mary's denial of guilt, 
and that her correspondence with Babington 
contained particulars which could not be 
avo^wed. ^ 

NoteK, ibid. 

There a*e three suppositions by which the 
letter to Babingtoh may be accounted for with- 
out allowing Ciary’s coiicjirPence in the con- 
.spiracy for asb'assinating Elizfil>etb. "S^he first 
is, that w'hich she seems herself to have "tm- 
Lracc^^, that her seertttaries had received Ba- 
hingtoirs letter, and had, without any trea- 
cherous intention, ventured of themselves to 
answer it, and had never communicated the 
matter to her : but it it utterly improbable, 
if not impossible, that .t princess of so much 
sense ancl .spirit should, in an affair of that 
importance, be so treated by her servants who 
lived in the house with her, and who had 
ever}’ moment an opportunity of communicat- 
ing the secret to failed, 

they must expect to sti^r the severest i>unish- 
nient from the court of England ; ir it suc- 
ceeded, the lightest piiiiisliitient whicA they 
could hope for from their own mistress, must 
be disgrace on account of tlieir temerity. 
Not to mention, that Mary’s cq^currenc^wms 
in some degree requisite for effectim the de- 
sign of'^er escape; it was propo^ 
tack ber«guards while she u 

hunting: she must therefore oondeivthe time 
and place with the conspirators. The second 
supposition is, tha^these two secretaries^ were 
previously traitors; and being gained by’Wal- 
siiighain, had made su^h a reply in their mis- 
tresses cipher as might involve her in the guilt 
of the conspiracy. But these two men had 
lived long with the queen of Scots, bad been 
entirely trusted by her, and had never fallen 
under suspicion either with her or her parti- 
sans. Camden informs us, that Curie after- 
wards claimed a reward from 'Walsingham on 
prf;tenco of some promise ; but Walsinghad' 
told him that he owed him no reward, aa« 
that he had made no discoveries on his exa 
miiiation, which were not known with 
tainty from other quarters. The third suppo- 
sition is, that neither the queen nor the twe 
secretaries, Nan and Curie, ever saw Babing 
ton's letter, or made any answer ; *but thai 
Walsingham having deciphered the former 
forged a reply. But this siippo|ition imphci 
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tlie falsehood of the whole told by Cam- 
den, of Gifford't access to the queen of Scots' 

‘ family, and Paulet’s refusal to concur in al- 
lowing her servants to be bribed. Not to 
mention, that as Naij*s and CurV.-'s evidence 
must, on this supposition, have bt‘en extorted 
by violence and terror, they would necessarily 
have ^een en§;aged, for their owujustili cation, 
to have told the truth afterwards; especially 
tipon the accession of James. But Camden 
informs ns. that Nau, even after that event, 
persisted still in his testimony. 

We must also consider, that the two last 
suppositions imply such a monstrous critniiial 
conduct in Walsiiigham, and consequently in 
Klizabeth (for the'^matt^ could be no secret 
to her), as exceeds all credibility. If we con- 
sider the situation of thing^s, and the preju- 
dices of the times, fdary's coitient to Babi ni- 
ton’s conspiracy appears much biore natural 
and proliable. She believed Elizabeth to be 
an usurper and a heretic : she regarded Jier Ks 
a personal and a violent enemy: she knew 
that schemes fur assassinating heretics "wc^re 
very familiar in that age, and generally ap- 
prtived of by the court of Rome and the zca- 
hms catholics: her oxtf'n liberty and sovereignty 
^ were connected with the success of this enter- 
prise : and it cannot appear strange, that 
where men, of so much merit as Bahington, 
could be engaged by bigotry alone, in so 
criminal an enterprise, jVlsiry, who was ac- 
tuated |iy the same motive, joined to so many 
others, should have given her consent to a 
scheme prqje^'tcd by her friends. We may 
be pfeviously certain, that if such a scheme 
was ever communicated to her, with any pro- 
bfitbil'ty of suG'ess, she would assent to it: and 
it servoji^fac purpose of Walsingbam and the 
to facilitate the eoVnnmiii- 
'"'"'catioii 6| UiteMf^heineB, as soon ais they hail 
gotten atf expedient for intercepting her 
answer, and detecting the conspiracy. Now 
Walsyigham's knowledge of the matter is a 
supposition necessary to account for the letter 
delWered to Babingtona 

As to the not puni.shtng of Nau and Curie by 
Elizabeth, it never is the practice to punish 
lesser crimirmis, who bad given ex^ideiice 
against the principal. 

But whjit ought to induce us to reject these 
three siippositlans is, that they must all of 
them be cotistdcred as bare possibiliti<*8 ; the 
{{artisans of Mary can give no reason for pre- 
ferring one to the other: not the slightest evi. 
dence ever appeared to support any one of 
^selMroi; neither at that time, nor at any time 
gfbevwards, was any reason discovered, by the 
Aumertnis zealots at home and abroad, who bad 
ensbraced Mary*s defence, to lead us to the 
bi^ief of any of, these three suppositions ; and 
even her .apologists at present seem not to 
have Axed qit .any choice among these sup- 


posed possibilities. The positive proof of two 
very credible witnesses, supported by the other 
very strong circumstances, still remains un 
impeached. Babiiigton, who had an extreme 
interest to have communication with the queen 
of Scots, believed he had found a means of cor- 
respondence with her, and had received an 
answer from her: he, as well as the other 
conspiratoi's, died in that belief: there has 
not occurred, since that time, the least argu- 
jnent to prove that the> were mistaken : can 
there be any reason at present to doubt the 
truth of thtiir o}>iiiion ? Camden, though a 
pnifest apokigist fur Mary, is constrained to 
tell the story in such a manner as evidently 
supposes her guilt. Such was the impossibility 
of finding any other consistent acetiunt, even 
by a man of parts who was a coutehiporary! 

In this light might the question have ap- 
peared even during Mary's trial. Hut what 
now puts her guilt beyond all corilroxers-y i^ 
the following passage of her h^ter to 'I'honins 
Morgan, dated ihe STth of July, I58(». “ As 

to Babiiigton, lie hath both kindly and honestly 
offered himself and all his means to be em- 
ployed any way 1 would: whereupon 1 hope 
to have satisfied him by two of my stsveral 
letters since I had his; ami the rather, f(r>r 
that I opened him the way, whereby I received 
his with your aforesaid.*' Murden, p. 53.1. — 
Babingtoii 'confessed, that he had offered her 
to assassinate the queen. It appears by this 
that she had accepted the offer, so that all 
the suppositions of VValsi ogham's forgery, or 
the temerity or treachery of her secretaries, 
fall to the ground. 

Note L, 53. 

Tins parliament granted the queen ^ supply 
of a suhsiily ami two fifteenths^ They^^d- 
journed, and met again after the execution of 
the queen of Scots ; when they passed some 
remarkable incidents, which it may be proper 
not to omit. We shall give them in the words 
of sir Simon D'Ewes, p. 410, 411, which are 
almost wholly transcribed fnim. l^wnsbend's 
JoiiniaL On Monday the 27tfi of Vehruaiy, 
Mr. Cope, first using some speeches touch iiil^ 
the necessity of a learned ministry, and Uic 
amendment of things amiss in the eccdesiastical 
estate, offered to the house a hill and a hook^ 
written ; the bill containing a petition that it 
might be enacted, thatiill laws now in force 
touching ecclesiastical government should he 
void : and that it might be enacted, that that 
hook of common prayer now offered, and none 
other, might be received into the church to 
be used. The book contained the form of 
prayer and administration of the sacrAinents, 
with divers rites and ceremonies to be used in 
the church; and he desired that the hook 
might be read. Whereupon Mr. Speaker in 
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effect used this speech : for that her ins^iesty 
before this time had eommauded the house 
not to meddle with this matter, and that her 
majesty had promised to take order iii those 
causes, be doubted not but to the good satis- 
faction of all her people, he desired that it 
would please them to spare the reading of it. 
Notwithstanding the house desired tht' reading 
of it. VVhereuptiO Mr. Speaker desired the 
cloVk to read. And the eouri being, ready,to 
read it, Mr. JJaltoii made a motion againstlhe 
reading of it: saying, that it Mas not meet to 
be read, and it did appoint a new form of 
administratfon of the sacraments and cere- 
niojiijis of the church, to the discredit of the 
book of common prayer, and of the whole 
state; and thought that this dealing would 
bring fler ntajosty's indignation against the 
house, thus to euterpiise this dealing with 
those things which her majesty especially had 
jtakeii into her own ehargi' and direction. 
Whereupon Mr, Lewkeuor spake, sbowingtht^l 
necessity of preai limg and of a learin d iiii- 
ni'slry, and thought it very lit that the petition 
and book should be read. 'I'o this purpose 
spake Mr. llurleston and Mr. Ilairibrigg; and 
so, the time being passed, the house broke up, 
and neitber (be petition nor book read. This 
done, her majesty sent to Mr. Speaker, as well 
for this petition and book, as afor that other 
petition and laiok for the like effect, that was 
didivered the last session of parliament, which 
Mr. Speaker sent to her mj^jesty. On Tuesday 
the 5i8tb of February, her majesty sent for 
Mr. S)>eaker, by oeca^-ion whereof the house 
did not sit. On Wednesday the first of March, 
Mr. Wentworth delivered to Mr. Speaker 
certain articles, which contained questioivs 
touching the liliertii'S of the house, and to 
some of which he was to answer, and desired 
^jcy might ht read. Mr. Speaker desired him 
to spare his motion, until her inaiesty's plea- 
sure was further known touching the petition 
and book lately delivered into the hoii.se ; but 
Mr, Wentworth would not he so satisfied, hut 
required his articles might be read. Mr. Went- 
worth introduced his queries by lamenting, 
that he%s well as many others were deterred 
from 8|K*akiug, by their want of knowledge 
and experience in the liberties of the house ; 
and the queries were as follow: whether this 
council were not a place for any uicmher of 
the same here assembled, freely and without 
control meiit of any person or danger of laws, 
by hill or speech to utter any of the griefs of 
this commonwealth whatsoever, touching the 
service of Gtal, the safety of the prince and 
this 'noble realm ? W hether that great honou r 
may be done unto God, and benefit and service 
unto the prince and state, without free speech 
in this council that may he dune with it? 
Whether there be any council which can 
make, add, or diminish from the laws of the 


realm, but only ibis council of parliament.^ 
Whether it be not againit the orders of this 
council to make any secret or matter ot 
weight, which is here in hand, known to the 
prince, |or any other, concerning the high 
service If God, prince or state, without the 
consent of the house ? Whether the speaker 
or any other may interrupt any member of 
this council in his speech used in this h«^e 
tending to any of tli%; forenam^* services? 
Whether the speaker may rise when be will, 
any inattiT being propounded, without con- 
sent of the house or not»? Whether the speaker 
may over-rule the house in any matter or 
cause there in ({^lestioj^, or whether he ^ to 
be ruleil or over-ruled in any matter or not ? 
Whetbef the prince and state can continue, 
and stiml, and be maintained, without this 
couiujlof nffrliament, iftit^altcringLthe govern- 
ment of t.ie state ? At the end tnthe^ ((ues- 
Itotis, says sir Simon D’Ewes, ] found set 
d(]%'ii this short note or memorial enduing ; by 
which it may he perceived, both what serjeaut 
Puckering, the speaker, did with the said 
questions after he had received them, and 
what hecaim; also of t^is business, via?. “ These 
questions Mr. Puckering pocketed up 
showed sir Thomas lleneage, who so handled 
the mutter that Mr. VVentworlb went to the 
Tower, and the questions not at all moved. * 
Mr. Buckler of Essex Ij^^rein brake his faith in 
forsaking the &c. and no more was 

done.” After setting down, continues sir Simon 
D'Ewes, the said business of Mr. Wqntworth 
in the original journal book, there ^follows 
only thisshoit conclusion of the day itself, vi/, 
‘‘This day, Mr. Spe.aker being sent for t^the 
qiiceifs majesty, the houst.^ depart*^. On 
I'hursday the^ second of March,* Mr* Cope, 
Mr, iScwkcuor, Mr. llurleston, aTid Mr.'Kfclxi 
brigg, #ere sent for to my lord chancellor, and 
by divers of the priv} council, and from thence 
were sent to the Tower. On Satu relay the 
fourth day of March, sir John Higbam>made a 
motioii to this bouse, for that divers good and 
necessaiy meiuhers thereof were taken* from 
them, that it would please them to be humble 
petitioners to her majesty fur the restitution of 
theiq again to this house. To which speeches 
Mr. Vice-chamberlain answered, that if the 
gentlemen were committed for matter within 
the compass of the privilege of the house, then 
there might be a petition ; but if not, titen 
we should give occasion to hermajesty*s farther 
displeasure: and therefore advised to stay 
until they heard more, which coukl no^A 
long : and farther he said, touching the ^Bfc. 
and the petition, her mqjesty had, for divera 
good causes best known to herself, thought fit 
to suppress the same, without any farther exa* 
mination thereof { and yet thought it veiy 
unfit for her mi^jesty to give any account of 
her doings.— But, whatsoever Mr. Vice-cham* 
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berlain pretended, it is most probable these 
ineiiibei's were committed for intermeddling 
with matters touching the church, which her 
majesty tiad often inhibited, and which had 
caused so nmch disputation and so msrfiy meet- 
ing between the two houses the lalt parlia- 
ment. 

This is all we find of the matter in sir Simon 
D'Ewes and Towrishend ; and it appears that 
those members who had been committed, were 
detained in custody till the queen thought pro- 
per to release them. These questions of Mr. 
Wentworth are curious; because they con« 
tain some faint dawn of the presi^nt English 
coiiftitution ; though^sudde^ly eclijised hy the 
arbitrary government of Klizabctli. Went- 
worth was indet'd, by his puri^anisin, as well 
asy his love of liberty ^or tliese two ebaraeters 
of such unequal merif arose and %([vant'ed to- 
gether^, the true forerunner of tbc Hainbdcns, 
the Pyms, and the Hollises, who in the next 
age, with. less courage, because with less dan- 
ger, rendered their principles so triumphant. 
I shall only ask, whetlier it be not sufficiently 
clear from all these transactions, that in the 
two succeeding reigns jf. was the people who 
fS^'jroached up»)n the sovereign ; not the so- 
vendgn who attempted, as is pretended, to 
usurp upon the people ? 

Note A#, p. 6^ 

The quf^en*$ speech in the camp of T’dhury 
was in these words : My loving people, we h«ave 
been pyrsuaded^by some, that are careful of 
our safety, to take heed how we commit our- 
selvgs to armed multitudes, for fear of trea- 
chery ;^jut^assuVe you, 1 do not desire to live 
to distjjiiif my faithful and loving people^ JLet 
^'tyrstlits h/u^e always so behaved myself, 

that, under God, 1 have placed my chiefest 
strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts and 
good-will of ray suhjecU. And therefore 1 am 
come amongst you at this time, not as Jur my 
recreation or spurt, but being resolved, in the 
midst and heat of the l^attle, to ii\e or die 
amongst you all ; to lay down, fur my God, 
and for my kingdom, and for my people, niy 
honour and iiiy blood, even in the dust. I 
know I have but tlie body of a weak and feeble 
woman, but f have the heart of a king, and 
of a king of England too ; and think foul scorn 
that Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, 
should dare to invade the borders of iiiy realms : 
to which, rather than any dishonour should 
gamjf by me, I myself will take up arms: 1 my- 
•eir will be your general, judge, and rewardc*r 
of every one of your virtues in the field, 1 
know already, by your forwardness, that you 
have deserv^ rewards and crowns; and we 
do assure you, on the word of a prince, they 
shall he duly paid you. In the mean time 
my lieutenanf general shall be in my stead. 


than whom never prince commanded a more 
noble and worthy subject; nut doubting by 
your obedience to my general, by your con- 
cord in the camp, and your valour iii the field, 
we shall shortly have a famous victory over 
those enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and 
of my people. 

Note N, p. 68. 

• gf 

^TRYPE, vol. iii. p. 525. On the fourth of 
September, soon after the dispersion of the 
Spanish Armada, died the earl of Leicester, 
the queen's great, but unworthy favourite. 
Her affection for him continued to th^ last. 
He had discovered no conduct in any pf his 
military enterprises, and was suspected of co- 
wardice ; yet she intrusted him with the com- 
mand of her armies during the clanger of the 
Spanish invasion ; a partiality which might have 
proved fatal to her, had the duke of Parniji 
bi:eiiable to land his troops in England. She 
had even ordered a com mission to be draw ii 
for him, constituting him her lieutenant in 
the kingdoms of England and Ireland; but 
Burleigh and Hatton reprcscuited to her the 
danger of intrusting such unlimited authority 
ill the hands of any subject, and prevented the 
execution of that design. No wonder that a 
conduct so unhke the usual jealousy of Eliza* 
beth, gave reason to suspect that her partiality 
was founded on some other passion than friend- 
ship. But Elizabeth seemed to carry her af- 
fection to Leicester no farther than the grave : 
she ordered his goods to be disposed of at a 
public sale, in order to reimburse herself of 
s«!»me debt which he owed her ; and her usual 
attention to money was observed to prevail 
over her regard to the mcinoiy of the deceased. 
This earl was a great hypocrite, a pretender to 
the strictest religion, an encouroger of the 
puritans, and a founder of hospitals. 

Note O, ibid, 

Strype, vol. iii. p. 542. Id, Append, p. 239. 
There are some singular passages i\j[. this last 
speech, which may be worth taking nbtice of; 
especially as thc^y came from a member whC 
was no courtier ; for he argues against the sub- 
sidy: “ And first," says he, ** for the necessity 
thereof I cannot deny, but if it were a charge 
imposed upon us hy her majesty's com- 
mandment, or a demand proceeding from her 
majesty by way of request, that 1 think there 
is not one among us all, either so disobedient 
a subject in regard of our duty, or so un- 
thankful a man in respect of the Inestimable 
l^nefits which, by her or from her, we have 
received, which would not with frank copsent, 
both of voice and heart, most willingly soh- 
niit himself thereunto, without any unreverend 
enquir}' into the causes thereof ; for it Is con* 
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tinually in the mouth of us all, that our lands, 
(^oods, and lives, are at our prince's disposing. 
And it a^rceth very' well with that position of 
the civil law, which sayeth, Qmd omnia regU 
9\mt. But how ? Ita iamm ut omnium tint. 
Ad regem enitn potestas omnium pertinet: ad 
singulos proprittas. So that although it must 
be true that her m<’\jesty hath over ourselves 
and. our fcoods, potestatem imperandi; yet it 
is true, that until that power command Cwhic'li, 
no doubt, will not command without very just 
cause) , every subject hath his own proprivtatem 
possidendi. Which power and commandroont 
from her majesty, which we have not yet re- 
ce^ve(^, I take it (saving reformation) that we 
are freed from the cause of necemty. And the 
cause ol^neeessity is the dangerous estate of the 
commonwealth, ** &c. The tenor of the speech 
pleads rather for a genera] benevolence than a 
sul)sidy; for the law of Rich. HI. against be- 
lAevolence was never conceived to have any, 
force. The member even proceeds to a-^sert 
with some precaution, that it was in the jumer 
of a parliament to refuse the king's demand of 
a subsidy; and that there was an instance 
of that liberty in Henry lll.'stime, near four 
hundred years before. Sub fine, 

A^ide P, p. 69 , ^ 

We may judge of the extent and importance 
of the.se abuses by a sp^ecli of Baeon's against 
purveyors, delivered in the first session of the 
first parliament of the subsequent reign, by 
which also we may karn, that Ernsabetb had 
given no redress t<i the grievances complained 
of. “ First,” says be, “ they take in kiiill 
v^hat they ought not to take; secondly, they' 
take in quantity a far greater proportion than 
c(>meth to your majesty's use; thirdly, they 
take in an unlawful manner, in a manuer, 

1 say, directly and expressly prohibited by the 
several laws. Fur the first, 1 am a little to 
alter their name ; for instead of takers they 
become taxers : instead of taking provisions for 
your majesty's service, they tax your people ad 
rcdimenffkne vexahonvm; im^uising upon them 
and extorting from them divers sums of money, 
sometimes in gross, soinetiuies in the nature of 
stipends annually paid, ne noeeanty to be freed 
and eased of their oppression. Again, they 
take trees, which by law they cannot do ; tim- 
ber-trees, which are the beauty, countenance, 
and shelter of men’s houses ; that men have 
long spared from their own purse and profit ; 
that men esteem for their use and delight, 
above ten limes the value ; that are a loss 
which men cannot repair or recover. These 
do they take, to the defacing and spoiling of 
your subjects* mansions and dwellmgs, except 
they may be compounded with to their own 
appetites. And if a gentleman be too hard for 
them while he is at home, they will watch thei 
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time when there is but a bailiff or a servant 
remaining, and put the axe to the rout of the 
tree, ere ever the master can stop it. Again, 
they use a strange and most uiiju.st exaction 
in eausitg the subjects to pay poundage of 
their own debts, due from your majesty unto 
them ; so as a poor man when he has had his 
hay, or his wood, or his poultry (which ;)er- 
chatice he was full loath to part with, and 
had for the provision of his own family, and 
not to put to sale) taken from him, and that not 
at a just price, but under the value, and comet h 
Bo receive his money, he shall have after tlie 
rate of twelve-pence in the pound abated for 
ptmndage of his d«e payment upon so hardl^on- 
ditions. ^Nay, farther, they are grown to that 
extremity (as m affirmed, though it be scarce 
credihle, sa^ that in !^ch persons all things 
are efediUe,) that thef will »ke double 
poundage, once when the debenture isfmade, 
again the seesmd time, when the money 
paid. For the second point, most gracious 
•vereign, touching the quantity which they 
take far above that which is answered to your 
majesty's use ; it is affirmed unto me by divers 
gentlemen of good report, as a matter whiofa 
I may safely avouch unto your majesty, 
there is no pound profit which redoundetb unto 
your majesty in this course, but induceth and 
begetteth three pound damage upon your sub- 
jects, iM'sidc th^ discorAentmeiit. And to the 
end they make theirTpoil more securely, what 
do they? \Vhc*rea.s divers statutes fio strictly 
provide, that whatsoever they take Rhall bo 
registered and attested, to llie end Ibat by 
making a collation of that which is taken from 
the country and that which i^nswere^ above, 
their deceits might appear, they,, to the end 
to obscure tht’ir deceits, utterly ^mit the ob- 
servatiqp of this, which the law prAcribeth; 
And therefore to descend, if it may please yuui 
majesty, to the third sort of abuse, which is of 
the unlawful manner of their taking, whereui 
this question is a branch ; it is so manifold, ac 
it rather asketh an ei^uuieration of some of the 
particulars than a prosecution of all. For theii 
price, by law they ought to take as they can 
agree with the subject ; by abuse, they take 
at aff imposed and enforced price : by law', the^ 
ought to take but one apprizemrnt by neigh- 
lK>urs in the country ; by abuse, they make a 
second apprizement at the court gate; aiic 
when the subjects* cattle come up many miles 
lean and out of plight by reason of their travel 
then they prize them anew at an abated price 
by law, they ought to take between suu^ip 
sun ; by abuse, they take by twilight and it 
the night-time, a time well chosen for male 
factors : by law, they ought not to take tr 
the highways (a place by her majesty’s higi 
prerogative protected, and by statute by specia 
words excepted); by abuse, they take in th< 
highways: by law, they ought *to show thei 
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commlsuoti, &c. A number of other parti- 
culars there are, Bacon’s Works, vol. iv. 
p. 305, 306. 

Such were the abuses which Elizabeth would 
neither permit her parliaments to ineAdle with, 
nor redress herself. 1 believe it will vi'eadily be 
allowed, that this slight prerogative alone, 
which has passed almost unobserved amidst 
other branches of so much greater import- 
ance, was sufficient to extinguish all regular 
liberty. For what elector, or member of parlia- 
ment, or even juryman, durst oppose the will 
of the court, while be lay under the lash of 
such an arbitrary prerogative. For a farther 
account of the griev<yis anj incredible oppres- 
sions of purveyors, see the Journals of the 
House of Commons, vol. i. p. ^90. 't’here is a 
s^ory of a carter which may be worth men- 
tioning on/his occasion. “ A h<wl three 
times |been at Windsor with his cart to cany 
away, upon summons of a remove, some part 
of the stuff of her majesty’s wardrobe ; and 
when he had repaired thither once, twice, ^nd 
the third time, and that they of the wardrobe 
had told him the third time that the remove 
held not, the carter, cl^iping his hand on his 

said, Noio t see that the queen is a 
woman as well as my wife. Which words be- 
ing overheard by her majesty, who th< ii stood 
at the window, she said, ff^hat a villain is 
this f and so sent himi three angels to stop liis 
mouth." Birch’s MemOirs/ ^1. i. p J55. 

* 

• Note Q, p. 73. 

r 

Thi.s year the nation suffered a great loss, 
by ^le death of sir Francis Walsingbam, se- 
cretai^of state f a man Cfpially celebrated for 
his abijities* and his integrity. He had passed 
.through«mahy eniplojmients, had been veiy 
frugal in his expcftce, yet died so poor that 
his family was obliged to give him a private 
burial. Me left only one daughter, first married 
to sir Philip Sidney, then to the earl ^of Es- 
sex, favourite of queen Elizabeth, and lastly to 
the earl of Clanricarde of Ji cland, The same 
year died Thomas Randolph, who had been em- 
ployed by the queen in several embassies to 
Scotland ; as did also the earl of Warwick, 
elder brother to Leicester. 

Note R, p. 74. 

« 

* This action of sir Richard Greenville Is so 
singular as to merit a more paiticular relation. 
IjL^as engaged alone with the whole Spanish 
fleet of fifty-three sail, which had ten thousand 
tneii on board ; and from the time tbe fight 
began, which was about three in the after- 
noon, to tbe break of next day morning, he 
repulsed the enemy fifteen times, though they 
eontinually ^bllted their vessels, and boarded 
with fresh meif . In tbe beginning of the action 


he himself received a wound ; but he continued 
doing his duty above deck till eleven at night, 
when receiving a fresh wound, be was carriecl 
down to be dressed. During this operation he 
received a shot in the head, and the surgeon 
was killed by his side. The English began now 
to want powder; all their small arms were 
broken or become useless ; of this number, 
which were but a hundred and three at first, 
fqrty ivcre killed, and almost all the rest 
wounded ; their masts were beat overboard, 
tlieir tackle cut in pieces, and nothing hut a 
hulk left, unable to move one way or other 
In this situation sir Richard proposed to tbe 
ship’s company, to tru.*»t to the mercy God, 
not to that of tlio Spaniards, and to destroy the 
ship with themselves, rather than yie\d to the 
enemy. The master gunner, and many of the 
seamen, agreed to this desperate rt'solution ; 
but others opposed it, and oblig(;d Greenville 
to surrender himself prisoner. He died a few 
days after; and his last words were : " Here die 
I, Richard Greenville, with a joyful and quiet 
mind; for that I have ended iiiy life as a true 
soldier ougfit to do, fighting for his countiy*, 
c|uet‘n, religion, and honour : my soul willingly 
departing from this body, leaving behind the 
lasting fame of having behaved as every %'aliant 
soldier is in his duty bound to do.’* The 
Spaniards losf in this sharp, though unequal 
action, four ships, and about a thousand men, 
And Grcenville*s vessel perished soon after with 
two hundred Spaniards in her. Haekluyt’s 
Voyages, vol. ii. part % p. 169* Camden, 
p. 565. 

» Note S, p. 83. 

It is usual for the spr'aker to disqualify him- 
self for the office ; hut the reasons employed 
by this speaker are so singular, that they inSy 
he worth transcribing. " My estate,” said he, 
“ is nothing correspondent for the maiiitenanoe 
of this dignity ; for my father dying, left me 
a younger brother, and itothing to me but niy 
hare annuity. Then growing to man’s estate, 
and some small practice of the-lar« 1 tmik 
a wife, by whom 1 have had many cliildreu * 
the keeping of us all being a great impo-' 
verishingto my estate, and the daily living of 
us all nothing but my dally industry. Neither 
frdm my person nor my nature doth this choice 
arise : for be that supplietb this place ought to 
be a man big and comely, stately and well 
spoken, his voice great, his carriage majesti- 
cal, his nature haughty, and his purse plen- 
tiful and heavy : but contrarily the stature of 
iny body is small, myself not so well spoken, 
my voice low, my carriage lawyer-like, aqd 
of the coinmoTi fashion, my nature soft 
bashful, my purse iliin, light, and never yet 
plentiful.— If Demosthenes, being so learned 
and eloquent as he was, one whom none 
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surpassed^ trembled to speak before Phocioii 
at Athens; how much more shall 1, being un- 
learned and unskilful to supjdy the place of 
<hgnity, charge and trouble , to speak before 
80 many Phucions as here be? Yea, which is 
the greatest, before the unspeakable majesty 
and sacred personage of our dread and dear 
sovereign: the terror of whose countenance 
will appal and abase even the stoutest hearts - 
yea, whose very name will pull down •the 
greatest courage? For how niigiitily do the 
estate and name of a prince dtject the haughti- 
est stomach even of their greatest .sulyect ?’* , 
D'Ewos^ p. 45«9. 

Note T, p. 84, 

• 

Cauala, p. '2M. Birch's Meinoii*s^ vol. ii. 
p. ;i8S. Speed, p. 877. The whole letter of 
o Essex is BO curious and so spirited, that the 
reader may not lie displeased to read it. “ 
very good lord ; tliough there is not that roan 
this del) living, whom 1 would sooner make 
judge of any tjuestiou that might concern me 
than yourstdf, yet you must give me leave to 
tcll}ou, that in some cases I must upp<‘al from 
all earthly judges: and if any, then surely in 
this, when the liigViest judge on earth has 
itiipose<l on me the heaviest {ivinishmrnt, with- 
out trial or liearing. Since tlu^n 1 must either 
answer your lovdshi[»'s argument, or else for- 
sake mine own just defence, f will force mine 
aching head to do service for an hour. I 
must lirst dett 3 " ni> discsjiitent, which was forced, 
to be ail liuneuMUS discontent; and that it 
was unseasonable, or is of so long contini^ng* 
your lordship should rather condole with jtie 
than expostulate : natural seasons are expected 
here below ; hut violent and unseasonable 
'Storms come from above : there is no tempest 
equal to the passionate indignation of a prince; 
nor yet at any time s<i unseasonable as when 
it iighteth on those that might ex}iect a har- 
vest of their careful and painful labours. He 
that is oii(‘e wounded uiust needs feel smart 
till bisju\rt is cured, or the part hurt become 
sensefbss : but cure 1 expect none, her majesty’s 
heart being obdurate against me ; and he with- 
out sense 1 cannot, being of flesh and blood, 
liut, say you, I may aim at the end : 1 do more 
than aim ; for I see an end of all my fortunes, 
1 have set an end to all my desires. In this 
course do J any thing for my eneonies ? When 
I was at court t found them absolute ; and 
therefore 1 bad rather they sliould triumph 
alone, than have me attendant upon their 
chariots. Or do 1 leave my friends ? When I 
, was a courtier, i could yield them no fruit of 
tnx unto them ; and now that 1 am a her- 
mit, they shall bear no envy for their love to- 
wards me. Or do I forsake myself, because 
1 do et\}c^ myself? Or do 1 overthrow my for- 


tunes, because 1 build not a fortune of paper 
walls, which every puff of wind bloweth down ? 
Or do 1 ruiuate my honour, because 1 leave 
following the pursuit, or wearing the false badge 
or mark of the shadow of honour ? Do 1 give 
courag'l or comfort to the foreign foe, because 
I reserve myself to eneount«*r with him ? Or 
because 1 keep iny heart from business, though 
1 cannot keep my fortune from declining? 
No, no, my good lord, 1 give every one of 
these considerations its due weight; and the 
more I weigh them, the more I And myself jus- 
tified from onfending in any of them. As for 
the two last objections, that 1 forsake my 
cutiiilry when it hath most need of and 
fail in that indissulubfe duty which I owe to 
ni}" so'brcign; 1 ansiver, that if iriy country 
had at this ti&ie any iieecl of my public* service, 
her yiajcslf, that govA iieth it, would nut Have 
driven ii9e to a private life. I Sm tied to my 
country by two bonds; one public, tolischarge 
carefully and industriously that trust which is 
‘ommitted to me ; the other private, to sacri- 
fice for it iny life and carcase, which hath been 
nourished in it. Of the first I am free, being 
dismibseil, discharged, and disabled by her ma- 
jesty: of the other, ^nothing can fi’ee m^ut 
death : and therefore no occasion of my per- 
formance shall sooner offer itself but 1 shall 
meet it half way. I'he indissoluble duty which 
I owe unto her majesty, is only the duty of 
allegiance, wIKoli ^never havb, nor never cau 
fail in: the duty of attendance^is no indis- 
soluble duty. I owe her mqjesty the^duty of an 
earl, nud of lord marslnil England. 1 have 
been content to do her majesty the 'service of 
a clerk ; hut I can never serve her as a villain 
or slave. But yvt you saf I nuiEtWgi^e way 
unto the tipie. So 1 do; for^ow that I see 
tli(^ storm come, 1 have put Inysqlf into the 
harlxfUr. Seneca saith. We must give way to* 
fortune : 1 know that fortune is both blind and 
strung, and therefore J go as far as I can out 
of her way. You say the remedy is not to 
strive: 1 neither strive nor seek for remedy. 
But you say, 1 nAist yield and submit ; 1 can 
neither yield myself to he guilty, nor allow 
the imputation laid upon me to be just : 1 owe 
SQ^inuch to the Author of all truth, as 1 can 
never yield truth to be falsehood, nor falsehood 
to be truth. Have I given cuiusc, you ask ; 
and yet take a scandal when I have done ? No : 
I gave DO cause, not so much as Fimbria's 
complaint against me; for 1 did Mum teium 
corpse rteipere: receive the whole swoid into 
inylx>dy. I patiently bear all, and sensibly 
feel all that I then received when thSWan- 
dal was given roe. Nay more, when the vilest 
of all iudiguities are done unto me,*' dec. 
This noble lelter Bacon afterwartJs, iu pleading 
against Essex, called lxild.aiid presumptuous, 
and derogatory to her majesty. Birch's 
Memoirs, \o]. ii. p. 388. 
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Note U, p, 94 . 

Most of cjucen Elizabeth's courtiers feigned 
love and desire towards her» and addressed 
themselves to her in the style of passion and 
gallantry. Sir Walter Raleigh, havi% fallen 
into disgrace, wrote the following letter to his 
friend sir Robert Cecil, with a view, no doubt, 
of having it shown to the queen. “ My heart 
was never broke till this day, that I hear the 
queen goes away so far off', whom 1 have fol- 
lowed so many years, with so great love and 
desire, in so mail}' journeys, and am now left^ 
behind her in a dark prison all alone. While 
she yet near at band, that I might hear of 
her once in two or Arce Jays, my sorrows 
were the less j but even now mv heart is cast 
into the depth of all misery'. 1, that was wont 
to behold her riding^lihe Alexaiidi.', hunting 
like Diana, walking like V^nius, ttic gentle 
wind bfowing her fair hair about her pure 
cheeks, like a nymph, sometimes sitting in tke 
shade like*'a goddess, sometimes singing like 
an angel, sometimes playing like Orpheus; 
behold the sorrow of this world \ once amiss 
hath bereaved me of all. O glory, that only 
shjfipth in misfortune ! w*iiat is hceome of thy 
assurance ? All wounds have scars but that of 
fantasy: all affections their relenting but that 
of womankind. Who is the judge of friendship 
but adversity, or whoa js grace witnessed but 
in offences ? There weroMino divinity but hy 
reason of cqfnpassion ; for revengers are brutish 
and mortal. All tViose times past, the loves, 
the sighs^ the sorr/iws, the desires, cannot they 
weigh down one frail misfortune ? Cannot one 
drop of gall he hid in so great heaps of sweet- 
ness ?* l^iiiay thet* conclude, Spes et Joriuna^ 
vrtlete. She ^gone in whom I (rusted; and 
of me hatl^ not one thought of mercy, nor any 
Vespect of that which was. Do with n^ now 
therefore what you list. I am more weary of 
life than they are desirous 1 should perish ; 
which if it had been for her, as it is by her, 
1 had been too happily bom.” Murden,*657. 
It is to be remarked that fois nymph, Venus, 
goddess, angel, was then about sixty. Yet five 
or six years after she allowed the same lan- 
guage to be held to her. Sir Henry Unt^ri, 
her ambassador in France, relates to her a con- 
versation which he had with Henry IV. The 
monarch, after having introduced Uuton to 
his mistress, the fair Gabrielle, asked him how 
he liked her ? 1 answered sparingly in her 

praise,” said the minister, “ and told him, that 
"ifvJKlthout offence, 1 might speak it, I had the 
pimffe of a far more excellent mistress, and 
yet did her picture come far short of her per- 
fection of beauty. As you love me, said he, 
show it me if you have it a1>out you 1 made 
some difliculties; yet, upon his importunity, 
offered it to bis view very secretly, bolding it 
•till in my hand ;<he beheld it with passion and 


admiration, saying that 1 had reason, Je me 
rendsy protesting that he had never seen the 
like; so, with great reverence, he kissed it 
twice or thrice, I detaining it still in iny band. 
In the end, with some kind of contention, he 
took it from me, vowing that I might take my 
leave of it ; for he would not forego it for any 
treasure: and that to possess the favour of the 
lively picture, he would forsake all the world, 
anilholcl^hiinself most happy ; with many other 
most passionate speeches." Murden, p. 718. 
For farther particulars on this head, see the 
higcuioiis author of the Catalogue of royal 
and noble Authors, article C«sex. 

r 

Note V, p. 101. 

It may not he amiss to subjoin some pas- 
sages of these speeches; which may serve to 
give us a just idea of the government of that 
age, ami of the political principles which prc-« 
tailed during the reign of Elizabeth. Mr. 
Laurence Hyde proposed a hill, entitled, An 
act for the explanation of the common law in 
certain case:: of letters patent. Mr. Spicer 
said, T*his hill may touch the prerogative royal, 
which, as 1 learned the la'^t parliament, is so 

transeendant, that the of the subject 

may ni»t aspire thereunto. Far be it tlicrefore 
from me, that t?hc state and prerogative royal 
of the princ*e should be tied hy me, or by tbft 
act of any other subject, Mr. Francis Bac>ofi 
said. As to the prerogative royal of the |'rinr‘e, 
for niy own part, I evcjr allowed of it; and it 
is such as 1 hope w ill nevf»r be discussed. 7be 
queen, as fhe is oiir sovereign, hath both an 
enlarging and restraining j>ower. For hy her 
prerogative she may set at liberty things re- 
strained by statute-law or otherwise, and se- 
condly, by her prerogative she may restrain 
things which be at liberty. For the first, slie^ 
m.ay grant a mn obstante to the penal 
laws. — ^VVith regard to monopolies, and such 
like cases, the case hath ever been to bumble 
ourselves unto her majesty, and by petition 
desire to have our grievances remedied, es- 
pecially when the remedy touclieth hci^sonigh 
in point of prerogative. — I say, and l*^say it 
again, that we ought not to deal, to judge, or 
meddle with her majesty's prerogative. I wish 
therefore every man to he careful of this busi- 
ness.’ Dr. Beunet said. He that gocth about to 
debate her majesty’s prerogative had need ta 
walk warily. Mr. Laurence Hyde said, For 
the bill itself, I made it, and I think I un- 
derstand it r and far be it from this heart of 
mine to think, this tongue to speak, nr this 
hand to write any thing either in prejudice or 
derogation of her majesty's prerogative- royal 
and the elate. — Mr. Speaker, quoth serjeant 
Harris, for ought I see, the house moveth to 
have this bill in the nature of a petition ; it 
must then begin with more humiliation. And 
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truly, sir, the bill is good of itself, but the 
penning of it is somewhat out of course. Mr. 
Montague said, the matter is good and honest, 
and 1 like this manner of proceeding by bill 
well enough in this matter. The grievances 
are great, and I would note only unto you 
thus much, that the last parliament we pro- 
ceeded by way of petition, which had no suc- 
cessful effect. Mr. Francis More said, 1 know 
(be* queen’s prerogative is a thing cu 'ious 
be dealt withal : yet all grievances are not com- 
parable. I cannot utter witli my tongue, or 
conceive witli iiiy heart, the great grievances 
that the town and country, for which I serve, 
Ruff<Tf-th by some of these monopolies. It 
bringeth the general profit into a private hand, 
and the^ndof all this is beggarj' and bondage 
to the subiects. We have a law for the true 
and faithful currying of leather : then* is a pa- 
tent sets all at liberty nolw^ithstaiiding that 
Statute. And to what purpose is it to do any 
thing by aet of parliament, when the queen 
will undo the same by lier prerogative ? Out 
of the spirit of humiliation, Mr. Speaker, 1 do 
speak it, there is no act of her.s that hath been 
or is more derogatory to her own maje.sty, 
nn>re odious to the .subject, more dangenuis to 
the commonwealth, than the granting of the.se 
monopolies. Mr. Martin said, I do speak for a 
town that grieves and pines, for n country that 
groancth and languishes, under the burden of 
monstrous and uncotiseionahie substitutes to 
the monopolitans of starch, tin, fi.sh, cloth, oil, 
vinegar, salt, and I know nut what ; imy, wh.it 
not ? Tlic prineipalest eommodities hot h of iny j 
Town and pountryare eiigrosl into the hands of 
these blood-suckers of the eomnionweallli. If 
a body, Mr. Speaker, heing let blood, be Iclf 
still languishing without anyn-meily, how can 
tly* good tstiitc of that iiody slil! remain ? Such 
is the state of niy town and eoiinlr}'; the traffic 
taken away, the inward and private commo- 
dities are taken away, and dare not he used 
without the lieence of these monopolitans. If 
these blood-suckers be still let alone to suck 
up the best .and prineipalest eommoiUtie.s, 
which t]ft earth there hath given us, what 
will become of us, froni whom the fruits of our 
own soil, and the eommodities of our own 
labour, which, with the sweat of our brows, 
t'ven up to tiie knees in mire aiul dirt, we 
have laboui^ul for, shall be taken by warrant 
tif supreme authority, which the poor subject 
dare not gainsay ? Mr, Gi'orgc Moore*said, we 
knt»w the power of her m.^jesty cannot be re- 
strained by any act: why therefore should we 
t bus talk ? Admit we should make this statute 
with a non obstante ' vet the queen may grant 
a patent wiih a won obstantCy to cross this non 
obstante, 1 think therefore it agreeth more 
with the gravity and wisdom of this house to 
proceed with aU humbleness by petition than 
bill* Mr. Dowland said, As 1 would be no let 


or overveheinent in any thing, so I am not sot- 
tish or senseless of the cutiimon grievance of 
the commonwealth. If we proceed by way of 
petition, we can have no more gracious answer 
than we ilad the last parliament to our petition 
But since that parliament we have no refor- 
mation. Sir Robert Wroth said, I speak, and 
1 speak it boldly, these patentees are worse 
than ever they were. Mr, Hayward Townsend 
proposed, that they sliotild make suit to her 
inaje.sty, not only to repeal all monopolies 
grievous to the subject, but also that it would 
please her majesty to give the parliament 
leave to make an act, that (hey might be of 
no more force, v^didity^ior effect, tlian they 
arc at tl^* common law, without the strength 
of her prerogative. Which though we might 
now do, an^ the act l^ing so reasonable, ve 
niight«a$sig‘e ours«dves nei* majc'^tji would not 
delay the passing thereof, yet we, hei^loving 
suljjects, &.V., would not offer, without her 
privity and consent (the cause so ne£irly touch- 
ing her prerogative), or go about to do any 
such a<*t. 

On a subsequent day the bill against mo- 
nopolies was again inWodueed, and Mr. Spicer 
said. It is to no purpose to offer to tie her nlA- 
jesty’s hands by act of parliament, when she 
may loosen herself at her pleasure. Mr. Davies 
said, God hatli given that power to absolute 
princes which hg altrilmtes to himself. Dijri 
t/uoti Dti esfis, (]^. K, This axiom he applies 
to the kings of England.) Mr. secrAary Cecil 
said, f am servant to the queen, and*before J 
would speak and give consenf to a cs^e that 
should debase htM* prerogative, or abridge it, 1 
would wish tliat my tongue wgft* cut oqf oC iny 
head, 1 Hill sure tht.Te were law-makers be- 
fore Ipliere wete laws — (meanin>^ I suppose, 
lh.at tln^ sovereign was above the law%.) One 
gcntleinaii went about to possess us with the 
execution of the law in an ancient record of 
.5 or 7 of Edward 1 11. Likely enough to be true 
in that time, when the king was afraid of the 
subject. If you staled upon Ltw, and dispute 
of the prerogative, hark ye *,vhat Bracton says, 
Prtrro^atihnm uusira7nn€moaudeat disputare. 
And for my own part, 1 like m>t these courses 
shoukl be taken. And you, Mr. Speaker, 
should j^erform the charge her majesty gave 
unto you in the beginning of this parliameut, 
not tf> receive bills of this nature : for her ma- 
jesty’s ears he open to all grievances, and her 
band stTetched out to every man's ))etitions.— 
When the prince dispenses with a penal law, 
that is left to the alteration of soveroiggpi 
that is good and irrevocable. Mr. Montiigue 
said, i am loath to spi^ak what 1 know, lest, 
perhaps, 1 should displeasi;. The prerogative 
royal is that which is now in ciiuMion, anil 
which the laws of the land h*ave ever allowed 
and maintained. Let ns therefore apply by 
! petition to her majesty. * 
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After the speaker told the house that the 
queen had annulled many of the patents, 
Mr. Francis More said, 1 must confess, Mr. 
Speaker, 1 moved the house both the last par> 
liameiit and this, toticliins^ this poif'it ; but 1 
never meant (and 1 hope the housed thiiiketh 
so) to set limits and bounds to the prerogative 
rr)yal. He proceeds to move, that thanks 
should be ^ven to her majesty; and also, 
that ivhereas divers speeches had been moved 
extravagantly in the house, which doubtless 
have been told her tnsgesty, and perhaps ill 
conceived of by her, Mr. Speaker would 
Iodize, and humbly crave pardon for the same. 
N. D. These extracts o ere trken by Townsend, 
a member of the house, who was no^ courtier; 
and the extravagance of the «speeches seems 
r?ther to be on the o^icr side : it will <*ertainly 
appear strange to iis, that this libf'rty«(should 
be thqught extravagant. However, the queen, 
notwithstanding her cajoling the house, wasj 
so ill satkhed with these proceedings, that she 
spoke of them ]H>evislily in her concluding 
speech, and told them that she perceived that 
private respects with them were privately 
masked under public prudence. D’Evves, p. 6i9> 
•‘There were some other t4)pics in favour of 
prerogative, still more extravagant, advanced 
in the house this parliament. Wbeti the 
question of the suhsidy was before them, 
Mr. sei^jeaiit Heyle s^'.d, Mr^Speaker, I mar- 
vel much that the houTc Miould stand upon 
granting tif a subsidy or the time of payment, 
when a^l we have is her majesty’s, and she 
may lawfully atf'her pleasure take it from us; 
yea, she hath as much right to all our lands 
andcgu|^$ as to ^any revenue of her crown. At 
which all ^he house hemmed, and laughed, 
and talked. )^We]l, quoth serjiTant Ileye, all 
your hefnming shall not put me out pf coun- 
tenance. So Mr. Speaker stood up and said, 
It is a gremt disorder, that this house should 
he so used. So the sa'ul serjeant proceeded, 
and when he bad spoken a little while, the 
house hemmed again ; aqd so he sat down. In 
his latter s|>eech, he said, he could prove bis 
former position by precedents in the time «>f 
Henry the third, king John, king Stephen, dec. 
which was the occasion of then* hemtniiig. 
D’Ewes, p. 633. It is observable, that Heyle 
was an eminent lawyer, a man of character. 
Winwood, vol. i. p. 2.^)0. And though the 
house in general showed their disapprobation, 
no one cared to take him down, o9 oppose 
these monstrous positions. It was also asserted 
session, that in the same manner as the 
Roman consul was possessed of the power of 
rejecting or admitting motions in the senate, 
the speaker might either admit or reject bills 
in the hohse. D'Ewes, p. 677.— The house 
declared tl^mselves against this opinion ; but 
the very proposal of it is a proof at what a 
low ebb liberty was at that time in England. 


Ill the year 1591, the judges made a solemn 
decree, that England was an absolute empire, 
of which the king was the head. In conse- 
quence of this opinion, they determined that, 
even if the act of the first of Elizabeth had 
never been made, the king was supreme head 
of the church; and might have ei’cctcd, by his 
prerogative, such a court as the ecclesiastical 
commission ; for that he was the bead of all 
WJs sulifects. Now that court was plainly ar 
bitrary : the inference is, that his power was 
equally absolute over the laity. See Coke’s 
Reports, p. 5. Caudrey’s case. 

Note W, ^,111. 

We have remarked before, that h^arrison, 
ill book ii. chap. 11, says, that in the reign of 
Henry VIII. there wore hanged seventy-two 
iViousand tliieves and rogues {besides other 
multjacfors) ; this makes about two thousand 
a year : but in (lucen Elizabeth’s time, the 
same author says, there were only between 
three and four hundred a year hanged for theft 
and robber\' : so inutdi had the times mended. 
Hut in our age there are not forty a year 
hanged for those crinies in all England. Yet 
Harrison ecunjdains of the relaxation of the 
laws, that there were so few such rogues pu- 
nished iq his, time. Our vulgar prepossession 
in favour of the morals of former and rude ages 
is very absurd and ill-grounded. The same au- 
thor says, <'hap. 10, that there were coinpL'^cl 
to 1 k» ten thousand gypsies in England ; a 
species of banditti introduced about the reign 
of Henry VI Ik ; and he adtls, that there will 
be no w.ay of extirpating them by the ordinary 
course of justice; the queen must employ 
martial law against them, ’i'hat race has now 
almost totally disappeared in England, andev^M^ 
in $:*cotlaad, wl.^re there were some remains 
of them a few years ago. However arbitrary 
the exercise of martial law in the crown, it 
appears that nobody in the age of Elizalieth 
entertained any jealousy of it, 

Aole X, p. 114. ■ '‘i 

Harrison, in his Dfscription of Jiritam, 
printed in 1577, has the J'oUoiving passage^ 
chap. 13. Certes, there is no priric*e in Euro]>e 
that bath a more beautiful sort of ships than 
the queen’s majesty of England at this present; 
and those generally are of such exceeding force, 
that two of them being well appointed and 
furnished as they ought, will not let to eii- 
counter with three or four of them of other 
countries, and either bowgc them or put them 
to flight, if they may not bring them hoinc.-r- 
The queen’s highness hath at this pre.seut al 
ready made and furnished to the numlier of one 
and twenty gr^t ships, which lie for the most 
part in Gilltngiiam road. Reside these, her gract 
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hath other in hand also, of whom hereafter^ as 
their turns do come about, I will not let to 
leave some farther remembrance. She hath 
likewise three notable galleys, the Speedwell, 
the Tryeright, and the Black Galley ; with the 
sight whereof, and the rest of the navy*royal, 
it is incredible to say how tnarvelloiisly her 
grace is delighted ; and not without great cause, 
sith by their means her coasts are kept in quiet, 
and sundry foreign enemies put back, wh^cb 
otherwise would invade us. speaking qf 

the merchant ships^ which he saps are com* 
manly estimated at seventeen or eighteen hun- 
dred, he continues, 1 add, therefore, to the end 
all men should understand somewhat of the 
great masses of treasure daily employed upon 
our navy, how there are few of those ships of 
the and second sort (that is of the mer- 
chant ships), that being apparelled and made 
ready to sail, an.* not worth one thousand 
pounds, or three thousand ducats at the least, 
if they should presently be sold. What shall^ 
we then think of the navy-royal, of which 
fcome one vessel is worth two of tlie other, as 
the shipwright has often told me ? — It is pos- 
sible that some covetous person, hearing this 
report, will either not credit at all, or suppose 
money so employed to be nothing profitable to 
the c]ueen*s coffers, as a good husband said 
onec, when he heard that ptvwisions should 
be made for armour, wishing the queen's 
money to be rather laid out to some s)Kedier 
return <»f gain unto her grace : l)ut if lie wist 
that the good keejnng of the sea is the safe- 
guard of our land, he would alter his censure, 
and soon give over his Judgment. Speaking 
oj' the forests, t 'ih author says. An infinSle dijal 
of wood hath been destroyed within these fe,w 
years, and I dare aflirin, Ih.at, if wood do go 
SC) fast to decay in tl»e next hundred years of 
tfracc, as Un*y have done, or are like to do in 
this, it is to be feared thatscacoal w ill be good 
iiierchaiulize €‘ven in the city of Loudon. Har- 
rison's prophecy was fulfilled in a very few 
yc'iirs ; for about Kil .'i, there were two hundred 
sail employed in c.irrying coal to London. — Sec 
Anderson, yol. i. p. 4^4. 

c'* 

Note’Y, p, no. 

Life of Burleigh, published by Collins, p. 44. 
The author hints, tliat this quantity of ^date 
was considered only as small in a man of Bur- 
leigh’s rank. His words are, Aw plate was 
not above fourteen or Jifleen thousand pounds : 
that he means pound weight is evident. For, 
by Burleigh's will, which is annexed to his 
life, that nobleman gives away in legacies, to 
friends and relatioiis,near four thousand pounds 
height, which would have been above twelve 
tiiousand pounds sterling in value. The re- 
mainder he orders to be divided into two 
«qiia] portions ; the half to his eldest son and 


heir; the other half to be divided equally 
among bis second son and three daughters. 
Were we therefore to understand the whole 
value of his plate to be only fourteen or fifteen 
thousand pounds sterling, be left not the tenth 
of it to ^he heir of his family. 

Note Z, ibid. 

Harrison says, The greatest part of our 
building in the cities and good towns of Eng- 
land consisteth only of timber, east over with 
thick clay to keep out the wind. Certes, this 
Vude kind of building made the Spaniards in 
queen Maiy's days to wonder; hut chiefly 
when they saw thfit largp diet was used in many 
of these* so homely cottages, insomuch that 
one of no smafi reputation amongst them said, 
after this manner ; Tivese English, quotb^ic, 
iiave^thefi* houses madif of sticks and dirt, 
but they fare commonly so well as t&e king. 
Whereby it appearcth that he liked better of 
our good fare in such coarse cabifis, than of 
their own thin diet in their princely habita- 
tions and palaces. The clay with which our 
houses are commonly impanelled, is either 
white, red, or blue."* Book ii. chap. l2.-^The 
author adds, that the new houses of the nobitiVy 
are commonly of brick or stone, and that glass 
windows were beginning to be used in England.. 

iVWe»A%, p, 117. 

The following are the words* of Roger 
Ascham, the queen's precepy>r. “ It is your 
shame (I speak to you all, you youn^ gentle- 
men of England), that one maid should go 
beyond ye all in exccllencjwof learfiin^, and 
knowledge ot^divers tongues. Bvintout six of 
the Rest given gentlemen of thiScuurt, and all 
they together show not so much good will, 
spend not so mindi time, bestow not so many 
hours daily, orderly, and constantly, for the 
increase of learning and knowledge as doth 
the qfieen's majesty herself. Yea, 1 believe that, 
besides her perfect aeadiness in Latin, Kalian, 
French, ami Spanish, she readeth here now at 
Windsor more Greek every day, than some 
prebendary of this church doth Latin in a whole 
weedv, — ^Amongst all the benefits which God 
had blessed me withal, next the knowledge of 
Christ’s true religion, I eoiuit this the greatest, 
that it pleased God to call me to be one noor 
minister in setting forward these excellent gifts 
of learning,” Ac. Page 242. — ^Truly, says Har 
rison, it is a rare thing with us now to h ear o f 
a eounier which hath but his own langi^l^; 
and to say how many gentlewomen and ladies 
there are that, besides sound knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, are thereto no less 
skilful in the Spanish, Italian, .and French, or 
in some of them, it resteth'not in me, sith 
I am persuaded, that as the, noblemen and 
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gentlemen do surmount in this behalf, so these 
come little or nothing at all behind them for 
their parts ; which industry God continue. The 
stranger, that eiitereth in the court of England 
upon the sudden, shall rather imagine] himself 
to come into some public school of th J uiiiver^ 
sity, where many give ear to one that readeth 
unto them, than into a prince's palace, if you 
confer thus with those of other nations. De- 
scription of Britain, book ii. chap. 15. — By this 
account the court had iirohted by the example 
of the queen. The sober way of life practised 
by the ladies of Elizabeth's court appears froni^j 
the same author. Reading, spinning, and 
ncedle>work, occupie4Nthc ylder; music the 
younger. Id. ibid. 

c 

Note BB^ p, 125. ^ 

c f 

Sir Charles Cornwallis, the king's am- 
bassador at Madrid, when prcs-icd by the duke 
of Lerina t)> enter into a league with Spafti, 
said to that minister; Thoug/i /ns majesty was 
an absolute and t/terejore not bound to 

give an account to any, of his actions ; yet that 
so gracious and regardfi\^ a prince he was of 
throve and contentment of his own subjects, as 
I assured mysefhe would not think it Jit to do 
any thing of so great consequence wit /tout ac- 
quainting them with his intentions. VVinwood, 
vol, ii. p. 222. — Sir Walttjr Raleigh has this pas- 
sage in the preface to his Hi.3tOTy of the World : 
Philip il. ky strong hand and main Jorce, 
attemptedto make himself not only an al)sulute 
monarch over Iht Netherlands, like unto the 
kings and monarchs of' England and France, 
but T^rk’like, to tread under his feet all their 
natural Snd Jundhmental laws, privileges, and 
ancient rightJ/iu We meet with tkis passage in 
^ sir John Davivs Question concerning Impo- 
sitions, p. If?!. “ Thus we see hy this coni- 

parison, that the king of England doth lay hut 
ins little finger upon his subjects, wlieii other 
princes and states do lay their heavy loins upon 
their people: what is the reason of this cfifler- 
ence ? From whence cometh it ? Assuredly not 
from a different power of prerogative: for the 
king of England is as absolute a monarch as 
any emperor or king in the world, and lidtli 
as many prerogatives incident to his crown/' 
Coke, ill Cawdry's case, says, “ That, by the 
ancient laws of this realm. England is an ah- 
solutf empire and monarchy ; and that the king 
is furnished with plenary anti entire power, pre- 
.rogative, and jurisdiction, and is supreme gu- 
over all persons within this realm." 
Sjw^er, speaking of some grants of the Eng- 
lish kings to the Irish corporations, says, **A11 
which, though at the time of their first grant 
they were tolerable, and perhaps reasonable, 
yet now are nio£it unreasonable and itic*oii- 
venieiit. But all these will easily b»‘ cut off, 
with the superia* power of her majesty's prero- 


gative, against which her own grants are not 
to lie pleaded or enforced.'* State of Ireland, 
p. 1 5.37. edit. 1706. The same author, in p. 1660, 
proposes a plan for the civilization of Ireland ; 
that the queen should create a provost mar- 
shal in every county, who might ride about 
with eight or ten followers in search of strag- 
glers and vagabonds ; the first time he catches 
any he may punish them more lightly by the 
stocks ; |jie second time, by whipping ; hut the 
third time he may hang them, without trial 
or process, on the first bough : and he thinks 
that this authority may more safely be in- 
trusted to the provost marslial than to the 
sheriff ; bi.*cause the latter magistrate, having 
a profit by the escheats of felons, may be 
tempted to hang innocent fiersons. |^ere a 
real, absolute, or rather despotic power is 
pointed out ; and we may infer from all these 
passages, either that the word absolute bore a 
different sense from what it does at present,* 
or tiiat men's ideas of the English, as well as 
Irish government, were then different. This 
latter inference seems justei*. The word being 
derived from ilie Frcncli, bore always the same 
sensf: as in that languagf*. An absolute mo- 
narchy, in Charles the first's' answer to tlie 
nineicen profiositioris, is opposed to a liaiited ; 
and the king of England is acknowledged not 
to be absolute : *so much bad matters changed 
even before the civil w:ir. In sir John For- 
tcscue's treatise of absolute and limited ino- 
iiareh}', a hook written in the reign of Ed- 
ward the fourth, tiic word absolute is taken in 
the same sense as at present; and the govern- 
ment of England is also said not to he absu- 
Jul 2 . They were the princes of the house of 
Tudor chiefly who introduced that a<1mini- 
btration, which had the appearance of absolute 
government. The princes before them werjj 
restrained by the barons; as those after them 
by the huu.se of couimons. The people had, 
prnjierly s[>eaking, little lilwrty in either of 
these aneieiit guverumeiits, but least in the 
mure ancient. 

Note CC, p. 126. 

Even this parliament^ which showed so 
much spirit and good sense in the affair of 
Goodwin, made a strange concession to the 
cmWii, in their fourth session. Toby Mathews, 
a member, had been banished by order of the 
council upon direction from his majesty. The 
parliament not only acquiesced in this arbitrary 
proceeding, but issued writs for a new election. 
Such novices were they as yet in the prin- 
ciples of lilierty! See Journ. 14 Feb. 1609- 
Mathews was banished hy the king, on account 
of his change of religion to popery. The l^ing 
bad an indulgence to those who had been 
educated catholics; hut could not hear the 
new converts. It was probably the animosity 
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of the commons against the papists, Mrhich 
made then) acquiesce in this precedent, without 
reflecting on the consequences ! The jealousy 
uf liberty, though roused, w;is not yet thoro- 
ughly enlightened. 

Note DD, p. 127. 

At that time men of genius and enlarged 
iniAds had adopted the principles of lilieryr, 
which were as yet pretty much unkuow'Si to fhe 
generality of the people. Sir Matthew Hales 
lias published a remonstrance against the king’s 
conduct towards the parliament during this 
6'.'ssiqi). The remoustraiiee is drawn with great 
force of reasoning, and spirit of lity.Tty ; and 
w as ilie production of sir Francis Bacon and sir 
Kdwin^andys, two men of the greatest parts 
and knowledge in England. It is drawn in 
the natin* of the eomnions ; but as there is no 
{^int of it ill the journals, we must conclude, 
eitlier that the authors, sensible tliat the strain*’ 
of the piece was much beyond the |.rinci|ilcs 
of the age, had not ventured to pre'scnt it to 
the house, or that it had been for that reason 
rejected. The dignity and autViority of the 
commons arc strongly insisted upon in this 
reinonslrauee ; and it is there said, that their 
submission to the ill treatment which they 
received during the latter pari of Elizabeth's 
reign, had proceeded from their tenderness 
towards her age and her sex. But the authors 
are mistaken in these facts : for the house re- 
ceived aud submitted to as bad treatment in 
the beginning and midille of that reign. The 
government was equally arbitrary in Mary’s 
reign, in Edwa^i^^, in Harry the eighth ajd 
Bcveuth’s, And the farther we go l>aek inijy 
histoiy, though there might be more of a cer- 
tain irregular kind of liberty among the barons, 
the coininons were still of less authority. 

Note EE, p. 128. 

This parliament passed an act of recognition 
of the king’s title in the most ample terms. 
They recognised and acknowledged, that iin- 
inediattcli^ upon the dissolution and decease of 
o Elizabeth, late queen of England, the imperial 
crown thereof did, by inherent birthright and 
lawful and undoubted succession, descend and 
come to his most excellent niqjesty, as being 
lineally, justly, and lawfully, next and sole 
heir of the blood royal of this realm. i, James I. 
cap. i.— The puritans, though then prevalent, 
did not think proper to dispute this great con- 
stitutioual point. In the recognition of queen 
EUzaheih, the parliament declares, that the 
queen’s highness is, aud in very deed and of 
most mere right ought, to be, by the laws of 
(«od “aud by the laws and statutes of this realm, 
our most lawful and rightful sovereign, liege 
livdy and queen, &c. It appears then, that if 


king James’s be nut mentioned by 

parliament, the omission came merely from 
chance, and because that phrase did not occur 
to the coiiipilor of the reeognitiun; his title 
being plainly the same with that of his preilc- 
oessor, w^bu was allowed to have a divine right. 

Note FF, p. 132. 

Some historians have imagined, that the king 
had secret intelligence of the conspiracy, and 
that the letter to Monte.agle was written by his 
direction, in order to obtain the praise of pene- 
tration in discovering the plot. But the known 
facts refute this siip]>ositi<)n. That letter be- 
ing conimonly tailed olf might naturally have 
given atr^alarm to the conspirators, and made 
them font rive*' their escape. The visit of the 
lord chamljM'l^in oiightPto have had the salic 
fleet.' liF short, it appears that ^nobody was 
arrested or inquired after for some dfiys, till 
Fauirkes discovered the names uf the conspira- 
tors. We may infer, however, from a letter 
ill* Win wood’s Memorials, vol. ii. p. IT I, that 
Salisbury’s sagacity led the king in bis conjec- 
tures, aud that the minister, like an artful 
courtier, gave his tjfaster tVie praise of ^be 
whole discovery. 

Note GG, p, 137. 

We And then Viivg^'s’ answer in Winwood's 
Memorials, vol. iii. p. 1^3. 2d e^it. ** To 
the third aud fourth (namely, that Jit might 
he lawful to arrest the king’s^ervanU without 
leave, and that no man should be eniBrced to 
lend money, nor to give a reason why he would 
not) his majesty sent us au«answcr,%hsft be- 
cause wc hroyght precedents (^antiquity to 
5irei%then those demands, he mlowed not of 
any pr^rcdeiits drawn from the time of usurp- * 
iiig or decaying princes, or people too bold or 
wiuitun ; that he desired not to govern in that 
connnonw'callh, where subjects should be as- 
su relief all things, and hope for nothing. It 
was one thing submttere ptincipaiitm iegi- 
hus; and another thing suhmittere principa- 
turn suhditis. That he would not leave to pos- 
ter!^' such a mark of wc*aknes8 upon his reign; 
and therefore bis conclusion was, non placet 
petition non placet exemplam: yet with this 
mitigation, that in matters of loans he would 
refuse no reasonable excuse, nor should my 
lord chamberlain deny the arrestitig of any of 
his m!\)esty*s servants, if just cause was shown.” 
—The parliament, however, acknowled ged^a t 
this time with thankfulness to the king,tMR(i 
he allowed disputes and inquiries about his 
prerogative, much beyond what had been in- 
dulged by any of his predecessors. Part. Hist. 
vol, V. p. 230. — ^This very ses^iim, he expressly 
gave them leave to produce all ’ttlieir griev- 
ances without exception. 
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Note HH, p. 138. 

It tnay not be unworthy of ubiervation, that 
James, in a 1x)ok called The true laws ^ free 
Mmoi'chies.^ which he published a little before 
his accession to the crown of Eng^land( affirmed. 

That a good king, although he lie above the 
law, will subject and frame his actions thereto, 
for example's sake to his subje.cts, and of his 
own freewill, hut not as subject or bound 
thereto/* Iti another passage, “ According to 
the fundamental law already alleged, wc daily 
see, that in the parliament (which is iiothit|g 
else but the head-court of the king and his 
vassals) the laws ar^ but graved by his sub- 
jects, and only made by him at their rogation, 
and with their advice. For plbeit’the king 
daily statutes and ordinances, enjoining 
such pains/hereto as\ie thinks nftept, Miithout 
any atjvice of parliament or estates; yet it 
lies in the power of no parliament to make any 
kind of I 9 W or statute, without his sccptr4'be 
to it, for giving it the force of a law.** King 
James's TVerhs^ p. 202 . — It is not t<i be sup- 
posed that, at such a critical juncture, James 
had so little sense as, dj^’cctly, in so material a 
print, to have openly shocked what were the 
universal established principles of that age: 
on the contrary, we are told by historians, that 
nothing tended more to facilitate his acces.sioii, 
than the good opinion entertained of him hy 
the Engli.sh, on account* of ^is learned and 
judicious ^writings. The question, however, 
with regard to the royal power was, at this 
time, yccome a very dangerous point ; and 
without employing ambiguous, iusignincant 
teriqs, which determined nothing, it was im- 
possiblcf to please both king and parliament. 
Dr. CoweIl,\vho had magnified the preroga- 
tive in words too intelligible, fell this session 
under the indignation of the commons* Tar- 
liament. Hist. vol. v, p, 221. — ^I'he king him- 
self, after all his magnificent boasts, was-oh- 
liged to make his escape through a distinction, 
which he framed between a king in abstrarfo 
and a* king in concrete : Sin abstract king, be 
said, had all power ; hut a concrete king was 
bound to observe the laws of the eountiy 
which he governed. King James's 
p. 533. But how hound ? By conscience only ? 
Or might his subjects resist him and defend 
their privileges ? This he thought not fit to 
explain. And so difficult is it to explain that 
point, to this day, whatever lifierties 

may be used by private inquirers, the laws 
, very prudently, thought proper to main- 
Ka total silence with regard to it. 

Note 11, p, 145. 

• 

Paul. tioL v. p. 290 . So little fixed 
at this time were the rules of parliament, that 
the coRimonsrcomplaiiied to the peers of a , 


speech made in the upper house by the bishop 
of Lincoln ; which it belonged only to that 
house to censure, and which the other could 
not regularly be supposed to be acquainted 
with. These at least are the rules established 
since the parliament became a real seat of 
power, and scene of business. Neither the 
king must take notice of what pA.sses in either 
house, nor either house of wh.^! passes In, the 
Cipher, gill regularly informed of it. The dbm- 
mons, in their famous protestation 1621, fixed 
this rule with regard to the king, though at 
present they would not bind tliemselvcs l)y it. 
But as lila;rty was ydt new, those maxims 
which guard and regulate it were unkuovwnand 
unpractised. 

N^e KK, p. 153. 

Some »>f the fads in this narrative, which 
seem to condemn Raleigh, are taken from the 
king's ^claration, which being published by 
niithority, when the facts were recent, being 
extra<‘tcd from examinations before the privy 
council, and subscribed by six privy counsel- 
lors, among whom was Abbot archbishop of 
Canterbury, a prelate nowise cun)plais:int to 
the court, must be allowt^d to have gn^at weight, 
or rather to be of undoubted credit. Yet the 
most mat<Tial Sacts are confirmed either by the 
nature and reason of the thing, or by sir 
Walter's own apedogy and his letters. The 
king's declaration is in the Harlcyaii Mis- 
cellany, vol, iii* 2, 

1. There sec'ms to be an improbability that 
the Spaniards, who knew nothing of Raleigh's 
Pretended mine, sluuild have built a town in 
so wide a coast, within three miles of it. The 
chances are extremely against such a siippo.si« 
tion: and it is more itaturai to think, that the 
view of plundering the town led him thither, 
than that of working a mine. 2. No such 
mine is there found to this day. .3. Raleigh 
in fact found no mine, and in fart he plun- 
dered .and burnt a Spanish town. Is it not 
more probable, theinefore, that the latter was 
his intention? How can the secrets of his 
breast be rendered so visible as to couiUerpuise 
certain facts ? 4. He confesses, in bis letter to" 
lord Carew, that though he knew it, yet he 
concealed from the king the settlement of the 
Spaniards on that coast. Does not this fact 
alone render him sufficiently criminal ? 5. His 
commiss^n em)H>wers him only to settle on a 
coast possessed by savage and barbarous inha- 
bitants. Was it not the most evident breach 
of orders to disembark on a coast posseslicd by 
Spaniards? 6. His orders to Keymis, when he 
sent him up the river, are contained in his 
own apology, and from them it appears, thAt 
be knew (what was unavoidable) that the 
Spaniards would resist, and would oppose the 
English landing and taking possession of the 
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countiy. His intentions, therefore, were hos- 
tile from the bef^inning. 7. Without provo- 
cation, and .even when at a distance, he gave 
Kevin is orders' to dislodge the Spaniards from 
their own town. Could any enterprise b6 
more hostile? And considering the Spaniards 
as allies to'^he nation, could any enterprise he 
more criminal ? Was he not the aggressor, even 
though it should be true that' the Spaniards 
fired dpon his men at landing? It is said, be 
killed three c^r four hundred of them. Js*that 
&(i light a matter? 8. In his letter to the 
king, and in his apology, he grounds his de- 
fence on former^ hustilhies exereiseil by the 
SpaniarJ.s against other companies of Knglish- 
iiK'U. .llicse are accounted for by the am- 
biguity of the treaty between the nations. And 
it is plain* that tht)ugli these might possibly 
be reasons for the king's declaring war against 
that nation, they ouuld never entitle Raleigh 
1(» j^eelare war, and without any commission, 
or contrary to his commission, to invade the 
Spanish settlements. He prt.>tends inddtnl that 
peace was never made with Spain in the Indies: 
a most absurd notion ! The chief hurt which 
the Spaniards could receive from England wjis 
ill the Indies; and they never would have 
made peace at all, if hostilities had bi^en still 
to be contiiiuetl on these settlements. By 
secret agremujeut, the English |vere still al- 
lowed to suiiport the Duteh even after the 
treaty of peace. If they had also been allowed 
to invade the Spanish settlements, the treaty 
had been a full peace to England, while the 
Spaniards were still exposed to the full effects 
of war. 9, If the claim to the property of that 
country, as first discoverers, was good, in op- 
position to presein W'ttleinent, as Raleigh pret 
tends; why was it not laid before the king' 
with all its circurnstanecs, and submitted to 
bis judgment? 10. Raleigh's force is ac- 
knowledged by himself to have been iusuHicient 
to support him in the possession of St. Thomas, 
against the power of which Spain was master 
on that coast ; yet it was sufficient, as he owns, 
to take by surprise and plunder twenty towns. 
It was not therefore his design to settle, hut to 
plunderj** ify these confessions, which 1 have 
diepc brought together, he fdainly betrays him- 
self* 11. Why did he not stay and work his 
mine, as at first he projected? He appre- 
hended that the Spaniards would be upon him 
with a greater force. But before he left Eng- 
land, he knew tliat this must be the case, if 
he invaded any part of the Sp:uush\!olonies. 
His intention therefore never was to settle, but 
only to plunder. 12. He acknowledges that he 
knew neither the depth nor riches of the mine, 
hut only that there was some ore there. Would 
hh have ventured all his fortune and credit on 
pK'carious a foundation? 13. Would the 
other adventurers, if made acquainted with 
iHis, have risked eveiy thing to attend him? 


Ought a fleet to have been equipped for an 
experiment? Was there not plainly an im- 
posture in the management of this affair? 

14. He says to Keymis, in his orders, Bring 
hut a basket-full of ore, and it will satisfy the 
king that my project was not imaginary. This 
was easily done from the Spanish mines ; and 
he seems to have been chiefly displeased at 
Keymis for not attempting it. Such a view 
was a premeditated apology to cover bis cheat. 

15. The king in his declaration imputes it,, to 

Raleigh, that as soon as he was at sea, he im- 
mediately fell into such uncertain and ^ubtful 
talk of his mine, and said, that it would be 
sufficient if he brought home a basket-full of 
ore. From the circTsii[istanf:e last meiitionedi 
it appears (bat this imputation was not with- 
out reason. 16. Aliere are many other cir* 
cumstaiices of ^great weight in the king’s de-^ 
claratiotf ; Viat Raleigh, *VHhen he ^11 down 
to Plymouth, took no j>ionecrs with idm, 
Vhieh he always declared to be his intennon ; 
that he was nowise provided with inst^ruments 
fur working a mine, but had a sufficient stock 
of warlike stores ; that young Raleigh, in at- 
tacking the Spaniards, employed the words 
which, in the narratiiMU, 1 have put in his 
mouth; that the mine was moveable, an^ 
shifted as he saw convenient : not to mention 
many other public facts which prove him to 
have been highly criminal against his com- 
panions as well as his cowntry. Howel, in his 
letters, says, that thdfe lived in London, in 
164.5, an officer, a man of honour, wvho as* 
serted, that he heard young Raleigh* speak 
these words, vol. ii. letter 63f That was a 
time when there was no interest in maintain- 
ing such a fact. 17. Raleigh’s account uf^his 
first voyage to Guiana prov& him have 
been § man ciiipable of the most.J^xtravagant 
credulitj( or most impudent imposture. So 
ridiculous are the stories which he tells of the 
Inca’s chimerical empire in the midst of 
Guiana; the rich city of £1 Dorado, or Manao, 
two days’ journey in length, and shining with 
gold and silver ; the old Peruvian prophecies 
in favour of the English, who, he says, ’were 
expressly named as the deliverers of tliat couu- 
tiy, long before any European bad ever touched 
tbei^; the Amazons, or republic of women ; 
and in general, the vast and incredible riches 
which he saw on tliat continent, where nobody 
has yet found any treasures,! ihib' whole 
narrative is a proof that he was de- 

fective either tn solid understahdiftj, Ot 'n^orals, 
or both. No roan's character indeed seems 
ever to have been carried to such extreni|ma 
Raleigh's, by the opposite passions of env^ma 
pity. In the former part of his life, when he 
was active and lived tn the world, and was pro- 
bably best known, he was the obje/it^f universal 
hatred and detestation throa^hisut England; 
and the latter part> wbenshut up ia prison, he 
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became, much more unreasonably, the object 
of ^reat love and admiration* 

As to tlie circumstances of the narrative, 
that Raleig:h*s pardon was refused him, that 
his former sentcMicc was purposely kept in force 
against him, and that he went out under these 
express conditions, they may he Aipported by 
the following authorities. — 1. The king's word 
and that of six privy counccllors, who affirm it 
for fact, 2. The nature of the thing. If no 
suspicion had been entertained of his iiiten-’ 
tions, a pardon would never have been refused 
to a man to whom authority was intrusted. 

3. The words of the commission itself, where 
he is simply styled sir Walter Raleigh, and not 
JitUhful and well beloved ^ according to the 

usual and never-failing style on such occasions. 

4. In all the letters which be wrote home to 
sir Ralph W'inwood and to his own wife, he 
alway'S considers <hlrnself .is a ^pvrsoi. unpar- 
clonf.d and liable to the law. He seems indeed, 
immediately upon the failure of his enterprisers 
to ha%^ become desperate, and to have ex- 
pected the fate which he met with. 

It is pretended, that the king gave intel- 
ligence to the Spaniards of Raleigh’s project; 
as if he had needed torJay a plot for destroying 

man, whose life had been fourteen years, and 
still was, in his power. The Spaniards wanted 
no other intelligence to he on their guard, than 
the known and public fact of Raleigh's arma- 
ment. And th<!re w^s no reason why the king 
should conceal from thttn the project of a set- 
tlcineiit^ which Raleigh pretended, and the 
king believed, to l>e entirely innocent. 

The king's chief blame seems to have lain in 
his negligence, in allowing Raleigh to depart 
wij^hout a more exact scrutiny : but for this he 
apologizes by say iug, that sureties were required 
for the gobfl behaviour of Rah igh and all bis 
associates irt the enterprise, but that they gave 
in bonds for each other — a cheat which was 
not perceived till they had sailed, and which 
increased the suspicion of had intentions. 

Perhaps the king ought also to have granted 
Raleigh a pardon for his old treason, and to 
have’ tried him anew for'liis new offences. His 
punishment in that case would not only have 
been just, but conducted in a just and unex- 
ceptionable manner. But we arc told that a 
ridiculous opinion at that time prevailed in the 
nation, (and it is plainly supposed by sir Walter 
in bis apology,) that, Ijy treaty, war was al- 
lopred with the Spaniards in the Indies, though 
peace was *mad4 in Europe : and while that 
notion took place, no .lury would have found 
guilty. So that had not the king 
pSnished him upon the old sentence, the 
Spaniards would have had a just cause of com- 
plaint against the king sufficient to have pro- 
duced a war, at least to have destroyed all cor- 
diality betwpeAHhe nations. ^ 

This exjflication I thought necessary, inj 


order to clear up the story of Raleigh ; which, 
though very obvious, is generally mistaken in 
so gross a manner, that 1 scarcely know its 
parallel in the English history. 

Note LL, p. 1 56. 

This parliament is remarkable for being the 
epoch, in which were first regularly formed, 
though without acquiring these dciioinina- 
tioiie, the parties of court and country ; parties 
which have ever since continued, and which, 
while* they oft threaten the total dissolution 
of the government, art* the real causes of its 
permaneul life and vigour. In the^ ancient 
feudal constitution, of which the English par- 
took with other European n.ations, there was 
a mixture, not of authority and libe.ty, which 
we have since enjo\cd in this island, and 
which now subsist uniformly t(>gethcr; but 
of authority and anarchy, which |UTpetiially 
shocked with each other, juid which took jJacc 
alternately, according :is circtnustanccs were 
more or less favourable to either of them. A 
parliament composed of barhai ians, summoiK d 
from their fields and forests, uiiinstructed by 
study, conversation, or travel; ignorant of 
their own laws and history, aud unacquainted 
with the situation of all foreign iialioiie ; a 
parliament called precarij>usly by the king, 
and dissolved at his |>h‘asiii e ; sitting a few 
days, debating a few points ])r(*i>arcd for them, 
and whose nieinhers were impatient to return 
to their own castles, where alone they were 
great, and to the chase, which was their f.i- 
vourite amusement : such a parliament was 
very little fitted to enter into a discussion of 
"all the questions of government, and to share, 
in a regular manner, the legal adiuiiiistratiou. 
The name, the authority of the king alone ap- 
peared in the common course of governnie>it ; 
ill extraordinary emergencies, he assumed* 
with still better rc.asoii, the sole direction; 
the imperfect and unformed laws left, in cveiy' 
thing, a latitude of interpretation ; aud when 
the ends pursued by the monarch were, in 
general, agreeable to his subjects, little scrujde 
or jealousy was entertained with regu^d to the 
regularity of the means. During the reign of, 
an able, fortunate, or popular princt», no 
member of either house, much less of tbe 
lower, durst think of entering into a formed 
party, in opposition to the court; since the 
dissolution of the parliament must, in a few 
days, IfcdVe him unprotected, to the vengeance 
of bis sovereign, and to those stretches of pre- 
rogative, which were then so easily made, io 
order to punish an obnoxious subject. During 
an unpopular and weak reign, the current 
commonly ran so strong against the monarch, 
that none durst inlist themselves in the court 
party; or if the prince was able to engage any 
considerable barons on bis side, the ouestion 
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WAfl decided witli arms in the field, not by de- But su low, at that lime, ran the inclination 
bates or arguments in a senate or assembly, towards liberty, that Elizabeth, the fast of that 
And upon the whole, the chief circumstance, arbitrary line, herself no less arbitrary, was 
which, during ancient times, retained the yet the most renowned and most popular of all 
prince in any legal form of administration, the sovereigns that had filled the throne of 
was, that the sword, by the nature of the England. Jit wa^s natural for James to take 
feudal tenures, remained still in the bands of the government as he found it, and to pursue 
his subjects ; and this irregular and dangerous her measures, which he beard so much ap- 
checl^ had much more influence than the re- plauded ; nor did his penetration extend so far 
gulaf and methodical limits of tiie law^ and^ as to discover, that neither bis circumstances 
constitutioir. As the nation could nut be com- nor his character could support so extensive 
pelled, it was necessaiy that every public an authority. His narrow revenues and little 


measure of consequence, particularly that of 
levying new taxes, should seem to be adopted 
by common consent and approbation. 

The princes of the house of Tudor, partly by 
the vigoiyr of their administration, partly by 
the concurrence of favourable circumstances, 
had been able to establish a more regular 
system of government; but they drew the 
constitution Jtu near to despotism as ditninihlied 
extremely the authority of the parliament. 
The senate became, in a great degree, the 
organ of royal will and pleasure : opposition 
would have been regarded as a s)>eci<.‘S of re- 
bellion : and even religion, the most dangerous 
article in wbicli innovations could be intro- 
duced, had adiiiitti'd, in the course of a few 
years, four several alterations, from the au- 
thority alone of the sovereign. parliament 
was not then the road to honouV and prefer- 
ment : the talents of popular intrigue and 
eloquence were uneultiv.tted and unknown : 
and though that assembly still preserved au- 
thority, and retained the privilege of making 
laws and bestowing public money, the mem- 
oers acquired not, u]H>ii.lhat account, either 
with prince or people, much more weight anj 
consideration. What powers were necessary 
for conducting the machine of govern nient, 
the king was accustomed, of himself, to as- 
sume. His own revenues supplied him with 
money sufficient for his ordinary expences. 
And when extraordinary emergencies occurred, 
the prince needed not to solicit votes in parlia- 
ment, either for making laws or imposing taxes, 
both of whjeh were now become requisite for 
public ifiterest and preservation. 

The security of individuals, so neces$aiy to 
the liberty of popular councils, was totally un- 
known in that age. And as no despotic princes, 
scarcely even the eastern tyrants, rule entirely 
^without the concurrence of some assemblies, 
vhich supply both advice andaulhor\^y; little 
tmt a mercenary force seems then to have been 
wanting towards the establishment of a simple 
Monarchy in England. ITie militia, though 
More favourable to regal authority than the 
feudal institutions, was much inferior, in this 
Inspect, to disciplined armies; and if it did not 
preserve liberty to the people, it preserved at 
lewt the power, if ever the inclination should 
srise, of recovering it. 

VOL. II. 


frugality began now to render him dependent 
on* his people, even in the ordinary course of 
administration : tVieir increasing knowledge 
discovered to them fhat aL^'antage which they 
had obtained ; and made them sensible of the 
inestimable valul of civil liberty. And as he- 
possessed too V^tle digriitygto command reK}»ectt 
and too mu^h good iiatiire*to impress fear, a 
new spirit discovered itself every day i% the 
^larlmmeiit ; and a party, watchful of a free 
constitution, was regularly formed in the house 
of ctinimons. 

But notwithstanding these advantages ac- 
quired to liberty, so extensive was royal au- 
thority, and so firml}^ established in all its 
parts, that it is probable the patriots of thift 
age would have despaired of ever resisting it, 
had they not been stimulated by religious mo- 
tives, which inspire a courage unsurmountable 
by any human obstacle. * 

The same alliance which has ever prevailed 
between kingly power and ecclesiaiftical au- 
thority, was now fully established in EAgland ; 
and while the prince assisted tife clergy \fi sup- 
pressing schismatics and innovators, the clergy, 
in return, inculcated the doc^’ine of unre- 
served submission and obedience ^o the civil 
magistrate. The genius of th^ church of 
England, so kindly to monarchy, forwarded 
the confederacy; its submission to episcopal 
jurisdiction ; its attachment to ceremonies, to 
order, and to a decent pomp and splendour of 
worship : and, in a word, its affinity to the tame 
superstition of the c^holics, rather than to the 
wild fanaticism of the puritans. 

On the other hand, opposition to the church, 
and the persecutions underwhich thf^ laboured, 
were* sufficient to throw the puritans into the 
country party, and to beget political principles 
little favourable to the high pretensions of the 
sovereign. The spirit too of enthusiasm ; bold, 
daring, and uncontrolled; strongjiy disposed 
their minds to adopt republican tenets ; and 
inclined them ai'rogate, in their actions and 
conduct, the same liberty which they atsmp^ 
in their rapturous flights and ecstasies. 
since the first origin of that sect, through the 
whole reign of Elizabeth as well as of James, 
puntanieal principles had been understood in 
a double sense, end expressed the opinions fa- 
vourable both to political and to cTcclesiastical 
S» 
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liberty. And as the courts in order to dis< 
credit all parliamentary opposition, affixed the 
denomiTiation of puritans to its antag^onists; 
the religious puritans willing;]y adopted this 
idea, which was so advantaireous to them, and 
which confounded their cause with that of the 
patriots or country party. Thus wA*e the civil 
and ecclesiastical factions regularly formed; 
and the humour tif the uatiou during that age 
running strongly towards fanatical extrava* 
gaiiries, the sj^irit «)f civil liberty gradually re- 
vived from its lethargy, and by means of its 
religious associate, frmii which it reaped more 
advantage than honour, it secretly enlarged Us 
dominion over the greater part of the kingdom. 

«. c 

[77*«s Nate was in the first edithns a pm't 
af the text ; hat theavffwr oi/hitted it, in order 
fo avoid, as much asti^fossiblc, th^ style of dis^ 
sertation /!i the body of his historjf. the pns^ 
sage,i howeifer, contains vietos so imjwrtanty 
that he thought it might he admitted as a 
• 

Note MM, p. 1 59 . * 

Tins protestation is so remarkable, that it 
may not be impropei*' to give it in its own 
fiords. The commons now assembled in 
parliament, being justly occasioned thereunto, 
concerning sundry libetlies, franchises, and 
privileges of parliament, amongst others here 
mentioned, do make this f^r^testation follow* 
iiig: that the libertufs, franchises, .'uid juris- 
dictions 6f parliament are the ancient and un- 
doubted birth-right and inherit aiicc of the 
sub’iet^s of England ; and that the urgent and 
arduous affairs conceriiiiig the king, state, and 
deftne^ of the ^realni, and of the church of 
England; and the maintenance and making 
of laws, anil redress of mischiefs and tgriev- 
ances, ^hicb daily happen within thi^' realm, 
are proper subjects and matter of council and 
debate in parliament ; and that in the hand- 
ling and proceeding of those businesses, eveiy' 
member of the house of {larliamciit hath, and 
of right ought to have, Irecrloin of speech to 
propound, treat, reaiiun, and bring to con- 
ehislon the same ; and that the commons in 
parliament have like liberty and freedom to 
treat of these mM^ters, in such order as inMieir 
judgment shall seem Attest; and that every 
member of tlie said hotise hath like freedom 
'from all impeachniunf , imprisonment, and mo- 
lestatioii Cnfher than by censure of the house 
itself) for or concerning any speaking, reason- 
ing, or declaring of any matter matters touch- 
4m^-.the parliament or parliament business. 
Amf that if any of the said members be com- 
plained of and questioned for any thing done 
or said in parliament, the same is to be shown 
to the king by the advice and assent of all 
the commons assembled in parliament, before 
th4» king give credence to any private iiiform* 


aiioii.” Franklyn, p. 65. Rushworth, vol. i. 
p. 53. Keuuet, p. 747- Cuke, p. 77. 

Note NN, p, 168. 

The moment the prince embarked at 
St. Andero*s, he said, to those about him, that 
it was folly in the Spaniards to use him so ill, 
and allow him to depn^i: : a proof that thv 
duke had make him lielieve they were ktsiii. 
cere ifi the. affair of the marriage mid the Pitla< 
tinate ; for as to bis reception, iu other respects, 
it had been altogether unexceptionable. Be- 
sides, had not the prince bebeved the Spaniards 
to be insincere, he had no laMSon to quai re) 
with them, though Buckingham had. It a|>< 
pears, therefore, that Charles himself must 
have been deceived. I'he inultiplicdMelays oi 
the dispensation, though they arose from acci- 
dent, atforded Buckingham a plausible pretext 
for charging the Si>auiards with insincerity^ 

Note 00, p* 169. 

Among other particulars, he mentions a siiin 
of eighty thousand pounds borrowed from tin 
king of Denmark. In a former speech to llit 
parliameut, he told them, that he had ex- 
pended five hundred thousaiul pounds in tlu 
cause of the, palatine, bedsides the voluntarv 
cmitributioii’ given bun by the people. See 
Franklyn, p. 50. — Bui what is more extraor- 
dinary, the treasurer, in order to show his own 
good services, boasts to the parliament, that, 
l)y his contrivance, sixty thousand pounds had 
been saved in the article of exchange in ibt 
sums remitted to tl|c palatine. This sectio 
S great sum, ntir is it easy to coiK*eivc whenrtf 
tlie kiug could procure such vast sums .is 
would require a sum so cousicierablc to lie paid 
in exchange. From the whole, however,' it 
appears, t hat tiie king had been far from ne- 
glecting the interests of liis daughtt r and son- 
in-law, and bad even gone far beyond what bb 
iiaiTow revenue could afford. 

Note PP, ibid. 

How little this principle bad prevailed, dur- 
ing any former period of the English govi^n- 
ment, particularly during the laat reign, whicli 
was certainly not so perfect a model of libertv 
as most writers would represent it, will easily 
appear from many passages in the history oi 
that reij^. But the iileas of men were much 
changed, during about twenty years of a gentle 
and peaceful admuust ration. The comuioiisi 
though James of himself had recalled all pa* 
tents of monopolies, were not contented with* 
out a law against them, and a declarator) 
law too; which was gaining a great [loint, 
and establishing principles very favourabk 
to Hljerty: but they were extremely grateful 
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Elizabeth, upon petition (after having | 
once refused their rec|«ests), recalled a few 
of tlie most oppressive patents : and employed 
some soothing expressions towards them. 

The parliament had surely reason, when the^' 
confessed, in the seventh of James, that he al- 
lowed them more freedom of debate than ever 
was indulged by any of his predecessors. His 
indulgence in this particular, joined to his easy 
temfier, was probably one cause of the, great 
power assumed by the commons. Monsieur Je 
la Boderic, in his Dispatches, vol. i. p. 449, 
mentions the liberty of speech in the house of 
commons as a new practice. 

QQ, p. 171. 

Rymeh, tom. xviii. p. 2*J4. It is certain 
that the young prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles II. had protcslant governors from his 
ral ly infancy ; first the carl of Newcastle, then 
the marquis of Hertford. The king, in his 
memorial to foreign churches, after tlie eorn- 
mencoineut of (he civil wavs, insists on his care 
in educating his ehildren in the pmt(istant re- 
ligion, os a proof that he was nowise inclined 
to the catholic. Rushworth, vol. v, p. 7.*>2. — 
It can scarcely, therefore, he qut^stioiied, hut 
this article, wlii(‘h had so odd an appearance, 
was inserted only to amuse (he pope, and was 
never intended by either party to be executed. 

Alfie RR, 175. 

** Monarchies," according to sir W.aUer 
Raleigh, “ are of two sorts touching their 
power or authority, viz. 1. Entire, where thj 
power of ordering all state matters,, 
both in peace and w ar, doth by law and custom 
appertain to the prince, ,\sin the Eiiglisii king- 
cloiii ; where the prince bath the power to make 
laws, league, and war; to create magistrates; 
to pardon life ; of appeal, ^e. 'riiough to 
give a contentment to the other degrees, they 
have a suffrage in making laws, yet ever sub- 
ject, to the prince’s pleasure and negative will. 
— 2. Limited or restrained, that bath no full 
power in ali the points and matters of state, 
as the military king that bath not the. sove- 
reiguty in time of peace, as tte making of 
laws, &c. But in war only, as the Pulonian 
king.” — MaHms of State. • 

And a little after, In every just state, 
some part of the government is, or taught to 
be, imparted to the people, as in a kingdom, 
a voice and suffrage in making laws ; and 
sometimes also of levying of arms (if tlie 
charge be great, and the prince forced to bor- 
J^w help of his subjects), the matter rigbtlV 
be propounded to a parliftment, that the 
tax liiay tetm to have proceeded from them*- 
selves. So eonsiiltatlons and some proceedings 
in judicial matters may, id part, be referrH 


to them. The reason, lest, seeing themselves 
to be in no number nor of reckoning, they 
mislike the state of government." Tliis way 
of reasoning differs little from that of king 
James, who considered the privileges of (he 
parliainei^ as matters of grace and indulgence 
more than of inheritance. It is remarkable 
that Raleigh was thought to lean towards the 
puritanical party, notwithstanding these posi- 
tions. But ideas of government change much 
in different times. 

Raleigh’s sentiments on this head are stil 
more openly expressed, in bis Prerogatiue of 
I^arliamentSf a work not published till after 
his death. It is a ^taUtgi^ between a courier 
or counsellor and a country justice of peace, 
who represents the patriot party, and defends 
the highest notions of liberty, which the priiw 
ciples yf thi<t woi#d^bear. ^erti 
passage of V : Countcllor. I'hat which 

done by the king, with the advice of his {flivate 
W pl-ivy council, is done by the king’s^ absolute 
|M)wer. Justice, And by whose power is it 
duite in parliament, but by the king’s absolute 
power? Mistake it not, my lord; the three 
estates do but advise aM^he privy council doth ; 
which advice, if the king embrace, it 
the king’s own act in the one, and the kings 
law in the other, &e." 

The earl of Clare, in a private letter to his 
son-tn-law sir Thomas \yentworth, afterwards 
earl of Strafford,‘t}nis#xpres$es himself: “ We 
live tinder a prerogative governmeqjt, where 
hook-law submits to /ex loquens'* H^ spoke 
from his own and all his ancestors’ experience. 
There was no single instance of powerVhieh 
a king of England might not, at that time, 
exert on pretenc*e of necessity or exptflSieiTey : 
the continuance alone or frequent sepetitiou of 
arbitrflry administration migVit prove danger- 
us, for %ant of force to support it. *lt is re- 
markable that this letter of the earl of Clare 
was written in the first year of Charles’s reign j 
and consequently must be meant of the general 
genius "of the government, not the spirit of* 
temper of the monarch. See Strafford’s Letters, 
vi»l. i. p. 32. From another letter in the same 
collection, vol. i. p. 10, it appears, that the 
council sometimes assumed the power of for- 
bidding jicrsons disagreeable to the court, to 
stand ill the elections. This authority they 
ctmld exert in some instances; but we are not 
thence to infer, that they could shut the doof 
of that house to every one who wassnot accept- 
able to them. The genius of the ancient go- 
vernment reposed more trust in the king, than 
to entertain any such suspicion, and it all4PHP 
scattered instances, of such a kind as would 
have been totally destructive of the edniti- 
tution, had they been continued without in- 
terruption. 

I have not met with any Eng^is)] writer ih 
that age who speaks of England as a limited 
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monarchy^ but at an absolute one, where the 
people have many privilefi^s. That it no con- 
tradiction. In all European niotiarchiet the 
people have privile^'t ; but whether depend- 
ent or independent on the will of the monarch, 
is a question, that, in most ^overiinients, it is 
better to forbear. Surely that question wsis 
not determined before the of James. The 
risings spirit of the parliament, tog^ether with 
that king’s love of general, speculative prin- 
ciples, brought it from its obscurity, and made 
tt be commonly canvassed. The strongest 
testimony that 1 remember from a writer of 
James's age, in favour of English liberty, is^in 
cardinal Bentivoglio, a foreigner, who men- 
tions the English govern Aient as similar to 
that of the Low-country provinces under their 
princes , rather than to that of^France or Spain. 
Englishmen were n|)t so sensible that their 
prince wal limited,* because they d ere Sensible 
that t.o individual had any security against a 
stretch of prerogative ; but foreigners, by 
parisun,* could perceive that these stretches 
^were at that time, from custom or other causes, 
less frequent in England than in other mo- 
narchies. Philip de Comines too remarked the 
English constitution t(#be more popular in his 
tfide than that of France. But in a paper 
written by a patriot in IG27, it is remarked, 
that the freedom of speech in parliament had 
been lust in England since the days of Comines. 
See Frauklyn, p, is a stanza of 

Malherbe's Ode to Mary de Medicis, the queen- 
regent, Written in 1614. 

Eiitre A qni cef ajfe 

^ Doit m»i) priiifif».tl or.KMiirnt, 

Ceiix <le la Tafnisf et du Taffe 
<1 ^ I'oiit looi.‘i* Icnr goiivfrti^inoiit : 

Mats en df li calnira piuvinoei. 

On peui)ie ador«> l<>^ princt.'^, 

Kt met Au gr^ It- pliist liaut e 

d^'liouneiir du sci'ptre k'Kitimc, ^ 
ScaiiroU-oii excimer criinir 
I>e ne reguei* iwi comme il fant. 

The English, as well as the Spaniards, are 
here pointed out as much more obedient sub- 
jects. than the French, %pd much more tract- 
able and submissive to their princes. Though 
this passage be taken from a poet, every man 
of Judgment will allow its authority to be de- 
cisive, The character of a national govern- 
ment cannot be unknown in Europe ; though 
it changes sometimes very suddenly. MachiaveJ, 
in his Dissertations on Livy, says repeatedly, 
tkfat Frauoe was the most legal and molt po- 
pular monarchy then in Europe. 

ATote SS, p. 175. 

Passive obedience is expressly and xealously 
|tp»calcated in the homilies, composed and pub- 
lished 'authority, in the reign of queen 
ElisAbeth.^ The convocation, which met in 
ths vety Arst year of the king's reign, voted 


as high monarchical principles as are contained 
in the decrees of the university of Oxford, dur- 
ing the rule of the tories. These principles, 
so far from being deemed a novelty, introduced 
by James's influence, passed so smoothly, that 
no historian has taken notice of them ; they 
were never the subject of controversy, or 
dispute, or discourse ; and it is only by means 
of bishop Overall’s Convocation-book, printed 
^near seventy years after, that we are acqua:inted 
with t*nem. Would James, who was so cautious, 
and even timid, have ventured to begin his 
reign with, a bold stroke, which would have 
given just ground of jealousy to his subjects? 
It appears from that tiiunarch's Basilicou 
Doron, written while he was in Scotland, that 
the republican ideas of (he origin of power 
from the people were, at that time, 'esteemed 
puritanical novelties. The patriarchal sclienic, 
it is remarkable, is inculcated in those votes 
of the convocation preserved by Overall; qur 
was Filmer the first inventor of those absurd 
notions. 

JVoee TT, p. 181 . 

That of the honest historian Stowe seeiiii 
nut to have been of this number. ** The great 
blessings ofXxod," says he. ** through increahe 
of wealth in the common subjects of this land, 
especially up«ui the citizens of London ; sucU 
within men’s meinoTy, and chiefly within the»e 
few years of peace, that, except there were 
now due mention of some sort made thereof, 
it would in time to come be held incredible, &c." 
In another place, " Amongst the manifulii 
tokens and signs of the infinite blessings oi 
Almighty God liestowed upon this kingdom, 
by the wondrous and merciful establishing of 
peace within ourselves, and the full benefit ot 
concord with all Christian nations and others 
of all which graces let no man dare to presii^uc 
he can sjH*ak too much ; whereof in truth tbcie 
can never be enough said, iieithei was there 
ever any people less considerate and less thank- 
ful than at this time, being not willing to en- 
dure the memory of their present happiness, 
as well as in the universal increase of commerce 
and trafBc throughout the kingdbtn, great 
building of royal ships, and by private nier-« 
chants, the r^-peopling of cities, towns, and 
villages, besides the discernible and sudden 
increase of fair and costly buildings, as well 
within the city of London as the suburlA 
thereof, especially within these twelve year#, 
Ac." ' 

AVfe UU, p. 194. 

Bv a speech of sir Simon D’Ewes, in the first 
year of the long parliament, it clearly 
that the nation never had, even to that ttin«» 
been rightly informed conoeming the lran»j 
actions of the Spanish negotiaUon, and still 
believed the court of Madrid to have be*** 
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altogether insincere in their professions. What 
reason, upon that supposition, had they to 
blame either the prince or Buckingham for 
their conduct, or fur the narrative delivered 
ti> the parliament? This is a capital fact, 
and ought to be well attended to. IVEwes's 
speech is in Nalson, vol. ii. p. 368. No author 
or historian of that age mentions the discovery 
of Buckingham's impostures as a cause of dis- 
gust'in the parliament. Whitlocke, p. ^ only^ 
says, that the commons began to suspect, that 
it had been spleen in Buckingitam,, not zeal for 
public good, which had induced him (o break 
the Spanish match; a clear proof that his 
falsehood was not suspected. Wilson, p. 780, 
says, that Buckingham lost his popularity 
after Bristol arrived, not because that noble- 
man discovered to the world the falsehood of 
bis narrative, but because he proved that Buck- 
ingham, while in Spain, had professed himself 
a papist ; which is false, and which was never 
said by Bristol. In all the debates which re- 
main, not the least hint is ever given that any 
falsehood was 8US|iecled in the narrative. 1 
shall farther add, that even if the parliament 
had discoverf‘d the deceit in Buckingham's 
narrative, this ought not to have altered their 
political measures, or made them refuse supfdy 
to the king. IHiey had supposed it practicable 
to wrest the Palatinate by arms from the house 
of Austria; they had represented* it as prudent 
to expend the blood and treasure of the nation 
m such an enterprise ; they had believed that 
the king of Spain never had any sincere in- 
reiitioii of restoring that principality. It is 
cf'rtairi, that he had not now any such inten- 
tion: and though there was reason to su$p<*ct, 
that this alttM*alioii in his views had pro- 
ceeded from the. ill conduct of Buckingham, 
yet past errors could not be retrieved; and the 
nation was undoubtedly in the same situation 
which the parliament had ever supposed, when 
they so much harassed their sovereign, by their 
i'opatient, importunate, and even iindutifiil 
solicitations. To which we may add, that 
Charles himself was certainly deceived by 
Buckingham, when be corrohurateu his fa- 
vourite’#*narrative by bis testimony. Party 
historians are somewhat inconsistent ii; their 
representations of these transactions : they re- 
present the Spaniards as totally insincere, 

^ that they may reproach James with credulity 
in being so long deceived by them t they re- 
present them as sincere, that they may te- 
proacli the king, the prince, and tue duke, 
with falsehood in their narr^ivc to the par- 
liament. The truth is, they were insincere at 
lirst ; but the reasons, proceeding from bigotry, 
were not suspected by James, and were at last 
overcome. They became sincere; but the 
prinde, deceived by the many unavoidable 
causes of delay, believed that they were still 
doceiving him. 


Note XX, p, 807. 

This petition is so great importance, that 
we shall here give it at length. Humbly show 
unto our sovereign lord the king, the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and commons, in par- 
liament alsembl^. That, whereas it is de- 
clared and enacted by a statute made in the 
time of the reign of king Edward 1. commonly 
called Statutum de tallagio non concedendo, 
that no tallage or aid shall be levied by the 
king or his heirs in this realm, without the 
good-will and assent of the archbishops, bi- 
shbps, earls, barons, knights, burgesnes, and 
other the freemen of the commonalty of this 
realm ; and, by autiffority df parliament, holcfen 
in the 6ve*and twentieth year of the reign of 
king Edward IIP. it is declared and enacted. 
That, from ^hencefortl% no person shall 1:% 
compelted fl> make any (bans to^the king 
against his will, because such loans* Were 
Isagaisist re.isf>ii, and the franchise of the land i 
and, by other laws of this realm, it is t>rovid«al, 
tbaft none should be charged by any charge 
or imposition called a benevolence, or by such 
like charge: by which the statutes befure- 
nientioiied, and other^he good laws and sta- 
tutes of this realm, your subjects have iftM- 
rited this freedom, that they should not be 
compelled to contribute to any tax, tallage, 
aid, or other like charge, not set by common 
consent in parliainen^ * 

II. Vet neveithelcss, of late divers commis- 
sions directed to sundry com mission in se- 
veral counties, with instructions, havt^issued 
by means whereof your peopllb have hgeii in 
divers places assembled, and required to lend 
certain sums of money untoy^ur m^e|^y,«iid 
many of them, upon tbeir refus|J so to do, 
have had an o«1tb administered unto them not 
warrantable by the laws or statiitesr of this 
realm, and have been constrained to become 
bound to make apfiearance and give attendance 
before your pri vy-cuuiieil, and in other places ; 
aud okhers of them have been therefore im- 
prisoned, confined, i^d sundiy other way^ mo- 
lested and disffuieted : and divers other charges 
have bi'en laid and levied upon your people, 
ill several counties, by lord-lieutenants, de- 
puty^lieuteuaiits, cominissiouers for musters, 
justices of peace, and others, by command or 
direction from your majesty, or jruur privy- 
couucil, against the laws and free customs of 
this realm. • 

Hi. And whereas also, by tW statute called 
Tlic great charter qf the liberties qf England, 
it is declared and enacted. That no fre^npigl^ 
may be taken or imprisuned, or be disseised 
of bis freehold or liberties, or his free customs, 
or be outlawed or exiled, or in any manner 
destroyed, but by the lawful judgment of bis 
peers, or by the law of the land. 

IV. And, in tbs eight and twentieth year 
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of the reign of king Edward 111. it was de- 
clared and enacted> by authority of parlia- 
ment, That no man, of what estate or con- 
dition that he be, should be put out of his 
land or tenements, nor taken, nor imprisoned, 
nor disherited, nor put to death, williout being 
brought to answer by due process of law. 

V. Nevertheless, against the tenor of the 
said statutes, and other the good laws and 
statutes of your realm to that end provided, 
divers of your subjects liave of late been iiiipri- 
soued without any cause showed ; and, when, 
for their deliverence, they were brought before 
justice, by your majesty’s writs of Hahias 
(kirpus, there to undergo, and receive as the 
coVirt should order? and *iheir keepers ctim- 
manded to certify the causes of their detainer, 
no cause wjis cert died, but that they were de- 
ti'uned by your mak:sty’s speevd conmiand, 
signified fjy the Ibrds of your p^/vy-couueil, 
aiul'^Vt were returned hack to several prisons, 
witliout being charged with any thing to wdiich* 
they might make answer according to the law. 

VI. And whereas of late great companies 
of soldiers and mariners have been dispersed 
into divers counties of the realm, and the in- 
habitants, against thetlNvills, have been coni- 
tK^^^d to receive them into their houses, and 
there to auifer them to sojourn, against the 
laws and customs of this realm, and to the 
great grievance arnl vexation of the people. 

VII. And whereas ^iso, b^y#uthority of par- 
liament, in the five and twentieth year of the 
reign of ^ king Edward 111. it is declared and 
enacteef, I'hat no man shall be forejudged of 
life Of limb against the form of the Grmt 
charter and law of the land : and, by the said 
Crmxt qharter, iyid other the laws and statutes 
of this yourfealin, no man ought to be judged 
to death but by the laws established ici this 
your rcidm, either by the customs of Uie same 
realm, or by acts of parliament : and whereas 
no uheiider, of what kind soever, is exempted 
from the proceedings to be u.sed, and punish- 
ments to be inflicted by the laws and statutes of 
this your realm: nevertheless, of late divers 
commissions, under your majesty’s great seal, 
have issued forth, by which certain persons 
have been assigned and appointed commis- 
sioners, with power and autiiority to proceed 
within the laud, according to the justice of 
martial law, against such soldiers and ma- 
riners, or other dissolute persons joining with 
them, assh(ftuld commit any murther, robbery, 
^lony, mutiny, or other outrage or inisde- 
meauour whatsoever, and by such summary 

and order as is agreeable to martial law, 
ana as is used in armies in time of war, to 
proceed to the trial and condemnation of such 
offenders, and them to cause to be executed and 
put to death according to the law martial. 

VIII. By pretext whereof some of your ma- 
jesty's 


commissioners put to death, when and where, 
if, by the laws and statutes of the land, they 
bad deserved death, by the same laws and 
statutes also they might, and by no other 
ought, to have been judged and executed. 

IX. And also sundry grievous offenders, by 
colour thereof claiming an exemption, have 
escaped the punishments due to them by the 
laws and statutes of this your realm, by reason 
Uiat divers of your officers and ininistei's of 
.JVistice have unjustly refused or forborne to 
proceed against such offenders according to the 
same laws and statutes, upon pretence that 
the said offenders were punishrdjle only by 
martial law, and by authority of such conuiiih- 
sions as aforesaid: which cummissious, and all 
other of like nature, are wholly and directly 
contrary to the said laws and statutes of this 
your realm. 

X. They do therefore humbly pray your 
most excellent majesty, That no man hcreafUT 
he (‘ompelled to make or yield any gift, loan, 
beuevolcnce, tax, or such like charge, wilhunt 
coinnioii consent, by act of parliament : and 
that none be called to make aui>wer, or take 
su(‘li oath, or to give attendance, or be con- 
fined, ur otherwise iiiuicslcd or disquieted, 
concerning the same, or for refus.'il thereof , 
and that no trecnian, in any such manner as 
is before mcfilioued, be imprisoned or de- 
tained: and that your majesty would he 
pleased to remove the said soldiers and mari' 
ners* and that people may not be so burtbened 
ill time to come ; and that the aforesaid com- 
intssiuus, for proceeding by martial law, may 
be revoked and annulled : and that hereafter 
no commissions of like nature may issue forth, 
t’o any person or persons whatsoever, lobe exe- 
cuted as aforesaid, lest, by colour of them, any 
of your majesty's subjects be destroyed, or jjiit 
to death, contrary to the laws and franchise of 
the land. 

XI. All which they most bumbiy pray of 
your most excellent majesty, as their rights 
and libiTties, according to the laws andstatntcH 
of this realm: and that your majesty would 
also vouchsafe to declare. That the awards 
doings, and proceedings to the pr^jwdiee of 
your people, in any of the premises, shall nut 
lie drawn hereafter into consequence or ex- 
ample • and that your im^jesty would be also 
graciously pleased, for the further comfort and 
safety of your people, to declare your rojal 
will and pleasure, that in the things aforesaid, 
all your officers and ministers shall serve you 
according to the laws and statutes of this realm, 
as they tender the honour of your majesty, and 
the prosperity of this kingdom. Stat, 17 Cor. 
cap, 14. 

A’bfe yy, p. 211. ^ ’ 

The reason assigned by sir Philip Warwick » 
.p. 2, for thisiuuiBual measure of the commons/ 
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IS, that they intended to deprive the crown of 
ilie prerog^ative, which it had assumed, of 
varying the rates of the impositions, and at 
the same time were resolved to cut off the new 
rates fixed by James. These were considerable 
diminutions both of revenue and prerogative; 
and whether they would have there stopped, 
consideriiif^ their present disposition, may be 
much doubted. The kiii^, it seems, and the 
lord4, were resolved not to trust then] ; not; 
to render a revenue i>in*e precarious, which 
perhaps Jiey ini^^ht never afterwards be able 
to gel re-estahlislicd on the old footing;. 

• Aote Z2. p. 

IJkkf.^s a passHp* of sir John Davis's Ques- 
tion, foiwerninj; Jinpositiuns, p. 131. “This 
power of laying on arbitrarily new ini|uisition$ 
iadng a prerogralive in point of govern n(i€*nt, 
as»\vc!l as in point of profit^ it cannot re- 
strained or hound by act of parliament; it 
cannot be limited by any certain orfixt rule of 
law, no more llian liic course of a \»iiot upon 
the sea, who must turn the helm, or hear 
higher or hiwer sail, according to the wind 
or weather ; atid therefore it may be properly 
said, that the king's prerogative in this point, 
is as strong* as Saw^nn ; it cannot he bound : 
for though an act of parliament he made to 
restrain it, and the king doth give his con- 
sent unto it, as Samson was hound with his 
own consent, yet if the Philislines come ; that 
is, if any just or important oceasion do arise, 
t c.'iuiiut hold or re.-train the prerogatixe; it 
XX ill be as threail, ;Mid broken as easy as the 
bonds of Samson — Thv king’s prerogatives 
the sun-heains of the crown, and as inseparable 
fnMii it as the sun-beams from the sun ; the 
king’s crown must be taken from him ; Sam- 
son's hair must he cut out, bidore his courage 
can be any jot abated. Hence it is that ucitber 
the king's act, nor any act of parliament, can 
give away his prerogative.*' 

Nofe (A), p. 242. 

•• * 

We shall here make use of the lilxrty, 
allowed in a note, to’ expatiate a little'oii the 
present suhjeet. It must he confessed that 
the king, in this declaration, touched upon 
that circumstance in the English constitution, 
which it is most difficult, or rather altogether 
inipossihle, to regulate by laws, and which must 
be governed by certain delicate idetis of pro 
prit'ty and decency, rather than by any exact 
rule or prescription. ^JTo deny the parliament 
Jrll right of remonstrating against what they 
esteem grievances, were to reduce that as- 
sembly to a total insignificancy, and to de- 
prive the people of every advantage, which 
they could reap from popular councils. To 
complain of the parliament's employing the 


power of taxation, as the means of extorting' 
oncessions from their sovereign, were to ex- 
pect, that they would entirely disarm them- 
selves, and renounce the sole expedie:it, pro- 
vided by the constitution, for ensuring to the 
kingdom a just and legal administratinri. In 
lifferent pi^riods of English story, theic occur 
instances of their remonstrating with their 
princes in the freest iiiamier, and sometimes 
<»f tlieir refusing supply, when disgusted with 
ly circumstance of public conduct. It if», 
however, certain, that this power, tiiough es- 
sential to pailiamciits, may easily be abused, 
aif well by the fn-qucucy and iiiinuteiiess of 
their renionstrancis, as bj tludr intrusion ipto 
every ]tart of the lying’s counsels and deter- 
minations*. Under colour of ad\i(‘e, tluy may 
give disguised orders; and in complr.inipg of 
gricvai|ces, tdiey may dr*w to themselves eve^ 
power of ^iveriimeiit. Whatever measure is 
iibraeed, without consulting them, rftay be 
pronounced an oppression of the people; and, 
till corrected, they may refuse the*inoht ne- 
3‘fsaiy suppliers to tludr indigent sovereign. 
Fiotn the very nature of this parliHiiieiuary 
liberty, it is evident, that it must be left tin- 
hounded by law : for who <‘an forclel howiro- 
queiitly grievances may occur, or what pStof 
adiiiinisti ation may be affected by them ? From 
the nature too of the human frame, it may 
be ex]>ected, that this lij>erty would be cxtM’ted 
in its full extent^ taiwl no branch of authority 
be allowed to remain unmolested in^he bands 
of the priiHT. For will the weak liyiitations 
f respect ami decorum l)e suQ^cient to restrain 
human ambition, which so frequeutl^^breaks 
through all the prescriptions of law and justice f 

But here it is observableftbat thf wiSdoni 
of the English^ constitution, or rather the con- 
curr^ce of accidents, has provided, in different 
periods* certain irregular checks to iViis privi- 
lege of parliament, and thereby mHiiitaiucd, 
in some tolerable measure, the dignity and au- 
thority of the crown. 

Ill tiie ancient constitution, before the be- 
ginning of the sevetitcenth century, the •meet- 
ings of parliament were precarious, and were 
not frequent. The sessions xvere short ; and 
the iiiembers had no leisure, either to get ac- 
quaiutcul with each other, or with public busi- 
ness. The ignorance of the age. made men 
more submissive to that authority which go- 
verned them. And above all, the large de- 
mesnes of the crown, with the sAall expence 
of government during that period, rendered 
the prince almost independent, and taugh^he 
parliament to preserve great submissiolHRIR 
duty towards him. 

In mir present constitution, many accidents, 
which have rendered gover.nments ^yery where, 
as well as in Great Britain, much more bur- 
thensome than formerly, have thrown into the 
hands of the crown the dis|^al of a Urge 
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revenue, and have enabled the king, the 
private interests and ambition of the members, 
to restrain the public interest and ambition of 
the body. While the opposition (for we must 
still have an opposition, <ipen or disguised) en* 
deavours to draw evei^y branch of administra- 
tion under the cognizance of parliaiaeut, tlie 
courtiers reserve a pait to the disposal of the 
crown ; and the royal prerogative, though de- 
prived of its ancient powers, still maintains a 
due weight in the balance of the constitution. 

It was the fate of the house of Stuart to 
govern England at a period, when the former 
source of authority was already niiieh dimi- 
nished, and before the latter began to flow in 
any tolerable abundance. <-Without a regular 
and fixed foundation, the throne iv^rpetually 
tottered ; and the prince sat iii|ion it anxioubly 
aad precariously. IJvcry exj)ecy|eiit used by 
James atid'Charlc!^ in order to su^^poft their 
dignit;]f>, we have seen attended with sensible 
ineonveiiiencies. The niajcsty of the cr<pvii, 
derived from ancient powers and prerogatives, 
procured respect, and checked the approaches 
of insolent intruders : but it begat in the king 
so high an idea of his own rank and station, 
as made him incapable iff stooping to popular j 
or submitting in any degree to tbe 
control of parliament. Tbe alliance with the 
hierarchy strtngtliened law by the sanction of 
' religion : but it enraged tbe puritanical party, 
and exposed the princ4L to th^ attacks of ene- 
^ niies, numerous, violent, amf implacable. The 
memory 'too of these two kings, from like 
causes, has been attended, in some degree, 
with tl>e same ififelicity, which pursued them 
during the whole course of their lives. Though 
it mi'.st coiifesj>ed, that their skill in govern- 
ment was n 9 t profHirtioued to the extreme 
delicacy of their situation ; a sfifliciciit |}idul- 
gence hits not been given them, aiic^atl the 
blame, by several historians, has been unjustly 
thrown on their side. Their violations of law, 
particularly those of Charles, are, in some few 
instances, transgressions of a plain limit^which 
was marked out to royal ^authority. But the 
encroachments of the commons, though in tbe 
beginning less positive and determinate, are 
no less discernible by good judges, and were 
equally capable of destroying tbe just bafance 
of tbe constitution. While they exercised the 
powers transmitted to them, in a manner more 
independent, and less compliant, than had ever 
before been practised ; the kings were, perhaps 
imprudently, but, as they imagined, from ne- 
cessity, tempted to assume powers, which bad 
O^Qfily ever been exercised, or had been exer- 
dsira in a different manner by tbe crown. And 
from the shock of these opposite pretensions, 
together with religious controversy, arose all 
tbe factioiK, convulsions, and disorders, which 
attended that period.*— [TTris Note ttwj, rn t/ic 
a part qf the teurt.'l 


Note (B), p. S69. 

Mr. Carte, in his life of tbe duke of Or- 
mond, has given us some evidence to prove, 
that this letter was entirely a forgery of the 
popular leaders, in order to induce the king to 
sacrifice Strafford. He tells us, that Strafford 
said so to his son the night before his execu- 
tion. But there are some reasons why 1 ad- 
here to the common way of telling this story. 
1* Tbe* account of the forgery comes through 
several hands, and from men of characters not 
fully known to tbe public. A circumstance 
which weakens every evidence. Jt is a hearsay 
of a hearsay. 2. It seems impossible, but young 
lord Strafford must inform the king, who* would 
not have failed to trace tbe forgery, and ex- 
pose his enemies to their merited’ infamy. 
3. U is not to be conceived but Clarcndd.i and 
Whitlocke, not to mention others, must have 
heard of the matter. 4. Sir George Katcliffe, 
in his life of Strafford, telK the story the same 
way that ('larendon and Whitlocke do. Would 
he also, who was Strafford's intimate friend, 
never have heard of the forgerj'? It is remark, 
able, that this life is dedicated or addressed to 
3 'oung Str.afford, Would not he have put sir 
George right in so material and interesting a 
fact? 

t,A^ote (C), ibid. 

What made this bill appear of less conse. 
quence was, that the parliament voted tonnage 
and poundage for no longer a ])CTiod than two 
months: and as that branch was more than 
half of the revenue, and the government could 
not possibly subsist without it ; it seemed in* 
iKrectly in the power of the parliament to con- 
tinue themselves as long as they pleased. 'J'his 
indeed was true in the ordinary administratiuii 
of government : but on tbe approaches towahU 
a civil war, winch was not then foreseen, it 
had been of great consequence to the king to 
have reserved the right of dissolution, and to 
have endured any extremity, rather than allow 
the continuance of the parliament* 

Note (D), p. 2T3. * • 

It is now so universally allowed, notwitli- 
standing some muttering to the contraiy, that 
the king bad no hand in the Irish rebellion, 
that it will be superfluous to insist on a point 
which seems so clear. 1 shall only suggest a 
very few arguments, among an infinite Duml>er 
which occur. 1. Ought the aflSrniation of per* 
ficlious, infamous rebels ever to have passed for 
any authority ? 2. Nobody can tell us what tbe 
words of the preti^nded commission were. That 
commission which we find in Rushworib, 
vol.v. p. 4(H), and in Milton’s Works, Toland’s 
edition, is plainly an imposture; because it 
pretends to be dated in October 1641, yet 
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mentioiif facts which happened not till some 
months after. It appears that the Irish rebels, 
observing some inconsistence in their first 
forgery, were obliged to forge this commission 
anew, yet could not render it coherent or 
probable. 3. Nothing could be more obviously 
pernicious to the king’s cause than the Irish 
rebellion ; because it increased his necessities, 
and rendered him still more dependent on the 
parlfameiit, who had before sufficiently ^howr^ 
on what terms they would assist him. 4. The 
instant the king heard of the rebellion, which 
was a very few days after its commeiteenient, 
iie wrote to the parliament, and gave over to 
tUtfin *1110 iiianagemeiit of the war. Had he 
built any projects on that rebellion, would he 
not havg waited some little time to see how 
1 1 iry '; ould succeed ? Would he presently have 
adopted a measure which was evidently so 
hurtful to his authority ? 5. What can he 

imagined to be the king’s projects ? To raist* 
the Irish to arms, 1 suppose, and bring them 
over to England for his assistance. But. is it 
not plain, that the king never iiiteiuled to 
raise war in England? Had that been his in- 
tention, would he have rendered the parliament 
perpetual? Does it nut appear, by the whole 
train of events, tliat the parliamctit forced 
him into the war ? 6*. The king conveyed to 

the justices intelligence which tiught to have 
jirevented the rebellion. 7. The Irish cat ho- 
lies, in all tVieir future transactions with the 
king, where they tiideavour to excuse their in- 
surrection, never had the assurance to plead 
his com mission. Even among themselves they 
dropped that pretext. It appears that sir 
Phelim O’Ne.ale, clnefly, and he only at fiist, 
promoted that imposture. See Carle’s Ormoiii^, 
vol. iii. N” 100. Ill, 112. 114, 115. 121. 132, 

1 ^7- 8. O’Neale himself confessed the im- 

posture oti his trial and at hi'* execution. See 
Ncilson, vol. ii. p. 528. Maguire, at his exe- 
cution, made a like confession. 9. it is ridi- 
culous to mention the justification which 
Charles 11 gave to the marquis of Antrim, as 
if he had acted by his father’s commission. 
Antrim J|ad no hand in the first rebellion and 
Mie ma!lsacre. He joined not the rebels till 
•two years after: it was with the king’s con- 
sent, and he did important service, in sending 
over a body of men to Montrose. 

NoU (E), p, 286. 

• 

The great courage and conduct displayed 
by many of the popular leaders, have com- 
oumly inclined men to do them in one respect, 
more honour than they deserve, and to sup- 
pose, that, like able politicians, they employed 
pretences which they secretly despised, in onier 
to serve their sellisb purposes. It is however 
probable, if not certain, that they were, ge- 
nerally Biieaking, the dupes of their own teal. 


Hypocrisy, quite pure and free from fanati- 
cism, is perhaps, except among men fixed in a 
determined philosophical scepticism, then un- 
known, as rare as fanaticism entirely purged 
from all mixture of hypocri.sy. So congenial 
to the human mind are religious sentiments, 
that it is nnpossible tx> counterfeit long these 
holy fervours, without feeling some shai% of 
the assumed warmth : and on the other hand, 
so precarious and temporary, from the frailty 
of human nature, is the operation of these 
spiritual views, that the religious ecstasies, if 
constantly employed, must often be counterfeit, 
atfd must be warped by those more familiar 
motives of interest and ambition, which in- 
sensibly gain upoff the ^ind. This ind&d 
seems the •key to most of the celebrated cha- 
racters of that a|;e. Equally full of fraud and 
of ardour, these pious jiat riots talked perpe- 
tually of sdtking the Lord, yet st^l pursued 
their own purposes ; and have left a nfbmor- 
bablesleSKon to posterity, how delusive, how de- 
I .tructive, that principle is by which they were 
iiihnated. 

With regard to the people, we can entertain 
no doubt that the controversy was, on their 
part, entirely theologfral. The generality of 
the natiou could never have flown out%ffi'o 
such fury in order to obtain new privileges and 
acquire greater liberty than they and their an- 
cestors liatl ever been acquainted with. Their 
fathers had beengejitigel^ satisfled with the go- 
vernment of Elizabeth; why should they have 
been thrown into such extreme ra^e against 
Charles, who, from the begiunitig of Ifis reign, 
wished only to maintain such a government? 
And why not, at least, compound matters with 
him, when by all his laws, it^ppeare^tliAt 
had agreed to depart from it ? Specially, as 
he h:sil put it Entirely out of his power to re- 
tract that resolution. It is in vaifl, there- 
fore, to dignify this civil war and the parlia- 
mentary authors of it, by supfiosing it to have 
any other considerable foundation than iheo- 
logicaV zeal, that great and noted source of 
animosity among mqp. The royalists also were 
very commonly zealots ; but as they were at 
the same time maintaining the established con- 
stitution, ill state as well as church, they had 
an object which was natural, and which might 
produce the greatest passion, even without any 
considerable mixture of theological fervour.—* 
[77<e former part qf this note wait tn the first 
editions, a pari qf the .] ^ 

Note (F), iHd, 

In some of these declarations, supposed to 
be penned by lord Falkland, is found the first 
regular definition of the constitution, accord- 
ing to our present ideas of it, thht occure in 
any English composition; at least any pub- 
lished *by aathority. The three species ol 
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government, iiionarchieal, aristocratical, and 
deinocratica), are there plainly disting^uisbed, 
and the English government is expressly said 
to be none of them pure, but all of them 
mixed and tempered together. This style, 
though the sense of it was implie(|^ in many 
institutions, no former king of England would 
have* used, and no subject would have been 
permitted to use. Banks and the crown>lawyerfi 
against Hambden, in the case of 6 hi|)*money, 
iiisits plainly and openly on the king's abso- 
lute and sovereign power: and the opposite 
lawyers do not deny it ; they only assert, that 
the subjects have also a fundamental property 
in their goods, and that no part of them eaii 
Ik; taken hut by thei’r own 'consent in parlia- 
ment. But that the parliament was'instituted 
to cl\eck and control the king* and share the 
stfpremc power, would, in all feriner^^times, 
have been esteemeif very Idunt a nif indiscreet, 
if not tllegal, language. We need not be sur- 
prised that governments should long eontiilue, 
though tlic boundaries of authority, in their 
sevri al branches, be implicit, confused and ifn- 
dctcriuincd. This is the case all over the 
world. Who can draw an exact line between 
the sniritual and teinpofal powei’S in catholic 
What code ascertained the precise au- 
thority of the Roman senate, in every oceur- 

, rence } Perhaps the English is the first mixed 
government, where the authority of every part 
has been very accurately : and yet there 

still remain many very important questions 
between the two houses, that, by common 
consent, are buried in a discreet silence. 7 'he 
king*s ^ower is indeed more exactly limited- 
but this period, of which we xiow treat, is the 
time'at Ci'bicli that accuracy commenced. And 
it appears fr^mi Warwick and HoblM*s, that 
many royalists blamed this philosophieaF pre- 
cision ill Hhe king’s penman, and thought that 
the veil was very imprudently drawn off the 
mysteries of g(»vernment. It is certain that 
liberty reaped mighty advantages from these 
controversies and inquiries ; and the rojMl au- 
thority itself became more^ecure, within those 
provinces which were assigned to it. 

[iS’mce i/te Jirst jnihlication rf this historff^ 
the sequel of lord Clarendon has been puhlist^d: 
where that nobleman asserts, that he himself 
was the ant hot' of most of these remonstrances 
und memorials of the king^ 

• Note (G), />. 295, 

' Whitlock E, who was one of the commis- 
says, p. Go : ** In this treaty the king 
manifested bis great parts and abilities, 
strength of reason and quic-kness of apprehen- 
sion, with much patience in hearing what was 
nhjected against him; wherein he allowed 
all freedom,. and would himself siini up the ar- 
guments, and give a most clear jiulgment upon 


them. His unhappiness was, that be had a 
better opinion of others* judgments than of 
his own, though they were weaker than his 
own ; and of this the parliament commissioners 
had experience to their great trouble. They 
were often waiting on the king, and debating 
some points of the treaty with him, until 
midnight, before they could come to a conclu- 
sion. Upon one of the most material points, 
they pressed his majesty with their reasons 
and best arguments they could use to grant 
w'hat they desired. The king said, he was 
fully satisfied, and promised to give them his 
answer in writing according to their desire; 
but because it was then past midnight, anti 
too late to ])ut it into writing, he would have 
it draw'll U[> next morning (when coui- 
luaiidcd them to w'ait 011 him again) and 
then he would give them his answer in writing, 
2LS it w;is now agreed upon. But next tnorn- 
ing the king told them, that he had altered Ins 
mind: «arul some of his friends, of whom the 
c*omit>issioners inquired, told them, that after 
they were goiu', and even his council retired, 
some of his bedchamher never left pressing and 
persuading him till they prevailed on him to 
change his former resoUitimis." — It is diffieult, 
however, to conceive, that any negotiation 
could have succeeded between the king and 
p:irriHineut while the latter insisted, as they 
did all along, on a total submission to all their 
demands; and challenged the whole power, 
which they professedly intended to employ, to 
the punishment of the king’s friends. 

Note (H), p. 299. 

/Tiic author is sensible that some blame may 
be thnuvii upon him, on ac'count of this Ja-.t 
clause, in Mr. Hambden’s character: as if *ite 
were willing to entertain a susjneion of had 
intentions, where the actions were praise- 
worthy. But the author’s meaning is directly 
eoiitrary : he esteems the last actions of Mr. 
llambden’s life to have been very blameable; 
though, as they were derived from good mo- 
tives, only pushed loan extreme, thcr^ is room 
left to believe, that the intentions of that pa- 
triot, as well as of many of his party, were 
laudable. Had the preceding administration 
of the king, wlvieb we are apt to call arbi- 
trans proceeded from ambition, and an unjust 
desire of encroaching on the aucieiit liberties of 
the peoplQi there would have been less reason 
for giving him any trust, or leaving in hi** 
hands a considerable share of that power which 
be had so much abused. But if his conduct 
was derived in a great measure from necessity, 
and from a natural desire of defending that 
prerogative which was transmitted to him 
from his ancestors, and which his parliaments 
were visibly encroach iiig on, thew* is no reason 
why he may not be esteemed a very' virtuoui 
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uriucej and entirely worthy of trust from hi** 
people. The attempt, therefore, of totally 
annihilating monarchical power, was a very 
blameable e&treine; especially as it was at- 
tended with the danger, to say the least, of 
a civil war, which besides the numberless 
ills inseparable from it, exposed liberty to 
much greater perils than it could have incur- 
red under the now limited authority of the 
king:' But as these points could nut be sup-J 
|H>sed so clear during the time, as the^ are^ 
or may be at present; there are great rea- 
sons of alleviation fur ineii who were healed 
by the controversy, or engaged in the action. 
And it is remarkable, that even at present 
(such is the force of party prejudices) there 
are few j)eople who have coolness enough to 
see llicse inalttTS in a projiei* light, or ai*c 
coiiviiu'ed that the parliament could prudently 
have stopped in their pretensions. They still 
plead the violations of liberty attempted by the 
king, after granting the pelitioii of right; 
without coi\sidcring the extreme harsh treat- 
iiieiit which he met with, after making that 
great concession, and the impossibility of sup- 
porting government by the revenue then settled 
on the crown. The worst of it is, that there 
was a great tang of enthusiasm in the conduct 
t)r the parliamentary leaders, which, though 
It might render their conduct sii^cere, will not 
much enhance their character with posterity. 
And though flamhden was, perhaps, less in- 
fected witli this s)>irit than many of his asso- 
ciates, he apjicars not to have ht*cn altogether 
Iree from it. His intended migration to Ame- 
rica, where he could only projjose the advan- 
tage of enjoying pur'danical prayers and ser- 
mons, will be allowed a proof of the prevat 
lctu:c of this spirit in him. 

Note (1), p, 304. 

In a letter of the king to the queen, pre- 
served in the British Musaruin, and published 
by Mrs. Macaulcy, vol. iv. p. 420, he says, that 
unless religion was preserved, the militia (being 
not as in France a formed powerful strength) 
would little use tt» the ciowu ; and that 
'if the pulpits had not.obedieiice, which would 
never be, if preshytorian governiiient was ah- 
Kolutely established, the king would have hut 
small comfort of the militia. This reasoning 
shows the king*s good sense, and proves tliat 
his attachment to episcopacy, thoug'h partly 
founded on religious principles, was also, in 
his situation, derived from the soundest views 
of civil policy. In reality, it was easy for the 
king to perceive, by the necessary connexion 
hetweeii trifles and iinjiortaut matters, and by 
the connexion maiutained at that time between 
religion and politics, that when he was con- 
tending for the surplice, he was in effect 6ght- 
for his crown, and even for his head. Few 


of the popular party could perceive this roii- 
nexton : most of them were carried headlong 
by fanaticism; as might he expected in the 
ignorant multitude. Few even of the leaders 
seem to have bad more enlarged views. 

* Note (K), p. 323. 

That Laud's severity was not extreme ap- 
pears from this fact, that he caused the acts or 
recortls of the high conimissluii court to he 
searched, and found that there had been fewer 
suspensions, deprivations, and other punish 
mmits, by three, during the seven years of his 
time, than in any seven years of his prede- 
cessor Abbot; whef was ^lotwithstanding "in 
great esteem with the house of commons. 
Troubles and Trials of Laud, p. IG4. — But 
Abbot was Ij^tle attach^! to the court, *an<l 
was ;ilsB a ipurilun in doArinc, aBd bore a 
mortal hatred to the papists: not to mention, 
sihat^he mutinous spirit was rising higher in 
the time of Laud, and would less bear €.•onl^ol. 
The maxims, however, of his administration 
were the same that had ever prevailed in 
England, and that had place in every other 
European nation, exetpt Holland, which stu- 
died chiefly the interests id cornfneree,%iitl 
France, which was fettered by edicts and trea- 
ties, 'J'o have changed them for the modern 
maxims of toleration, how reasonable soever, 
would liave beei^decinei a very bold and dan- 
gerous enterprise.* I^is a principle mlvauoed 
by prchideiit Montesquieu, that, wBere the 
magistrate is satisfled with the established re- 
ligion, he ought to repress thB first attempts 
towards innovation, and only grant a tole- 
ration to sects that are diffused aii^ estah- 
Ushed. See FEsprit des Lotx, liv. 25. c. 10. 
—According it tliis principle, Laud’s indul- 
gence tv the catbolics, and severity* to the 
puritans, would admit of apology. I own, how- 
ever, that it is very questionable, whether perse- 
cution can ill any case be justified : but , at the 
same time, it would be hanl to give that appel- 
lation to Laud's conduct, who only enforced the 
act of uniformity, anti expelled the clergymen 
that accepted of benefices and yet refused to 
oljserve the ccreinonies, which they previously 
kneif to lie enjoined by law. He never refused 
them separate places of worship ; because they 
themselves would have esteemed it'icn pious to 
demand them, and no less impious to allow 
them. ^ 

Note (L), />. 333. 

Dk. Birch has written a treatise on this^ib- 
ject. It is nut my business to oppose any fav ts 
contained in that gentleman's perforinanoe. 
1 shall only produce arguments which prove 
that Glamorgan, when he received liis private 
coniiiiiasiun, had injunctions froih the king 
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to Act altogether in concert with Ormond. 
(1.) It seems to be implied in the very words of 
the commission. Glamorgan is empowered and 
authorized to treat and conclude with the con- 
federate Roinan-catholics in Ireland. If upon 
necessity any {articles) be condescended unto, 
wh(*rein the king’s lieutenant cankot so well 
be seen in, as not lit for us at present publicly 
to own.” Here no articles are mentioned, 
which are not fit to be communicated to Or- 
mond, but only not fit for him and the king 
publicly to he seen in, and to avow. (2.) The 
king’s protestation to OrinoTid ought, b<ith on 
account of that prince's charactcy, and K»e 
reasons he assigns, to have the greatest weight. 
Ttte words are thcsi*’: “Ofmoiid, 1 cannot but 
add to my long letter, that, upon the word of a 
('hristiaii, 1 never intended (Xanuirgan should 
tteat any thing without your^^pprobation, 
much less*wiLhout*your knowledgf-. for, be- 
sides the injury to you, I was always difiident 
of his judgment (though 1 could not think^jiiiiM 
so extremely weak as now to my cost 1 have 
found); which you may easily perceive vn a 
postscript of a letter of mine to you," Carte, 
vul. ii. App. xxiii. — It is impossible that any 
man of honour, howe>^ r he might dissemble 
his enemies, would assert a falsehood in so 
solemn a manner to his best friend, especially 
where that person must have had opportunities 
of knowing the truth. The letter, wlio.se post- 
script is mentioned by the king, is to be found 
in Carte, vol, ii. App. xiiC (.^.) As the king had 
really so ^ow an opinion of Glamorgan’s under- 
standing, it is very unlikely that he would 
trust l^im with the sole management of so im- 
portant and delicate a treaty. And if he had 
intende/^1 that Glamorgan’s negotiation should 
have been independent of Ormond, he would 
never have told the latter nohll man of I*, nor 
have put him on his guard against Glaiporgan’s 
imprudence. That the king judged aright of 
this nobleman’s character, appears from his 
Century qf J0rt8, or Scant liny of JnventionSt 
which is a ridiculous compound of litjs, chi- 
meras, and impossibilities, and shows what 
might be expected fnim* such a man. (4.) 
Mr. Carte has published a whole scries of the 
king’s correspondence with Ormond, from the 
time that Glamorgan came into Ireland f and 
it is evident that Charles all along considers 
the lonl lieutenant as the person who was con- 
ducting the negotiations with the Irish. The 
3ltt of July^ 1645, after the battle of Naseby, 
being reduced td great straits, he writes ear- 
liest ly to Ormond to conclude a p«;ace u|:>on 

« in conditions mentioned, much inferior 
fise granted by Glamorgan ; and to come 
‘ over himself with all the Irish he could engage 
in his service. Carte, vol. iii. N® 400. — ^'rbis 
would have been a great absurdity, if he had 
already fixed a different canal, by which, on 
very differeiit conditions, be purposed <to eita 


blish a peace. On the 22iid of October, aahb 
distresses multiply, he somewhat enlarges the 
conditions, though they still fall short of Gla- 
morgan’s— a new absurdity ! See Carte, vol. iii, 
p. 411. — (5.) But what is equivalent to a de- 
monstration, that Glamorgan was conscious 
that he had no powers to conclude a treaty uii 
these terms, or without consulting the lord 
lieutenant, and did not even expect that the 
king would ratify the articles, is the defea- 
£aiice*which he gave to the Iri.«h council at (he 
time of signing the treaty. “ The earl of Gla- 
morgan does no way intend hereby to oblige 
his majesty other than he himself shall please, 
after he has receiveil these ten thousand men 
as a pledge and testimony of the said Roman- 
catholics’ loyalty and fidelity to bis majesty; 
yet he promises faithfully, upon his woijl and 
honour; not to acquaint his majesty with this 
defeazance, till he had endeavoured, as far as 
in him lay, to induce his majesty to the grayG 
ing of the particulars in the said articles ; but 
that done, the said commissioners discharge 
the said earl of Glamorgan, both in honour 
and conscience, of any farther eng.igeiii(Mit to 
them therein ; though his majesty should not 
be pleased to grant the said partit'ulars in the 
articles mentioned; the said earl ha\iiig given 
thf in assurance, upon his word, honour, and 
voluntary oatJ[^, that he would never, to any 
fiersoii whatsoever, discover thi.s defeazance in 
the interim without their consents.” Dr. Birch, 
p. 96.— All Glamorgan’s view was to get troops 
for the king's service without hurting his own 
honour or liis master’s. The wonder only is, 
why the Irish accepted of a treaty, wliicli 
bound nolyidy, and which the very person wht: 
dbncludes it, seems to confess he does not ex- 
pect to!)e ratified. They probably liop«;d tj[]iat 
the king would, from their services, l3e m^re 
easily induce<l to ratify a treaty which wa<i 
concluded, than to consent to its conclusion. 
(6.) 1 might add, that the lord lieutenant’s 
concurrence in the treaty was the more requi- 
site ; because without it the treaty could not be 
carried into execution by Glamorgan, nor the 
Irish troops be transported into England: and 
even with Ormond’s concurrence^ Is clear!) 
appears, that a treaty, so ruinous to the pro- 
testarit religion in Ireland, could not be exe- 
cuted in opposition to the zealous protestatiu 
of that kingdom. No one can doubt of this 
truth, who peruses Ormond's correspondenci 
in Mr. Carte. The king was sufficiently ap- 
prized of'^this difficulty. It appears indeed t( 
he the only reason why Ormorifl objectKl to tb( 
granting of high terms to the Irish catbo]ic.s. 

Dr. Birch, in p. 360, has published a lettei 
of the king’s to Glamorgan, where he says 
** Howbeit I know you cannot be but coiifiden' 
of my making good all instructions and* pro 
niise* to you and the nuncio.” But it is to b< 
remarked, that this letter is dated Apiil ^ 
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164T7; After there had been a new negotiation iossibly learn what it was, but we might dis- 
entered into between Glamorgan and the Irish, ‘over it, if we could but intercept a letter sent 
and after a provisional treaty had even been rom the king to the quern, wherein he in- 
concluded between them. See Dr. Birch, formed her of his resolution ; that this letter 
p. 17.9. — ^'I'he king's assurances, therefore, can as sown up in the skirt of a saddle, and the 
plainly relate only to this recent traiisactioii. bearer of it would come with the saddle upon 
The old treaty had long been disavowed by the bis head, anoiit ten of the clock that night to 
king, and supposed by all the parties to be an- he Blue Boar in Holborn, where he was to take 
nulled. Iiorse for Dover. The messenger knew nothing 

• •of the letter in the saddle, though some in 
Note CM), p. 345. Dover did. We were at Windsc»r (said Croni- 

wel) when we received this letter, and imme« 
Salmonet, Ludlow, Hollis, &c. all these, diately upon the receipt of it, Ireton and I 
especially the last, being the declared in- resolved to take one trusty fellow with us, and 
veteratte enemies of Cromwel, are the more to go in troopers* liabits Jp that inn. We (|id 
he erciKted, when they advance any fact, which so; and leaving our man at the gate of the 
may ser^ to apologize for his violent and iuii (whtclf had a wic‘ket only open to let per- 
criiTir.lal conduct. There prevails a story, that sons in and out]f, to watch and give us nytic'e 
L’romwel intercepted a letter written to the when a||^y rniWi came in asadd^p, we went 
queen, where the king said, that he would first into a drinking-stall. W’e there coiitiiuied 
raise and then destroy Cromwel. But, besides Irinking cans c»f beer till about ten of the clock, 
that this conduct seems to eontnidict the Whefi our centinel at the gate gave us notice 
character of the king, it is, on other aoeouuts, that the man with the saddle was come. We 
totally unworthy of credit. It is first told by rose up presently, and just as the man was 
R(»ger Coke, a very passionate and foolish his- leading out bis horse saddled, we came up to 
turiau, who wrote too so late as king William *s him with drawn sworik, and told him we were 
reign ; ami even he mentions it only as a mere :o search all that went in and out tbere^hut 
rumouror hearsay, without any known founda- as he looked like an honest man, we w^uld 
tiun, in the memoirs of lord Broghill, we meet only search his saddle, and so dismiss him. The 
with another story of an intetcepted letter saddle was ungirt; we carried it into (he stall . 
which deserves some more attention, and where we had been drinking, and ripping open 
agrees very well with the narration here given, one of the skirtsf ive^here found the letter we 
It is thus related by Mr. Maurice, chaplain to wanted. Having thus got it Into o^r hands, 
R<»ger earl of Orrery: “ Lord Orrery, in the we delivered the man (whom we bad ]eft with 
time of his greatness with Cromwel, just after our centinel) his saddle, toId« him he was an 
h<‘ had so seasonably relieved him in liis great honest fellow, and bid him go alx>ut hil busi- 
distress at Clonmel), riding out of Yoiighap ness; which he did, pursuing bis journey with- 
one day with him and Ireton, they fell into dis. out more ado, and ignorant ofrthe bar A h^bad 
cof t'se about the king’s death. Cnimwcl there- stiifered. We/ound in the letter^ that his ma- 
upin said, more than once, that if the king jesty ifequainted the queen that he was courted 
had followed his own judgment, and had been by l>oth*factioiis, the Scotch jnesbyteriaiis and ' 
attended by none but trusty servants, he had the army ; and that those which bade the 
fooled them all ; and that once they had a fairest for him should have him ; hut yet he 
mind to have closed with him; but, upon thought he should close with the Scots sooner 
something that happened, fell off from that than With the other. Upon this we returned 
design. Orrery finding them in good humour, to Windsor ; and fiiSLling we were not like to 
and bcdn^alone with them, asked, if he might have good terms from the king, we from that 
presume to desire to know, why they would time vowed his destruction.’— This relation* 
once have closed with his mq|esty, and why suit^g well enough with other passages and 
they did not ? Cromwel veiy freely told him. circumstances at this time, I have inserted to 
be would satisfy him in both his queries. * Tlu gratify the reader's curiosity." .Carte's Or- 
reason (says he) why we would have closed nioiid, vol. ii. p. IS. 
with the king was this : we found that the 

Scotch and presbyteriaiis began to* be more />. 346. * 

powerful than we, and were likely to agree * 

with him and leave us in the lurch. For thii These are the words : Laneric; I wonder ’ 
reason we thought it best to prevent them, by to hear (if that be true) that some WKSUf 
offering first to come in upon reasonable con friends say, that my going to Jersey would have. 
djtioiiB : but whilst our thoughts were taken up much more furthered iny personal treaty, than 
with.thi8 subject^ there came a letter to us from my coming hither, for which, as 1 see no colour 
one of our spies, who was of the king's bed of reason, so I had not been here, if 1 had 

chamber, acquainting us, that our final doon; thougl^ that fancy true, or had not been 
was decreed that veiy day ; that he could iioi . secured of a personal treaty; of^which I neither 
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do, nor 1 hope will repent : for I am daily more 
and more satisfied with the governor, and find 
these islanders very good, peaceable, and quiet 
people. This encouragement J have thought 
not uiiflt for you to receive, hoping at least it 
may do good upon others, though tneedfess to 
you.** Burnet's Memoirs of Hamilton, p. 326. 
See also Rush worth, part 4. vol. ii. p. <)4I.— 
All the writers of that age, except Clarendon, 
represent the king’s going to the Isle of Wight 
as voluntary and intended. Perhaps the king 
thought it little for his credit, to he trepanned 
into this measure, and was nutre willing to 
take it on himself as entirelj' voluntary. Per- 
haps he thought it i^ouldejicour.age his friends, 
if they thought him in a situation which was 
not disagreeable to him. ^ * 

R)), p. 352.® « 

TiA king composed a letter to the prince, 
in which he related the whole course o^thi^^ 
transaction, and accompanied his narrative 
with several wise, as well as pathetical, re/!ec> 
lions and advices. The words with which he 
concluded the letter are remarkable : “ By 
what hath hcM*n said, you see how long 1 have 
iSifeuredin the search of peace: do not you he 
disheartened to tread in tlie same st«ps. Use 
all worthy means to restore yourself to your 
rights, but prefer the way of peace ; show the 
greatness of your mind,i'atVtft to coiu|aeryour 
eneniies^by pardoning, th.an by punishing. If 
you saw how utimanly and urichristiati the 
implacable disi^isitioii is in our ill-wishers,you 
wouiiU avoid that spirit. Censure me not for 
having parted with so much of our right. The 
pridb A as gre.it; but the cutuniodity was, 
security to ^us, jicace to my people. And J 
am confident, that aiiotlier parliament*would 
rememBer, how useful a king's powef is to a 
people’s liberty; of how much power I divested 
myself, that J and they might meet once again 
in a parli<mieiitary way, in order to agree the 
bounds of prince and yieople. Give lA^lief to 
my experience, never to effect more greatness 
or prerogative, than what is really and in- 
tritisically for the good of the sulijects, not 
the satisfaction of favourites. If you thus use 
It, you will never want means to he a lather 
to all, and^ a bountiful prince to any, whom 
you incline to be extraordinarily gracious to. 
You may perceive that all men intrust their 
treasure wrbsre i^ returns them interest; and 
if a prince, like the sea, receive and repay all 
the fresh streams, which the rivers intrust 
m||^'>bim, they will not grudge, but pride 
themselves, to make him up an ocean. I’hese 
oofisiderations may make you as great a prince 
as your father is a low one ; and your state 
may be so much the more established, as mine 
hatii tieeri. shaken. For our subjects have 
learned, 1 dare'sayj that victories ov^r tlieir 


princes are hut triumphs over themselves, and 
so will more unwillingly hearken to changes 
hereafter. The English nation are a sober peo- 
ple, however at present infatuated. 1 know not 
but this may be the last time I may speak to 
you or the world publi<‘ly. I am sensible into 
what hands I am lallen ; and yet, 1 bless God, 
J have those inward refreshments, which the 
malice of my enemies cannot perturb. | have 
dearn^^d to be busy myself, by retiring* into 
myself; and therefore can the better digest 
whatever befals me, not doubting but God’s 
providence will restrain our enemies’ )>ower, 
and turn their fierceness into his praise. To 
conclude, if God give you success, use it hum- 
bly, and be ever far from levenge. If* he re- 
store you to your right on hard cvriditiotii,, 
whatever } ou promise, keep. These ine^;;), who 
have violated Laws, which they were IkiuiuI 
to preserve, will And their triumphs full of 
trouble. But do not you think any thing* in 
the world worth attaining by foul and ur\just 
means.” 

Note (P), y». 359. 

The imputation of insincerity on Charles I. 
like most party elamours, is dillicult to be re. 
moved ; though it may not here be improper 
to s-ay something with regard to it. I sliall 
first re mark, '’that this imputation seems to 
bt* of a later growth than his own age; and 
that even his eiieniics, though they loaded him 
with many calumnies, did not insist on ihU 
aeeiisittion. Liidtovv, 1 think, is almost the 
only pariiamentarian, who imputes that vice 
to him; and how passionate a writer he is, 
must be obvious to every one. Neither (Ma- 
jrendon, nor any other of the royalists, ever 
justify him from insincerity; as not Buppo^ig 
that he had ever been accused of it. liitlhc 
second jdace, his deportment and character 
in common lile was free from that vice ; he 
was reserved, distant, stately; bold in his 
address, plain in his discourse, inflexible iit liis 
principles; wide of the caressing, insinuatiug 
manners of his son ; or the professing, talkative 
humour of his father. The impujti^ioii of in- 
sincerity must he grounded on surAe of his 
public, actions, which we are therefore in the 
third piaec to examine. The following are the 
only lustaiiees which J find cited to cunfirtn 
that accusation. (1.) His vouching Bucking- 
ham’s narrative of the transactions in Spain. 
But it t8,evide.Dt that Charles himself was de- 
ceived: why otherwise did he quarrel with 
Spain ? The following is a passage of a letter 
from lord Kensington, ambassador in France, 
to the duke of Buckingham, Cabala, p. 31B> 
** But bis highness (the prince) had ol^erved 
as great a weakness and folly as that, in th&t 
after they (the Spaniards) bad used him so ilif 
they would suffer him to depart, which was one 
of the first speeches hi uttered after he cain^ 
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Into the ship: But did he Bay $o ? said the of it already in chap. Iviii. Nothings is more 
queen (of France.) Yes, madam, 1 will assure usual in all public transactions than such dia* 
you, quoth 1, from the witness of mine own tinctions. After the death of Charles II. of 
cars. She smiled and replied. Indeed 1 heard Spain, kingp William’s ambassadors gave the 
he was used ill. So he was, answered I, hut iuke of Anjou the title of King of Spain: yet 
not in his entertainment; for that was as spleii- at that very time king William was secretly 
(lid as that country could afford it; but in forming alAances to dethrone him*, and soon 
tiicir frivolous delays, and in the unreasonable after he refused him that title, and insisted 


fundilioas which they propounded and pressed, 
iq)on**tlie advantage they had of his princely J 
person.** (2.) Bishop Burnet, in his History of | 
the House of Hamilton, p. 15*4, has preserved 
a letter of the king's to the Scottish bishops, 
iu which he desires them not to be present 
nt the parliament, where they would be forced 
to ratify the aboUliun of tlieir own order: 

“ I’or,*’ adds the king, “ we do hereby assure 
you, t^at it shall be still one of our chiefest 
bHulies how to rectify and establish the govern- 
inenl of that church aright, and to repair your 
usics, which we debire you to be most confi- 
dent of.** And in another place, “ You may 
‘st secure, that though perhaps we may give 
way for the present to that whit'h will be pre- 
ju(lici<il both to the church and our own go- 
vernment ; }ct we shall not leave thinking in 
time bow to remedy both.’* But does the 
king say, that he will arbitrarily revoke bis 
concession? Does not candour n^quire us ra- 
tlier to suppose, that be hoped diis autVjority 
would so far recover as to enable Him to obtain 
tlie national consent to rc>cstablish episcopacy, 
which h<‘ believed so material a part of religion 
ss well a«» of government ? It is not easy imlecd 
to tliiiik how he could Lope to cflect this 
purpose in any other way than his father 
bad taken, that is. by consent of parliament. 
{.1.) There is a passage in lord Clarendon* 
W'bqjre it is said, that the king assented the more 
casi’y to the hill, which excluded the bishops 
fro/ji the house of peers ; because be thought, 
that that law, being cmaeted by force, could 
Met be valid. But the king certainly reasoned 
right ill that conclusion. Three-fourths of the 
temporal peers were at that time banished by 
j the violence of the populace: twelve bishops 
I were unjustly thrown into the Tower by the 
commonsP:^ great numbers of the commons 
themselves were kept away by fear or violence: 
the king himself was chased from London. If 
t^ll this be not force, there is no such thing. 
But this scrufde of the king’s affects only tjiie 
bishops* bill, and that against pressing. Thi 
other constitutional laws had passed^witliout 
the least appearance of violence, as dwl indeed 
all the bills passed during the first year, ex 
cept- Strafford’s attainder, which could not Imj 
•■‘"C alled. ITie parliament, therefore, even if 
^bey had known the king's sentiments in this 
particular, could not, on that account, have 
••ad afty just foundation of jealousy. (4.) The 
kiug*g letter, intercepted at Naseby, has been 
the source of much clamour. We have spoken 


fas he had reason) that he bad not acknow- 
ledged his right. Yet king William justly 
passes for a very sincere prince ; and this trans- 
action is not regarded as any objection to 
his character in that particular. In all the 
negotiations at the peace ofRyswic, the French 
ambassadors always addressed king Williajsi 
as king of England ;^el it Sas made an express 
article of Hie treaty, that the French king 
hould acknowl^lgc liim as siudi. Suc^ a 
palpable diffeiencc is tbcie between giving & 
title to a prifice, and positively recognising his 
right to it. 1 may add, that Charles, when 
lie inserted that protestation in the council- 
books before his council, surely thought he 
lmd*reason to justify his conduct. There were 
too many men of honour in that company 
to avow a palpable cbeal. To which we may 
subjoin, that if men vVerc as much dis{^ed 
o judge of this prince's actions with canomfr 
as severity, this pret'aution of entering a pro- 
test in his council-l>ookr» might rather pass for 
a proof of scrupulous honour ; lest he should 
afterwards be rej^patjieft with breach of his 
word, when he should think proper again to 
declare the assembly at Westminster iio par- 
liament. (5.) The deiniiig of Jiis commission 
to Glamorgan is another instance whicii has 
been cited. This matter has been already 
treated in a note to chap. Iviii^ ’Fhat ITanf ac- 
tion was entirely iniioctMit. Evea if the king 
had given a commission to Glamorgan to con- 
clude thnt treaty, and had ratified it, will any 
reasonable man in our age think it strange, 
that, in order to save his own life, his crown, 
his family, his friends, and his party, he should 
make a treaty with papists, and grant them very 
large concessions for t^eir religion ? (G.) TJiere 
is another of the king’s intercepted letters 
to the queen commonly mentioned; where 
it is pretended, be talkc^d of raising and then 
destroying Croniwel : but that stoiy stands 
on no manner of foundation, as we have ob- 
served in a preceding note to this ebapter. In 
a word, the parlminent, after the commence- 
ment of their violences, and still jnorc, aftbr 
begitiuing the civil war, had reason fur their 
scruples and jealousies, founded on the very 
nature of their situation, and on the 
propensity of the human ntind; not on any 
fault of the king’s character ; who was candid, 
sincere, upright, as much as any man whom 
we meet with in history. Perhaps', it would 
be difficult to find another character so unex- 
ception^le in this particular. 
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As to tbe other circumstances of Charles's 
character, cbieAy exclaimed ag^aiiist, namely, 
his arbitrary principles in g^overnment, one may 
venture to assert, that the greatest enemies of 
this prince tvill not And, in the long line of 
his predecessors, from the conquest to his time, 
any one. king, except pi^rhaps his father, whose 
administration was not more arbitrary and less 
legal, or whose conduct could have been re- 
commended to him by the popular party them- 
selves, as a model, in this particular, for bis 
government. Nor is It suAioient to say, that 
example and precedent can never authorize 
vices ; examples and ])recedents, uniform and 
ancient, can surely Ax the nature of any con- 
stitution, and the*'liinits*of any form of go- 
vernment. There is indeed no otls“r princi|)le 
by which those land-marks tr boundaries can 
be settled. ^ , 

What ^ paradbx in human vafAArs, that 
Henf/ VIII. should have l>cen almost adored 
in his lifetime, and his memory be rcsp^*ted«' 
while Charles 1. should, by the same people, 
at no greater distance than a century, have 
been led to a public and ignominious execution, 
and his name be ever after pursued by false- 
hood and by oblo([uy9' Even at present, an 
Hi^oriaTi who, prompted by his courageous 
generosity, should venlure, though from the 
roost autlieiitic and undisputed facts, to vindi- 
cate the fame of that pritu'e, would be sure to 
meet with such treatlneiit, would discourage 
even the boldest from so dangerous, however 
splendid, an euterprise. 

t 

^ * A«/c (Q), /?, 366. 

Th* fullowiqg instance of extravagance is 
given by \yalker, in his History of Iftdepen- 
dency. Part II. p. 152. About this tim^ tViere 
came j>ix soldiers into the parish ohurch of 
Walton upon Thames, near twilight; Mr. 
Faucet, the preacher there, not having till 
then ended his sermon. One of the soldiers 
had a laiithorn in his hand, and a candle burn- 
ing in it, atid in the ot^cr hand four candles 
not lighted. He desired the parishioiiers to 
stay awhile, saying he had a message from 
God unto them, and thereupon offered to go 
into tbe pulpit. But the people ^efus^ng to 
give him leave so to do, or to stay in the church, 
he went into the church-yard, and there told 
them that he had a vision, wherein he had re- 
ceived a command from God to deliver his will 
unto them, which he was to deliver, and they 
to receive upon pain of damnation ; consisting 
lights. (1 .) ** That the sabbath was 
abolished as unnecessary, Jewish, and merely 
‘ ceremonial. And here (quoth he) I should 
put out the Arst light, but the wind is so high 
I cannot kindle it. (2.) That tithes are abo- 
lished as Jewish and ceremonial, a great bur- 
then to tHe taints of God, and a ditcouragt* 


ment of industry and tillage. And here I 
should put out iny second light, &c. (3.) That 
ministers are abolished as autichristian, and 
of no longer use, now Christ himself descends 
into the hearts of his saints, and his spirit 
enlightencth them with revelations and iuspi. 
rations. And here I should put out my third 
light, &c. (4.) Magistrates are abolished as 

useless, now that Christ himself is in purity 
amongst us, and hath erected the kiiigtium of 
'4he skints upon earth. Besides, they are ty. 
rants and oppressors of the liberty of the 
saints, and tye them to laws and ordinances, 
mere human inventions. And here 1 should 
put out my fourth light, &c. (5.) Then put- 

ting his hand into his pocket, and pulling out 
a little bible, he showed it open to the people, 
saying. Here is a book you have'’ in great 
veneration, consisting of two parts, the iild and 
new testaniei.ts : 1 must tell you, it is abolished ! 
it coiitaineth beggarly rudinietits, milk fur 
babes : but now Christ is in glory amongst ns, 
and imparts a farther meitsure of his spirit tti 
his saints than this can afford. 1 am com- 
mauded to burn it before your face. Then 
jHitting out the. candle he said, And here id 
Afth light is extinguished." It became 
pretty common doetniie at that time, that i 
was unworthy of a cliristiaii man to pay rent to 
his fellow-ereiitures ; and huidloi ds wiTe oblige* 
to use all the penalties of law against their 
tenants, whose conscience was scrupulous. 

AWe (R), p. 379. 

When the earl of Derby was alive, he had 
lieen summoned by 1 reton to surrender the isle 
V>f Man; and he returned this spirited and 
niemurable answer: “I received your Ij^ter 
with indignation, and with scorn returmyou 
this answer ; that 1 cannot but wonder whence 
you should gather any hopes, that 1 shuuli 
prove like yon, treacherous to my sovereign; 
since you cannot be ignorant of my former 
actions in his late ma.iesty's service, from which 
principles of loyalty 1 am no whit departed< 
J scorn your proAcrs ; I disdain your favour; 
I abhor your treason; and am soTsAv from de- 
livering up this island to your advantage, that 
I shall keep it to the utmost of my power to 
yimr destruction. Take this for your final 
answer, and forbear any farther solicitations; 
for if you trouble me with any more messages' 
of this nature, I will burn the paper and bang 
up tbe fiearer. This is the immutable resolu- 
tion, and shall be the undoubted practice r 
him, who accounts it his chiefest glory to be 
his obedient subject. 

** Derbv." 

AoU (S), p. 380. 

It bad been a usual policy of the presbyteriao 
ecclesiastics to settle a chaplain in the gre^ 
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r.innrtes> who atiloil as a spy upon liis ma'.irr, 
mid gnvti tiicin intelli^^t'iicc of the most private 
transactions and discourses of tlic family. A 
signal instance of priestly tyr.iniiy, and the 
siihjcctiuri of the nobility! They even obli^d 
the .servants to g^ive intelligeiu’e against their 
masters. Whitloeke, p. 502. The same au- 
thor, p. 512, tells the following stoi’y:-— The 
synod niceling at Perth, and citing the ini- 
iiisfeis and people, who had expressed a^dishU|; 
of their heavetthf government, the men heiilg 
»>iitor the way, their wives resolved to answer 
hif them. And, on the day of xippearanee, a 
liiiiidred and twenty women, with good «‘lul>s 
in their hands, came and besieged ibe ebiireb, 
where the reverend ministers sat. They sent 
one of tjieir nnniher to treat with the Icniales, 
and |ie threatening excommunication, they 
hasted him for his labour, kiipt him prisoner, 
and scuta party of sixty, who routed the rest 
o-T the clerg}', bruised their boilies sorely, took 
all their baggage and twelve horses. One of 
the ministers, after a mile's running, taking 
all creatures for his hn's, meeting with a sohlier, 
fell on his knees, who knowing nothing of the 
inattiT, asked the black-coat what lu* meant? 
The female* conijucrors, having laid ludd on 
(he synod clerk, beat him till he fon‘swore his 
olfu'e. Thirteen ministers rallied about four 
miles from the place, and voted 4hat this village 
fdiouUl never inon* have a synod in it, but he 
aeeureed; and that though in the years 
and dfh the godly women were <Tied up fur 
stoning the bishops, yet now the whole sex 
should he esteemed wicked. 

AVe T, p, 400. 

yAnouT this vime an aeeident had almost 
ri,jd>ed the prolt'Ctor of his life, and saved his 
enemies the trouble of all th<‘ir inaehinations. 
Having got six fine Prieshunl eoaeh-horses as 
a present from the eoiint of Oldeiihurgh, he 
undertook for hia amusement to drive them 
about Ilyde-park ; his secretary, I'hurloe, 
oeing ill the couch. The horses were startled 
nnd ran awny ; he was iiiiahle to conimaiid 
themot^eep the box. He fell niwni the pole, 
* was dp:igged upon tlie ground for s<niie time; 
a pistol, whieh ho carried in his pocket, went 
off; and by that singular good fortune, whieh 
ever attended him, he was taken up without 
any ooiisiderable hurt or bruise. 

Note U, p. 421. 

•Aftp.r Muiik's declaration for a free parlta- 
incnt on the 1 1 th of February, he could mean 
nothing hut the king's restoration : yet it was 
hnig before he would open himself even to the 
kiit^. This declaration was within eight day 
after his arrival in Lomlun. Had he ever in- 
tended to have set up for himself, he wouW 
Voi H. 


lot surely have so soon ahamloned a ppojiTt 
>o inviliijg ; he would have taken some steps, 
whieh would have betrayed it. It could only 
iiave lieeri some disappointment, some frus- 
trated attempt, whieh could have made him 
renounce the road of private ambit ioti. But 
there is not the least symptom of such inten- 
tions. The story told of sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, by Mr. Locke, has not any a])pearance 
if truth. See Lord Lansdowriei's Vindication, 
and Philip's Conti riuatiuii of Baker. 1 shall 
add to what those authors liave adv:incrd, that 
cardinal Mazarine wished fur the king's re- 
(bratioii ; tliough lit! would not have ventured 
nuicdi to have prmaiifd iL 

• jyote V, p. 457. 

Tiii^artiukis were, Ihnt^he had atlvised tne 
Ling to govern hy military power without 
parliaments, that he bad affirmed the Sing to 
be H papist or popisshly affected, that 1 m* had 
receivcil great sums of moiM‘y for •procuring 
thl* t’anary patent and other illegal p.atents, 
(hat he had advised and procured divers of his 
majesty's subjects to he imprisoned against 
law, in remote islancTs and garrisons, thereby 
to pn*veiit their having the henelit of tla^ffw, 
that ho had procured the i‘iisloms to he farmed 
at under rales, that he had recei\ed great 
sums from the Vintners' company, for allowing 
them to enh!in«K,lhy |fricc of wines, tliat ho 
had in a .short time gained a greater estate 
than could hate been siippo.sf*d to ^risc from 
(be profits of his offices, Ih^t lie had intro- 
duced an arliitrary government into ma- 
jesty's plantations, that he had rejected a 
proposal for the prcservatiiin of !N4vi.s* and 
St. I’liristopher's, whieh was tb^ occasion of 
grea% losses ni those parts, that when he was 
in his ^majesty's service beyond sea,* he hehl 
a c*orresponclcnee with Cromwel and his ac- 
compliees, that be advised the sale of Dun- 
kirk, that he had unduly altered letters patent 
iiiulewthe king's seal, that he had unduly de- 
cided causes in cuunj|il, which should liavp lice ii 
brought before chancery', that ho had issued 
quo warrantos against corporations with an in- 
tention of stpieezing money from them, that he 
hacf taken money for passing the bill of settle- 
ment in Ireland, that lie betrayed the nation in 
all foreign treaties, and that he was the princi* 
pal adviser of dividing the fleet in June 1G66. 

Note W, p. 4G8, 

Tiie abstract of the Report of the 
house committee (so that comm it was 
called) was first puhliKhed hy Mr. Ralph, vol. i; 
ji, 177, fixiinlord Halifax’s collections, to whi<*h 
1 refer. I f we peruse their apology', whieh u e 
find in the subsequent page of the same author 
wc slmll find that they acted with* some 

T T 
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nity towards the king, 'fhey would take no. 
tice of no services performed before the 1st of 
September, 1664. But all the king's prepara- 
tions preceded that date, and, as chancellor 
Clarendon told the parliament, amounted to 
eight hundred thousand pounds ; an^ the com- 
putation is very probable. This sum, there- 
fore, must be added. The committee likewise 
charged seven hundred thousand pounds to the 
king on account of the winter and summer 
guards, saved during two years and ten months 
that the war lasted. But this seems iniquitous. 
For though that was an usual burthen on 
the revenue, which was then saved; would 
noj the diminution the customs, during the 
war, be an equivalent to’it? Besides, near 
three hundred and forty thousand (iounds are 


charged for prize-money, which perhaps the 
king thought he ought not to account f(»r. 
These sums exceed the million and a half. 

Note X, p, 470, 

Gourvillb has said in his Memoirs, vol. ii. 
p. 14. 67, that Charles was never sincere in the 
triple alliance; and that, having entertained 
e violent animosity against De Wit, he endea- 
voured by this artifice to detach him fn)m the 
French alliance, with a view of afterwards find 
ing an opportunity to satiate his vengeance 
upon him. This account, though veiy little 
honourable to the king’s memory, seems pro- 
bable from the events, as 'well as from the 
authority of the author. 
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Ahbe^f4ands, the imniedinte inconveniencies rc- 
siiftiiig irom their alienation into lay-hands at 
the reiormation, i. 610. 

Abbeys, their rich revenues, i. 558. The hospi- 
tality exercised by them, 559. See Monfisterirs. 

Abbot, archbishon, is susjicndod and confined, 
for refusing to* license .silithorp’s sermon on 
cental loans, ii. 198. Is employed by the 
Tofls to moderate the pretensions ‘of the com- 
mons, in the jie.tition of ri^ht, 1^06. 

Abbots, arc excluded fromtlieir seats in the house 
of lords, i. 566. See Monasteries. 

Abhorrers and Peiilioners, an account of the ori- 
gin of those party distinctions, ii. 532. Tiic*| 
former pci seemed, and the latter counte- 
nanced, uy the house uf commons. 531. 

Actuiie is yielded to the French by the treaty of 
Breda, li. 4:i6. 

4cca, daufjhter of .F.lla kmc of DeVr?, is married 
to Elhelfrcd or Adeifnd, king of Bernicia, i. 9. 

4cre, a city in I*alesliiie, besieged by the Chris- 
tians, i. 170. Taken by the assislame of 
Richard T. of England, aild Philip of France, 
ib, 'J’he garrison butchered, 173. 

Adela, daughter of king William the CotHpieror, 
her is.sue, showing the foundation ot king 
Stephen’s pretensimis. i. 

Adeifnd, king of Bernicia, cstuhlishcs the king- 
dom of Northumberland, i. 13. Great slaughter 
of British monks by, 14, Destroys the \ast 
monastery of Hiingor, ib. Defeated and killed 
by fi.edwal king id’ the East Anglc.s, ib. 

Adjournment of parliament, distinction betwd^n 
that by the king, and of the house of coniiiiofis 

' by themselves, it. 21.5, «<itc5l. 

jAmiral, lord high, an account of those who hlled 
that post during the reign of James I. li. 172. 
Ibose in the reign of Charles 1, 361. 

Adrian, emperor, builds Ins famous rampart be- 
tween Biitain and Caledoniu, i.4. Completed 
by Severus, ib, 

Adrian 111. an English pope, his motives for 
making a grant of Ireland to Henry II. of 
England, i. 149. 

Adrian^Wl. pope, his conduct towards the re- 
formers, i. 598. I)ie.s, 511. 

Adultery, the legal composition for, anrong our 
Saxon ancestors, i. 75. 

A'Ua, a Saxon, del'eats the Britons, and settles in 
Sussex, i. 8, See Sussex. 

another Saxon of that name, is made kAig of 
peVra, i. 9. 

Jtllius, why unable to listen to the embassy of 
the Britons for assistance, i. 5. 

Agitators, or representatives of the army, in a 
.military parliainent, chosen, ii. 339. Send 
cornet ‘Joyce to seize the king from Holdciiby, 
340. Their meetings forbid oy Cromwel, 346. 
Disorders comniittea by them, 366. Arc sup- 
pressed by the generals, 367 * 


Agnes Sorrel, mistress of Charles VII. assists the 
ciueen in recovering him from his dejection on 
the siege of Orleans, i. 388. 

Agncola, Julius finally subdues the Britons, as 
far as Caledonia, i. 3. Ilow he secures their 
• subjection, ih. His civil institiition.s, 4. 
Agriculture, evidence of the bad state of, in the 
time of Henry ^111. ia591. Slate of, during 
the reign of .fames ]. 180. 

Aix-la^Chbpelle, treaty of, in result of the triple 
alliaiUT, ii. 431. 

Alasco, Johiu a Polish nc^leman, being exjlcllfd, 
lurifc pyfestant prcachar, and Vakes reluge 
with Ins congregation in England, i. jl7. Is 
protected by ilic council, ib. Is forced to leave 
iCngliUid at tiie accession of queen Alary, * 
628. * 

AJhatw, the pope’s legate, excommunicates prince 
Richard, son of Henry II. for rebelling against 
his father, i. 16!. 

Albany, duke of, hroUicr to Robert III. king of 
Scot land, assumes uie administration,^ §54. 
Enjoys the legal power by the dealh^^•his 
broiller and the captivity ‘of his nephew, ib. 
Sends forces to the dauphin of France, who 
deteal ami kill the duke of Clarence, 378.* 
Dies, 38.3. (Character of his son Alurdai , ib. 

, duke i>i|s iqvired over by the influence 

of the lord Hume, !o accept the legency of 
Scotland, i. 496. The state of the Jhngilom as 
it appeared to him at his arrival# ib. Is 
prejudiced against Hume 1^ the enemies of 
that iiubtcmaii, ib. Lord Hume nu^es war 
against him, and is put to death by hinf, ^97 
Goes over to France, ib. Returns ti^Scctlaud. 
509. Coiiclude.s a truce with the English, and 
returns to Erance, 510. Comes'back, but his 
ojt'rations against England disoonccrlcd, ib. 
Lea^s Scotland finally, if). * • 

Albemarle, earl of, foments a rebellion of the 
barons against Henry III. i. 218. Loses Rock- 
ingham castle, but gains Folheringay, and 
others, ib. Is excommunicated by t^andolf 
the* legate, 218. Submits, and is pardoned, 

, general ivtonk created duke of, ii. 431 . 

Procures the condemnation of Argyle, 437. 
Engages the Dutch admiral for four days, 451. 
Ijis death and character, 472, ?iote, 4, 

Albert and Theodin, ajjpointed legates to enquire 
into the murder of Thomas a Bccket, i. 151. 
Their accommodation with Henrjr 11. on the 
account of it, ib. Absolve him, 152. 

Albigcmes, who they were, i. 188. A crusade 
against them pubhslied by pope*Innocent III. 
ib. Exterminated, ih. 

Alhiney, William de, defends the castle of Roches- * 
ter for the barons against king 
Is obliged to surrender, ih. 

Alcuin, A clergytnan, sent by OfTa, king of Mer*. 
cia, totlie emperor Charlemagne, and hccuiii'es 
his preceptor ui the sciences* i 17. 
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Aidrcd, arcliM-illOp of Vj.th, crowns liing Harold, 
i. tiJ. Crowns Williaiu Ihc Conquorur, 81. 
Oics of ftricf, 88. 

Alet its prico in the reij^n of Henry HI. i. s;41. 

Alen{'mtt besieged b^- Joint king of lOngtand, i. 182. 
The siege raised b^ the address of Plniip ol 
France, ib. 

, cltike of, created dote of AnjAii, ii. 32. 

AlcAunaar Tl. nop(*i bis motives for declaring in 
favour of the Norman invasion, i. 63. Stnids 
Ermenfroy legale to William the Conqiieior, ih. 

- III. pope, driven from Rome, by the 

antiiiope Victor IV. i. J.‘i3. Ab|ecl hoiiours 
paid to, by llie kings of France and England, 
KH. Annuls the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
l.'}8. Deceives the intciition.s 4>f iieiny 11. yi 
the grant of a iegaline eomiiu.ssion, ir^). Hi<i 
lymouraMe reception of archln.^fiop Reck* t, 
and cool l>ehavioiir to Heflry’.s embassy, 141. 
Attempts by his inmeios to reconcile them, bk.>. 
Appeased by Ilenry’.s siibnii** uni.s on the ocs 
^;a*Aon of Rcckel's murder, M6. (canonizes 
IJcckct, 1^-7. Issiy'/ bulls at 11 tury’si. desire 
against iiis .sons, l.'i.'k * 

. — i-. IV. pope, onblisbe.s a crusade against 
Sicily, i. 224. His levies on the Englush chifgy 
to carry «'t on, ib. Threatens the kingdom with 
an inlet diet for nun-pa^ meul of his denuiyii, 

VI. pope, sends a nuncio to cng.tgi' 

Ileniy VU. oi England in a crusade against 
the rurks, i. 474. * 

-- — JH. king of Srotland, t\sponsc.H the 
sister t»f Edward I. ol England, ii. 25t), Hi.s 
death, ib. 

Alvxii, Comneiuis, emperor of Greece, his |»olicy 
to gel rid ol the crn.saders, i. 108. 

AtJ'ordt encounter there,* bet wecii Montro.se and 
Ikiillie, li. :>26. * * 

A//) ct/, accompanies his f.dbei Ktbelwolf in hi*, 
jiiigriiiuigc to Home, i. 21. Assusts ins brothei 
king Eihelred .agaiiust the Danes, 26. Suc- 
ceed.^ him to the crovMi, ib. Is anointed at 
lloKie by pope l-eo 111. ib. Piogiess of his 
edycal|on, ih. Is worsted liy tlie Danes, tb. 
Fights seveial lAtlle.s wiili tfiein, 27. Forced 
to ieliiu]i)i..K iiis dominions in the flisgni*.c of a 
peasant, ib^ Anecdote ot him during lhi<^.:un- 
eeaiinefit, ib. Ctilleels some retaine«i in a 
<iecrel retreat, ib. Sallies, unci harasses the 
Dunes, ib. Enters their camp disguised like a 
harper, 28. Deteats them and adinil.s them to 
settle, tfr. Hi.s civil institutions, 2'J. Forms a 
naval forte, ib. Routs Hastings the Dune, ib. 
Kout.s Sigefert the Noithumbrian pirate, cK). 
His character, ib. StaU'Vf the nation at the 
defeat of the Danes, 31. Divides Eiigiaiid 
into districts for the easy execution of just ice, ib. 
The. modes of justice 'cstabli.shed by hiiii^3l. 
Appoints jtirio.s for judicial dcci.sions*, .32. His 
regard tor the liberties of his people, ib. Hus 
care for the advancement of Jeannng, ib. His 
economy of his time, ."x3. How he. inculcated 
moiality, ih. His hteraiy pcM'iornmnees, ib. 
His attentitfii to die piouioiion of arks, tuaiui- 
facturei^, and eonmiorec, ib. Hi.s great repu- 
tation abroad, ib. llis eliildren, ib. 

a Saxon nobleman, accused of conspiring 
king Athclsian, his cxtiuoidiiiary fate, 
i. 35. • 

'Alfnct duke of Mercia, his infamous character 
and history, i. 45. Treiiclutronsly savt's the 
IVinish fleet, ih. Anoiher instance of his pci' 
lidy, 49 

Allien is compelled to peace by admiral^Rlake, 


Alice Pierce becomes the fa oniite of Edw. Ill 
but is removed from court, i. 332. 

Allen, John, hi> character, i. hOO. Is made judge 
of cardinal Wolsey’s legatinc court, ib. Is 
pro.seeiited and couxicled of iniquity, ih. 

Allison, hi.s criio) pro.secutioii in the btur-chamber 
for slander, ii. 224. 

Allodial and Icudai possessions, the diflercncc 
between, explained, and the preference of the 
latter in the early ages shown, i. 201. 

Alnwick, William, king of Scotland, defeated ajid 
»t a keit. prisoner there hy the English, i. l.Sti.*' 

Altar removed from the. wall into the middle «>t 
the church by llio first F'ngii.sli reroriner.s, ii. 2. 

Aim, duke of, coneerls with l^lnhp of Spain, 
Cafhennede Medicis, and the caidiiial of J.or 
raine, a ma.ssacre ol the French prnti'stanls, 
i. (>85. (See and Mcdicls.) Enlera 

into a negotiation with the «i*arl of ISfortlnnit 
beilaiul lor an insurrection in England, ii. .5 
Is employ (‘d by' JMiilip to oppn-ss tlu^ Fl**in- 
ings, 15." Jli.s character, ib. His ciinNlies. 
ih. Soim* nione^ sent lor him from Genoa, 
.seized bv queen Elizabeth, 16. Revein9r.s Inm- 
sell on the Engh.sh nteiehaiUs, t/y. ]b.s erne* 
exloiiioiiH on the Fi(‘nnngs, ib. Altmiipts to 
disturb the English governnienl in favnnr of 
Maiy qiu'en ot Scots, ih. Revolt of Holland 
and 'Zealand, 23. Condemns the prince of 
Orange ll^ a rebid, and confiseatos ins po.sses- 
sions, ib. His cruelly on Tcdueing Harlem, dt 
Is Ijiialiv r(‘{>ulsecl at Alcmaer, and solicits m 
be recalled li’oin the Low' Counliicis, *6. Roasts 
ol bis infamous conduct, ib. 

Aniboifna, cruelties practisi'd by Ibc Dnich to* 
waul.', the English lactois iheie, i. llkl. Why 
I Iiis injury was not }uojierly lesenled, ib. 

Ambromus cuuwuunds the l>iilonsagaiu.st lletigist, 
i. 7. 

Annrciann »ks, the arbiliary manner of imposing 
li\ the Anglo-Norman kings, i. 200. 

.4nitrir(i, wlien host ili.scoveit'il, i. 480. (beat 
alterations in the Kuiopcan nations in coiise 
tpieiu'c* ol this discovery, ib. The (llfleienl 
« iaiius inaile by liic' European nations to then 
•discoveries in,’ ii. 152. Colonics established 
tlieie by .Tames 1. 18.1. / 

Awuiis, the slates of Er.incc .summoned tlieie 1% 
Lewis X[. on the appeal In him by Henry III 
and the baioie ol England, i. 2JM'* The a’ppe.il 
decidevl in lavour of Henry, ib. 'I rcuy ol 
alliance there, between the dukes ol Redloid, 
Ruiguiidy, and Rritlany, 283. 

Awmim, bu’lllc of, i. ,582.’ 

Anfrlcs, who, and where lliey scUled in Britain, 
i. 8, 9. 

/liigh’sri/, attacked hy Suetonius rau‘!ii.ys, i. 3, 
The Druids destroyed there, ih. 

Anglia, Ea.st, liistuiy of the Saxon kingdom of, 
i. 15. 

Awg/o-Noriiuiii governmeni, the executive power 
of, where lodgc'd, i. 206. The judicial power 
how distributed, 207. The. cn»wn revenue, 
in wlial it consisted, 208. Talliagcs levied by, 
ih 


takes part with the carl of Arran against car-" 
dinal Reaton, .576. Conducts the retreat- of 
the Scots army from the. English on the flight 
ot Arran, .582. Inspires Arran with re.soliitioi) 
to lute the English again, who are defeated at 
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AiuTiiiu, 58'^. Coin I Hill ulo tlic viin at ilic Latllc 
of I'iukcy, 6(H. 

diikc of, brother to Cliurles IX. of France, 
defeats and kills the prince of CoinUi ul the 
tialtle of Janiac, ii. 13. Pefeats f^iligui at 
Monfeontour, 14. Is projKised as a hiishaiid to 
KliTsabi'tli tiueeii of Knglaiid, ih. Ts elected 
king of Poland, ISI. Takes possession of the 
crown of France, on tlie dratli of his brother 
Charles, ih. See Henry 111. of France. 

, ttie duke of Alenvou created duke of, 

it’.Sa. Sends over Siniier to prosecute his suit 
with (|iieeii Klixabeth, ib. (See Simit'r.)^ J*a\^ 
Kii/aheth a )>rivulo visit, ib. Articles for rii.s 
iiHirriage prepared, ib. Is sent in the service 
of llie States to the JjOw Cuiinlries, .‘i3. II is 
o|HTatioiis there, ib. Comes over to hhigland, 
t/>. ^ lloceives a ring from Klizid>elh, ib. 'I'he 
(piecn breaks otf the inalch with him, .S-1. Is 
evpelled the Netherlands, returns home and 
<lu‘s, ^b. 

/Irihtlliieiulsllie Danish pirates against king Aihcb 
stall, i. Ills strat.igeiii to gain intelligence 
in Allu'lstan'.s camt>, ib. Alhelstun’s prudent 
eondnet on the occasion, .i(i. 

/.Himies, an act of p:irli:imeii( passed 11. VJll. 
sigainsl le\ yiiig, i./>3]. 

.4//MC, sisle* ot theem|H ioi \Vniccslaus, and tjueeii 
o( Kichard 11. her niclieitual soil to the duke 
of Clouee.slci in favour of sir Simon Ihiricy, 
i. 316. 

, princess, lady of Jlcaiijoii, hei charactei, 

I. 4H7. Vested with the goveruimuil ot Fiance 
during the minority ol Charles VII 1. ib, 1 hi’ 
administration disputed by lA'wis dnki' of Or- 
leans, ih. Motives ol liet emliassy to lien, Vll. 
ol Kiigland, 4,18. * * 

^ (jj (’leves, is sent over to be married to 
Henry VIII. of Kaigland, i. ,h*i6. Henry see- 
hi pVivalelv, and is <lisguMed with her, ib. 
Is ■ilhi‘les'» iiianied hy him ib. Is liivoiied 
limn Ilenrv ll«'r niseiisibilit v under llii.s 

lrealment,*i/;. Ueliises to return home, i/i. 

— ‘ — , lady, d.iugliier of ,1. ones duke of Voik, 
iiinri'ied'lo pinuetieoige of Deiiiiiark, ii. 
DestTts with Iiei hiisli.ind to the piiiiccoi 

Orange, f>yy Is dev I. tied suecessor to tin; 
v.Tovvn on liiiiuic of the issiu’ ol ins sislei Mary, 

Ansvinif a Niirnuin abluit, appointed archbishop 
of Oiinlerhury, by William Rulus, i, lb*!'. Op- 
poses the vioieiiees of the king, ih. Preaches 
successfully against the then lasliioiiable iiioiles 
ol die.s.s, JU/>. ICspuiises tlu’ prete*iislons t»1 
IJrhan to the papacy, ih. In wliat iiianiier he 
birnished his ipiota’ of soldiers deinandi*d by 
the king for Ins expedition against VV ales, ib. 
Ikelii^ti lo Koine, and b's leniporalilH S coidis- 
rated, ih. Assists at I Ik* eouiicii of llari, ib. 
Kecailed by Henry 1. 111. Keliises Jumiagc 
to him, ib. Assi.sls" ut a eouncil to debate on 
(he kiiigN intended imiiviagc, i6. Acipiiresthc 
kiiig\H coiWidence, ib. IVoeiire.s an accomnio- 
tlation between the king and lii.s brother* Hu- 
bert, 112. Hefitses to consecrate the bishops 
invested by Henry, 1 14. KoUrcf^ to Home, 
mid his revenues again conliscidcd.th, Hctiirns 
(o his monastery in Normandy, ih. Compro- 
^nise with, tl5. 

Aucivnt history, causes of the uncertainly of, 
pointed oiil,*i. 1. 9. 

AiitmiOf Don, piior of Crato, solicits assistance 
Ironi Kngland to assert his pretensions to the 
efowii ol l\»rtiigal, ii. 69. Oblaiii.s a sniall 
fleet, ih. 'I’he exjicdition fails, 70. 

Aulurr/f. a jov ful rcceptioai ol the Knghsh iiicr 


ciiuiii.s iherc, on (he renewal of coiuiiiercc with 
Flanders by Heriiy Vll. i. 472. A revolt ot 
the prole.stants (heir, against the cathuhe wor- 
ship, ii. 1;>. The insiii gents suppressed liy (he 
prince ol Orange, ib. 

Apyeals^ Irom inlerior to siiiiorior cmni<«, how 
appointed by the laws of Allred, i. 31. From 
tlic barons cum Is, how regulated by parliament, 
in tile Aign of Henry HI. 24t.* To itonie, 
forbid by parriameiit, 133. * From chancery to 
iIh' house of (lecrH, first came into practice, 
ii. J4/>, «i»b’23. 

Apjirentict'S of London pclilton the long parlia- 
ment, ii. 282. 

Arc*/i««gch u passage to, discovered, and a trade 
opened with Muscovy, i. 6.52. 

Agyemholdi, a Genoese bishop, furni.s the sale of 
iiiduigences in Saxony, of Magdalen, j>ope 
Leo’s sister, i. 10^ Apf^iints the pruiching of 
them to tJie Dominicans, ib. See Indat^enccs 
and Ijiifht'r. 

Arcjty^ the king^i fool, loses his place for exci- 
cishig his wit on urclihistiop jaiiid, li. 227? • 
Ardmtinti^ii'vv helvv'e.en klenry Vkll. ul Kng- 
land, ana Finneis 1. of France, ni ^ plain 
near, i. />()2. Giaiid tiimuaiuenl held by Llieui 
tln‘ie, ih. 

Arf i/te, earl of, with his son lord Lorn, •enters into 
ihe associaiioii of ivhiriuers called the Ciwigrr- 
mation of tin J md, i. 66t). Attends llie qiieen- 
legefit hi her altempt to supples;, (he proti-slaiit 
Hols, t^i2. Signs the new covenant ol the 
Con^rt illation, (jix>. Tjiiters into a eou^ivacy 
against M.iry at Stilling, (iiD. Is loreei^xijly 
into Kiightiid, (>81. l>« invitiMl buck by Daih 

lc\, (»87, is reconiiled to the ipicen, 

, 4•llll of, his chaitict(‘r, ii. SulKscrihe.s 

to the covenant, ib. Deserts Ins iiniiy at the 
approach ol 1Jf>Mliost*32(). Hefuscs any inn- 
iiuiey with (’haiA'.s fl. on his uiriv al in Setiilaiid, 
373. Siibiints to the eoinnioiivveaJtl^ 380. Ls 
tiled unii 4‘\eciiU‘d, 'k‘>8. , 

earl of, ‘'CC I/ton. Is ^igiiin cimdeiunod 

for leasing muking, ii. .517. Kseapes to iLilhind, 
.>18. Kngages in the duke ol Moniiioutn S con- 
spiraey, .5.>3. Ibges Moiimoutli to lel^l aifiih^st 
James* li. i)(>8. Invades Sculfaiid, .571. Is taken 
and execLite^^, .572. 

two burnt duihig the reign of .Tames 1. 
ii. m. 

ArUnutoiif Jleiiiu'l call of, made, secretary of stale 
by Cliailes 11. li. 468. Kecome.s one of tin* 
cabal nuiiislryf ib. His character, 469. Is sent 
to Holland, to treat with Lewis XIV. concerning 
]»ea^ with the States, 480. 

Aroonla, the iiivnicihle one of Spain, prepavatioiis 
foi the eipupnieiil of, ii. 61. Sail.s Iroiii fjshon, 
ami IS scatteied by a slot m, (>6. Its sireiiuth 
'when repaired, ib. Makes an iin.siiece.sstul 
a^ack on the Liigli.sh flei't, (i7. Is attacked 
and disconcerted at Calais by the Kiigli.sh ad- 
miral, ib. Sails northward oti lt.s reliirn home 
and is destroyed hy a storm, 63. * 

Armafjrmtcs ami Buffrundians, iIh'.sc party deiio- 
iiiiuations in France explained, and the Troubles 
occasioned thereby, i. ;>72. , * 

ArniieSf standing, the first rise of, i. 480. When 
first introduced into Kiiglami, ii. 4tl5. NiimlH r 
of standing forties kept up from the 
to t lie revolution, 6013, 

ArmutiaiiisiUt is attacked by the house of cum-, 
iiioii.s, i. 213. 

.4»’iw<»ric«. See BriUmny. 

.inns, coals of, cu.siom of u.slng ihohi fir4 inlii>- 
diiced into Europe during iIk ciu.siule.s, i. 178 
4rmiii/nrg» Sir 'rimin.is, is sci.^Ld and executed 
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without trial* for engaging in the duke of 
Monnioutli's conspiracy, li. 558. 

Army, feudal, its disadvantages, i. 257. Becomes 
disused in favour of a mercenary one, %b» 

Amiyt parlianieiitary, first raised, and the com- 
inana given to the earl of Bssex, ii. 287. See 
its operations under the respective generals, 
Essex, Faitftix, Manchester, ficc. Mutiny of, 
339. Forms a military parliament, *i&. Sieizes 
the king, 340. Chooses Cromwel general, iL 
Is marched to St. Alban’s, 341. Enters into a 
negotiation with the uarlianicnt, 342. Accuses 
the presbytcriaii leaders in parliament of high 
treason, t5. Removes to Reading, after ol>- 
taining its demands, 343. Marches back to 
Hounslow-heath, where the speakers of the two 
houses arrive, and implore its protection, 344. 
Arrives in London, and reinstates the speakers, 
1*5. Schemes of, fi^ settling the nation, tMd. 
Is reduced to obedience by Cromwel, ih. Sub- 
dues the scattered parties of royiilists, 35<>. 
For its future operation, see *€romweL Is dis- 
• bdnded at the res!o|^lion, 4‘i4. 

— — , Sects. SeetLci’cw, carl oi ‘^.csley, Mon- 
tros^y and Scotland, 

Arran, James earl of, bis pretensions to the ad- 
ministration of Scotland, during tlie minority 
of Mary, daughter of James V. i. 576, Op- 
poses and confines cardinal Beaton, 577. CV>ii- 
tracts the infant-queen to prince Edward of 
England, ib. E\ades the demand of the sti- 
pulated hostages, made by Sadler the English 
amlm^!»»dor, ih. Attempts to seize the young 
^K^^eii, but fails, uud enters into an accomniu- 
GHtion, ih. Renounces the reloruied religion, 
579. Atlaehes himself to Beaton in opposition 
to Lennox, ib. Forces Lennox to fly to Englund, 
581. His feeble omiositioii to the English 
incursions, .582. The Engh^i defeated at Aii- 
cram, ib. Ravages the ftorders of England, ih, 
Refusw to concur in tlie execution ot VVishart 
the rirtormer, 599. Engages the duke of So- 
merset at Piukcv,(jOL Receives succours from 
Frapee, 6(14. Obtains a pension from France, 
anti is created duke of Chatelraull, ib. See 
f''CkateL''ault. 

Arran, James Stukrt, of Ochiltree, made carl of, 
ii. 3'). Hie king taken from the power of 
him and Lennox, by an association oPScots 
nobility, ib. Is confmed to his own Iniusc, ib. 
Is recalled to court on the king’s c.scape, .37. 
His violent tyrannical conduct, tb. Is degraded 
from his authority, and deprived of his title 
and estate, 

Arras, congress at, between Charles VIT.' of 
France, and the ciukes of Bedford and Bur- 
gundy, i. 394. 

Array, cumniisxions of, issued by Charles I. in 
opposition to the militia under parliamentary 
authority, ii. 286. ,, 

ArteviUt, James de, a brewer at Ghent, becomes 
a leader of tlie populace against the Flemish 
nobility, K 302. Is employed by ICdward HI. 
of England to bring the Flemings to assist bis 

S reteiisioiis to the crown of France, ib. llis 
calh, 316* 

Arthur, prince of the Silures, is the prince so 
celebrated by the British bards, i. 8. 

posthumous son of Gcolfrcy, third son of 
Tfflg llenry II. of England, invested in the 
diitchy of Britanny, under the guardianship 
of his grandfather,!. 159. Is declared successor 
by Rivard I. on his entering into a crusade, 
j 79. Hisf title asserted liy the barons of the 
French provinces, ih. I*s taken under pro- 
tection of, -and educated by, Philip of Jfrance, 


ib. Joins with Philip, and commits hostilities 
against his uncle John, 181. Is knighted, and 
marries Philip’s daughter, ih. 1$ taken prisoner 
by John, ib. His resolute behaviour in a con- 
ference with him, ib. Is murdered by John, 
182. 

Arthur, prince, eldest .son of Henry VII. born, 
i. 452. Married to Catharine of Arragon, 474 
Dies, ib. 

Articles, six, the law of, passed by the parliament 
in the reign of Henry VIII. lor abolishing di- 
versity of opinions in religion, ii. 563. A 'view 
*• of Fhem, ih. Numerous prosecutions com- 
menced on this act, 565. Is rigorously enforced. 
569. The penalties on the marriage of priest* 
mitigateiU 57^, A fartlicr miligalion ol this law, 
580. This statute repealed, 602. 

— — — , lords of. See Lords. 

Artillery, reflections on the cfl'ects of, in war,' i. 314. 
First used at the battle ofCrecy, i5. When 
first used at sieges, 387. , 

Artois, Robert de, his cliaractcr, and how l^e lost 
his patrimony, i. 301. Isfa\uurahly received 
by Edward ill. of Ktigiaiid, tb. Stiniiiiutey 
Edward to assert hi.s pietciisions to thecrowr 
of France, ib. .loins the army of Edward tr 
his invasion of France, 3ily. Is routed at Saiiil 
Ollier’s, ih. Is sent with English succours id 
Briianiiy, where he is killed, 310 
Arts, the advantages of cultivating in society, 

i. 479. Stale of, during the reign of Charles 1. 

ii. 427. 

Arundel, Humphry, an insurrection in Devonshiic 
excited and headed by him, to oppose tlio re- 
formation, i. 611. He ‘is taken by lord Russel, 
and executed, ih, 

— — earl ot, ’condemned by the house of peers, 

and executed, i. 348. 

— , t*arl of, is appointed one of the commis- 

sioners at Haniptun-c our:, to enquire inio tin: 
conduct of iMary (pieen of Scots, i. 700. V\ as 
the first who iiilroduced coaches into England, 
ii. 1 15. 

— — — — , earl of, is sent with an army to reduce 
the Scotch covenanters, ii. 2.3(5. 

Ascham, envoy from the English conmionweahh 
■ to Madrifl, murdered there by banished royal- 
ists, li. 39.1. / 

Ascue, Anne, cruelly tortured by Wriotheserv, 
chancellor, for denying the real presence in the 
eueharist, i. 58.*. Is burnt with other heretics, ih 
Ashky, lord, one of the cabal imnistiy, his cha- 
racter, ii. 469. Is made carl of S’liallebin y. 
See ShnJ'tesffury. 

Aske, Mr', raises an insurrection in the noith of 
England, against Henry Vlll. under the name 
of the Vilfrnmajre of (trace, i. hirl. Takes Hull 
and York, 5:5;). Is joined by the'rtvhhishop 
uf Y*ork and lord Darcy, tb. His negoliatiom 
with 4110 duke of Nortolk, sent against him, ih. 
His adiiereiits .separate, ib. Is executed, 556. 
Assassins, whence the origin of the term derived, 
their prince, and his dangerous authority and 
principles, i, 171. Causes Conrade marqui:* 
of Moiiserat to he a.ssnssiiiHted, 172. 

Assembly, <general, of the church of Scotlaiidi 
addresses queen Mgry on occasion of the riot 
at the house of Alison Craig, i. 670. Exhorts 
Mary to change her religion, 684. Appoigts 
a fast to free king Junic.H fiom the danger ot 
evil connsclloTs, ii. 35. Is sumiiioncd by James, 
ih. Votes any .settlement between James and 
his mother a most wicked undertaking, ib. Ap- 
jKiints a fast on the day fixed for entertaining 
the Frencli anihassa<loVs, ih. Is induced to 
.submit to the king’s authority, and adiiid the 
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inrisdiction of bishops* 150. Admits tlie cere- 
monies enjoined by the king with great re- 
luctance* lb. The bishops neglect to summon 
it* S3i. One summoned under the influence of 
the covenanters* 234. Meets at Glasgow, and 
abolishes episcopacy* 235* Concessions ob- 
tained of tne king* 237. Meets by tlieir own 
authority together with a convention of states, 
305. Concurs in delivering up the king to the 
English parliament* 33.5. 

^ssenwly of divines at Westminster, new regula- 
tUm of religion by, ii. 319. Votes the divine 
right of presbytery, 332. Its power restricted 
by parliament, 333. 

Aitletft lord* general for Charles I. is defeated by 
colonel Morgan, ii. 331. 

Athelstaiit son ot Etbelwolf, obtains Essex, Kent, 
and Sussex, of his father, i. 34. Defeats the 
Danes in a sea-fight near Sandwich, ib. 

— * natural '^son of Edward the Elder* his 

rcigiii^i. 34. Conspired against by Allred, one 
o(‘ j^is nobles* ih. Appoints Sitbric the Dane 
ling of Northumberlajid* 35. His wars against 
S»l brie’s sons and llic Scots, ih. His character, 36. 
Atkrlwold, favourite of king Edgar, bis treacb- 
cious behaviour to his master in the affair of 
EHVida* i. 41. Killed by Edgar, 42. 

Atherton 7¥untrt battle of, between lord Fairfax and 
the pariiamciitiiry forces, ii. 303. 

Atholr, earl of, forms a confederacy of Scotch 
nobles* to nrolect prince James from the at- 
tempts of j3othwel, and to jmnisli (he mnr* 
derers of bis father* i. 694. Bothwel escapes, 
and Mary resigns herself into the hands of the 
confederacy, lo. 

Audleyt lord,'^ beads an insurrection in the west* 
against Henry VII. i. 470. Dcibated at lllack- 
lieetli, and executed, 471, 

Auil/eift sir Thomas* speaker of the liou^ of 
coiiimons, inadi* lord (diaiicellor on the resigna- 
tion of sir Thomas More, i. 5.32. 

Augmentatiotif court of, erected for the manage- 
inentof the revenues of the suppressed iiiunas- 
lerieSf i. iW. 

Augustine^ a lloinnn monk, sent by pope Gregory 
nreach cliristiuniiy in Hntain, i. 11. Assisted 
^iii Ills mission by ipicen llruiieiiuut, ib. Is fa- 
'•voiirahly received by Kihelbert king of Kent, 
12. His character and successful mission, ib. 
Cases of conscience proposed by, to the pope, 
ib. Created archbishop of Canterbury, tb. 

— ^ friars cliurcli, grunted to Alusco and 

his followers* i. 617. 

Augustus Ca'sar dissuades his successors from cii- 
iargitig their empire* i. 2. 

Avisiit daughter to the earl of Gloucester, married 
to John* fourth son of Henry II. i. 166. Is 
divor^tf by him, 180. 

^ Anrayt dti Giiesclin, defeated by the English near 
CaTuis* and taken prisoner, i. 32H. 

AjfScuet admiral sir George, reduces the English 
colonies in America to obedience to the com- 
mon-wealth, ii. 379. Engages dc Ruyter the 
J-liitch Admiral, 382. His shifi taken by the 
Dutch on the Galloper sands, 452. 

Azmeour, battle of, i. .374. Coiiiparetkwilh those 
of Crecy and Poictiers, ib. 375 

B. 

liabingion, Anthony, his cliaracter, ii. 47. En- 
gages in the service of Mary queen of Scoi.s, 
48. Enters into a conspiracy against the life 
erf Eliaubelh, ib. He and his associates seized 
and executed, 49. 

^kicoii, sir Nicholas* is made one of the council 


and lord keeper of the great seal on llie acces- 
sion of queen Elizabeth* i. 655. A solemn re- 
ligious aisputation held before him* 657. Is 
appointed one of the commissioners to inquire 
into fhe conduct of Mary queen of Scots* 700. 
Prohibits the parliament by the queen's order 
from meddling with any matters of state* ii. 9. 
Reprimands tne commons for their presump- 
tion, at the close of this session, 11. 

Bacon, lord* remarks on his account of Perkin 
Warbec* \.716,mte q q. Displays to the privy- 
council the undutiful expressions in the eurl of 
Essex’s letters, ii. 92. The former friendly 
patronage ufForded him by Essex* 93, By the 
queen’s order draws up a narrative of Essex's 
examination before the council* ih. His officious 
ofissistance at the trial of Essex* 97. Preserves 
Hayward, an author, from the indignation of 
queen Eiizabeth, j^y his yicHsantry, 107. His 
speech against purvey ance*613, note r. Makes a 
speech Ai parliament in luvour of au union 
between EnglJkid and Scotland, 133. Is dis- 
covered to have taken in-ihes while chanc^liiir, 
157. • Is Jfh pea died, coitfesses lli# charge, is 
lined, arm coiiimittcd to the lower, ib^ His 
wrltmgs and clmracter, ih. Considered as a 
pkdosopher, and writer, 186. 

Badlesmcre, lord, insults Isabella* quwen to Ed- 
Ijvard 11. and kills ^ome of her retinue, i. 284. 

Is punished by ihr king, ib. Is taken at the 
defeat of the eurl of Lancaster* tried, and exe- 
cuted, 285. 

Badon, Cerdic, ihc Saibn* worsted there lyr the 
Britons* i. 8. 

Bagnah sir Henry* the English general in Ireland* 
is defeated and killed by Tyioue, ii. 88. 

Bajadox, marquis of, and viceroy ot Peru* is* with , 
his wile and daughter, burnt oh hoard u Spanish 
gdlieon* by soi^c ot JlfSake’s squadron* ii. 397. 

Baiilie, of Jerviswhod? bis trial and execution on 
account (if the duke of Moniuoe^h's con- 
spiracy, ii. 559. ^ 

Bamham, James, cruelly treated by sir Thomas 
More, for heresy, i. *541. l5 burnt in.Siiiiili- 
field, ib. ‘ 

Baldwhi, carl of Flanders, receives To^ diijpdyof 
Norlhumhcriaiid, i. 60. ^sists the Normm 
invasion, 64^ ••• 

Bnlfimr, sir James, deputy-governor of Edinburgh 
castlcz betrays a casket of queen Mary’s letters 
to Bothwel hito the hands of ehancellor Mor- 
ton, i. 701. 

Balioi, John, his pretensions of succession to the 
crown of Scot fund* i. 2.51. Recognizes the 
king* of England’s superiority over Scotland* 
254. Edward pronounces decision in ]iis fa- 
vour, ih. Swears ft*alty to Edward, who puts 
him in possession of tlie kingdom, ib. Is In 
•censed oy the usurpation of Edward* 255. 
l^rms an* alliance with Philip of France, 256. 
Refuses compliance with the summons and de- 
mands of Edward, 261. Assembles an army 
to oppose the attacks of Edwasd* ib. Sets 
Edward at defiance, ib. Swears fealty and 
makes his submissions to Edward* on lus sub- 
duing Scotland* 262. CtiiTied prisoncf to 
London* and committed to the Tower* ib. 
Obtains his liberty, and retires to France, ib. 
Dies in a private station, ih. His charte r 
and a suniiwary view of his conduct, 

* Kdward*’son of John, the occasion of lii$^ 

renewing his father’s pretensions to tl>c crowwi' 
of Scotland* i. 2S)7. Raises a force, and is 
joined by divers English barons, S98. Invades 
bcotlaiicf* ib. Defeats and kills ibc earl of 
Maj^ regeut. 288. Takes Perth, iL Is croivii£(i 
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at Scotic, Is routed sir ArchibHid Doiig> 
Jas, and flies to England, ih. Edward III. un- 
dertakes to restore him, Is restored, ib. 

But the Scots revolt whenever the English king 
retires, ib. llesigns his pretensions to Scotiaiid 
to Edward, and lives retired, 322. 
littU, John, a seditious preacher in the reign of 
lliehard II. inculcates levelling^ principles 
among the people, i. 341. See Tyler* 

Ballardf John, a priest of llhciiiis, comes to 
England to concert an assassination of queen 
Elizabeth, ii. 47. See Jiubinston, 
iittwgor, great slaughter of the monks of, by 
Aueifrid, king of rdtirlliunibcrlnnd, i. 14. Tlie 
large monastery of, destroyed, ih. 
lianmtekhum, batllc of, between Edward II. and 
Robert Brucc» king of Scotland, i. 282. *■ 

Jhtwf^utinfrdimiset at Wliitehuli, when built, ii. 

^79, «' « 

linrluuhies, the island of, when planted by the 
English, ii. l&k 

Bar^bonvt Praise God, n memficr of Croniwcl’s 
* imrliameiit, the parj^ument deiiq;iiiniited from 
him, ii. ^88. Origin of the tipg diaftoii, ib. 
nfdo»7. 

liaritUmf M. his relation of a pri vate contract be- 
tween Charles II. and Lewis XIV. 

Baniat'd, fecturer of St. Sepulchre’s, prays for the 
queeii*s conversion, and is reprovctl by the Irigli 
commission court for it, ii. 221. 

Barnes, Dr. procures Lambert to be accused for 
denying the real prey’ucc in the euch«iri>f, 
i^'l. Is himself burnt, .WJ. 

Blm:lt, battle of, between Eii'vard IV. and the 
carl of Warwic, i. 426. 

Barons, of England, the fir<it indications of a regu- 
lar association and plan of libert y among tbcin, 
i. 180. Intimidated ^y .Tobn, and attend him ni 
his Norman w*ar<<, ih. ^^eser. him and return 
to Enghnub 18.1. Aeeuseu and fined by him 
on his4return, 18k Again refuse to assist liim 
in France 190. Their situation and discontents 
under John, IVI. Exhorted by cardinal Lang- ■ 
ton>n insist on a renewal of the charter of li- 
^kePties granted by Henry I. 192. Confederate , 
tlir< purpose, at St. Edimimrs Ihiry, ih. 
Make a formal demand of the renewal’ inmi ‘ 
John, ?7o*‘ A]>pcal to the pope, ib. AshCtiihh* 
their retainers, 193. Deliver to the kinif’a list 
of their demands, ih. Choose Robert Ildzwaltei 
for tlieir general, on the king’s refusal, ib. 
Comiiience hostilities against John, th. Obtain 
the great charter from him, ib. Tiie chief Iieads 
of this charter, ib. Remarks upon it, 19.'>. John 
makes farther concessions for iecurity*of this 
grai>tt, 196. List of tlii^ conservators of this 
charter, ib. The charter Hriiiiilie<l by the pope, 
ih. Jiaugton refuses to publish the ’pope's hull 
of excommunication aguiii.st them, tb. The 
king lakes Rochester from them, and the ^ruel 
devastation of Uu; country by both parlies, 197. 
Those in the north ally w’ith Alexander king of 
Scotland,' ih. Tlie rest offer the kingdom to 
Iwt'wis, son of Philip of Fninco, ih. Gives Iiq.s- 
tages to Philip for tlieir bdclity, ib. Arc dis- 
gusted at Lewis's lieliaviour, 1*98. Their con- 
test susfH'iided by the dent li of John, ib. The 
origin of their power, and the nature of military 
cx))]ain<>d, 200. A view of their civil 
^oTOtjs, 202. Their power over their vassals, ib. 

The power of their courts, 203. ‘ Their usual 
l^way of life, ih. Tlieir imjiorlaficc in parlia- 
iiicnt, 204. E\<M'cis('(l a kind of sovereign au- 
thority, 211. More aibilrary in their respective 
jiirisij'iclkms than llieir kings, ih. Obtain ii new 
charter of ■libel til '' fnMiiIfiins HI. 216/* And 


a coiifirmaii’on of it, i6. Obtain a charter u\ 
lofests, ib. Arc recovered from llieit foreign 
iilliaiiee by the judicious eiidcuvoiirs of tbt^ carl 
of PenibroA-, protector of the realm, 216. 
Conclude a peace with him, 217. I’heir coiu- 
iiiotions on the death of the earl of Poiuhroke, 
218. ReAisC to surrender their fortrcsscss into 
the king's hands* 219. Confederate, against 
Hubert dc Burgh, ih. A reconciliation effiictccl 
by the prelates, ib. Procure the dismission of 
llubert, 220. Combine against his successor 
the bishop of Winchester* 221. Coufcdcruti’ 
'• witif Simon de Moiitfurd, carl of Leicester, 2*27. 
Assemble in parlianiLMit dressed in armour, 228. 
A supreme council of iweiity-four chosen by, in 
parliament, at Oxford, to regulate the govern- 
niPiit, ih. Regulations foi med by ibis council, 
ib. The council combine to pcrpchuilc their 
authority, 229. Impose aq oath of obedience 
to them on the whole nation, i7>. Appoint a 
committee of c(|ual autborily with parliitmeiit, to 
net ill the intervals between the sessions k'f par- 
liament, ih. Setidanrl propose the oath r»f obe- 
dience to the* piovislonsot Oxford, to Kirhurd 
King of the ilomaiis on his intended visit to 
England, ih. The people iK'gin to he jealofis 
of this council, ib. 'fhe knights of the shiies 
appeal to prince Edward against their proceed 
iiigs, ib. His message to them on Inc; cktu- 
siori, J’lie council form a code of trivial 

ordiniinces, ih. The pope disinclined toward 
them, 2.11. 'Dk* pop*' absolves Henry and the 
nation Irom their oath to them, /h. 'I'lie p.ii- 
liameiit t'mpoweis Henrv to resume the imiho- 
n!> out of then hands, 232. 7'hey coiifedciate 
with tlie ear[ cd' J.ei(‘esler, ih. Imprison the 
bisliops who puhlished tlie pope's ab.solution, 
2.‘»;K Lc'vy war on the King, ih. Reduce 
him to conijily again witli the provisions of 
Oxfoid, ih. Tiieir disputes with Henrv rcferied 
to the arbitration of Lewis Kingol Prance, ih. 
Lewis decides in favour of Hcuiry, 231. They 
rcqc'ct JjCwis's decision, and lake anus, ih. As- 
sociate w'ith Fitz-lliehard the mayor, and the 
citizens of Ixmiloii, i7i. Mutual fiostiiities hy 
*’thcm and the king’.s army, ih. Defeat Henr’v 
' at Lewes, and lake liim p’risoner, 2:k'?. Anolliyr 
appeal to urhitration, ih. Ait* ill treated 
Jxicestcr, 236. J’heir army defeated at Eve^ 
ham, and the earl of lx'i<*esler killed, SliiS. 
The ieiiily ot Henry towanl them, 239. Tro- 
liibiied to appear in pai liameiil vvitliout being 
]>articulnrly .summoned by writ, 2.'>8. Tlicths- 
tinctioiis fitiiong tlicm, in. Coiitiriii the twM 
charters in iiarliameiit, which are also coiilirnied 
by Edward L in Flanders, Obtain a h- 
niitatioii ol forests, ib. Obtain a full, free, anti 
final coniirinalioii oftlie two charters, ^f#i6. Aic 
allowed by Edward L to entail tlieir estates, 
275. • Are flisgnstcd at the attaclimcnt of Ed- 
ward II. to Ibera Gavaslon, 278. A confede- 
racy ol, funned by 'I’boinas earl of Lancaster, 
Bgain.sL Gava.sloii, 279. Prtjcure bis banish- 
iwni, ib. Procure the authority of govcrmueiit 
to be vested in a Junto, 280. Seize, Gavastoii, 
and pul 4iini to dentil, 2tt1 . The king's rage on 
this murder, ib. He is reconciled to them, ih. 
Insist on a renewal of the ordiiiniices after the 
defeat of Jhtnnockhiirn, 2ff.l. Tliey coiiibine 
to ruin llic Despen.Hcrs, 28'!'. Causes of their 
discontents, ih. They peremptorily dciuami a 
dismission of Despenser, ih. Obtain of the 
purlianieiit a sentence of forfeiture and perpe*' 
liuil exile against the Despenser.s, 284. IIk'Y 
join the invasion of Isabella, 287. Murder 
Dcsim uht, ill*’ fatluT, al Ibistol, ib. Ar« 
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di'tConlUiiU'd with Ridiarcl IL 343. Aiicii*nt 
and niudern their v/uya ut' lilu cun- 

truMltnlt 479.^ 

fiarmielt that title invented by tlio carl of Suiis- 
i)iiry> and snld to supply* king James witli 
monevt ii* M4. 

ihirtkoltmcw, inussnerc of the Ilugoiiots at Paris, 
on the eve of that festival, h. 19. 
ha Hon, a Scotsman, obtains letters of mark of 
James IV. against the Portuguese, but ct>m- 
mils piracies on^ the KugHsh, i. 4B7. Is dc> 
slik3y4‘d by the Knglish mlaiiral.s, ib, 

Milizabelb, coniiuunly called the ho^ ma'u^ 

of hent, her liysfcricai ills attributed to iiispi- 
nttiun, i. 5-PL Is engaged by Masters and 
Poking to carry on thi'. iiii|K»sture, ib» Con- 
fesses the artifice, and is punished with her 
associates, />43. 

haatlitfvs, John, Czar of Muscovy, the cause and 
j>an titulars of his treaty with ipieeii Klizaheth, 
li. 1 1.% 'fhe privileges by him grunted to the 
I'uigfisb, revoked by liis soli 'fheodorc, 113. 
hastardtf, disputes between the civil and cccle- 
Mustical courts conccmiiig, in the icigii of 
JJenry tU. i. 241. Memorahlc reply of the 
‘.luhility to the prelates on this occasion, i7i. 
Uaitrvu‘k,u physician, is rnu'lly .sentenced by the 
star-chamhi r, ii. 22b. Jlis sLMilciice reversed by 
the coMiinons, 2b(). Scr liitrUm. 

Ikittlc, trial by, allowed liy Henry fl. to be 
evaded, by uppoal to a jury, i. l'>4. 

— , See inuler the name of the places where 

tliey weie lespectively fought. 

founded by Williaiiitbc Conqueror, 

Bamria, duke of, dcfeat.s the elector ]ndatiiie at 
PringuCi ii. 153. Publishes tTie haii of the 
empire against the eliTlor, and eonrjuers the 
tipper Palatinate, Ibb. Obtains the electoral 
dignity, 162. 

Bamiricourt, governorof Vacouleurs, applied toby 
Joan d’Arc, sends her to lung (’liarics \ IX. i..3t{tk 
Baufri\ tmtticob hot ween the duke of Clarence 
and (lie. daupliiu of I'raneo, i. 373. 

Batfonm', a massace <d the rrench lliigonots, 
plannerl at a iiieetinc ihei e, i. See Mcdicifi, 
^.'atheiiiie de; /Vn/i/i of Spain, ixe, 

BiVloii, primate of' Scotkiiui, made a cardinal, i. 
[s accused of forging the will of James \ . 
ih. Join.s theuilerest ot the queen dowager, and 
obtains posscs.sioij of the governnuMil, ib, 1^ 
confined hy llievari of Arran, Ins competitor tor 
tlu* udministratioTiy 677. llecoveis Ins Jiheily, 
and cabals with the clergy, against Arran, ib. 
Procures the retinue of the English ambassador 
to be insulted, to occasion a rupture between 
the two crowns, ib. Aiiplies to Fiance foi 
»uccoiiri,"»7>. Attaches himself fo Arran, ib. 
Causes VVishart the reformer to In; apprehended 
and cxeeiiled for lirft.s'\ , .51)9. Is assassinated, 
ib. Ills mtirderer.s protected by Henry Vill. 
of England, (»tKI. 

Bcmti'hani], of Holt, lord, is wndeiiiiied forlrea- 
soti, i. VV'as llm first peer crcalvd* by 

piueni, :m. 

heunjoru duke of, (be French admiral, •misses the 
Hutch tleet, and escapes the Englisli, ii. 4s*K5. 
Biaumoiit, lord, the niolive. of his engaging 
Edward Haliol to renew* his father’s pretensions 
to the cic>wii of Scottiuid, i. 297. 

Jtrav rats, bi.shop of, taken prisoner in battle., by 
^ iCicimrd 1. i. 170. lli.s coal of mail sarcas- 
licjiliy sent to the pope, who claimed bnii, ib. 
bsVsel at jiberly by John, 131). 

foi the trial of Join 

d Arc for sorcery, i 393. 


Hechet. Sec YViuiiMri a ncckel. 

Bvdfiml, duke of, brother to Henry V. left by 
him regent of France, i. 379. Apimiiitcd, by 
parliament, protector or eiiardian of England, 
during the minority ot Henry VI. 3U2, His 
cbaracler, ih. Es(Mnise.s the princess of llur> 
gundy, 3U3. Considerations on wliich he 
formed bis conduct in France, ib. Treaty at 
Amien.s, \b. Ilcstores and forms nn alliance 
with James I. king of Scotland, 334. His great 
successes over the French, ib. liaises tlie 
siege of Crcvaiil, ib. Defeats the earl of 
Ibichan at Verncuil, 385. Hiji succours inter- 
cepted by (Jloiiceslcr, and applied to bis private 
divpiite.s ih. His inelfectual endeavours to 
cxMiiproiiiisc his brother’s quarrels, 386. liecon- 
mle.s (jluLice.ster and the bishop of Winchester, 

ih. Sitiialiuu of atfairs in France at his return, 
ib. Reducc.s the (^ike of^lritanny to inaintJin 
the treaty of Troye, ,‘387. His prudent conduct 
<‘ii the Aicccsses of Joan d’Arc, 392. His 
supplies from Hkigland biil, ih. Persuades the 
bishop of Wincliester ti^lend him the meft lit; 
\va.s ctliidr^iing into Eohenia, if). Mis iirudeiit 
caution in avoiding itn action with Charley, 392. 
tie!.s young IliMiry \T. crowned at Paris, ih. 

■ HE cruel prosecution of Joan d’Arc, 393. 
Had situalion of the English atfairs in France, 
^>4. Death of the dutchess of Hedfurd, and its 
coii.seqiiences, ih. Agrees to a congress at 
Anas, 39.5. I'he English miiiisters leave the 
congress, which is co;|^cluded without them, ib. 
Dies, ih. ^ 

Uussel, earl of, is sent Over to Bouiu; §c, 

to negolialt* peace with Henry H. of France, 
I. 615. Suppresses sir Peter Car(*w’.s insur- 
rection in Devonshire, tx'il. Is made one of llie 
council on the accession of queen Elizabeth, 
(>5.*>. Is sent l)|r^ Ky/atielh to otlieiate at the 
huptisni of nriiice James of Scotland, <>88. 

, earl of, is smil by the |>iirliai4[S'*iit wilh 

forc<‘s against tlie marquis of lierlfortk d. 293. 
De.serts to the king at l)xford*301, 

Bedhv, his cliaracter, ii. 516. His narrajUve of 
Godfrey ’.s murder, and the popish plot, mAUis 
narrative piiblislied, 517. % 

hrU’, Dr. in»ti;.'ate.s an in.siinvctToii a garn st foreign 
artificers in Etaidon, k IVlH). 

BcU, Robert, a puritan iiiemher, makes a motion 
in the^liouse of commons against a monopoly, 

ii. 10. Is severely reprimanded in council lor 
his temerity, 11. 

Italian order of monks, described, 

i. 37. 

hnirficts, bow they first came into the bands of 
laymen, i. 5.58. * ^ 

Jiau'wU’nce%, when fir.^ levied, i. 3.58. Levied by 
Henry VTl. 462. ’I'he j lower of levying esta- 
blished by parliament, >168. See Loans. 
Bnif^'t. See Arlinja^ton. 

Bercnf^aria, ibnighler of Saiicbcz, king of Navarre, 
married to Richard I. of England, at Cytirus, 
and attends him on the crusailc, i. t69. 
Bcrkdnf, lord, lidward II. delnered into bis cus- 
tody, jointly with Maulnivcrs and Gouriiay^ni 
rotation, i. 288. « • 

, judge, is seizetl upon the licnch, by 

order ol' (be bouse of eommons, on account of 
llumbden’s trial, ii. 249. 

Berkstcad, one of the king’s judges, is^Hzed 
in Holluiul, bruugbi home, and executed, 

ii, 411. 

Bet'nwdas, when first settled by tlie English, 
ii. m. 

IlciiKJt'd, St. nreuchos n crusade, and engages 
sc\e«til English in it, i. 127. 
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Bf‘niicia,{he Saxon kingdom in Britain, by whom 
founded, i. 9. See JCoHhumherland. 

Bertha, queen of Kent, her aeal for the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, i. 11. 

Berwick taken l)y a^pault by Edward I. and the 
garrison put to* the sword,* i. 261. 

Bible, a transiation of, made by Tindal the re- 
former, i. .S41. Bisiiop Tonstiil’s aitifice to en- 
able Tindai to make a more correct' translation, 

ih. Debates in convocation concerning the 

expediency of a translation for the use of the 
people, 54B. A translation finislied and printed 
at rails, ib. Single copies only allowed to be 
chained in some churches, with restrictions as to 
reading it, 5h6, (iraiited to every family, 565. 
The use of it prohibited to the hmer classes of 
the people, 573. « 

Bicocra, battle of, betweii inursha! Lautrec and 
<he Imperiuiists, i.,i5()9. , 

Bigod, Hugh, his uitifice to biing tlie archbishop 
of Canieibury to countenance the*prctcnsions 
of king Sleplicn, i. 123. Preparing lo revolt 
1 a/^ninst Henry IL ij reduced to surrender lm‘| 
castles, k 156. • ^ ^ * ' 

Rsiger, eail of Noiiolk. Sc^ Norfolk. 

Bitnijf, 'riionias, a priest, cm braces the icforiiia- 
tioh, 1 . 5-11. Is Inirnl in IS'orlolk, ib. h * 
Binm, lovd, coinniands the tbreos sent from 
1 1 eland lo Charles I. and rodiu es Chesinre, 

ii. 311. Ills lorces dispersed by Fuiifax, ib. 
Bishops, English, .subscribe the constitutions of 

Claiendon, i. 13d. Their opposition to the 
pop<,'’s levies for the ^crusade against Sicily, 
Arc forced lo submit on the men.ict *ol 
cxconimunicalioii, ib. Their election appointed 
h\ parliament to he by conge d^llrc. or lettcr.s 

t ifileiit from the king, without recourse to 
lome, boh. Take out m w' commissions fiom 
the crown, ,5,36. Arefkiiidly |eeeiv4‘d h\ (pieen 
lilizaheih, at Ik r acecssu.n', 'excepting V*oiiner, 
6.’v1 JJiv enmes disgusli'd at her .s1ej»s lowaMl 
i(*>toiuig the |irotestnm religion, and h lose 
olliciating at Ihe coronation, 6.56. The iioiiii- 
iiatjjs^n ol, annexed to llie crown, with other 
lg#*,vers lelainig to them, 6.57. Degraded for 
AmTusiyg the oath of supremacy, 05B. Begin 
* to be slighted bn parlianienlafy ]>ioeeedii'gN, 
ii. 2.52. ‘A niectiiig of twelve,^ pre.seiit a luo- 
testation to the king and peers, against tlieir 
injuiidu.s treatment, 279. Aie iinpearhed by 
the commons, sequestered from parliament, aii*d 
contlncd, ib. The hill against their votes 
passed, 21kl. Ej/i'jcopal aulhoiiry abolished, 
332. The survivors rc-admitlcd to their seals, 
at the n,‘.storal ion, 43,5. Are test ored to their 
seafs in pailiameiit, 439. How excluded from 
sitting in the house of lAd.s, on capital trials, 
526. Their right of voting in the case of the 
earl of Dauby coiilesled by the coninions, v7;. 
Four catholic bishops consecrated, .560. Six, 
with the pnmale, committed to the Tower, leu 
petitioning James II. against tb(' declaration of 
indulgence, 582. Arc tried, ib. Acquitted, 
5a3. 

Bishonrich, .SIX new ones erected by Henry VIll. 
i. 556. I. ^ 

Black, minister of St. Andrew’s, his opinion of 
kings, and manner of praying for the ipicen, 

^^E'^jook of the exchequer, its origin, i. 257, 
note 74, 

* Jfflackheath, battle of, between the lord Daubcucy 
and the Cornish rebels, i. 471. 

Blake, adtjiiraJ, hi.s rise and abilities in the navy, 
ii. 379. Pursues and harasses prince Rupert’s 
fleet, ib. .Quarrels with Tromp, the Dq^cii ad- 


miral, in Dove doad, .382. Enpges Tromp 
ib. Falls upon t e Dutch herriim busses t6. Ir; 
conjunction with Bourne and I^n, defeats Dc 
Wilt and Dc Ruy ter, ib. Is worsted by Trom] 
and Dc Iluyfer, ib. Engages Tromp lor thret 
days, ami deleats liiiii, 383. Defeats Tromp ii 
an c'ligageineiit of tw'o days’ contiiiiiaiice, 390, 
Attacks and seizes a squadron of French ships 
395. Ills siicces.se.*< in the Meditcrianoan, 396 
Tlie Spanish gall? ms taken and de.stroyed In 
part of liis si j mid in, 397. Burns a Spani4 
licet in Santa Cruz liarbour, ib. llis deatiiam 

*, chatacter, 398. 

Blood, the circulatioii of, when and by whom dis 
covered, i. 5.57. 

— , of. Christ, a reliq shown at Hales ii 

Gloiiceslcrsiiirc, the art '»ce of, exposed, i. 5.57 

, a disbanded office', escapes lo England 

allier the defeat of his mleuded insurrection ai 
Dublin by llie duke ol Ornlond, li. 464. Seize; 
Ormond at London, wdh intent to hat^>,g him ai 
Tyburn, ib. Forms a design ol seizi\,g tiu 
regalia, but is taken in tlic attempt, 473. Oh 
tains the king’s pardon, with the grant of ai 
estate, ib. 

Blorc heath, battle of, between the earl of SiiK> 
bury and lord And ley, i. 410. 

Boadi'cea, her successcs*^agaiust the Homans, i. 3. 
Defeated, ih. 

Backer, Joan, or Joan 4>f Kent, the doctrines pro- 
pagatcil by her, i. (>08. King Edward V I. very 
unwilling* to consent to her execution, ib. 
hurnt, ih. 

BocLivg, Dr. canon of Canterbury, engages in iFic 
imposture of the holy maid of Kent, i. 542. 
Confc‘‘ses the .scheme,* and is punished, 54,3. 

Bocklnnd, and I'ulklaiid, in the^uxon leiiurc.s, cx 
plained, i. 76. 

Bofivnntt, the blind king of, killed at the hatile ol 
Crecy, i. 31.5. llis cit'st and nmtio assumed by 
prime Edwaid, ih. J'he Males ol, lake aim* 
against tlie house ol Aiistiia, ii. 151, Olt'ci 
then ciow'U to Fiedenc elector jrajaiine, J55 
Fredeiic defeated by the duke ol Bavaria, ih 
’I’hc reformed religioii severel y oppressed there, 

• 158. See Frederic. 

Bohuv, Humphrey de. See Banns. 

Bolvifu, lady A. her cliaracler and family, i. 5^2 
Ailracls the notice of Henrv V^III. ib\ Is jitc- 
posscs.sed agaiiKsl Cardinal Wolsey, 526. Coil* 
tributes to Ins disgrace, 527. Is inclined to- 
winds the dnclriiies of the reformation, 529* 
Is created murcliiuncs.s ot Pembroke, and mar* 
ried lo IlentA', 5:)3. Birth of the princess Eliza 
both, ib. Favours the reformers, 510. Ij 
biought to bed of a dead son, and loses llenry’i 
affections, .549. The king becomes Jealous ol 
her free b'diuvionr, ih. Is caliimiidik^ by hci 
sisler-iii-Iaw the viscountess of Kuchfurd, ib. h 
committed to the Tow er Xvitli some of licr atte i 
daiits, and her biolhei Bochford, ib. Conic.ssci 
some innocent levities, 550. Her letter to tht 
king, ib. Is tried by u jury of peers, ib. Con- 
demned, ib. Her iiuirriagc annulled, ih. h 
excctited, .551. lloflcctioiis (»ii lier fate, ib, I‘ 
attaiiited hy parliuiiicnt, and the princess Kiiisu- 
beth illegitimated, 552. 

Bombay, the fort of, yielded lo Charles II, OJ 
jmrt of the dowry vvitli liie princess Culhcrjiit 
of Portugal, ii, 4-il. 

Boniface of Savoy made archbishop of Canter 
bury, by Henry HI. i. 221. The king’s re 
pa rice to him, 2*26. 

Boniface Vlll. pope, liis character, i. 2^. •Fr®' 
hiblts, by a bull, all princes from levying 
on the clergy, without his consent, ib. At whiw* 
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'xiUcitation this bull was procuredi 263. The Bouchier^ urchbi»hop of Canterbury* crowin 
differences between Philip of France and Ed- Henry VII. i. 449. 

ward I. of England referred to his decision, 267. Bowes, sir Ilobert, makes an incursion into Scot 
His award between them* i6. Writes to Edward land, and is defeated by the lords Hume and 
to engage him to desist from his attempts against Huntley* i. 575. 

Scotland, 270. Boiflc, liis improvements in natural philosophy* 

Bonner, made bishop of Hertford, i. 561. First h. 605. 
opposes, but allerwards acquiesces in the steps Brabanemts, account of thcsabandilti, i. 1.53, Oc- 
towards reformation by the protector and re- casionall^cmployed by jirinces, ih. A iiuiu- 

gency during the minority of Edward VI. 597. her of them engaged by Henry II. against his 

Is deprived of his see and confined, for asserting | sons, ih. Two ot them left governors of Nor- 

thcwYcal presence, 608. Is released by queen mandy by John^ on his retiring from thence to 

Mary, 627. Is employed by Gardiner t# per-J England, 183. 

secute the reformers, which lie performed with Bradec-deum, battle of, between the royalists* and 
brutal cruelly, frlO. Degrades archbishop Hiilhvcn, the parliament general, i.*297. 

Craiinicr, 646. Is ill received by queen Eliza- Bradshaw, a lawyer, is appointed president of the 
belli at her acression, 6.54. j caiirl for the ‘trial of Charles X ii. 35.5. His 

H()7ininct, admiral of Fraiiee, is sent anihassndor I reply to the king's ob|ection.s to the authority' 

to England by Francis I, i. 496. Courts the ' of the court, 3.S6. ^eiilen#‘s the king, ib. ka 

coiifi(}ence of cardinal Wohey, ib. Is sent to named one of the council of .slate, 364, note 1. 

inviide^Alilan, .51.S. Blockailes the city, ib. Brandenbnr^h, elector of, takes part with the 
IWJf.s, lieretical, a pruclHinutioii issued against, IJniicd Province's aguinst Euuis XIV. ii. 482. 

rendeniiii it capital to keep any such, i. (>12. Coiiiitmnds Gennan yviops, and is chafecik 
Fkjut/i, sir^George, enters into a conspiracy to re- from l^oliu^ by Turennc'^491. J4rives the 

store Charles II. ii. 414. Seizes Chester, i6. Swedes out of liis terrilorie.s, 495, Is ol^Iged 

h routed and taken pn.soncr by general Earn- to re.store his acennsitions, 503. 

bert, ib. Is set at libert y by pariiament* 421. | Bianiton, sir Charles, favourite of Henry VIIT. 
'ioroHgh.% fhiglisb.— -Their state at the time of the i created duke ot Siillblk for Ins sei\i«»cs at the 
Noimaii coiupiest, i. 206.^ Ilcpreseiitativc.s of, hiittlc of Flouden, i. 492. See Suffolk. 
first sent to parliament, 237. See Corporations. Braousc, William de, Ins wife and son starved to 
^ornufrh- bruise, lialile. of, fH’tw'i'on sir Andrew death in prison, for an imprudent reilection on 
Ilarcla aiuj Thomas call ot Eaiicasier, i. 285. king .Tohn* i. 188. 

'^ur.^/l()h/cr* iiis office according to Alfred’s iiisti- Bread, the assize of, how settled in the Solf^ear 
tntion, i. 31. of Jleiiry III. i. 241. ^ • 

%srohel, Cliailes IE secreted there, after the Breda, negotiations there, between Elimries IE 
buttle of VV oi coster, ii. 377. and the Scots coiitmissioners, ii. 369, Treaty 

iosirorth field, battle of, bet wceii* llichard HI. of peace llicre, beWeen the English, Dutch, duel 
and Henry earl of llichmotid, i. 4-12, Flinch, 456. 

ilotkurff, carl of, ilistniguishes himself against the BrJum law or rusb^m in Ireland, explained, ii. 
army of the proii'slaiit association in Scoliniid, 139. abolisheir, in. 

cuWvd, the Coiwriffation of' the Lord, 1 . 66i. Is Brcmhrv, Sii Nicholas, his unjust trial ly^nbexe- 
coiicenied with the inaf(|uis of Eibeiif in aj cud<>n, i.315. • 

debauch and lioi at ilic house of Alison Craig, I Bretcntl, William de, treasurer ti^William Rufus, 
winch the flmrch lakes cognizance of, 070. forced to deliver up his charge to I|^ii)y* 
Ik’comes the liivoaritc of .Mary, and intertedcs I William's suicessoi, i. 109. 
for Ri/'/.io’s murderi is, (JuT. A character of Jiretitrni, treaty of, between Edward ¥!• 

Ijiiin, ('89. llcporl.s spread ot his intimacy with* > ranee, i. 327. * * 

the queen, ih. Is suspected of murdering the Bribery, the fi»^t instance of, 

k me, 690. Is chargea w iili the muidei by the towAds members of parliament, i. tk>3. A 

earl of Lenox, Is tiled and acquittcil, i6 hrdic |Pi\eii to a max or for an clectidii, with 

Is n'commendcd by the iiohiiily as a husband the piobable reason foi it, ii. 12. 

for Mary, 69 E Seizes the queen, by conccMt Bri//, attacked and seiSed bx the Flemish exiles* 

with her, to oblige her to many him, ib. Is ii. 23. 

divorced from Ins former wife, (i92. is made Br/«fuf, when first erected into a bishoprick, i. 5.58. 
duke of Orkney, ib. Sc<‘ Orkney. Is bcsiegeii and taken by prince Kupeit, u. 299. 

, earl of, deseended from a natural .son of , Digby, eaiL (>f, sent ambassador to 

James V.^is expelled Scotland for treasonable Spain, by James I. k> conclude the Spanish 

nttenqiA^and is protected by (|ucrn Elizabeth, mutch, ii*. 163. His favourable accounts of the 

ii. 78. Forfeits Elizabeth's favour, and dies progress of the treaty, i5. His negotiations ob- 
iii exile, ih. ‘ • slrm-lcd by Biickinglmm'.s bringing the prince 

biidgr, battle of, between the duke of to Spain* 166. Is disgraced on coming home, 

Monmouth, and (be Scots coveiiaiitcr.s* it. .528. 170. Is impeached in the. reign ot Chuiles* 

Bouchain taken by the duke of Orleans, ii. 49,5. and in return impeaches Ruckinglmtii, 194. 

uovines, battle of,' between Philip king of Fraitcc, Bristol, earl of, impeaches the chancellor Clareu- 
and the emperor Olho, i. 191. don in the house of lords, li. 44.5. 

DouUtf^ie, siege of, by Henry VII. ii463. Is Britain, by whom first pcoplcc^ i. The niiSn- 
fakeii by Henry Vlll. 581. Is surrendered to aers unci government oflhcinliabiianis previous 
the French, 615. to the laiidiiig ofCa'sar, ib. Their religion, 2. 

Bourbon, Charles duke of, constable of France, Invaded by Julius Csesar, ih. How re^^^d.^ 
bus character, i. 512. Rejects proposals of* and ircated by Ins successors, i6. CaraW^i's 

marriage made to him by Louisa of Savoy, defruteef, 3. Roadieea defeated, ib. Its .sub- 

^ mother of Francis I. i//. Rex oils against Frail- jeciion effected by Juiiiis Agricola, ib. Aban- 

CIS, and eaters into the emperor's .'service, ih. doned by the Koihaiis, 4. Harassed by the Piets 

Brfttle of Pavia, and captivity of Francis 514. and Scots, ib, Assi.sted by the Rennans in re- 
conquers the Milanese, 518. Attacks Rome, building Adrian and Severus*.H wail, and finally 

«»id IS killed in scaling the walls, ih, deseiien by them, 5. Why they were unable 
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' It) rosibt ll»<' I’lcls aitd tb. 'I’licir lliiril 

application to Uoiiic lor tissislniicc» inellcc- 
lual, ih. Conjft’tarcs as to llicir civil govorii- 
jiieiUt when Icll Iw I lie lloiuans, i/>. Invite 
the Saxons over, 6 Are suhjected by these 
auxiliaries, 7. Some of them take refuge, 
and settle in IJritanny in France, ib. Conse- 
quences of their being overrun by the Saxons, 
\K Sec Ewghntd. 

liriUtnvy, by whom sidlled, i. 7. For Arthur 
duke of, see Arthur. For Conan, sec Couun. 
'J'he Britons choose Alice for their sovereign, on 
the murder of Arthur by his uncle John, king 
of England, i. W. They appeal to IMiilip. 
who judges John to have I’orleited all his 
posst*ssions in France, ib. (»ny <le Thoinirs, 
w'ho goMTii.s for his daughter Alice, bring 
ji'aloiis of J’iiilip's power, joins with .lolni, lltl 
^Contests betweei* (’harif.s de Blois, and the 
count de M (unit lord, lor llio possession ol that 
diilcli> , Suite of, at the time oMIenry VII. 
ot Engiaini, d67. The baioits incite an invasion 
* fiy the king of Ffpiiice, ib. .^ssisted loo lal^ 
hy the ♦^nglidi, 4<)0. Cause ol l^ieir«domeslir 
dissensions, ib. The .>ouiig dulrhess niairied to 
Maximilian, ib. Aiiuexeil to Fiance by luai^ 
riage, 462. * 

<innm»ty?'duke of, accedes to llie lreal\ oil loy <*, 
i Jlis interest, li<»w eullivaled hyr the 

duke of Betlloid, ib. Willuliaws Iroiii thi‘ 
English interest, Sbij. Foieed hy the duke ot 
Ih-xlford to renounce Jus new alliaiiee, ‘M. 

Francis 11. duke ol liiseliaraeter, i. ihl. 
•Pits fjivourile IVler Eaiulius put t(* death by the 
nobles, ib. VrolecUs 1 . 0 wts duke ol Oiietuisal 
his court, who forms a paity there, ib. Ap- 

t ioinls Orleans lo oppose, llie invasion of the 
:nig of France, Obliged lo 11 v, ib. Ills 
answer (0 llieolfcr of ived^afion h\ Henry Vll. 
4;y3. Ills fortune ruined, and his death, tb. 

A tine, ilnteliess of, iiiarneil by proxy 
lo Maximilian king of the Ivoiiiuiis, i. 4(ii. 
pressed ton riarriuge with the king ol Fiance, 
4^. The (lutehy annexed lo the ctuwn of 
ranee hy this marriage, ib. 
fJrike, 4^:ir<f, a pcplianieiil general, account ol liis 
death, ii, H'26. 

Biw/c-lious?* coniiiiiltec, enquiry kito theirconduci 
towards Charles II. ii. (BJ, note nn, 
iironnher, eiMpiiry into his conduct, in lift* eiigage- 
iiieiit betweeirthe dul^e oi Yoik and Ojidaiii 
the Uulch adiuiral, ii. 4411. 

BrueVt llohert, his claim of succession lo the 
crown ol Scotland, how founded, i. 1^51. Ac- 
knowledges the claim ot Edward 1. fis*Hiperior 
lord <»f Scot laud, ‘i.'Vk ^His claim to Scotland 
lejccied by Edward, in lavour of lialiol, ib. 
Couiilenaiiccs tlicrexolt of William Wallace, 

— , Hobcrl, the. youncer, serve.s in the K iglish 
army, at the. battfe, of Falkirk, i. ‘if)9. Ilis con- 
ference with Wallace on the banks ol Carron, 
ib. Is gained over to tlic Scots iiitere.st by 
Wallace, ^270, Succeeds lo liis father’s preleii- 
; 4 ions lo the crown of Scotland, 272. Opens his 
designs ift couiidtMir-e. to John Cu milling the 
late regent, ib. Is betrayed by Cuiiimiiig, ib. 
Hcl reals lo Scotland, i/j.* Ills' decluraliun to 
■[l|||^.Seots nobility, ih. Kills Cuiiiiiiing, 27.'{. 
^Units the EnglislI, and is erowneil at Scone, i6, 
is-dcfealed by Ayiner de Valence, ib. lieiluce.s 
the castles, and i.s acknowledged by the whole 
country, 2131. 'J'he [undent disposition of liis 
force.s, a'gaiiisf the* appeaMiiee of Edward’s 
army, l)eleat.s Edward at Bainiockburii, 

ib, liis iullejieiidciify ‘.ecuicd hy lii:> u6ioiy, i6. 


Makes an unsucct ssful expedition lo Irelani 
2US. Ue[uihe.s an uttemjil oi Edward, and coi 
dudes a truce, with him toi thirteen vears, 2h' 
Invades England on die death of Fdward |j 
294. Concludes a treaty with Mortimer, 2‘V 
Dle.s, and is succeeded by bis sou David, 211/ 
See Dai'ul, 

llnicct David, succeeds his fatlicr, Robert, in (h 
kingdom ol Seothind, and lell under tli<‘ giun 
diausliij) of the carl of Murray, i. 297. Is ih 
turbecl by the pretensions ot Jluiiol, ib. '|*|| 
regency comimtled to the earl of Mafre, oi 
Murray’s ilealh, 298. Is sent to France, o 
the coiupiesl ot Scotland hy Edward Baliol 
ib. Is recalled to Scot laiiil, ^>16. liivade.<> Eiu« 
land dining lid wariFs absence, ib. Is lakn 
prisoner hy queen l*hiiip]> ib Ke<*ovcrs hi 
liberty, 324. 

Buchan, earl of, defeats the duke of Clarence, n 
Baug6 ill Anjou, i.378. *'Rewdrd<*d with ili 
ollice of coiist.ihle of F’laiiei*, ib, Dek.’aled .uk 
killed hy the duke ol ]3edfurd at Vt riuV.iil,38. 

Buchuitan, (3eorge, a.ssistsiii ihc he.irmg of tit 
cause ol IMary queen of Scots, before the Eiij, 
lisli coiiimissiiuiers, i. 699. 

Biuhiii^hi . diiki ol, liaiangiics the peojile . 
favoui ot the duke i-f (Jlmicesler’s preleii.sioii 
lo the crown, i. -kS?, Oilers the crown to liiii 
as a [lopiihir leiidi r, tb. His pedigiee aiii 
faiiidy eonnexioiis, '138. Cieuted conslahli 
with other eiiioluiueiils ih. Jleconies tli.seoii 
teiUi'd, and forms seliemes against Uieiiaid,'j,)*i 
H.lise^ forces, lull is disappointed by gieal rum* 

'I JO. 'J'lied and exeeiiloil, ?/». 

, duke ol, olleuds cardinal Wolsey, i. 605 

Is tiled aiid^exeeiiied lor imliseieel expressioii 
against Henry \ HI. ih. Was the last wlio ci- 
joyed the olhee of conslable, .SOI. 

, (Jei»rge Villieis, created duke of, h. 1 1? 

Is inad(‘ lord high adiuiiMl, ib. Hi.s cliaraeh i 
161. J’ersuades prince (Jliailes lo a joiiriic^ 
to Madrid, ib. His hoisierous luiiMulumly v\ii 
James lo gain Ins eoiiseiil, tlJ.i. His h(‘liavioii 
oijious lo till’ Sjunnaids, Aiiionls OiiviUi 

the Spanish Miiiislei, tb. Deteimiues lolurH. 

* oil’ the tiea1\ ol uiairi:i<j;e, 1<J7. MisiepieseuI 
llie Hll'air to oai liiimcnl, l()8. (kihals wilhnili 
[)uritaiis, ib. Procuies the lieasmer ol iVluklk' 
.se\ lo be impeached, 169. Begins to lose (li 
king’s lavour, ib. Pievailsoii the king to sem 
Bristol to the Tower on his reluin, 170. Ur 
marks on his eliaracter, and its niilueiice « 
)>arliumeii1arv coiiduel, JIKK Is impeached I). 
the earl of Ji’rislol, 194. And hy the eoimnun 
ib. Is clioseii chancellor of llie univeisily a 
Cambridge, J9.’>. Makes love to the qiu i iMJ 
France, UfH). Is rivalled hy eai<liiiid liiclilii'i' 
ih. Di’lermmes lo engage Eiiglanri* in a wa 
with Fram e, ib. Comuwnds a Heel .sent t 
assi.%1 the Jloclicllers, who refu.sed to adiiiil Inn 
201. Hi.s iiidi.scieet atlaek ol the isle ol Ulici 
ib. Is I'orced U» return, ib. Is assassinated l».' 
Felton at Poiismoulli, 209. Ikemarka on la 
Spanish negotiation, 626. 

Buckingham, Villier.s, duke (»f, iwl vises Charles 1 1 
lo accept the terms offered hy the Scots com 
mi.ssioiKTs at Breda, ii. ;k>9. Is the only tmn 
tier allowed to attend Cliarles in Scollan<l,3i3 
Aims at acomprclicnsion with the presbytenau' 
uiid a toleration of other .seels, 467. Is one ol lu' 
c.‘u/m/ ministry, 468. His eliaracter, '169. Cm' 
over to France, to concert the war against tlr 
.Slates, 471. Lord (Jssoiy\s speech to hnn. 
BlooiTs attempt on the duke of Ormond, yi; 
Js sent to Holland to treat with Louis M' 
tiboui peace with the Stales, 400, Is cxofaiuci 
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oi; tiis conduct nl the hnr of titc house of com* 
moiKSf 487. Is disinissiMi from the minisi ry, 491 . 
Favours, in conjuiidion with Algernon i^idnoy 
and others, the intrigues of Fr«nc€*, and re- 
ceives brihes from that court, 5()3, note 11. In- 
troduces the nianufactiire of gla.ssfrum Venice, 
fittS. Character of his Tleliearsa I, G0.5. 

Hnllimt and foreign coin, when first allowed to 
be exported, ii. (503. 

Jhirchft, Peter, a puritan, wounds captain Haw- 
kins^by niislake, instead ol ilatton, Elizabeth’s 
tavdurite, ii. lOti. 

/b/rWcl, 'riiomas, cruel execution of, in the feign 
of Edward IV. i. *100. 

liurfrcsscs of corporations when first sumiuoned 
to parlianu'iit, i. ^:i?. Tin* firinciples that ope- 
rated J< their foiiuing one br»dy of the legisla- 
ture, witJi the re pre.se nt at ive.s of counties, S!60. 

Uurf;vndians aiul A rii^agnacs import of those dis- 
tmclKlis in France, and the troubles occasioned 
by, :j7(;. 

Jfbn'gioub/, .lolm, duke of, disputes the admiiiiv 
tialiou of affairs with the duke of Orleans, on 
tlie in.saiiity of Charles VI. i. 371. If is deceit- 
ful! roconeiiiatioii with Orb'iins, ih. Cau.seshiin 
lobe assassinated, 37*2. A\ows, and tusttfieti 
the assassination, ih. ExpeMt‘<l France, and 
solicits llie aid of Knglaiui. 373. Aueiupts to 
seize tbo giiveniiueut, but is disiippoime<l,.37.>- 
II IS treaty with V. and secret oue with 

the Dauphin, 37li. Distrustful j>u-cautions in 
the interview between hirn and the Dauphin, 
Assassinated by the Daujihin’s retinue, ;577, 

Philip, diike ot, treats with Henry Y. 

yields every thing to him, for the marriage ol 
JUS sister, with the duke of lb dlord, lAiid tlie 
revenging his fatiu'r’s murder, i. 377. Articles 
of this treat V, ih. ifetlectums on this tre.ity, iVi. 
Ilcview of ifiis conduct, 33,3. ^|arlles Ins sister 
to the duke of Pediord, ih. His quairels witli 
the duke of (iloiiccotei on accomil ot .hiqucliue 
countess of Ilaina nil, 3tl.V Uecals his tniojis 
from tliesie^t ofOrli'iins, .383. Jfi.s alliance with 
the duke ot ibalford lenew c<l, 392. Hesi<‘ges 
Coiiipcigne, and laJiCs .foan d’Arc, prisoner, ih.A 
Differs with the duke ol Jledford, 394. Attends | 
(fje congress at Arnis,39.'>. INI ake.s his poa<*e with 
('"I'larles, ih. His herald ili-ireated at Jiondoii, 
ih. Pcsieges (kdats, ih. lict reals on the deii- 
aiiee sent by the <tukc ol Clloucesler, 396. 
Concluite.s a truce with the Faiglish, ih. 

^ (’harles duke of, make.s an alliance with 

Ktlwaid TV. of Faigland, i. 426. Marries Ed- 
ward's sister, ih. Assists him with a lUa't 
against the earl of Warwiek, 423. A.ssist.s liim 
covertly after his expulsion. Kenews his 

alliance. ^witli Edwnid, 427. Ills death and 
character, 42*.h 

^ Margaret duk'hess of, lu^r character, 

>• 4.34. How induced to patronise the preten- 
•'»iousof Lamhcrt Simncl agaiimt Henry V II. ih. 
bends forces to his assistance, ih. lldise.s up 
tlie imposture of Perkin Warbeck, *lt>Jf. Her 
piihlic reception of him, 46:). 

Ju/r/rig/i, Cecil lord, discovers to Elizabeth the 
duke of Norfolk's conspiracy, li. 17. ^Is made 
treasurer, and with others ordered by Elizalieth 
prepare the articles of marriage between 
Ih'i* and Ibe duke of Anjou, 32. His vigilance 
'Xid arlilices in detecting conspiracies, His 
death and character, 84. Was the pro|)oscr ol 
scheme for levying a general loan, 1(>7. And 
‘>1 exacting iiioirey by erecting a court for llie 
correction of abuses, 108. His comimtatiun of 
llie (picen's gift lt> E.sse.x, 112. His niugni’ 
fit-eut buspitahty, IlC. 


Hurlry, s-ir Simon, short history of, i. 345. Exe- 
cuted by (jlloiicestur and his* party, notwitb- 
standing the queen's earnest solicitaljon tiirhim, 
316, 

JhtrtoUf a divine, iscnielly sentenced by the .40r- 
chamher, ii. 226. His .sentence rcvciscd by (he 
comiuon.s, 260. Sec Baslwick. 

Butler, u cli^actcr of his Hudibras, ii, 606, 

C. 

Cabal, a eharaeter of the ministry, known iindet 
that name, ii. 4I»8. The counsels given by, to 
the king, 469. Ui'inai ks on the schemes adopted 
by, 489. Concert a plan for restoring l)oi>erv, 
4^.H},notel. bt i j 

Cah&t, Sebastian, sent out by Tlenry VTI. on dis- 
covery in America, i. 481. Discovers New- 
founiriaiid, in. # 

Cade, Jolm, ^ssunics the name of Mortimer, i. 'k>.5. 

Heads an insiirn^etion in Kent, ih. Cel.s pus- 
^ session of l..o..doii, ih. His followers d 
raged and d»*|)er.s('fJ, t/*. i.'ude killed, ih. • 
\uliz, an rxpi^itKUi airuinst, iiiTder lord Elfmgliniii 
ami the earl ot Essex, ii. 80. Is takeiAiiiid 
-plundered, 81. 

Catth^aila, the last British chief who withstood 

MU- i:7tlAOII», def( .tn.'d, i. 16. 

Cuvn*, in Normandy, is taken and pUinderod by 
Edward -111. i.‘ 312. Its piincipal citizen's 
cairiod over to England, i. 313. 

Cfisttr, Julius, invades Bfitain, i. 2. 

Cnluis, in Noi mainly, is besiegeii by Edwarr^IIL 
i. 3I(>. The governor reduced to a parley, ana 
hi.s manly hehaviuiir therein, 317. Edward’s 
rigorous K^rms to the iiihabitiinls ih. (^iiecn 
Piiilippa'.s iiilerce.ssion fui lliem, ih. ll.s iiiha- 
hitauts turned out, and peopled with English, 
318. The treacllhiy •f the* new governor, i/i 
His double treachery, ih, (iical ex|>ciicc of 
maintaining that cily’, 331. Is hesicgi\>b^ (he 
duke of Burgundv ,’396. The siege rafted, ib. 
Taken by the duke of Guise, 648. 

Calalonia remains unsubdued by the Ro^.*j^ns 
i- 4. See Scothnul. 

Calixtus 11. pO])e, calls n rovvicil at !Kheiftis ',4 
i. 117. Ilis character of Henry Eiig- 
land^ih. * 

Cfoahivn/, league of, against the Venetians,!. 484. 
Peace of, between iTiii empen^r Charles and 
Francis 1. of France, 628. 

Cmnhrulfic university, by wiiom .said to be foiiiidoil, 
i. 1.6. Trinity ecnle'ge there, ■ when founded, 
692. I’hc viee-ehaiieellor of, sus[ieuded for the 
refusal of a degree to a Beiiedietine monk re- 
commended by Jamw II. ii. 680. • 

Camilen, n einiracter of liis liisior^ of queen Eliza- 
Iwlh, ii. 18(5. 

Ctwtpbell, jirior of the Dominicans in Scotland, 
accftscs Patrick H.iinihonol heresy, and insults 
him at the stake, i. 670. His extraordinary 
death, ih, , 

Ctnnpe, peace of, between^ Henry VITI. ofEug 
lard and Fiaiicis 1. ol France, i. 6(H. 
Canwe^^io, cardinal, is appointed uanlly with 
W»>L'.ey, by ])ope Clemeiil ’\HI.^ to try the 
validity of the mairiuge of Henry VIll. with 
Calhenne of yVrrngoii, i. .624. His ambi guou s 
belniviuur, ib. I'hie trial ' opened, .626i4|||t^^ 
abrupt pi-orogation of the court, 526. Is de- 
prived of his lilnglisU bishopric by parUamciit, 
535. 

Campimi, a jesuit, executed for Ircasouable prac- 
tices, ii. .^2. 

Crtmtan, when first npidicd with success in sieges, 
i. 387! 
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Canon lawp coinmifisiuners appointed Edw VI. 

lo frame a body of, i. 615. 

Canterburif, the clandestine election of Rcjyritiald 
to that see, on the death of Hulicrl, i. 185. John 
de Gray bishop of Norwicli elected at the in- 
stance of king John, ih. A}){>eais to the pope 
on both sides, ih. Disputes v\ith the pope coii- 
c’crning the election of Ralph <Je Neville lo 
that see, S{‘23. Terminated by the election of 
Edtiiond, ih. The chapter lands of that see 
seized bv Henry VIII. 572. Archbishops of, 
during the reign of James I. ii. 172. During^ 
the rtMgn of Charles I. ’ 

Canute the Great, .son of Sweyn, his ravages in 
England, i. 5(). His criier treatment of the 
English hostages, ih. Obtains by compromise 
w’lih Edmond Ironside the northern pait hf his 
I kingdom, ih. Succeeds to the crown of Eng- 
land, 51. His fioIiticaF conduct, ih, Marrie.s 
Emma, widow of Eihelred, ih. fjoes to Den- 
mark to oppose the Swedfs, .52. Goes again 
.^'ind coinpiers Noiway, ih. His pieiy to the 
elnirch iL llnjJAtakVs a pilgtlinagj^ to Rome, 
ih. Exposes I lie preposterous I lei y of Ins 
cdurtiers, ih. His expedition against the Scots, 
53. His sons ih. . • 

Cape ofjLiood Hope, first discovered, ana a pas- 
sage lo the East Indies that way, ii. dbO, 

Capet, Sir William, convicted on'somc pcnAl sta- 
tutes, and fined by Henry VII. i. 4(>7. Fined 
again, and coumul’led to the Tower, 477. 

Capet, Hugh, state <‘f C* ranee at his accession to 
di kingdom, i. 

Uaractacus defeated hy the Romans, i. 3. 

Carew, Sir Peter, raises an insurn'clion in Devon- 
shire against queen Mary, on account of the 
Spanish match, i. 631. Is suppressed hy the 
earl of Bedford, and flies to France, ih. 

Carlisle, bishop ot| defends tfie cause of Rich. IJ. 
when accused in parliament, i. 352. linpii- 
soii^ ill the abbey of St. Alban’s. tiBS. The 
city^aken from Chailes 1. by the Scots, ii. iOO. 
Carmna, wheif settled, i. 603. 

Ctyt^, Robert, a Scottish gentleman, arrives in 
*^00116011 from his travels, li. 141. How intro- 
Vluc^ to king'Jamcs I. 142. Is made viscount . 
Rock'iV-# and promoted to the privy council, 
16. His education underialftui by J^uics ih. 
Contracts a friendship writli Sir Tm^iias Over- 
bury, ih. Contracts a familiarity with lady 
Essex, 143. Is instigated by her to ruin Sir 
Thomas Overbury, iU. Prpeiiies the divorce, of 
lady Essex, marries tier, a*nd is created eari of 
Somerset, 16. See Somerset. , 

Carte, Mr. remarks 011 his account of the first 
formation of the hoiAie of coiiiinons, i. 712. 
note 2. Ills notion of the nature of the homage 
paid by the kings of Scotland to (hose of Eng- 
land examined, 710, note t. Exuiiiination of 
his account of Perkin Warbec, 716, nofle qq. 
Cossi/is, carl of, taken prisoner by the English at 
he battle of Solway, i, 576b Is released by 
Henry on conditions, ib. Is the only prisoner 
who complies with the order to return to Eng- 
« land, 57^. Is graciously treated by Henry, 
and released By Eis brothers, ih. 

Cassimir, princci leads an army of German pro- 
test ants to the assistance of the French Hiigo- 
ISIPfiiy ii. 22. Is assisted by queen Elizabeth 
with money for this purpose, ih. 

Castile, Peter king of, iiis cruelties, i. 329. Im- 
prisons and poisons his wife, Blanche de Bour- 
tx>n, ib.. Is chased from his dominions by Du 
Guesclin the French general, ib. Is protected 
by princfs Edward, ib. Henry, naturi^ brother 
to reter* leuEes the kuigdoni, ib. Peter restored 


by prince Edward, 330. His ingratitude to 
Edward, ib. Peter murdered by his brother 
Henry, who obtaiiLs the kingdom, ib. Henry 
intercepts the earl of Pembroke by sea, anrl 
takes him and his army prisoners, 3.31. Isabclln, 
queen ofi and wife to Ferdinand king of Arr.t' 
gon, dies, 475. Come.s to l^iilip archduke of 
Austria, hy marriage with Juan daughter tu 
iKabella, ih. Returns to Ferdinand on tin* 
death of Philip, 477. The states of, oppose ti)»> 
emperor Charles marrying tiie princess JVIarv 
of England, .521. 

Casucs of the nobility, the mischievous purposes 
they served, i. 125*. The number of, in Knii- 
laiid, in the early part of the reign of Henry III. 


Ca^tlemain, earl of, is accused of an intention lo 
assassinate the king, but acquitted, i.- 533. Is 
sent ambassador to tlic pope by Jhiik-i H. 57l>. 
Catcau Cambresis, peace ofi betw'ern '^^hilip ol 
Spain, Henry of France, and Elizabht(iof Edk- 
land. i. 65'J. ^ 

Catishy concerts the famous gunpowder plot, 
to lilow up the king and puiliament, ii. j:;o 
Flies on the (liscovery of the scheme, 132, h 
killed, ih. llemarlvs uii his former good cha- 
raeler, ih. 

Catharine, jirincess of France, mariied to Hen.V 
of England, i. .378. Broughi to bed of a son, 
atteraard Henry VI- ."79. Marries, after her 
husband’s de.illu sir Owe.i Tudor, a VVelsh gcii- 
tleiuaii, and thus founds the future graiiiTcnr 
of that nam<‘, 380. See Tudor. 

of Arragon, married to iiriiiee Arthur of 

Euglund, i. 47 t. ()u tlie dealiiot iier luisbai.d 
married Us prince Henry , atlerwards H.VIII 
lb. Henry euleriains stTiiples concerning his 
marriage with her, .521. Solicits the emptroi 
her nephew’s assistance, 52.>. Her hehavionr 
at the trial of her marriage, ib. Her appeal 
received at Home, ,^>32. jielusc.s Craiiiuvr'i 
citation lo appear before him, .53.1. Her iu«r- 
riage declared mill, ih. Is degraded to the 
rank of prinres.s dowager of Whiles, but insbU 
on being served as queen, 534. Her death ami 
letter to Henry, BUh 

Howard, lady. See Howard. * 

|)rinress of Portugal, is married to'kii: 

(diaries II. ii. 441. Is accused hy Oates aii(l j 
Bedloe, of !.eliig concerned in the popish plot, 


Catholics. See Reformation, Protestants, Heresu. 

Cavalieis, the appellaliuii of, when and to whom | 
given, ii. 279. 

Cavendish, sir Thomas, liis sncce.ssful cxpedifioi 
against the Spaniards, and voyage round the I 
world, ii. 62. ^ ‘ e . 

Ceaulin, son of Kcnric, king of We.ssek, his suc- 
cesses against the Britons, i. 18. Crushed bv » ' 
coiifederaev, under Etheiber(,king of Kent, ih. 

Cecil, sir Whlliam, is coinniitted to the lowcti 
along with the protector Somerset, i. fiH- 
cWheii secretary of .state, signs the patent ior’'- 
the succession of lady Jane Gray, 623. h 
made secretary of state on the accession <>1 
queen Elizabeth, (>.55. Encourages her to re- 
establish the protestant religion, ib. Ilenioii- 
strates to Elizabeth the expediency of assisiinfl 
the protestant malcontents in Scotland, *6fi4 
Signs the treaty of Edinburgh, with Dr. Wot* 
ton on the part of Elizabclb, 665. Informs tluJ 
house of coiiitiions of the queen’s promise • to 
marry, and of her reasons against naming 0 
successor, 688. His advice to Elizabeth, on 
Mary’s taking refuge in England, 697. is 
pointed one of the commissioners to enquire 
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into the conduct of Mary* T'OO. Interposes with 
queen Elizabeth in favour of the reibrniation, 
ii. St note 6. His great influence over Elizai)eth, 

4. Is sent with pronosals to Mary, who cun- 
cludest a treaty witli Elizabeth, 7. Writes a letter 
to Lenox, the regent, on this business, calciilatetl 
to trust rale it, 8. Is created lord Burleigh, 17. 
See liurUiffh, 

Cecil, sir Robert, is made secretary of state, 
ji. 83. Is made master of the war^s, 90. Is 
created earl of Salisbury, 131. See Salishunj. 

,*sir Edward, is sent with a fleet against, 

Cadiz, but fails, ii. 19S. Is forced to rctiira,*' 
i)y the plague among his men, ib. 

CV/rstiac, 111. pope, refuses to absolve Rhilir> of 
France from his engagements to Richard L of 
England, i. 170. Renews the legatiiie nutlm- 
rity hi Loi^clmmp bishop of Ely, 171. Is 
wrotejoby EieanOw', queen dowager of England, 
on thf captivity of Rieliard in (iermany, 173. 
Threfleiis the emperor wiiti excommunication 
on this account, 17/>. 

Celibacii, the political motives of enforcing it on 
the llomish clergy, i. 37. S^^nods called to 
establish it, 93. S*e Reformntum. 

Cmulpk, king of \Vc.s'‘ex, Ills unfortunate reign, 
i. 18. 

C tod wall fit king of Wes'^ex, his history, i. 18. 
CcorlcSf aiirong the Anglo-Saxons, iiujiort ol that 
denomination, i. 73. 

Cerdic, llie Saxon, arrive.s in Britain, with his «.on 
Kciiric, i. 8, Defeats the Britons, ib. Kstu- 
hiishes the kingdom of Wessex, ib. See Burner. 
Choir, sedan, tlie first seen in England, iise»l l» 3 ' 
the duke of Buckingham, li. 178. Ga\c great 
iudigiiulioii at first to the peoplt*, i7>. 

Chalons, recontre there, between Edward I. and 
the Fi'ench knights, incensed at hi.s suer esses 
ill a tonriunnonl tliere, i. 3'id. 
Cha)}ibe.rlain,T\nn\ni^, ise.secuted for rotibing the 
lair at Boston in Lincolnsbire, i. 3;i9. 
Chamnemon, Henry, raises with tpieeii Kliza- 
beili's leave, a body of volunteers to assist the 
the French pKilestaVts ii. 13. . , . I 

C/i(iiicc//ur of England, the nature of his office iikl 
le lime of Ilenry II. i. 134. A list of those J 
iiriiig the reign of James I. ii. 173. During 
the reign of Charles I. 3()l. 

Chapter lands, seized liy Henry VIII. from tlie 
^ sees of CanterbuTjs Yoik, and Loudon, i, 57V. 
Charltmasne, emperor, enters into an alliance 
will) oSa, king of Mercia, i. 17. His bigotted 
cruelly to the pagans in Germany, 33. Con- 
^ seaueiices of his conduct, ib, 

Charles, prince, second son of Jamc.s I, becomes 
irince of Wales, by the death of his elder 
m)tljei;<ifenry, ii. 141. A marriage with the 
second daughter of Spain imiposed for him, 

* I.H. Is persuaded by BucKiiighnm to.p;o to 
Madrid to visit the infanta, 164. The diflicult^^ 
with which he obtains permission of James, 
3C5. His reception in Spain, 166. Returns 
hoinc,i6. Obtains a high cuaracler in Spain,n7j». 
Is persuaded by Buckingliam to mipose the 
marriage, 167. Vouches the irutn qf^ucking- 
hara’s misrepresent ation of the affair to pariia- 
W'ent, 168. A marriage with the princess 
E[enrietta of Franco pmposed, IW. Death of 
his father, 172. See the next article. 

Charles 1. summons a parliament on his accession, 
H; 189. Prorogues it on account of his mar- 
iriage with the princess Henrietta, ib. Inquiry 
into the cause of the small supply voted to him 
l>y the commons, ib. Character of tlie duke of 
Buckingham, and his great influence over him, 
A plan concerted by the commons for 


the assertion of civil liberty, t6. Entertains high 
ideas of monarchical power, 191. Adjourns 
the parliament to Oxford on account of the 
plague, ib. Represents his necessities to par- 
Jiament, ib. Is refu.sed on account of the 
sistance sent against the Rocliellers, 192. His 
moderation towards the catholics aggravates the 
popular disquiets, ib. Dissolves tlie parliament 
on the plague appearing at Oxford, 193. Issues 

K seals for borrowing nion^, ib. Inef* 

»1 attempt on Cadiz, ib. Calls a second 
arliainent, ib. Threatens tlie commoners, 195. 
mnrisons two coinmoners who managed Buck> 
inghands impeachinenl, ib. Is forced to release 
them, ih. His reflections on the proceedings of 
the cummoiis, 196. Dissolves the parliament, i5. 
I^iblishes a declaration in defence of himself, 
ib. Raises money by dispciising with the pen|}l 
laws against catholfts, 197.* Solicits loans from 
the nobiliiy, and from the city, ib. Is refused 
by the nty, ib- kLevies shipiiioney for the lir.st 
time, ib. ‘Resolves to levy a general loun,^^ 
lmpri>^^ns tihjsc who reA^e compluuice, 198. 
Other opilfessions exercised on rcTusal, 199. 
Eiigage.H in a w'ur with France, ib. Sends 
» fle^ to the assistance of the Ilugoiiols in Ro- 
chelle, 201. Calls a third parliament,^02. His 
llireateiiing address to it, ib. Five subsidies 
voted by the conunons, 204. Sepds a message 
to the bouse, 20(). His farther expostulations 
with the cuiumoiis, ib. His evasive inanner of 
passing the petition 2f right, 207. Gives his 
full assent to it, 208. Prorogues the p-1 la- 
ment, 20l>. His behaviour on information of 
BuckiughumN assassination, 210. Disctivcis an 
intention to elude tlie petition of right, i5. Ihc 
commons insist on his discontinuing his prero- 
gative of lev^'iiiyr tonnage and poundage, 212. 
Ilis einbarrnssm^lt uf this demand, ib. His reli- 
gious seiniiiicnis, 213. Ills quarrel the 
cuinmoiis uugiuented on tlic subject orWnnage 
and pouiulage, 214. Dissolves the paTlianieiit, 
ib. Imprfsons some of the meiffbers, ib. i^Iakes 
peace with France and Spain, 216, ^yiists 
Gustavus, king of Sweden, in his in|||i8iou \V 
Germany, ib. His doniesti# characTer, 217 j 1 
Promotes the popular leaders, 21 8»»/-Oifuractcrs 
of Sftrafford ahd Laud, ib. Orders by procla- 
matioii^iu one to propose the calling of another 
parliament, 221. Levies money irregularly by 
his regal authority, ib. Encourages the mag- 
nificent repair of St. Paul's cathedral, 222. Re- 
vives luoiiopoiies, ib. Enlarges the powers of 
the coniiril of York, and court of star-chamber, 
ib. Renews bis father’s edict for recreations on 
Sunday, 223. Takef a journey to Scotlana, ib. 
Lt*vies ship-money over the whole kingdom, 
ib. Arbitrary sentences ol the star-chamber, 
224. Equips a fleet to attack tlie Dutch her- 
rin^fishery, and obtains a sum for licence to 
fish, 225. Stops the ciiiigrallon of Puritans to 
America, 226. Trial of John Hampden for re- 
fusing to pay ship-money, 2^. Reason of hw 
attachnient to church-aulhority, 230. Declares 
a general resumption of crown-1 lyjds in Scot- 
land, ib. Introduces the cahoiis and liturgy 
there, 2S2. Tumults at Edinburgh on this ac- 
count, ib. Enforces the liturgy by proclama . 
tiuu, 233. Revolt of the Scots, and 
nant framed and universally subscribed, ifr. 
Sends the marquis of Hamilton to treat with the 
covenanters, ib. Frames a covenant on his part,' 
which is rejected, 234. Episcopacy abolished 
in Scotland*, by the general assembly, 235. Re- 
fuses 4he proposal of a neutrality as to the low 
countries, ib. Sends the marquis of Haiiulton 
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willi a fleet and army agahist llie Scots, ?36. 
Join# an army under ihe earl ot‘ Arundel, iiiid 
inarches to t^erwiek, ib. Receives proimsals 
for a treaty from the ct)veiiaiittTH, S.*17. His 
reflections on the proposal, ib. Concludes an 
•inprudeiit pacification with them, ib. How in- 
diu'cd to this nieusure, ih. Disbands an nriiiy. 
Assembles a fourth parlians^nt, aficr an 
interval of eleven years, ib. Lays before it an 
intereepled letter froiii the Scots malcontents to 
the kitiL' of France, ib. His pleas for supplies. 
Desires the ^ood offices of the peers with 
the conmions, ib. His concessions to the com- 
mons, 5^-W). Dissolves the parliament ahniptf^', 
241. His arbitrary proceedings against obiioxi- 
<»iis members, ib. Fubiislies a declaraliop of 
his reasons for dissolving the parliament, 

4 His sehemes for Jyipplyi»lg himself with iiKniey, 
ih. Prepares aiualier armament against the 
Scots, ifi. Names eominissioiiers (o treat with 
the Scots at |{i})|)on, « Summons :t great 

i -'(roiiiicil'of the ju'eis at York, ih. 'J’lie treirty iV 
Hippoiif adjonmi'cf'to L<in(k)n,^-^j4. Abvhng 
of the long parliament, 24ti. ProYnises tlie earl 
of^Slrafforcl prolei'lioii, ib. Impeachment of 
StraffortI, Of Laud, 247. Of Finck. 2IS. 
Votes ef the coiimioiis regarding grievance^*, ib. 
Jlis observations to pai iiaiiient on flieirjiro- 
‘thngs, 2^*1. Kiide 

by eomnl'^ing to the disposition of pariianienl, 
lieccives liiiiil<‘d grants for tonnage 
ai^ poundage, 10 . Hisses the act for tiiemnai 
•tl^liaments, Cltanges his ministry, ih. 

Countersigns the iietition of the arm^^, 2r»i. lie 
terposcs with (lie lords in favour of Stratfortl, ib 
StruffortPft letter to him, 2(i2. Gives his assent 
to Strafford’s attainder by commission, ij[). 
Passes the bill for ifot promgiiing, adjoiiriiing, 
or flissolving the parlianiefiT without their own 
eUMsj^it, ib. i*ass<*s the bill f‘or .ibolishing the 
liigfi 4 ,conmiission court, and stai-ciiamlxT, 

Goes to visit, Scot land, A coimmitee of 

boUi lioiises appointed to attend him, ih. Laws 
jf^sed by (lie Si:o(s pailianienl, 26(i. Kndea- 
^mr^,to conciliate the alVeclioiis id' the .Scots. 
2(i7. Is obii^d by the Fiiglish I'omiiions to 
rcduCi;‘*.ti'e Irish army, 2(i0. Js thwart (‘d in his 
intention of senfling the disbanded meiiMito the 
Spanish service, ih. .Sir Phelim 0’IV®ile forgivs 
a commission from him for tlie Irish massacru, 
272. Coiiiniutiicales his iiilclbgencc of the Irish 
insurrection to the Scots pariianienl, ib. In- 
forms the English purliameiit of it, ib. lietiiiiis 
to London, and ib presented with the remon- 
strance and petition of the commons, 276. 
Answers the. remonsirlknce, ih. Impeaches 
lord Kimholton and five commoners, 2t{(t Or- 
ders the impeached memlu'rs to he delivCref! 
np, ih. Cioes himself to the house to demand 
tlieiii, ih. Orders a eonmion council of Eemdou 
to be assembled, which he attends, 2fll. His 
tveatmenl by the Londoners, ih. Retires to 
llaiiipton-cuurt, ih. Remarks on his condiiel 
towards parliament, ih. Messages betwc«*n him 
’and tlie pnrliauient, 2H2- Passes (he bills sent 
to him, 2fl:3. I'he conimoiis prepare to defend 
their measures by arms, ib. Evades assenting 
Jjic bill appoiiiting the lieutenants of coun- 
s'by the commons,. 2iH. His reply to their 
tolicitiuiuiis to pass it, ifi. Removes to York. 
28.5. Is encouraged by the pi incipal nobility 
and gentry, ib. Refuses to pass tlie militia bill, 
and issiftis proclamations aj^ainst the proceed- 
ings of the commons, ib. Answers their ine- 
"iiiorials by (be assistance of lord Fa Ik Is ml, 286. 
Issues coiiuuiss.ons of array, in ojipositioii to 


the militia, ih. is refused admittance to Hulk 
287. The comity of York levies a gmjrd Jm 
him, ib. Receives military stores from Holland 
ib. Ilisaiisw'cr to the pro] »osil ions of agrceiiieni 
.sent by the parliament, 288. Erects his staiidanj 
at Nottingham, ib. State of parties at the coin- 
ineneeinent of the civil war, 2‘)0. His reveiiut 
slopped by pariianienl, ib. Is prevailed upon 
to make overtures for a treaty, 292. Ilis dechi- 
raliuns before his army, 298. Prince Riipoii 
defeats a |>arty of Essex’s army, ib. iVlareli('>^ 
lrt|>u Shrewsbury to meet Essex, 294. Riittli 
of Edge-hill, ib. Takes possession of Oxlord, 
ib. Marches toward London, ib. Receivcb .m 
address from the parliament for a treaty, t/> 
Defeats (wo regiments al lirentibrd, 29;>. Jti* 
turns toGxford, ib. Oeiiiamls of the pnrluiiiieni 
in the ncgotiaiiun there, ih, Hf'ading taken 
from him by tiie earl ol Essex, 296. jykimw.ii 
reduced to obedience to liim by sir Raljil 
llopton, 297. His gcueriils defeat fln> parli.i 
iiieiit coimii.'imlers, at ib'adoc-tlowii and Sliai 
ton, ib. Semis prince JMauriee ami the iiiar(]iil‘ 
of Hertford into the west, 298. J.oni Wilinot 
sent with cavalry to the west, detents sir \& in 
Waller on Iloitndwny-down, ib. Receives . 
reinforcement brought over hy the nueen, 2*/*' 
Rristol taken by prince Rupeit, ib. ibibhsin'x 
a manifesto, aiid renews bis protestation, //< 
Joins the c.iinp at Rristol, ib, Resieges Glmi 
Ci'sler, .'kKK Raise*, llio siege on the appunnij 
of Essex, .802. Ihitlle <»f Newbury, ib. Esta- 
blishes a garrison in Reading, /b. Ajiplies i(, 
lielami for assistance, ;»(>.'», llis reply bi tin- 
oiler of iiu'di.itiun made by llie Scots ‘com iim 
sioiiers, olM*. Orilers Oniioml lo conclude d 
cessation wilb llu’ liish rebels, .'k)7. Keci*ivi« 
troojis from Ormond, ib. A v iiKlicnlion ol lie 
innocence as to the Irisli rebellion, 6 >2, noU a. 
Endeavours lo form a parliament at Oxl'ord, in 
opposition lo tlial at Lorn Ion, .‘>09. Circul.tt(''i 
MISS seals lot loans, .810. Solicits a treaty, tl>. 
)eelm'(‘s tlic pariiiimenl ul London not to ben 
flee one, or enlilled lo aiilborily, ib. Writes Ic 
Ibe parluimeiil, wliieli rejects bis oilers, ih 
Prince Jlupert is deteated at Marstoii-i\lj|^)>ti 
812. York and Nt'vvca.slle taken from him, 
Appoints Rulliven, (‘arl of ilreiilfoid, general 
iiiuler liim, ih. Routs sir William Waller :it 
Croj>iedy-bndge, ih. Reduces Essex’s arinv i»' 
tin* west, i7). Is fleleated at Newbury, .814 
Makes fresh proposals for a Ire.ily, .818. Send' 
coinmis.sioner.H lo Uxbridge, .819. His ollVe 
with regard lo Cliurcli goyernineiit, i7#. H»‘ 

oilers with regard lo tlie militia, .820. 'I’lie lifrn 
lions disposition and )>racliee.s of bis troops, 827 
Relieves (8icsrer, .828. 'Jakes 1 a 
R attle of Naseby, ib. l.s defeated, .829. lb‘ 
caiviiiet of letters seized, and published by tin 
parliament, ib. R«‘eals prince Rupert’s cum 
mission on the loss <d Rri'-iol, .’5.80. Is again d*'’ 
feated al Clicsicr, ih. Retires to Oxford, »/' 
laird Ashley, defeated, .881. His fortitude mule 
his disasters, ib. Is refused a treaty by the js*’ 
liainen% ib. His comiiiisKion to the eai'k c 
Glamorgan with regard to Ireland, ib. Gif* 
morgan^ conduct, Justifies himsell ir 

this afFair,*i/>. Retires from Oxford, and.p*'^' 
himself into the hamis of the Scots army hel«»i‘ 
Newark, .833. Is put under u guard by ih‘ iH 
S.84-. His trcHtmeiit by (be preachers, ib. } 
obliged to onler his gariisons to .surrender, ’c' 
Receives frcsii proposals from the pailiuiuci*' 
and the Scots, ib. Is delivered up lo (h<* 
lish commissioners, f5.8(5. Is eoiubiclcd I'j 
lloldeiiby, ib. Is seimi by cornet Joyce, 
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conveyed to the army* S40. The indulgence 
of the army toward him, The ainiy enter 

into treaty with him, for the settlement of the 
nation, ib. Jhs oilers to Croiiiwel and lieton, 
ih. Is brought by the army to llampton-court, 
old. Ills coidinemcnt increased, ih. Flies to 
tlie Isle of Wight, Hk Intrusts himself to 
llumtuond the governor, who lodge.s him in 
Carishroke castle, rJ-lo. N<*goliales again with 
the purlisiiueiit, 'M.7. 'I’he luirliamenl votes 
i^jjainsl all tarlher tieaty willi him, Is 

closely confined, ih. The Scots commj^s.'one(s 
neat with him tor arming Scotland in his fa- 
vour, tW.). A ile€*t in tlic river declares f<ir 
him, o.V). Tieais with commissioners of the 
pailijimem, sent for that purpose, ib. The 
].nints debated between tliem, .‘JM. Is again 
seii!t‘d hy the army, and confiiH‘d in iJiirst 
casle, .'VxJ. Is brought to London to be tried, 
,nis trial opmied, onti. His s|»eech against 
tlu^autliorily of the com!, ih. Is coiulemiKid, 
ih. Jlis hehavioiir atter stmtenee, Ills, 

<*<e(‘ution, b.>U. Mis idiararter, o.)9. His 
( hildren, 3dl. Kiupiiry into the authenticity 
of the Icon l^asUihc, ih. Characler of this wot t, 
atid its supposed iniluencc* in pioducing thc^ 
lesloration ol his son, .‘Jtil. Ills love for the 
liiK’cirts, '1?7. Ilis pictuies and fiointme s<ild. 
Ills death how first resoKi-d upon, 637. 
vnli M. \’induM!ed trom the cliarge ol insin- 
cc-’i! \ note V. 

t horlt’s, pniK e of Wales, s<»n of Chailes T. is sent 
hy 111 *' falhei, geneial into tin* we-'t, Ke- 

(nes over to I’aiis to his molliei, .‘>.>0. 'I’.dvcs 
command of a Ikel which declares foi the King, 
b.?0. Is proclaimed Kuil, h\ the Scots, Is 

obliged to reniovi* Iroin llolhind, JiiJI. Desires 
the S(’ot<, coiiimissioiieis to attimd him at Hu'da, 
MtiiV 'fhe teims j»ropose<l to him t liens tb. Mis 
tieatnieol on l.ouliiig m Scotland. .j7\i. 'I’he 
declaration hr is lorte<l to publish, ih. Is 
obliged to sign tweUe anicles of repenlanee, 
does to the Scots l amp, but is ordeied by 
the clergv to l.'a.e it, Is euiuned at 

Scone, Is icpr<i\ed by a i onnuitteoi of 

9 niiin.stiTs k»!’ Ins galhiiilries, ih. Is <l(‘tect4'd 
in an alleiupt to e.scape, ih. Is permitted to 
|oiii tliei'amp, .‘>71). !\rai< lies into laigl.iiul, ih. 
Is routed by Ciomwel at Won-estm, ih. Se- 
rivtes liimself ill Hosciibei, 377. J’raM Is in dis* 
LMiis<* to Ihislol, ih. 'Likes relugc with colonel 
Windham, ih, Knibarlis at Shorehani in Sussex 
for IVormainly, 37H. Kneourages an insuirec- 
tioii ot ilie loyalists against the protector, 393. 
Is forced to rc-liie from France, Forms a 

league with Philip ot Spain, and keeps a court 
at I^^ces, 4(H. lli.s iece])lion hy the Fiench 
and Spanish ministers, at the treaty of the Py re- 
n<*es, 4 Id. Sends' a letter to Moiik, 417. Hi.'* 

letter dedivered to jiailiaineiit, 4'J3. He is pro- 
claimed, ih. 

fVno7c.s II. i.s restored hy parliament, ii. 4*23. 
'riie resptet shown to hiiii by i'oreign powers on 
this event, ih. Lands al Dover, 4‘,M. Ills 
character and personal rjiialilicyitions, 431. 
Forms his ministry', ih. Settlement ol the state, 
d'l'if. 'J’he late king's judges ordered to .surreii- 

• der, on exeliistoii irom pard<>n, ih. Passes an 
act of indeiniiity , ih. Him levenue sell ltd, 4,'xl. 
Jiesiores epi.seo*pacy aiui the lituigy', liV). His 
reasons tor restoring tpiscopacy in Scotland, 
430. Uestores the* bishons to their seals in 
'phrliameut, 4.39. All military anlhority sur- 
rendered to him, ih. The rcgiilation of corpo- 
ititions grunted to him, ih. His motives for 
marrying Catharine of Poilng<il, 4^11. Sells 
Voi.. 11. 


Dunkirk to the French, 443. Issues the decla* 
ration of iiidulgcnee, 4‘i4. Is attached to the 
calliolic religion, ib. Becomes disgusted with 
Clarendon, 443. Is ruled by his mistress the 
dutches^ of CIcvt land, ih. His character and 
cominct, 440. Deniand.s, and obtains, a rt'peul 
ol Ike triciiiiiul act, 44*7. Sends sir Roliert 
Holmes^ to attack the Dutch settlements, 448. 
Obtains a sum from the city of Londoit for the 
Dutch war, 4'19. Declares war against tho 
I'nited j^rovinecs, ih. Endeuvour.s to enaage 
France to unite against the Dutch, 4.50. Den- 
niaik declares against him, ih. Pas.ses the 
/i\e-iniie act, 4.51. IMakes advances toward a 
peace uith tlie Slates, 45-1. Tieaty of Breda, 
4.5t). Banishmeut of Clarendon, '457. Con- 
•eludes the triple alhanee, 400. Tieaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 401. Is lorceil to pass the bill 
against tlic in^/lirtutioT.^of Irish cattle, %04v 
As alsr^ tlio iiroclamatioi) against convenli- 
* I, 408. Cl,]iiracler of his cnbaf ministry, 409. 
The counsels instilled into him by* ih. i 
vailyl <»i 9 to di'serl hi# triple alliance, aiicP to 
h-agui* vlih France, by lifti sister llR- duichessof 
Oiie.ins, 471. Is iidluenced akso by hi.*Freiich 
mistress,! he dutidiessof Porlsmoiilh, ib. Pardons 
Blood lor his attempt on tin- rcjahe, and pro- 
motes him, 47.1. Bestows a peeiifgc and the 
'tieasuier's stalf on sir Thomas ClilFord, for his 
expedient of sliutling up the Vxcheqtier, 474, 

A second declaration of indulgence, ib, Siis- 
peiisuni of the na^igivtiou act, 475. Martial 
law revived, ih. Dei hires war aga^isl the 
Dutch, 470. llis refl<‘clJons on the successes 
ot Lcwks in the Low (bnintnes, 48t). His de- 
mands from the States th. His s|ieech to par- 
liament, 483. His declaialion of indulgence* 
opposed hy the collisions, -134. Hecails the 
dcchiratloi), ?/!!• Pita ogiie^ the parliament, 487. 
Asks advice of parliament lespecting making 

I ie.ice with the Dutch, ih. Peace cof.ipWlled, ib. 
/loof <»1 hi.s entering into a seh« niL*for restor- 
ing popei \, ‘190, noli’ 1. Dtinheity ol ^his con- 
duct on tills occasion, ib. Sir \ViHiam •Ymple’s 
fri'c reinonstraiiee to him, ih. Is uiiahlb .'^^oh- 
laiii a supply lor taking ol^ aulicipiPion^ol Jus 
revenue, 493. Supples^es mti/^fjioiises by 
Iam.iti8ii, ib. Keealls the procluinatioii, 
ih. Jlis embarrassed situation at tlie lime of tlic 
eungri'ss of NiiuegiuMi, 490. His speerli to 
paihanieni, 497. Is exhorted by parhameiU to 
guard against the growing power of Fiance, ih. 
liecpiesls supplies, and ph'dges his honour for 
thu proper application of them, 498. Is ad- 
dress d l>v the pailiaincnt to form an alliance 
with the Stales a^iinst Kr.inee, 199. Adjourim 
the paL’ii.imeiit, ib. lleccives the prince of 
Oraiigi* at Newmarket, ih. Concludes a mar- 
riage betwieu him and the princess Mary, 500 
Concerts the terms of peace with the prince, 
.500. Sends tlie teiins to Paris, ih. His in*' 
stiuctums to sir William Temple, jvilliTemple^ji 
reply, ;X>1. (hmeludes an alliance with the 
Stales, to oblige Fr.uict; to iieaee, ih. The par- 
liaiiieiit still distrustful of him.^ih. Jlcce*ves a 
passionate address froiiP'tlie commons, 50^. 
rtnicludes a treaty with the States to oblige 
Lewis to an immeciiatc evacuation o f the t owmf 
in Flumlers, 5(1,1. His conduct in rejUB^o iiSJ 
treaty of Nimeguen, ,504. His observation on 
the complaiiits made of Lauderdale's admiriw 
tiation ill Scotland, 508. Is warned of a popish 
jilnl, 510. Publishes piuclamatiyns for the dis- 
coxeiy of the murderers of sir Edmonbury 
Q()dffev, .515. His spoecli to .parliament, to* 
Ridicules tlic pojiish idol privatedy', 517* Vrty 

|j t) • 
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tects his queen frurii (he accusatiuii ut' Oaies 
and Godloe, 517. Keluses to pass the militia 
bill, IJis private contract with Lewis, for 

the peace ol Niniegueii, discovered by T)aiil»y*s 
letter'*, in the house of eonmums, 517. "Dissolves 
(he pailuiment to screen DanbN,.519. Is obliged 
tr» suniiitoii a pailiainent ag.nii ior money, 5t:(>. 
Desires his btoilicr to letiie beyond ^ca, 
Decl.ncs (he illegilnn of (In' duke of Mon- 
nionth, ib. Asseilsthe prerogative of rejecting 
die speaker chosen by the commons, 52^. The 
p'eicnsioiis coiiipi ' •(!, ih. ‘ hi 

Jeiition of [irotecting Danbv against the reseiil- 
nient of the commons, ib. (Mioo-'Cs a new 
council l»v the advice of sir William Temple, 
SjX a h''t of ilie new coniieil, ih. vole J6. 
Pioposes to parliamenl liniitatiin!' on a popish 
snrcc.ssor to ilie erown, 521. If.ibf^as cm pus 
art pa-sed, 52.5. Tli»- pailiatient ic.kc*, advan- 
tages of his necessities, ih. Ihoioj^ies, and 
after di'*solvcs the pariianient, .52o. 'J he popii- 
l.irilv of his hehavimir, 5.'>l. Is prevailed on 
hJ.'Tl’ie dnke of ’5'ork deprive Monmouth <*! 
hit coinma^.d, and *l‘Ih 1 him abi Oltl. it. Is 
siioiigky petitioned for a jiailiament, .5o2. 71 is 

speech to the new parliamenl, 5.k>. Kvades 
p.issing a rojieal of tlie thirty-filth of Kliij.ibet'fi, 
MO. Dissfdves tile {larliament, e.ud summons 
anvilher to nn ct at Oxford, ih. II is s|K*efh tA 
the new pai liifinent, .511. Dissolvt's it, ;>12. 
Persecutes the dissenters, ,519. Isv^cs a writ 
of (juo mr'nnHn against ^hc city ol Lmidon, 
551. ^Jonditions on which lie* restoied the 
chAlcr, ih. Makes profit l)> (lie snnendei ol 
corporation charters, 5 jO. Ifow he escaped the 
Ryc-housc plot, 5i3. Ills motives lo*' not 
• sparing lord Russel, 5.55. Marries the lady 
Anne to prince Georjfe of Denmark, .5()('i. 
Piolicnlars of a private tgi^f^incnt between 
him and l^evvis XIV. ih. vote 12. Is cmijectiired 
to ha ended an alteration of ids imiitical 
ineasnrcsA56l. Dies, /5. Ills priv ate charac- 
ter, ih. His polKical character, .5<i2 Com- 
pared ;/.*ith llui emperor Tiheriu**, ih. The 
rovji^'sociely instituted by him, (>0l. Why 
u/br.> toMuouraiiy* literally merit, ih. 

Charles the ^i mil^‘, knig of JhVance, les.gns Neu- 
.stiia to Rom/ the Dune, and gites him Jjis 
daughter,,!. 47. 

! ihe Fair, king of France, the giminos of 

Ins dispute with FLdward II. of Kuglaiid, i. VlWi. 
Secretly coumrnanctis the conspiracy of Ins 
sister queen Isabella, against Kdvvard ih. 

— — — — , dauphin ofFrance, is seduced by Chtylcs 
king of Navarre, i. ,S21. Repi uts, and beliays 
Charlc£ into the hands of li^s father John, th. 
His govcrmnenl renounced on liis father*.s ch|i- 
tivity, and all affaiis llirown into con fusion,. Sv5. 
Rejec!.s the dis|ionoiiral)le treaty concluded 
by his father at London, 325. His prudent dis- 
position on Edward’s invasion, ih. Succeeds 
to the crown on his father’s death, 328. The 
first acts ol las reign, ib. Acknowleilges the 
young count de Moiintfmd, duke of Ibitiaiiy, 
tb, }s engaged by tlie count de Translaiiitiie io 
invade Peter fcing of Castile, ,329. Siiiiiinons 

S rince Edward to Pans, 3,31. Invades the 
inglisb provinces in France, ih. 

of France, Ins situation compared 
willilnM of Richard 11. of England, i. .371. 
Disorders the kingdom bi'camc subject to, from 
the devolving of the regal power bn the duke 
of Orleans and Burgundy on bis insanity, ib. 
Sec France, Furgundy, and Orleans. Dies -395, 
VIL of France, his character, and situ- 
ation at the dcMh of his father, i. 383. His dis* 


tresxcd situation uIUt the buttle of Vernettik 
385. How recovered from Ins despair on the 
siege of Orleans 388. Determines on the 
siicces.s of Joan d’.AiT, to lake the fu-kl, 391. 
Marches into Kbcims, and is crowned there, 
ib. His volunteer army disbands, .392. Makes 
peace willi the duke of Burguiniy at Airas, 
39,5. His advantages m the war with the F.ng- 
li'*)i, 396. Concludes a (nice with ilie English, 
.397. His puideiit elllplo^ mciil ol this intcival, 
399. Renews the war, ih. Takes Roueit, wyd 
Recovers the province of Normandy , 4(X) Re- 
C(ivets*( Imemie, ih. DiC.s, 417. 

Chailcs Vlll. king of Fiance, encourages the 
F’lemings in llmii oppotition to his ftillier-iu- 
law MaMimliaii, km:: '>f th»‘ Rom.nis, i. 4.57. 
InvadcN Gnltuny by inviuUionof the barons, 
ih. iManies the duldieAS of Itrittaiiy, 462. 
Returns the dauglitei of Masiimhun lb v/ioin 
he had been contracled, ih. IMakes tl' ace 
with Spai.i, and his cessions to th.it cour^ 1(163. 

^ Receives Pei km Warhec, and patioiiixcs him, 
4o'l. Invades Italy, 4t»8. 

l.V. of France, his mother Catharine de 

Medicis appointed regent dimiig his minority,* 
, i. 667. See Medieis. jA^ague of Gayomie (or 
the eMiip.illoii of the llugoiiols, 685. * Js forced 
to an accoiumod.itiuii wiili tlie pi nice of Comi^, 
li. 1.3. Concluden a second aecommodation 
with (he proicstauts, 14. Ilis dissiuiiilalion to- 
w.irtl the protestaiit Icrideis, 19. Martie'- his 
sister t<i (lie prince of Xav.iric, ih. Oulers the 
poisoning of the (iiieen of Navarre, /h. Mas- 
s.uiee of Paris, ib. 'Ihe iiuissacie of the Hn- 
gouots exlendcvl to the ptoviuces, ih. Extorts 
a lecuiiiiition of (he pioiesiant religion fiom 
iho youiiir king of Navarre, and piiiice of 
(Tonde, 29. Cahminiatv's the protestants at 
foreign courts, to p.illi.ilc tliese baibuiiUes, jh. 
His de.ilh and cliaraetei, 21. 

, gramlson of Feidinandof .Airagon, suc- 
ceeds liiiii in (he kiiigdomot .^pain, i. 198. Is 
chosen rmpeioi of Geimany. .^>00. 

V. emperor of Germany, his character 

copipaied vviih that fd'his coiupeiiioi Fiuncis I. 
<»( France, i. .501. His extensive dominions, ib. 
Motives of his visit to Hv luy VlII. ib. Pays 
his court to cardinal Wolsev , .502. A second 
iiiltrvievv between liim and Henry, at Grave- 
lines, ih. His gr.mts to W'olsey, /jfkJ. Makes 
war ag.iiiist Fiance, th. His'exoibiti.iit cle- 
maiids from Francis ih. Cuiichide.s an alliance 
with the pope and Henry, against Francis, ib. 
C’oiiies over again to Eiighind, 509. Renews 
his court to Wolsey, ib. Is installed knlgiit of 
the garter, it. 'rfu; duke of Gourbon revolts 
against Francis, uiid eiiiers hi» servK'ei)^512. 
Invades France, and takes Fontarabia, 513. 
A new peaty between him and Henry for 
the iiivasi(>n of France, ift. Invades Provence, 
.514. Battle of Pavia, and captivity of Fiain is, 
ih. His hypocrisy on this occasion, 51.5. His 
exorbitant 5lemaiuJ.s for the ransom of Francis, 
517. Cairie.s Francis to Madrid, ib. Visits 
liim, ih. Restores Francis by the treaty of 
Madrid, ib.* Hi.s hypocusy on the news of 
the taking of Rome by the. Imperial troops* 
519. War declared aga'inst him by France and 
Enghiiid, 520. Challenge.H Francis to single 
comhat, ih. Inlimidaies the pone* .523. Peace 
of Camhrav with Francis, .528. Sultan Soly man 
coiKpiers Hungary, and besieges Vienna,** 529. 
Makes advances* toward an accommodation* 
with Henry* .545. His unsuccessful invasion of 
France, ib. Concludes a truce with Francis for 
ten years* 556. Asks of Francis preiniirfion to 
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f H?s through France to the Nctherland-, .W> 

!> hotuuirably received, and conducted throu^lw 
tfe. His ungraiefiil insincerity lowaids Francis, 
568. Irritates Henry agaiitst ‘Francis atid con- 
cludes an alliance with him, 669. His reinaik 
on Henry’«* suppression of the monasteries, ib. 
Rcfluccs‘the diiicliy of Cleves, 579. IJesieges 
Landreev. »/>. Is forced to ahandoii the siege, 
ifc. lnva‘des France in concert with Hcniy, .581. 
Takes St. Disier, ib. Concludes a separate 
jience with Francis, His conduct relating 

to the council of Trent, 598. His ar^'ul ai*fl 
treacherous behaviour toward llie princes of the 
protestaiit league, ib. His leasons for declining 
an alliance whli the protector Sonieret on the 
part of Kdward VI. 6I‘2. Is rcriuced to pant 
un c(juital)le peaee to tlie protestants, by jVlati- 
nrt’, elector ol .Sasony, 699. JNlakcs jui iinsuc- 
(cil’nl atteiupi on M' l/, ib. Proposes his so*. 
Plllmas a liusband to IMary queen ol I'liglai.d, 
ibJ llis rea>ons liir sit)|)p!'ng caulinal J'ole on 
Ins journey to England, 6.'i0. Sends o\er at 
iaige sinii i<» hiihe the English parliament, (»‘kT 
Instrurt.s cardinal Peile to exlioit Mary to 
model at Ion tow aid her pioteslant suhjecls, (vld. 
Kesigns ail llis ]iereditar\ floniinions to his son# 
Philip, 611*. Retires to* a monastery in E^lie- 
niadnra, ih. His employiueut in his retreat, 

6 1.>. 3 1 IS eluiractei , compared w illi that ol pope 
Paid IV. io. 

Charles, kiiigol X.ivarre, some account of, and his 
ch.iracler, i. .‘>90. Procures Charles dc l.i CVrda, 
const, ihlcol France, to he assassiiiulcrl, and his 
hchavionr on that occasion, 591. ,fohn, king 
of France, ]Mnchuscs a peace will) him, ih. Se- 
duces the dauphiti, Chailcs,*wlio 3M'tra>s him 
into the hamls of his fatlier, ib. Is thrown into 
piison, ib. 3'Scapcs, 59.5. 

X. of Sweden, his success in the north, 

ii. 591. Jk'Mcgi s ('lojieiiliageii, but is toiced to 
desist hv an English and Dutch fleet, 41.5. 

• de Hlor-, marrc's llie nu'ce of .folm HI. 

duke of jbiUuny, and is acknowledged his suc- 
cessor to that diltcnv, i 598. ISesieges the coun- 
tess de Moui'ttort* III Hennchounc, 3t)i). • Is 
• forced to raise the siege by the arrival ot suc- 
cours from England, .’>10. Is taken prisoner by 
the coimte-s de Moiinlfort, 316. Is slain hi 
Brit tail V, 598. 

Charmnuib, battle there, lietween tlie Englisli and 
Danes, i. 93. 

Charter of liberties granted to the English by 
Henry T. i. 1<39. rleview of this eharter, 11(5. 
Ilene'wed by Sleiilicn, 195. The great chatter, 
called Maf{}tn Cliarta, granted by John, 194. 
The prineipal lieads of thi.s charter, in. liemaiks 
upoy^ft* 195. A new one granted by Henry TIL 
216. 'Die differences between thi>char!ei, and 
the Ma^tta Cliarta ‘of John, ib. A coidirnialiori 
of it by Henry, ih. A eharter of forests grantecl 
by hi’m, ib. ‘The great charter renewed and 
coiifiriiied by parliament at Oxford, 219. A 
solemn coii'firmatiun of Ihe great cliartVr by 
Henry, 296. The two charters confirmed b\ 
parliament at home, and b\ Edwaiyl 1. in Flaii- 
durs, Are confirmed by him in tlie fullest 

manner on liis rclurii, with farther securities ih, 
-Aiiove twenty parliamentary coidirmations of 
llie great charter, granted by Edward III. iT55, 
Chartres, tlie city oi, besiegea by the prince of 
Condc, ii. 1.5. ‘ 

Chuteaa Craiilard on the frontier of Normandy, 
'’escribed, i. 183. Is besieged and taken by 
Plidip of France, ib. 

Chate/raiilt, the car! of Arran, created duke of, 
k 604. ^signs liis authority ns regent ol Scot- 


land to lilt* queen dowager, 6*19 liifei poses 
and effects an accoinniodatiou betweeti the 
(pieen legent and the Congregatbm a/ the Lor<U 
66.3. Jon IS the Congregation, 66-L Is discon> 
tented at the marriage of Mary with the lord 
Daniley, 684. Enters into a conspiracy against 
Mary at Stirling, ib. Is forced to tak‘e retuge 
in EiigVind, 68.>. Ts pardoned on condition of 
rdiiiiig to France, ih. Arrives in London ^hiring 
Ihe. conference at 5^oik, but is detained by 
Elizabeth till Murray's return, 702. Lays down 
bis arms un the dcltrtion of Norfolk’s conspi* 
rac^ , li. 18. 

C haunt n/t what, i. .585, note 27. 

Cheriugian, battle tlieie, between Waller "nd 
Hopioii, ii. 51 1. 

Chester, when first erected into a bisbopric»i* 3j8. 

Child, sir Josiah, bis aciount of the great incj^^ase 
of wealth after tfe restoration, li. 603. 

Chiral vy,^\w passion foi, when first introduced 
among the F^isglisli, i 212. The. romantic prin- 
ciples of. deduced, ib. How improved 4! J^ng 
the 4iiiiex^f the crusa<i%^ ih. « 

Christ church, Oxford, history of its lirst^founda- 
tioii, 1.592. 

Chwu^tianiUj, its first introLiuctioii among the Anglo- 
Saxons, 1 . 10. _ * 

Clfurch, the power of the, in the limes of the 
Anglo-Norman king'^, i. 212. ^*he authority of 
dolachctl from the slate, by the ill judged policy 
of William the (’ompicro'r, ib. Esiimale of its 
reveiim‘s iii the rcMjJli of Henry IV. 3q6. Pro- 
po.sal formed by llie coiiuiioiis to coiiv^t yiciii 
toeixii purpos<‘s, ib, For its refoiiiiation from 
poperVf .*>ee Uilormathn. An examination of 
Its piiiiciiiles of lelornialion, ii. 1. Reflections 
on the rexoliilionol its doctrines conceiniitg the 
absolute decKU’s ot (iftd, 177. 

Chitrchili, captimi, tfi.sf iiiguislies himself in the 
Fiencb aiiiiy against the Imperial 'sjls^i. 494. 
Joins tfic pMiice oi Orange, on his jjmision of 
England, .592. , , 

Circuits, by itinerant justices, established by 
Heiirv II. i. 157. 

Cities in England, the ^tate of, at ihe^jmc^r^he 
Norman ibmpic'.l, i. 72. .^ee Corporations. ^ 

Civil laws, a viexv of the state of, * .v^lTldeiled by 
tide Anglo-Norman kings, i. 212. 

Civil »cieiy, the advantages of, in conlparison of 
l»arb.irou‘v ages, i. 76. 

Claims, a coin I of, i rectcd for the division of lands 
in 1 1 eland, ii. 464, 

Clanrivfirde, earl of, form.s a combination among 
tlie*Irish catholics, and drives the nuncio Rinnc- 
cini out of the island, ii. 36.5. Invites Qrmond 
back from France^ ib. Is obliged to suhiiiii to 
the parliament ; retires and dies, :580. 

Clarence, Lionel duke of, second son of Edw. III. 
•L brief X iexv of his fife, i. i553. 

, Tliomas duke of, son of Hen^ IV i. 367. 

Attends his firolher Heiny V. to France, 377. 
Defeated and slain at the battle of Baug^, 378. 

, George duke of, second brother to 

Edward IV. leagues with the earl of Warwick, 
i. 419. Marries his daughler, 4(20. Confused 
accounts of their subsequent operations, 421. 
liaises men in conjunction with Warwick, hut 
de.spairing of success disbands tht'm|^^lfli;^ 
to France, ib. Secretly reconciled to u^Wcithcr 
Edward, 422. Deserts with his forces froip 
Warwick, 426. Hindered from marry ing t.he 
heiress of Burgundy, by his brother ‘Edwardi 
429. Prosecution and execution* of two of his 
friends, Biirdet and Stacy, 430. Confined and 
triad for. his reflections on these proceedings, ib 
Drowned in a butt of nralntseyr ib Reflec 
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tidMs on the uiifortuiiato fait ot' his chiUireii, 

4m. 

Clarendon^ siimmarv of thec</nstitiitions of, i. lliT. 
Subscnhc'd !>> the bishops, 138. Abrogated by 
pope Alexander, ih. 

— , llvde earl of, ainl chancellor, his cha- 

racter as "an historian, ii. 430. IVrsuatlcs 
Charles II. to disband the republican itfiny, 4x14. 
His character and influence with the king, 4x'>.i. 
His daughter iiiarned to the duke of Y(»rk, i/». 
Is impeache<i in the house of lords bv the earl 
of Ihistol, 443. Causes ol llie tlechne of his 
credit witli tin' king, ih. 'flu* catises of Ins f.ill 
enquired into, The great seal taken from 

liini, 437. Is impeached hy the coinnions ih. 
lietires to Calai'*, and writes lioiii llieiice to the 
house of lords, 437. Is banished, ami eomposet, 
hi| history of the civil war, ib, llcview of his 
life and conduct, 4Vtf. • 

Cluiipolct Mrs. daughter of (Oliver Cioyiwel, her 
character and death, ii. WKi. , 

Clcjiai^t V. Pope, the oi<ler of knigids templars 
abolished him, i. 

VH. of tlie laVnily of IMidiAx, I'U'cied 

to linf' pajiaiiy, i. .311* (jiants to IVoUey 
the legfiline comniisHion l<ir life, ih. Giy's 
Francis I. of France a dispensation from fu!- 
fillmg the treaty ot Madrid, 318. jiome s;h ked 
by the Impcii^d tioops, ami himself laki-n pri- 
soner, 319. Is ajiplied to hy Hi'ury X'lll. lor 
a divorce from ('allienne *ot Ariagon, 
Causes of his liesiiaium iiith.J alV.iir, 3'J3. His 
cl^Titfier, ib. Is intimidated bv tbe emperor, 
ifc. Grants a conimission to Canijieggio ami 
Wolse*\, to try the king’.s marriage, h\!i. Kv okes 
the riilise to *llome, Receives qm on Ca- 
therine’s appeal, Is iiistigaled hy the 

conclave to piocoed #o exlieinilies against 
Henry, but only llireaten* hi^h Is dis- 

gustqjd^lh Cli.h h's, and leagues with Framis, 
th. CJiuses w hich nrevented an accommodation 
with Hcfiiy, ih. rrommm'cs sentence against 
Heiiry^jinVijiitafHv, whi<h he aiteiwai<ls le- 
70. Hisaiilhbrily icnouiiced hy the Fnir- 
li/li^oiivocation ami parlmnieiit, /xki."l)ics, ,>J4. 

CIfnentf pniice of Jthivuria, is chosen elector ol 
Cologm ' yiiiii .<:: 39. 

, Jaipics, assassinates Henry IIT, of France, 

ii. 73. • ^ 

Ciementines, and ITrhanists, the source oi those 
distirietions »• 337. 

CUr^ijt review of the usurpations of the, in the 
reign of Henry II. i. F3-I. 3'hcir artifices to 
obtain money, *1.36. Claim an exeiiiplioii,from 
the civil magistrate, 1.37. Knoniiities committed 
by, ih\ IIow they evaded tl5e celibacy enjoined 
them, 187. Hy what titles they obtained seals 
in the ancient feudal parliamehls, Of use 
as mediators in disputes between the kings and 
their barons, ^19. Italian, an estimate of Hie 
value of llieir benefices in England, in the early 
part of ilie;reignof Henry III. SiiJ. Depiivc’d 
of all jirotection from llie laws, by Tviward 1. 
on their refusal to grant him supplies, 

Tilt bad cirejjnistaiiecs to which they weic re- 
duced by this extrusion, ih. Are. reduced to 
conipliaiice, 2<>4. A view ol the supplies 
framed by, to Edward 1. 27.3. Why assiduous 
^Hlffiioting the study and observance of civil 
law, 444. Not to beg without a licence, at the 

* time of Henry VII. 4It(). All obliged to lake 
fhc oath of supremacy, by act of ElixaheiirH 
parliament, *680. The rigfil of taxing their re- 
venues resigned to parliament, 449. rarochial, 
obtain the right of voting at electionif, ib. , S^'c 
Church and TiUhopt. 


i'lcrgiu reformed in Scotland, Iheii gross hchavumr 
to Mary, on licr arrival in Scotland, i. 6()9. 
Are ruled in this by John Knox, 670. The 
real cause of their ilf hiiinour, 6^1. See Knox, 
Jiefhi maltou, Asscmbli/t Coiif'rvgut inn of’ the Lord, 
Lcclesiastical Commission, ami ^Scotland. 

Clerffii, of the church of Home, their authoiily 
and union dangerous to tlie civil magislratv*, 
.506. Hut the encoiiragemein ol ihc iiue ails 
ill some nemsure owing to llie.ii, ih. Si’c Jn- 
dnlgencrs, lather, ami ttijbnnulion. 

Cl^'imont, n coniii-il culled ihere by po[>c M.siun 
The ini. to resolve on a holy vv.Ir, i. 102. 

Cltrts. See Anne of. 

ClcDcland, dutches., of, inislress toriiiihs U. Iut 
character and influence ovci the king, n. 14.). 

Clifford, Sir Robert, cng.*..cs in llie Iiiipostuic 
ol INtIiui W.irhic. I. 4-1)3. I’icvailcd oiw hy 
Henry \' J 1. to hciray his sciuvls, jind Ik* Inf spy 
npoiib 1111,466. RcliiiiistoEngiiiii(l,au(l acpnsi's 
sir William Slanlcy as an aci'ompluc, t/A' 

-j , Sir 'J’liomiis, one ol tlic cchnl, Ins rha- 

lactei, li. 469. Obtains a pi ei.ige ami ihc 
siirci’s sl.itf, for I lie bint of .sliultiiig up the 
Exchequer, 474. Is excluded b\ tin* test ai 

, 487. 

Clinton, IokI, couimands qnt eii IMaiy’s fleet lor 
a ill's! cut on the tou-ls of Ihilaiinv, i. 
]..amls ill (’.oiupitt, but is drove oil, ib. Is a|>- 
poiiiled one ol the i ommissioners to rmpiire 
into till* (omliict ol Miiiy queen ot Scot *•. 700. 

Coaches, whin lirst nitioiliKed into JaiglamI, 

II. 1 13. 

Coal, when first dug in Englam!, i. 211. 

Caal.s of arms, when they lirsl ciiine into vogue, 
1. 178. 1 " 

Cohl'if, one of the King's jmlges, is seixeii iii 
Holland, brought home, ami e\ei uled, n. 441. 

Cobham, Sir Jolni Ghicastle, lord, hi.s chiiraitei «iv 
iiead ol the Lolhtnls, i. 370. Singleil out as a 
victim hy Animlel .iichhishop ol Caiiterbiirx , ih. 
C'uniere’m e bet ween him and tlie king*, th. 
Condemiu'il, ib. TCsc.ipes, d;. Conspiics agunist 
the king, ib. 3'rikcn and executed, ,371. 

f — , lord, lomlemned hut pardoned fur a 

coiispiiacy agiiinsi James 1. i. 122. His im on- 
sistent accusation ol sii Waltci Raleigh, 

Cojfce hoiu-ivs, a jiroclamalion for the suppiesMO.i 
of, li. 4‘.G. The proclamation siippiesseil, ib. 

CVm, Swedish hti.^.on iiiqmrteil, and good money 
coined, i. 618. Js regulated hy quern I Ji/ahelh, 
67,3. Amount ol, liom 1.599 to 1619, in Ilk*. 
Aiiioiint of, during the leign ot Charles i. ami 
the succeeding eoinmonweallli, 427. Great 
increase ofl after the reslouit ion, 60.3. 

Colic, Sir I'.dv'iird, a cnriou>, passsige Iroiu his In- 
.slitiitos, udatiiig to the •'iipjiies.sioii oK^he mo- 
naHteiie.s, 1 . 72.3, »n)/c ('ll). Qiuen Elizi/netli’s 
haughty ircatmenl of imu when sjieaker of the 
house of commons, ii. 7.5. His .severe treatmeiit 
of the earl of Essex, 92. Grossly abuses .sir 
Waller Raleigh on his triiil, 123. Is ordered 
hy James to prosecute the iiiuidcrcis of sir 
'Tliomiis Overhury, 146. 

Colchester, is forced to capitulate to Fan fax amt 
] roton, ii. !J33. 

Coleman, is hi rested, and his j>apcrs seized, on 
account of tlie pojiish plot, ii. .512. Discoveries 
made by Ins letters, 513. Is tried and e.xccincd, 
.519. 

Coligni, ailniirul, makes an unsuccessful attempt 
on Boulogne, i. 612. Delends St, Qiiiiitin 
aguin.st tlie Spanish army, 647. The town taken, 
ih. Forms u scheme for the taking of Calms 
which IS executed by the duke of Gui.se, 648. 
Dcclaies in favour of the jirotestaiils in France 
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667. CoumiJiiKis llie proit.sliint forces after 
llic bnllle of ])rciix, C79. ()l)taiiis supnlios 
fjiiin cjueen r.lizaheili, ih. Ilis propics's m N<ir- 
iviaiiHy, UM). r.s apprized oi tlic ieaj^uc of 
Jiiivoiiiie against the protestaiits, and roiicrrts 
it M heme to frustialc it, ii. 13. JlalUt* of 
Si. J)cnnis, ih. Collects tlic proteslant forces 
after the defeat of Jariiye, and besieges J\Me- 
lier.s, ih. Is defeated by the duke of Aiijou at 
JMontconfoiir, 14. Is <fe< ei\e<l by tlif* dissiniii- 
lation of ('liaiU's, Ip. Is tvoini(ied l\v un as- 
’sassin, ih. Is killed in the iiiiiss.iere of j'nrU^Jh. 

Cohn^hounK t Win. executed ibr a dlslit n agafiist 
ruciiaid III. i. ' 111 . 

ColUi^Ct a j«*nier, liis extraordinary trial and exe- 
( iilion, n. .Ml. 

settled by ihe Kiiglisli in America, ii. tB.3. 
Sue Aiiurint. ‘Are peopled by the rostramis 
inliosed on «lAsseniers, (JtiS. Tiieir chailers 
H‘lalled by James If. (Klk 

Ce/ef??(i, j^rospei, the Spanisli ireneral, tlefends 
Milan airaiust the Kietuh iiwasion tinder lli^' 
'idinnal Honnivet, i. .M.l. 

ColiimhuSt Christopher, his first vo\age for dis- 
<.o\er\ of the ttosiein world, i. IHIK .Sent his 
Inolhei Ijarllinloinew to llnglainl fo make In* 
pioposals It) Ib'iirv \ II. ih. How lleiny wa** 
depriietl of the iionour ol the disiovtay of 
Ameiiea, ih. 

t’omhiil, single, (ii:d liy, in the Anglo-Saxon laws, 
how instituted, i. 7o. VIV. 

ComniCK'i', a view of the state of, diiniig the 
Anglo-Norman kings, i. ‘Jll. Ueniaiks of the 
.stale ol, dining the leign of Jleiny III. ‘MV. 
liidustr>, and state of, in tli<‘ reien t>f Jid- 
>'tard ill. liS.*). S'ate of, during the icigii of 
Henry IV. tMu. llegulalions of, in tlie leigii 
of Heiny \ 11. 47P. Cireal extension of, in tins 
leign, 4i\(). Tlie privilegt's of the meieliants t»f 
the still-vaxi t.tketi luvay, ()17. A lieaty of, 
made with (iastavus Kiieson, (ilth State of, 
during the lime of (pieen j[\lai>, <i.V.h The 
great oppre.vsion of, liv the eiioimoiK grants of 
niotiopolies, 11 loO. Slate of, dui mg the reign 
of fpieeii Kliy,.tbelli, JIV, Kstalilishmrnt ol^tlie 

^ East India eompiiny, i//. Traile w llli Ahisccjvy 
opened, 113. Turkey company eieefed, ih. 
In the beginning of tlie leigii of Janies I. 
almost wliolly monopolised by exclusive eom- 
liimes, 1V7. Aileiay of .sliijiping oecasion<*d 
)\ tins evil, ih. Aiiioinit of tlie etistonis in 
this reign, 137. Slulo of, dining this reign, 181. 
Exports and imports, 18.3. Slate ol', duiiiig (be 
reign of Cbailes 1. and ibe sueeeedmg coiiiiiioii- 
weallli, 4U7. Great increase of, after the resto- 
ration, 603. 

Comjnia^im, ecclesiastical or higli. See Z/igfi corn- 
inis^on court. 

Com/adfee of safely,' formed by the ofl'icers after 
the cxjnilsion ()f‘ the' long oi" ninip p.irliameiit, 
ii. 41.3. Negotiates with general Monk, 418. 

Cotwiiotliiir.^^ pnees of, in the reign of Kicliard I. 
h 177. Kemarlvs on the price of, in the- leigu 
of Edward 111. 3.36, ante 1V9. 

Cotntnon pmi/rr book, composed by a cominitlcc 
of bl.slio]is and divines, i. 6vl7.’ *lii what le- 
specls it differed from the old mass-book, ih. 

^ Is revised, 617. Is utdliorized by the purlia* 

' ment, 619. See Eitiirgi/ and liifoi'vwiiim. 

('ommom^ the first ciforls towards sending repre* 
Nentalives of, to parliament, i. 2 ‘J 8 . Begin to 
assemble separate from the peers, 229. Tic- 
•nunistrate against the delays of the council 
of barons, ih. Appeal to prince Edward, 230. 
’I be house of, regularly formed by the carl of 
Eelce.ster, w-illi the admission of members from 


boroughs, 237. Farther regulations with respect 
to the renreseiilatives ol counties, 2 . 39 . The 
real e|>ocli of the house of, ih. The (dcctioiL 
of representatives considered as aliarddiip both 
hv them and their const it uent.s, 260. 'J’lie gru- 
tfual increase of ilieii infliienee on goveniineut, 
ih. Bt fuse grain iiig supplies for the exjieditlon 
of Ed'j^ard III. against Fiance, 3(H. The con- 
sequence they ai rive to in his leigii, 33.3. Law- 
yers frcqueo’lly excliidi'd the lioiise at this 
iiiiie, ih. Choose a speaker for the first lime, 
.339- Petition the lords to appoint a council, &c. 
dining the miiiorilj^ of Hicliard T I . ib. Petition 
Itiehurd IT. agaiiTst the confederacies of flic 
harons, 713, i}oU' i r. Impeach Midiuel dc la 
Pole*, ctirl oi SiitVolk, 31.3. 3’lielr proceedings 
against Kichard's ministry, 3l:>. 'fheir eom- 
]>liance to the kitig on ihV crushing ol j^rkm- 
cestei’s lactionf .>18. 7^4, note ii. Impeach 
Fit/.- Albm, archbishop of Canleibiiry, ih. Pe- 
tition loi an t to check the clergy'm eliiding 
the mortiuain act, 3r>7. 'riieir iiiijiortaiicc f;!:^lly 
I- ’^ease#, 31).!. Insiil on an answer to^ 
pctitiotj before fhey make an^ grants, ih. 
Ollier ads ol resolution by ilieiii, i7».* Oppose 
Jleniy IV. in his attempt* to exclude females 
liom succession to the ciown, .366. Advise the 

^ king to seize the temporalities of tfie church, i 6 . 

* Si heme loriued by tlicm lor lyi estimate of tlic^ 
erele’*;astieal revimues, ih. Apply for a mitma- 
lioii of tlie Statutes against Lollards, 367. Lii- 
peaelimeiil of ibe*dnke of Suffolk, 49.3. A 
second, dOt. 'remjiei of the house v?liic^ met 
oil Ibe assertion ol the duke of York’s preten- 
sioii*., 407. Addiess the king to remove cer- 
tdin peers fiom Ins presence, ih. Tbcir spirit 
of ojiposiiion to the eacioachments of the 
church of Rome, dur'iig the reign of Henry VI. 
414. Pel It iomf()l*t he execution of thediikco.' 
Clarence, brother ti; Edward IV\ 43Q^ Their 
grants to Henry VI If. at the instu^ire of car- 
dinal VVolsev, and their .sieaker ^ir Thomas 
More, .311. ‘The arbitiary fneech of Jlenry to 
Edward Montague, a member, 721, n<j 4 e *vu 
3’lu)iii«is (’romw’cll, a meinht'i, warmly ^elcnds 
lis patron, cardinal Wolsi^, again* tlie clurgc 
of the peers, .‘i27. l\«ss scveritf bil«»to restrain 
tjfc impositions of the clergy, ib. Extraordi- 
Tiar^f speech of a inenihcr on the subject of re-, 
ligion, ih. Complaint to the kmg of the reflec- 
tions east on them by Fisher, bishop ot Hoches- 
fer, .V 28 . Grant the kin^^ u disciiurge. of his 
debts ih. Petition for indemnity Irom the 
staiute of provisors, .'>.32. Prefer a complaint 
to the king against the oppressions of ecclesias- 
lical courts, ib. dejeet a bill framed* by the 
king, respceling Ins right of wardships, N:c. ib. 

> Comply with an act relating to the possession 
of hiuils, flamed by the king, .M7. The poss 
ilaltery of the speaker to the king, 5.51. Grant 
Henry supplies, but very reliiclaiitly^ 567. 
Pass the bill for Cromwell^ death unwillingly* 
ib. Petition the king to lay the case of his 
marriage with Aime of Clcvcs before the con- 
vocation, 568. Pass a bill of ^la'mder against 
the duke of Norfolk in obedience to the king's 
message, 587. Cruel tre'atmciit of Strode, 
iiicmbcr, in Cornwall, for bringing in a bill con-' 
ccriiing tin, 589. Lord Seymour attitlflR 60?.' 
Alter a bill against treason, pas.scd by the lords, 
niid puss another, 619. Reject a poor bill 
framed by the lords, and pass anoilier, 620. 
Refuse to* pass the attainder of Tonstul, bishop 
of Durham, or to ratify the attainder of Somer- 
set, ib. A new election of, under Northumber- 
land's influence, ib. Grant subsidies to th« 
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king, 6S1. Keinonstrate ngaiiist Mar3' marrying 
Philip of Spain, and arc* clissoivrd for it, 6.‘?0. 
A new eleciion under Mar\ and Gardiner’s in- 
fluence, 6.S5. Sunie nienihers piniislied fur 
recession, 6^36. Tlieir reason for refusing a 
subsidy to the queen, 6-1:?. Grants made by a 
new house to the queen, 6.'>0. Opjiose the act 
confirming the queen’s sale*, «jr cram cff crown 
Imids, ib. Copley, a membor, imprisoned for 
speaking irreverently of the queen, ib. Vote 
« subsidy and other 'grants to queen Elisiabc'th, 
657. Address her to make choice of a hus- 
band, 658. Repeat this address, 679. Are 
stopped by Eli/alielh in their debates con- 
cerning the selllrinenl of tlie suecession, 688. 
Elizaiielh revokes her proliihilion, 689. Her, 
speech nt dissolving them, ih. Strickland in- 
troduces a bill for Jhe aiqeiidiueiit of the 
Liturg3^ ii. 9. Speeni of Pistor on kneeling, 
and making the .sign of the cross, ib.* Stnek- 
Jand prohibited by the queen f.*om attending 
th^^^ftnise, ih. YeNcrton’s free speech on the 
occasion, ifta- Farlhef ilehates on natter, 
10. Strickland resloied to the house/ ih. Are 
clieeked h^^ the*, lords in dehat mg oi luatler.s of 
religious feforiiiation, ih. Speeehc’s on th? 
queen's prerogative, occasioned by Reli’s mo- 
tion againtitl an exclusive patent granted to u 
trading company’ at Bristol, ib. Bell se\erely 
reprimandecl by the council for his temerity, li. 
Are reproved by the lorcl kee|)cr at lh(**close 
of the session for their freedom, ib. A bribe 

f ivai m a mayor for an election, with the pro- 
able reason lor it, 12. note 79. Address the 
queen for the duke of Noriolk's execution, 18. 

. Atmly to the queen fur the tiial and execution 
or Mary queen of Scots, ih. Pass two hills for 
regulating eccIesiuslicuP'cereniiinics, but are 
checked by the queen, 46. .^jiei'eh of JVter 
Wentxi^yjlJ^’ in favour of liberty, 66.- Behaviour 
of the liuqse on this occasion/ 68. Oppose tui- 
croachmciits of 1I14* upper house, 69. ApiKiint 
It gencrr.l fast, at the motion of Paul Wcnl- 
wortjif 78. Are reprimanded by the queen for 
ib. i' A\}f<\y to the bishops lor farther refor- 
mation, too. Qompiain of the court of ecclesi- 
astical combiis'sion, ih. Are prohiljited by the 
queen from intermeddling with ecclesiastical 
aflairs, 175. Are checked in their endcafours 
to regulate purveyance, 176. The queen’s 
haughty reply to the requests of .Sir Ldward 
Coke, speaker, 192. Peter VVcntwoilh resumes 
tlie subject of the succession, 19.'1. He and 
several others sent to prison, ih. Trratmcrft of 
Morrice for opposing ahus|p» of ecciesiastiral 
ower, 194, Yelverton a lawyer chosen speaker, 
11. Grant supplies to the queen, 212. Dis- 
pute about forms with the Ion' " Extraor- 
dinary assertions of the regal pr( n»gntive 4^1 
the debates concerning monopolies, 260. The 
abject acknowledgiiieiils of the house on the 
queen's promise to cancel the most opj)icssi\c 
of the patents, 261. Grunt the queen an ex- 
traordinary supply, 262. Review of the prac- 
tice of the chancellors, in is.«iiing new writs to 
Biipply the places of niciiibcrs, whoiii they 
Judge'd iiicapuhle of attending, 320. Votes of 
on tins occasion, 321. Enquiry into 
the quesiioii, whether an outlaw can be cnoscii 
member, ih. Restore sir Francis Goodwin to 
his seat, which had been vacated by the cliati- 
cellor on account of his outlawry, .3'2'2. Refuse 
a conference* with tlic lords on ibis alfair, ib. 
Are commanded by the king to confer wiih the 
judges, ib. Spirited debates on this subjlrt, 
A comniittep of, enquire into the monopo- 


lies of trade, 326. Attempt to free the iidtiun 
from the Imrden of waidsliips and feudal te- 
nures, 327 ; and from purveyance, ib. Are iin. 
willing to grant any supplies to the king, 329. 
Reject a hill Irom the lords, for entailing the 
crown lands on the king and his successor^, ib. 
Grant supplies 3^11. Are averse to the union 
between England and Scotland, 342. Frame a 
lelition for rigour toward popish recusanl-, and 
enily toward seriipiilous pioleslant clergymen, 
but are checked by the king, 134. Order ihoir 
jtJurnaV- to he regularly kepi, ih. Refuse to 
•supply the king’s necessities, l35. Their views 
exiend to establish the coiislitiition on freer 
principles lhai. lormei ly, 137. Ailempt to cheek 
the regal prerogative in ecele'-iastic.d atfairs, ib. 
Remonstrate against the lugh comiuission court, 
ib. Arc alarmed at reports ol the king’s' in- 
fluencing elections, 141.. Depute the kl ig’s 
power ol levying money by his pierogatu l ib. 
Are dissolved 111 anger, aiid some of the nlcin- 

* hers impiisoned, 1*1.5. Grant siip|)lie.s to assist 
the Elector Palatine, I.5(). M.'ke a leprcseiit- 
ntion of grievances to the king, 1.57. Impeach 
the loid ch.incellor Bacon, ih. Remoiisiiale* 

* to the king in favour of the Elector PalMline, 
and against the Spanish match, 158. Are rc- 
pioved hy the king. ih. Remonstrate aLram, 
IV.). 'i'ln' king’s speech to their committee, ih. 
Piotcst against the king’s denial of iheir piivi- 
loges, th. Tins protestation tore out of their 
journal hy the king, ih. Are dissoKcd, and the 
lelnietory members ininisbcd, ih. The argu- 
ments ufgeil by bolii pailies eonceiniug ibe 
disputes helweeu the king and them, 160. Vote 
.supplies for a Spanish wai, 169. Impeach the 
car! of Middlesex, ih. Enquiry into the cause 
of the small supply granted l>v I hem in the 
first parliament ol Chai les I. IHik’ 'J’heir leaders 
and their views, 190. Continue ohstmatc in 
denying farther supplies, notwithstanding tlie 
king’s remunstrunees, 191. Arc disttisied at 
the assistance sent against Rochelle, 192. Cum- 
piaiii of the growth of popery, ih. A supply 
verted, hut its passing into a l.iw postpiMied, 19.1 
Im|)each the duke of BiKkiiigham, 194. I'hc 
two members who managed this im])(;.ichment 
imprisoned by^ the kmc, 195. Remonstrate 
against conferring trusts on catholics, ib. Are 
di.ssoUcd, but piiolish a remonsti’tim c previous 
to their dissolution, 196. A ehar.icl< r of this 
liuiise in the ihiid pai liameiii, 202. Sir Francis 
Seymour’s speech, 203. Sir Roherl Philip’s 
speech, ib. Sir I’houias VVenlwoith’H speech, 
204. Fi\e .subsidies \ote<I, th. The famous 

I ietilion of light taken under consideration, ib 
:'’ar!lier expostulations hy the king, 206?'cThe 
petition of right pa*<siJ by, them, 207. Iiii- 
j>each Manvvayring, for asserting in a sermon 
ilic real prerogative of levying taxes inde- 
pendent of paillament, ih. Attack ilic com- 
mission for levying money, 208. Present a 
remonstrance against the duke of Biickmg- 
Iiaiu’s conduct, ib. Insist on the king’s dis- 
cuiuimiing <he levying the diilu's ol tonnage 
and poundage, 212. Attack Anniniani.sm, 213. 
An allusion made use of hy Rmi'.e, a member 
ih. First appearance of Oliver Oomwcl, ib,’ 
(3all officers to account for levy ing tonnage and 
|)oiindage, 214. Sir .lohn Elliot reads 'a re- 
monstrance against these duties, ih. The .speaker 
forcibly held in the chair till a remonstrance is 
framed and passed, ib. Are dissolved, ib. 
BTemhers ptinishr<h ib. The complexion and 
reasoning €>f the house in the lourih par- 
liament, now Bumiooiied after eleven yean 
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interval, 239. Ihc substance of Pyin’s sjK‘eeb, 
ift. Euler into llie consideiation of Kticvanccs, 
ib. Resent the inter] >osii ion of the lords, ‘2*K). 
Stiiinnfiry of the ar^fninenls iirjjed by the 
court and popular paities, ih. Are abruptly 
di*>soived, V41. Stratford Impoaclied by, in 
the long |Kiiliameut, *246. liu{)eacii areli- 
bisliop Laud, *2'^7. Impeach the lord keeper 
Fiiieh, 218. Vote several proceedings of 
lieutenants and defuitydieutcnanis of coun- 
ties illegal, and llie patties evercising llieiu 
delinquents, lor assessing ship-money, ih. 
Sherdis \oied delmqm'nis for assessn^ J»h^fi- 
luoney, ih. 'I’lie olhceisnho le\ied tonnage 
and poundage lined, ib. The star-chamber and 
Inuli ronnnission courts condemned, ib. Accuse 
the j»idges lor their determination on Haitip' 
den's tinil, ih. Expel nioimpulists and pro- 
mc*lois, 249. Remarks on tlunr proceeilings, ih. 
Releise the sentences of the star-chauiher on 
rili^ne and others, 2.')0. The ra])id ]nogiess 
ol *heir legiilatKMis, 2.>1. Agree to pay the 
Scots army, ib. Rcgiii to attack cpIscojMl aii-*| 
thoiity, 2.V2. ILum'is the cici g^ , ‘J/vk Vote a 
lemoxal of all ealliolics fioiii the army, ib. 
Alake iiuiited grants ol tonnage and pouiidage, 
254. Flame a hill lor tiieniiial pai fiauu ills, 
wliuli IS passed, 2.V>. P.iss a hill ot aitaindei 
againsi Siiallbnl, 260. Form a niotesiation, 
and Older it to he signed liy the wluile nation, 
2ol. Ar( ortciided .it tiu’ king's iiitei position 
for .Siralloid, ih. DishamJ tiu' Euglisli and 
Scots ai lines on the king’s loiiiney toSiotland, 
aftH. Insist on the leflnclloi. ol tlie lush army 
raised by Sti.itloid to lediice tlie Scots, 2(»A. 
Oppose tlu'ir laang lined by the Spumaids, ih. 
Then /e.d loi the pieslivteiiafi iliscipline, 2?V. 
Credit till' repoit oj tiu lush niassucre heiiig 
ordeied liy the King, 27.k An a<-<‘mnit ol liie 
faiiiotis remoiisir.ince liamed l)> llieiii, ib. JViss 
tile reiiioii'iti.in<‘e, and pnblisii it viithout 
seiidint: it up t»> tin lords, 274. lleasoinng ol 
the p.nti' s <(.i hoili sub '> '^itli legaul to it, d#. 
PieseiU tin i« Mit.nv.ii-aiieo to tlx* king on liis 
retuiii, 27o. ]ki->s the lull for pre.ssmg soldiers 
foi Ik laiul, 277. flic interpositian ol j>eei>*iii 
cleclionsdtclined to he a breach ol pii\ ilege,/7^. 
Their piOi'eedmgs against the bishops, ih. i)e- 
clare to llie loidsan intentani ol rcjcf ting th<*ii 
autlionty, il opposed liy them, 278. Excite 
apnreheiisioiis in the peojile, ih. Jiupeach the 
bishops v\ho sign a proKstalion, 279. Fivi 
nicuibcrs iiiipeaclied tty the king, 280. Tiu 
impeached iiicmhers air dciiniulcd, ih. An 
demanded In the king in pm son, ih. Ad journ 
the house on this occasion, v81. Order a ctmi- 
miltoe tit sit in Meichanl-Tavlor’s Hall, ib. 
The ^Jtcused mmnhers lake ibeir seals, ih. 
IMessages between them and the king, 282. En- 
coiiiage petitions iVoip tlie common pt.Ai|>le, ib. 
Ini pencil the attorney general, and ]>ro.secule 
llieir ])liin of the inilit'ui, 283. Foim a magazine 
»tlLill,and appoint sir.lolin Tlotluiiii goxernor, 
jh. Ap|)onit governors of Port.siiioidli and tin 
Tower, 28*1-. Warn tin* kingdom to prepare 
lor a deleiice against |>ai)ists andtill-alfected 
)»erson.s, ib. Appoint ali the lienlenaiits ol 
ronniies, and restore their jiouers, ih. Pres* 
Jlie kitig by message.s to pass the hill, ih. Hi: 
reply, lb. riieir vote on tins reply, 28;>. Cairv 
tlie iiitliiia bill into execution w 111*10111 llie kingV 
connirrence, ih. Vole all to be tiuilors win 
assist the king, 287. liaise an army, and ap 
point the earl ol £sse.\ general, ib. For thosi 
transactions wherein both houses concur, sn 
Parliameni Curry an iiiipeachment of th« 


ueen up to the lords, 311. Pass llie sell* 
enying ordinance, 317. Choose Henry Pelham 
sjH .«kcr in the room of Lcntlial, on his going 
to Ibc arm>, .3*14. Tlicir violent accu^aiiou 
against the King, 348. I’ass a \ote lor biiiiging 
the king to a trial, 335. This vote being rclused 
by the lords, they pass an ordinance tor biing- 
ihg him to trial by llieir own authority , i/i. Vote 
the hois<* of lo'ids useless, and aiioli.a mo- 
iiarehy , .%(). Re-admit some of the sec'uded 
iiieiiilieis, 3ti4. Name a council to carry on tlie 
adiiiiiustralioii of government, ih. Enlarge the 
law.s of high treason, J67. DisHoiutioii of, by 
(Cornwell, 384. Retrospect of their proceed- 
ings, ib. (’haructer of Jiaiehone’s |iarliaiiient, 
388. In the ]uotettor’s pailiament, refuse to 
*a< knowledge the. Iiousf* ol lords sunaiiulied by 
]iuii, 404'. The n^w house ol, after the final 
di**.soiutioii of tlj^: long i^varliamrMt, meet %nd 
choose sir Hat bottle Giimstonc sjieaker, 423. 
Keceivi a letter Iroiii Charles If. and ajipoint 
a cominittoc tft answer it, ib. 'J’he king, pro- 
claimed, jff. \ Ole prcyiits to the king itiuMiis 
bioikei s^h. Pass a vtite agamft the indig- 
nities pun lised by tlie Hntrh towaid llie Eng- 
lish iiitde,447. lm{ieach the carl ot CItirendori, 
■#>7. Oblige the king to juiss tlie act against 
the importtitioii <d Irish cattle, 46w. Address 
.the king foi a ])ioclaiiiat ion against (.oiivenlicles, 
407. Olistruti the toleratmg^maxinis ol the 
couit, ih. Resent the lords taking cognizance 
ol Skinner’s rase, jJf. As aKo with their al- 
tering a money hilT, 472. Cov cnlry^iet, on 
w’liiit oecasum passed, ib. A^icancie'i sup|^ ed 
hv wilts Ironi the eh.nicellor, animllcd, 483. 
CJiiiiits to tin* king, ih. Flame aiul sn])poit a 
reiiionstiancc against the decla<atu>ii ol indul- 
gence, 484. Hemonslrance against the duke 
ot York's inti‘ii^le(jgm,mnagc, and llie stanciing 
aiJijy, 466. AJotions tarriid, on the expected 
proiugation, 187. JOiupiire into gru ftwm-es at 
till' next mi'C'liiig, ih. I’repare rt» impeach 
Ruekiiigham and Arlington, «f>. Tlicir discoii- 
tenied measures, 492. Quarrel with the lord.H 
on the case of Fag and Shirleys 493. Ki.-'liise 
the king a supoly to tree hi^ re*\ emiPfruiu ann- 
npations, ih. Cifaiit siqiplies fui^lhe^mivy, 4iiY. 
Tlieir leasotj^s lor jndtmg no confidence* in the 
king’s promises, 498. Are reprtived and ad- 
jotinfeci lor the address recommending an al- 
h.mee vvitli the Stales against France, 4iiy. Con- 
tinue distrusiiiil of the king’s intentions, .301. 
Make a passionate address to the king, !M. 
Xolv the dishandin^ of the army, 303. Iiii- 
peadJi the earl of Danhy, 318. "Contest the 
choice of a speak^' willi* the king, .'»22.» Tlic 
dispute cuiu[)romised, ih, Daiihv uttriinied, tb. 
Re.suiiie the search after the popish j>Iot, ib. 
'I'assthe hill of exclusion against llie duke ot 
Y*u k, 324. A hril hnmghl in to exclude ail 
ineiiibers possessing luerulive otiices, ,32.3. XoU 
the king’s guards, and standing army to b« 
illegal, ih. ILiheas corpus bill * ]mssed, ib, 
Hesiiiiie the impeachment of Danhy, ib. Dis- 
pute with the lords on the right of ibc hisluijis 
votes ill Danby's ease, 526. ^Vrsccide tin 
abhornrst {ind" pri4eet ibe petitioners, 334 
Revive alarms about ihe popish plot, ih. Tin 
exclusion-bill resumed, The iM||ppr?nti 

used for and against the exclusion-bill, i/T Pas: 
the cxclusior.-hill, 337. Present an address ti 
the king, cunceining abuses in government, ib 
Tlicir violent proceedings, 539. Iiiipeacli Fit* 
liarris in the parliament at Oxford, 542. Gram 
a revenue to James II. during lite, 567. Ad 
dr^shiin conceriiing his exercise of a dispensiii^ 
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power, .‘>72. In llic convention pHrlianient vole 
ilie tlinMu* to he vacanl, 5^)7. Tlieir coiilereiu'C 
with tlie Jord", 598. See Lordh and Parlia- 
ninit. 

Commonwulth vf yn.lu7it1, cumnieneemcnt of, 
ii. Slate alter the hatlle ol \V(M*ees|<*i,.*l78. 
Il*j fonfiised inana^enient of <*celesiaslieal af- 
fali.s, ih. iMainlnins a hninidiil)le power abroad, 
iI7^J. A<liniral Iliake disperses pniict^ l{iipt‘rt\ 
Heel, ih. Sirl)eo:u;e Asm ne redin es liie eolo 
nies, ih. Seothmd rediued l>v MfniL, 
Atieiiipls a roaliiioii wiili llielinited l'ro\ lin es 
'iiii. I)(‘tet mines on a war willi them, ih. Kn- 
ta^emeiit hetween lilake and "J'loinp, .‘?82. 
See Vltthi'y /Ii/.sf»e, ^tc. 'i’lieir ad^aoi ‘‘^e at 
sea ow iiii^ to the .sliin iiiones le\ied h\ Ch.iiles, 
.S8;k The long parJiamenf disx<jlvrfl’ h\ Ch»im- 
well, .‘J'Jt. Is leimiii.iiedt hs (hoinwe*il heiny; 
H'.o.sen pioleetor, 3y'>. Is rs 4 't<>ri‘<l h\ ilic ress^- 
jintion ol Kii'hard Cromwell, and le-assemliiinp 
the long ]varlianieiit, :)89. 'J’lie parltameiit ex- 
pelled, and a eomniiitee ot tv appoii'led, 
State of toicigij alf.nrs, th.'"^ Ois^oliiiion 
of the loift; parliaif.eul, 4v.M. Ch:i^‘les *^1 1 . re- 
stoieflf', 4‘^iJ. A leview of maniiei ■«, \c. at this 
421. 

Commuiiion-Sx rcicct a new one framed <»n the 5ho- 
lilioiv of |y.*i\ ale imisses, i. o().S. 

Comnwuitm-tuhU t lenioved lioin tlie wr.ili inti* li.e 
middle of tht^elmreh, h\ the lir.sl Enghsti rel»»r- 
mers, ii. 2. 

Contpttuits, exclusive, alni 04 .t all the fcneimi trade 
of and in the hands of, at the eoiunience- 
nfjnt of the reign ol James 1. ii. J27, 

Compi’i^m: besieged hy the duke of lluimind^, 
and Joan crAie taken ])riM)n<*r there, i. .>92. 

Comprehension of F.jnM'opists and P}cs(nilin:nis, a 
coiifereiiee held m t^ie Savoy tor eheiliiig, 
ii. 4ti7. The pojinlar iirgyme^* lor and against 
tills measure, 4d8. 

rrs among our Savon ancestors, what, 

i. 76. • 

Conan, did^e of Krittcuu, yields Nanlz to king 
Honrf II. of England, i. I,‘k3. Jletroths his 
dswrti^hter to Henrv’s lliiial son, Geoirre-^, ih. 

Conde, prifce of, dj*clares in favour of the pio- 
^•stanls^i liaiice, i. (>(>7. Is seized and < oii- 
demncri to death hy tiic infkn'iice of the 
Guises, ih. Saved by the death ol the fiiig, 
ih. Takes arms in lav our of the prot^^slants 
iig.iinM the royal parly, 677. Enters into a 
treat y with Elizahctli of England tor assistance, 
678. * Is l.iken jirisoiier hy the eatlioln*.s at the 
battle ol Dreux, ib. Obtains his liberty hy 
treaty, and is reinstated iii his oflie<*s, A.s- 

8ist»*Ht the siege of Havre de Grace, i7>. Is 
apprized of the league of llayonne against the 
prolestant.s, and (oiiis in a sclieiiie to prevent 
It, ii. ].S. Battle Of St. Dennis, iT;. Turnis the 
uiege ol (’hartres, and obligc.s the eouit t(j«an 
accommoriaiion, ib. Is killed at tlie battle of 
Janiac, l.T 

, the ‘young prince of, is, with Henry 

prince of IS iivane, place<l at the head of the 
pr 9 tcslaiit.s by (Joligni, after the defeat of 
Jarnue, and* deal h of his father, il. Ill, Is 
ubiige.d by Charles to renounee the prolestant 
faith as the price of hi.s life, during the imis- 
.sac^j^bf. Pans, 20. Puts liiiiiscif at the head 
of ine German nrolestant aiixiliarie.s 21. Is 

. defeated by the aiikc of Guise, 72. 

.. , prince of, liks obstinate battle with the 
prince of Orange at Seneffe, ii. 491 . Louis XIV, 
serves undtT Inin as a volunteer, 494. Succeeds 
Tureniie in Alsacfe, ib. Forces the Imperialists 
to repass the KItinc, ih. • 


Congregation of the I.ord, an nsMiciation of Ilchir- 
iiuTs 111 Scotland so .sty led, m coiint of the bond 
llu y entered into, i. btJO. Present a jietirion 
to ‘tlic <pu‘en legent against tin* scamliiloua 
lives of the clergy, 661. IVtilion the parltn- 
nieiit and eonvocaiiou, ib. ll.iisc men to oppose 
the regent, 6()2, ’I’lieir address, to hei, ami 
ri'iiumstraiice to .such of their parly a.s joined 
her, ib. J’lieir addre.ss to the i-stubhshed 
eliuich, 66.‘>. The legenl enters into an aiaom- 
iiioilntiou with them, ih. ('Ii<:rg<‘ the regent 
with iiifiingiiig the cMpilulatioii, ih. Sign a Hew 
*• coveftaiil, ih. Give llieinscKes iij> to Ihe gmd* 
iinco ol .lolm Kimx, ih. 'I'.ike IVilii and Ediii- 
imrgh, ih. Come to an agu'emenl with tlio 
regent, ih. Are joined hy tlie diikt*of Chan l- 
raiill, 0()1. De|)li\t‘ tlie 'pieeii dowager of the 
legeiicy, and otdtT ali Kieiieh tioops to dej>.irt 
tlu‘ ku’iL’dom, ih. Jlt'ijiiest a'-sistaiieu Irom 
(pieen Elizabeth, ih. (Joncindc a iieatl with 
Klizaheth, and leieive a lleel and loicll tioia 
her, (>6.>. 'J’leat^ id Edmlmrgh, th. Call a 
jKirliament. sojipiess the ealiiolir leliglon, ami 
esial>lish lh(‘ jocsln li*i mm dj.sn|>hMc, (>66. .Semi 
to the qui-en loi ‘a i utitn alion, w Imdi she 
luses, i/i. ('.M*r\ till'll plan into execution, aiui 
again ieijne*>l the as‘'|siance ol Jiingland, ih 
i'ohii.fUi^ht. See helaiid. 

Com/nt u.i.'i. 111 tlie feudal times, an eMiniiile of 

till u ine>‘its, 1. ‘Khk 

Ctni*(tU\ nuirqiiis ot IVlonIserral, coiidncfs flp- 
Geiman aimy to i\ilesline, on the death ol Im 
l.illc r the eniperor IVcIenc, i. 1<)8. (’)amis the 
kiiimlom ot .ler’isalem, in oj»j)osiin»ii to Giiv di 
Jai'-iiiian, 170. Is assassinated h\ order olthr 
the Oltl Sian ^d the Moniilain, 

Ci»«s/ n /dm.s* of the jnihin- hhesties. See 

■ — ol the jieaee, apjioinled in Scoliuii.l, 

il. .SO.*). 

Comtiihlv of T.nglaiid, reflections on the ;»rhitrai\ 
oilue, and court ol, i. 71.5, nefe mm. 'I'Im oIIk i- 
of, lorfeitcd hy the duke ot Ihii kiimh *m, an I 
never lev i \ efl,".504. 

CoHhUmve, eonncil o|,dcpo^es pojic John XXIil. 
and I'lef Is Martin V. i. ,>ff0. Li.nis Jo!m 
And Jerome of Pragm-, ih. 

Cibi-sl/o/lm, aunt to W'lljiam 11. king of Xaph^l 
and .Sicily, is lell hy him siiec < ^-sor to hi-, tin 
iiiinioii-., 1. {(>8. Is ^iiMiiied to tiic eni|M'i(*i 
HciiiyVI. ih. Is ihsj'O'.sc'seil hy her nalni.ii 

brothci 'ruiiefed, ?//. 

, mother ol Axthnr duke ol Hiittaiiv, 

is hated hv Jfc^Ieanor, qnoc n-dowagei of Enc 
ianii, i. 17‘J. Why imlnceil to siirremler hei 
son to Ins uncle John, knigol Kimhimi, 180. 
ConUantinv, kin^ oi Scollaiid, deli'.ited hy Alhel 
.Stan king of Engl.iml, 1 Contedejates wiiii 

tlie Danish pirsiles and ^Velsll prinee'^,*lujt i* 
woisted n\ Ath(‘*slan, th. 

Con.slaati'nnplc t.ikeii hy the Tniks, and Ihe con- 
sequences of that I'veiil, i. 481. 

Constitution of h.nglnnd, h historiial view of, to 
llic timcorHeiirv VIT. 1. 4 1.‘>. 'I’lie dideteiii 
periods ot, |toiiiU’d out, ii. 105, note 1. iiidi- 
calioii.s of u. spirit m tlie house of commons to 
alter It on pinicijiles oi ficedom, 137. Nevii 
tlioroimlily understood until fixed on jirincijdes 
of liberty* hy parliaiiient, ih. The aignnient" 
urged on heilh .sides in the dis|>ntes between 
James 1. and tin* jiarliament, 1<>(I. 
Conventicles, act of j>..rliameiil agaiu.st, jiassed, 
ii. 468. A severe law against, in Sf olbiiid, /)0.). 
Are rigorously dispersed and sti|>|>resscd, 528. 
Are strictly .siq)|)res.se<l in England, .5,50. Art- 
allowed by the declaration of indulgence, 577. 
Convention of States, called in Scotland, wilbonl 
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the kiiig^sHutltority.ii. Knforce the* SukMiiii 
aud (Joveiiant, ih. 

Conventu)ii parliaiiinil. S«*t‘ Parliament, 

Ctm vocation, Iht; firsl assciubliwii oi dt piilitrs of iho 
iiilfiua' rltT^^Vi J>y Ivlward 1. i. ‘A>l. Semple 
lo as-cml)Ii‘ oil the kiiin’h will, ih. 'J’lic ohjee- 
lion Ijow .'KTomiiiodiited, iiiul tJie reason why 
llie ch'i^y loiMiied two houses of, ih. Ki'fiiscs 
the demands of Edward toward a Kreneh war, 
yo.i. 'flu coiiseiinences of this refusal, //>. Siiiii- 
jnoned h\ Henry \ 111. and iiiliniid.ited h^ 
eardmal \Voisey, int(i llie i^i.nil ol a inoii'l\ cii 
ecrlcsi.istieal levennes, oil. llemy’s nArilauv 
with C.itlif Tine of ^ir.ijjon ilirhireil to he in- 
^•ilid h>,o.'V.> Coni|>oini(ls with the hini' loi 
a jJioseentUMi ennird on aijamsl the cleiiiy, on 
tlu' Matnli' ot inovisois, 1. Ai know ledires 
the, kind’s ley, with re^i’rvahon, ih 

'rii»4l).iii.i! authi iit\ leiioinieed hy, .Yr). J)e~ 
hitltfi on the evpedieiuy o( a Irfiiisl.tlloti of the 
sn i^flni's, MJi. 'The hisliops for aiul aifaiiist 
reioimilii iiimkm.iI' d, .>,VJ. Aiticlesoi i.olli 
li.MM'-d h^,;))t. j he niilnenee of piolestant 
|)i iiif i|»k’s in theii ar'ieles esliniati d, ih. (ir.inK 
snujihes to Tleni Vi Annuls Henry’s iiinr- 

riaiie with Anne ol Cleves, (ir.ints sup- 

jihes foi .! I'reiK h wai, .S7H. Votes H<‘nr\ a sol, 
si<l\ of siv slidlines in the p«MiMd, .Mi > Meets, 
when the first pariiaiiKMit ot EdwaidVl. was 
Miiiimoneii h\ the duke ol Nnneiset. (>(Vi 
JMi'eis in queen Mary's leifrii, and disputes on 
transiihslantuilion, o.it). 'I’lie didiate adjourned 
to Oxford, ih, \ otes a sulisidy to (juee'n Elua- 
hclli, 

Canwdif, lord, is .ippointed e.<*neral of the horse, 
in the iiimv sent a|j;amst tlie .'»<ols, n. Is 

routed at Sew hum, ih. 

Coju )}hnn;t>n i> hesieeed h\ (’holes X of Sweden, 
I'Ut reheu'd ll^ an K'neli.sh and J)uteh tleet, 
n. dl.>. 

('opli ij, a niemlier )f the house of eotuniuns, ini- 
piisoiieil |(’r siieiikint!; irieverentl_> of queen 
lM«ir\, I. d')i). 

Copptc cum, hen fir,t introduced, li. tH3. 

Com, lenuirks on me statute prices of, durinpyic 

^ K'inn (*f }|t nrs HI. i. *M1. 'The exjiortatiqn 
fil, alhiwed in the lei^n of Henry VI. '114. 
Olhei re^uhitioiis of tin' traile iu,ih. Prices 
ol, diniu<: ti»e reijjii ot.himes 1. ii. lliO. Public 
inui»a/m<’s of, established, ih. 

Ceivosi), sheriti of London, U convicted on false 
evuleiue, and executed, li. /)7L 

Corini'fil, an nisurreetioii me.e .ip.iiiist Henry Vii. 
ni account of levs ini:); a subsicly, i, 470. Headed 
by the lord Aud ley, ih. J'he rebels defeated 
at Black heath, 471'. 

• — ; ^•Uieiiaisl, earl of, son of kill" John, 

his (fisputes with liis brother lleiirx 111. and 
^Vclleran de J’les, wnceriiinc the restitution of 

rnanor in liis earldom, i. ‘J19. UeAises tfie 
kinirdon, of Sicily, ollered to him by pope fii- 
iioceiit JV. * Is elected kin" of the Uo- 
mans, Sjiends all Ins treasurt's iiuGer- 

nianv, •/>, J., obliged to swear obedience lo the 
j>ro\isi<ins ofOvtord, beloie the barons allow 
Jiiin to return to Falkland, 11 il .son Henry 

tile confederacy of batons uu;ainsl tliV 
, Is laki'ii nrisonerl^* tlie baroii.s at 

>allle of Lewes, (5)5. 'poTovers his liberty 
hv the hattic of F.vesham, His son Henry 
d Aliuainc assas.siiialed by his cousiii.s, I;i40. 

• iJitis, ih, 

Corjwratioiis, when first erct ’^ in France, and 
with what view, i. 20.5. Arc* a great check 
upon industry, 480. The regulation of, graiite*! 
In the king by parliament, ii. 4s39. Most of 


them surrender their charters to Charles 11. 
.551. Coiuhrionson which tl;cv vverere*i,)ied,i/>. 

Corrni, Dr. pleaches before lleniy \TII. and 
justifies Ills conduct against llie reproaciics ot 
inai l’<-y to, 1 . .'542. 

Coapatriclxi made eai I of Norllnimberland by king 
\\'ilham tlu* roiuiiieroi, i. 86. Why, 70, iioie b. 
Created eail of Dunbar, by Malcolm king of 
.Seoihuiif, 90. 

Cottricauj. S*'e Brnhan^'OJis. 

CoUinlo)!, .Sir Fiancis, ojiposes prince Cliarles’s 
jouiJiey lo Spam, ii. 16.5. Is abused lor it by 
Ihu'kmgliam, ih. 

Coirnant, oik* iiamed and subscribed in .Scotland, 
ag.imsi recciv iii" the e.moiis and liturgy, ii. 2.T). 
Is enloKcd by the geiicial assembly imd' r 
■|>am ol excomimmicalion, 23.5. Sec /a'ague. 

Corcntrif, sir.folm, is usidulted and maimed, lor a 
satiiical lelleclmipon (.’lif#les 11. n.472. Wltleli 


occasion^ the t.mious act again.sl maiming, 
know n under |iis name, ih. 

Coiiidah, bi^inp ol Exeter, is imprisoned qn the 
aecession ^ qiu eo Mam, i. 627. ‘ 

Count' If of $if Sorlli, aboli'tlied hy tTie long par- 
liameiii, ii. 261. • 

T-~oJ officer:,, summoned by Oliver Croni- 

wcl, lesolve-, on bringing Charles I. to trial, 
n. .'*17. DeinaiKK a dissolution of^llu* ])arlia- 
fiieiit, and seizes the king, ixV). The pa'‘liament 
pinged by, :».Vk Pl.nis a repl^blicaii form of 
g(/verniiuuil, ih. 'rums the membeis out of the 
boioe by violence, ;iU. (Jlioosos Oliver Crom- 
wi'l jnoteetor, .‘>80. One is suiimic%LMi by 
liichard (aomvve!, 412. Dejioses the protestor, 
ih. llestores the long jiiirluimtMit, 41.3. 

of xiiiif, nomill. iti*(l hy parliament to 

esiny o*ii llie adiniii.sinilioii of ’governnuMil after 
the exeeiUion ot lie; giving, n. 3(> t. zVppoints 
(’roiiiwel lord 1iij'ut#'iumt of Iri'land, 366. One 
a|>|K)mie i on the dissoiutioii of t' ' iig parliu- 
liient, 421. 


— ii/' D’afes, ahobslied bx the loftg parlia* 

luent, n. 2(»4. ^ 

eeclesiasfical. See Spunds. • 

Coinitii'i, the first division of England into^I. .31. 
The fust attempts at ajipunnting n^mhers fr^r, 
to paili.mieiit, 228. Sec (’(»;»/n»>H.<...»Palaiiiie, 
the jurisdiiPlioii of, annexed to the erovvii. 

Count If courts, firsl ;q intmeut of, i. .32. Aiv 
peeuhar lo Eiigl.ind, and the nature oflliei 
explaiiieif, 207, vote 50. 

Coinfeu hiil, the ob-iervance of, in England, no 
iii n^ of slavery, i. 707, vote 1. 

Court and count r\i, when those parties first began 
in p.nliament, ii. note it. 

Courts hurou, the aiieieiil foiin and nature of, 
. i. 20.k 

Coints, civil and e'eelesiaslieal, law enacted for 
'ir re-mnon, on the aeecssion of Henry I. 
i. 120. llemained without elfecl, from the 
op|)osilion of archli^hop Anselm, ih. 

Court ofht^h commmiou. See 1 1 ia^h* commission. 

Court lie If, sm\ of the marquis of Exeter, is rele.istui 
from the 'Power, aud made earl »)f Devoiislnre 
by queen JMary, i. 626. See JJlivonshire. 

Coutras, battle of, between Henry TIT. of France, 
and llenry kins;,jOf Navarro, ii. 72. 

Cou'Icu, bi.s' character as a poet, ii Hii 

death, ih, 

Cozvus, dean of Peterborough, his supersiiilou* 
zeal for ecclesiastical cciemonies, and haughty 
n.s.sertion of church authority, ii. 2,5.3. 

Cmi", a protestant minister of Fidiiilmrgh, is or 
deied lo publi.sh the banns between (piocii 
Mary and Bothwei, which he refuses, i. 692. 
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Remonstrates against this inarringe before the 
coiiiicil. and Iroui the pulpit, i. G9i. 

Craigs AHiM)ii, a Scots courtezan, a liot at her 
house, lakeii counizauce ol by th*' church, i. (370. 

Cranmert Dr. his first iutUKiiii Uon to Henry Vlll. 
i 5^29. Is engaged l)V llenrv to wiile iii favour 
of his divorce, ih, Js nuule .!rchbi.sho[) oi Can- 
terburvi .V33. I’lie number of bulls necessary 
for ins iust.diaiion, remaiked, f^>ni bishi>*p 
Burnet, nou’ xx. Is appointed to exauune 
the \ali(iity oi the king'- marriage, De- 

clares Catherine conluniaeioiis lor iion-appear- 
ance, and pionounces the niarriagc invalid, ih. 
Favours the piote-tant tenet-, 6*10. Interc»*des 
willi Henry in h(*lialf ot' queen Ainie Hulleii, 
5i0. Is eoiisiraiin d to anniii the marriage, .'ot. 
Encourages fa I ther rebirmaiious in religion,. 
Opposes ibr law ot the In x Ann les, ntxJ. Dis- 
rnsses lii^, uife in <#»edicnei“ to tbeiii, ih. Com- 
niunicates to Henry an actonnt ot tpmen (..itlie- 
rine Ho\iaid’s lew'dnes-, .)/'!. Lo.-es a poMcrtiil 
friend by ilu* deaili ol the duke o| Siiluilk, .>tH 
prou'eied by tiieJving ag.nn-t^‘he ealliolie 
ctmrtiers,Vn Atlef.'Js Hciiiy ni Ilk dying mo- 
liientr., Is named one of the regeney tiiir- 

iugthe minority ot Kdw.iid \'T. .59-1. llis iiu^or- 
tinnly with llie young king, to sign the warrant 
lor the c»i‘eiition oi Joan 1 joelici, tiOll. Adlieifs 
to Somer-ei the protector in ins di-iress, 6t‘4. 
()pposeH ibe^atlanider ot Tonstal, bi-liop ol 
Dill ham, (lAk Is induced to .sign the patent 
for the .siu cession ol laciy .lane u lay, (323. Is 
impri 'ined and consicled ot trt asoii, ovMiig to 
lA mdi-ereel zeal against inassi'n, (5^7. Is sent 
under a guaid to Oxlord to debaie on tiatisub- 
stanlialioii, dK). Is cited to Home for iierosv, 

. 646. Is condemned as conlnmaeioiis, thougii 

ill custody, ih. Is deg^a<Ie<l, ih. SubM*rii»cs l<» 
the pope’*.s siiiireiiiacy , aiH t/?c real piesoiiee, 

ih. Conti culiits this Mib-criplioii by public de- 
cbtr U hwii* ’ ., ih. Is burnt, and bis tortitude at llie 
stake, il* A (liaracKT of bim, ih. 

Creciy, battle ot, between Dd\^aid HI. of England, 
and Kbilip de Valois oi Fiance, i. . '313. Xlie 

gr«>at slaiigliter ol llie Fieiu li ai, 3J,>. 

CrvdiCt iiaf.'rmal, Icyv slate ol, picvious to the 
Veigii o(^EIiz,dK;iii, il. 119. 

Crema, cardinal de, di-giai etui aiieedoTe of, i.J19. 

Crequif niar-h.il, is deleated by the Impmidtsls 
in an endeiuour to lelitne 'I'reve.s, n. 494. 

Crcsxhtgham, ircasincr ol Scotland, is joined in 
the adininistrutum wilb Oimesby , on earl War- 
reiiiie leaxiiig bis go\erniiieiil ibeie, i. 9()7. 
Exasperates the Scots by Ins oppie-siop, ih. 
IJigesWarieiine logixe liaitie to VV.ill.u e, 968. 
Is slain in the action wit^ Walhu'e, ih. His 
body ciuitcMiipluously ticated by tlie Siols, ih. 

Creralitt in IJiiignndy*, besieged ‘by llie Fiencli 
and Scots, but laised by the Engrisli, .‘384. 

Criminal law, among the Anglo-Saxons, a vKiw 
of, I. 73. 

Criminals, a ef>mparison of the yearly execution 
ot, in Eng'iai.d, at dlll'eieiil "periods, i. 591. 

ii. 110. 

Crnni]vell, Thonia.s defends bis patron cardinal 
WoLscy, agaifisi a.cliargc? of the perr.s, in llie 
house ol ciMiinions, i. 597. Is imnle secretary 

, of state, .VIO. 'J’lie king’s supremacy over llie 

. chuiUllll^eJegoiteit to him, under the title and 
offici^rvicar-ceiK'ral, 546. Appoints coiiiiiii.H- 
.sioiiers to visit tie monasteries, ih. Gieaf 
abuses charged upon ibeiii, 547. Presides in 
the coiivocahon as vicar-general, .TO. Articles 
of faith fraiii'ed by this meeting of convocation, 
553. TJie clergy incen.sed against him lor Ins 
Tegulation.s It) religious matters, .554. I'lo- 


iiouiiced sentence against Lambert, b&i. His 
account of Henry’.-* disputation with Lambert 
794. note c. Is 'made a peer, and uppointeii 
one ol the commiticc ol lords, to fiaine articles 
lor abolislniig di\ er-sities ol opinion iii religion, 
5(vl. A-slsts llie king in lii> arbilrarv prosecu- 
tions, 5^i4. Obtains piecefieney oi the oilier 
olheer.s of stall*, IMitigalcs the prosecutioiii 
on the law of tlie Six Ailicles, ih. Pioniutes 
Henry’s luariiage with Anne of Cleie.-, ih. 
Heiiiy harbours a seciei di.-pleasuie ag,^m r 
^ liiiii^un that Hccoimt, Is made earl ot 

* Essex, and knight ol the gaiter, 567. 'J’lu: ' 
causes winch proriiiefi Ins (all, ih. Is eoiu- 
mitled to the 'lowei, .5i)7. IF- :ucusution and 
eoiidemiiiilion, ih. Hi- moving leiic-r to tin.' 
king, 5ti8. His exeen'ion mid t h.nacter, tb. 
('romuel, Oliicr, coniplaiii- iii the ho-i-e ot < one 
moils, of a pieaiber, for* popKii dot trines, 
il. 914. Is stoppl'd, \Mlli (itiiei pLirit^'l tioiu 
tiansp<,rlmg binnelt to A'liene.i, 996. Delrat-i 
the royalists ai (i.unsboiow, .‘>6.3. Dislliigiiishcs 
himselt at the battle ot lloincastlc, ih. Hi 
gallant beliaviour at the battle ot JNlaision- 
inoor, .‘319. Assi-ts in defe.ilnig the king ?ii 
iSiewbnrv, 314. liecomes a U-adcr of the in- 
depeiidenls, 31,5. Dilleienees between him and 
the t.irl ol iVI.nu lie-iei, ih. His speech in par- 
haiiient rclaluc to the selt-denying oiilimuiee, 
317. liow be eluded the -elt-denying oidi- 
naiiee as to binisclt, .‘318. His cbaVacter, ib. 
New-niodcis the aimy, 397. d’lie lan.ilital 
spirit ot llie olliceis ai'nl siddieis, .397, Coni 
imtnds llie ngbl wing at ibe b.iillc ol Nuseby, 
.398 His successes alter wards, iTi. Foments 
the discontents id tin* aimy , ,3: >9. Is the secret 
cause ot the king being seized by the Jinny ,340, 
ills proioiind hypocrisy, ih. Is elioseii g'enciul 
by the army, i)/. Mai dies the army toward 
London against tlie parliament, 341. Uetiiestii 
Read nig,. 34.3. Payseourt totlie king, and eiilew 
privately into tre.’ity wilb Inm, 313. i'lie aimy 
Jiiarebes* to London*, .‘>14 Ri'iiiiiiks on bis con- 
duct between the king and parliament, 34.). 
Sjuppiesses the agitalois and reduces ibe aimy 
Jo obedleiiee, 3-11). Calls a meeting ol officers ali 
AViiidsoi, to se.itle the mitioii, wlieiein it is ic- 
solved to bring tlie king to a Inal, 347. Pie- 
vails with the parlimiient to \olc agziiist al 
fiirllier treaty with the king, 318. J)eleati 
Langdale aiicl Hamilton, and in:i.elie.s inio 
ScolTand, .359. Sends a remonstianee to the 
iMrliumeiit on its tieating w.ili the king, 3.53. 
Seizes the king, and eoiilmes liim in Hurst- 
castle, ih. Mardies the army to London to 
nurge the parliament, i//. JIis spceeli in the 
house on tlie ordiiiaiiLe for bniignig if.y. king 
to H trial, 3.55. Is appoinied one ot the king’ll 
judge-,, if). His hyimentiCal eonduel towards 
Fail lax. (luring llie imic ol the king’s execu- 
tion, ;’i.58. His geiior.i! dniiaetei, and gieal 
influence in tlie aiiny,6()3. Procures Inmsell 
tube appoinied lord lienienant ol Ireland, .366. 
Siij»t)K*sses the agilatoi-, .>67. Arrives at Dub- 
Iin,:3ti8. Siorms Xied.di, .ind puts tlie gainsoii 
to lb(* .sw()id, ih. Sloinis Wexlord with the 
same cruelty, ih. Ail Mimsicr snbmils to him, 
ih. Takes ixdl>eo';,y^^ ;)(i8 Leaves Ireland, 373.„ 
Is declared eaplam-geiu nd oi all (lie iorces in 
England, and mareties an aimy to Scotland, 374. 
Is fiaeed to retire and i.s lolluwed hy Lesly, ib. 
Dcieats Lesly at Dunbai, ib. Writes poleiiiicaJ 
leitcis to the S(dl.s elergVi 375. Follow'll 
Charles IL into England, 37^. Deleats Cbjnlc* 
at VVorce.stcr, ib. Summons a council of otiicerii 
to remonstrate to the pariiitment for a new 
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election, 383. Expels the members from the Ci'nsada, the comincnceiiient of, i. 101. The 


house, and locks the door, 384. An account of 
ills liirlh and private life, 386. Receives ad- 
dresses on the dissolution of the parilaiiieiil, 
387. Smiinions a new parliament, 388. His 
address to It, ib, note 4. Tlie parliament re.signs 
up it.s authorit y to him, 389. Is declared pro- 
tector, /7>. His powers 389. Makes peace with 
the Duti h, 390. Executes the Portiipucse am- 
b.t^'‘ador^s brother, lor assassination, 3l)!. Snm- 
iiionsa parliament, ib. His cipiilahle leguhitjon 
of elections, ?7>. Discontents agaii;.st his admi- 
lustration, ib. 'Hic naih.imenl dispules Im 
aulhoriiv, 392. Dissolves it, alter ohtaiiiing a 


universal rage for encaging in, 103. The poli- 
tical use made of tins Irenzy by the European 
princes, ib. Why less attended to William 
liiifiis than hy other princes, 304. History of, 
coiiliimed, 10*8. 159. Richard 1. prepares to 
cMigage in,166. Tlicenijieror Kiedcntk marches 
on, 168. Richard I. ol England and Philip 
of Fiancf/cngace In, ib. 'Vheir transact mas at 
Sicily, ib. At Cypins, 169. Acre in Palestine 
taken by their assistance, 172. Lewis IX. of 
France, and prince Kdviard, son ol Henry 111. 
engage m one, 240. Edward recalled by his 
father, who dies ijuickly alter, ib. 


rccocmiion, i7'. An iiiMiirccluin of royahs^^ at Cumberland^ carl t>f, fils onl a fleet at his own 


balishury supjiiessed, 39.3. Duides England 
into twelve military jnnsdictions, under majoi- 
gi'iieuils, to soppiesk tlie ro\ahsts, ib. Issues 
reileif of repiisa! acamst Fiance, 39o. JIis 
intlmj.ee over the Fienth ministei INIazarine, 
ih. HMeclions on his foreign ncgoliation*., 39(). 
bends a fleet under Hl.ike to the Meihtei raiie.in, 
lb. .Semis a flc'Ct iinrlei Pen and Venahle^ to 
lilt* West Indies, /ft. J.uii.iu a t.iken,397. Sends 
Pen and Veiiahlcs to the 'lower, /ft. The vigour 
of his foreign tiaiisaciioiis, 398. His domestii* 
Hdmiinstratmn, ib. Eslahhshes a militia, 399. 
Kstdldishes a comim.ssion ol 7Vi/t r.s, to piesenr 
to et cle.si.i'-lii'ai l»enelices, /ft. Ills geneial 


chaiges acamst the Sp.imarth,, but meets with 
id sueeess aiul mistortmies, ii. 70. Enderlakes 
another expedition, •winch lads, 74. Kndc^* 
voms to nut ig.Ue flic sen^nce ol the council 
against th^' earl of Essex, 93. 

Cummin ol Baden(|gh, a-socialed with the Steward 

, of Srotlan(l,»in the regency of iliat ktngdi*y^ 
I. 269., Is wiiletl at Fallfi k hv Edward, /ft. 

• — , Johi^, chosen regent*of Sct»tlai'd, i. 271 

Defeats John de Segrave, EdwMid’s guifidian 

• of Scotland, ih. Alakes his suhmission to 
Edward, ih. Betrays young Rohorl Biucc’s 
seciets to Edwaid, 272. Is killed 6y Bruce, 


conduct in religious matters, ift. His addiess Ct//''()m, sir Ri.hert, governor 


ill jiiociiring secret inlellig<‘nct‘» /ft. llisgeneial ployed by llmiry \ 11. to hclra^^ the secrets 
depoilment, 100. Ills \ t*iii ol {/leasantiy some- of ilie eai I of Suifulk,»i. 476. i - 

tiiaes leads Inm into imoiiMstem it s; hrstaiueil Cu^tomsy produce of, in ipieen Lhzabelh sTeifyi, 
ill an anecdolt , /ft. His idan of adiuimsti.itioii n. 112. The amount ol these duties in the reign 

III Scotlaml, 101, In Iielaiid, /ft. Endeavours of James I. 178. Amount ol, in the reign of 

to be made king. ih. Destroys t^ie authoniy of Cliailes 1. before llie civil wans 427. 


ill an anecdolt , /ft. His plan of ,idiMiuisii.itioii 
III Scotlaml, 101, In Iieland, /ft. Endeavours 
to be made king, ib. De'^troys t^ie authoniy of 
the m)ooi-gem‘r.d, ih. The mown is offered to 
him bv paiiiamenl, 402. Is afiaitl to ventiiie 
on it, /ft. FAtiacis fiom his speech on refiismg 
it, 403, note 42. The motives <4 Ins refusal, ift. 
His proletioia! hiitlionty confirmetl hy paili.i- 
menl, ift. Bungs his stjii Ritliard U»cuuii, .md 
mHiTie.s his daughtt rs, 401, Smmuoiis a new 
parliamciil in two In -uses as foimeils, ib. De 
solves It, on his house ol peeisnot being owned 
kv the commons, ift. Coucludos an alliance. 
\vilh Frame, ift. Sends an army to )om 'riireime 
in Flandeis, 403. Dunknk delivered to him, /ft. 


CyprujSy partot lliefleet ol Riclnird I. shipw lecked 
and pillaged on that ct)«st, in their w.iy to the 
lIol\ l/aiid, i. 16ft Btaac, prince of, t tmijuered 
and ilirown into pri-on hy Rii hard, ift. R.tJj.ird 
espemses Beveng.nia, daughfer ol Sanci’O'zTting 
of Navarre, theie, 170. l.usignau nnrdg king 
of, hy Richard, 172. * 


Da Leonard, excites an msurrfcclior# in the 

111 r lillllll'l S, -jiM. i^uiiniin uv. EllglT.ind, 6* J 

P.irties formed against him at homo, ift. D».s- D /1/ftc/ t^consiahle ol F lance, C-xtraordmary de- 
tov ers a pitit of the rovalists, /ft. Escapes assas* leat of, at A/.incoui, b^ lieiny \ . ol Liiglana, 

Minilion by Smtiercome, 40(i. Is tiistmbetl with i. 374. i u . 

anpreliensions and domestic lioiibles, ift. Falks D* Alhiny, Philip, defeats the French fleet coming 
sick, ift. Dies, 4<J7. Ilis cluiracter, ih. An to England to succour prime 1 a*wis, and his 

anoloirv lor his conduct, 408. Aiiecdoles ol .stiatagem on that occasion, i. 217. 


anpretieiisions aiKJ ciomesiic iioiioies, w. x,ms sviumif, ». 1 V ** 

sick, ift. Dies, 407. Ilis cluiracter, ih. An to England to succour prime 1a*wis, and his 

apology lor his conduct, 408. Aiiecdoles of .stiatagem on that occasion, i. 217. 
his family, ift. Remarks on his political situation D'Almatne, Henry, son to Richard king o! the 
Bl the tmie ol his death, 4U. His legard to Romans, ami earl o# C,ormval. joms Bc'cester 

literarv #iVnl, 428. Jli.s account to lord Orrery, and the barons, against Henry 111. ). -J.. is 

of tlie til st cause of dclornniiing on the death gamed over to the roNal can-'C by piime bd- 

of Cliftrles 1. 637, notv m. . "“id, 2A3. Commands the mam body ot the 

V/m/wc/, Richard, IS biought to court l>y his father, king's urmv at the b.ntle ol Lewes, in conpinc- 

0.404. Ilis character, /ft. Is acknowledged lion with fiis talhei, 2.3.). Is .surrendered, to- 

pT:t3clor,4n.' Calls a parliament. /ft. Cabal celher with FaI waul, to Leicestei, Ip gam the 

of Wallingford-hoiise. against him. -112. - Is riberly ot Henry and Ins lather, 2.4>. Recov ers 

persuaded to call a geiicial coi.mil of officers. his hhertv, with tlie other prisoners, hy the 

who also cabal agamst him. ih, Is/oieed to battle ot Evesham, 239. D assasi^natcd by his 

resign the protectorship, ift. Passes the re- cousins, at yiterho, 240. "• 

niitmder of his hie in pence, 413. Daufti/, sir 1 homas Osborne, treasurer, macic ear 

, Henry. -f*» his rha- of. ii. 487. 11 is clianuter. 492. 

racter, ii. 40*1. Is luadeTSdlieineiniut oi mat ion ot the popish plot, .>10.^ ComiWIWmi* 

Ireland, ift. Resigns hi.s command, and retires it to the house ol lords, 5L). His letter to 

to England. 412. His death, /)09, note 3. Montague, ambassador at Pans, produced be- 

■roprtdu bridge, battle of, between Charles I. fore the house of commons, 5 1 8. Is mipeaclied 

and sir William Waller, li. .313. by tl'e commons, ift. Hi.s delencc-ol b‘«»se f, 

'mon, entail of. by the first pai liamenl of H. VIT. His impeachment revived by be foHow ing 

»• A rcvieW c. f powers clai.ned by, to the pari 141 ment. 522. Is committed to tlie Ijjwetr ^ 

bine of Charles 1. ii. 175. « admitted to bad, .560. Is freed hv iiit iiouto 
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of lord**, on the accession of James 11. :yii7. 
(^>iicursiii an invitation to tlie prim e ot Oranj^c, 
llis condtiet in ]>ailiamenl on the jibJj- 
catlou ol James, 

DitneSi the naliiie ol their fust piratical inroads 
into Knijliind, ‘iJ. A body of tliem take up 
llieir winter (pi.irteri here, U-i Sack Win- 
chester, Sei/e \(M’k and other pl.ices, //;. 
I)ei<'al Allred, ami eontnnic their tK'preiLuim.s, 
U?. Reiliice tiie Saxons to desjiair, n;. Koiited 
hy Allred, !Jd. Admitlt'd to settle, and hap 
tized, ib. JU'voll, ;>0. Renew their iiivasmns, 
4.‘). Keceixe tiiliiite from kln^ Etlielied, -Jd. 
^J'lieir piratical conduct accounted lor, 17. Settle 
in i\olln!lncl^, ?7>. Retain their am lent ludi- 
ferocity in K'n^li.nd, 4U. Kver re.id\ toheirav 
the Kn;j;lisli to their loieiij:n couiiti^x menf lA. 
A massacre of, ib. |)i*tioy the Ki gli-^h ileet, 
•49. See Canute iffid Jhinutik. 

Uunr^O'/t, occasion oi imp<tMn^ that lax, i. .Sj. 
Dauffcvfirlilt the author ol ,lu. ineal-tui) plot, lii*. 

ijjiMracler, ii. .WJ. ^ 

f^Ujutla, J)on John, (f'linmatids tlnV^p:nn«*h lumps 
in an inx'.ision ol*iiel.iml, ii. 99. t Is forced to 
cai^iulate to Mounl|o''^ the dejuity, UK). 

Darcu, loiil, |oins A''ke’‘. jiisiiricction in tlieno rtli 
1 . .ijx. Is iinpnsomul on the suppies*‘ion oi it, 
ib. Is Fxecuted, .Vxd. 

Damir}!, lord, son ol the earl of l.enox, is ]>rophsed 
as hushand^or jNlaM (piecn ol Scot land, i. (Kirk 
Ills pe<H;;ree, ib. Is nnnried to hei.ijhl-. Is 
insulted Iroiii the pulpit John Knox, ib. Ills 
cha#'/icter, dtid. Resents the ipuMUi’s neglect 
ofJiiin, <7i. Jieioiues jealous ol' Daxid Ri//io, 
ib. Enters into a plot witli the c h.iiict lloi 
Morton foi tlie destruetion of Riz/io, (>h7. 
Causes Kizz'io to he assassinated in the queen's 
pre.sence, ib. Avow^ liis orders lor this action, 
ib. Is prcxaileil on hf l^Jftry to d.savoxx all 
<‘onrern in Riz/ii ’s iinndei, and is then lelt hv 
iiet'*«!lf disdain, ib. Is ledmvd to d(‘span l»\ 
her jif j»leel, (>119. llis illnes<i attiihutid to 
poison, <i9(). Vhe queen’s apparent reeoticil.- 
atiod, and tenderness of him, ib. ]s Mown up 
’wi/’i #;uiinowder, in a lone house wlierc he was 
^ Jodpr(Ml*'7/;. A milederaf y of nobles ioiiiicd to 
piinisWhis iRurdcrcrs, 694. 

Darrc/, Ciatherin, aWelsh Romis1i«idol, bro^Iil to 
London, ami einplox e.d tobnni liiar Forest, i. As?. 
Daiibcnci!, lord, ^nuietal ot IJenr's VlJ.fli’.s aimx 
aiiaiiist the Scots, ouiei cd to march a:j::iinst lie* 
Coinish rebels, i. 470. jMii;a^es llieiii at Rlack- 
healli, 471. Taken prisoner hy llicm, but 
resened, ib. iJefeats them, ib. , 

count, hi.s family and cliaractci, ii. 29. 
I.s Sent hy tho duke of (cnise t<i di'tach James 
of .Scotland f'om the Eii;:iish interest, //i. jnsi- 
iniates liimscif into favour with James, and is 
created eail of Ltnox, ib. Ste Laun. 

David king of Scotland, invades Engtumi in (Ikxour 
of iht^ empress Matilda, i. 124. Routed, tb. 
Confers knighlliood on Henry son of the em- 
press, 12d. 

, eldest son and licir of T,cwcIIyii ]>?inrc of 

VVales, does homage to Henry HI. and di lixeis 
liis brothei^ (•ri'lVni into his* hamL, i. 2.>J. Is 
taken pii.sonrr hy Edward I. and tiied mid 
executed as a traitor, 249. 

DaiftlttllbthtiW dis^o'x*f>fed, ii. 11. *1. 

Daiison, secretary, is ordered by qween Elizubetb 
to prepare a warrant ioi tlic execution of Mary 
• tpieeii of Scots, ii. 56. Is per'^uadeii by the 
council lo,send the, warrant to he put into force, 
ih. Is puinslied hy the stur-rliHinber for hO 
doing, 60* His account of Elizabeth' .s behgviour, 
in justification of liimselfi ih. 


Dauphirit the occ:i.sion of the eldest sons of if, 
kings ol Frame ohtaining that appellutioi 
i. ;32J. 

ih‘ss,\ commands a body of Frem li troops sei 
to the a.ssi^.tam*e ol i In* Scots, i. fiO*!. liesietn 
Haddington, i7i. Reincs, 

Dr Gruift .lohii, bishop ol Norxxuh, chosen to il, 
see oi Canleihiiry, in opposition to the clai 
tlesiiiie cleitlon ol Rcgm.ilil, i. III,). 
l)c la MurVy J\tci, tlie lii*-! sjie.ikcr ol the Jioio 
ol commons, cho'^en, i. .‘».!9 , 

Dr Hinjti r, the lJuleh adiiui.tl, rncjiges sir Oeoio 
Ay^sciie, n. Jn (‘oii|uiictioii xxith De \\ . 

is defeated hx Rhike ami ollieis, ib. lie .u 
Tromp defeat JliaLc, ib. Attacks the Fngli', 
scttlemiMils Jill the next war with dliiirli^ I 
448. He and Ti<mi|) cubage the Fiiglish lie. 
Jor four days, 4.‘>l . ]*. di'lealetl at tlie moui 

of the ’I'liames, 45.). .S ii;i up the iMeiLvay an 
Thames, am! Imms the Kii!/!ish slin)|, diinu 
the lie.Uy of Jireda, 4 >.). F...i c oIHoIcIm 

478, Is tw ice eiigagetl w ilh jiiiiiee iltijU'il, tl 
English atlimral, 48). Engages jiimce Rupc 
again, at tin; mouth ol the 'J\ xei, ib. H kiliu 
49 >. ^ . . 

J)v 77/erme.s,ilii‘ French governor of (’alais, makt 
an iiruption into Fiarnhis, hut is <letcatx*d ij 
count Egmont, with the rasiial assistance ol a 
English licet on the coast, i. h.")!. 
l)t Virtna\ Jolin, governor of Calais, his jxrudri 

I ireeautK.ns on that eily (icing besieged |) 
•alw.iid III. i. Ill’s manly parley wn 

the English, 8l7. 

Dr M r/, (’ornelnis, is with He Kiiyter dcleali 
by tin* i aigtish llect umb'r Illake,* ii. .'182. Ciin 
on hoard Dis llii\ lei’s ih'i'l, as deputy Iroui il 
States, 478. Comes on .shore for his healllbau 
i.s tortmed on an a(*cusalion of attempting i 
poison ilie punce ol Oiange, -181. Is, with h 
brother, eriiel I \ mni(l<‘ied by the populace,! 

—.John, the Hull h minister, Ins cli<ira< te 

II. 419. 'I’.ikx's the < ommami ol tlie lied liiu 
.sell, alter the (i(*leat amt dcalli ot Opdam.4.}l 

l\1*ait<*> ,,r liiw i,r*,l fill* nr'orO iMl II itts i 


.... . .. , . , 

rations lor v ii, hy the Or.ingc laclioii, ‘17i 
Opposes the lepea’l of the perpetual edict, 48 
Is, with bis biother, cruelly murdered by lli 
populace, lb. 

DcaiHif jrudy among our Stixon ancestors, wliii 
and flow I'oinpoiiiided, i. 74. 

Dfcrrtals ol poi>e Giegor> IX. a character n 
I. 24:k * • , 

Dtfhttdcr of the faith, Ibis title bestowedTliy po|) 
l^eo X- Henry \ III.* i. /y>7. 

DnstSy a characler’ol, ulider the common wcalll 
li. ,i87. 

Dclimvicnts, this term when introduced, and lio 
applied, fiy ihe lionse of coinmon.s, li. 218. 

•Dvnhatu, sir ‘John, liis clianider as a ])oet, li. 4'i' 
Hus tlealh, ih. 

Denmark;* svv Danes. James \'J. of Scollam 
goes over to and marries a princess of, i. 7' 
King of,.hi^ Iresiybcrv tow.iid the Hutch K'l** 
ImTia Ili*ef7 »»’. His treaclieiy towlir 

Cluiile.s II. of England, ib. J«Mns the coiifi 
de,ratea against Louis XIV. 495. Prince Ceorf 
«•< liillu' I:i4\f Anrif. fliiiitrlilnr of .finiK 
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of (juiciilic, i. 611. His military operations 
tliore, ib. Instance of his cenenms legard to 
Ins j)roiiiive, ib. note Bl. Ills farther successes 
ih'conies earl of Lancaster, Sec 

Lanrustt’r. 

Dnhf, countess of, is the last person wlio suh- 
nnlieil lo the forces of the coiiiinoi. wealth, 
li. .‘>79. l.eltcr from tlie earl of, in answer to 
heWm’s sunnnons, (J40, vote u. 

Otnnot Miicnwrrv}rh, kiti^ of Leinster, his tyr.m- 
iiud Voiuliicl, I. i.>0. S(>li<’its the assLstanVe of 
Ihnry II. of Knirland, ih. Lu«;a;'eh Slioufjliow^ 
I’llz^eiMld, and ritz-slepheiis, to undertake e\* 
ju'dltions in ins favoui, ib. 

Dtshonini;;li, Inothei-indaw lo C)li\er Cionu^el, 
oppnst's Ins accepting the lifli- of kins', li. .Kt.'i. 
Kns'.if'esin tiu'cahal .jt Walhiiiiloiddiouse, -jl'J. 
Ohhfj^ s Kicliard Ciouiwcl t») diSsSoIve Ins par- 
liann.Mi, ih. 

Dt}‘prn^'4r, fTu»:h le, iheclilef justiciary appolnl<-d 
liN llie conned of h.irons, leinovt'd lj\ ILui. III. 
1 .' ‘J.’ll. Js restored by tlte carl oi Leicester. 
i?o.k Refuses to ahule hy the award of la*wis 
ot I’l.iin »*, ‘J.ll. Is kiliej at the battle of Kves- 
fiain, ‘Jo9. 


rini;h le, favourite of Edward FT. his 

chiuntcr, i. 9tl.>. (’h.iracter ot Ins latluM, ih. 
1'hi‘ <Mil ot Lain .islt I and the baimis <ond>ine 
ajiainst him, ih. Is mimed to Edward's nicer, 
coiicir ot’ the eail id ( iloun'stei, iftik llis 
I.iiuls ia\:i{red bs tin* baion*-, ib. 'I’he parlia- 
ijienl foiced to jniaiounce a s< iilenci* of foilei- 
lun‘ and e\i!e njinii hnn, and Ins fathoi, ih. 
Jsicialied bs llte kinr, wilh Ins tuther, ib. His 
t.ipcciouMiess allei the toileitnus of the diike 
ol‘ l^anc.islers p.nt\, Vh,). flis i.ithei niiir- 
dried hy the baioM', ‘J}{7. Is hmiM It put (o 
death, ib l*uitn iilais ot Ins lather’s losses hv 
the haions, ‘J91. lleinaikson thes«' lo.sse.s, and 
(om lusion^ drawn liom tli(*m, ih. 

Uetoiishiir, an in''iiiie<‘tioii theie to oppose the 
rclonnalion. heailed by lluniplny Arundel, 
i. 611. Lxeiei bes'ejied b^> Ibe msuri4enls, ib. 
'I'hev aie detiMleo I s llie ford Russid, ih. 

— Courtney, rail of, is pioposed as 

•busbaml to (pieeii i\lai\, i. IJVB. Incuis her 
resentnienl on dei Innnp il, ih. Is released Iroiii 
< oiifmeuuMil liv the inediatioii of I’hiiip, and 
dies abroad, liild. 

Fhidw/, ,Sir Kverard, eiiEai'es in the siunpowder 
idot.u. lol. Is «*xe<-uteil lor It, Kxulenccs 
ot Ins ioriiier I'finl cli.iracter, tb. 
lhirel(}ni for public worship, one establisheil b> 
the assemlils ot dixincs at Westminster, in the 
room ot the’ llturL'N I ii- .‘>19. 

tlie in \.fj « iddr... 

Jame.'*n. "O b.s evercisinc; il, ii. .^79. llisoti- 
.simale coniion.incc. of it, .'>74. 'I’he ancient 
claim, and exercise ot hy the crown, tb. Ar- 
liuments a}j:anisi il,67.>. * l.s abolished by tlie 
bill of rights, ih. note 1 1. 
lyOisel^ a Prenebman, attends the (jueen dowa^»er 
of Scotland to assist her m the administration, 
1- (>*19. P]o)e(t<ia tax to maiiilaiii a slandin;; 
ioice tlieie, ib. Tins .scheme oppos’d, th. Is 
rcpioved liy the council for his hostile attacks 
on the liliijilisli borders, 6 i^). 

IhnnvHlnif-booht the nalniv .. 
J^vHivicavs and Franciscans, ohservation.s on the 
nistltutioiis of those new ordeus of relmioiis, 

it character of liis satires, ii. Uk'j. 
ihfringf It j)role!>tiint minister, openly reproxc.s 
<]ncen Klizaiieth for obstuiciiiii; the lefuriimbuii, 
n. 2, vote G. 

his history, and murder, li. .’>69. 


Gii\) 

Dorsett mar(jui.s of, commands tFic Enulisli forces 
at the cxjjcdition to Fontarabia, i. 486. Disco- 
vers the double dcaliim of bis auxiliary Ferdi- 
nand ot Arrauon, ih. Tielurns to England, ib. 

Dou'Hf, a seminary ioiinded there by l*hi!ip [1, 
of ^pain, foL the educution oi English catholics, 
ii. :>L 

Ihrer. a tiijuult there, occasioned hy the retinue 
of Eu.stace count of IJoulogne, i. h6. Buiiit 
h\ Philip ol Kr.ince, 

loid, a|)poinlcd by Kobert Bruce joint 
(‘oiiiiuamkr wiili the earl of Murray, of the 
Scots army invading England, on the death of 
Eiiwaid II. i. 294. Ills bold attempt to seize 
Edward III. m his camp, 295. lletirts hoi..c 
r/>. tioi's to Spain, on a crusade aguinsl the 
llloorv, 298. 

, Sir ArchibafI, dejeafs Edward Baljpl, 

and dines him lo^higlantT, i. 298. Is deteaieil 
and kiiluKl hy Edx\aid ill. at llalidow'ii-hii), 
299. • 

t , eatif Ills iiniption into England, %«i^d 

defcati 1 . A‘'Se*ls^iung at the 

b.iille ol Sore w. ‘'bur \, dlvJT ^ 

Dmig/u.s, lieoige, as'^isls with others in assassinat- 

• in/i Da\ III Riz/io, i. 687. 

Doiniih»r, die English resident in Ilull^ind, seize.s 
J*ei ksiead, C'oi l»el, and Okey, lliree ol llie king's 
pidgev, and .studs them lo Jv^himl, ii. 441. 
Pie^mts a mmnoiial m English complaints to 
the State'-, 4 Uk Is again sent o>er on the 
reininal td sir William Temple, 47.‘5. ^ 

Dru/.t, Ei.iiieis, Ins xoyage round llu* woild, vui 
depiedalioiis on ifie Snanuirds, li, i>(). Is 
knii;hied by Eh/.abelh, ih. I lis exjicdition to 
the .Sp.inisii We't Indie.s, l.'k Destioys a Spa- 
iiisli lleol at C.nliz, (>2. Takes a rich tarnck 
at Terceia, ib ^Joimn.tuls ag mist the Spanish 
armada, under k*i*d Elhnghaiu, 65. l akes twe 
large vessels belonging io it, (i7. Liideiiakes 
an expeilitUm against I'orlugal, 69. JmstroyH 
a Spanish tieet .'d ihe Ciioynj', i7;. Makes an 
imsuctessful Hllack on Lisbon, 70. Rurn«. \ igo, 
and leiunis, if>. Makes an unsnccesslul attemj>t 
on Porto Kico, 80. Is leoulsed lArieii, 
wlicio Ih* die-, i5. • , t 

Drcia, battle id, l>etwf*en the co^slabi^ Mont- 
imi^’iicy aiKi tlie pimte ol (’onde, i. t>78. 

Dnt/iis, *fu ir ollice and powei, i. 2. Excommu- 
nication by lliem, fatal consmpuMiccs of incur- 
ring, lb. Then* docirnu's, ih. Their pl.ice.s of 
worship, ih. Then rites, ib. 'I'heir treasures 
bow piTMTved, i6. TImit religion not abolished 
xMliuflil loicc, ih. Their chn t seat at Anglesca 
destroyeil, and themselves huiiit, hy , Suetonius 
Ikuihiuis, 8. * 


X'lunies King oi riami', lu. l.s riiipioviu lo 
eiili.st the companiesol haiulitti H) sarve against 
(kistile, .‘329. His resolute demands of the pope 
III Avignon, ih. Chases Peter king of Casule 
from his dominion.^, ih. Is iJefeiMted by prince 
Edward, .‘xiO. Is made constable ol ‘France, 
.8,'?L 

UdbiM. a universiiv ihi^rp ,k im \ 

Roger More, 269. 'I'he plot rlistovered, ib. ^ 
Receives the English fugitives (torn the olhe/ 
provinces, 271. Its distre.ss during the devas- 
t.ilion of Ireland, ;>U6. 

Dudkift a lawyer, the in.strumcnt employed by 
iu4ry yir. ni o]»j>res.sing lu.s people, hi.s cha- 
raclcf, i. 471. ills mode of prulice, 475. 
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Chosen speuker of the house of coiunions, 47i>. 
Siniimoned before the piivy council of 11. VIII. 
483. Coimiiiticd to the Tower, ih. Tried, tfe. 
Executed to grsilify the people, ib. 

DtuHeifrihe l(»rd (jiulioid, inarricd to the lady 
Jane (irey, i. Is apprehended w ilh the lady 
Jane, on ilie aeknuwled^iiicnt of (pieeii M«ir\, 
6‘J6. Ls sentenced together with his lady, lo. 
Is executed on occasion of Sidfolk’l frcsli con- 
spnacy, 

— ,"lord, Tloberl, becomes the declared fa- 

vouiitc ot ipieen Elizabeth, i. 673. Is created 
eail of Leicester, and pioposed by Eh/.ribelli as 
a hiisb.ind lor Mary queen of Scots, 6Bi?. See 
Leictster. 

Duelling, when, and on vihat occasion the general 
piaclice ol, first took rise, i. 5‘J(> * 

Dunha^, the castle ol, simt'iuleied to Edviard f. 
t. Sir Geo^e Jliiif*e, created earl of, 

ii. I^^l. Battle fti, belueen Ohv^^r Ciomwel 
and the Scots eeiieral, Lesley 374. 

Vimcan, natiiial son of Malcolm kiqg of Scotland, J 
Seizes tln^ kingdoiUrf. 101. r 

DuficUe is taken by ,t,eiu;ial ]\T<»nk, 4.id tne inha- 
bitants put to the swoid, li 380. 

DuntSt battle of, belueen the combined nn^y of| 
English and FriUii h, and the Spaniards, li. 40.5, 

Dunjcntdhl^t abbot of, is appointed one of the 
commissioncis, on the part of the king and kihg- 
dom ol Scotlftiui, to tMiipine into the condiu I of 
Mary queen of Scots, i. 609. Elizabeth’s de- 
clHralion to him respecting the treaty she bad 
cnitcfed into uilli Mary, ii. 8. Is appointed by 
tne Scots parliament a cominissio'ier to lieal 
with Elizubelii eonceining M.iry, i/». Is dis- 
missed by her uilhout concluding on any 
tiling, ib, Join.s an association of jlu nobility, 
who seize James fron* the hand" of Lt nox and 
Arran, 3,5. • 

DunLnk, is taken from the Span’Mrd", and de- 
loOliser Cromwel, ii. 40.5. Is sold to 
the Fix'iich by Chailes 11. 4kS. 

J)unois, count of, ‘raises the Siege of Montaigis, 
i. «>8^. Defeated and uoiinded in an iHiiuii 
wlt^ sir .Tolni l'\istolf, 387. Over-rules .To.ui 
^ d’Arc’s^nstructiifMs fur conducling the eoiivoy 
lo'Orldftins, X89. Yields to her in a ."iTond iii- 
&tMiic.e, 3lH>. Prevails on lier^'to altej^ her 
.scliemc of a general attack of the Jl^aighsh 
trenches, ih. Probably prompted all Ikt mea- 
sures, 391. Persuades hi;r to stay, on her 
wanting to return home, 39^. IIis iartlier siic- 
cesse.s auainsl the English, .394, Besiege.s and 
takes Mans, reliiseil to be surrendered gcconl- 
ing to tieaty ly the governor, .399. Assist" at 
the final reduction of Nort landy, ih. l<eco\eis 
Guieinie from the English, Conimands 

the troops of Britanny under Ins lather, 4.57. 
Gamed over to llie interests of Franee, 461. 

Dunstuiiy St. abbot of Glastonbury , his ascenditiiey 
over king Edred, i. .37. His h’fc and charaelel, 
ih. Is jdaced at the head of the treusmy, .38. 
His insolent beha\ioiir to king E(Ju>, .39. 
Banished, ih. Beturns, and heads tiie rehelhoii 
a^iiiist Edwy, ib. Promoted to the see ot 
Canterbury, * Eu|oiiis Edgar nenam y lot 
sacrilege, 41. Crowns king Edward i he Martyr, 
4^. Ills motives fo r adh ering to Edu.ud in i>re- 
Wirueles in iavt.ui 

of, 43. 

Durham, Hugh de Piizas bishop of, purchases the 
ofRce of chief justiciary and the earldom of 
Northumberland, of Richard I. i. 167. Is ap- 
pointed joint guardian of the realm with Long- 
champ llibhqp of Ely, during Richvird’.s abicuee 
on till' crusade, ib. 


E. 

Eadhald, succeeds his father in the kingdom of 
Kent, i. 13. Why he renounced Christianity, ih. 
Receives it again, ib. 

Eudburgti, wife ot Bnlhric king of We.sscx, her 
iiifanioiis character, i. 19. 

Earl and alderman, synonymous ap{. cllatinns 
among the Saxons, i. 69, note 1. The original 
iiaitiie of this dignif y explained, ?j8. 

Eai-iurold, king ol 'East Anglia, apostatizes .from 
thrislianity, i. 1.5. History ot hi.s successors, ih. 

Eaal ’Augliil, history of liie Saxon kingdom of, 
J.5. 

East India, the new passage to, round the Cape 
of (iood Hope, first discovered, i. 480. 

company, tin- I'lisi patent granted to, 

by tpiecn Khzabetri, ii. 1 1,3. A new 'paieiit 
grained to by James I. 18i. DiffereiA^es be 
lueen, and ifie Dutch company, ib. fiaicllies 
piaclised by the Dutch at Anrhoyna, jft.3. Its 
charter rev Tved and suppoiled by Charles 11. 
603. 

EusUt, disputes among the .Saxon clergy con- 
cerning computing the time of that feast, *^i. 

Ecclt.suistical courts, a coiujilaiiit prtMerred by the 
comnuius to Henry Vlll. against the opprev 

government of England, innovations 

made in by William the Cnmpieior, i. 87. 

— rticniif.^, the t.iv.ition ot, Tesign..d 

to parliament, n. 4 19. 

J-i't /i.vuiAfics, their hom.igc to layiurii for tempo- 
riiliHls eoiidemned by the cnuiu il of Bari, i. 105. 
U by unl:t for hemg mtiusted with the gieat 
ofhet s uiid(*r*'he crown m the papal limes ot 
England, 3lW). (’aiises whuh lavoured their 
promotion to llumi, ih 3'heir eiieoiirageiueni 
secured by the allaehuu'iit ol mankind !o their 
doelriiies,‘;‘)0,). 'I he polilieal motives to fixing 
liieir salaiie*., and hiiniiig them to indolence, t/>. 

Edgor, siici e"sor to Falwy king of England, liis* 
wise adiiiMiediation, i. .t9. r>tal)lislies a foi- 
niid.ibln n ny, th. His barge said to be rowed 
jiy mglil tiil'ul.ny kings, ib. His attHclnueut 
.to the monks, .fo. Invmghs against the secular 
cleigy, ///. Ills aildiess In Duustaii, ifr. How 
be gained his good eharaeter, ih. Instances ot 
Jus tuenlioiis (.onciiiet, 41. 'rreai heroii.s conduct 
ol Ailielwold tv wards him, ih. Kills Aihelwold, 
4'J. Espouses Kllrida, i/>. Encoiitage: foreigners 
to settle, lb. Clears the country ot wolves, ib. 

Athelii.g, judged unlit tor 'the succession 

by king Edw ird the Conlessoi, i. 58, 59. I’lO- 
ciaiiued by .Stiguiid aiciibishop ot Canlerbury, 
80. Siibnai.s to VVilliaiii ilie Conipieior, 8*1. 
Kmdly treated by lum, 82. Allein'n, yV’illiani 
to Normandy, 83. Retires toSLOtland with In 
sisteis, and mariies one to king Malcolm, B5 
Returns and excites an iiisinieelion, 86. Rc- 
ceiveif into favoiii, 90. .S<*nl into Scotland to 
restoie EilgJir, the right heir to that kiiigdoin, 
10(k Lives long, and dies in iieaee, 113. 

Edge hill, bailie ol, between Charles 1. and tlio 
eail of Essex, ii. 294. 

Edinburgh, taken by Edward T. i. 262. Is biiriil 
bv Ruhard If. .‘>12. .Seize*! by Heiirv TV. .362- 
I*ilhiged anjjl Henry V'l 11- 581. Kipt 

•^ol7ffol[es''taiif8lYit^c on tin* leslival of St. Giles 
6()1. Receives the army of tlin CongrcLmiioii 
of file. Lord, 66.3. Tre«ily .signed there by 
English plenipoteiitiaties and those of FraueCf' 
665. A tumult there on introducing the lilurtry# 
ii. 233. 'I’lic solemn league and covcmml framed 
llierc, 30,5. Is seized by Cromvvel after the 
victory of Dunbar, 375. 
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lihtha, a nun, carried off and ravished by king 
Kdgnr, i. 41. Penance enjoined lain hy Dun- 
stall on this occasion, ih. 

, danuhier of carl Godwin, is married to 

ImIwjiuI the Cf)i«(esvt)r, i. .Vj. Is hated hci 
hiisbami on lier falliei’s account, 56. 

Ethnoniif primate of Knglaiul, procures llie dis- 
mission of the bishop of VVmchesiei, bv his 
menace to Henry III. i. How he obtained 
the see of CanlerburVf 

Ldnwrid Irorisuie, son ol I'.t belied king of Knn- 
Jaiul, Male ot the Kingdom at Ins accession, 
i. .V). His lialllc with C«Miute, ih. Sharf’s Ins^ 
kingdom with him, ih. Murdered, 51. Fate 
ot his cinidren, ih. 

hihmiTifU successor to Atliflvtaii kmc of Fhigland, 
his slioil leign and violent death, i. 

Fdird, ,siict>‘.ssor to Kdmimd king ol Knaland, 
cpioimbhe Danes, nid r cei\es homage ol Mal- 
colm kiiigoi Scotland, i. 56. Atlvaiibigcs taken 
of hi#^ipeistition, .‘>7. 

I'llrir. son ot Kgbert, dispossessed by Ins uncle 
I.otiiaiie (if the kingdom ol Kent, i. 15. I)e- 
fiMis bim, and obtains the Miccession, ih. 

— , duke, bis tieaelierous behaviour, i. *19. 
De.serts to Canute, .h'). KiMuriis to the soiiue 
of Kdmund Iionside, and betrays him, ih. 
Ksenited b\ Canute, 51. 

hdunrd the I'hlo't .son (jf .Alfred, bis reign, i. 5:i. 
His title contested bv F.tlielvvald, Ins lousiii- 
geriiuin, tb. The reheflion suppiessed. His 
>\.:rs against the \oi tliumbrlans and Danes, ;H. 
Itcpcls the Scots, ih. Aitoitni ot Ins sistei 
Elhelileda, ih. 

Idunrd the son of Kdgar king of Kiig- 

hnid, Clou lied by Dtiiislati, i. d Jh Jlis Iragicnl 
death, 

lAiward the Confessor, the Saxon line lestored bv 
his ace •'■>.( n’ to tbc crown ol Kngland, i. 5j. 
ills pariiality to the Normans, .V>. Kspouses 
FaJitba, dangliter < f eail Godwin, ih. His at- 
tempts to exclude Harold from the succession, 
58. Hi*> death and character, 61. Compiled 
11 body of laws, ih. 1 he fnst who touclied lor 
the evil, ih. Teinble faiuiiu' at the time ol, 77^ 
Sjome ol his laws rcstiaed, 80. , 

1 , prince, eldest son ol Heinv ITf, shows 

eaily indications <,1 a gieat spmi, i, Js 

obliged to swear obedience t<» the eouneil of 
twenty four barons, apponiled by the Oxfor.d 
piulia'meril, ih. The knights (d’ the sbiics ap- 
peal to him ayiiiist the delays and proceedings 
of the council ol barons, Ills conduct mi 

tins occasion, ih. Refuses to n\ail himseli* of 
the pope’s absolution from his oath, to observe 
the provisions of Oxford, y.>J. Is taken pri- 
smuT I^^JelCesler, y^kk Is restored hy the 
king's ffealy and complianeo with the barons, 

■ ih. Forms a party agmii.sl llie banuis, i7>. His 
•ndotir at the fiat tic oT Lewe.s occasions bis 
htilieric be defeated and taken luisouer, 2:J5. 
His treaty with Leicester, ih. His tioaimeiit 
hy Leicester, Escapes from bis custody, 

d>. Defeats Simon de Mounlforl, coming to 
Join Ills fijilier, ih. Defeats and kills the earl 
of l.'Mcesterat Kvesliam, iJo*). Saves Ins falber’.s 
hie 111 Ibis battle,, ih. His gallHiit defeat of 

J<) engage in a crusade to the Holy Land, 1240. 
Hikes the earl of Glouce.ster w’itli linn, ih. 
Arrives at Tunis, and finds Lewis dead, ih. 
J'^'^Cflpes assassination, ih. Is recalled by his 
lather, who dies quickly after, ih. 

'ftu.'ard I. proclaimed, i* 1246. Guardians of the 
'■^ahn appointed until his return to Kiiglaiid, 


C7I 

ib. Influence of his know'ii character in keep- 
ing the kingdom quiet, ib. His different enif)- 
tions at hearing oi the deaths of his father atirl 
his infant son, how explained by liiin, ih. SjunuU 
a year in France before Ills return to England, 
aifi. InciMises the Ficiich knights by his siu'* 
cesses in a toiiruameiit at Glialoii'-, ih. D<>es 
homage to Philip at Paris for his French do- 
minions, Is crowned at WT^st minster, ih. 
Applies himself to lect dying the disorders of 
goveriinieiit, ih. Calls a p.nliament with rliis 
intention, 1247. Appoints itmciaiit comiiiis* 
sioiiers for the jmnislimenl of criminals, ib. 
Annuls the comimssion, ^47. His cruelly to- 
wards the Jew'v accused of Hdiilteruliiig the 
com, ih. Banishes tlieiii, ih. His frugid ma- 
iftigcmeni of his revenue, Supplies grunted 
to him, ih. Suumlt)U‘* Llewellyn prince ^f 
Wales to leiiew liiUhomag?, ih. ReJuces him 
on his noij-comidiance, ih. Takes Ins brother 
and siicce‘''*or, ija\id, prisoner; tiies and ex(’- 
cutes him as#i traitor, Pals all the 

hards d«ath, ih. TAditiomil fccouiu or 
the annexafioii of the priii?ipality of 'Vales to 
the Clown, and its giving Idle to tlie Klng*s 
eld^'M son, ih. Goes abro.ui to medi.dc a ]H*,ace 
between Alplionsf* king ot Arragon and Philip 
ot Fiance, ih. Negc»ci'tt<*s a treat v of mar- 
riage between prince Eduard and iNtargarel of 
Norwav queen of Scotland, Tins mar- 

riage frustrated by her death, iibi. The claims 
(»f the comnetitors feff tlie crown of Scotland 
referred to Ins deci''ion, ih. His reflectioua and 
.scliemes on ll.is appeal to him, Searches 

monastic records to establish a claim to the 
kingdom of Scotland, ib. (ioes with an army 
to Am ham on the south rif the Tweed, <c de- 
fciminc; the rigid of the Scottish crown, 253. 
Declares to thcMT» Iii* right to dispose of the 
(Mown, as bird of Scotland, ih. Hec^llires 
of the competitors an acknow ledgmeni of his 
siipeiiont) , ih. Obtain^ this ^'oncession fioni 
llieiii, 2.>4. Claims and ohlaiiis possession of 
the St'olch fortresses ih. 'I’ht: Scotch huroris 
and prelates swear lealty to him, ih. ^Dedldes 
in favour of John Baliol, it9. Baliol swears* 
fealty to him, and is put in pos4fessioiP of tlic 
erov^i, ib. Hovokes the Scots and their new 
king hv his acts ot usurpation oxer them, ib. 
iMuinardcqiredations committed hy the ships of 
France and England, occasioned by a private 
tiuanei, 2.‘»5. Ills oilers to accomniodate llie 
tliiferenre rejected, ih. Loses the province ot 
(luienve by the ailifice of Philip of France, 
2.>6. His attempts to recover it defeated by 
Pin lip, ih. The occailion of changing the feudal 
military service into necuniary supplies, 2.57. 
The first heginnings (*i popular government to 
be dated from bis reign, 259. Summons the 
representatives of tlie people in parliament to 
obtain their consent to supfilies for government, 
ih. Summons deputies ot the inferior clergy 
to parliament, 261. They scinple to assemble 
oil ins writ, ib. Tiiis objection accominudHied, 
and the two house.s of con vocatioq. formed, 
Summons .Tolin Baliol to assist liini against 
Fiunee, and makes other demands which he 
reJiLses. ^26L Assem bl es an ar my to dnist i-e 
iPak? rrwint b,V Hlll^rila 

the gairison to the suord, iH. The Scots beaten 
by earl Wurrenne, and the ca.sile of Dunbar 
surrendered, 262. Takes Edinburgh, and sub- ' 
dues all Scotland, ih. Baliol sweaw fealty to 
him, ib. Carries him prisoner to the 1 ower oi 
IxmdjRn, 262. Carries away the famous stone, 
and destroys the Scots records, breaks then 
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gri’Hl seal, and leaves earl Warreniie governor 
ol‘ Scotland, ih. Makes another unsuccessful 
uttiick u|><»ji (iuicnn(\ ib. Marries his daughter 
to Joiui earl of llollaiid, and forms alliances 
against France, ih. Ohiuins grants from par- 
lianuMtt, Is oppo.sed in his demands by 

the ch*rg\, ih. The occasion of this opposition. 
ih. IVohihits all rent to the cicrjjv. ih. Ex- 
cludes tJiem tVfim all pr<>t<ction of the laws, ih. 
Keduec.s them to compliance, ^(>4. II is op- 
pressive extortions on liinle, ih. Norfolk, lleie- 
lord, and odier barons, refuse to ser\e in the 
e\p(‘ditioii to (.idseoin, ib. The Inno former 
rcluse to allend him to Flanders, ih. Appoints 
a new constable and niareschal to act in their 

I liad's tor the present .service, ih. 3l<*eoiKyles 
nmself with the clergy, and appoints the 
4'rchbisliop of C^pVlerhTir^^ and lletrin.tid de 
Gre^’ tutors to prince Edward, tb. Apologiz< s 
to Ins Tiobiiit\ lor the irregnhnily of Ins former 
conduct, ih. * Promises a vefol 1101*11011 of govein- 
‘lit at his rclurii. //>. reiiiMisliance iiumj 
scnrrd to^Jnm at VR departure, tht earls of 
Nort'ilk, and Hereford, iiiS. Seals the two 
charler.s in Flanders, which are previously con- 
firmed h_v parh.iment at home, ib. Isolrfigrcl* 
to confui'ii them again, on his letiirn, in the 
fullest manner, ih. 11 is reluctance (o limifmg 
tlie hounda^es of forests, *20G. Obtains from 
the pope an absolution from liis engagements 
to obseive the charte^*^, ih. (’oTitiims tin m 
agai|: with an exception to the late pcrainbtil.i 
1<.ni of the toresis, i/i. Com hides a truce witli 
Philip of France, and siihuilts ihe diUciences 
between them to pope Ihiiiifaie, ih. The 
pope’s a wind hot ween them, [id?. Maines 
jMaigarel, the "istcr ot' I’liilin, ih. The Scots 
ri'.e against him, nnfier Wi^nam Wiill.ice, ib. 
Hi.s army under cail \v at I'en 11 e,, defeated h> 
WlbkliK'e, iitid. Advaiu-e- with a gnat army to 
Scotland, ‘Jdl). <)\en blows the Scots at ral- 
kirk, ih. Is iw )[ili< d to by nope Ihmiface in 
behalf of SiolJaiid, 'JTO. Ills answer to iht' 
pot?, ih. Appoint'* .lolin de Segiju e guaidian 
of ocotli.iid, Ri'tin ns to Scotlamf, scours 

' the wl^ole c^Juntr 3 , and rece ives the .submission 
of the Scots, ih. Endeavonrs tc* fix Ins govern- 
nieiit over Scotland, ih. Wallace* beRayed 
into Ins hands, ib. Kxec’utes Wallice as a 
traitor, ih. Ills aimy under Ay mer de Valence 
defi’.it.s Robert Ihiice, t273. Dies, y74. His 
characlei, ih. III.s lee'‘‘l«'li\ e acts, ih. Al- 
lowed Ins haioiis to entail their estates, 

Was the first who passed a statute of nifirtmuin, 
ih. • His prohabU* motivc^s in tins law, i;76. A 
sijinmarv \icw of the supplies granted him by 
the puiriaineiit and clcigy, 27b. lli.s children, 
ib. 

Kdward, princi*, second son of Edward ],. tlie 
traditional acc<jmit of his being made prince of 
Wales, i. t?4ik A tieaty of marriage negolialeil 
bt‘t ween 'him and Margaret ol Nor vay, (pieeii 
of Scotland, Isf.'K). 3 Jiis marriage frnsiialed by 
Uer de.ith, 251. Tht; arclihishoj) of C.inteilmr> 
and Reginftid do Gray a|ipoinled tnlois I’o 
him, 2('A. Is made guardian of tiie realm 
during liis father’s expedition to Flanrler*', ih. 


Isuhelfa, daughter of Phili]) of France, 2G7. 
Succeeds to the crown, 

his accession, 1 . 27H. Indications of 
his weakness of inmii, ih. His feeble atiempt 
H^ninst Scotland, ih. His attachment d' piers 
Oaxa.ston, 27{t. Appoints Inni gmndiaii of the 


> 11 ’^ 

e charters of llhei*1jes dm 


ford to confiriij the charters of IlheVlies diinng 
Ins father’s absence, 20h. Is conlracled to 


realm, on his journey to France, 2711. Ma:;.., 
Isabella of France, ih. Is obliged to bam mi 
G avaston, ih. Sends bini lord iumtenant of 
Ireland, ih. Obtains of llie pojK* a di>pcnsn 
lion for Gavaslon’.s oath never to retiiin, ih 
The authority of government vested m ^ 
council of tw^'lve, 280. Alake.s a seert't pr<i- 
testaiion against llieir ordinances, ih. InviiC'i 
Gavaston back fioiii bis second banislmient Iw 
the oidainers, ih. ''riioiiias earl of Lanras|»‘, 
raises an army against liim, ih. His nyriow 

^ escape irom Laneastei, ih. His rage at Gavus- 
ton’s mnrdei, 281. Is rcciiiicili'd l<» his bair»iis, 
ih. Assembles a gri'al army against the Si'ui*!, 
ib. Is defeated by Hobeit Ihiiceal Hannock- 
biirii, 282. 'Flu* baion* obtain a renewal of 
the ordinaiKOs from Inm, 28.h ReJlcrtioiis ,,n 
his ineapamiy ioi gowrnmeiit, ih. ('b.irartvi 
of Hugh le 'De^pensei, add liis f.ilbi^; liis la- 
vountes, ih. Enrage** the baron*-, \i/io com 
bine against tlio Desp'-nsei.s, 281 .St*,'/(*s tin- 

buKinv of Gow'^t tioMi J<»lni <le Alowhiay, aiyj 
gives It to Hugh li* Despi'iiser, ih. 'I'iie i).i:i)ij. 
perempioriiy insist on his dismisMiig Di spen.svr, 
ih. His tpu'en insulted h\ loid liadlesim rcf t/>. 
Punishes this lord, ih. Recallsthe Despi users, 
banished by parliaimmt, ih. Gverpcweis bn 
barons, 28.^. I.aneaster declaie.s his .illiaiay 
wall Sfolland, and raises an army ag.nnst him, 
ib. Lanea^lei delCiited and execuied, Makes 
anolhei Iruilh-ss .iltem|>t against Scut bind, 28,’). 
Cauieleiies ;t tuice with Koheit Rinci’ loi tliir- 
tf'i'ii years, ib His dispiiti’s with Fiance, 28ii 
His (pieeii Is.diella goes to Fails to meeliate 
between fx-r hii -haiirl and hiothcr, tb. Ri’sigtis 
Giiienne to his son pnnee Edward, ih. Ii:ti- 
iiUK v betweim his »jii< en and Rogei Morlniici, 
18c>.‘ Her reply wlien he si nl fm lier h:i> k 
a^.iin, th. Isaficlla forms a conspiraey agauis^ 
Inm, ih. Isatxdia invadi's Suffolk, and is louieii 
by the barons, 287. He lea\es liondon, niH 
retires to the w’e">-t, ib. Ret reals to W ales, 287 
Is .seized by the earl of lA'icr'slei, and conf 4 iie'l 
in Kenilvvo’iih castle, ib. Is licposerl by pa'* 

* li.iment, 288. A resignation extorted Irfii 

‘ liiii), ib. Is pilieil by the pcoph*, 28ft. "-lii 
taken liom the; custody of I.eu ester, and de- 
liveicdlo loid Reikeley, ib. His einel iisagf, 
ih. Js nnndere-d by .Mautiaveis and GonriiaY, 
ih. His chaiaelei) ih. (lompaiison helwccn 
bis reign ami that of Ins fatJu i, 2d‘t. I'lie’esi'f 
commodilieti in bis reign, 2‘.M). His cbildicii, 
2-J2. 

Kdirard, prince, son to Etiward II. is invested by 
bis father with the dnlcliy of Gnienne, i. 28«''. 
joes to Puns to do liohi.ige for_ it, ih. b 
aiiiatieed by bis imitiii'r Isabella td r'Miihpp.f 
daiigbler ul the count vl ilollcind and H.iui, 
anlt,'287. 

HI. liii* accession, i. 294. 'Hie earl of 

Laneasler apiiointed guardian to bini, d' 
Marches with an army to oppose the Scouh, 
Ili.s difliculiv Ilf coming ij[) with ilicini 
ih. His defiance to the Scots generals, liow 
aiiswern.1, 295. His narrow escape from the 
bold attempt of e.o 1 Douglas, ih. Fnler.s into 
ii sclieiiic to.sei/e IVloi timer, 290* Assumein llic 
r.tc'-r'Agf 1 . ; .a , 297. H is s( t ic t 1 e^prtl 
to the suppresjjKiii of lobbery, ih. Eneouragc> 
.secielly the piefensions of Edviajri IJuliol to 
the erown of Scotland, 297. I 'ndertakes Jo 
re.siore Edward Jhtliol when driven out »>* 
Scotland, 299. Defeats the Scots at HalidiDvo 
hill, ih. 'Hie tuiindalion of his chum to the 
crown of France, The xveakiK'ss of k*'’ 

prctcnsioun iliown, ih. Ls sniniiiuncd to di’ 
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lioniAj^i^e for Guiennc, 801. Is obliged to per* 
form il. Uf. Prepares for a war with Kiaiice, ih. 
Ktigages the FleiViiiigs to assist him, tlirougii 
tlie iiieatis of James D’ Artevi'Ie, Raises 

II force, and passes over to FJatiders, ih. Is 
created \ icar of the German empire, ib. As- 
sumes the title of king of France, ib. Con- 
tracts liis son Kdward to the daughter of the 
duke of Brahaiil, 3()8. Invades France, but 
retires into Flanders, and disbands his ariii^. t7i. 
Is. greiitly impoverished by hi.s fruitless expe- 
ffiliori, ih. Remarks on his |)resenl sUtiatio^t 
xwth his parliament, Obtains condttiuiial 

f (rants tioin them, ih. 'I'he reM>liitions of par- 
iaiiieiit on his assumed title us king of Fiance, 
ih. Obtains a great victory over the French 
fleet, ih. Resii'ges Toiirniiv, .St).‘>, Pbiiip’s 
repJv to bis defiance, ih. Coneludes a truce 
w-ilf^Fbilip, by the mediation of .fane countess 
of Hainan It, ^$(>6. Is deseited b\ Ins allies, 
ih. ^/lis ill biiiiiuur toward bi> ministers on bis 
leliirn, ib. Arebbisbop Strut bird enters into a 
cotiibinalioii against him, ;J(>7. Strat(ord‘s letter 
to him ih. Is reconciled to him, ih. Review 


his present situation, ib. Is obliged to pass 
an act for ledress of giievaiices before he ol>- 
lains any grants, .‘KWh Makes a secret protest 
against if, ib. Issues ;*n edict apmist the 
vali<Iitv of this act, ih. Patronizes the preteii- 
sioiis oY ihe eoiiiit de Mount fort to the dutehy 
ot hriitany, Jtfih Relieves the countess be- 
siegevl at Ileinieboniu', 310, Sends allot ber 
licet to ber ussistaiie«‘ under Robert d’Artois, 
ih. Goes over !<• Pnttanv in juTson, ih. Ilis 
treaty vvitli the Fiench. lib. Flow induced to 
lire.ik this tnu’e, 311. Sends ike I'arl of Dt'rln 
to defend (iiiUMtm*, ih. Invades Noriiiaiuiv, 
3*2. Ills suecesses there, ih. Seizes aiid 
piundeis (hieii, th. Penetrates as far nslhnis, 
.313. Disposilioti of his army at (^recy, ih. 
Ills address to \us army, 314. Deleuls the 
French at (!vecv, ih. Il»s moderaU* expeela- 
.fi ly, lie' , (!.da' 

lies terms to tfie besieged, 317. Qm*en 
Pliilippa iiileieeoes I'ortlie vlepul^es uidered i^' 
him to exeeiitiviii, ih. 'rninsiiul the iuhahitaiitk, 
and )U‘oples i( with Faigiishmeii, .318. Cvm- 
chides a truce willi France, ih. Uiseovers the 
treachery <it liis governor at (adais, and en- 
gages hull to deceive the Fieuch, Ih. Kiigages 
I he French army which was to have seized 
Calais, and routs it, ih. Ilis alfahility to his 
prisoners, 318. Institutes the order of the 
garici, 320. Traditional accounts of tlie <»cca- 
hion of this iii.stitution, ih. (.hmeerts tw'o iitva- 
sums of France, 321. Invavles France from 
Palais, while his son invades it from Guieime, 
ih. llaitle vif Poictiers, 322. .lohn king of 
France brought prisoner to London, .323* Re- 
stores king David Hriiee on a raiisuni, 321. 
Poiicludes H treaty with. Lohn, which is rejected 
by the dauphin and stales of France, .326. In- 
vades France with a vast li>rce, ih. Progress of 
his arms, ih. Is induced to conclude a more 
iiioderale treaty, by tlie duke of Lancaster, 3*27. 
'rieaty of liicligny. 327. His .siiecoiiA to prince 
ICdward, under tlie earl of FViubroke, seized at 


se 


a^hy Ileiiry'knig of 


self to Alice Pierce, but is forced to remove Ii . 
from court, 332. I)ies, ih. IIis character, ih. 
Helrospcct of his reign, ih. His chiidrei*, ih. 
Fljs regard to purliamenls, .^133. Case.s of high 
treason limited in Ins reign, llis irequciil 
confirmations of the great ebarter, ih. Windsor 
ea.Htie built by him, and by wliat means, ^k3<|>. 
VoL. IL 
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His great exertion of the prerogatives of Ihe 
crown, 334. His frequent levies of taxes 
without authority of parlianient, ih. His open 
avowal of this power, ih. Passes the statute 
of provisors 33c». State of the internal po'ice 
ill this reign, ih. State of, cuiunierce and in- 
dustry, ih. Ilis reign an interesting period of 
our hist^^ry, 3.37. 

Kdwardt prince of Wales, son to Edward Ilf. i.s 
contracted to tiu* daughter of the duke of 
Brabant, i. Is appointed guardian of the 

realm during his fatliePs absence in Flanders, 
ib. Calls a purliameni, hut is unahic to pro- 
cure his father any .supplies, ih. Attends his 
father in an expedition to France, ib. His 
gallant behaviour at the battle of Cressy, 316. 
^lis fatiicPs behaviour to him that day, ih. 
Invades and rav s«|(es ^anguedoc and oilier 
parts of France,^J2L Faideavours to join his 
father, .»22. l3<*feats king John at Poietiers, 
and takes hiiis prisoner, 323. His noble be- 
haviour tu» Ills prisoner, 324. Concluiteft a 
truc^ ih.^ls invested 4ath the p^ncipality of 
zVquitaiiR* 329. Rccals liis solaieis ifc^ni'llie 
service of Henry count of Transtaiuarc, and 
pl^iec'ts Peter king of Ca.stile, 3‘30. Defeats 
rianslaniaie, and restores Peter, ib. Peter's 
yigratitmie to him, ih. Is involved by this ex- ^ 
peditioii, and taxes his nrincipajjjty repay it, 
ixlt). Ills reply to the Frencli king's summons, 
:UL Goes to France to oppose the French 
hostilities, where his^iealth declines, lx>ses 
most of his French possessions, and conchadies 
a peace, .">31. His death and character, 332. 
How he obtained the appcdhitioii ol the Black 
Jbiiice, ih. 

prince, son to Henry VL horn, i. 4t)8. 

Extraordinary advent.fie oh with Ins mother 
Maigaiet, in* a «orAs1, 418. Manleil to lady 
Aline, vi-iiighter to the e.irl of Warw iqk# 422 
Ivdled. 126. , 

IV. proclaimed, i. 41.3., Reflections ou 

this event, ib. Ills character, 41.^. liistance 
v>t his cruelly, ih. 'J’ho parties of Vork and 
L<inca.ster how distingui.shed, ih. JKoiioi the 
Luiicaslrtans at 'i'outvm, 416. Ilis title* riiV' 
ev»gnizetl by parliament, ib. ExeCiiles divers bv 
lua^iul law^ 417. Gets possession of Henry Vj. 
and i^iprisons him in the 'Fower, 418. His 
behaviour during this interval of peace, ih.^ 
Becomes, enamoured with the lady Elizabeth 
Grey, ib. Marries her, 419. Disgusts Ihe 
earl* of Warwick, ih. ; who makes a party 
agaiivst him, ib. Makes an aUiance with Cliarles 
duke of Burgundy, 420. Bestows his sister on 
hull, (b. Leagues Also with the dukc ot^ Brit- 
tany, 420. lusurreclioii ill Yorkshire, i/#. Con- 
fusion in this period of the English history, 421 
Quells uii iiisurreelion in Lincolnshire, i6. _ Se- 
erttly gains over Clarence from Warwick^ 
interest, 422. Marche.s against Warwick’s 
army, 423. Chased from his own equip by the 
trea'eherv of the marquis of Montuciite, ih. 
Flics to Holluud, ih. Assisted by the duke ol 
Burgundy, be laiuks in Yorkshire^ and pushes 
for Lotufon, 425. Enters Loudon, and gets 
pos.sessioii of Henry \'^L ib. Defeats Warwick 

.rr. _ . ,, „ til 

gayety on the return of peace, 427. Prijecls 
iin invasion of France, ih. Invades France, ih. 
la*wis agrees to buy peace by a tribute, 428i 
interview with Lew'is, ih. OOstruots the duke 
Clarence’s marriage with the liciress of Bur- 
gundy'i 429, Procures bis trial ui\d execution, 
4^10. Contracts marriage for all his childten. 
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wjlhout efTfCt, 131. ILs drutl), diiirnctor, and 
ih. Ri'llcch(»ijs on tlic stale of the court 
at tins pc'iiod, 433. IjCaves his hruiher the 
duke t)l tihnicoslei regcii , duriiif; the iniuonly 
of his .v)»u ih. His Io^uiiiuk'v denied by the 
duke ol'fiiouce.steif 13h. 

"Edward V. stale of parlies at his accession, i. 433. 
The diilc of Glouct'sier left regent during his 
niinority* ih. His person intrusted to the earl 
of Ri\er.s, 433. His guardian arrested by the 
duke of Gloucester, l3l*.' Is murdered ih tl-e 
TtMver with ins brother the duke of \oik, by 
Older of Kichard IIT. 437. Their bodies ibuiul 
in tlie reign ot Clnirles 11. J3tl. 

, prinee, son of Heni;^ \ 1 II. i»oin, i. 553. 

Ills nioiher, ijueen June SeMUuur, dies, ih. Is 
c*onlr.iete<i to lYlarv the iiW.iiil (nieen of Svoi- 
lnnd>577. His fattier Heiny VJiL. dies, 5li7. 
EH u’un/VJ. his ae^'ession, h ;VJ1. Names of the 
regency <furing Ins luiiniuty, ih. 'I'lie earl of 
lieu told ehosen pioieLtor, ‘and iiiade duke ot 
fcjoiiierset, 59.>. Somcrsel obtains a cunrinnatien 
^of liis aii'^iorlly iiyV’nlenl, ih. I V‘ covers a pro? 
peiisit^ to bleratflre, 5‘)d. His « eluHance at 
.sigiffng the wairaiit for the execnlimt of Joan 
Hoaober, (iOd, Is removed to Windsor eastjjj 
by the pioteelor, 613. Is adilresscd b^ tin* 
eounc»l3o dismiss Somerset, \vhi<.h he eohiplies 
wnh, <)11. A new eouncil of regency foiAied, 
ih Ills gHef at liis sister the lad> Mary's 
obstinacy in the catholic faitli, 617. Is induced 
by Norihundierland toinv rile circular letters to 
tlio^.heritVs for choosing a new parliament, 6^0. 
^3ul)sidic.s granted him by parliament,. 0^1 
Amount of the crown debts at this lime, ih. His 
health declines, ih, Oulors the judges to pre- 
paie a deed of sett lenient for the succession of 
I.idy Jane Gray, Signs tla* patent tor her 

succession, Uibi.V ysi[Kians di.sims.sed, and 

his cure inti listed to an old woman, ih. Dies, ih. 

I fts •haiacttT, ih. 

hJij'rTt, ^dccessor to Adelfriri, king of Nortliuniher- 
1< ml, his W'ise<^overnm(‘nt, i. 14. His singular 
evi/jic* hoiii assassination, ih. Converted to 
ei^isliainty, 15. Slain ni battle l>y Peiida king 
ol JMdi'cia, ih. , His kingdom di voted, and Ins 
/ami^v exliMguished, ib. 

and Morcar. See Moicua 

Edin/, successor to Edit'd, king of Englifnd, his 
personal character, i. 3d. His suhjetfts revolt 
at the instigation of the clergy, 30. 

Eifiatrfiamt lord, is sent with a s\]iiadron to Spain, 
to c<»nvoy Philip to England, hut is afraid of 
his seamen, i. IkH. Is one of ipieeii Eliaa-' 
beth’s ambassadors at the treaty of Cateaii 
Ciimbresis, 659. , 

— ^ lord llovvaid of, commands tlic Eng- 

lish navy destined to ojipose the Spanisli in- 
vincible armada, li. <>5. Is attacked by the 
artimda, under the duke of Medina Sidoijia, 67. 
Ariuiks and di.sconcertN the arniada at (5tiais, 
ih. I’ake.s command of the Heel sent against 
Cadiz, SO. Oailiz taken and plundered, dl. Is 
created eail of Nottingbum, ih. Sec Nottinfrham. 
Ejfhcrtf son of Ercoiubert, king ol Kent, Ins cruel 
scheme to^«ecujc* the Mitce.s-.ioii to liis son, 1 . 13. 

king of Wessex, hi.s descent, i. 19, Takes 

refuge, and imjtroves himself in the Court ol 

cession, ih. S>iate ol Wes'sex at niST^tt-CTsion, J9. 
Defeats the Mercians, t/». Conqiicr.s Kent and 
Essex, ih. Tlie East Angles put themselves 
under his protection, ih. CoiupicrB Mercia, ih. 
North iiiuberlund, ifO. Unites the heptarchy 
under his government, ih. 

Egmnnt, count, the Spanish generul, dcfi^ats De 


I'hermcs, the Frencli governor of Calais, i; 
Vlaiidcrs, by the accidontul assistance (»f .ii 
English scpiadron then on tlie coast, i. 651. 1 

pul to death by the duke d*A)va, ii. l.V 

Eland. Sir William, governor of Nutlinghiiui 
castle, betrays Roger Mortimer into the liaiul 
of Edw'ard 111. i. ‘396. 

Elbi uft maripiis of, accompanies queen Mary u 
her return to Scotland, i. 668. Is concerned ii 
a riot at the house ol .\Iison (haig, whieh tlx 
cliiach lake.s cognizance of, 670. 

Eleanor, dangliter of William duke of Gui^nIlc 
wh‘\i divorced Irom i.ewis Vll. of France, i. 
MaVried to prince Henry, son of Matilda, ?/> 
Instigates her sons to revolt against their latlici 
1)3. Attempts to escape to t'lance, and is eon 
filled by her husband, Ubiaiiis her heiedilan 
dominions from her husband, 1.59. 1'' leleasii 

and made legent by her ton Ridiaidil. null 
Ins arrival in Engiand, i. 166. Carries Bercii 
garia, her sou's intended hiide, td'I him a 
Messina, and returns, 169. Writes to the popi 
on Richard’s being imprisoned in (ieimany, 17.i 
An ives in Germany witli the stipulated ransom 
and releases him, 175. Her aversion to Con 
.slantia mother of Arthur duke of IJiitlaiiy 
179. 

, daughter of tlie count of Proveiu’f 

married to Henry III. ol England, i. Tin 
bounties bestowed on her lelations, ih. 'J'lu 
popiihue ol J..oiidon insuit hei, Si.il. I’rep.iK- 
a force abroad, to restore her Inisband liom ili< 
tyranny ol Leicester, which is dispeised by h,u 
winds, Dies, 2/>4. 

Elections to parliament, rev iew of the laws relaln'i 
to, during tli^* reign of Henry VI. i. 41.'). Ilai« 
regulated under the prolettorale ol Oli.r. 
Cioniwel, .391. 

Eljleda, a waiting maid, how she hecauie inistu' 
‘to king Edgar, i. 41. 

Elf'ruia, the da lighter of Olgar earl of Devonshire 
treacherously obtained in marriage hv Alhcl 
woki, lavounte to king Kilgar, i. 41. Espoiea 
by Kilgar, 4;:i. Causes lu'i son-iu-law king W 
waid the martyr to be killed, 43. 

El^iva, wife fo Kclvvy, king of Englainl, sliockiii<:li 
murdered by the clergy, i. 39. Other lepk 
sentafions ol' tins stoiy, 706, mu ri. 

Elizabeth, daughter of ‘Henry \’UI, an<l Aiin< 
Role y 11, born, i. 633. Is createri princess d 
"W ales, ib. ireaty entered into by her fatli; 
for nianying her to llie. duke of Aiigoulciiir 
544. Her mother beheaded, ,551. Is illcgid 
muted by parliament, ib. Is restored to lif 
right of succession by parliament, 580 . R.iim” 
a body of horse to'snppoii her .sister M.mj 
against die lady Jane Gray, 626. Cause ol In- 
sister’s first declared animosity to liL'i. 6‘21h 1 

confined by her si.sler undt\r colour of Wy.itf 
insuficct ion, 63^2. Is •'cica.sed bylbc mediulmi 
of I’hifip, 6.')t). Owes tips protection to In 
policy, i/». Retires into tlie country, and iIl* 
votes herself to study, 650. Her prudence ui 
the proposal of inarriagc made by the king “ 
Sweileii, ib. Her caution vvilli regard to u’ 
iigioii, 'ih. Her sister Mary dies, 651. Circ:i 
joy nnini rested both by pathaiiient and peoj»l< 
'at'her accession, 6lyV. Her behaviour on arrivin! 

1 ..rtecei yes all the biskui» 

kindly, e.KC<*pling Roniier, ih. Notifies her hc 
ee.s.si<»n to foieign courLs, 76. Her motives h> 
declining PhilipN oilers of marriage, ib. Notilif 
her ncce.ssion to the pojie, and Ins expression 
on tlie occasion, 65.5. Kecals her aniDusilHdo 
from Home, ib. Forms her councih ib. Mak® 
Cecil secretary of state, ib. Is advised by Cecil V 
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fovtore tlic proleMaiit reliji;ioii, Horcaiihon i 
III this tmitlor, ib, I’roliihits all iirrachliig willi> 
oiil to suppress Ihc viuleiil attacks of 

< atli<)lics and rofoniiers on each other, 
]*ruhihits the elevation of the hoste, The 
hishons disgusted, ih. Is crowned, ih. Her 
popular behaviour, ih. Her title reeogiiised by 
the new pajjliament, Gfyfu Is declared governe.ss 
of the church by parliairH'iit, 6/>7. The poweis 
conferred under this title, ib. All Kdw'urd’s 
■^latnlcs concerning tehgion cunrinned, ib. The 
*iiiass abolished, and liturgy restored, G,^7. 
(jrants voted to her by th(* comnions, Vk Iier 
iinsw'er to tlie address' of tlie coniiiions to fix on 
llie choice of a husband, G/ifl. Her address in 
cTonciliating the catholics to the reformed re- 
ligion, ib, Itefects tlie priiposat of J^hitip, for 
her adhering to the Spanish alliance against 
Fi’ilnce, <v>P. Her treaty with Henry, respect- 
ing the restitution of Calais, ih. Jlcnry solkits 
)iC^ t'xcoiuiiiuiiicution at the court of llonits ih. 
IMarv, «piccn of Scofhind, and her hiis|>aiid the 
Dauphin, assninc the amis anti title of Kng* 
land, (♦(>(). 'file rise ol her violent jealousy 
against iVlary, ih. Tleccives a deputation Irom 
the protcstalit inalconteiit.s in SctithiTid for as^ 
sislancc, and is pcrsuadtal hy ^^‘cil to grant it. 
Semis a tied and army toSeollaiid, G6:». 
('oncliidt's a tical\ with the association called 
'/In Ctiwgrt'ifatawi of iho ih, 'rri^aly of 

l’'.dinbiirgl), ib. ll^•\ic^v ol !icv conduct in* lliis 
alfair, ih. I^cceives-a second tlcpmatioii from 
the Scots rcloimcrs, with thanks, and desire of 
l.n liter aid. Odd. Ap|)lirs to Mary, queen of 
Scots, for a ratification of tlie treaty ol Ktliii- 
hurgh, ami a lenunciation ol Jn*i jircleiisious to 
the Kiighsli crown, which she refuses, (3{i7. 
DenieH Alary a passage through Kiigland, on 
her return t*o StotiamI, ih. Mark's spiritetl 
icpiy on tile occasion, lM[uipsa licet with 

a suppos'd dcs.gii of interci'pting Mar^, who 
escapes it, ih. Jlcr reply to Alan’s request of 
l»cing dcf.lan’d successor to ihc liJiiglish crown. 
Is appare:*t|y rc<*oncilcd to her, (>7*1. 
Her prudent adniiiiistration, ib. Divers pT«^>i)- 
saLs of imirriage made to her, ih. Gives a 
gentle refusal io them all, ih. Ilcr aversion to 
the idea o( ti successor, ih. Ouclly peiscciitcs 
the earl of Hertford ami his lacTy from lliis 
motive, t'i71. I'ardons Arthur P<»le,*aml oti ers, 
C4invicted of u conspiracy, ih. IMiilip of Spain 
bi’giris to inanifcsl his' eniiiily to her, (577. 
Kilters into a treaty with the prince ol (a»ndf*, 
jiml has Havre-dc’(irace ]>ut into her hamls, 
(’711. Assists the French protcslaiits, utter the 
hallle of Dreiix, (j?9. rails rl.uigerously ill 
of ihc^ smatUpox, ib. Is addressed by the 
<'oiiiftift>iis to marry, ih. Her rr'llertions on this 
snlijecl, ih. Herrvphe.s, (500. Siqqihcs granted 
her hy parhaniciil suid convocation, /iti. Hei 
manifesto on taking pos.ses.sion of Havre-<h*- 
Grace, ih. Is neglected in the treaty hetweeii 
('oiide and the French couit, and fc'^oKes to 
retain Havre, (iBl. Havre taken, and tlie plague 
hioiight into Knglamt hy the garrison, Ckll. 
/Oaken a resignation of her claim lio Calais, ih. 
Mnintains an ainicahtc correspondence with 
Mary, but declines an intciview, ih. ITerad- 

• dress in j ■'r-'-* 

loreign alliance by marriage, <51?^. Jhonoses 
the earl of l..eieesl‘er to her, ih. Her dupiicit v 
ni ihi.s projHisnl, ib. Kxpo.ses her yveakiiess and 
rivalship in her conversation with JMelvil the 
%:ots ambassador, ib. Favours the niarringi' of 
Alary with lord Hnrnley, 611M. Her diiphcify 
again mnnife.sted in this instance, ib. Kr 


cmuago.s the Scots inalcont('nt.s to lisc against 
Mary, ()81. Disavows any connexion with thmii 
on the failure of tlie enterprise, (itl.5. Her be- 
haviour on receiving iicwrs of the birth of prince 
James of ScutJuiid, (508. Promises t!ie com- 
mniis to marry, and gix^es her reasun.s against 
iiaining a .successor, ib. I'rohibits their debate.^ 
on this subject, ih. Tb'voke.s her prohibition, 
089. fler speech at dissolving the j>arliamciif, 
ih. Remonstrates with Mary against her mar- 
riage with Hothwei, (592. Sends Tiirogiiiorton 
amhassadorlo Scotlamhon the cap(i\ ity ol Alary , 
694. The tenor of his coinnii.ssion, ih. Sends 
Alary niVers of assistance on her escape I'lom 
Loc/ileveii-castic, (>97. Alaiy, atiier being «ie- 
feated hy A1 array, take.s leluge in JsngTami, 
and desiies her pioteetion, ()l>7. Cecil'.s advice 
to heron this occ\j|.sioii, ib. Requires Alary tu 
clear her.seii i'ljlm the iflurder of her hushami, 
698. Reijiiircs Alunay to justify his conduct 
towanis Alar^', ib. Anjioints eonnnissioneis lor 
iieanng cause at Soik, (599. Queriys i>ro- 
posed tinner hy A]u|fa^v, 7(K). ^Transfers ihi 
coiiTerel<t*es to Hamptfin-comt, and appoints 
nddilionai eummissioner.s, </;. Her aliswcr to 
A1 army’s (pieries, 701. Lajs the result of the 
conit'reiice hefoic hei privy ‘council, 702. Her • 
reply to the Scots cominis«<.i()iiers, ih. DIsnns.ses 
• Aluiray with a present tor his expenses, ih^ 
iJt'laiiis the duke of C’hatelriflill till Aliirray's 
dcpailurc, ih. Still reluseslo acknowledge the 
young king, ib. Mary refuses all concessions, 
^0:1. Renews hci deiiinnd for the resiftiilmu ol 
(Calais, ih. ’riie chaiicelhw J/Hosptiiil\s pleas 
to <‘lude the demand, ib Kilters into a friulless 
iK'gofialioii for marriage with the archduke 
Charles, ib. Instances of her reluctance in' 
the woik of chiirch-^eformatiun, ii. 2. Is nt- 
taclii’d to llicf ocki'ine of the real prc.sence, ib. 
vote (5. Fhiilenvoiirs to depress the puripins 3. 
Hit great recaid and attachment U Cecil, 4. 
Gi\es the duke of Norfolk hints ol^ her kiiow- 
loflge of hi.s lu'gotiations in tirder to a marriage 
with Alary queen of Scots, ib. Norilsk coiii- 
miited to llic Tower, 5. Alary reuu>|Td to 

Coventry, and more .strict guafdW, ib. I'lie 

earl.s ol NoithumbcThnid and We.spiiort*land 
raise an iiAsurreclion in the north, ih. Ilo- 
lAises Norfolk on promise of relinquishing 
tlunf|rhts of Alary, 6. Amuses Mary with iiego- 
tiarM>iis, ib. Her jHoposnIs to Murray in her 
behalf, ih. Sends Sussex with forces to Scot- 
land, to check the ])rogre,ss of Alary’s party, 7. 
Desires the Scots, on AlurrayVn death, not to 
ele(*t another regent, ib. Her ambiguous con- 
duct to hahince jhe factions in Scotland, ib. 
Sends terms of a treaty to Alary, who agrees to 
them, ib. Her riieasiife.s to fru.sirate tins treaty, 
B. Conimls.sioiier.s sent by the Scots parliameiit 
treat with her, ib. l.s disgusted with their 
repiililiean jirinciplcs, ib. l)ismis.ses llicin with- 
out coiirhifling any thing, ib. Is excuimnmu- 
cated by pope I’ius V. in. SuniiiKms a jiarliii- 
menl after five years interval, 8. Prohibits 
I hem fiom inedclling with allairs of static* 9. 
Suinnions Strickland a copimmier before the 
council, for introducing a bill for amending the 
liturgy’, ib. Proliibits* him from attending llie • 

TTcfusion, ih. Reslures SintTTaml to 
bis seat, JO. Fjinploys the bouse of lords ty» 
eheck the conmion.4 in deliatiiig of religious 
reformation, ih. Hell, a eoinmoiier, severely 
leprimaiided by llie council, for a ftiotion agaiiiU 
an I'xrhfsivc patent granted Io a trading coni- 
pAiy at bristol, 11. Orders the lord keep*‘r 
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Bucuii (ru reprove the conini^>ns at tiu* close oi 
the session lor thrii Ireerloni, II. Kciiiarks on 
her notion of the proper objects ui pariiu- 
inentarv coiie(‘in, <7>. ll<‘i liuj^ality un<i schemes 
to a\oid asking supplies of parlianient, l‘J. 
Assists the queen ol Naiarie with nione\, and 
allows men to be raij^ed lor the assistatu.e ol 
the French protestanls, 13. Receixes propo- 
sals of marriage with die duke of f\n)ou. 14. 
Protects the Flemish rehigees, 16. Souses some 
inoncv intended for the du^oof Alxa, ih. Dis- 
cover^s Norfolk’s cjiispiracy, who is tried aiui 
executed, 17. Remoiisl rales with Marv coii- 
eemiiig her conduct, Uk Reduces NlaryS 
party 111 Scotland, 1^). Concludes a <leiensi\ e 
alliance widi France, ih, Hei leceplum ol 
Foneloii, the French amhass.idoi ordered .‘o 
excMse the massacie of IJvd'' to her, 1?0. Her 
jvnident rofloctionik* and conduct on this t»c- 
casion, ib. Assists the Cermaii levies lor the 
service of tlie Hugoimls, ‘il2. fs bhiiged to 
deny pix iiig farther count en.iilV*e to the nemisli 
tf\fle.s, ih. Receives an embassyjijoni the re- 
volted llcVil.niders c.o implore as*^ stai^v^-e, S?4. 
Sendd sir IL nry Cobham to intercede xvith 
Philip in their behalf, ih. Concludes u treaty 
with the prince of Oiange, and agree.s to assist 
him against the Spaniuids, ih. Her repiesenta- 
tioiifl to Philip on the occasion, Hn. A xiew'tol 
her situdtioiitfat this time, ih. Her lenity in 
religious matters, ib. Her watchful regard over 
tin* pill items, ib. Her fri|^rahly and punctuality 
in pii^;ing loans, Is pelitioneu hy parlia- 
nfc*nt tor chuich rclormalion, t7. interposes 
with the Scots adininistiation, in luvour ol the 
♦‘arl of Moiton, y*). Ireland invaded hy the 
Spaniaids, '.](). Her displeasuie at the cruelty 
% exercised in reducing them, ib. Ctninlenaiices 
the depredatioiKs ol Fdnicjs l^vake, and knights 
liiiii, ih. Ohtdins supplies Irdm purliument, 31. 
Hej^iiuands the commons lor upjioiiiting a fast, 
ih. Hey great attachment to Siiiiiei, tlie duke 
of Anjoifs ageut, 3^iJ. Is inlormed hy him ol 
T^eieealer’s iiianiage, W, Receives a private 
visiufrom the duke of Anjou, ib. Oiders a 
conrructxiif marriage to be prepared hetxx'een 
•hiH? and Aiij(j;u, lO. Receives a spleiidiil em- 
bassy Irom France on the occasipn, ib. Seiuls 
Wafsinghum tlinbassudor to Paris, 33. s^Tlic 
ktrange ilnctuatioiLs of her conduct on tliiii allair, 
ib. The duke of Anjou comes over to Fhigfaiid, 
ih. Gives him a ring from her own linger, ib. 
Is dissuaded from this marriage, particularly 
by sir Philip Sidney, 34. Rejects [he duke dl 
Anjou* ih. Sc*nds*an embassy to Scoliasid, on 
James being taken from the power of Lenox 
and Arran, 35. Receives K pailietic letter from 
Mary, 36. Her relleclioiis on tins leltei, ih. 
Opeiis a negotiation in Scot land lor IMaiy’s 
liberty, 37. Reproailies .fames vvitb iii^m- 
stancy, ih. Sends Walsingbaiii to Scotland to 
discover the character ol James, ih. Proc ures 
a change, in the Scotii mhiistry, ih, Aitiiices 

S ractised by her ministry to delect conspiracies, 
S. An Hssocuitiun lormed to protect liei against 
all violence, Cal Is a parliament, *7>. Re- 
ceives supplies rroiii it, 39. Establislies the 
coi^ofc^dej^^L^d^^^oi^^ 

of the ecclesiastical court, ih. (^mspiracies 
' formed against lier life, ih. Concludes anotlicr 
league with the Stutes, and takes pu.sses.sioii of 
the towns assigned her for security, -13. Sends 
sir Francis Drake against the Spaiiisli West 
Indies, ib, ller motives in sending Dr. Waftoti 


ambH.ssaflor t o Scotland, 44 Concludes a league 
with James for rlieir iiuiiual defence, 4.5. Ap- 
points a commission foi llie trial of Mary queen 
of Scots, .50. (’alls a parliuiueiit on Mary’s 
conciemnulion, Appears unwilling to cairy 

M ib, 

last letter tc> hei, 54. The duplicity of her con- 
duct, in regard to IMury, 55. Her behaviour on 
the execution of Maryl 60. ner*letler to James, 
ih. Reculs J^eicestei'liom Hol]aiid,6.3. Prepares 
fur deli'iice against ilie SpaiiLsIi invincible ai- 
mada, 61. ller vigilanci^aiid pi luienccs 65. 'Her 
>• leniiyf toward her eathohe subjects at tins time, 
66. "Visits tlie camp at Tilburx , ib. Receivc't 
supplies fiom parliament, tm the destinction ol 
the uriiiinla, 66. i'rolnbits tlie commons from 
meddling with ecclesiasti'..al alfairs, ib. Cheeks 
their intruded regulations of purveyance, ib. 
Rctaiii.s great jealousy of .J.aiiics ol Sc Aland, 
70. Fnideavoiirs to prevcMit James from iiiarry- 
iiig, ib. Assists Henry of Navarre ugii^ipsl the 
king of France, 72. Sends bmi men and money 
on bis accession to llie crown of France, 7.L 
Sends him laithc'r assistance by treaty, ih. 74. 
Calls a pailiameni, 75, Her haughty reply to 
the usual requests of the speaker ol the eoift- 
niuns, ib. Sends sexer.il members to prison, for 
revixing the question about the succession, ih. 
Hei iii|unetions to the sjieaker, on Morris’s 
motion against et elesiastical abuses of power, 
|7>. , Her speeib lo parliament, 76. Her advice 
and c'onduet to .laiiu'suf Scotland, on the dis- 
coxery ol a conspiracy against liim, 78. Her 
physretan receives a bribe from the Spanisli 
miiu^ters to poison her, and is executed for it, 
ih. Ctnu'iudes a new' treaty with the United 
I’lovinces, 79. Fils out an aniiaiaent wliidi 
takes and plunders Cadiz, 80. Makes Essex 
carl marshal of Euglaiifl, 82. Calls a parlia- 
iijeiil, ih. Her pleas for a supply, ih. Ohlains 
a grant, th. Gives Essex a box bn the car, 84. 
Ctiiicludes a nexv treaty with the states, 85. 
Sends Fjsscx lord lieufenaiit to Ireland, 89. 
Orders Essex to displace the earl ol Soutliamji- 
toii, ih. Is displea.sed with bis conduct, 

^lei behaviour to him on bis iinexpccted jounicy 
•to couit, 91. Her sorrow on his illness, ib! 
Sends lord Moiintjoy to Ireland, in the room of 
Essex, 92. Causes Essex to he examined before 
the pi ivy-council, ih. Refuses to renew his 

i latent for I hi' monopoly of sweet wine.s, 93. 
s informed that Essex ridicules iier person 
and age, 9*1. Is informed of Essex’s rebellious 
sclieme.s, 9.5. Her irresolution with regard to 
the execution ol Essex, 97. Consents to his 
death, ih. Meditates a new system of policy 
for Fhirope, in conjunction with Henry IV. of 
France, 98. Is lediiced lo pa> her 
Ireland with h.isc inoneN, 99." Her enormous 
grants'of niunopoiies, IjlK). Is induced to re- 
strain ifiem, 101. The abject ackiiowledgineiils 
of the house of comiiiuns, on her ptuiinsc to 
cancel the most opprejisive of the patents, ih. 
Fails into a profound nielaneholy, ]02« Ei> 
quiry into the cause, ib. "J’he countess ol 
iNottingh^ni confesses her treachery to Essex, 
103. Her uiicoiiqucTHbic grief on this ucca- 
sion, ih. Dies, ib. Her character, 103. lU'- 
105. Her arlv 
’ irary exertion oi her prerogatives, ib. Star 
eliaiiiber, ih. Court ol high couiiiiission* ih. 
Martial law, 106. Orders vagabonds to be 
punished by martial law, {7>. Her indignaiioa' 
against Hayward, an author* averted by tfic 
pleasantry of Bacon, 107. Her method of «|* 
pressing turbulent subjects, Her arbitral j 
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exnction of loans, 107. Vicinal led lier iiav> l»v 
incdiis of her prerogative of purvey mice, *100. 
Hoi arliitrarv use ol embargoes, ih. Disallowed 
I lie legislatrve power of parliament, ih. Her 
t>raiuiical proclamations, ib. Oppressive and 
cruel acts ot power by her and her iiiinistr^r, lih). 
Had state ol moral.s and remiss execution of jus- 
lice, during her reign, 1 10. Her revenues, 111. 
Site threatens to deprive the bUhop of Kl^ of hi*, 
see ior nut fiilliiiiiigan engagement euiiccrniiig 
the. exchange ol .some land, i/i. note 61. Her 
euVimis letter to hiiii on tluit .suhject, ib.^ 'Ilu7| 
tiue rea.son of her parsimony, ih. Debts owing 
ro her hy foreign pnnce.s, 11‘2. Her exlia- 
nrdiiiary ' charges, and pie.sents to Kssex, ih. 
Amoiinl of the supplies siie received Iroin par- 
li.uiienl, ih. Her ciedil established in the cilv 
(it Unidon, 1 1*2. Her curnnierciai legiilalioiis, 
ih. ller impro\efnent of the navy, 114. Her 
ostenU^lion in clres.s, 116. ll<*r e'xiraouliiiary 
learming, 117. Reports to her prejiidu e, which 
were communicated to lier by Alar\ ipieeii ol 
Sco«s, ti07, note v. Her speech in llie camp at 
'j'lliitiiy, 6iy, note M. Ueniark.s on Iut jiar- 
tViliiy to llie earl of l..eice.ster, i/i, note n. 
g.ilUuil style in which her courtiers used to ad- 
dicss her,* and speak ol her, (ilti, note n. llar- 
I Ison’s account ot her navy, (ild, note 

l/i, princ(‘ss, daughici of .lames 1. is mar- 
ried to ficilenc, elector paiatt..c. n. 111. 

, prince.ss, daiiglilei ol (.’lunle.s 1. his 

charge to her before lus execution, ii. o.>7, Die.s 
ot giief, otiO. 

lUiot, Sir John, reads a reinoiistranee framed by 
him. 111 the house ol eommoiis, against toimuge 
and poundage, ii. VM, His s»*nteiice by tlie 
eoiirt ol KiiigVbeneli, 'JI4. Dies, th, 
yiitoot friar, inteirupis Dr. (airu'ii, jiieadiing be- 
loie Henry A'lll. and justifies luar INyto’.s 
ahiise ol till' king, i. Is ceii.sured by the 

council for it, ib. 

i hi, Loiigchaiiip liisliop of, appointed joint guai- 
<iian td’tlie realm with the oLsIiop of Duuiaiii, 
h\ Kicliurd I. \lurng liis absence on the cru- 
sade,!. 167. Hi“ eoiiraner uiid prefeuiieiits# 
\J>. Arrests liis coadjiuor the Insliop ol Diirlium,, 
ami extorts a resignation of the earldom ol 
Northiiiiiberland trom him, 171. His o.sieula- 
lioii.H ussunipiioii of the sole udiniiiisiratiun of 
government, ih. Foieod to fly heyoiul sea, by' 
prince John, ib. Intrigues with Tliilip ol 
Vraiice, ib. 

I'.mhorfrocn, llie nrhilrury sinister use of, by queen 
I'Jixubeth, ii. Idd. 

F/a/in/, sister of Richard duke of Normandy, 
married to Etlielred king of Kngland, i, 47. 
KllieIre(Ldie.s, 50. Marries C’aimte liis .suc- 
cessor, JST. Flies to Flanders, .6.4. Coiiliiied to 
• the monastery of W nichcsler, by Edward the 
Confessor, .66! 

hnpsoHj a lawyer, and the iiistrunieni of tb?; 
un|)res.siuu.s 'exercised by Henry Vll* his 
< naracter, i. 474. His moiie of pVactiee, 4p. 
Extract from hi-s private niemoraiiduiiis, 477, 
wotc 11. Sumiiiotied before the pri\y council 
of Henry Vlll. 41UI His shrewd apology lor 
Ids coigfucl, ih. Committed to the Tower, ih. 

i kS • ' js;:' 

'vliich compu'*ed the Saxon heptureliy. (See also 
‘ts princ«‘s under their re.speclive uuiiies. ) When 
united into one kingdom, i. ^3. Divided into 
slnyes, Ate. 31. Pays tiilmtc to the Danes, 
^>* CoiKjuered by the Noriiiaji-H, <kj. lle\icw 
ol the Saxon government in, 6tl. Hriet .italeof, 
•it llie accession ol Henry 11. li i:>0. Ke 


of, al liis death, Ki?. The operation of the in 
terdict it was laid under on account ot king 
John’s opposition to pope liiiioceiit IIT. 1H7. 
'Tiie executive and judicial powers, where 
lodged under the Anglo-Normaii goveinmeni, 
V07. A giMie.ial view of its situation at the time 
of Henry 111. 2.41. The bad iiUcrnai police at 
that tiiiK^ 24.4. liiteiUioii.s even then forint d 
for sliaking off the papal yoke, ib. Tlie tirsl 
beginnings of pupiiiur government in, 259. An 
enquiry into the nature of the homage paid to 
the kiiig.s (jf, by tlio.se of Scotland, 70i^ note -i . 
The souice ol the long antipul hy helweoii the 
iidtivcs ol, «tiid those of France, *302. A great 
plague 111 , 320. Stale ot its exports and imports 
m the year 13;>k, 336. Why generally suc- 
cessful in Its contests with France, 373. Rellec- 
tioiis on the ancient ll^toriiius of, 444. Extension 
ot the regal aiilluwily by Henry Vll. 478. An 
eiiquiiy )i»w iar the di'*))u.sitioii ol the people 
ct»-opeVatetl with llic de.sigiis ol Henry Vlll. 
ill renouncing all sulijcclion to the churcA st' 
Roniej*.6.49*Tlie lessei n#masleries liippressetl, 
.6*17. I'lie* authority ol me hisliop ol tRomc 
totally renounced by jiailiaiiieiir, .6.62. Articles 
ol ^ailh framed by "the coiivocaliou, 5.63. The 
leformalion jiroiiioled by tlie accession of Kd- 
w^ud VI. .5W. Bailie ol Ihnkey, 601. (iriev- 
iiiccs ol the peoiile at llwi iiiti^^cy of the re- 
furmatiun, 610. Insunections, 611. Articles of 
marriage between qm*en Mary and Philip ot 
Sjiaiii, 6.41 Reliectioii.s of the people §11 thus 
match, ih. Cruel pcrsedilum ol the 1 efoi imil s, 
640. Is engaged by IMiilip ill his war wit li 
France, 647. c!.ilais taken by the duke of Cui.se, 
648. Death ot queen Mai y, 651. State ol llie 
navy dining her reign, 662. Law.s respectiiitr 
trade, ib. An v^nbussy* sent by llie c/,ar i.l 
Muscovy, ib. 'Tb^ iiiAaii nasty maimer ol living 
among ’llie English at ihis^timc, ib. CJfreat 
alterations in tins respect, 72.6, ingc l. , Aeee*.- 
Mon ol queen Elizabeth, b.61. ^ I’he protesl.mi 
religion lestorcd, (>.6,6. I’eaee ol C.iteamC’am- 
bresLS, 6.68. The plague bioiight over Jii iu 
llavie de Crace liy the earl ot VVH*wic,l4tl. 
Useful maiuifacturc’S introduced b\ the F!emisli« 
reliigees, li. 15. A treaty conducted hj Eliza- 
betli\|witli thv^ revolted Hollanders, 24. A 
voyage, round tlie world, performed by sir 
Franci.s Diake, i>0. Seminaries founded abroad 
fvir the education of Endish calliolic-s, 31. 
Establisbiiieiil ol the court of ecch'siastical coni- 
niission, 39. Preparations for resisting the Spa • 
nish iKvineihle armada, (>4. 'i’lic armada de- 
stroyed, 68. Knoriiiuus grants ol imnoppiKt 
6y Elizabeth, IIX). Deatn of queen Elujibeih, 
1 D 2 , J{eview of lilt; stale of, during hei icigii, 
105. Compared with the Tu: kish gov erini.ei.i, 
107. Bad stale of morals, and remiss execution 
of jilklice, during her ungn, 110. Fust e.siab- 
li.siiment of the Easl-liulia eompuny, 11.4. An 
exclusive patent granted by Jolni Jhisiluh .s, 
czar ot Muscovy, of the whole trade with tlmi 
country, to the Eiiglisli, ih. This privilege 
taken away by the czar Tbeoitoi^*, ib. (Joili- 
nicucciuem ot the trade with Tuikey, ib. Slau* 
jfthe navy in this reign, 111. Niimher of the 
ppimlp i fe Tho first law fo r the relief ol llu 
''•^* ■riic-cTiTTciii.-wjw-i .0 
ill, at the end of queen Klizahelh’s reign, ih. 
Review of manners at this liuie, ib. Slate of 
literature, 117. AcceMsioii of James \ 1. ol 
.Scotland to the crown, l‘A). Cirea> alteration 
ob.servahIe in, at this time, by ihu piogic.sa ot 
letter;; and improvement iu ait.s, 1SJ6, Almost 
all the foieign trade ol, iiionopoUscd bj cxilu- 
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si VC conipariies, 1^. Pence concluded with 
Spain, tl^n. Tlie hubtilc laws res[>ccting Scot- 
hind abolished, 133. Crown and jicopie, how 
ulfectcii by the ihscovery of the West Indies, 
155. Death of James 1. 172. Miscellaneous 
remarks on this period of history, 174. Colonies 
established iii America, 1^. Characters of its 
early writers on the revival of learning, 185. 
Peace concluded with France and Spam, 216. 
The present happy state of i/s foreign affairs, ih. 
The long parliament Bunimonod, 246. State of 
parties when the king erected hi.s standard at 
Nottingham, 290. Battle of Edge-hill, 291. 
Bristol taken by prince Rupert, Battle 

of Newbury, 302. Battle of Marston-nioor, 
312. Seconu battle of Newbury, Meetiiig 
of the assembly of divines at Westii)instor,31?5- 
IVittle of Naseby,^328. ** Bristol taken, and 
prince Rupert dismissed, The preshy teriaii 

discipline established hy ])arli:imeiit,iS32. Trial 
of Charles I. 356. Exeniliou#..S58. Confused 
slate of the nation after this cventf 3(xk Battle 


while they enjoyed the government, 601. Stale 
of finances since the restoration, 602. State of 
the navy between the restoration and revolii. 
tion, 603. State of c<iinmcrcc, ib. Gritat in- 
crease of wealth, ih. State of manners, 604. 
Royal society instituted, ib. Account of 
^ learned men at this jHiriod, 605. 

Ihitails, a statute passed by Edward T. to allow, 
i. 275. A law of Henry VII. to empower the 
owners of estates to break them, 479. Impori 
ant effects of t his statute, ib. 

is abolished in Scotland, ii. 23.5. U 
ah|ured in England, 319. Is restoied in Eng 
land, *1,^5. Is tacitly restored in Scotland, 43(i. 

Ercomhtrt, son of Kadbald king of Koiil, Iih 
piety celebrated by Bede, i 13. 

Knnvitfrmf, bishop ot Sion, sent by pone Alexan- 
der,' as his legale, to William the Connvcroj, 
i. 88. Suiumons a council nit Winchev^a, ih 
Degrades Stigand archbishop of Canterl|u!y, th. 

ErnCi two engageinenls on the hanks of, belwfiit 
Edward Bahol and the earl of Mar, i. 298. 


of Worceslfcr, 376. ,G'-mfused stat<? bf r$;ligion, 
378. Hts foreign exertions at Ihis^ time, 379. 
(See Commemteeaf tit of England.) Engagetuent 
between Blake and Troiup, the IlutcJi adiiiral, 
382. Warjcomimmced with the Stales, ib. (See 
Blake Ascuct Pen, &c.) The advantages riQw 

g ained at sc^owiim to the sliip-money levied 
y Charles, 383. The long parliament terini- 
nated by Crtiiiiwcl, 38-I. State of parties at 
this tipie, ib. A new paAiamenl sumiuoiUHl by 
C|i>mwei, 388. Cromwel chosen prolecttn, .389. 
(See Protectorate.) Peace with Holland, 3iX). 
Is divided into twelve military jiirbdictiuns, 
under so inuny major-generals, ,392. Tunis 
bombarded by Blake, 396. Jamaica taken by 
Pen and Vcnable.s, 3t)r. The foreign and do- 
mestic adniinistraliun of Orontwel, 398. Death 
of Oliver Cromwel, 407. Accession of Richard 
Croinw^I, 411. He resigns, 413. The long 
parliament rest^^ed, ih. The purliamcnt ex- 
pelled by the army, and a committee of siifety 
appqintcil, 415. State of foreign affairs, ih. 
The'ioii&parliameiit again rAtored, 418. The 
•loiig parTiament tlissoKcd, 421. Cliailc.s II. 
proclaimed, 423. Dunkirk sold to the French, 
443. Motives which pn^Juced tfie Dutch ^war, 
448. New York taken, ih. Alleratioi^iii the 
method of to.\ing the clergy, 449. IV;ir de- 
clared against the States, ib. Great plague of 
Loudon, 451. Fire of L<indon, 4.5;l. Peace off 
Breda, 456. Trijile alliance, 460. Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 461. Charles coritrarta a pri- 
vate league with Louis XIV. 471. War with 
Hqlfand, 475. Peace wilk Holland, 487, The 
princess Mary married to the prince of Orange, 
499, The popish plot, 510. A quo warranto 
issued against the city of Ijoiidon, .551. Con- 
ditions oil which the charter was restored^ ih. 
Most of the corporations surrender their char- 
ters, .552. . Deatn of Charles II. and accession 
of his bmtlicr James II. 561. The duke of 
Monmouth defeated at Sedgnioor, .568. I'he 
court of liigji commission revived by James, 
577. Declaiu lion'ot'induigence publisbud, 578. 
A solemn embassy to Rome, .579. Th<' English 

declaration published, 5^1.* Lands itTortia y ' 
7he king deserts his kingdom, .594. Tlit 
convention-parliament called, .596. Stale of 
parties at inis critical time, 597. The crown 
settled on the prince and princess of Gratae, 
6(Kt. Reflections on this revolution, ib. ^Ive- 
liiutksoii the adiuiiiistrutioa of the Stuart family 


Erudition of a (Miristiaii man, a treatise' so ealle'l, 
published by Henry VIII. i. .57.3. .Subscription 
to this work enjoined by piirliamcril, .578. • 

Escheats, the great advantages made of them lij' 
the Anglo-Norman kings, i. 298. 

E.SCI/S, the son of UengisL king of Kent, his dm 
racUT, i. 10. 

Essex, history of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 17. 

, Cromwel earl of. Sec CtonnecL 

, the young earl of, atleiuls his fatlior-in-lnw 

the earl of I,eicesler, in Ins cxpedilioii to (lie 
United Provinces, ii. 4.3. .loins sir Fr.inns 
Drake .secretly in Ins expedition against poi- 
,ugal, 69. Cofiiiiiands a body of forces sent 
to the assistance of llrmry of France, 74. 
Commands the forces sent against Cadi/, 80. 
Takes Cadiz hy assault, and plunders it, SJt. 
Ills eagerness to prosecute fartliei iidvantage", 
ib. Is appointeu to command a second arm.i- 
nient against Spain, i/;. Is by a storm forced 
to alter his di'stination to the iutercejiting the 
Tndinn fleet, ih. Misses all but tliret‘ ships, 82 
Is made earl marshal of Kngliiud, ih. Instances 
,of his lofty spirit and rash conduct, 84. Mix 
resentment on receiving a blow fiom Elizabctli. 
ib. Jsolicils the government ol Ti eland, 88. J*- 
sent to Ireland under the title of lord Jieiitc 
Haiti, 89. His •orniidahle army and exten.sive 
powers, ib. Disobeys the queen in promoting 
the earl of Soulhainpton, ift. Is misled in Ins 
first movements by llie Iri.sli council, ih. His 
unsucce.ssfiil ( xjiediiion into Munster, 90. II n 
treaty with Tyrone, ih. His .suddfui journey le 
Ixmdoii, and conference with the queen, ih'. Is 
cominittcd to custody, and falls i8^j9J. L 
examined before the privy council, 92. Ills 
defenc/e, ih. The sentence pi-onouiiced ag.iiiel 
him by the lt)rd keej»cr,’i/». His patent lor the 
monopoly of sweet wines refused to he renewcil 
by the nuern, 93. His intrigues against tlie 
qiit'en, 94. Indulges his lll-luiinour in satiric.il 
reflections against licr, i7>. Concerts a plan for 
xbliging the queen to declare Jumc.s of 8col- 
lanci her succcs.sor, ih. Maintains u corresfjoml' 
dice with James. 9.5. lilnters into a conspiracy 
at Dru r^y-Jiu Is summoned to the 

3?rrnt*Vni1l!tf with his friends info 
the city, 96. Meeting with no countenance, 
he rcturn.s and surrenders, ih. Is tried and 
condemned, ih. Makes a full confession to- 
the council, 97. Is executed, ib. His clj*J- 
racter, 98. The coiirite.ss of Nottinghaiii’s 
treachery towards him disc<»vcred, 103. Amount 
of the queen’s gifts to him, 112. Ilis letter 
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on rocciviii^ iJic blow from EliEabclh, 6L>, 
vote T. 

JJevereuK, llic }rOuiig carl of, marries the 
lii(l)' FrunccH Howard, ii. 142. Her obstiiiutc 
aversion to him, ib. The secret motive of his 
disgust, i4C3. Is divorced from his lady, ib. ' 
Kiicouragcs the onposition of the comiiiuus to 
(liuirle.s I. 27B. Is made general of the par* . 
liament’s army, 2B7. I’ho separate bodies ofi 
iourcs all assemble under him at Northampton, 
A body of hi.s foices deleated by prince 
I<.’i)H^rl, JMarchos from Woieeslei'lo met L 
the King, 294. Battle of Hdge-hill, ib. Jtrriwf 
.it London, 29.'>. Is joined by the city traiiH'tl- 
bands, ib. 'lakes Reading, lb. His army snr* 
piisetl by prince Rupert, and Hambden filled, 
Retires toward London, 299. Rvhorts 
the parliament to peace, 301. Marches to the 
rehejol Ciluucestcr, 3()J. Obliges the king to 
raise* tlie .siege, ib. Battle ot Newbury, ib. 
RefiAns to London, ib. Ls applied to by the 
io\al party, but lesists all iiersoiial treaty with 
them, 310* Hi.s foices in Coriiwal reduced hy 
the King, .‘>13. Colltxls lii.s uriiiy again, and, 
pi coiijunction with Manchester and t^romwel, 
defeats the king at Newbury, 314. Resigns 
ills coinniand in cunsi-qiience ol the sclf-dciiymg 
ordinance, 317. Dies, Aiti. 

— , earl of, is made treasurer on tlic removal of 

the earl of D.mby, 32.1. Resigns, .331. Killers 
into the dnke ol * Monmouth's conspiracy, 3 '2. 
Is apprelumded, .3M. Ills extiaoidinaiy death, 
,3,311. 

hstutes, the entaihiicnt of, allowed, ii. .327. Are 
admitted to he hioke, iv. 121. liiiporlant coase- 
(pieiiccs of tliis latter law, i7;. • 

i trbingt the ait ol, liy whom invented, ii. (>0.3. 

Kthilhold^ ohUnm the western part of the king- 
<lom, of his lathoi Ethelwolf, i. 23. ills chu- 
raeler, ib. 

}'.tli('lbt'rtt associalei* with his father Hermenric in 
the kingdom of Kent, i. 1(1. His wars, by which 
lie acijuired a supi*rioriJy in the iie|ftaichy, ib. 
KspoubCs a chustii.ii princess, daughter ol’ 
(kiiibert king of Baris, tL His speech ^o 

• Augustine, the monk on Ins arrival, 12. Is con* 
verted to cluisu.inity, ih. Publishes a body di 
writlcn laws, Lk Dies, ib. 

, allot her of the name, .son of Ktlielwolf 

succeeds his brother Kllielbald, i. 2.3. 

Hfhclhitrffa, wife of Edwin king of Northumber- 
land, converts her hnsh.iiifl to christianit n , i. 1.3. 

I’l/ir /dm/, brother to Wolfberc, king ol Mercia, 
bis hisioiy, i. 16. 

E//u7//cd«, * sister of king Kdwaid the elder, 
some account of, with her chmactii, i. 31. 

J0//u7rcd,^brollier and .successor of king Kdvvard 
the I\farlyr, liarassed by tbe Danes, i. 43. Re- 
venges the treaclicry of Alfrie, duke of Mercia, 
by putting out his son's eyes, 43. Becomes 
tributary to the Danes, •'ki. M.irnes Kiuiiifi 
sister of Kicbad II. duKe of N'oimandy, 47. 
(hni.ses a massacre of the Danes, A\^. His fleet 
de.sttoyed by the Danes, 19. (’oiisetpient dis- 
tre.ss and confusion, i/>. Rctieats to Normandy', 
ib. Returns, 3t). Hi.h death, ami An accouiil 
of bis children, ib. 

^ tlidwalfL, couHiit-german to ki^ Edward tlie 
Mder, rebeKs 

Rist Anglian Danes, ib. Killed in battle, 3L 

r.ihiiwot/, son of Egbert, king t»f Englaiul, ba- 

• russea by the Danish invasions, i. 24. Gains 
it victory over them at Okeloy, ib. Uiulcrtake.s 
a pilgriiuiige to Rome, ib. Marries tbe daughter 
ol the emperor Charle.s the Buhl, ib. Snares 
his kingdom with bus son Ethelbald, 25. Grants 


to the clergy their claim of tilhcs, 2.3. Leaves 
^ his kingdom between bis two elder sons, ib. 

Ethered, son of Ethel wolf, succeeds his bi others, 
Etlielbuld and Etbelbert, in the Kin(i;doin oi 
Eiigluiui, i. 2.5. 

Eihiijrid, grandson of Ida, unites the kingdoms 
ol* Beriiicla and Deire, and establishes ihe 
kingdom of Northiuiibcrhind, i. 9. Si e AdvL- 

Jni • 

Kvers, lord, conducts .an inroad into Scollaud, 
ami boasts of his |frogres.s, i. .382. Is killed at 
the battle of Ancrani, ib, 

Ercblidnif battle oli between prince Edward and 
Simon de Mimlforl, earl ot Leicester, i. 238. 

Ei/ 7, Edvvaid the conie.ssor, the first who touched 
lor it, i. 61. 

influence of the free constitutions ol the 
Gyiiuans in m'vv-m#vleliing the goverijmtMil.s 
of, 1 . 68. Slate at tliH commencement * 0 ! 
the crusades, 102. Slate of, at the acce.s.sion of 
Henry If. I.'IO.^ Tlie balance of power in, well 
.seemed at tjie eoinmeiicemeiil of die reigji ol 

* Henrv VIJ^. 484. 'rin*,|[rcat rovo^ition iiiafle 
111 , artlietcommcncemenf of the seventeenth 
century, by the diflnsion of letters and ptogres.s 

j of arts ii.*126. The libertks of the people in, 
h<jw' abridged, 1.31. Account of the revival 01 
letters in, 184. A n‘v ic'w ol tbe siatf of, at the 
Ibiie of lilt- Englisli piolectorate, uiulei Oliver 
Croinvvcl, .393. 

Fn.s/aee, count of Boulogne, fray between ins 
u tiiuie Olid the towniinien of Dover, 1 . 36. Eii- 
de.ivoinir.ui eonjunction with tbe IviMiti ft-men, 
to seize the castle ol Dover fi om the Noi mans,'%3. 

• , .son of king Stephen, i.s relused to bo 

aiioinled a*’ liis f.illiei’s sncee.ssor, by the arch- 
l)isbo]» ol Canlerbiiry, i. 128. 

Tichnn^t% royal, b^ wlioip first built, if. 115 . 

Ejn'/nuptcr, court (A 0 % (‘i(ria the nriinitlve 

institution oiii. i?()7. (kiiises in, often heard l»y 
the king personally, *//. 'J'ln* first of thlffoilr 
eoniis of record, .Tiiiong which its ancJenl jniis- 
diction is now divided, ib. Appeals to, m wlr'l 
cases anciently allowed, ih. I'xliaoMiri.iry 
instaiice.s jiroduced fiom the recoids, of bi^)ei \, 
and the sale ot justice, 20‘.^ Blac!^ b(u»k ol, 
its origin, 237, miff 7 1. Divided into Jmir-^is* 
tmet courts,® 27k Shut up by Cluules 11, 
ii. f7 4. 

Erciscy Hie first introduction of, in England, l»yr 
tlie long )).irl]anuMil, ii. 3t)9. 

Kxclusion-hillr against James rluke of York, passed 
by' the house of commons, ii. ,321. I.s resumed 
by tbe now narlianicnr, .333. 'rhe argiimenis 
urged for ami against it, ib. Is passed by the 
coiiimoiis, and rejeyed l«y tlie lords, .V17..* 

EtcomiHtfvimltoVj by the ecclesiastical couits in 
Scotland, llie natiiie of, ex]>l:iine<l, ii. l-lli. 

Executions of criminals, tlie exlraordlnary nuiiibei 
of,®iii the reign ot Heiiiy VllL and "gre.it di‘- 
crease of, .since, ii. 618, note w. 

Exttei\ besieged by Perkin VViirbec, i. 472. He 
rai.ses the siege, ib. 

f Couitney, marquis of, enters into a con- 
spiracy with cardinal Pole, i. 360. Is eACCuted 
foi it, ih. , • * ‘ 


hr of Spenser, a clKiraclcr^''ihat 
poem, li. 117. 

F«g, a member of the house of commons, is pro 
tectod by the house, against an appeal in a 
lavv-snit to tbe Imiise of loids, ii. 493, 

Vnirfur, a character of his iranslalioii ol 'J'.issOi 
li* flkx 
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Fairfait lorci, commands for the parliament in the 
north of England* ii. 296. Is defeated at 
Aiherton-muor by the king's forces, 303.* His 
deatii and character, 474, 7ic»tt 6. llis daughter 
married to the duke of Biickingliaiii, ih. 

• — ■ , Sir Thomas, defeats the royalists at 

Wakefield, ii. 303. Distinguishes himseif in 
the battle of Honi-castic, ib. Reduces the 
Iri.sh forces imder lord Birun, 311.* Defeats 
rolonel Belasis at Selby, ih. Lays siege to 
^'ork, ih. Defeats prince Rupert at Marston- 
nioor, 312. Takes possession ot York, Is 

appointed general in the room of Essex, .317. 
Ilis scheme to retain Croinwcl in coiiiiiiaiid, 
notwithstanding the self-denying ordinance, 
318. His character. r7>. Battle'of Nasseby,328. 
Defeats the king, 329. Retakes Leicester, ilk 
Reduces Bridgwater, Bath, and Sherborne, 
ih^ Takes Bristol, ^h. jfedpees the west of 
England, ^130. II is moderation on the finishing 
of the war, 334. The army grows discfmleiited, 
and petitions him, 3.39. A patlianiciit of agi- 
ta9>n formed by liis army, th, 'l^^e king is 
seized aiuDbrougiil cfL the army vpthott bis 
knowlQdge, ih. Croiiiwel is cbo.scn general, 
.340. Is apnointed by the parliameiil, general 
in chief of all llie forces, 1143. Takes Colcbestl r, 
353. The ^‘iriiiY under Ins nominal command, 
but under Crdinwel’s iiiHuence, marcbes U, 
London to piiri’e the parliament, ih. His lady 
interrupts the trial of the king, 3.*o. Ilou 
detained from rescuing iheJting Iroin execution, 
:J;)8. Resigns, 374. 

Falcoiihrul^t't lord, successful stratagem of, at the 
battle ol Touton, i. 415. 

Fulkirkt battle of, between Edward 1. and the 
Scots, i. 269. 

Falkland, lord, secretary to Charles I. assiis the 
king ill drawing up liisluemorkiis against the 
commons, ii. 286, Is killtAl ih the battle of 
Newhkjry, J103. A short sumiiiary of bis life 
and clinrafter, ih. Is the first who affords any 
regular defiiiitiun«of the English constitution, 
(xii, note t\ 

Farni-houu'S, remarks on the statute of lien. ^TI. 
for upnoldititg) i- 480. 

Fasktdf, Sir .Tolin, defeats the count of Dtinois, 
who attacked fns convoy to the jyegc <if Or- 
leans, i. 387. Retreats from the French •at 

. )*alay, and is degraded from the order o4’ the 
garter, .391 . 

Fancnnhrrir, lord, inarTies a daughter of Oliver 
Crouiwel, ii. 40‘1, Is sent to Lewis XIV. at 
Dunkirk, where he is honourably received, 405. 

Fawkes tie Breaule, seizes and imprisons u jddge 

• for fni(|ing verdicts against his unjust practices 
111 the reign of Henry III. i.*218. His punish- 
ment, ih. 

. — Guv, an officer in the Spanish service, is 
bt ought over to execute the giinpowdcr-pItV, 
ii. l.‘K). Is apprehended, 132. Discovers the 
conspiracy, ih, 

Faifiil is taken by sir Waller Raleigh, ii. 81. 

Fte farm rents of the crowH, Charles II. eiii- 
ptiwercd by parliaiuciit to sell them, ix. 98. 

FeltmiA. See Crifnmals and Vagrants. 

Felton, .lohn, is executed for fixing the p«|»e*s 
.hull o^^^gnnmn^ q^i^^ e i i ^ lMi/a- 

-■l!!-, an account oi his motives for attempting 
the life of Villiers duke of Biirkiiighaiii, ii. 209. 
Stubs the duke at I’orlsmoiith, ih. Is seized 
and examined; 210. 

FnicUm, the French ambiis.sador, declares his de- 
icstdtion of the massacre at Paris, it. 20. Ifts 


reception by queen Elizabethy when ordered 
to repre.sent it to her, ih. 

Ferdinand, king of Arrugon, loses his wife Isa- 
tiella, queen of Castile, i. 475. His daughter 
.loan married to Philip, archduke of Austria, ih. 
Obtains posse.s.siun of Castile by the dcatli of 
Philip, 477. Agrees with Lewis II. of France, 
on a seizure and partition of the kingdom of 
Naples, 4fH. Seize.s it lor liiiiiself, ih. Acquires 
the cpilhet of Catholtr, 4fMy. (i lories in out- 
witting his neighbours, ih. Deludes Hen. Vi|.l. 
into an expedition to Giiicnnc, to facilitate his 
k.*onqiK*st of Navarre, 486. Disavows the uili- 
aiicc signed by his amhas.sador with Henry and 
JMaximiliati against Fr.nice, 488. Engages in 
a treaty with i^rwis 493. Dies, and is suc- 
ceeded* by Ins grandson Cliarles, 498. 

, hVolher to the emperor CJiarles V. is 

elected king of the Romans, Engages m 
an alliance to subdue the Bohemians, 155. 
l^iitsthe elector palatine under the banii d'l the 
empire, l.>8. 

lendal si/stcni, its introduction into England, i. 87. 
Extended to the cliurcli, ih. Slate of, in Eng- 
land, at ihe accession of king Stephen, 122* 
Its operation m England, 191. Its origin, 200. 

* The nature of it explained, ih. 'I'lie pretereme 
of powssions held under it, to allodial oiie.s, in 
the early ages shown, 2t)t. Its union with ci\il 
jurisdictu n. 202. 'J'he civil .services iMiplu'd 
utiderit, ih. State of the common pt^ople under 
it, 20.3. Comparative view of its operation on 
hereditary and elective inonaichies, ih. 'riic 
decleiisHMi of, at the time ot Rich. ml 11. .358 
The advantage ol, in the earl\ ajj;es, 445. 'riii; 
decay of, to ho, dialed lnmi the revival of the 
arts,*th. Instance of the baions being sonsii)li: 
of this, ih. note 21. 

Fcurshani, earl of, ik sent by Charle'' 1 1 with tlie 
terms of pacification to I'aris, ii. .)0(). DcItMls 
the duke of iMonmoiilli at Sedgnioor, 6(>il. 
His cruelty after the battle, 569. 

Fitfi, how tifey came to descend heredilari-ly in 
families, i. 201. 

Fifteenths, and tenths, tin* nature, anumiit, and 
method of levying these taxes, ii. 179. Aie 
cKanged into a'laiid-tax, 180. 

Finances. See Rerenues. 

Finch, Sir John, .speaker of the house of commons, 
18 forcibly helo in the chair, until u remon- 
strance isjiassed against tonnage and pfuinduge, 
ii. 214. Is impeiiehed bv the long parhameni, 
and flies to Holland, 24^. 

Fines, amerciamenls, and ohlatus, the great and 
.scandalous advantages niaile ot, by tlie Anglo- 
Norman kings, i. 209. Arbitrarily exacted by 
Henry VII. 467;, 474. • 

— - and recoveries for breaking the eiitailiflciits 
of estates, when first introdiwed, i. 479. 

First-fruitsi when first levied on ecclesiastical 
benefices, i. 275. 

Fisher, bishop of Ri>chester, reflects on the com- 
iiions, and ofteiitls the duke of Norfolk, i. 528. 
Refuses to lake the oath regulating the suc- 
ce.ssion of llie crown, .5.‘I6. Is attainted by par- 
liiiimMit, ih. * Is imposed on by the .storie.s of 
the holif maid of hi nt, M3. Is imprisoned on 
this account, i/;. His cruel tTcalmenl, ih. Is 
“• pope, ih. Is con- 

*demned and beheadecl for denying Ihe king’# 
supremacy, ih. Extract from a speech ot InSi 
on the proposal for suppressing llie lesser mo- 
nasteries, 723, note a . 

Filtoit, chancellor of Ireland, hi.s charuefer and 
conduct, ii. 579. 

Fitz-Alan, archbishop of Canterbury, cxcoiiimMUi- 
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rnlos all who •kliuuld oppose the proc’et'diiigs of Foreigners, 1 heir superiority to the Eii!zh!i)i in 
tiu* duke of Gloucester, and liis party, against arts, in the time of Henry VIII. i. MX). An 

llicliard Il.*s niinislry, i. 3-Wi. Is removed insurrection against them in J..oiidon, ih, Edict 

fiom his oflice of chancellor by the king, ih. of the .Star-cliamber against, .VJl. 

Impeached by the commons, banished, and his Forests, .severe law.s renewed against offenders in, 
temporalities .sequestered, 348. by Hichard I. i. 177. The oppressne nuliiie 

h'ii%~Arnulf, a citizen, hanged for a rebellious of these law.s, ail. A charter of, granted by 

commotion in London, i. tils. lloiiry HI. 216. Confirmed by Edward 1. 

Ftlz-dentld. See Fitz-Siephen. SJd.i. * I’Xe pcramhulations of, iiiadc, and the 

Ftlz-I Inrris, his ca.se, ii. 541. Is impeached by liomidaries of, fixed, ih. 
the emiimuiis, ,542. I.s tried by common law Forma panperis, .suits in, first granted to the poor, 
.•♦iM executed, iyHi. i. 47B. 

j'l'z-dshet, a popular lawyer in the r(*^n I* orcAf, friar, burnt for hcre.sy in Scotland, i. 570. 
Kudi.iid 1. Ins oppressive practices, i. 178. Is Fortescue, Sir Faithful, descuts fr<»m the earl of 
rveniifd, ih. Ks.sex to the king, at the b<illJe tit Edge-hiil, 

i li.-Ru'hnrd, mayor iif London, joins the barons ii. 2^)4. 
ciiid Leicester against lien. ] 1 1. and encourages Folhcrvngap-custle, Alary queen of Scots tried 
iiminits in the city, i. 2M3. Violently prolongs there, ii. ;>l. Is executed there, 57. 

Ins *i||ithority, and aids Leicester By exciting Fonrnugni, battle the ciily action fbughlt>in 
scditiions, Hi.s hlqod^y schcMiies discun- <lefi me of Normandy hy the English, i. 4tX). 

teiled by the battle tif Lvesham, 2'19. Is Em, KiLliai«l, Ins eharacler,* i. 4.5f . Becomes con- 
p(mi.|ied by iine and imj»risonmenI, 210. fid, ml to Henrv VII. ih. Calleil to the pii\v- 

I'lli-Slfpheiis, and Fily-(ieiald, engaged by Der- coiim li, a^^. liiade hisbqp oi E.vetei, ih. Ifis 

mol, king of f.eiiisler, to undeitake an exp tiaiisialioisto V\ incbester^aiid madd pii\y-.st‘al, 

diiuiii to iieiainl in Ins la\oni, i. I.'X). Tbeir th. Admonishes Henry VII 1. against li‘.ii plea- 

^necesses, ih. See, Slronghow. smes and' extravagancies, 482. Intiodiices 

id/:- II «/tcr, Kobci l, chosen general of the barons* VVxilsey to linn, 488. Supplanted in Heniy*s 

<Miiiy, on king John’s refusal to confirm tiieir contblenee by him, ih. His adviccilo Henry, 

liliertie.s, i. 193. Ins retiring, 496. 

Vm-nn'e act passed, ii. d51. , bishop of Heietord, is sent l\ Henry VIIL 

i /lo/i/an-d, Balph, hi.sbopol 1 )iii liam, dispossessed tii treat with the Ciernian piotestaiils, i. .544. Is 

•md mipiisoiied by H<*nr\ I. i. 110. zimIous for a thuroi.y.'h lelouuation, but die.s, 

I'lnunnoCi ‘riioii |.i ids 5<il. 

I ( !oMi\viil,iig.iinsi V VII. i. 470. Eu- , Georgi*, his eiitbnsiastic ilispositoii, ii. 

•ut.iges ihcm \Mtii liopi ssistaiice in Kent, Founds a new sect, wliu aie dciiomiiiated 

Defeated .iml e\«*cnl<‘d, 1-71. Quakers, tb. 

II iers, a summary' view of tfic stale of that France, \s invaded by the Normans, i. 2.S, 47. 
teriitoiy at the tune ot Edward 1(1. toimiiig Kollo the Dane obtains the pro\ ince of Neus- 
liis pieiensioiis to the I'row 11 of Fnnice, i. iX)2. tria, and marries tljt' ctaughier id (jliarie.s the 

iai’eiitions po|nihirit \ of .lames d’Arle\ille tlu‘ Siiiifile, <7». ('liaftRler of the Noimans, t>2. See 

hiewer, ih. '1 he Flemings asM>t Edward iii his AWwi«/o/v and WiUiaae Slate of, at the ai*ces- 

"e.i light with the French, :X>1. 'J'litar fojces sion of Henry U- ol England, i. l.|0. Tl.e 

under Ri»beit if’Artois, routed at Si. Omer’s, haious of England otfer lliir crown lo the 

.>tb. •Siege of 'ronrn.iy by Falward, i7>. All dHiipliiii Ia'wis, lt)7. Lewis goes er t«» Eng- 

coiiimeicc willi, prii’iiibiied bv Henry V H. 4fi6. l.iiid with an army, ih. Returns, 217. ix The 

( 'oiinnissioiiers .sent to London to Treat of iHi inoiineeof NonmiiKly ceded to Levis l.\. l*y 

•a( ( oiimiofl.itsoii, 172. The lutcrcnrsns niagniisx Jleiiry 111. ol Faiglaiid, it'dff. Mutual depict 

or gieal treats ol commerce, coiieludcd, t/i. daf ions coiiit^illed by the .ships ol, and Pilose of 

All English rtdiels exebiiled from, by this treaty , Kn||laiid, occasioned by a private qn-arrcl, 2:5.5. 

di. A neutrality stipulated with, by" Hen. V III- 'I'be piovmce ol (iuie'mie how vecuxeied by, 

.VJ8. See \'ctllerlan<U ami UnitcJ Procinccst 2,’>6. Cialeiiiie restored, 267. New dispiiies 

F/m / it'iied, his speei Ii ill the house of coiiiiiions on with Eiiglaiifl eoncerinng, 286. Cmel ireai- 

ihe regal preiogali\e in granting patents, ii. 10 iiienl of the Knights 'IViiiplars there, 289. An 

j colonel, marries IreloiFs widow, and enquiry into the foundation ol the Salic law, 

I obtains the goveriniient ol frelaiitl, li. 401. 3(X). -"Edward III. ot Fmgbiiid assumes the 

Opposes his ljither’in*law*s aeceptiiig the title title of king of, 302. Ed vvard’s victory, over 

ol king, 403. Esiianges himself from the protec- the fleet ot, :K)4. '' Noniiamly invaded and 

toi, 'I4^i»*(jahals against Richard, 412. Is ap- overrun by Edward, 312. IMiilip defeated at 

pointed lieiiteiianl-geiieral by the hmg pailia- Greey, by Edward, 313. State ol France at 

inenr, now restored, *413. II is commissiun va- fhe^ciealfi of Philip, 320. Is invaded by Ed- 

lated, 414. Instances of his fanaticism, 418. watd, and Ins .son the Black Prince, in two 

yhs^h meat, the statute prices of, in the reign of jvart.s, 321. .lohn taken prisoner at Poietiers by 

>mg Henry VIIL i. 591. jirinee Edward, 323. Contused slatq of, on the 

I'tnrencc, revolts from the aullioritv of Ihe family king's captivity, 325. The populace renounce 

of iMedicis, i. ,523. Is again siihducd lo their all goveiiimeiit, and commit cruel milrages 

sovereignty, 528. against the nobles, t6. Is iiu aded by Edwtivd 

I i’k.in/cw, battle of. between the carl of Surry with a great ariiiy, 326. Peace ol Bretigni, 

/>M<1 James IV. of Scotland, i. 49i. 327. John released, if). He returns lo London, 

I i^itithirahui, trinlless exr 

I ,> 41Xi. Ls taken by the eiiijieror ('hcirlesV. 513. the remains ol Edward’s auny, 329. Tliere- 

I ^'•’'ifrrnV/cs, a Frein'li oflicer, his gullniit exjieditiori gency of Charles VI. send as.si.stsiiice to the 

'forthereliefofTcnouuuc, besieged by II. VIIL Scots, to invade England, 342. I’lic Ireiicll 

i.4VH). return home disgusted, ih. Prepare to invade 

lady, taken prisoner by James IV. of Scot- England, but hindered by a storiu, Mo- 

kiml, w'tiusi* alfectiotib she gains, i. 4*91. livex to tins invasion, ih. Stale ol, at ilic com- 
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iiieiiccment of Henry V.*s war with that king- 
floni. 371. Coiiipiirison between tlie sitnalion 
of Charles VI. and lUchaid 11. of Kngland, 
ib. Distracted by the CbiitonUons of the lUir- 
^undians and Arinngiiacs, 372. The share the 
university of Pari.s, the fraternities of butchers 
«iid carpenters, bore in these broils, ib. Con- 
tinuation of the distractions in, 375. General 
confusion renewed b\ the assassinatiftn of the 
duke of llur^undy, 'S77. 'I’reaty of Troye, ib. 
Keflectioiis on this treaty, tb. Duke of lled- 
ford impointcd recent, Charles A' 1. dies, 

and Charles VJf. crowned, 380. Slate of 
France at tlie accession of Henry VI. of Fug- 
land, .‘582. Aniay/mg transactions of .loan d‘Aic, 
300. Charles VII. crowned again at Uheinis, 
31>l. Re (lections on the iimnapeinent of tlm 
war, 3i>6. A truce concliujed with, 31)7. State 
of<l>ance at this jiuni' ure, Renewal of the 
war, ib, Normandy rectivered, 4<)0. Guieiinc 
also, ib. Accession of l.ewis Xl. 417. Sends 
iorces to the assistance of llenrV VI. ib. State 
offa*l the lime of Heniv VII. of Krt^fand, 4.S7. 
3’he government intri sted to the prlii"*ess^Anne 
of Beal. jeu, during the nniiorit^ oi CliarlesVlI. 
ib. The* administration disputed by Lewi.s duke 
of Orleans, ib. Brittaiiv annexed to, by rtie 
marriage of Charles wjlf) the diilchess oJ, 4ti2. 
War with, by Henry VII. 4t)3. Peace eon- 
eluded,!/). In faded by Hen. V ill. 490- Peace 
concluded with England, 4t).3. Lewi.s XII. 
marries Henry’s si.sler, ih. /)ies,4y4. Accession 
of Fralk'cis, ih. (Set* Franchl.) Interview be- 
I wMni Francis 1. and Ilcniy Vlll. ol Englaml, 
,501. War declared against, by England, .SOi). 
The powers oi Italy join the alliance oi the em- 
peror against, 312. Battle of Pavia, and cap- 
tivity of Francis, .514. Treaty of Madiid, and 
restoration of Francis,* .b^7. f*War declared 
against the emperor, 519. emperor chaJ- 
Jengm Francis to single combat, ib. Peace of 
Caiiibrayi 328. Jamo V. of Scotland married to 
Mary of (iiiise, id3. Accession of Henry 11. 
,398.* Mary the \ouiig (uieeii o( Scotland, sent 
ibercytind DClrotlied to tne Dauphin, 60k Eng- 
land etigdi^cs in the Spanish war with, bl7. 
MfNitinureiicy, deit'ated hy the Spaniards at 
St. QiiiiiLin, lb. The g»*neral coiyuernation at 
this event, 6-18. The fluke of Guise. recalCt'd 
from Italy, ib, Calais taken from the Engli.sh, ib. 
The dauphin Francis inarned to Mary the 
yoiiiig (pieen of Scotland, 630. Peace ol Cateau 
Camhresis, 659. The Guises engross all tlie 
authority of govemnient, 0()6. Uigoroiis per- 
secution of the reformers, 6(i7. Summary \iew 
of the ciiil wars in that Kingdom, 677. *Battle 
of Dreux, 678. A inassaeft' of the Hiigonots 
concerted, 68(5. (See Med/cis, Catharine <le j 
Lttrrtmu', cardinal of, ftcc.) Bailie of St. Dennis, 
and siege of Charlrc.s, li. 13. The court agrjes 
to an accommodation willi the nrotestants, ib. 
Battle of Montcontour, 14. Massacre of tlie 
Hugoiiots at Paris, 19. Deatli of Charles IX. 
21. Accession of Henry HI. ib. Battle of 
Coutrus, 72. Assassinalion of the. duke <)f 
G*ihsc and liif brother,* i7n The king assassi- 
iiuted, 73. Accession of Henry IV. t7». Heniy 
renfiunces the protestant faith’, 77. Henry Iv . 

y ‘ i P ii i l} l ) iiiii» BW°'^ £fei-, 

Ilocliclic, 210. Its conduct towards England, 
* during the troubles of, 394. Improvement of, 
under liOwis XIV. and cardinal Mazarine, ib. 
Tlte ships of, seized by the English, 39.5. An 
alliance coiicludeil with Oliver Cromwel, 404. 
Treaty of the Pyrcimecs with Spain, 41.5. 


Jolii-s with the Dutdi in the war W'ith England, 
4.50. Treaty of Biedii, 4.5ti. W.ir wiiIi Spam, 
■^59. War with Holland, 476. How it hecame 
foriiiiditble by .sea, 493. Peace of Nimegueu, 
304. Ainbitmus schemes, and haughty bclui- 
vioiii, of Lewis XIV. 561, Revocation of the 
edict ot Naiitz, and its consequences, ,573. A 
league formed ugainsl, by the prince of Orange, 
.58.5. 

Francis T. of Angoulemc, succeeds to the crown 
of France on tlie deulli of I.ewis XII. i. 'llM. 
His character, */). Defeats the Swiss at M/.- 
fignaiiT 4f)7. Sends Bonnivet, his clmlM.s^a(^Ml, 
to Eiigtaiid, 498. His il.ilteries to Wtil.sey, ih. 
Is unsuccessful in his nreli'nsituis to the fm|/e- 
rial crown, 300. His chartieleT conliasted w illi 
that ot the emperor (’liar?: ^ V. Jus coiupctiloi, 
301. Is visiU'd by Henry m a plain ne.ii 
Ardres, .502. I’he eeiemoiiy,.of their melnng 
regulated b\» cardinal Wolsey, ib. His O.ink 
disregard t)f tlie fornialily obst'ived ()ff\j,ecn 
him and Henry, ib. Wfneh is relnrneti by 

• lleiirv, ib. Gnind tournanit iit held by tfieiw, 
ib. fs attacked by the emperor, ,503. An in 
effectual congress with tin emperor under ibe 
mediation ol Wolsey, at Calais, ib. 'Hie popi’,* 

* emperor, and Henry, conclude nii alb.'.iuc 
against him, ih. War tiecian cl against, by 
ifenry, .509. Repulses llu* earl of Surrey’s ni- 
lasion, ih Is woisled in Italy, ih. Tlie powi rs 
of ilalv unite with the cmp<Tor ag.nnsi ban, 
.512. 'The duke of Bouibon nwolls anamst 
him, ami enters the emperor’s seiwiti’, .5!'J. 
'I'lie duke ol Sullolk invatles Picardy, ih. SemU 
tlie admiiMl Boniii\el to invade jVld.tn, .51,’!. 
BonniMt defeapil, fb. Passes the A’ps m 
person to in\ade the Milanese, 6M. Besieges 
Pavia, ih. Is defeated ami taken prisoner liy 
the imperiabsts, ih. Ills ItOer to bis nmllie’i, 
.515. is eanii cl to Madrid, ami iails sic k, .517. 
Is visited by CJiarles, ih. lUeovers his libeiiy 
by the tre.ity of Madiid, ih. Evades ihr oe- 
ciilion of the treaty, ,5l8. Mc'Ots Wolsey^ and 
concludes fresh tieaties with Henry, 319. De- 
clares war against the emjioioi, .5‘JO. Is eljal- 
IcAiged l»y Oliailes to single coinbal, ih. Pc ,*< v- 
Concluded with Charles at (’.imlnay, 3-’8 
Ills interview willi Henry .it Boulogne, ,5 Id 
Leagues with the pope’, ;).H. Encka\oi'i> an 
accoiiimod.ition belweeii the po|)e and Ib inv, 
ib. ' Renc'ws his fiiemlship willf He'ey, .511 
Marries Ins daiighler Magdalen to .laim \ 
Scollund, 316. Apol<»gisfs to Henry tor lb - 

cli, vvlic efii, hi iib. ’ ih. 

(^mclmles a liiiee with (7iai les for ten vears, 
/>36. Refuses Henry ’■'» prop«»sal.s tovvaicl mai- 
liage with Mary of Guise, 363. Sends her to 
Scotland, ib. ' Ollier piopusals of iiWriagc’ 
fruitless, ih. Allows the eni|)eror an homnir.i 
ble pass'age througb Fraiif.e to the Netherlands 
!jC)6- Promises to u»aisl cardinal Beaton in 
Scotland, .577. Overrniis Luxembourg, aiul 
takes Laiidrec y, .578. Forces CliarleH to aban- 
don *i he sic'ge of Landrecy, ih. Is invaded by 
Charles and Henry, 381. Coneliules a sep 
rale ]>f*uce<with Cliarle.s, .582. Equips au ai- 
inament for a descent on Bnglaml, ib. Makes 
peace with Henry at Campe, .584. 

' ’ BuwJi.i Ml * ■ ■ ■ ■ IN- I.' T tii'^ftied to the, 

^y")mig queen of Scotland?^ *• . A.sMimes 

die title and arriKS of 2vnglii»d, in riglil of his 
queen, 660. Becomes king hy the death ot 
his father, ih. See fht writ «i7ic4c. 

IT. of France, exeilt's the enmity of Eliz!^ 

belli by assuming the title ol England, 

i. 660, ’ Tieaiy of Fjdinbuigli, t'bd. Is wholh 
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j^ovc-rneil by the OtiiHCSj 666. and is 

siicceedt-'d by bis brotlirr Charles IX. 667. 

I'mnriSt Father, is recoin iiieiuied by Janies II. to 
Caiiiliridgc for a degree, but is reAiseil, ii. 

h'ranciscaris and Duiiiiiiicaiis, rcdectioiis on the 
iiislitulion of those two religious orders, i. 

Fntuk Alnwifrnff the nature ot this tenure of lands 
exjilained, i. ^2b7. 

I'ninhy females excluded from the succession to 
the sovereign tiuthorily, by the ancient usages 
of that people, i. .‘KX).' 

Frtiivric 1. emperor of Germany, engages in |i 
I’liistule, i. 168. Dies, ih. 

. II. emperor, the pojxs’s sentence of 

(‘xcommuiiicalion published against him, by 
Henry 111. of Kngland, his brolhei -in-law, 
i. 

— , Kingof Napl<'s, his lvingd<im coiuiiieretl 

joiuflv l*N Fiaiiw and Spain,* and seizeil by ihe 
lultci, i.*-18J'. 

|- -.elector palal ‘ .1 ’ . 

c<*ss Klissiilieth, dangliler of .fames 1. ol raig- 
liiiid, ii. 1 1 1. Is oH'eied the crown <»t llohemi:i,’ 
by the stales of that kiiimUnii, !/>.>. Is de- 
,feated at Prague, and i.iKes refuge in Holland, 
ih. Is put under the baiiii of tlie empiie, 1a8 
llis eJecloral dignity transferred to the duke of 
llavaria, Kit^. Is persuaded to suhmission by 
.lames, ih. Is totali> dispossessed of his patu> 
iiiimial dominions, 17‘J. IPs nepliew restored 
in part by the treaty of NVestjihalia, .‘H'.l. 

J'u'uch laujuHftirr, its piexaleiici- in Faigland after 
the Noiman invasion, i. bib 'fhe lue of the 
language in laxv jiroeei dings abolislud, 6.57. 

JV<7tcea/, Philip of l'>an<.<* routed llieie, and his 
records taken hy Uithaul I. i* 17(i- 

Frulwit, in the Geunaii law, whal, i. 71. 

Frohfshtr, Sir IMarlin, uii(Uitakt‘s a ciuiic against 
the Spaniaiils, li, 7.S. Is killed beton» Jbesi, 
78. 1 hree triuisimnle h.\ hiui foi (he tliscox cr> 
of a noMli-xxest |Kissage,' 1 1.>. 

FiviSbit rt, ihe histonan, his eharacter and M pie- 
sent 4 ilion of lilt* duke oi' (lUiucester’s scluuues 
against If 'chaid ,1. i. !H7. 

Fulht count o( jAii|(ai, proleets Willi.'im, stjn ^of 

, Koberl duke tjf Normandy, i. H(5- Alairu's 
Ills daughter William, eldest sou <if king 
Jleniy f. ol Kngland, 117. IMarnes her alter- 
w.nds to William, son ol iluke Uobeit, 118. 
INlarrn-H his sun Geofti> to the daughter ol 
lleiiry 1. /h. 

• eurate of Neuilly, his bold counsel (o 
flic.liard 1. 1 . 167, llicluird's reply to him, 
ih. 

G. 

Oniubhfl^Wt battle of, between Oliver (^oinwel 
^ mitl Ciiveinli.sii, ii...'5(l,i. 

Oithhro, a comparison du'tw'ccii, and lord Baron, 
Ji. lUi 

Gfoaa, Vasipici*; de, his first jiassa^e to the Fast 
liuhes, round the (lixi »e of Gooii Hope, i., dltO. 

Cuirdinrr, bishop of Wiiicliester, joins the duke 
of JS'oifolk in opposing the rcf'rnmtion, i. .M(», 
Acts covertly against flie religious Innovations, 
h<>l. Foments a cruel persecution of heretics, 
.'»6!>. I^roposcH certain Latin terms to be re- 
• tinned in the Kiigl istV 

•>7.5. Is sent ambassador U» the emperor, 58-L 
Dissuades Henry from farlher alterations ni 
ndigion, ih. Kiideavoiirs to procure an ini- 
peae.hmeiil of queen Catharine l\irr, for heresy. 
Opposes the steps towmd reformation, liy 
fhe proteetor and regency during the niinorily 
ol Kdward VI. Writes an apology fdi 


holy water, tb. His remonstrances against rc- 
ligmus innovations, ih. Is committed to the 
Fleet, and harshly used, .VJB. His ohjeetions 
to the hoiiiiiie.s, ifi. Is committed to tin Tower 
for denying the siiprciiittcy of the legeiTey 
dining n iinnoril.y, t)()8. Refuses to subscribe 
articles propouniied to him, 615. Is depnved 
and closely coiifiiicd, 616. Is relea.sed by 
queen lUary, 6‘27, His g<*nermis assistance to 
Peter IMarlyr, 6V8. Is made cluncelior, and 
pibinotes the Spanish match, 621). llis mode- 
rate counsel on the occasion, ih. Ills speech 
at the opening of a new purliument, tsH. J)e« 
hates with cardinal Pole, about the expediency 
ol piiuisliing heretics, tki8. Procures Rogers, 
prebendary of St. Paul’s, to be burnt for heresy, 
•CkKi. F.iigages Bonner uiid others to peiseciite 
the retonuers, ih. #D.es. (yK5. 

(utnivninsr, and g.ijflcn slulJ^wbcn first introduced 
into Kimiand, i. .V.K). 

Clurnrt, a .result, ^JMgage'. in (lie famous gunpoxvder 
plof, II. l;^). Is executed, 162. Is regarded 
in S{^ain 4 i^ a martyr, ^ * 

Cinrti*r, msBtulioii ol llial*ordcr of I- ni<ihlhood, 
i. 6V(>. 'rratiitional aceomit of the occasion ol 

(iV/jsreigac, judge, iuquisoiis prince Henry, after- * 
wuids Menr\ V. for insulting him hi his olTice, 

1. His* kind leccplion by lleiirv, wheif"* 

king, Ih. *• . * 

GtJsrotuff a descent made on that proviiict: by in- 
vitation of some luAious loids, without etfect, 
i. -14)8. • 

(Jnsfim lie Foir. nephew to Low'Is XIT. of Prance, 
Ins character, i. 4157. Is killed in a victoi y lie 
gamed over the Spaiiisli and papal armies,’ ih. 
Oarastout Piers, bis i haracter, i. 278. Hfs as- ' 
rendeiiry oxer prince JCdward, ih. Is banished 
hv Kdxx'iuH 1. \h. •Is recalli'il f»j Kdxx'urd IJ. 
iti, llis preferments, th. His vaiiity, tb.^ and 
eoiittmij)! of the Kngbsh, ih. Is left guardian 
of the realm, on the king’s journey Franc**, 
279. A eoufetleraiy b^riiH'tl ag,nnst him by 
Thomas earl of Lam^ister, ih. JIis baibshnieiit 
fleiiiniided In Laneastei in pariiaiiu\it, ih. 
Return.s, ih. * Banislied attain by ^le council 
ol ordainers, 280. Is recaiTed l*y tlie^kiii^, i%. 

Is taken premier fn' Pembroke at SL-aihorongb, 

Is sei/eil by the carl of Warxvic, and be- 
fieud^d in Warxvfc casllc, ih. 

(hmcimr^ lord, is Governor of Orleans, when be- 
sieged by the carl of Salisbiirv, i. .687. 
G«rc/kim/,’ origin of, i. 78. In the Irish customs, 
how regulateil, li. 169. Is abolished there, ih 
G«i(/.s,^lieir aiicienl manners described, i. 1. Sec 
France. ^ 

(taunt, .lohii of. Sec Lancaster. 

, Mr.s. her cruel fate, i. 570. 

Genoa is bombardeil by Lewis XIV. anil forced 
tiisiibniit to terms prescribed by bim, ii. .5(5(), 
(iio^rctf, .s(»ii of Fulk count of Aiijoii, mariix’d to 
the iki lighter of Henry 1. i. 118. 

, brother of ting Henry *11. invades 

Anjou and JMaine, i. 162. Accepts a ]xension 
ill lieu, ih. Dies, ih, 

third son of king Jlentv If. invested 

by hi.s father with the diilchy of J^ritlaiiy, i. I.VJ. 
liiHt igat ed by bis mother ' Eleanor to revoft - 

ih. His .son Arthur invested in the diitchy oi‘ 
Brittany, ib. See Arthur. 

, natural son *>f Henry Tt. is the only 

cliiid who retained his duty to him, i. i6l}. 
\yiien tnchhishop of Yoik, swears fidehly to 
hi? biolher Ricluard 1. on his departure oii the 
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crusade. 167. Is imprisoned Loii^diamp. 
171. 

Geoffrey, arclideacoii of Norwich, his behaviour 
in tile court ul: exchecpier on hearing of the 
excoiiimiiiiication of king John, i. IBb. How 
killed by John, ih. 

Geography, strange instance of the ignorance of 
the rhiglish in, at the liuie of Ldwurd III. 
i. X\7. • 

(U’vard, and his heretical followersi cruel treat 
iiicnt ol, in the reign of llcnr^ II. i. H7. * 

Bulta/.ar, assassinates the prince ot 

Orange, ii. 41. 

• and Vowel, two royalists, executed for a 

conspiracy againsl the piutcctor, n. 

(lei mans, ancient, a character of, i. 6. 'I'hcir go- 
veriiiiieiit, ih. 'Plicir iiianners, ih. Flock o%er* 
into Britain, ih. Nature oii'their religion, 10 
(iern&ny, how di vided* under l4,e feudal system, 

i. 62. Henry TV. emperor, permits Ins vassa.s 
to assist the Norman invasion, .tK>. The tree 
iiatut^e of the se\cral states in, 68. ^Thc Anglo 
S.iiton cnmii|;il law (riiq^^d fiom, 73. •Vhe coin- 
mciicemeiit ut the reformation in, Ify t\furtii. 
Luther,* i. ,V)7. Pi ogress of the rciurmatioii 
among the princes of, ih. A peace favourable 

• to the protcsiants, procured from the emperor 
by Manned riertor of Saxony, 629. (Sec 

• 'inaiUs V. and Maurice.) The ciowii of Bt>-‘ 
heiiiui olTeied fo the elector palatine, li. 1.V). 
(Sec I'rtdenc.) Battle of Prague, ih. The 
elector pahitmc put und«* the hann of thi‘ 
em|mc,*i.‘i8. liis eleclorial ilignily translerred 
to trie duke of Bavaria, 162. ‘Successes of 
(fuslavus king of Sweden there, 217. The hmg 
wars in, teniniialed by the treaty ol Westphalia, 
•^>94. Jl league formed at Augsburg, under the 
iiiilucncc ol the piiiicc of Orange, against 
Lewis XIY. ,^)85. . f 

Oihiton, a Scotch preacher, cuises .Tames VJ. in 
his puqiit, ii. 4o. 

Gijfortl, a priest, is employed by Waisingham to 
loiward the corrf .'•pondence hot ween Mary 
queen of Scots and Jiahingtoii, ii. *18. Carnes 
the iel/^rs to Walsiiigliam, ih. 

Gilhert, Sii llftiiphrcy, his s(ieech in the house of 
cdfiiiftoiis,^ ill dtii^eiicc of the regal [iierugative, 

ii. 10. r 

Giihu, mother of Harold, excites an iiiMirreelidh 
* ' at Exeter, against William the cunquerot, K' d-L 
Retreat? to Flanders, ih. 

(iiamorgan, carl of, iiis commission from Charles I. 
with reguid to Ireland, ii. .‘VII. Concludes h 
secret treaty with the council ot Kilkenny, .'^02. 
Is committed to prison hy the lord liciiienaiit, 
ih. Viudicatioii of the king ^om the liiaige of 
authorising thus secret treaiy', 6A0, note l. 
Gltmiille, the justiciary, takes V\ illiam king of 
Scotland prisoner, i. 1.56. 

Gtu.ss, the liiaiiufacture of, when first brought iiit«> 
England, li. 608. 

Gleruwur, Owen, his in.siirrection in Wales, i. 362. 
Takes the earl of Marche and liis uncle pii- 
soners, ih. 

Glouc^er, wlicii first erected into a bishopric, 

j iiohert, carl of, natural son of Henry I. 

•swears a conditional fealty to king Stephen, 

jj^ 124 . — w—' « 

rilc.s atiruHd, and delies tlieTiiig, ifr, jvciinii^ 
with the empress Matilda, 12.5. Defeats 
Stephen, and takes him prisoner, 126. 

, earl ol, confederates with the earl of 

l^eiccsler agaihst Henry III. i. 227. Join.s the 
royal parly, 231. 

. — ^ Gilbett, carl of, son to llie foniidv 


joins the earl of Leieesler, i. 2,32. Refiisc‘.s 
witii Leicester to abide hy the aihilralion ol 
Lewis of Franco, 234. Comniiinds a body of 
troops at the battle of J^ewes, 2cV5, 'lakes 
Henry nrisoner, ih. Is ill-treated by lA‘iec.stei, 
2i36. lletires from Leicester's parliament, 2.37. 
Assists prince Edward in escaping troiii the 
eiislody ol l,eicesler, 2.38. Hebels again, 240. 
Henry ’.s lenity towanl him, ih. Attends prince 
Edward on u crusade, ih. Marries the daughter 
oi Edw'ard 1. 2.54. Is fined toi violences com- 
mitted on Boliun, earl of lleieford, ih. His son 
killed at tlie buttle of Bannockburn, 282. 

Gloucester, duke of, uncle to Richard II. his cha- 
racter, i. .3311. Supplanted in his iiiAiienec over 
the king liy lloherl de Verc earl ot Oxford,. ‘Vk3. 
Pievails on tlie house (»f eunimoiis to uiipeiieh 
Michael de la Pole carl ol SulTulk, ih. Depp.'.e.s 
Hiehaid of his regiil power, hy*ihe appointiuent 
of a council ot lomteon to eoutuuic lor a year, 
.‘VM. liaises lot res against the king, 3*45. f')e- 
teats Robert de Vere, duke »>! lieland, ih. If is 
irhi ry i 'dii tin ih. 

Rejects tlie (|ueeii’s htiiiible .solieitatu 
favour of sir .Simon Burley, .s'k). Is ten i« 

« from the council-board, ih!^ Ills cabals a iiist 
the king, .'V17. Sent over to Cal.iis hy tlie king, 
.TI8. Appealed against in the house ot |ie«'is, 
lb. Proreedmgs against his parly, th. Miii- 
deied, 319. His rev eiiue, 3ijl. 

— ■ ■' — , llutiiphry , dukt! of, bnitlicr to Hen. V. 

left hy him regent of England, during the mi- 
nority* of Henry VI. i. .179. Gonstiliited hy 
))«i) lifOnent guaidiaiioftlie kingdom only during 
the duke ol Bedtoid's absence, 382.* EuIits 
into a piecinitatc'inai I lage witii the euuiitessof 
iliiinault, 385. Fatal eotiseipienees ol that 
iiieastirc, ih. Recompiled to the hishoi) of 
Winchester hy the duke of Bedford, .38(>. Fiesh 
disputes witfi him, winch throw tli(p F.nglisii 
alfaiis into eonlusion, .39.5, Hih diitehess triotl 
for witelicrait, 398. Murdeied, ib. His clia- 
racter, ih. • 

— — Richard, duke of, brother to Edw. IV. 

ic|w>rletf to liiive stabbed prince Kdwairl, .sou 
of Ilenry VI. i. 426. Coiiiiminds in an inva- 
sion of Scotland, and lakes Berwie, which is 
leided hy treaty, 431. Left regent of the 
ingdom by his brother Edward IV. during the 
iiiinority ol' his on, 43.3. His character and 
views, ifc. Arrests the carl ol Ri\ ers, young 
king's giiaidian, 434. M,ide pioteetoi of tin* 
lealiii, 4.‘V5. Orders the death t»f the earl of 
Riveis, ib. IMarks out lord H.isiings lor <ie- 
striielioii, ih. Hi.s exiraordiiuny beliaviour in 
councii, ib. Conceits the immediate iiiuidcr of 
Joid Hast mgs, 4t36. Declares his hr.^' tier's 
marriage invalid, ih. Declares his brothers*! I le- 
gilimiile, ih. Pioeuies Di. Sliaw to esiahlish 
these points in a .sermon atisr. Paul's, 41.17. II. 
aiiceess of this .scheme, ih. Accepts llie crown 
offered by the duke of Buckingham as a |>o- 
piilar tender, ib. Orders the luiirdm- of Ed- 
ward V. and tlic duke of Vuik in the 'lower, 
i6.— Sec iiichanl III. 

— , duke of, youngest son of Charles T. 

his father’s discouise to him helore his exe- 
ciilion, it. 367. Is^nt abriMd by (!roinwel, .'kit). 

u^iTT nnii-Try nailiaiiieut on bis 
bi'oiher’.s rcstcu-alioii, 423. 1 1 is dcutli and cha- 

racter, 4.‘i8. 

Gwif'rvif ol Boiiilluu, created king of .Teriisuleiiij 
i.‘l09. 

sir Edmoiidhtiry, murdered, ii. ,514. 'rive 

gcJierHl confusion oii this event, ih. His ex- 
ti Aoidliiiiry fiHieiul, ib. His death i ut to he 
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arcounled for, ib. Grren, Berry, and Hill, tried 
and exet ulul lor this niurdei,',V^(). 

QoiitDuit earl, liih bravery under Canute in Deii- 
imtrk, 1 . Rewardocl by obtaininji; bisdaiigli- 
tei ill niHrrlut>e, ib, JVfurder^ Allied, son ol 
Ktlielred, His method of appeasing; Har- 
dicanute tor this u(*t, Marne:) liis daughter 
lo kin^ Kd^^iird t lie Con lessor, :V). His eyor> 
biiaiit power, ib. Raises an army aj^ainst Kd- 
waid, /ki. Flies lo Flanders, i7>. Makes deseeiils 
oji the Kiiglisb coast, f>7. Received into la- 
\our, lb. 

(iimdomart the Spanish niiiba«'sudur, reiiuflist rates 
iiirainsi sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition lo 
(iiiianu, ii. lo‘l. Offers the second daughter ol 
Spain lor pnuce Chailes, b>4. 
liontiu'iu, Sir Fiaiicis, his seat in parliaiuent va- 
lau'd on account of oiitlawrY by the cliancelloi, 
II. 1^;*). Is ieslo<»ed lo his seal b\ the house, ib. 
Hispules on this occasion, ib. How coiiipro- 
1111^*1, lb. 

(ioytwut lady Catharine, a ScoU la<ly, niairied to 
I’cikin Waibec, i. ‘k)9. Taken prisoner by* 
lleiii v VII. and geiu rousl'y trealeil, 472. 
Qoii^is. sir Fei'dniando, leturiis Iroin Dieppe with 
Ins ship, contiary to oiders, n. 192. 

enters into an assoiaatioii with other of> 
liciisto petition king and pariuiinent against 
popnlai inno\ations, ii. 2(i0. Bel raj^s the sect et 
to the couiiiions, 2(3 1. Is made governor ol 
Borl.smotilh l»y the commons, 2tU. Decluies 
loi the kmg, and is reduced by the parliaments 
loice>, 292. Ills lellei lo the king niteiccpted 
by Fail lax, ;329. 

among women, a proclamation against, 
i. .>99. • 

(ioirninicnif the iendal Iranic of, introduced by 
tie' Moiman cominest, i. ii7. 'I’lie first begiii- 
inngs ot the popnlai frame of, in Fiiiglaini, 2.)9. 
Amidst all Its ilin'tuatnais, llie will ol the mo> 
iiaiili nt\ei absolute and unconlioilabie, FJ.> 
'i'iiai oi Kmiland, in the time of tpieen Kii/a- 
bl'tib (oiiipiiied With tlud of Turkey, li. 107. 
Renmiks on, with releaence to the case of king 
(Minnies f. »i*»9 

; , ecelesiaf'lical, a review of during flie 

leign oi Jaiiie.s I. ii. 17o. 
ihntriUm, u Norman aretier, wounds Riihard T. 
with an nirow, whieb occasions bis death, 
i. 17(3. Ills noble lepiy to Kicliaid, 177. ^His 
cruel fate, ib. 

— • Adam de, his troops vanmii.shed, and 

himself taken prisonei by prince Ed wind, son 
ot Henry HI. i. 2i>9. Is itiken into favour by 
^ that priiico, ib. 

(iiuirnaif and Maiitraver«, the keepers of the de- 
posed king Edward 11. cruelly murder linn, 
i. 28il.* Their hiles, ib. 

Ghwct, barony of, couiiiiotions excited against the 
barons, by ibe seizure of, Irom John dc Mow- 
^ bray, i. 2tI4. 

Goivn/t earl of, enters into an association for 
seizing the young king Janies from the power 
of Lenox and Arran, li. aj. Is tried and exe- 


Grutmn and Vivian, rnincios to pope Alex. HI. 
attempt in vain to lecoiicile Henry 11. and 
Betket archbishop of C,inteihiny, i. 143. In- 
terview tlieie between the emperor Charles V. 
and Henry VIIT. ;M)2. 

Grai}ciincSf battle there between count Egiiiont, 
ibe Spanish general, and de Tliernies, the 
Frencli ijuvernor of Calais, ().')!. 

Gray, lorui^is sent by tpieen Elizabeth with forces 
lo the assistance oi the prolestant malcontents 
ill Scotland, i. (idS. Besiege.s and takes Leith 
Irotii the Flench party, ib. Assists the earl of 
Ormond in reducing the Spanish general San 
Josepho ill Ireland, li. 30. His cruelly in tins 
ulfuir, lb. 

, the lady Elizabeth, her history, i. 418. 

*Cupii\ates Edward IV. ib. Married to him, 
419. Honours conlrri-ed on her family, ib. Her 
latliei and one her brt^hers murdered by’thc 
Yoikshye insurgents, 421. Orders the earl of 
Hirers to lev^* an ainiy to escort the young 
king Edw^rtl V. to London. 4‘14. reis.ui.ided 
to tiie cwtrary by th^^uke ut (fioucester* ih. 
Retires \fitli her childrcfi into the siun^tuary of 
W estminster, on the duke of Gloucester’s ar- 
r^'sting the earl of Rivers, ih. Forced to deliver 
lip the duke of Yoik, ih. Her marriage decluicd * 
inruiid by Gioiiccsler, 4313. Cifnscnts to a 
‘marriage between the nrnicess F3izabctli and^ 
Henry earl ol Riclimono, 440. •('’oiiseiits, after, 
to her marriage with Richard HI. 441. The 
piineess married tundleiny VH. 4.i1. Supposed 
to be privy lo I lie insurrection oi ‘t,Hiu|>ert 
Sinniel, 4Vli. Seized and confined, i6. *)ies 
in eonlinement, ib. 

, lady Jane Dudleys duke of Northumberland, 

n loses to FidwaMr VI. to aller the succession ’ 
ler favour, 1 . (321. * Is married to the Joid 
Gnildlurd Dufjlo^is, (322. Is appointed to the 
siicee^sion by a deed of settlement, ib.p Her 
amiable cbarai'ter, (>24. Is unwilling lo accept 
the olfer oi the crown, iVJH. Is proilraimed, tb. 

Is deseited by the council iflid the people, ib. 
Returns lo private life, (32(3. Is tuVen into 
custody with all the beuils ol her pi^y, Sen- 
tence passed upon her, i6.» Is exemi'led on ac- 
count oi a new conspiiacy of Ix'r laiboi's,*(>.'^ 
Her noble 4>cba\iour and dying declarations, 
ijkfy. 

, liMy Catliarine, is married to lord Ilcrbeil, 

son of the curl of l*embroke, i. 673. Is divorced 
from liiin, and privately married to the earl of 
Hertford, ih. Is cominkied to the Tower by 
ipie^n Elizabetlr on Ibis account, where shv 
dies, (374. 

Great liarii), the firj^ ship properly of the royal 
navy, built Henry VII. i. 481. 

Greek* iciiigiiage, how imported and cultivated in 
Europe, i. 481. 

Grtwnltnid, when discovered, ii. 182. 

Gn-nvilli’, sir Richard, vice-admiral of the Eng- 
lish fleet under lord Thomas Howard, his ship 
the first English ship of war taken t»y the Spa- 
niards, ii. 74. Circumstances of his death, 614. 


cuted,37. fiotCTt. . 

Grri/iatn, cafitain, is repulsed in an attack on a Grrgori/ the Great, pope, speoimefts of his talents 
conventicle at Loiidoii-hill, ii. ,VJ8. in tnmning, i. 11. His ignorant intemperate 

GiviurcZ/e, ^‘ardiiml, his arbitrary conduct in tli zeal against p aganism, ib. Sends Augustine 

*Low count ries occasion vs t 

piotesiHiits, ii. 15. king of Kent, 12. His solution of the rases of 

Gnuiinlle, sir John, sends Dr. Monk to negotiate conscience propounded by Augustine, ib. Hii 
for the king, with Iiis brotlier the general, injunctions to him, ih. ^ • 

!*• 417. Comes over to Monk himself and pre- — ^ VII. pope, his ambitions character, i.92 

vails with him to declare his intentions, 421. His disputes with the emperor I lonrv IV. ib. 

I resents tlic king’s letter to the house of com- HJfi usurpations o%er other princes, ik. Proliibiis 

iMoiis, who appoint a committee to answer it, 423. the marriage of priests^ 93. Prdjecls a conle- 
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tlrracy n^aiii.st Ihc Maliomctnnsi 102. S< 
Crusddjcs, 

u'^orif VIII. pope, encases tlic emperor and 
Kiii^s oi' Kiiglunu and France in a new crusade, 
i. UiO. 

IX- pope, a character of his decretals, 

1. 24J. 

XI. pope, issues a Inill for talking Wick- 

lilfe into custody, i. 3.>6. * 

hrsham^ sir Tholiins, procures queen KlusHbeth 
Joan from tlie company*of niercluiiil adven- 
turers in Lund on, ii. lliulds the lloval 

Exchange, 115. 

*»n;, lord Leonard, executed for treason, t. .%9. 
iriffhit .second son to Lewellvn piinceot Wales, 
reheis against his father, and tirives him (t> oh- 
laiu the protection of Ilenrv lit. against hfm, 
i. 232. J.S taken prisoner hy his elder brother 
David, given up iC* Henr\%vaiid cmiimitted to 
the Tower, ib. looses hu'iifc in atl/^mpting an 
eseape, ib. , 

linj^Umct sir llarholtie, is chosen jipeakcr of the 
|>ariianieitf> which rc^ored Charlej^^I. ii. -423. 
War/u/, archbishop, Ss persecuted ^ii the star- 
chamber for favouring the puritans, li. 3P. 

‘tohiCt ilie ships and troops there, dek*ate(|. by, 
sir Francis Drake, ii. (.IP. 

nn/o, the J'lOpe’s Jeg.ili', assists at l)ic eoroniitiiai 
of Jletn y ill. and receives liis homage to the 
sie of Jlonit^, 1 . 2t.'>. Excommuiucat(‘s those 
linrons who adhcie to Lewis, 217. Piiinslies 
I he clergy wlio hud coul'tenaiiced the imasioii 
<i|J l-?\vis,‘ 21d. Paiidolf rcnistaled in the ojUke 
oi legale in his stead, ib. 

( i It r I f' i'liul (ihiliheliii, the ri.se of these factions in 
Italy, i. 92. 

Ouianot Sir Walter Raleigh’s first expedition to, 
li. 79. Is taken posi^^sion of hv sir Waller 
Raleigh for the English #Tof»ii, l.Vj. l.s aflcr- 
w;md taken possession of hy the Sjianiiirds ib. 
Kaieigira .second exjieditioiito, l,i.3. St. 'I'liomas 
phindeVed by Raleigh, tb. Sec linintrh. 

(hiido, legale trufti Rome, is ordered to excoin- 
iiiiinicate the earl of Leicester, and the barons 
in r^'llmii against Henry IJf. i. 327. Dares 
^ not come liimseitt but sends the bull, which is 
* toVn and fling into the sea, ib. ISeconics 
pope, ib. • 

Guievnr, province of, is with IVictou mortgaged 
to W^iiliam Rufus, i. 106. Edward I. (ft'prived 
of that ]>rovincc by the artifice of Philip oi 
France, 250. liieflectual attempts of llie Kiig- 
lisli to recover, ib. Again unsucec.ssfully at- 
tacked, 202. Restored to Edward I. by treaty 
with Piiilip, 267. Homage done for it by 
Edvvard IT. 279. « 

, W'iiJiam duke of, bis preparations to 

engage in the crusade, i. 100. JMurrie.s his 
flaiigbtcr to the empress Matilda’s son Henry, 
128. « 
Ou.j»i /’gate, battle of, i. 490. 

Gfdsr, duke of, repul.s<\s ibe emperor Charles V. 
i.. liis nftack upon Metz, i. 029. Is recalh-d 
from Italy, on the defeat of St. QititUiii, 018. 
’k' tkes C’alais from the English, ib. Henry 
arrives at hfli camp, O.*)!. Instigates the claim 
of his niece Mary of Scotland to the crown of 
England, OOt). lie 'aod his fam»}y 

His iiifliieiice lessened by tlie death of Friin- 
CIS 11. 6G7. Strengthens himself against the 

g rot e.sta lit s by an alliance with Philip 11. of 
pain, 078. Commniids under Montiiiorency 
at tile battle of Dreiix, ib. Resieges OrlaaiLs, 
080. Is assassinated by Poltrot, ib. 

• , duke of, sou of the former, defends Poic- 


tiers, besiege<l hy the admiral (Jidigiii, il. hi 
Ills Llnmieicr, /7>.' Massacre of J*aris, 19. lie 
coiiK's discontented with the. conduct of H. lU 
22. Forms the famous catholic league against 
the Ilugonots, ib. Sends the count d’Aubigm-y, 
of the liousc of Eenox, to detach .fames of 
Scot laud from the. Eiiglisb interest, 29. Revi\ cs 
the league, 41. Defeats the German aiixilui 
rics of the liiigonols, 72. Is with bis brother 
HH.sitssinatcd by thi* king’s order, ib, 

Gitisv, Mary of, widow of the duke of Longue 

I ville, marries James V. of Scotland, i. 5('u 
Dcifih of her husband, 576. Is brought to la rl 
of the princess Mary, ib. Attaches hersell in 
cardinal Beaton to dpjiose the pretensions u* 
the earl of Arran, ib. Is promised support 1^ 
Francis, .577. Goes to rrlince to solicit assisi- 
ance tigain.st the curl of Arran, 649. Il**r con 
versalion with Edward VI. in herSeliuu 
through Kngiaiid about hi.s marriage i^ith lu i 
daughter, ib. Obtains iioiii Arr.in a r^signa 
tioii ol his office as regent of Scotland, ib. Is 
atftmded hv D’0»sel a Freiichniaii to a.ssist hn 
ill the adiniiiistrcitiun, ib. Gains the good-wilt 
of the Scuts hy lier ]uudeiit conduct, i7/. I^i 
dcavoiirs to eiitruce the Scots to take part ui 
the (iiiarrel with France ag.iiiist England, 
Her riaiighter, the yoiiin; (|iiecn lV1.ir\, marncil 
to the iiauphin of Fiance, 6.‘)l). Proleels the 
English rei<*riurrs who fled from the purser ii- 
tioiiH of queen Mary, OtiO. Is petitioned hy 
the association of rotornicrs called the Eewgii 
jfr<ui<m of' the Lord, 601. Her iiiotive.s for teiii- 
pori.siiig helweeii tlie religious parties, 002. b 
iiidiiceif to a more rigorous conduct, by ordci' 
fiom France, ib. Assembles an army* to sii|» 
press the proteslaiil riots, (>62. Enters into .im 
acconimonation with tlie tksk 

received into Perth, ib. Improbable violence 
of expression chaiged upon her, tl>. Is forced 
to retire and ibrliJ^ herself in Dunbar, t/>. Kc- 
nuinslrates with the Con relation, ib. Grani' 
them a tMcration, i7;. Receives reinforc'^ments 
from France, (kik Is deprived of the regency 
the Con^rtfrution, ib. Her deatb and cli.i- 
racler, 60.5. „ 

Ounilda, a Danish priiice.ss, ber deatb and pro- 
plie.sy, i. 48. 

Giinpowdrr, wben invented, i. 481. 

Ounpowdcr’vjot, a liislory of, ii. 1.‘50. The con- 
spiracy discovered, 1*31. The conspiraluri 
punished, 132. 

Gvrlh, brother to king Il.irold, his advice to Jam 
on the Norman invasion, i. 0.5. Killed at the 

battle of Hfislnifis, fiti. 

Cwsfrtrtis, king of Sweilen, bis character and es 
ploits in Germany, ii. 217. Is kille|l at th' 
battle of Lutzeii, i7». ‘ 

Giithnnn. tlie Danish chief, and his armys 
lized, i. 28. 

H. 

Habcus Corpux act ]>assed, ii. 52.5. The persona* 
M'ciirities afforded by this sfatnie, ib. 

Umldinstotfi, taken by the duke of Somerset, ami 
fortified, i. OlM'. Is besieged by the Scots and 
Frenc h, ih. Is djsjnaiU lea, 612! 

procures a truce !«*" 
tween Edward 111. of England and Philip dc 
Valois of France, i. 300. 

, Jacpieliiie countess of, licr cliarnctci. 

and that of her liushand the duke of Brahanti 
i. .38.5. Leavr.s her husband and puls licrselt 
under I lie protection of flic diikeof Gloucfstyo 
ib. Enters into a precipitate marriage with 
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.TO. Fatal consooucnccs of lliis measure, ih. 
Her contract with Gloucester annulled by the 
pope, 386. 

Jiaiis, sir Janies, positively refuses to sifri) the 
patent lor the succes.sion of lady Jane Gray, 
I. 6^3. Is i]iiprisoiu‘d for opposing cpteeu 
Mary’s selienies, and kills liituself, 6127, 

, sir Kdv\nrd, is prosecuted on the test act 

willi a view to e.stablishing the dispensing 
|>i)v\ei in the king, li. 674. 

JljlIiilown-hilly hixUk of, between Kdward 111. 
*ai«d sii Aiihibald Douglas, i. *299, • 

lltifilint iiiciKjni.s of, hi.s character, ii. ^9. Iiis 
iMolue lor endeavouring a reconciliation I e- 
l^eeii trie duke of Monnioulli and llie king, 
.\)9. ills rec edition by king James on his ac- 
c<‘ssi(ni, .^66. I'lie |nivy seal taken from Inin, 
■>7;>. Is chosen speaker ot the house of peers 
motile king’s flight, .'ilMi'. 



in posso«;sion of Denmark, i. 5.3. Obtains by' 
treaty, with bis brother Harold ilarofoot, <i 

E art of England, ib. Succeeds to the whole, 5:1. 

OSes the affections of his subjects, Dies 
of intemperance, ih, 

HarHevr besieged ond taken by Henry V. of 
liigland, i. 373. 

Hai'lcnit vigorous defence against t!»e Spa- 
iiiard.s, and its inhabitants massacred in re- 
venge, ii. 23. ^ 

Jiarold, son of earl Godwin, succccdn to bis 
f.itlur’.s possessions,!. 57. His contests with 
Algar, governor of Kast-Anglia, ift. Obtains 
the dukedom of Northuniherlaiid for his bro- 
ther 'fosti, ib. .58. Shipwrecked on the coast 
of France*, .59. Swears to William duke of 
• Nfiniuindy, to renounce his own pretensions to 
the English croti'n, and forwarel thos^ of 
William, ih. ^ilvades ^lis oalti, 6f). Checks 
tlie depredations of the Welsh, ih. Deserts 
his brother^ Tost i, recommends Morcar to 
supersede him as duke of Northniuhjsr^and, 
and nnaries IMorcar’^psisler, 60. • Makes open 
pr^eiisJ^ms to the crov^, ib. Sucreer^s quietly 
at the death of Edward the Confessor, 61. Ju^ 
j^ifies himself to duke William’s ambassadors, 
tb. His preparations to oppose tlie Norman^ 
invasion, 61. Defeats Tosti uitti his Danish 
* armnmeiil, ih. Disadvantages of this victorj^ 
65. Disposition of his army*tbc morning of 
battle, 66. Battle of Hastings, ib. Killed by 
an arrow, ib. His tH>dy earned to dukeW illiam, 
but resn>red, ib. p 

— — Hareloot, son of Canute, succeeds to the 
crown of Kngtand, i. 5.3. Shares it by treaty 
with his younger brother Hardicanuto, tb. Jlfs 
boiiy dug up and thrown into the Thiinies by* 
Hafdicanute, 5^1. » 

Ilarrin^tont a diameter of his Oceana, ii. 429. 

His dcHib, ib. m 

Harristyrii colonel, conducts Cliarle.s I. to I.cmdoii 
in order to his trial, li. 3i.)5. Is npfioiiited one 
of the king’s indges, ib. detains Fairfax in 
prayer till the king is executed, .35[t. 'Becomes 
an Vneiny to Croiiiwel on his usurping the 
supreme, authority, and isideprivea of his''cqpi- 
iiiissioii, 398. Is tiied and ex»cute<l»4:i.‘Jl! 
Harvey, Dr.» discovers the circulation of the 
olood, it. 429. Is e.\posed to reproach for this , 
.sigifal discovery, and his piaciice ditniiiLshed 
greatly on that account, ih. His death, 430. 
J/astmgs, buttle of, belMcen William duke of 
Koriiinndy,und Harold king of England, i. 66. 

;; — , the Danish chief, ravages Kent, i. 29. 

Hunted by AllVctl, and departs, ih. ^ 

» lord, not fining In the duke of Gloii- 


. - _ - •f|ueiin_. 

229. His sentence cancelled, 3(H- Isappointcd 
, one of the committee to attend the king to 
Scotland, ,‘ki3. Is iniiteached by the king, 

Is killed in askiiiiii.di witli the royalists, 298. 

Ills character, 2tJ9. 

— , Jolin, grandson of llic former, enters 

into the duke ol jV1oniiioutli'.s eoiispiracv, ii. 

J*. tiied and fnifd fur luisdeiiieaiiour only, .5.57. 

Joins III the iii\ itation to the piiiice of Orange, 

087. 

llamilitw, B.itiick, controverts the popish doc- 
innes in a coiilcreiicc at St. Andrew ’.s, i. 570. 

Is huint, ib. « 

, iiiaKpiis ol, is sent by Chailes T. to 

I'vnt wall the Scots covenanteis, li. 2:53. His 
If witless atteinptH at a coiii|)ronii.se, 23*1. Is 
sent with a llect and army against the co\e- 
iiaiitcis, 321. Is created a* duke, His con- 
duct with regard to Montro.se, ih. His sincerity', 
inutile kiiig> eau.se, how reiulert'd prohlenia- 
lical, ib. Is iiii'prisoned bv the king, 325. 

Hccoters his Iiluity, and raises a 3cots ainiy 
, 111 the king's favour, 349. Enters Enghuid, 

.'k52. l.s <leh ated and taken prisoner by Croiu- 
wel, ih. Is tried ns eail ol CaiubiiJge, and 
e.\eculed. .itiO. 

, duke of, heconu's head of a party against 

the. duke of Lauderdale, and applies to the 
king, ii. .50tJ. Again reore.seiits the op])rcssions 
exeici.sed hy Lnnderdale to the king, /3O8. 

Hammond, governor of the Isle of Wight, receives 
C'haries 1. into Carri.sbroke ea.stle, ii. 346. Is 
otdeicd to coniine the king closely, 318. 

Hamptim couvi oaiace built Tiy curifinul Woksey, 
amt pre.senleil hy iinii to Henry VHl. i, 5H. 

3 he ci^nferences- concerning Mary queen of 
Scots ndjoLirned liiither Iroui ^’^ork, ttV). A con- 
ierence of divine.s sumiuoneil there by James T. 
to debate on points of faitli and religiou.s disci- 
pline, ii. 123. 

Hanse-^timms, the iiiliahiiants of, encouraged to 
^ettle in England, i. 617. Their privileges 
taken away, ib. Diy^utes between the mer- 
cha;its of, and (pieeii Elizabeth, ii. 113. liatlon, sir Christopher, his exhortation to Mary 

Hancla, sir Andiew, defeats Thomas earl ofLan- qu een o f Scots, to submit to trial, ii. 50. Is* 
• t aster, at BoroughbLug^? .. 

ol Carlisle, ib. Is executed for a treasonable Homkcs, ! nomas, burnt for 1 
corrc'spondeiice with the Scots, ib. 


cesler’s schemes, is marked by him for deslruc- 
. tion, i. 435. Extraordinary murder of, 436. 

sir Edwartl, raises men f<'.r the lady 

#anc Giay, and curries them to the assistance 
of queen Mary, i. 62.5. 

, lady Anne, refuses to become empress 

of Muscovy', ii. 11.3. * 

Ha^dd, ii synod called there by Thcodoic arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, against the Monuthniites, 

V 21. ■ • 


Haramrl, Geolfrey do, bis history, i. 312. Ver- 
. suades Edward III. of England to invade N<.r- 
mandy, ib, I& made niareschiil of the English 
army, ih. 

Havdicanvtc, son of Canute king of England, put 


mas, burnt lor heresy, i. 641. 

Hai'rc dc Grace, is delivered up to queen Eliza- 
Ivcth, by treaty with the prince of Conde» 
i. 678, "The earl of Warwick tjifces the com- 
mand of it, ib. Is besieged by the Frencli, 681. 
Xhe garrison infected b^ the plague, it. Is 
surrendered by capitulation, lb.’ 
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Ihiifumrd, nn andior, incurs the resentment of of kiiic Henry I. horn, i. 119. ‘nrouplit over 

queen KliKabeth, ii. 107. Is saved by llie loEni;land to assist liis mother, 127. Is kiiighied 

{ileusantry of sir Francis Hacun, ih. by David king of Scotland, ih. Invested with 

Jlmelrig, sir Arthur, is prevented from trails- tlie diitehy of Normandy, liJ8. Marries Eleanor 

porting himself with othei puritans, to America, daughter of William duke of Gnieiine, ih. Jlis 

li. 2yC. Is impeached by the king, 200. Is sucression to the crovim of England confirmed 

named one ol the council of stale alter the by Stephen, ih. IIis continental possessions at 

king’s execution, note I. Is created a peer Ins aece.ssion, 131. 

b> the protector, but chooses to taVe Ins seat Henry ll. The first act of his government, i. l.So 
vi'ith the commons, 4tU. His character, 4IH. (ioes over to quiet his hroiher Geolfre\, ih. 


Ih aihtt archhi.shop of York, appointed rliancellor 
<in the death ot bishop Gardiner, i. 04.3. Notifies 
the death of queen Mary to the pariiuniimt, 
(sH. , 

i/c/ie, lord of la Fleehe, disturbs William lliifus 
in Ins Norman possessions, i. 10.>. Is besiegeif 
by William without hiicces-, 106. 

, de St. Sean, why m|id tutor to Williaii 

s’tiii of llohcrt dilfve of ^ilonmnidy, i. 113. 
fJarries his pupil to the court ol‘ tip; iluke ot 
A 1 1)011, 116. . 

Hfiij^st and Ilorsa^ S.ixons and nioihers, popular 
Account llieir <le^;ent, i. (». i 4 ml with a 
hody of Saxons in Kritaui, 7. Hor^a killed, th. 
lleii^fisl siihdues the JUilons, ih. Calls o\ei^ 
his hi other Geta, and founds the kingdoiq ot 
Kent, tb. Is succeeiied by Ins son Kseus, 10. 
See Kdit.* 

^ Henrietta, princess of France, comes o\er to Edg- 
iand, ami is ftiarried to(3uirles 1. lu 139. Hei 
French attendants disiiiissed hy the instigation 
ot Buckingham, 200. idler eliaracler, 117. 
Ohtuffis contributions from the. catholics, to 
a^isl the king against ihe Scots eo\enanters, 
Is threatened hy the commons with an 
impeachment, ami prcpaies to Hy, Goe'. 

« over to Holland, 2W. Sends military tlores 
over to the king, 267. , Brings over a reiiiforce- 
nienl to tiie king at Oxford, Is inipeiiched 
bv Jhe commons, and retiies to Eyder, .‘>11. 
dhaiacter of, by J>ir Simon D’Ewes, .320, 
note ^6.^ Flie.s to* France, .‘ISO. Her di^tles•,ed 
.situation there, .V05. Visits her son on Ins le- 
si III at Ion, ‘134. 

i/c/oi//'yonngesl sou of William the conqueror, 
his fii'iiir^ gieatiigss [iredieted hy hi.H father, 
•i. ^6. Baise.s an insurrecrion in Normamly, 
BMI. Reduced by bis brothers/ 101. Seizes 
Fhiglaiid on the death of William Kutu.s his 
brother, 109. * 

J. grants a charter of I ihertieii, i. 109. Lodges 

a cop\ ill every county, IJO. Disregards his 
proitiisex, ih. Review' of this churl'*r, ifi. Weds 
Matilda, daugliter of Malcolm HI. king of 
Scotland, 1)1. Invaded hy his brother llobeit, 
ih. U'rcaty between them. 1 12. Severe Ireai- 
ment of his barons, ih. Attacks Normandy, ib. 
Hi.s dispute with the pope concerning invest i-, 
tiires, 11.3. Sends three bishops to him, 114. 
TJie pofie’s insolent answor to, ib. Conqirc^ 
niise between, 116. Goes over to defend liis 
NVirniaii dominions, ih. His admonitions to the 
English iasiiops sent by him to the council at 
llheinis, 1 17. Defeats Jjewis king of France, ih. 
Loses Ins ehlest son Wdiiaiii, ih. Mariics 
Xaelais daughter of Godfrey duke of Lorraiiii\ 
118. Alarrie.s hi.s daughter Matilda to Hen. V. 
• emperor of Germany, ih. Marries her al.tei- 
wan' " " ^ 

ih. Keview liis government, ih. Ooe.s n, 
, Normandy visit hi.s daughter Matilda, 1 19. 
Causes the nobility to swear fealty to her, ih. 
His death and character, 120. Fiirtieulars ul 
a charter given by him. jgranting to l.iondoii the 
privileges of a corporation, ih. 

... - , sim of the eiiipre.HS Matilda, and grandson 


Punishes Uie incursions of the Welsh, iVi. \n.siis 
j the king of France, and contracts Ins infant sun 
Ileiify to Margaret daughter ol Franer, ih. 
His acquisitions on the coiiiment, llil. (Joiii- 
poiinds the personal service ol his Norma u 
vassals for money, ih. Ilis wars in France, th. 
Accommodates Ins diHereiices with Lewis h\ 
the pope’s mediation, l^'l. Opjioses tjie en- 
croachments of the clergy,* ih. llis gritehil 
remembrance of Theobald archbishop yl (.’an- 
lerbiiry, ih. Creates Thomas ii Becket f-haii 
rellor, t/>. Instance of his faniiliiiriiy with him, 
l.‘ki. M.ikes him archbishop ot Ciiiuerhurv, ih. 
Provoked by his arbilr.iry condiiet, l.'i6. Calls 
an assembly of the clergy, lo^aekiiowlerig** 
a submission to the civil Jaws, l.‘i7. Delenniues 
to cheek the rlerieal usurpalioiis, ih. Cunsii 
tiitioiisot (3arcndou, ih. Applies to the pop« 
for a legaline eoiumission, which is rendered 
ahorlive hy Ihe )>ope, 139. Procures Bt ckci 
to be sned’for some lands, ih. Calls a council 
at Northampton, at wincli Beekei is eondemiied 
tor conteiiqil, i7>. Make*- iinothiM demand on 
BecKcl, i/i. Seqnestei.s the lexeuuesol (I;ni- 
teiliiiry on liecKi't’s Higlit, HI. Inhibits ail 
appeals to the* po|>e, //>. Suspends the pa\ 
menl ol Peter’s jienre, M2. Endeayuirs at 
an alliance with the emperor Frederick B:ii- 
burossa, ih. An at*f‘omnio(latioii pi evented l*\ 
Ihe iiiHexibilily ot Jh‘('kel, ih. Obt.uns a dis- 
pensation lurilie marriage of his thud sou 
Geolfiey ^ with the heiress of Brittany, th 
SeveraT inelb’ctinil atlenqils of •'(‘concibaliou 
with Bee kef, 143. Detaches J.,ewis iVoiii Becki • 
tv his fair conduct, ib. Is reconciled to liei kei, 
iti. Associates Ins son Henry with him in the ' 
regal dnrniiy, 144. His exclamation on hearing 
tlieeontiiiuam'eof Becket’s aibilrary hehaviotn, 
and the consrquenee.s, 14,*>. Ills perp'exity on 
flic murder o' Berket, 1-16. His .suhmissioiis 
to' the pope on the occasion, i/i. Imposes a 
tax for the holy war, 147. (iocs on an exnc- 
ditioii to Irelaiiil, ih. Obtains a grant of fliiit 
island fr*>m Rome, 149. Go«‘sover to Ireland, 
and finds it aheady subdued by Sirongbow am! 
Ins associates, 1:>K This conquest inipropeil\ 
secured, ih. Recalled from Ireland by tin 
inenace.s of rlie legates Albert and Theoliiii, i‘» 
answer at the eiupiiry into IJeekelN murder, ih 
JJis coiice.ssions to them on that occasion, l.»2. 
Rec<'i\es absolution, ih. Review ot his pre 
.sent floiirishmg situation, i6. Assigns portions 
to Ins .sons, <7i. His eldest son Henry revoltN 
against him, 1.Y3, as do Geoffrey and Riehatd, 
at the iiisligalioii of queen Eleanor, i7i. Con 
fines his ^iiecn, ih. Appeals in vain to tin- 

K against his .sons, ih. Employs .m body <4 

aiiyons. i7> ._ PiTcive d hy king Lewis et 

ociore \ enieini, 154'. (Quells the de 
liirbances in Brittany, ih. An ineffectual ei 
ferenee with l^ewis, ib. Rcturas to quell tl'« 
commotions in England, and does penance .it 
Becket’s tomb, Ifu. Raises the siege of Rjiiicu. 
l.V). Makes peace with his sons, 157. Exact'' 
huiiiage of William king of Scotland, taken 
prisoner by his forces, and of all lhe.Scui> 
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nobles^ for nis runaom and crown* t6. Reforms 
(he administration of justice in his domiiiions, 
*b. Demolishes the new erected castles of 
his nobility, 158. Provides fur the defence 
of the kingdom, ih. Mediates a peace bc> 
(ween Philip king of France, and his taniily, 
159. His son Henry revolts again, but suhinits, 
ib. Ilis wief for his sou Henry’s death, i6. His 
son Geoitrey rebels again, ih. Is guardian to 
Cieoifrey’s posthiinious .son, ib. Engages in a 
ca-iisade, 160. liaises a tenth of moveables to 
carry it on, ib. War between him and Phiit|) 
of France, occasioned by another revolt of h» 
son Richard, 161. Disadvantageous peace, ib. 
Hispief at finding John a party in Richard’s 
revolt, ib. Dies, 162. His character, ib. Mis- 
cellaneous transactions in his reign, ib. Man- 
Hereof his court, ib. His vigilance in correcting 
disvrders. Id."). * Instance of his reputation for 
justji^e, ib. Commutes personal service in war, 
t6.g Remits Danegelt, 164. His issue, ib. 

Henry, eldest son oi Henry 11. contracted iii his^ 
infancy to Marcaret, daughter of France, i. 132. 
Associated with his father in the kingdom, 119. 

, His repartee to his father at hts coronation, 152. 
Is crowned again, together with liis queen 
Alargaret, ih. Ex^itce of their coronation 
robes, ib. note 20. Revolts against his father, 
153. Leagues wifli Lewis king of France, 154. 
Besieges Vernoiiil in coiijinn’iioii with him, ib. 
Is reconciled to his father, t.'S?. Revolts again, 
but submits, 159. Dies, ib. 

——III. his accession, i. 215. l.s crowned at 
Gloucester, ih. Swears fealty, and does homage 
lo the pope, ib. 'J’licearl ot* Pembroke chosen 
protector during his minority, ih. Grants a 
new charter ol liberties, at the .instance of 
Pembroke, 216. Cjrants a renewal of the 
great charter, in a parliament at Oxford, 219. 
Ls declared by tiie pope of age for government, 
ib, Rochelle taken froiii him by Lewis VIII. 
of France, ib. His contests with Jiis brother 
Ricllard earl of Cortiwul, concerning the resti- 
tutibe of H manor in that county, ib. His 
character, 220. Removes Hubert de Burg 

• from offices, f/i. Makes Peter, bishop of Win- 
chester, his chief minister, tb. His iiupriidciit 
encouragement of the Poictevins, 221, Com- 
binations among the barons on this occasion, ib. 
Hts plea for not observing the great charter^ ib. 
Dismisses the bishop of Winchester and his 
foreigners, at the menace of Edmond the 
primate, ib. Marries Eleanor the daughter of 
the count of Provence, ib. His bounties to 
her rehitioii.s ib. Publishes the pope’s sen- 
tence of excoiiimunicatiou against tne emperor 
Fredeid6k,hi$b]rotheMn>iaw, ib. His maternal 
half-brothers come over to England to visit 
him; 222. Bestows .riches and honours upon 
them, ib. Disgusts among the people on these 
pants to foreigners, ib. D^cnied by parliament, 
ne procures loans from the Londoners, ib. 
Heclares war against Lewis IX. and makes an 
unsuccessful expedition to Gnicuiie, ib. His 
icniark on the wealth of the Londoners, 223. 
His contests relating to the election of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, ib. Complains to the 
/council of Lyons of 

clergy in England, ib. I threatened wifiT 
excommunication for opposing the ]>opc’s 
claims, 224. * Acce|>ts the offer made by the 
pope, of the kingdom of Sicily fur his second 
»on Edmond, ib. The heavy ^debts he was in- 
volved in on this occasion, in* Is refused aids 
lo discharge it by parliament, ib. Tfic coni- 
motions among the clergy on account of the 
Vot. H 


levies fur the crusade against Sicily, 225. Is 
threatened with excommunication for noii-pBy« 
men! of the pope’s demands, ib. His inca- 
pacity for Quieting the discontents of his baroms 
225. *The bold remonstrances of his parliament 
to him, 226. Endeavours to prevail on them, 
under the vow of a crusade, ib. His sarcas- 
tical re^ly to a deputation of prelates, ih. 
Obtains a supply on a solemn confirmation of 
the great cliarte^, ib, Hi% sister married to 
Simon de Mont tort, earl of Leicester, 227. 
His disputes with that nobleman, ib. His 
barons assemble in parliament, dressed in 
armour, 228. How adclresscd by Roger Bigod, 
earl of Norfolk, ib. The sovereign authority 
vested in a council of twenty-four barons by 
*1he parliaiiieiit at Oxford, lo redress grievances, 
ib. Is forced b^buiii^i his maternal lyilf- 
brothers, 228. >Jakes a treaty with Lewis IX. of 
France,* and cedes Normandy to him, 250. 
Applies to the pope, and ohraiiis^ absolution 
from his qgth to observe the provisions of i).\- 
ford •23# His proccediugs agninfi the council 
in consequence of this absolution, 2SH Calls 
a parliament, which authorises him to resume 
Ike government, 232. Refers the differences ^ 
between him and ! Leicester to the determination 
pf Alargaret of France, ib. Is applied to fo^ 

K rofedion by Lewdlyn prince o|* Wales, against 
is rebellious «ion Griffin, 232. Griffin delivered 
up to him by his eider brother David, who 
does homage to hinif ib. Grilfiii’s son I gwellyn 
succeeds, who renews the homage, ih. Lewi41yn 
invades the borders, ib. Is reduced to comply 
again with the provisions of Oxford, 233. Is 
iiifitienced by the barons taking prince Edward . 
prisoner, ib. His disputes with the barons 
referred to the^rhitraViou of Lewis of France, 
ib, Jjcwis dcoiddl in his favour, 234. The 
barons .efuse to abide by the dccisioilf and 
take arms, ib. He raises ait arii)y against 
them, 234. Mutual bostilitien, ib. Is defeated 
and taken prisoner in the battleof Ix^vaes, 235. 
How he obtained his liberty, ib, Stipiillatioiis 
between him and Leicester; 238. ^is narrow 
escape from death at the*bHttle of Eveskani, 
239. Con«^*qucnces of this battle, Vf. His 
le^ty toward the rebel barons, 239. His son 
Edwiyd engages in a crusade, 240. He calls 
him home again, ib. Dies, ib. His character, 
ib. His piety, 241 . His children, ib. Laws 
nu cted cluriiig liis reign, ib. State of coiiinierce 
in hi<’ reign, 242. The high interest of money, 
ib. Extortions practised upon the Jews by him, 
ib. Bad internal police of the county ,hi Ills * 
reign, 243. Excine made by the omcers of 
Ins household for their robberies, t6. 

Henry IV. fSc‘e lier^ord and Lancatter.) Re- 
marks >on his title to the crown, i. 360. Tii- 
ninltiious assembly of the parliament, ih. Quells 
an insurrection of the degraded lords, ib. At- 
taches himself to thr church, and passes a taw 
condemning heretics to the flames, 361. The 
first execution of this kind in England, tb. 
Truce with France renewed^ insurreefibn 
in Wales, ih. A1 arches against the Scots, and 
seizes tklinburgh, 362. Dcieats and kills young . 

re- 

” o^fUa.» *^ifrcllTSisiiop ol 'fwK^^(»^^rakes 
piiiice James of Scotland prisoner, and edu-^ 
cates him in England, ib. Foments divisions* 
in France, 365. Parliamentary transactions 
of this reign, ih. Concessions ihade to tlm 
house (.f commons, t6. His difficylties in 
establishing tlie succession of his family, 366, 
Attempts to adopt the Salic law, but is opposed 
Y V . • 
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bj^ (lie cotiiinuiib, Ht, Advised bis coiniiions 
to seize on the temporalities oF the 'rburrli, 
366. His deatln 367. His clianietcr, ib. H»s 
marriages and children, ib, Culting out niiy 
l^rsoivs tongue, or putting out his eycsi niadfe 
A'cionj by an act of the filth of liis reign, ib. 
Annual oxpciice of his household, ih. State 
of coiiinicrcc during his reign, ib. • 

JJenry V. eldest son and successor to Henry IV. 
the cause of his youthful extruvagancies pointed 
out, i.. 369. liis sudden reformation on his 
accession, ib. His regard to the friends and 
tneinory <»f Richard IL 370. Averse to the 

{ irusccution of lord Cobhatn, ib. Confers with 
liiii, ib. Cobham plots against hitii, is seized 
and executed, ib. His large demands oi^ 
France. ^37^2. Detects the conspiracy of the 
caitl of Cambridge, l^^d Scro)^, and sir Thomas 
Grey, 373. Tne conspiraiois executed, ib. 
Invades France, and seizes Ilarfleur, it. Battle 
of Azincour, 374, compared * witii those of 
and Poictiers, .t 75. TuviSJe^ France 
again, 376.* Treaty with the qiioiyi oil Bur- 
gundy/ ib. Takes* Rotien, 377. Treaty with 
flie young duke of Burgundy, ih. Articles of, 
ib. Inflections on this treaty, ih. Marrtes 
the princes^ Catliuriue, .‘378. Ileiurns to Kiig- 
• Jana for supplies, ib. Carries the young 5cot^ 
king to France with him, ib. Mis torcen under 
the duke of Clarence defeated by the .Scots 
auvilLaiies at Baug6, ib. f, Takes Meaux, and 
other l^accs, 379. His son, alter wards Hen. VI. 
boAi, ib. Falls sick, and prepares foi death, ih. 
The trusts he left, during tiic miuority of hts 
infant sun, ib. Dies, ib. liis character, ib. 
• IViisceJlaneous transactions in liis reign, 380. 
His scanty revenues, ii^ 

•— VI. conies to the crpwii' an infant, the 
lid iiunist ration regulated by pArliainont, i. 38:?. 
His edneatioii cuiniiiittedi by pailiuiiicnl, to 
Henry Beaufort, bishop of W inchester, ib. 
Crowned at Pafis, 39i2. His clraracter on 
arrivi]j/[ at niaiiliood, 397, Married to Mar- 
iraretbf Anjou, Nuriiiaudy recovered by 

Hie Frendi, 4^>. ,Guieiiiie lost, ib. Preteii- 
Bqits offtbe d/ikc of York to the crown, 40^. 
Dissipation of the royal rcvcimot during the 
minority, 403. His title to tiic crown, Row 
defended, 406. Mow answered by t lies parti- 
sans of York, ib. List of nobility who ad> 
hered to the Lancaster prince in possession, 
407. Marches an army to oppose trie duke of 
York, 406. The duke retires alter a paries ib. 
Unsuccessful attempt on the ]>rovince or Gav 
con^v 406. Prince Kdw|frd born, ib. His 
imli^ility of mind increases, ib. Taken pri- 
soner by the duke of York at the battle of 
St. Alban’s, 409. Reinstated in bis regal 
authority, ih. A formal reconciliation between 
the partisans of York and Lancaster, 410. 
Taken prisoner at Northampton, ib. The duke 
of York’s '^right of succession dctcrniincd by 
the lords, 411. Is retaken by queen Margaret 
at^he battle of St. Alban’s, 412. Deposed by 
the election df Bdward IV. 413. Reflect joiis 
>on this event. t6. Miscellaneous transactions 
of his reign, ib. Retires to Scotland aOer the 
^ 

ettaindcr passed against him, 417. 'j-eccivet 
assistance from I^iCwis XI. of France, 417. 
Imprisoned in the Tower, 418. Restored by 
the earl of Warwick, 424. Again in the power 
of Edward, 439. His death, 426. 

VII. bis accession, i. 447. Accepts. Bi- 

chard lIL's crown found in Bbsworth-fielc, ib. 
Mis title to th^ frown of England, tft. His im- 


politic prejudices against the bouse of Yjrk, 
446. Coiiiinits the young earl of Warwick to 
the Tower, ib. His joyful reception in his 
journey to London, 419. HeiiewN his promise 
of marriage with the princess Klizahetb, ih. 
Defers it till after his coronation, ih. His 
coronation, ib. Creation of peers, ih. Insti- 
tution of yeomen of the guard, ih. His prior 
attainder, how qualified, 4,10. His caiitioiii 
entail of the crown, ib. Procures a pupal 
sanction of his right to the crown, 4o0. Ai- 
laindcrs of the York party, ib. Reflections 
on, ih. The duties of tonnage and poundage 
granted him for life, 451. Proclaims a pardon 
to those wlio took arms against him, on sur- 
render, ih. Titles of nobility conferred by 
him, ih. His choice of miniMlcrs, ib. Marne'd 
to the princess Klizabelh, dauglner off ‘Krl- 
ward Iv. ih. Makes a progr&ss into the tvorlh, 
4.51. Disperses an insurrection at Worteslcr, 
452. Birtli of prince Arthur, ib. His guf cni- 
meiit unpopular, ib. Revolt of Ireland under 
I^nibert Smtnel, 4.53. Musters troops against 
him, 454. Defeats the carl of Lincoln, Simners 
general, at Stoke, ib. Entertains Siinnel as tr 
scullion, 455. His ngorous prosecution ot 
Simners partisans, ib. Crowns his queen, ih. 
Slate of foreign afiairs at this period, 456. 
Makes a truce for seven years with the Scots, 
ih. His politic moti\c.*< tor nut assisting the 
French in their de.signs on Brittany, 458. fits 
oilers of luediatioii, I ow answered by the duke, 
of Biittany, 459. Obtains a '‘upply from p.U’ 
liaiiicnt to assist Briltan^', 460. Insiiriectioii 
in the north on levying it, ih. Suppressed, ib. 
Sends lord Wiltougiiby de Broke to Brittany, 
ih.^ His vexation on the inurriage of Charres 
of France with the dutchess of Brittany, 462. 
T.cvies a benevolence on his people, ib. Pro- 
mises his parliament to chiiin the crqwn of 
Fiance, ih. Curries over an army to Frame, 
463. Makes peace with France, ib. Cuusei 
the murder of Edward V. and the duKe of 
York to be ascertained, on account of Perkin 
Wurbcc’s imposture, 465. His policy in acarcii- 
i‘iig into the conspiracy, 466. Gains over sir 
Robert Clifford to betray Perkin's secrets, ib. 
Publishes Perkin’s secret history, ib. Rcmoii- 
stratrs to the archduke on the occasron, and 
prdbibits all commerce with the Low Countries, 
lb. Executes Perkin W arbec’s secret ndherenis, 
ib. Detects and executes sir William Stanley, 
ib. Oppresses bis people hy arbitniry fines, 
467. Caresses lawyers, and curbs his nobility, 
ib. Passes a law to indemnify all w'ho act 
under the iiiitbority of the king for .the time 
being, ib Sends sir Edward Poyniifga o\er 
to reduce the malcontents in Irclund, .468. 


Poynin’gs' memorable aratute, ib. Leagues 
with the Italian states against France, ib. 01)- 
taiiis a subsidy from parliament, 469. IiiMir- 
reetjon in Cumwal on occasion of fev^ iiig ib 
470. His prudent disfiosiiion to oppose the 
Cornish iiistirgeiits, ilir Defeats them at Black- 
heath, 471! Employs Hiulas, Ferdinand's am- 
bassador, to negotiate a truce with Scotland* 
of^^oiimiercc jivith 

Curnwai, and besieges Exeter, ib. The siege 
ra.’.sed, and Pcrkiirs followers disperse, ib. 
His KCiienius treatment of Perkin’s wile, ib. 
Conducts Perkin in niuckdritiniph to London, 
ib. Publishes Perkin’s confession, 473. Ese- 
cutes the young earl of Warwic for coneertjng 
an escape with Perkin Warbcc, ib. Rc’flecfio"* 
on this execution, ib. His vxcu'ie for it ib 
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liis iuterview with the urcluliikc Philip at 
Culaisf lb. The pupe aenda a inmctoto eugaji;e 
liini ill a crusade against the Turks* 474. Makes 
a conditional promise to attend him, ?*6. Is 
chosen protector of the knights of Rhodes, i6. 
Marries Arthur prince of Wales, to Catharine 
of Arragon* ih. The nrince dies, ih* Marries 
licr to his second son Henry* Uk Marries his 
eldest dauQ;liter Margaret to James IV’'. of 
Scotland* to. Mis remark on this connexion, 
ih. Death of his queen, ib. His present 
'situation, ib. His avarice, and oppression .of I 
his people by his two ministers, £iii|^n and j 
Dualcy, ib. ' Their modes of extortion, 47S. 
His great wealth acipiired hy tliese moans, ib. 
Ills potitical attention to the state ot Ktiro|R', 
ib. Is \isited hv Philip king ol ('astile, forced 
hy a storm on Inc coast of England, 'l?(i. The 
atj^ niitage he txiok of this occurrence to obtain 
po^ssion of the carl of Sutfoik, whuiii Philip 
pjgitccted, ib. C<»uiiuits f^utTolk to the Tower, 
4/lr. Atliances liis diiiigUier Mary to Charles 
archduke of Austiia, ib. His remorse lor Inl 
onptessions, and his deeds of aluneniciit, ib. 

, Vet continues his extortions, ib. His death 
and character, ib. More ahsoluie in his con^ 
duct ihan any foiiner knnz, «l7*k The |»eople\s 
suhiiiisaiun accounted lor, ib. His laws calcu- 
taU-d fur the good of the naiion, ib. Star 
I'haiuiiCM*, the authority of, established in this 
leign, ib. Suits in fonmi paupcri», first given, 
|7;. Bcnelit of clergy iihridgcd, ib. Passed 
frequent laws against retainers, ih, Aiiecdoie 
of his behaviour to the earl of Oxtord, on 
Hceount of, ij). KinpoMcrs his nobility and 
gentry to hieak the uiici<‘iit eiitails of estates, 
479. * J)cpres*-es old faniilics, and care.s.ses neu 
<*nes, ib. Comineice luther hurt than advauced 
b> some ul his laws, ib. Instances, ih. Ke> 
iiiarks on the comjiarativc prices of eoniitiodi- 
ties and labour at that time, ib. Review of 
other eommereial regulations, 480. Aiiit'rica, 
arvl the new' passage to the Ea^ Indies, dis. 
covered In this leign, ih* Creut alterations in 
tlic European nations in consequence of t^icsc 
extruordiiiiiry events, ib. How lie lost the 
honour of the first discovery of America,* ib. 
Sebastian Cabot sent out by liiiii on ftiscov erics 
ill Aiiierica, 481. Newfoundland discovered 
by Cahot, ib. Tlie first ship of the ro>al navy, 
called the Oirat Harryt built by Henry, ib. 
Circumstances which tended to the proiiioiion 
of literature about this time, ih. Tlie nation 
rejoiced at his death, 48^. His dying injuiic> 
tioii to his s«'n, to protest against his luurriagc 
with Catharine of Arragon, 521, 

HcwiVk«PCond son of Henry VII. created I'.rince 
of Wales on* the death oY liis brother Arthur, 
i.*474. Forced by his father into a marriape 
with Catharine olArragon, An bur’s 'widow, tb. 

VIII. the general satisfaetion of the 

n le at his accession, i. 482. His personal 
ificntions, ih* How he acquired a literary 
education, ib. His choice of ministers, ib. 
His taste Itir gayety and |>lcasiirc encouraged 
l»y the earl uf Surrey, 482. Dissipates his 
faljier’s treasures, ib. Music and literature 
his favourite pursuits, ih. Tlionias Aquinas 
his favourite author, 483. Ptmish^.;, 
nicms of his ^thePs oppressions, ib. Motives 
•to the coiisumiiiatioii of liis marriage with 
Catharine of Arragon, ib. Takes part with 
. pope Julius II. against France, 484. Supplies 
granted by parliament ibr a war with France, 
48.5. DelndfKl by Ferdinand of Spain into a 
fruitless expedition to Guienne, to lacilitatc hU 


conquest of Navarre, 486. A naval eiigagement 
between sirThuiiiasKiicvctand the French, 487. 
A poll-tax to cany on the war against France, 
proportions how rated, ihi Receives a 
ye.ssel of provisions, a present from tlie jmpe, 
ih. Disputes with Scotland, ib. Conclud!^ an 
alliance with Maxiiiiiltaii and Ferdinand against 
France. 488< Wolsey introduced to him by 
Fox, bishop of Wincncsier* ib. The maxims 
inculcated by Wolsey, 489. Admits hiui to 
bis privy-coiiiicTI, ih. Raises an army and 
fleet against France, ib. Invades Fniiice in 
person, 490. The emperor Maximilian serves 
under him, and receives j^y, ib. Besieges 
JVroinnie, ib. Defeats the French at the battle 
i>t Spurs th. Terouanerapitulates, 491. Takes 

* 'loiinia v, ih. IMakes W^ilsey bishop of Toiir<i 
iniy, ib\ licuirn^iio England, ib. Defeats tlie 
Scots at Floiid^i, 492. Itlakes peace with Scot- 
land, ^h. Enraged at Ferdinand's alliance 
with l*ranre^403. Pewee with Franc*e *nego- 
tiaied by the duke of Longiieviile, ib* Jl’enns 
ol the tti'Rty, ib. Th^ lirnicess ^Jary, HcHry’s 
sister, iiAriied toLewwwho dies ipndviy alter, 
ib. His disgusts against Francis I. ol France, 
498. Is ]iersinidea by W’olsey lo deliver up 
I'onrnay, 4W* Forms pretensions to the eni*' 
pire, blit is too late, fiOlK His pii4itical advuii 

• tages iesseiicd by the detects of his tempi^ 
.501. Is visited by the emperor Cliartes V 
ih. Goes over to Ardres to visit Francis, by 
Wolsey 's persuasinn, who regulates the ecr&< 
nioiiidl of their meeting, 502. Instailbe of his 
delicacy towards Francis, ib. His retimi oi 
Fruncis'.s familiarity and coniidence, ib. Grand 
touriniiiient held by them, ih. Visits the em- 
peror and Margaret of^avoy at Graveliiies, ih, 
liis endeavours to r^ediate a peace between 
the emperor Jnd» Francis frustrated, 503. An 
alliance concluded by Wolsey, t^gtween 
him and the emperor, with the po^ie, against 
Francis, ib Trial aiid execution 8f the duke 
ofBiiekiiigluim, ib. Writes Against the opinions 
ol l.uiher the reformer, 507. Iieceivc4 tne titlg 
of Offender tif the Faith from the pope, 

Is sharply answered bv I^iilher, Is again 
visited by the emperor Charles, whujq he IUsAIa 
a kiiiulu «>t the garter, ;>09. Declares waf 
Against France, ib, Operations against Scot* 
hin8, .510. His father's treasure being dissi- 
pated, im|H>M*s uibitrary tuxes, ib* Summons 
a pariiuuieut, 511* Levies the grants belbre 
the stipulated time, i6. His arbitrary beha- 
viour to Edward Montague, a member of the 
house uf Kunnuons, 721, natc u 0, Sends a 
force under ih^duke of Suffolk to- invade 
Picardy, 512.^ a new treaty between hhnand 
the emperor for the invasion of France, 51S« 
Concludes an aliianie with Louise, the regent 
«f Ffauee, on the captivity of Francis, 515. 
Sends Tuiistal, bishop of London, aiubassadot 
lo the emperor, ib, Levies taxes, by Wolsey *a 
advice, without his parlianienb 5/16. Disooik' 
tents of the people on this exertion of the pre< 
rogative, ib. Wolsey makes him a presglit ul 
Hampioii-court palace, 5kl7. • Joins the iioly 
league against the emperor, His treaties 
with Francis, 519. Declares, with France, wai 

f H m yf W' 

scruples with regard to hts raartiage wiHi Catlui< 
riiie of Arragon, 521. Consults his prelaieyi 
who confirm his scruples concerning nis mar 
ringc,! ib. Becomes enamoured, with the lady 
Anne Boleyn, 522. Applies to the pope for a 
divorce, ib. The motives of the po|)e*s hesi 
I'ktion in that affair, 523. Lays the popc't 
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conduct iMilure his ministersf niid their advice 
thereupon* ih. The cardinals Wolsey and 
Cainpeggio appointed by the pone to try his 
marnase* M4. The trial opencn* 55t5. The 
court aT»riiptlv prorogued by Caiiipeggio* 5^6. 
Deprives Wo*l»ey of the greHt seal, 16. Orders 
Wolsey to depart from York place, and con- 
fiscates his moveables there, tb. Oi tiers him 
to be prosecuted in the star-cliaiiiber, 5^t7. 
Pardons him, ih. The corymons grant him 
a discharge of his debts, 528. Sends Francis I. 
of France a peiiemus actpiittal of n debt owing 
to liiin, ih. A view of his inducements tt> 
break off all coiniexiun with the court of 
Home, 529. 'I'be first introduction ot Dr. Crati- 
iiier to him, ih. Kngages Cianmer to write 
ill favour of his divorce, ib. An examination 
init9 the general question r.f marriage within 
affinity, with referenfe to thh case, ih. He 
obtains the decision of nianv universities in 
favour of his divorce, 5.‘?(>. *£iigages his no- 
bility* to write to the pope concfrningt ib. 
ilefiises the pope's Sf^nimons to at 

Home, jh. Is concerfied at Wolsey s death, 
531. Prosecutes hi.s clergy on the statute o* 
provisors, which is compounded with him lig; 

* the convocation, t7i. The convucai ion acknow- 
ledges his supremacy,* with an artful rcserv-, 
ih. Issues a pardon to the laity from 
the statute of* provisors, ih. * Passes an act 
against levying annates, ib. The commons 
reject ajnll to secure his right of wardships, &c. 
and^is conduct thereupon, 532. Kxplaiiis his 
scruples about his marriage to sir Thomas 
All dley, speaker of the house of coinmons, ih. 
His interview with Francis at Boulogne, .533. 
"Celebrates his marriage w'itli Anne Boic%n, ih. 
Pusses an act against alk appcal^s to Rome, on 
suits cognizable in cccIesiAstifal courts, ih. 
Publishes his marriage u'ith Aitnc Boleyii, th. 
His marriqge with Catharine declarM invalid 
by archbishop Cfanincr, ib. Bin 11 of the 

princess Elizabeth, ih. Creates her princess of 
Wales, /o. Degrades Catharine to the quality 
of princess ^iwager of Wales, .534. Accident 
wjjich produced his iSiial breach with the pope, 
ib. The 9apaD'auriiority excluded from the 
regulation of mona-stenes, and (Section qf 
, . biSiops, by parliament, 535. The succession 
to the crown, regulated by narliament, ih. Is 
declared simreme head ot tiie church, by par- 
liament, 53o. Was the most absolute prince in 
Europe, 540. His hatred toward the reformers 
accounted fur, ih. His courtiers, how dispiwed 
« with regard to the reformation, ih. His pas.sions 
made dse of, by botli parties, ib. Is abused 
imrsonally friar Peylo from the pulpit, 542, 
Orders Dr, Corren to preach before him, who 
justifies him, ih. Detects and punishes the holy 
maid cf Kent, and her associates, 543. Fisheiv 
bishop of Rochester, executed for denying his 
supremacy, ih. Trial and execiitioii o? sir 
Thomas More, ih. The court of Rome enraged 
against him on account of these executions, 
544#0^Ys desirous of a reconciliation with pope 
Paul III. ib. ls*cxcamniunicatcd by the pope, 
ih. Renews his friendship with Francis, and 
"propos es marrying the princess El i zahelj|t to 

the dm., - — » - - — - — v - 

the German protestants, ib. Invites over the 
wincipal Geriiiiin divines, ih. Death of 
Uatbarinc of Arragon, and her dying letter to 
him, 545, His* reply to the emperor’s advances 
toward an accommodation, ih. Is disgusted 
with Francis for marrying his daughter li> 
letitet V. of Scotland, Appoints Croin- 


wel his vicar-gencral, t6. A visitation of the 
monasteries, io. Many monasteries surrender 
their revenues, 547. J’heir doors opened, ih. 
The ies.scr monasteries suppressed by parlia- 
ment, ib. Becomes jealous of queen Auiie, 
549. His jealousy strengthened by the ea- 
Iniiinies of the viscountess of llochlbrd, ih. Be- 
comes enamoured with the lady Jane Sey- 
mour, ib. Orders the quetMi and* Miiiie of her 
attendants to be confined, ih. The queen*.s 
letter to him, .5.50. Trial uf the queen, ih Mat-, 
riis thcLlady Jane Seymour the next daj alter 
► Anne Bohyii's execution, 551. Keceives the 
princess Mary into favour on her compliance 
with the Rckiiowicdqnient of his supremacy 
ib. The princesHCA Mary and Elizabeth ii legi- 
timated b^^ pHrliaineiit, *ih. Articles of faith 
framed hy con vocal uin, and corrected hy l^tai, 
55.3. Remarks on bis skill in*condiictihg the 
alterations in religion, ih. Disronieiits exifiied 
among the people by the dispersed nioifks, 
^5.54. An insurrection against him, headed hy 
Dr. Miickrei, ih. Prevails on the insurgeiiM 
pj desert their chief, who is executed, ih. An 
insurrection, termed the Pitfi^mage of' Grace, 
traised in the north, by Mr. Aske, ih. His 111a 
nifesto against liieiii* 5.5.5. The insurrection 
suppressed hy the duke of Norfolk, ib. Prince 
KtJward born, and the death »»f the queen, 
.5.56. Negotiates with the Geriiiaii protestant*, 
but without eifect, ih. Allows only single 
copies of the bihle to be chained m some 
churches, with restrictions as to the reading of it, 
ih. Suppresses the larger monasteries, 557. 
Pillages the shrine of 1 nomas av Becket, and 
burns lii.s bones, Makes liberal grants f>f 

the revenues of the religious houses, to. Erects 
six new bislniprics, Westminster, Oxford, Pe- 
terborough, Bristol, Chester, and (tluiicester, 
ih. The rage expres.sed against him by the 
court of Koine, on his suppression of the reli- 
gious liouse^i 5.>9. Procures cardinal Pole to 
he dismiss(*d from hi.s Icgatinc charge in FHiii- 
ders, ib. Executes some noblemen who hud 
entered into a conspiracy with Pole, 560. De- 
clajrcs against tlic authority of the council ol 
Mantua, .561. Is obstiiiatiiy attached to the 
doctrine of the real presence, ib. Enters into 
a formal disputation with I^ainhcrt concerning 
the ciicharist, .5651. Sentences Euiiiliert to the 
stake, ih. Pa5.se8 the bill of six articles fur 
abolishing diversity of opinions in religion, i/i. 
The porliameiit grants the force of laws to his 
prociamationH, ih. Propounds a question to 
the hidges respecting the power of parliament 
in attainders, 564. 3ne abbey-lauds confirmed 
to him by parliament, ih. 'Grants a ge^^eral 
possession of the bible, 56.5. Solicits the 
dutchess-do wager of l.ongucville in marriage, 
ih. Is refusea by Francis, ‘on account uf her 
previous contract to the king of Scotland, ih. 
Demands Anne of Clevcs of her father, 566 
Sees her privately, and dislikes her, ih, Mur- 
ries her, nevertheless from imlitical motives, ih. 
His disgust increases, ih. Complains to parlia- 
ment of the (fivcrsity of religions, ih. Creates 
Cromwel earl of Essex, and knight of the 
^rter;_^7:^J[)btain.‘i of parliament a dissolii- 
■ ""“^dcr of St. John of Jerusalem, or 

knights of Malta, ih. Requires, and with diffi- 
culty obtains, grants from parliament and con* 
vocation, ib. Fixes bis ntlectiuns on the lady 
Catharine Howard, ib. Is iiifiuenced by the 
duke of Norfolk to comiiiit Cromwel to the 
Tower, ih, Cromwers moving letter to hinu 
568. Is divorc-ed from Anne of CIcvcs, ih. 
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Cuncludrs an alliance with the emperor, 5(i9. 
Marries Cuthariiic Howard, ih. Persecutes the 
reformers, ih. Makes a projirress into the north, 
ih» Kxhoris the king of Seotlutid to seize tlie 
church revenues, 570. James evades a pro- 
mised interview with him, 571. Is iiiibrmed 
by Craiimer of the queen's dissolute conduct, 
iff. The queen attainted, with 1km- associates, 
57S, and executed, ib. Dissolves divers col- 
leges, hospitals, and other foundations, and 
seizes their revenues, ib. Extorts a surrender of 
'chapter-lands from divers bishops, ih. Ireland 
erected into a kingdom, and added to Ais titles, 
7SbU note (f.) Mitigates the penalties of the six 
articles, so far as regards the marriage uf 
priests, ib. Appoints a commissiun to establish 
a religion for the nation, ib. Writes and piil)- 
Juhes his Institution ^ a Christhu Maiit 573. 
Polishes the Xrudition cf a Christian Mati, ib. 
Prohibits the lower classes of people to read 
scriptures, ib. Reviews and alters the mass 
b*>ks lb. Suppresses the interiudes in ridicule 
of the former superstitions, ib. Publishes i 
luaiiifesto, previous to his war with Scotland, 
575. Sir Robert Bowes defeated bv tlic Scots, 
ib. Battle of Solway-, 576. Death of Jaiiies* 
ib. Proposes a iiiarriage to the Scots nobles, 
between prince Edwaru and the infant queen 
of Scotland, ib. This marriage coiiti acted by 
Ireal^y with the earl of Arran, 577. Is disgusted 
with Francis, 578. Leagues with the emperor 
against Francis, ib. Obedience to his Erudition 
(d' a Christian Man, enforced by parliament, i7i. 
Marries Catharine Par, .'>79. 'InHaences par- 
Jiument to restore the princesses Mary and 
Elizabeth to their right of s«cces.sion, depend- 
ent on his will, .'>8t). IIis regal style settled, 
ib. Is released by parliament from his debts, 
contracted hy a general loan, ib. Requires 
new loans from liis j>eople, and raises the value 
uf specie, ib. Extorts a hencvulcnce from his 
people, ib. Invades Scotland, and^biirns Edin- 
bi^h, 581. Concerts an invasion of France 
with the empci'or, ib. Passes over to France, 
and leaves the queen regent, ib. Takes l^ou- 
lojgiie, ih. Charles makes a separate pe^c 
Willi Francks, 5&-i. Returns to England, ’ib. 
Subsidies granted him by parliament and con- 
vocation, 583. Obtains a parliamentary grant 
of university revenues, which he decline;i, ib. 
The gross nattcry of parliaiiient to him, ib. 
His speech on proroguing it, ib. Sends the 
earl of Hertford with forces over to Calais, 
584. Makes peace with France and Scotland, 
ib. His high eiicomiuiii on the duke of Sul- 
folk at Ins death, ib. Protects Cranmer against 
the 5j^bals of his catholic courtiers,* ib. The 
uu^n’s tender care of him in his illness, 58.5. 
(mers her to be impeached for hpresy, ib. 
Her prudent cautibn in evading this danger, 
586. Abuses Wriothesely on his coming to 
take the queen to the Tower, ib. Commit.^ the 
duke of Norfolk and earl ol Surrey U) the 
Tower, 587. Trial and execution of Surrey, ih. 
Expedites the proceedings against Norfolk, ib. 
Orders him for execution, lo. Dies, ib. His 
behaviour at his death, ib. The succession, 
how nettled by his will, ih. His character, 588. 
The number of parliaments stnutiioiied by 
hini.ih. His rigorous and contradictory statutes 
against heresy and treason, 589. A recapitu- 
lation of his statutes, ib. His militarv laws, ib. 
.Tonnage and poundage arbitrarilv levied by 
hi in, 590. State of commerce in tnis reign, ib. 
His laws to restrain the decay of tillage, and 
throwing lands into pastiimge, .591. His at- 


tention to the advancement of liteiatiire, 59f. 
List o|i the regency appointed by Ins will dur- 
ing the ininonty of Edward VI. 594. 

Henry prince ut Wales, eldest son of James 1. 
his* death and character, ii. 141. 

, bishop of Winchester. See B'incbesler. 

II. of France, his character, i. 598. His 

coiiduq^ toward the prutestant league in Ger- 
many, ib. Makes an ineliectual attempt on 
BuuTonge, 6i^. His treaty with England for 
the surrender oi Boulogne, 615. Agijees to a 
marriage between his daughter Elizabeth and 
Edward yi. ib. Invades Germany, in favour 
of Maurice, elector of Saxony, GsS. The eiii- 
perur repulsed from Metz, ib. Montmorency 
defeated at Si. Quintin, ^7. Calais taken, 

* 648. Requires the queen-dowager of Scotland 
to take part in l|is quarrel against £ng||ind, 
649. Conclm^s the Hiarridge between the 
dauphin and the young queen, Mary of Scot- 
IhiuI, 6^. .Rcace of Cateau Canibresis with 
Spain Hiuk England, 6.59. Solicits the osgoni- 
niuigiL-^'>n of cpieen Ijjf izabeth, ih Orders the 
duuphiiPand his qiieen^o assume the^itie and 
arms of England, 660. Is killed at a tounia- 
gUMlt, ih. 

111. of France, his character, and first^ 

^ views on his accessiun,*ii. 21. Gfants a peaqe 

* to the H iigonots, 22. Declares himsel f as he A 
of the catholic blague, but is suspected by both 
parties, ih. Loses the good will of his subjects, 
lb. Sends a splendid embassy to ^izabeth, 
on the intendeo marriage between her ar/l his 
brother the duke of Anjou, 32. Declares war 
against the Hugonots, 42. Is deleaied hy 
Henry of Navarre, 72. Is driven from Paris, 
ih. Orders the duke of Guise and his brother’ 
to he uKsassiiiated, ib. Is assassinated him- 
self, 73. S • 

IV. of France, his accession, ii. 73# Re- 
ceives aid from qiie.eii Elizabeth of England, to 
oppose the catholic league, ib. Po&esses liini- 
.selfof the suburbsof Paris, Battle of Vvr4c, 

ib. Is flisconcerted by llie duke uf riyma, ib. 
Receives fresh assistance from IJ^izabeth, 74. 
Motives of bis changing his religion, 77. ^ ]^- 
iiounces the protestunt taith, ib. Dealares war 
against Sflhin, 79. His representations to his 
aTiies, respecting peace with Spain, 83, Con- 
cludes a separate peace, tb. He and queen 
Elizabeth, unknown to each other, entertain 
the same thoughts of establishing a new system 
of policy in Europe, 98. Concludes a treaty 
witb James for the aupport of the United Pro- 
vinces, 122. Is assassinated by Ravaillac, 138. * 

Henry IV. cmperoi of Germany, his disputes 
with pope Gregory VII. about tlie right of 

• investitures, i. 92. 

— — VI* emperor of Germany, obtains posses- 
skui of Richard 1. of England, arrested oy the 
archduke Leopold, i. 173. His ignominious 
treatment of him, 174. Produces and accuses 
him before tlie diet at Worms, ib.* Richard’s 
spirited answer, ib. Is threatened by the pope 
with an excommunicatton for detainingahiiu, 
175. Consents to release RichaVl on a ransom, 
ib. Richard’s narrow escape out uf his hands, , 

of, 

i. 9. See Kent, Northumberland, East Anglia, 
Mercia, Essex, Sussex, Wessex. 

Herbert, attorney-general, impeaches, by tlie 
king’s order, lord Rimholton, and«the Ave com- 
moners, it. 280. Is impeached by the eom- 
nams for it, 283. 

Hercfonl, Humphrey de Bohun earl of, confer 
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derates iwith Leicester and othet bnrons against 
Henry HI. i. ^^37, Is gained over L^' prince 
Kdward tu the royal cause, 233.^ Reiiises to 
Mcrvciii the oxpodihou against Ga&coiiy, and 
Ills quarrel with the king ou the occasion, 2(S4. 
Refuses to attend the king tu Flanders, t/». A 
new constable appointed in his room for that 
service, ib. He and the earl of Noplulk pre- 
sent a reiiionstraiice to him at his departure, 
265. They obtain from parliament a confir- 
mation of the charters and indeinnity for them- 
selves, which are coidirnied by the king abroad, 

ih. Joins in the confederacy of Thomas carl 
of Lancaster, against Piers Gavaston, 

Her^brd, Henry duke of, accuses the duke of 
Norfolk in parliuinent in Richard 11. 's time^ 
i. 350. Duel hetween them stopped by the 
kyig, ifc. Banished for teilyears, ib. Succeeds 
his iatlter hi the dul^dom of JLanca.ster, ih. Sec 
Lancaafter and Henry IN'. « 

Htre»y, an act pas-sed in the reigu' of Richard II. 
eigohiing sheriifs to apprehend tly; preacher.^ 
of, i. *Hepealej^g ih. The repeal siqi- 
presseV by the- clergy, ib. The Ih>^ ot the siv 
articles for abolishing, passed, ii. /hxk Sc*e 
Article$. c 

, persqps biiml for, William Satitree,!. 361. 

Lollard,**I67. James Baiiihiou, .>11. Thutii.i^ 
^ Bilney, ih. Lamhert, ,Vi2. Foiir Dutch aiia- 
tmiitisis, ih. l)r. Barnes, JeriSnie, and Gerard, 
569. Abel, Fethersloiie, and I’owell, ih. Patrick 
•Haiuil^m, in Scotland, .370. Aiuie .‘\scuv, 
Nitolas Belenaiti, John LasseK, and John' 
Adams, W ishart the Scots ivtonner, 

Joan Bocher, and Van Paris 64^1. Rog<Ts pix*- 
l>eudury ot St. Paul’s ih. Hoojicj ht.shop ul 
Gloucester,//). S.ii)di*fs, ifc. Ta\ lor parson ot 
li.'idley, //>. Philpot arckdeacou dl VVincheslei, 
ib. Fcrrar bishop of St. DkviJ's, tsll, Ridley 
bisliCp ol London, and Latiiiiei of NVorcc.ster, 
ib. Irunt^r an apprentice, i/i. Thomas 11a vike^^, 
•6. A woman at^Guernsey and her tiifunl, ih. 
An express comiiiission issued more etfectually 
lo extirpate it, 642. A prociainatiun rendering 
the poasct^iuii of heretical books capital, ih. 
lAu.eatiniate of the' niiiubcr of persons hiiriit, 
ib. Artidibisliilp 0ra rimer burnt, (34^». NValter 
Jllill, ill Scotland, 661. Two Ariunst by Jaiin^ 1. 

ii. 176. A madman, ib. 

Heretics, old law for burning of, repealed, ri. 604. 
Hereward, an East Angliai: nobleman, assenibles 
his followers, and shelters liiiiisetf in the isle of 
Ely, i. 86. Reduced by W'illiaiii the CuiU{ucroi, 
and received into favour, 89. « 

Herht, in the Anglo-Saxon law, what, i. 76. 

wte 78. s 

Herrieg, lord, is sent hy IVfary quccMi of Scots, 
then in England, to Klixubeth. to express her 
readiness to itiHiiU herstdfas to her hiishatid’s 
imirder, i. 698. His fliictiiutiiig conduct in tYu.s 
negotiation, ib. Is upiuiinted by Mary one of 
the coiuinisHioners in this cause, 699. Refuses 
lo answer ‘Murray S affections against Mary, 
at Hampton-con ri, 701. lie and bis associates 
braok up the conierence, 702, ElizabethVs 
reply to theiit*tfr. * 

JUrrings, battle of, between sir John Fastolfl'and 
the coun^ifDunois, i. 38^.. _ . — - 

son of trie ;.su.u£..<ii^^RfMTset, 
isWivatoly inarriedtothe lady Catharine Grey, 
• i, 673. Is with his lady comnntted to the Tower, 
^4. Is prosecuted in the siar-chaiiiber, ib. 
Is ‘released an his wife’s death, ih. 

nuir(|uis of, anecdotes of his life, ii. 292. 
Is made governor to the prince, ih. Raises 
lor the kiii|b and is mimed general of 


the western counties, 293. Is sent with prince 
Maurice into the west, 298. 

Hexham, bailie of, between Montacute, brother 
of the earl of Warwick, and the Lancastrians, 
i. 417. 

Ifci//e, sergeant, his extraordinary assertion of the 
legal prerogative in the house of commons, ie 
the reign ot tpiceii Elizabeth, ii. 616, note v 

Hialas, Peter, sent aiiihas'iadur from Ferdiiiaiul, 
king of Arrtigoii, to Henry \Tl. to negotiate u 
marriage between prince Arthur and the la 
Kbiita yCaihariiie, i. 471. Negotiates a trine 
between Henry and .Taiiie.s IV^ of Scotland, d). 

High coiuniissioii, or ecclesiastical com mission, 
oiigiii of that court, ii. Its great power and 
arbitrary exertion of it, 40. Its powers extended 
by the (pi(‘cii, ih. The coiimioiis remonstrate 
against this court, 1.37. One establishisd* in 
Scotland, 1.^0. A review *of the otfcsiceH 
cognizable by this court, 174. Its aiitiiiiniY 
moderated b> James 1. ih. Is aholislu#! m 

f Scotland by the general asM'iiib!>, ViD. 1, 
alioiished in »igland hv parlianieut, ^6.3. 

Highlanders, and Irish, the same people, i. 70.'>, 
note A. Came originally from the liish, i7>. • 

the first toll mentioned for re|>.iinii/. 

1 . tlwk). 'I'lic first general law foi the repan • i\ 
hy parish duty, 6.V^. 

Hingnar and liubha, two Danish leaders, pene- 
trate into Mercia, i. 26. 

Historians, monkish, a character of, i. 10. 

History, nnueiii, causes of its uncertainty pointed 
out, i. 9. 

Uohbvs, a character of his philosophy and politic.*, 
ti. 429. His death, ih. 

Hobby, sir Philip, Vs employed by the projector 
Suiiicrset tu solieit an nriiaiUT with the em- 
peror Churlos V. hut fails, i. 612. His account 
of his negotiation, //>. ^ 

iiu/gatc, archbishop of Vork, is i^ri.soiicd on the 
accession of queen Mary, i. 627. 

Holland. tleiherlandl and United Provinces. 

HoUingshed, his account of the- manner of living 
ariiotig the cunimon people just preceding Ins 
time, 1 . 6)2. Curious icmuiks hy him of the 
growth of luxury, 725, note i.. 

Hoilis, forcibly detains the 9|)eaker of the house 
of cominoiis in his chair, until a reinonstnince 
1 $ fMissed against tonnage and poundage, ii. 21 k 
His> sentence by the court of king’s-heiich, ih. 
Is impeached by the king, 280. Propiwes tha 
d<*clariiig the generals of the uarlianientary 
ariiiy irailurs, 3.53. Is made a lord by Charles II. 
431. When anihnssador at Paris, endeavours 
to make the French lake part with the English 
against thu Dutch, 4!)0. Is sent ambassador 
lo treat with the Dutch at Breda, 455. ‘•\grees 
to favour the intriuues of France, but refust's to 
accept » bribe, .503, note 1J,‘ 

Holloway, a inevchunt of Bristol, is executed for 
the diike of Moninnuth’s conspiracy, ii. .5.57. 

Holmes, sir Robert, his expedition against the 
Dutch settlements, ii. 44o. Burns u fleet of 
Diitcii shi|)s in harbour, 453. His attciiipt on 
the Dutch Smyrna fleet, 4T5. 

Holy land, ooc Cmsndes. 

Homage, the manner of doing it according lt> ilsc 
feudal customs, i. 10:5. 

Jiamt'/dan, buttle- of, between llic Piercies and the. 
earl of Douglas, i. 3t)2, 

Homilies, twelve, published to be read to the 
people, i. 597. 

HonoriM, pow, his nvarictons demands on the 
clergy, i. 223. 

Hooper, bishop ofGlouriisrer, is iinmisoiiet on the 
actnnsion of queen Mary, i. &17. Is cruelly 
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burnt for heresy, 64(X An account of his scru* 
pies at consecration, and the coiiipruiiiise he 
obtained, ii. 1. 

HopSt the planting of, much increased m the reign 
of Janies I. U. 18^. 

^ 4 Wt(*n, sir Ralpli, reduces Cornwal for CliarlcsL 
ii. 2^. Is defeated at Turriiigton, 330. 

Uorn^-castie, battle of, between tlie earl of Man> 
Chester and the royalists, ii. 30.3. 

Horses, forbid to be exported by Henry VII. 

.i. 479. 

ho^italitift causes and cfTects of the decay oL in 
England, ii. 116. • • 

Hotham, sir John, is In' the house of commons 
made governor of Iliill, ii. lleiitscs the 

king admittance into Hull, 287. Is delected 
in an inteiitiuii of giving up the place, and is, 
^ijUi his son, sent up to London and executed. 

See Piercy, 

Howard, sir Edward', admiral, son of the carl of 
.%rrcy, destroys Barton the Scots pirate, i. 487. 
^virgcs the coast of France, 489. Is killM 
in an engagemenl in Cunqnct harbour, ib. His 
idea of liaval courage, ib, note 29. 

, lord, commands the main body of tlie 

English army at the battle of Flouden, i. 492. 
Created earlof Surrey, ib. 

, lady Catharine, becomes the object of 

the affections of Henry VIII. on his disguM 
aeainst Anne of Cleves i. 567. Is married to 
Henry, 569. In accused to the king of tncon- 
tiiieiicy, 571. Her confession, ib. Is attainted 
by purliumeut, ib. Beheaded with the vis- 
countess of Rochefurd, 572. 

Francis, is married to the earl of 

Essex, ii. 142. Receives him from his travels 
with ulistinate disgust, ib. Contracts a famili- 
arity with Carre viscount Rochesier, 14.3. Pro- 
cures the disgrace of sir Thomas Overliury, th. 
la divorced and married to Carre, tlicn earl 
of Somerset, ib. Procures Overbury to be 
(«>i8oned. ib. Is found guilty bf 0%er bury *s 
dealli, i.l6« X pardoned, il. Dies in ob- 
scurity, ib, ^ 

lord, one of tlie cabal of six, his evi- 
dence against lord Russel, ii. 5.55. Gives* evi- 
dence against Algernon Sidney, 557 and 
against Hamhdeii, tb. 

Huhirt, archbishtip of Caidcrbury, and chief 
justiciary, tmuisnes Fitz-Osbert, a licentious 
lawyer, *^i. 178. Assists .tobn, in bis claim to 
llie succession on Richard's death, 179. Suin- 
innns a synod by his iegatine authority, 185. 
Dies, ib. 

de Burgh, chief justiciary^ is chosen joint 
proctor of me realm with the bishon of Win- 
lilesier, mil he death of the carl of Ptmibrokc, 
4. 218. Takes Rockinghaiii castle on the carl of 
Albemarle's rebeHton, ib. Execifte.sTIonHtantine 
Fiti-Arnulf and his associates for a rebellious 
riot in Loudon, ill. Obtains of the pope a bull, 
declaring Henry III. of age for governnieiit, 
219. His character, 220. His removal froiii 
tlie> ministry, and subseiiuent vicissitudes, ib. 

Hudibrai, <tlie event on which lliat poem was 
founded, ii. 42.5. Character of that iiepformance, 
.606. 

Hud$tm*$ Bay company, its diarter when first 
granted, ii. 603. 

HugonoU, or French protestants, (See Ctmd4 
Colieni ; Navarret Anthony hing of ; Guise 
Medieis, Catharine de; Mmtmreneu, fitc.. 
Battle of Dreux, i. 678. Battle of Sr. Dennis, 
and siege of Cliartrei, ii. 13. The ’court agreei 
io an accomiiHMlation, ib, A t«henic iorined 


marries his sister to tlie prince of Navarre, 19. 
The queen of Navarre pmsoned, ib. Massacre 
of Paris, ib. Are calumniated at foreign courts 
to palliate these barbarities, 20. Take arms 
again, 21. Make peace with Henry IIL 
22. 'Flic catholic league formed against them 
by the duke of Guise, ib. War declared against 
them again, 42.* Assistance sent to the king of 
Navarre by Elizabeth, 72. The Kngii.sh ships 
sent against Rochelle desert, 192. Rochelle 
reduced, 210. A toleration continued to then 
ib. Are persecuted and driven out of France 
hy the revocation of the edict of Naiitz, 573. 
•Hitll, a magazine formed there by the parliament, 
and sir John Hotham appointecf governor, 
ii. 283. The ^iig refused admittance into7287. 
Hume, lord, prmmres the regency ot‘ Scutlaiid'tu 
be cdliferred on the duke ot Albany, i. 496. 
Is IraducedTlo the regent, ib. Makes war 
againtj^ttie regent, and is put ta death, *497. 

— -2, loni, joins a co!ffbder.iey ot Scotch nobles, 
to protect prince James against th2 attempts 
of Bothwel, and to punish the murderers oi 
*Darnley, i. 694. Surrounds Mary and Bothwe^ 
' Bortliwic castle, who escape l«um him, ib. 

, lord, signs a protestation against the litui^y 

in Scotland, ia 233. a 

JItuUer, an apprentice, burnt for heresy, i. 641. 
Husbandiy, rcimirk^un the regulations to promote 
it, enacted by Henry VII. i. 480. •• 

Hubs. John, burnt for heresy by the couftcU of 
Constance, i. 380. 

Hyde, sir Edward, is made clianceiior, and created 
earl of Clarendon, ii. 431 .—Sec Clarendon, , 



Jamaica, the island of, taken from the Sj^aniards 
by Pen and V enables, ii. 396. • 

James 1. of England, an axaminatjon into his 
pretensions to the crown, ii. 120. Hifipsuccession 
adiiiitted by Elizabeth on her deatff bed, <6. 
Forbids the resort of people him on his 
.fourney to Loudon, iw, ff is profuse dhrtri- 
buiiun oif titles, 121. His partiality to his 

Countrymen, ib. Receives embassies of con- 
gnstulatioii, ib. Concludes a treaty with France,* 
ior the support of the United Piovinces, 122. 
A cons|nracy against him detected, ib. Siim- 
iiiuns a conference of divines at Haiiiptoiwrouit, 
on points of faith and religious discipline, 123. 
Why averse to tlie puritans, ib. His behaviour 
at the conference, 124. His reply .wlieii sd^ 
Ikited in favodr of pruphesyings, ib. Sum- 
mons a parlianient, ib. Orders that no out- 
law' shall be chosen, 125. Orders the commons 

• to Confer with the judges concerning the elec- 
tion of sir Francis Goodwin, an out-law, ib. 
Compromises the affair with them, 126. His 
mistaken notions of government «tid regal pre- 
rogative, ib. Calls in and annuls all patents 
for monopolies, 127. Public-spirited attempts 
of the cmniiions, i6. desirous of aff^unioti 
between the two kingdoms, t6. Tlie eoiiinioiis 
backward in granting supplies to him, 128 . 
Prorogues the parliament, |fr,»£opciodes g 
peace with Spain, »5. His eage^ess for a 
ceasHtion of hortiliiies, 129. Why ignqrant*<ff 
loreign politics, tb. Is strict in executiitg the 
penal laws against papbts» 130. History of 
the gunpowder cuiispira^, ih\ Receives ob- 
scure hints of it, 13«. His speech to partia* 

* ment on ibis occasion, 132. Hm religious •end- 
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mentis expluiiied, 13S. Remarks on his speccli 
in favour of the projected union of the two 
kiiigdoiiis, t6. AHsumes the st^le of *kiug of 
Great Britain, 1^1. Ciiecks the cuiinuuns in 
an intended petit iuti against popish recusants, 
and for lenity toward the puritans, ih. Lays 
open his necessities to purlianieni, hut is inorti> 
^lied with a refusal of suitable supplies, 1^5. 
Causes of the present poverty of the cfowii, ib. 
How induced to arbitrary exertions of liis pre- 
rogative, 136. A spirit discoverable aiiiung 
the conimons for reforming the coiistitutioii on 
free principles, 137. Owns proclamations not 
to he e^inil to laws, but pleacis precedents and 
utility tor them, U). Enters into a treaty for 
reliiiqiiishmeiir of wardships and purveyance, 
1.SB. His pleasant conceit on the occasion, ib, 
vt0/<;44. Fiocures Vorstius. an Ariiiiiiian pro- 
fessor of divinity, t^f be oaiiished from the 
United Provinces, ib. His plaii^br the civilizing 
Ireland* 139. Death and character of Henry 
prince of Wales, 141. Married ilie iirincess 
Eiianbeth to the elector palatine, ib,* jjiis rapid 
promotion of ' Robert, Carre, a voiv^tt Hcuts 

f eutleiiil.n, ib. Undertakes hisedTucation, 14^. 
Unites the families of Howard and Devereiix 
^ 1^ marriage, ib. Is prevailed on to procurl 
* the divorce pf lady Essf x, 143. Creates Carre 
jtarl of Somerset, ib. Raises niopey hy the 
sale of titjes, 144. Calls a , parliament, 16. 
Dissolves it in anger, and imprisons some of 
the members, 145. Instance oi his indiscretion 
in political conversation, to. Young George 
Viliif>r8 iiUrodticcd to him, t6. Males Viliiers 
his cup-bearer, 146. Is informed of the secret 
of sir Thoiiias Overbury's death, 16. Orders a 
strict enquiry into the affair* 16. Pardons 
'.Somerset and his lady, t6. His conduct in this 
jiistancc extenuated, ib, V^reate«.Viilier.s duke 
of Buckingham* 147 ; and lord^'iiigh admiral, 
ib, Difelivers up the cautionary towns to the 
Dutch (or gioiiey* ib. His motives to this com- 
Misitioii expiaiiicd*«.t6. Proposes to visit Scot- 
and, 143 His ibrnier endeavours to establish 
episcopi/. authority in Scotland* ib, Pro|)o.ses 
to the Scots farliament a law, for the goverii- 
mant of the chuqph to*be vested in him and the 
bishops* 190. Is forced to drop tl^ act* ib. 
Siiniiiions a meeting of Scots bishops and clergy 
• at St. Andrews* ib. Is referred uy them #o a 
general assembly* ib. Reluctance of the gene- 
ral us.Heinbly in admitting the ceremonies en- 
gined 1^ him* ib. Allows* by proclaiuation in 
'EnglanOf sports and exercises on the Sunday, 
ib. Releases sir Walter Raleigh, and grafits 
^permissipn for his expedition to Guiana, 153. 
^ecutes Raleigh on nis retuAi, 153. Why he 
refused to acknowledge tlie elector palatine as 
king of Bohemia* 155. The nation discoiitehted 
at hit inactivity in the elector's cause, 156.4 
Obtains supplies from parliament* t6. His 
reply to the representation of grievances* 157. 
Fall of the chancellor Bacon* s6. Prorogues 
the parliaineiit* 158. Recals his patents for 
monopolies, and redresses grievances, t6. The 
comninias reinonirtrate to iiini in favour of 
the elector palatine* and against the Spanish 
match, ib. Reproves the house for this mea- 
etire* ih, The^epeat their rcnionstrance, 159. 
Hit the committee who present 

it* t6. Tears the protestation of the commons 
oift of their journals* ib. Dissolves the par- 
liament* and punishes the leaders of the oppo- 
sition* ib. The Vemarks of both parties on these 
jdispuies between him and the parliament* 160. J 
Hegotiates with the emperor in iuvotir of the^ 


cU'cior palatine, 169. Persuades him to sub- 
mission, ib.^ His want of spirit ridiculed abroad, 
ib. Ills efforts to conclude the Spanish match 

163. His con.Hent obtained for prince Ciiiirle.s’s 
journey to Sjiain, which he repents afterwards, 

164. L bullied by Buckingbaiu into compli- 
uiicc, 165. CoiicessionH in favour ol the catholic 
religion made by him in the inarriuge treaty, 
166. Yields to Buckiiigiiuiu'b opposition to 
the match, 167. Assents to Buckinghum's iu> 
sincere representation of the affair to parlia-. 
mciit, 168. Agrec.s to u war with Spam, ib.' 
Endeavnurs to justify the earl of Middlesex, 
impeached by the coiniiions, 169. Begins to 
estrange himself from Biirkiiigham, ib. Re- 
ceives inlihiation of Buckiiigiiaiii's schemes 
from the Spanish ambassador* 170. ^‘iids 
forces to assist the Dutch against Spain, ip. 
Enters into a treary fur the nian'iagc oi Chafjes 
with the princess' Henrietta of France* Jl_7l. 
Undertakes the recovery of the palatinate* but 
to no iiurpose, ib. Dies* 179. His character, 
f'b. Cliaracrer of his queen, ib. The number 
of peers created by him, 173. llis moderation 
in causes tried before the court of higli cum- 
missiun, 174. Two Arians burnt in this reign, 
^76. A review of manners during this reign, 
177. Diseon raged the gentry living in town, 178, 
llis revenue, m 1617, ib. His attention to the 
navy, 181 His aversion to tobacco, 184. llis 
character as a writer, 186. His reason for ex- 
pelling Toby Matthews from the house of coiu- 
iiiuns, 690, note cr. His notions of the regal 
power, irom Ins hook ol The true laws ({fjvee 
vwuarchivSt 699, note iiH. Enquiry into his 
conduct in the ca^e oi .sir Walter PUtleigh, ib, 
note %%. Reiiiaiks on his admiuistrarion in 
general, 694, note t.L. Is acknowledged by 
parliaiiiciu to have allowed more freedom of 
debate than any of Ins predecessors, 696, 
note pp. Testimony of the advantages derived 
from his peaceable disposition* 698* note tt . 

James [1. hisactessiun and first professions* ii. 564. 
Ol tiers by proclamation a continuance of the 
riistoiiis ana excise* ib. Goes publicly to ina*^s, 
ib. *^Send.s an agent to the pope* ib. His re- 
ception of the exclusionists* 565. His attach- 
nieiil to Mrs. Sedley, ib. Sumnioiis a parha- 
iiieiit* ib. His .speech to parliament on the 
subject of his revenue, i6. Receives a giant 
of his* revenue during lile* 567.^ Moniiiouih's 
rebellion suppressed* 569. Hw undisguised 
and peremptory language to parliaiimil* 579, 
Prorogues* and after dissolves it, ib. ^ Remarks 
on his imprudence with respect to religion, 573, 
Ills resolute e^^ertion of the dispensing power* 
574. Endeavours to establish it by the cau^ of 
, sir Edward Hales, 16. Displaces *four juugVs* 

* 575. Brings four popish lords into tlie privy- 
council* ib: His violent measures for the es- 
tablishine nt of pottery in Ireland, 576. Revives 
the court of high commission, 577. issues a 
declaration of general indulgence* and sus- 
pends fhe penal laws against iionconforniity* 
578. Suspends all penal laws in ecclesiastical 
aifairs* and ipants a general liberty of con- 
science, ib. Fays court to the dissenters, ip. 
Sends a solemn embassy to Rome, 579. Four, 
catholic bishops consecrated, 580. Dissolves 
the pHrliamcnt, ib. Recommends a Bene- 
dictine to a degree at Cambridge* i6. His 
contest with Magdalen-college, 581* Repeats 
his declaration of indulgence, and orders it to 
be read in churcheq* ib. Commits six bishqi'l* 
with the primate* to the Tower* Ibr petittonii g 
against tlie declaration of indulgenctei OUP 
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Orders OiiTord, doctor of the Sorbonne, to be 
elected president of Magdalen college, 583. 
Birth of the prince of Wales, <6. Applies to 
the prince of Orange for his concurrence in his 
schemes, 585. Shows his displeasure against 
the Dutch, 587. Is informed h^r Lewis ‘XIV. 
of the prince of Orange^s schemes, 689. Dis- 
avows Lewis's memorial to the States in his 
favour, t6. His army and navy become disaf- 
fected and niutiuouNj 690. Retracts his mea- 
i^ares, ih. The prince of Orange lands at 
Torbay, .691. His chief officers and wldierjr 
desert him, ib. Is deserted by prince George 
of Denmark, and the princess Anne, 592. 
His consternurion at his misfortiuv^i, i‘6. Issues 
writs for a new pnrliaiiient/> and sends com- 
missioners to treat with the princess of Orange, 
69^^ Sends away the queen and prince, and 
Itics, 694. Is Seized by the populace, and 
brought hack to London, ih. Embarks for 
Friwce, .69.6. His character, ib. 

«ainetTsonot Robert kiugut Scotland, afterwards 
James 1. taken prisoner and educated by 11. iV. 
ofKnglnnd, i. 364. His father dies, ih. Carried 
•to France by Henry V. 378. Restored by the 
duke of Bedford, 384. Aliirdered, ib. 

n. of Scotland, general \ iew of his con- 
duct. i. 416. How killed, ih. 

— III. of Scut land, Ins character, i. 466. 

Kilters intoH se\en gears’ truce with Hen. VII. 
lb. Murdered, 46^. 

• IV. of Scotland, succeeds on the murder 

ol his father, i. 463. Receives Perkin Warliec, 
and marries In'in to a Scots lady, 469. Invades 
Kngland in cuii|nnctiuii with Perkin, ib. Makes 
a truce, with Henry VI 1. add sends Perkin 
away, 471. Mairies Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Henry VH. 474. Sends a fleet to assist the 
French against Henry VIll. 487. Rava^e.s 
JhTortliumherlaiui, 491*. Loses liis time with 
lady Ford, ib. Defeated, and snnpuscd to be 
killed at the battle of Fiouden, 492« 

James flies from the power of the carl of 
Angus, i. 537. Tekes the government into his 
own hands, ib. Hel'uses to concur with Ifis 
uncle Henry of England in shaking off tlic 
yoke of Route, ib. Assists Francis against the 
emperor, 646. Is married to Francis's daughter 
Mujgdalen, ib. Death of queen Magdalen, ib. 
Is betrothed to the dutchess^o wager of lion- 
giicville, whom Henry iiotwithstaiidiug solicits 
ill marriage, 6ti5. She is sent to Scotland, ib. 
Is persuaded by H(*nry to join him in his re- 
ligious innovations, 670. His clergy dissuade 
Inni, ih. Henry publishes a manifesto against 
him, .675. Sir Robert Bowes defeated by the 
lords JiAine and Huntley, ih. Is disconcerted 
in his operations by the disafTectiou of his no- 
bility, t6. Renioveii lord Maxwell, and ap* 
points Oliver Sinclair general of this army, t6. 
Battle of Solway, 576. His death and cha> 
meter, ih, 

prince, son of Mary queen of Scotland 

iuid her husband lord Daruleyi born, i. 688. 
Is protected, by an association qf nobility, 
from the attempts of Bothweli, to get him into 
his power, 694. His mother forced to resign 
ihe crown, 696 — Sk'e the next article. 

' — VL of Scotland, proclaimed and crowned, 
an infant, i. 696« His party openly espoused 
. queen Elizabeth, ii. 18, 21. The earl of 
Morton resigns the regency to him, 29. Count 
cKAubigney is sent oy the duke of Gnise 
to detach him frem the English interest, t6. 
Creates d’Aubigney earl of Lenox, id. Is 
seized by an association of the mobility from 


m 

out of the hands of Lenox and Arran, 5.6. 
Siimnioiis a parliament and convention of 
estates, ib. llcceive.s an embassy from Eliza- 
beth, ib. Is induced to dis!*embTe his resent- 
ment at his detention, td. Makes his escape, 
snd summons his friend.s to attend him, 
Walsingham sent by Elizabeth to discover his 
true chivacter, ih. Summons a parliament, id. 
Writes a copy of verses in praise of sir Philip 
Sidney, 44. Escapes from the artifices of the 
English ambassador, Dr. Wottoii, 45. Con- 
cliiocs a league with Elizabeth for their mutual 
defence, id. Licentiousness of his clergy, id. 
Remonstrates to queen Elizabeth against the 
execution of his mother, 54. His behaviour 
on this event, 61. Prepares to assist Elizabeth 
against the l^anisli invasion, 6.6. Marries a 
daughter of Deuirjirk, 7B. Goes over to Nor- 
way to fetch hii bride, i\. Philip of Spain 
excites s^onspiracies against him, 78. Drives 
the catholic lards who combined against him 
out of the kingdom, ib. Negotimes to ehsure 
his .stif'c^ion to Englgqfl, 94. iftnds an em- 
bassy to Elizabeth oiuhe suppression o^Essex's 
iii.surrectu>n, 98. Is appointed heir to the Eng- 
lisii crown by Elizabeth, 103. — See James 1. of 
Eiiffland. ^ « 

Jayc Gray, lady. — See Gray. % 

Jaqueline, countess^f Huiiiault. See Haimult, 

JanuiCt battle of, between the duke of Anjou and 
prince of Condi*, d. 13. 

Jem BusUikCt ol Chanes 1. An enquirv’Cinto its 
authenticity, ii. 361. A character of the w%rk, 
ih. 

Ida, the Saxon prince, arrives in Britain, conquers 
Nurthiimbcrlaiid, and founds the kingdom of 
Bernicia, i. 9. 

Jefferies, lord ch\$J histlbe, procures tlie convic- 
tion of AJgerium ^ney, li. A67. His cruelty 
towards those who had engaged in MoninJutb^ 
rebellion, 570. Is rewanied with tho cbancel- 
lorship and a peerage, 671. tls ap|x>inted one 
of the commissioners on the revival ol the court 
of high commission, 677, note 15. DeeAnes in 
favour by bis adherence to the protfstant fisith, 
580. Is ktlled by the mob? 69% • * 

Jephson, colongl, makes a motion in palrlianient 
forgiving Cromwcl tne title of king, ii. 401. 

Jergcaui^the earl of Suffolk besieged and taken 
prisoner there, i. 391. 

Jerome of Prague burnt for heresy by the council 
of Constance, i. 380. 

Jerusalem, conquered by the Mahometan Arabs, 
i. lOh Mastered by the Turks, 102. Their 
depredations on the Christian pilgrims thg first 
rise of crusades, t6.*(See Crusades,) Taken by 
the crusaders, 103. Godfrey of Bouillon macle 
'king of, 109. 

Jesujfs, the motives of the establishment of that 
order, ii. 31. Character of, t6. Campion and 
Parsons sent into England, 32. Campion exe- 
cuted, ib. 

Jews, a character of that people, i. 166. How they 
came to practice usury, io. Forbidden bj^n 
edict to appear at the coron^tiomof Riebaro*!. 
ib. A massacre of, t6. The great oppretsiont 
exercised against them under the Anglo-Nor- 
man kings, 211. A massacre and (J|k|idf7r 
encouraged by Fitz-Richard, mayor ol London, 
233. Extortions practised upon them during 
the reign of Henry III. 242. The pretences 
made use of to oppress them. ib. Are accused 
of adulterating the coin, and cruelly used by 
Edward I. 253. Banish^ by him, and robheo 
and persecuted at the cinoue-porMowns, ib. 

Images, when they began to oe w'orshipped, i. 21. 
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Im, king of Wessex, liis wise and glorious reign. England, 114. Artifices of tlie popes, to annex 

i. 18. Bequeaths his kingdom to A<^lard,Tiis the privileges of, to the papacy, 

queen's brother, ib. Joan ^Arc, commonly called I he Maid of Or- 

jMchisurcs, observutioiKs on the law of Henry VIF. leans, her history previous to her public actioii.i, 

against, i. 480. An insurrection in Nortnainp- i. 388. Becomes inspired with a desire to assist 

lonshire, for the destruction of, ii. 134. Charles VII. oppressed by the English, i/i, 

IndeptsndaiUs, Tiw and character of that party. Applies to the governor of Vuucouieurs, who 

ii. 314. Is the first Ciiristian sect jprhicii ad- sends her to the king, ib. Offers to raise the 

iiiitted of toleration, 315. Adopt republican siege of Orleans, 289. Kxaniiiied by the 

principles, ib. Form a pprty m parliament theologians and parliament, ib. Entrusted 

against the presbyterians, ib. 'Reduce the par- with the command of a convoy to supply .Qr- 

iianieiit under subjection to the army, 344. | leans, Enters Orleans with salcly, 390. 

Affront the Scots coiiiinissioners on tlieir dc- Another covoy enters nnniolested, ih. Orives 

purturc, 348. Obtain the entire cuniniuiid of the English from one of their posts, tfr. Masters 

the parliament, by llic violent exclusion of the two others, ib. Wounded, ih. The besiegers 

presbyterian members by the army, 354. retire, ih. Takes Jergean. whither the earl of 

/aaici.-^ee East and W est. * Suffolk had retired, by assault, 391. The pro* 

Jtt 4 itf/gcnce, the derlaratuin tf, published by kiim hable share she hud in these riiterpriv> ib. 
Charles II. ii. 444.* Repeatfyl, 474. Recalled, Attends the coronation of Charles at Ivheims 

484. A general dec la rat ion of, publi>>hed hy ib. General terror which the ieports,of her 

James 117578. Is repeated, aiid ordered to he raised, 392. Incline.s to return home, Jjut 

rqati in churches, 5ft]. « detained by Diinois, t/;. Goes to the assistance 

/fw/u/genctCft’t^i'rom whf^tenotives the <||lle them ' of Campeigne, and is taken prisoner, t^. lie- 

} >romtf:ed by pope Leo X. i. 506. The produce viewol her conduct, 393. Tried for sorcery, ib. 

Voiii, how a*|)plied by him, ib. Licentious con- Interrogatories put to her, ih. Condemned, ib. 

^ duct of the tender.s of them, 507. The salti of, . Recants her pretensions to inspiration, ib. 
preached, against by Marlin Luther. (See Burnt, 394. 

^..Litther and Hefornuition.) A large cargo pt, John, fourth son of king Henry II- his fathei’s 
taken on boa^‘ two Spanish shi|VH, II. 7.>. kind intentions in his favour, i. 152. Sent 

Industry, enquiry into tiic cauM*.s of the low state to loduce Ireland without effect, 158. IIh 

of, in the tunc of Henry VII. i. 480. father's grief on finding him a party in his 

It^antrjf Swiss, their adx aiffages over the heavy- brother liicliard's revolt, 161. The Imtinfy oi 

arfiied cavalry In use at the time of Hen. V HI. Ins lm»ther Richard I. to him, 166, Marries 

i. 490. Avisa, daughter of the earl of Gloucester, ih. 

innocent III. pope, his character, and state of Summons a council at Reading, in his brotlii'r 

. the papacy, ul his puimotion, i. 184. Levies a Richard's ahn'iice, to oppose the ^raniiy ut 

fortiulh of ecclesiastical revcntieii for tlie relief Lorigclmnip, bisliup of Ely, guardian oFthe 

of the Holy Land, 185. IIi| conduct on the realm, 171. Is sediieed from Ins allegiance hv 

double election of Reginald and .rohii de Gray the offers of PhiJipof France, ib. Abels riiilip^ 

10 Ale see of Catitcrbiiry, ib. Sets both of them invasion of Normniidy, 174. Cluims the king 

aside, and a^^aiils cardinal l^uugton to he pri- doin of England, as neir to his brother, whom 

mate, 186. IliscaiiystcrioiiH pre'^ent to John to he repork*id to he dead, ib. Returns to France, 

pacifys him, 1 * 6 . Lays the kiiigiiom under an and ujienly acknowledges his alliance Wfilli 

interdict on account of John's opposition, ib. Philip, ib. All his possessions in England 

£xcounnifincatc.s the emperor Otho, 188. Pub- ibrfeiled on account of this treason, 175. The 

•lishes a ern.'^ade ^against the Alhigeuses, ih. .laconic letter sent him by Philip on RichanlV 

Exconfiiiuiiicates John, ib. Alwolves John's release, ib. His trearheroiis conduct to Phi!i|»r 

subjects from tliclr allegiance to nim, ib. QOers previous to his subniirting to hu brother, 176. 

John's kingdom to Philip of France, Hi:* Retrospect of his measures to secure the sue- 

private instructions to Pandolf, his legate to ce.ssion, while liis brother was absent in Pa- 

Philip, t5. Takes off his interdicts 191. In- lestine, 179. His accession to the crown on 

dines to favoui John, against his barons, 193. Richard’s death, ih. Coneludes a peace with 

Is applied to by John, complaining of his being Philip, 180. Procures a divorce from his wife, 

forced to grant the great cimrter by his barons, and espouses Isabella, daughter of the count ut 

* 196.. Annuls the charter by a biilf, ib. ^ Aiigouleme, who hud been marrieci to the count 

luttocetU IV. pope, calls 4- general council at de Ta Marche, ik. His nobles refuse to attend 

Lycais, to rxcfmiiiiimicate the emperor Frederic, him to quell the commotions ^iti Frafire, wit)>* 

His claims of ecclesiastical revenues, out a confirmation of their privileges, to.^ But 

ib. Offers the kingdom of Sicily tu’Ric]pird arc intimidated by him,.t 6 . Incenses the Nor 

«Brl of Cornwall, who refuses it, 224. man buroms apiiint him, ib. Violates lus ea- 

Imdota, the Spanish ambassador, gives Janies I. gagenicntsio Philip, 181. Takes young Arthur, 

a paper, discovering the schemes of the duke of duxe of Brittany, prisoner, with the count dc 

Buckingham, ii. 170. la Marche, and other Norman barons, i 6 . 

Jnsli^lion a Ckristian fR£rn,o treatise so called, conference with Arthur, ih. Kills him, 18^' 

wrote and psibli^liod by Henry VIII. i. 573. Generally detested for this cruel act, ib, B 

/ntercurfuf magnus, or great treaty of commerce, suninioned before Philip to answer for tin* 

•iconci tided between Eiiglaiid and the Fteiiiiiigs, murder, and, on non-appearance, sentenced tu 

forfeit all Ins royalties m France, w. Beftiegfs 
money, when first regulated by law, Alen^on, but ohliged to abandon it by tlic adj 

, i. 592. Declared illegal by parlianumt, 619. dress of Philip, ib. Resigns himself lo a at up*o 

.Tlie rates of, liow Huiited in England and inactrvity, i6. Flies over to England on we 

France in .the time of queen Elixalieth, ii, 115. taking oT Chateau Gaillard, 183. The 

Xlie of, in the reign of James I, 179. eion of Normandy recovered by the Frencn* 

ifueititurvc, dispute lietween pope Gregory VH. 184. Oppresses his barons for deserting mn> 

and the enrpeiof HenTy IV. conccmtng, V 98. in Normandy, ib. Makes, ineffectual iwepar^ 

tkAween Buml 11. «nd Henry I. of] tkmi for recovering Nomandy, ib, mus» * 
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disgraceful expedition to ^clielle» ib. He- advantage over die Flemings at Oemblours^ 
marks on the tendency of his behaviour, ib. ll poisoned, as supposed, hy Phihp, ih. 

His conduct on the clandestine election uf John III, duke of Brittany, nnirries his brother’s 

Reginald to the see of Cuiiterhui^’, 185. Pro- daughter, as Jiis heiress, to Charles de Blois, 

cures John de Gray, bishop of Norwich, to be i. 3()8. 

elected, (7i. Appeals to the pope on the oc- JohnofGannt . — Sec T^mca*tcr. 

casioii, ib. His rage on the pope^s setting aside Jouson compared with Shakespeare as a dramatic 

both competitors, and ajipointing cardinal writer, II. 185. 

Langlon to the primacy, 186. £x|iels the JoncK, col. contributes to the defeat of Charles I. 
monks of Christ church, tb. Is threatened with at Chester, li. 8:10. 

*aii interdict, ib. ilis opposition and incutiacuv , Inigo, is prosecuted hy the parliament, for 

to support it, ib. The kingdom initrclictm, assinting in rebuilding the cathedral uf St. Paul, 

and the inniiediatc consequences of it, ih. His ii. 428. 

retaliation, 187. His cruel treatment of William Joseph^ Michael, instigates an insurrectitui in 
de Bramise's wife and sun, 188. Is excom- Cornwal against Henry V£I. i. 470, Dclcated 
municated, ib. His treatment of GeoHVey • and executed, 471. 

arciidcacon of Norwich, ih. Ills bishops witli- Jountab of the houit^rf commons, when they first 
dt^w theniselvi|p( out uf the kingdom, ib. Is began to be rt^uiarly k^pt, li. 184. * 

ddserted by his nohillly, ih. Proposes a con- cornet, seiiSs king Charles I. at Holdeiihy, 

feri^nce with I,angton, but Ins terms rejected and caFiries him to the army, ii. 840. 
b'P him, ib. His subjects absolved from iheir Ireland, an exfiedition against, unciertakjen by 
nfleginnce to him, 181). Ilis kingdom otfercch Henry J^.*i. 147. State of, at tha^time, 14lf Its 

by the pope to Philip uf France, who prepares distfkict abvereignties,Yja Grantetl to Henry II. 

an ariiiament to take possession of it, ib. As- hy pope Adrian III. th. ‘(See Dermof, Strotifr^ 

’ sembles his vassals at Dover to oppose him, ih^ how, and Fitz-Stephens.) Improper conduct of 

Is prevailed on by the legate Pandolf to sub- file Knghshwith regard to, 1.51. Piers Giivustonf^a 

mil to the pope, th. Resigns his kiiigduni to made Toid lieutenant «of, by Edward II. 279. 

the pope, ih. His mean homage to Pandolf, •!« grievously oppressed by*lhe English, 289. 
190. Uis rniei re.Hontment to Peter of Pom- Robert Bruce king of ScotiatRl, niiiKes an un- 

iret, ih. Propose.s an invasion uf France, but successful expedition to, ih. Annual expenee 

is (lesertcd b> his baums, ih. ills abject sub- of, to England, in#he reign of Henry V. 881. 

missions to Langtun and the predates who rc- Attached to the house of York, 453. '•Revolts 

turned with him, 191. The exorbitant claims iitider the pretensions of Landn^rt Si mnet, iX. Sir 

of restitution by his clergy, ih. The interdicl Edward Poyniiics sent over to reduce themul- 

taken off, lb. Makes u fruitless expetiition to roiitenis in that kingdom, 468. His lucmorabfe 

France, ih. His barons confederate for a re- .^ttaliite, ih. Inellectual altenipts upon, by* 

newal of their charter of liberties, 192. Their IVrkin VVilrbec, 469.^ Erected into a kunidom 

formal demand thereof, ih. Yitdds the right by parllaniei^ 724, note (f). Is invaded hy 

of investitures to his clergy to attach them to the Spanish general San Joseplio, ii. 80f The 

him, th« Appeals to the pope against his harotis, cruelty of lord Gray on rcditctngjhe invaders, 

ib. Refuses to grunt their demands, 19.8. They ih. 'The imperfect dominion ofEnJlland over, 

co«itneiicc hostilities against him, fh. He signs 86. Cruel treatment of the Natives, ih. History 

the great cliari.'r of English liberties, 194. of Shan Oiieale, 87. Tyrone.rebtds,8d^ Defeat 

Makes farther .mnccssioiis to them, ll)6.Tweyty- of the English under sir Henry Bimnul, ib. The 

five barons appointed conservators of this earl of E^sex sent over, 8p. His irl Hncces.s 90. 

charter, ih. Takes .secret measures to oppbse Treaty between Essex and Tyrone, EsJhx 

his barons, and applies to the pope, ib. Re- suddenly goes over to England, ih. The truce 

ceives forces from abroad, with the pope’s Hfokc by Tyrone, 91. Tvreme driven into ibe , 

bull against the great charter, ih. Besieges worisses by Moiintjoy, 9*}. The English troops 

and taxes the castle of Rochester, l‘>7.' IIis there paid' with base money, 99. Is invaded 

cruel ircatnient of the garrison, and devus- by the Spaniards, ih. Tyrone and the Spa* 

tatioii in the open country, ib. The barons inards renuced, RK). Tyrone surrenders to the 

offer the kingdom to Lewis, son of Philip of dejnity, 102. The civTlization of, undertaken 

France, ih. Lose.s all his baggage, &c. by an by tfames I. 139. An explanation of the flrehoa^ 

hiundui ion in Lincolnshire, 11)8. Dies, ih. His lair, ih, Gavelkhid and taiiistry, ih. * These 

character, ih. His children, ih. Granted the ciiNloms abolislieu, and the Euyjhsli laws intro- 

first xharter to the city uf London, ib. Ilis dneed, ih. Colonics planted in Ulster, on its 

ciHiel extortion of money from a very rich fullinjz to the crown by attainders, ih. The plan 

Jew, 242. • ’ •f civilization confirmed by Charles 1. 267. J'he 

John, king of France, son of Philip de Valois, English protestiints there adopt the puritanical 

puts th(* constable d’Eu to death, i. .821. Seizes opinions, and popular pret^sioiis of the Eng* 

Charles king of Navarre, and imprisons Ipiu, ib. lish house of conimons, ib. The rafen raised by 

Is defeated and taken prisoner at Poictiers, by Stratford to serve against the Scots reduced, 268. 

prince Edward, .828. Is nobly treated by Ed- Arc withheld from eiucring the Spanish sq^yice, 

ward, 824. Is carried to London, ib. Concludes ib. A conspiracy formed to»exp®l the English, fh. 

a dishonourable treaty with Edward, which is Massacre of tlie English in Ulster, 269, Tjie 

disclaimed by the dauphin, 826. Recovers his rebellion and cruel treatment of the English' 

* liberty by the treaty of Bretigni, 327. Ratifies extended through the other p4ijilli|i|Ks, ^Jl. 

this treaty at Calais, ih. Returns to England The fugitives received in Dublin, ib. The 

and dies, 328. English of the pale join the Irish insurgents, 

, don, of Austria, is appointed governor ol ih. The rebels defeated in several eucountwa 

, the Low Countries, on the death of Requesens, Scots troops sent to supprew them, 30b. 

ii. 24. Is forced to agtee to the treaty called The distressed state of the kingdom by these 

Tlie pacification of GheiiN ih. Breaks this devastations, ib. A cessation cMjchided with 

treaty and seizes Namur, ih. Projects a mar- the rebels by the king’s 

riage with Mary queen of Scots, ih. Gains an gan’s treaty with the council of Kilkenny^ 331 
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A iicw rebcUum excited by HLniiccini« the 
pope*s iiuticio, 365. The nuncio is driven out 
of the inlund, ib. The garrisons reduced for 
the king by Ormond, fkid. Croniwel is chosen 
lord lieuteiiuiit by the conned of state, ib. His 
rapid successes there, :S68. Is reduced by lrc> 
ton, .$80. A view of the administraiioii there, 
under the nrotectorate of Oliver Crolnwel, 40L 
Court of claims erected to restore confiscaiions 
and arrears to royalist», 4<>4. An intended in- 
surrection suppressed by Ormond, ib. Tlie 
cattle of, prohibited from being imported to 
Kngland, to. Succession of lords lieutenants, 
54>5. Ormond sent over again, ih. Violent 
measures of king James in favour of popery, 
576. Tyrcoiiiiel made lord fieulenaiit, ib. Tfu 
corporution charters anni'Jled, and new ones 
gfanted, subject tot the kni&'s will, 579. The 
offices of government therc^illed with catho- 
lies, ib. ^ 

41 Wa/i^, father, tried and executed with Grove 
Pickering, fiir the^xipish plof, gt .519. 

Ireton, son-in-law to OKi^r Croniwel, wijiinded 
and taken prisonei at the buttle of Nasehy, 
ii. 328. His character, 347. ProjKises to Cr^uh- 
t wel a meeting to consider of settling the nation, 
and bringing the kiii^toa trial, ib. His speech 

e^iii parliumeiit against farther tieaty wtlii tHc 
king, ib. His Cruelty on tukiag Colchester, AVk 
Is appointed one of the judges to try the king, 
355. Is left commander is chief in Ireland by 
Croniwel, 373. His successes there, 380. Takers 
Li meric, and dies of the plague, ih. His cha- 
Tacter, ib. 

ItabeUa, daughter of the count of Augoulcme, is 

* taken by her father from her husband the count 
dc la Marche, and marued to king' John, i. 180. 
Her children liy John, 199# l^arries the count 
de Ja Marche on John's death, 222. Her 
chiluren by him sent to England to visit their 
brother Henry HI. ib. Henry’s bounty ot 
riches and houoiffs to them, ib. They arc ba- 
nishe4;|,’228. 

« — — daughter of Philip king of France, con- 
tracted to prince l^dward ot Euglaiid i. 267. 
Is rtiurrif*d to rhim when king, 279. Her cha- 
lacter, and aversion to Piers Gavastoii, ib. Is 
insulted, and some of her retinue killed 1^ llird 
Badlesiuere, 284. Goes to Paris to nCediate 
between her husband and her brother Charles 
the Fair, 286. Her expedient lo this end, ih. 
Becomes acquainted with K<^cr Mortimer, ib. 
Her intiiuacjy witli him, ib. Engages in ^con- 
^ spiracy agauist the king, ib. Affiances her son 
to the daughter of the coqiil of Holland and 
Haiiiault, wT. Lands with an army in Sutfolk, 
ib. Is joined by the barons, ib. Her declar- 
ation, ib. The city of London declares for her, 
ib. She calls a parliament, which depofes 
Edward, 286. Is confined on the execution ot 
Mortimer, 297. 

, daiil^hter of Charles VI. of France, mar- 
ried to Richard II. of England, L 347. He- 
tur.qed to her fattier, 361. 

* " ' , queen of Castile, and wife of Ferdinand 
king or Arragon, dies, i. 475. Her daughter 

* Joan married lo Philip, archduke of Aiisiria, ib. 

Jtaiu, itMMMiceless stute when invaded by 

Coarles^yiil. of France, i. 468. View of Iiii- 
.Jiati politics at that |>ertod, ib. League formed 
agaiiist France, ib. The state of, at the acces- 
sion of Heni^ VIIL 482. Ttie powers of, con- 
federate with the emperor Charles V. against 
Francis Llciiin of France, 512. The French 
driven out of! 5l4k Cliaracter of the writers 
of^ on the revival of learning, ii. 184. 


Judges, itinerant, why first appointed, i. 207. 
'i^ieir answer to the question propounded to 
them tw Henry Vlll. respecting attainders, 
564. Parents given them, during good beha- 
viour, by Charles 1. ii. 2^. Four displaced 
by James II. preparatory to trying the case of 
sir Edward Hales, 575. 

Jmi^ntnt of God, in the Anglo Saxon law, what 
i. 76. 

Julius II. pope, his character, i. 484. Joins in a 
I league with the emperor, and the kings ot 
* Fraiiie and Spain, against the Venetians, i6 
IJeciares war against the duke of Ferrara, ib. 
Interdicts the council of Pisa, ib. The Swiss 
ill his interest drive the French out of Milan, 
and reinstate Maximilian Sforsa, 487. Dies, 
and is succeeded by Leo X. ib . — See Leo X. 
III. pope, his joy at the return or .Eng- 
land to its obedience to the church of ](loiui>, 
i. 635. His commtssiun to cardinal Pole will\ 

. res|»ect to chiirch-lauds, ih. 

\t A^ncola . — See Agricola 

I Cusur. — See Ctcsar. 

Juries, origin of the appouitiiient of, for judicit^J 

, decisions, k 32. 

Jurisprudence, revival of the Roman, and its ad- 
vantages over those modes which preceded its 
revival, i. 444. Why it did not become the 
iiiitnicipal law of England, ib. 

Jurors anciently punished by fine and imprison- 
iiieiil for fiiuhng a verdict' contrary lo the di- 
rection of the judges ii. 107. 

Justice of peace, the lirsi mstitulion of that office, 
i. 274. 

Justiciary, chief, tkat office wlit*n ubolislied, i. 274. 

Justinittu^t pandects, the accidental finding ot‘, 
how far advantageous to the revival of civil 
policy, i. 444. 

Jutes, where they settled in Britain, i. 8. note 39. 

Juion, is made fiisliop of London and high trea- 
surer, ii. 2J53. Resigns, 255. Attends Charles I. 
at his execution, .357. * 


Kendred, king of Mercia, resists his pown, and 
ends his d^s in ^leiiance at Rome, i. 16. 
Kenric, the Saxon, defeats the Britons fighting 
RgVjiist his fatiier Cerdic, i. 8. 

Kent, history of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 10. 
, earl of, brother to Edward II. engages wiih 

a ucen Isabella in a conspiracy agahist his bro- 
ler, i. 286. Pursues Edward to Bristol^ 287. 
Is insnared by the arts of Mortimer, con- 
demned, and executed, 296. 

, maid of. — See Harton, Elizabeth, v. , 

Ket, a tanner, excites and heads an iiisnrrftciioii 
in Norfolk against enclosures, i. 611. Is'de- 
leated by Dudley earl of Warwic, and exe- 
cuted, 612. 

Kildare, earl of, made deputy of Ireland under 
the duke of Ricbmoiid, i. 536. Is called over 
to answer for his conduct, and dies in prison, 
ib. His son, with five uncles, executed for 
joining tlie*Irish rebels, tVi. 

Kilkenny, cutincil of, a cessation agreed with, by 
the carl of Ormond, ii. 397. Glkiiiorgail s, 
treaty with, 332. Concludes u peace with Or- 
mond, and engages to assist the king, 365.** 
Kilsyth, battle of, between the earl of Montrose 
and the covenanters, ii. SSO. 

Kimbolton, lord, takes part with the commons, ni 
their disputes with Charles 1. ii. 278. Is iiu* 
peached by the king, 980. 

Ktrkaldy of urongr, coiiiiimndei of the cattle ot 
Fkiiiibiirgli, declares for queen Mary, ii. lA 
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Is reduced the Englislir and executed by 
his countrymen, 19. 

Kirkct colonel, his savage cruelty after the battle 
of ^dgnioor, ii. 569. 

Kirkpatric, the crest and motto of that family, 
whence derived, i. 273. 

KmvcU sir ThoniHH, engages the French admit al 
Priiiiaugct otf the coast of Brittany, and the 
two admirals blown up, i. 487. 

Knights, formerly distinguished in battle only by 
the ensigns on their shields, i. 178. 

Knights of shires, to assist in parliament, when 
they first began to be appointed, i. 

Commons* 

Knolles, sir Robert, invades France from Calais, 
blit is defeated by Du Guescliii, i. 

Kuot, John, the. Scuts reformer, remarks on bis 
account of the murder of cardiiial Beaton, 
note 23. aArrives in Scotland from Ge- 
neva 662. Insnires the people with zeal against 
popery, ih. Hint thereupon, ib. Bccopies 
chiff rliiector of the Congregation of the Ijord, 
663. Instigates the pco|>le and preachers to* 
insult queen Mary on her arrival, lor her ad- 
^herence to the cuthrdic religion, 670. His inso- 
lent speeches to Mary on her kind overtures to^ 
Jiini, ib. Defends tne outrages committed in 
the qiireir» chapel, 671. Insults lord Dariiley 
on his marriage with Mary, 684. 

L. 

Labmir, the price of, attempted in vain to be re- 
duced by parliament, in tlie reign of Edw. IIL 
I. 33b. 

Loci, Roger de, constable ef Chester, his gallant 
defence of Chateau Gaillard for John against 
Philip of France, ii. 89. Plis generous treat- 
ment by Philip when the place was taken, ih. 
/^mbert, a schoolmaster, controverts the real pre- 
seiicea i- 361. Is accused and a|>peals to 
Henry Vlll. 362. Henr^' enters into u formal 
dis)«nlHtiou with him, ib. Is silenced and sen- 
tenced as a heretic, 562. Is burnt with great 
cruelly, 1 * 6 . ^ 

« , is disappointed of the lieutenancy of 

Ireland, by the intrigues of Oliver Croniw 6 l, i 
ii. 366. Follows Charles 11. out of Scotland ' 
into England, 376. Battle of Worcester, ib. \ 
Cromwel appointed protector by his means, I 
*189. Opposes the motion for giving Cromwel | 
the title of king, 402. Is deprived of his com- ' 
missions, and retires with a pension, 404. En- 
gages in the cabal of Walhngford-housc, 412. 
SuppreMCs an insurrection of royalists, and 
takes sir George Booth prisoner, 414. Forms I 
an association among the officers against the | 
parliament, ib, - Is cashiered, ih. Expels the 
parliament, 41 5. Establishes the coininittee of I 
safety, i 6 . Marchesniorthward to meet Monk, 
418. Is cuniniitted to the Tower, ib. Escapes 
422. Is retaken by InguJdsby, 423. Is ex- 
cepted from tlie act of iudeiimity on the t;esto- 
ration, 432. Is tried, 443. Is reprieved and 
coniuicd in Guernsey, i 6 . 
iMnbeth, a counsel summoned therc^by Anselm 
urchhtshop of Canterbury, to enquire into the 
lawfiilnesr of Matilda’s marrying Henry I. 

Lancaster, Edmond earl of, sent by Edward I. to 
accommodate differences with Philip king of 
• France, i. 256. Makes an unsuccessful attack 
ypon Guicime, 262, Dies, ih. 

• — - — I Thomas earl of, his character, opulence, 
and power, i. 279. Heads a confederacy of 
batons agaiini Biers Gnvaston^ ih. Comes to 


parliaiiient with an armed retinue, and cleniHiids 
the banishnieiit of Gavaston, ih. Is nimle hcie- 
ditary Reward, ib. Forces another confederacy 
against Gavaston, ib. Raises an army against 
the king, 280. Puts Gavaston to detih, 281. 
Insists on a renewal of the ordinances after the 
defeat of Bannockburn, 283. Combines with 
the bartons to ruin the Despensers, 284. Op- 
poses tne. king with an army, 285. Is defeated 
uy sir Andrew liarclu, aiicf executed, ib. Jlts 
character, ib. * * 

iMncaster, earl of, brother and heir to Thomas 
earl of, joins the conspiracy of Isabella and 
Mortimer against Edward 11.1.287. Edward 
delivered into his custody, and confined in 
Kenilworth-castle, ib. Is suspected of favour- 
*ing the king, who is therefore taken out of hi.H 
hands, 288. Is ap(^inted^uardian to the yoking 

Henryk earl of, is engageti in fruitless 

negotiations fqr peace between iCd ward 111. and 
king John of France, at Avignon, i. 32t.^ Is 
sent wiiA an army ii^ Norniailcly, 322. Is 
created <fbke of LancaAcr, 326. Endeavours 
an arcommodatiun betwc^^ Edward and John 
France, his pri.soner, ib. 

John ot Gaunt duke of, son to £dw. III. 
accompanies his brother in his elpedition to 
t[!astile, i. 329. Marries the daimhter of Henry 
duke of, 33U. Ulpouses for his second wife the 
daughter of Peter king of Castile, t6. Hi? 
army in France hafUssed and destroy 331 
The administration of governiiieiit commuted 
to him by his father, 332. His great authority 
during the minority of Richard 11.340. Con- 
sequence of his pretensions to the crown or 
CasMie, i6. His unsuccessful attempts in Brit- 
tany, ib. His palace«at the Savoy burnt by 
theVabble, 34ip Disop pointed in tiojics of ob- 
taining Castile, 343. Returns home, 346 > Ob- 
tains a grant of the dutcliy of Gijienne, t6. 
Relinquishes if, ib. Dies, 350*^ Siicceencd 1^ his 
son the duke of Hereford, id . — See Hereford. 

, Henry duke of, his character) i, 350. 

Conies over on the embarkation of^ichard II. 
for Ireland, 351. Iiicrewc of Ins army^ iA 
Seizes Bristol, and executes sortie of Richard^ 
iniiiisters without trial, ih. Obtains possession 
ei^the king’s iht.soii, and iisseinbles a parlia- 
ment Hn his name, ib. Procures his deposition, 
352. ' His challenge of the crown, 3.53. Re- 
flections oil his ostensible pretensions, 354. 
Calls a parliament by his own authority, t6.— 
S^e llenry IV. 

James, his successful captures from the 
Spaniards, and eipedition to Brazil, Ii. 79. 
Commands the first fleet fitted out by the East- 
' India coinpaiiy, 113. 

Lcmd.—- See Feudal system. 

LunKais, Peter, a corrupt minister of the duke of 
Brittany, bribed by Edward IV. to persuade 
his master to deliver up Henry earl of Rich- 
mond, i. 440. Enters into a negotiation with 
Richard 111. to betray Richmond, 441. Put 
to death by the nobles of Brittany, 457. o 
Landrecy, besieged by the einpdlor Charles V, 
I. 579. Charles forced to abimdon it by the 
succours of Francis, ib, _ _ 

Lajfranc, a Milanese monk, made affMfeffiop of 
(Tunterbury, i. 88. His character, t6. Crowns 
William Rufus, 99. Dies, 100. 

Langhomet his trial for the popish plot, ii. ’ 
Langside, battle of, between Mary queen of Scot! 

and Murray the regent, i. 697. 

Lnngfont cardinal, ap^infed archbishop of Can* 
terbury, by po|)e Innocent IIL in op^sition 19 
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llegiiiuld and John dc Urav, i. 1B6. Kejccls 
king John’s pro(K)sal towarcis an acconiiiiuda* 
tiou, 188. Aeturns to Kugland, ana receives 
the king’s submission, 191. His character, 192. 
Stimulates the barons to an asseitioii of their 
Hberties against the oppressions of John, ih, 
Kefdscs to publish the pope’s hull of cxcuin- 
inunicatioii against the barons, 196. Is cited 
to Rome, and suspended, ib» * 

Lansdownr battle of, between the roj^'hlists and 
patliaiiientariaiis, ii. S<.)8. * 

JjMtcelUtt infurins archbishop Craniiin of the in- 
contiiicncy of queen Calliarine llonard, L bTU 
Confirms his charge to the lord priv\ seal, ib, 
Latimer, bishop, resigns liis bishopric on the pass- 
ing the law of six articles, and is iuiprisoncd, 

i. 563. Is again imprisoned on the accessurn 
of (piecn Mary, 627. ly^cnt under a guard 
tf) Oxford, to debatf on iransiibstantiation, 630. 
Is burnt for heresy, with bLsffop Ridley, (i41. 

Laud, bishop of J.,uiidoii, Ins character, ii. 218. 
Tntrodiices nc%v ceremonies info the chinch, ih. 
15 offered ^caidinal’s hat, 219. Rdeqj^nes odious 
to tlit^ puritans, ib. <'Flis lieliaviou^in ifie con- 
secration of St. Caftharine’s ciiurch, ib. Intro- 
duces pict in es into churches, 220. Kxalls^the 
regal aulhurity, ib. Is iiiatlc archbishup of 
Canterbu^’, 2*23. Hl.s ungrateful prosecution 
^’of William bishop of Lincoln, 226. Is attnckhd 
hy the popuRice in Laiubeib. palace, «%inch he 
is obliged to fortiiy, 212. Is iiii|>e»chcd by the 
hon.se of coiiitnon's, 247. • Is coiiiinitted to cus- 
to^y,*ib. Is tried, 321, and executed, ib. 
Rciro.spect of his conduct and character, ib. 
635, note (k.) 

Lauderdale, duke of, dissuades Charles IT. from 
rigorous iiieastires towards Scotland, ii. 436. 
Persuades the king to^dniit pre.U)ytery theie. 
437. Obstructs the unioiiroff he two kiiidoms 
int^ided hv the king, 468. Is oin: of i lie cabal 
ininisfry', in. His ^laracler, 469. His being 
employed, voted a grievance by the house of 
coiiiiiions, 437. *ls sent down as cominissiuner 
to lh|>* Scots parliament, .505. Becomes chief 
niiiiister for Scotland, ih. His violent and ar* 
^bitrary aa ministration, .W6. His private eoii- 
dtrcl, ‘tk. Brings down Higlihind clans to ra\Hge 
ilie country at free quarter, 507. Kls death, bS^, 
note 10. * ^ * 

Laurentius, successor toA iigiistinc, how helkroiight 
back Katlbald to the chrisiiaii religion, i. 32. 
Lautiec, marshal, the French general in ItHly, 
defeated by the liuiierialists at Bitocca, i. 5C1&. 
Raises the" siege of Bayuiuie, attacked Jl^y the 
emperor Charles V. 51^. 

Law, the first written code c^f, in England, i. 13. 

, civil, the early reception and study of, in 

our universities, i. 444. Motives for its recep- 
.tion, ib. Why it did not obtain to, be the 
municipal law of England, ib. •> 

•——to the common, first rise of, i. 32. 

, criminal, among the Anglo-Saxons, a view 

of, 173/ 

— , feudal, the original of, traced, i. 200. Its 
ini*'oduction to England, 202. The feudal 
government Ri Eagiand delineated, ib. 

League, catholic, formed in France by the duke 
ol Gui se a giiinst the Hugouot.s, ii. Is rC" 
viveikliMMiMla headed by tlie duke of Mayennc 
on the death of Guise, 73. Declines on the 
. conversion of Henry IV. 78. 

- and covenant, soleiiiii, is framed at Edin- 
burgh, at the persuasion of sir Henry Vane, 

ii. .305. Is received by tlie English pariiaiueiii, 
ik. Is renounced by the Scots parliament, d38« 
Is burnt in England by the liangman, 473, 


Lctffvimg, the decline of, from the Augiisfnii ngv 
to the nges of monkish barharisiu, traced, i. 413. 
When iJie lowest point of depression may be 
dated, 444. Gradual recovery of, t5. Circuit)- 
stances which tended to tlie revival and nd- 
vancemcni of, in the fifteenth century, 481. 
The state of, in queen KliKahclh^s reign, li. 1 17, 
Rental ks on the state of, in (ircece, 1R4<. Ac- 
count of the revival of, in Europe, ib. lu 
England, 185. 

Lef^uiitiitc court, erected by cardinal Woltney, 

• I. 500. Its oppressions checked, ib, 

IjCgUinfacif of nirth, di.sputcs bciween the civil 
and ecclesinsticai courts com niiiiig, in the 
reign of Henry HI. 1 241. Memorahle reply 
of Uic baioii 9 to the prelates on this occasuin, ib, 
Leicester, is stormed by diaries J. and taken, 
ii. 328. retaken by Fairiax ailcr the battle 
of aseln , 32*>. 

,ca*rl of, Ills insolent behaviour frqstiates 

the ci>nf«*reiire between Henry II. of Eii.!>Iaml, 
and Lewis VII. of France, i. 1.S4. IiAade^ 

' Suffolk, 15.5. Taken prisoner by Richaid de 
Liu LMiurdian oi the kingdom, "th. 

" Robert earl of, takes the command qf 

Hoiicii on Ills return from the crusade, and re- 
piiises the attaek of Philip of Fiance on that 
city, i. 1?4. 

Siimai de Mont fold, earl of, his histurv, 

i. 227. Maiiu's the sister of Henry III. widow 
of William earl of Vembroki, ib. Hisdispiite.s 
with the king, ih, .loins with the haioiis agaiicst 
him, ib. Enters into a coiifederuc;^ with theiii, 
ih. Is placed at the liead of the council of 
twriily-foiir, cho*<en by the partiaiiiPiU of Ox- 
ford, lo regulate the government, 228. Their 
rejt^ulations, ib. He procures the bniiishiiient 
of the king’s half-brothers, ib. Protests against 
Henry’s cession of Normandy' to Lewis IX. 
2,30. Henry refers the differences between 
them to Margaret queen of France, 232. Con- 
federates with other barons against Henry, ib. 
He leagues with Lewellyn prince of Ai'ales, 
who invades the borders, ih. Imprisoics die 
bishop who published the pope’s absolution, 
1 I 33 . Levies war on the king, ib. Takes prince. 
Edward prisoner, ib. Restores him on treaty 
with the king, ib. His son sent to the assembly 
of the .stales of France at Aniien,s, on the ajj- 
pea! made to Lewis, 234. Rejects the arbi- 
tration of Lewis, and renews the war, ih. II 
message to the king how answ'ered, 255. De- 
feats flcniy at Ix'wes, and takes him prisoner, 
ib, Propove.s anoiht'r appeal to urbitriiiion, ib. 
His imperious behuviour on this victory, S36. 
Ruins the tiade of the nation, and encourages 
piracy, ib. Is menaced with excoinniwuiration, 
which he braves and defeats, 257. (’alla^ par- 
liaiiiciq, forms a house of commons, and 
points members to be sem by the boroughs, ib. 
Keficctions on this meiiiorable event, to. Em* 
ploys this parliament to crush his rivals, ib. 
liiiiL treatment of prince Edward, whom he dr- 
tained in custody, 2.38. Edward e.scapes from 
him, ib,^ His son Simon defeated by prince 
Edward, tf), .Himself defeated and killed at 
Evesham by Edward, 239. Review of In'* 
character and conduct, ih. His wife and child* 
reii banished, 240. His sons assassinate thed 
cousin Henry d’Almaine at Viterbo, ib, 
— , earl of, brother and heir to Thomas 
carl of Lancaster. — >See LancaHer. 

, lord, Robert Dudley, created earl oh 

and proposed us a husband queen Eli/abcdi 
to Mary queen of Scots, i. 682. His charnel tn 
ib* Is suspected of murdering his wife, to iiuike 
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wa 3 for his ciprctatlons uf obtoining Klizalietb, I 
ih* Is appointed one of the coiiiiiiissiotirrs to | 
enquire into the conduct ot Mary, 700. Writes 
a letter to Marvi rccoiniucndinj; tlie^duke oi 
IVorfolk to her lor a husband, ii. 4. Discovers 
Norfolk's designs to Elizabeth, ib. Reports 
that Siinler, the duke nf Anjuirs agent, acquired 
an ascendancy over Elizafieth by incantations, 
3'i. His marriage discovered to the queen by 
.Simier, ib. Attempts the life of Siiuier, ib. 
.Forms an association of courtiers for the pro- 
tection of the (jucen against all violence or cc|i- 
spiracy, 38. Commands the forces sent over 
to the United Provinces, 43. His transactions 
there, 44. Returns to Faigland, ib. Advises 
the poisoning of queen JMary, 49. Returns 
to Holland, where his conduct is complained 
Is recalled by the qiiceti, d3. (Join- 
iimiuls a body*of forces at Tilbury, to oppose 
tlifiSpaiiish invasion, 65. Dies, 74. liiMance 
o^iiis iiiagnificeiit manner of living, 11.5. 
iMncasten Thunias earl of, a curious view ot* his 
annual ezpeiices, i. 5J92. ® 

Leighton, is severely sentenced in the star-cliain- 
I her, for libelling the king and queen, ii. 22f. 
Recovers his fiberU, and obtains daiuagcjf 
UpO. 

Leipsict battle of, between Gustavus king of 
Sweden and the Imperial general Tilly, ii. 217. 
Ijcith is fortified by the regent ol Scotland, i. 6t>1. 
Is reduced by the Engli.sh, 665. ^ Is fortified 
with great zet^l by the covenanters’, ii. 2ri6, 
Lenox, Matthew Stewart curl of, is .sent hv^ Francis, 
with a promise of succours, to cardinal Reatun 
and the queen dowager of Scotland, i. 577. 
Enterlains hopes of iiiarryiif]^ the (pi(*en dowa- 
ger, 579. Patronizes the protestaiit interest in 
Scotland, ib. Applies to England for assist- 
ance, ib. Ih forced hv Arran to fly to Kngtaiid, 
and marries Hciir^r's niece, 581. * Is invited to 
Scotland with his son lord Darnley, 683. Im- 
plores justice for the murder of 4iis son, 690. 
1% cited to make good his charge on Roihwcl, 
t6. Protests iigemst the preerpitute trial of 
Both well, who is acquitted, ih. Claims* the 
regency, a.s f|randfutner to the young king 
Juiiics Vl. dOo. Appears before the comnii.s- 
sioners at Hampton-court, to implore vengeance 
for the murder uf his sun, 701. Is chosen 
lieiitenant nr governor uf Scotland, mi the 
death of Murray, ii. 7, Is made regent by 
Elizabeth's allowance, ib. Delivers un th’e 
earl of Northuiiiberlaiid to Elizabeth, 18* Is 
seized, and pul to death, by queen Mary's 
party, ift. 

.^count d'Aubignejs created earl of, ii. 29. 
Ca^ixs the earl of Morton to he tried and exe- 
cuted, ib. The king taken out uf his hands by 
an association of liob^ility, 3;i. Retires to France, 
where he dies, ib. The kindness of James tc 
bis family, ib. 

Letitf the fast of, established in the kingdom of 
Kent, i. 13. * 

Lenihal, is chosen speaker of the long parliament, 
ii. 246. His answer to the kiug*« personal en- 
qiiiry aOer the five members, 280. Goes tc 
Qounslow-heath, with the speaker of the bouse 
" of lords, to desire protection from the armyi 
344. Is reinstated, ib. Is chosen speaker in 
parliament under the protectorate, Re- 
sumes his place, as speaker, at the restoration 
of the long parliament, 413. Is prevented from 
going to parliament by Lambert, who puts an 
end to it, 415. Continues speaker at its second 
restoration, 418. 

L'Hoipifal, chancellor of France, his pleas to 


elude tlie restitution of Calais to queen Eliza- 
beth, L 703. 

1^0 X. pope, his character, i. 487. Sends a vessel 
with wine and hams to Henry V HI. and lull 
court, ib. Excommunicates Ix*wis XH. uf 
France, and all who adhere to the Cmincil of 
Fi.Ha, ib. Takes ofi:* the excoinniiinicaiton from 
Lewis, ^93. His motives to the sale of iiiduU 
gencics, .506. Remarks on Itis conduct on this 
cM;ca.sioii, ib. T^e produce from the sale of, 
how applied by liim, ib. Bestows the title of 
Defender of the Faith on Henry VIII. 507. 
d4, 508.’' 

Leofric, duke of Mercia, liis contest with Harold, 
son of carl Godwin, i. 57. 

T^olf, the robber, kills king Edmund at a least, 

* i. 

Leopoldt archduke •f Austria, arrests Ric1in|(f I. 

of England, it^iis ret iirif from Palestine, i. 173. 
Lcsjvp, firman, .son of the carl of Rothes, dis- 
tiifuiiishes himself at battle of Ancram, 
i. * • - 

Hkhop of Roh% is appoiiRed by Mary 

queen oT Scuts one of fier commissiowr.s in the 
cause between her and* Murraj' the regent, 
ik 009. Refuses to reply to Murray's allegutiuns 
ni Hampton-court, 70\^ He aiicniis nssociateiT* 

« break up the coiifercntT, 702. F.lizabetli's re|^ 
to them, ib.^ Complains to tli^ English coiiiici. 
of their insinefrity toward Alary, it. 8. En- 
gages in the duke of Norfolk’s conspirary, 16. 

Is impiisoned, 17. • ^ 

— , carl of Level!. — Sec Lcrcii. • 

David, defeats the earl of Montrose at 

Pliiiiphaiigh in the forest, ii. 331. Command* 
the Scots army against Oliver Croinwel, 374, 
Follows Qromwcl in his retreat to pniibar, ib. 

Is ordered to ^ttack Croinwel, and is defeated, 

Leirctlers, their plan for government afebr the 
death of Cliurics L ii. 3b3. ^ 

Lcien, Lesley earl of, maijrhes with a Scots 
army to the assistance ot the English parlia- 
nient against Charles 1. ii. 30.5. Jliins lord 
Fairfax, .311. Assists in the delvat of prince 
Rupert at Marston-nioor,^12. Alarchesjiotth- 
ward, and takes Newcastle* by ^orin, 313. 
)|[ediices Carlisle, 330. The king puts hiinself 
intcuhe hands of the army when betore Newark, • • 
333. Surrenders the king to the parliamentary 
comiinssioiicrs, .336. 

Levtfon, sir Richard, commands a fleet hi an ex- 
pedition to the coasts c»r Spain, ii, 102. Attacks 
th» harbour of Ceriiubra, and lakes a rich car- 
rack there, ib, , w 

Lewellyn, prince Wales, applies to Henry HI. 
for protection against Ins rebellious sun Griffin, 
i. 232. Renews his hostilities on the death 
of Oriffin, ib. Is succeeded by Griffin's son, 
Bewellyii, ih. 

>, son to Griffin, snccoeds his grandfather 
in the principality ot Wales, i. 232. Renews 
the homage to lienry, ib. Confederates with 
Leicester, and invades England, i6. Is par- 
dpned, but cabals with the Imrons agalh, 248. 
Is summoned by Edward 1. to renew his 
homage, tfc. Is subdued by Edward on hisi 
non-compliance, ih. Is defealcd^^ntilled by 
Mortimer on occasion of ncw^lR|^es, 249. 
His brother Da\ 'd tried as a traitor, i Jid ei^ 
cuted, ib, * 

Lewes, battle of, between Henry III. and his 
barons, headed by the carl of Leicester, i. 235. 
The treaty called the Mise of, 236. 
lAois, die tjross, king of France, disturbs Nor- 
mandy, i. 116. Einteavoiiri to restore William 
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wn of duke Robert) 117, Defeated by Henry I. 
ift. Was file first estahlisher of curDoraiioiiS) 
and with what view. 205. t 

Zfwu yil. king of France, betroths his sister Con* 
stantia to Eustace, eldest son oi‘ Stephen, king 
of England, i. 123. Divorces Eleanor heiress of 
Guienne, 128. Affiances his daughier Margaret 
to Henry, eldests on of H. II. of England. 132. 
Anecdo'tes of a conference, betweei? him and 
Henry 11. in relation to Becket archbishop of 
Canterbury. 143, Disgiist^^d at his daughter 
Margaret not being crowned with prince Henry. 
144. Exhorts the"|K>pe to excominuiiicata king 
Henry* 146. Encourages the revolt of prince 
Henry against his father. I. tS. Besieges Verneiiil. 
inconjtinction with prince Henry. 1^. His frau- 
dulent behaviour to king Henry here. ib. Halt 
a conference with Henry, ^b. i)isapp<iititcd in 
another treacherous# ^heine against Koiien, 1.56. 
Deceives Henry again, ib. reace concluded 
between him and Henry, 1.57. becomes super- 
stitious. and makes a pilgrimage to Bccket's 
shfme. 158. fi % 

, digest son of Pknip of Franck, married 
to Blanche of Casnle. niece of John king of 
England, i. 180. The barons of England ol{er 
him the kingdom. 197. Arrives in England 
with an araiy, t6. La^es his influence aniot^ 
*»he English harons by his iinpaudencc. 19& 
The barons whb adhere to hiniexcoinniunicated 
by the pope's legate, 217. They desert him, 
ib. The rily of Lincoln ^aken from him by 
the cafi of rembroke, ib. The French fleet 
coming to his assistance, defeated hv the. Eng- 
lish. to. Concludes a peace with Pembroke, 
and goes buck to France, ib. Succeeds his 

• father Philip in the kingdom of France, 219. 

Vlll. invades Poictou, and tuk^s Hochelh*. 
i. 219, • e • 

— ■ (X* of France, his character, i. 230. His 

conduct towards the English, ih. Obtains a 
cession oV Normandy Irom Henry 111. ib. 
Henry refers the tlilFeVcnces between him and 
Leices|dr to his queen Margaret, 2.32. Another 
reiereiice nutde to hit arbitration, 233. Decides 
in favour of Hen^y. 234. Engages prince 
Eddardin a orusadc. 240. Dies at Tunis in 
Africa, ib. His character, ib. » 

— — XI. king of ^ France, his character, a^id 
ambitious views, i. 420. Protects the dhrl of 
Warwick. 422. Leagues with him and queen 
Margaret, ib. Assists Warwick with a fleet. 
423. Buys peace of Edward IV. at a tribute 
during his life, 428. Interview between ^em. 

^ ib. Farther transactions between them. ih. 
Ransoius aueen Margaret, ^429. Reflections 
on his conduct toward the duke of Uiirguiidy 
and his daughter, ib. Concludes a peace with 
Maximilian king of the Romans, and m«rries 
the dauphin to liis daughter Margaret. 4.56. * 

- Xll- of France, subdues the dutchy of 
Milan, i. 473. Engages Ferdinand of Sjiain 
ta assist hiiti in seizing Naples, 484. Outwitted 
by him. ib. Joins in a league against the Ve- 
netians, ib. His nephew Gaston de Fox defeats 
the Spanish arid papal armies, but is kilted, 
487. Loses his conquests in Italy, ib. Ex- 

* communicated by pope I^eo X. ib. Sends 
relief lMttiiK>uane, besieged by Henry VIII. 
490. Concludes a treaty with Ferdinand, and 
iilfers his daughter for one of his grandsons 493. 
Eaipowers tte duke de Longueville, prisoner 
in England, to conclude a treaty with Henry, 
ib. Stipulates to pay tlie arrearo of the pen- 
skm due to England, ib. Marries Hciirys 
sister, and dies quickly tUier, ib. 


Lewis XIV. succeeds to the crown oT France, an 
infant, ii. 394. Meets Piiiiip of Spain at the 
Pyrenees, and espouses his daughter, 416. Joins 
the Dutch in the war with f^igland, 450. His 
person and character described, 458. Forms 
pretensions to the dutchy of Brabant, in right 
of his queen, 459. His rapid conquests in the 
l^w-eountries, ib. His haughty behaviour to 
the courts of Europe, ih. The ‘triple aliiaiue 
formed against him, 460. His art in bringing 
Charles 11. over to the French interest, 4?]. 
,His sudden irruption into Lorrniii, ib. Declares 
*war i4;ainst Holland. 476. Marches a large 
army to the Dutch frontiers, ih. His rapid 
successes ^in the Low-countries. 478. Enters 
Utrecht, 479. His demands from the Dutch 
deputies sent to implore peace, 480. Is opposed 
at last by the prince of Orange, 482. J^ujers 
into treaty with Charles If. to restore popery 
in England, 490, nntcl. Operations of the prince 
of ComiS and mareslKil jureiine, 491, Serves 
as a volunteer under the prince of Cond6,*494. 
• Takes Cond6 by storm, 495. His reception of 
the earl of Feversham .sent with the terms of 
pi*ace to him. .500. Takes Ghent and Ypres* 
. .W. Treaty at Niniegiicn concluded. 504. 
His prosperous situation oy this treaty, ih. His 
hau^ty and arbilrary treatment of the Euro- 
pean powers, .560. Revokes the edict of Naiit/, 
573. A league formed against him by the 
prince of Orange, 585. liiforiiis James of the 

y rince of Orange's schemes, 589. Receives 
allies kindly on his abdication, 595. His great 
regard for literature, 604. 

> Dr. a Welsli physician employed to nego- 
tiate a marriage between the princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV. and Henry earl of 
Richmond, i. 440. 

LeyfJen is besieged by the Spaniards, ii. 23, 
Liberty f civil, the revival of arts favourable to, 
i. 44.5. liistuiice showing the harons to have 
been sensijilc of this. ib. note 21. A regular 
plan formed by the cnmnioiis at the coiuiu^ice- 
iiient of the reign of Charles 1. for the esfab- 
lis^imcnt of, ii. 190, 

Lidin^ton, Maitland of. is sent by the protestaiit 
association in Scotland, called the Cmigregatiim 
of the Lord, to request assistance of queen 
Elizabeth, i. 664. Is again sent to tliaiik her. 
and jreipiest furrher aid, 666. Is made secretary 
of state by queen Mary, 669. Is sent to London 
with Mary’s compliments to Klizalietli, and to 
require a declaration of her succession to the 
English crown, 672. Enters inp> a confederacy 
of Scots nohles, to protect prince James, an’d 
punish the muidcrersof liis father, 694. Assists 
at the conferences concerning Mary.belpre the 
English and Scots commissioners. 699. **]'!!!- 
courages, the dnke of Norfolk in the hope< ot 
espousing Mary, 700. Tkkes part with Kir- 
katdy of Grange in favour of Mary, and is 
supposed to have killed himself, on the sup- 
pression of the party by Elizabeth, ii. 19. 
Lilhumet his cruel prowc’utiou in tlie star-cham- 
ber, and resolution in siiffering, ii. 227. Re- 
covers his liberty, and obtains damages, 250. 
Is imprisoned by the parliament for his «edi- 
tious writings Si67. Is acquitted on trial by 
the new statute of treasons, .378. Is again 
tried and acquitted, during the protectorate. 
391. 

Lilia, an officer of kiii^ Edwin’s army, his exlroF* 
ordinary fidelity to him, i. 14. 

LUfiballero, on what occasion this song was lunde. 
ii.59S. 

Limeric is besieged and taken by Ireton, ii. 380. 
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Lmcolrt, the city of, taken Aroiii Ijewin by the car! 
of Pembroke, i. 217. Is taken for the long 
parlianicnt by the earl of Manchester, ii. 312. 

, John, earl of, his family and character, 

i. Retires to the court ot the ciiitchess of 

Burgundy, ib. Coniinands Siinnel’s army, and 
is killed at the battle of Stoke, ib. 

Lindesejft earl of, is sent to the relief of Rochelle, 
but is unable to (juss the mole, ii. 210. Signs 
a protestation against the liturgy, 233. Com- 
mauds under the king at the battle of Edge- 
*hill, 293. Is mortally wounded, and taken 
prisoner, 294. 

Lixte, Dudley lord, commands the fleet of IL VIII. 
in an invasion of Scotland, i. 631. 

— , lady, the cruel prosecution of, ii. .670. 

Litui'sift one framed l\y a coniiiiittc* of bishops 
ijid divines, i. <507. * In what re.spccts it dif- 
' fKr^d from the old mass book, ib. Is revised, 
61 Is authorised hy parliament, 619. Is 
suppressed by the restoration of the mass by 
quien Mary, <531. Is restored by queen Eliza- 
bet li, 667. Ls abolislied by tlie assembly o&l 
divines at Westminster, li. .319. Is again ad- | 
niitted at the restoration, 4^56. 

Loffnt, arbitrarily exacted by queen Elizabctli^ 
from her siib|ects, ii. 107. A general one re- 

J ltiired by Cliarles 1. 197. Persons confined 
or refusal, 198. Other oppressions exercised 
against them, 199. 

/,or7i/ct;i»-castle, Mary queen of Scots confined 
there, i. 694. She makes her escape from 
thence, 696. 

I ockhart i.s iiinde governor of Dunkirk by Oliver 
Cromwel, ii. 40.6, His scruples when ap- 
plied to by Monk to join in ^cstuiing the king, 
421. 

Lollards^ the followers of WicklilFe the reformer, 
their tenets, i. 3.66. Favoured hy the duke of 
Lancaster, ib. One burnt tor’ heresy, 361. 
Another, .367 ProHecutioii of lord Colmam as 
their head, :570. His transactions and exccii- 
tio«, ib. The points of refoimatidh aimed at 
by4hem, 371. 'I’he doctrines of Martin Luther 
eiiibraced hy them, 501,— Sec Hvresij and 
^ormatimi, 

London, a flourishing Roman colony there, de- 
stroyed, ami the inhalutauts massacred hy the 
Britons, i. 3. Burnt by the Danes, 24. Re- 
built by Alfred, 29. Submits to William duke 
of Normandy, 81. The liberties of, confirmed, 
but the iiihabltaiits disarmed by him 62. A 
^nod summoned here, 92. Another, 119. 
Charter grunted to, by king Henry I, 1^». 
The citizens summoned to u council to recognize 
the pretensions of the empress Matilda, 126. 
Compytation of the number of its inhabitants 
at tkil nine, 127. Revolts against Matilda, ib. 
Massacre of Jews there at the coronation of 
Richard I. 166. Its first charter ot' incorpo- 
ration when granted, 199. Tumults excited 
there in favour of the barons by Fitz-Riebard 
the mayor, 2.33, 2.34. The citizens rise in 
favour of queen Isabella, and murder the 
bishop of Exeter, 287. Thev put Baldock the 
chancellor in Newgate, and kill •him by bad 
usage, ib. Great destruction there by the 
plggue, 320. John king of France brought 
• prisoner to, 324. Its charter seized by Rich. II. 
W-. The chapter-lands of that see seized by 
Henry VITI. 5/2. An insurrection of appren- 
tices and others there, to oppose the encou- 
raging foreign artificers, 590. Queen Mary’s 
title acknowledged by the magistrates of,* in 
opposition to lady June Gray, 626. Twenty 
thousand die there of the plague brought from 
VoL. XL 


Havre dc Grace, 681. The Royal Exchange 
built by sir Thomas Grc.shani, li. 115. The 
nuinbdi: of foreimters in, at this lime, ib. Great 
plague there in James’s reign, 124. The num- 
ber of its inhabitants at this time, ib. Is the 
centre of all the commerce of the kingdom, 
127. The continued concourse of the gentry 
there discouraged by Janies 1. 178. He renews 
the edibts against increasing buildings in, ib. 
Brick-buildiiigs in, by whom introduced, 181. 
Another pla|;ue 1h, 191 . Refuses a loan to the 
king, 197. ^lip-moiiey levied on it hv Charles, 
ib. Refuses another loan to the king, 242. 
Petitions for a parliament, 243. The treaty 
with the Scots at Rippon, adjourned to, 244. 
Petitions for a total alteration of chiirch-go- 

• verninent, 2.62. The king conies to the coin' 
iiion council, 28U I'hc city petitions parlia- 
ment, as also the porter^RndT apprentices, ^82. 
Takes imrt w^lli the parliament against the 
king, 2^. lu trained bands join the earl of 
Essex, 29.6. Sends four regiments of militia to 
Esst'x, ^):f. Its militia ordered <git by th^par- 
lian^nt Id defend it aguinst the army, ^2. Pe- 
titions the parliament against the change of its 
militia, which the populace oblige it to grant, 
^4. Tlie common coimcil refuse an assessmcnlF 
to the long parliament dn its restoration, and de- 
*clare for a faee parliament, 420. Lends nionSy 
to Charles II. ijir the Dutch v?hr, 449. Great 
plague of, 461. Is burnt, 453. Good efleefs 
of tliis calamity, 464. Disputes between the 
citizens and sir Robert Clayton* lorB-iqpynr, 
about the election of shcrifls, 533. Disputes 
between the. citizens and sir John Moor on the 
same occasion, .6.60. A w'rit of t/uo warranto 
issued against the city, 561. Conditions on' 
W'hich the fiharler wa^resiored, ib. The mayor, 
aldermen, an^ a^depiitation of the comiiion- 
councii. summoned to tlie convention ^arlia 
inent, .696. 

lAmdon-bridge, when first finished of sft>ne, i. 199. 

Jjongchamv, bishop of Ely. — She L7y. 

IjonglKora , — See Fitz~Os6ifrt. \ 

Longueville, duke of, defeated and taken prisoner 
bv Henry VIII. at the bi^tlc of spurs, i. 491. 
Negotiates a peace between Henry luid Bewls, 
493. 9 

— • , dutclicss-dowager of. — See Guise, 

Marthrf. 

L( 7 »;z,' R od erigo, physician to queen Elizabeth, is 
executed for recerviiig a bribe from the Spanish 
ministry to poison her, ii. 78. 

Lords, house of, their proceedings in settling the 
piad of government during the minority of 
Richard II. i. 339. Their proceedings «gaiiist 
the king’s ministry at the instigadon of the 

. duke of Gloucester, 345. The irregularity of 
their judicial proceedings, t6. The duke of 
Ucreuird’s accusation against the duke of Nor- 
folk, 350. Duel between them prevented by 
the king* ib. Tumults among, at the accession 
of Henry IV. 360. Debate on thc*pretension$ 
of Richard duke of York, 411. Acknowledge 
his right of succesion and present admiqistra- 
tion, lb. Condemns the.dulie of Clarence, 
brother to Edward IV. 430. Their charge 
against cardinal Wolsey, 527. Frame the 
bill of six articles, for abolishinga^iiiraity^of 
opinions iii religion, 563. Henry compfaina 
to them of the diversity of religions, 566* 
Their flatt<^ to Cromwel earl of Essex, ib. 
Condemn Cromwel' without trial, Pe- 

tition the king to lay his marriage with Anne 
o{ Cleves before the convocation, 5^. The 
lord Moun^oy protests against 'the bill estob* 
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lishiiig a council to judi^o oileiicc!^ against the 
king’s prociaiuctioiis jhi. Pass u Qil of at- 
tainder against the <luke of Norfolk, 5Q7, Lord 
Seymour attainted, 607. Pass a severe law 
against lioason, wliicli is altcreil l»y the coiu- 
nions, 619. Fiaine a ])oor-l)ili, which is re- 
jected hy the coninious, 6^0. Arc impatient 
to have the succession of the crown settled, 6tJB. 
Check the commons, by ilie queen’s order, 
from debating on matters vf religious reform- 
ation, ii. 10. Aic refused a conference desired 
willi the commons, S?7. 'I’he commons dispute 
with them coiictMiung punctilios, 8‘>. Send a 
bill to the coniinons tor entailing the (Town- 
lands on the- king and his sucecssors, which is 
refused, rJ8. The number of loids in tlie house 
in the reign of James I. 173. fm|)eiicl(iiirtA 
of the earl of Bristol and (V".ke of Jhickinghani, 

194. Procure the \"arl of iyundcl’s liherly, 

195. Remarks on tiieir conduct djiring the 
disputes between the king an«' the cjniiiioiis, 

Pass tlie petition of riglitj 5207. Arc 
dissolved, $14. The*/-, interpositions wi^h the 

conumc.is in the ion^ parliament letpiested hy 
the king, 239. A committee of, joined to one 
of the lower hous(*, appointed to sit during |li(' 
recess of parliament. 264. A coiiiiuitiee of, 
^jjiith (>iie oV the cominuns, appointed to atteiid 
the king to Scotland, ih. The^coiumoiis d<*- 
dure an intention of settirf^ their uuthoritv 
aside, without they concur with them, 27^. 
Tlie l^'sho|is’ voles in, tal^n awav, 2B3. The 
im^’ority of the peers ictire to the king at Voik, 
287. For those transactions wherein the rt- 
inainder concur with tlie comnums, Parliu- 
mnit. Are obliged to pu.ss the sell’-douying 
ordinance, 317. Choose lord Ilunsdcm spcakei, 
on Manchesler’s going«<o the army, 3*14. Re- 
ject the vote of the coniimuis** for’ bringing the 
kinj^ to a trial, 355. The house of, voted use- 
less, dangerous, and to be aboli^lled, A 

house olT suiiini^uicd by the (irofecioi, which 
the ancient peers relusi'd lo attend, 401. Tlieii 
juiisdfetioii refused lo be acknowledged by the 
cuminoiis, f fi. The peers resume their scats in 
*tliq purliainent lolwnslii-: the Jinal dissuluiion 
of the King oife, 423. Charles IT. proclaimcil, 
ih. The mslu^jis restored to tli(.4r seats, 439, 
Refuse to commit Claiendoii to custody* on 
the inipeaelimcnt of the eoiinnony, 457# Voti 
Clarendon’s letter to them a libel, ih. Then 
disputes with the conimoiis on Skiunei’s case, 
4(>8. Ditferenees with ilie eoinmuMS on their 
altering a money-bill, 472. Eiide.ivour ^lo in- 
troduce a new lest act, cMifon mg passive obe- 
dience, 492. Great dispute's between, and the 
commons, on the case ot Fag and Shirley, 49.3. 
Are prevailed on liy the duke of Voik to adiii.t 
an exception in his lavour in the new test act, 
517. R(dh»c to commit Danby on hi» imneik h 
ment by the conimon.s, .iFJ. Pass the bill of 
attainder against D.tnby, .522. Resiinie the 
business of tlm popish jiloi, ih. The right of 
the bishops to vote in Dauby’s case denied b\ 
tim'commom, 526. Reject’ the exclusion-bill, 
537. Ftee tifb pttpisii lords impeached hy the 
coiiinions, .567. Take tlie speech of .lame»s If. 
into c onsid eration, at the motion of CiJiiipton 
bishofMNj^bondon, .573. Assume the adiiiiriis- 
tmtion of government on the king's flight, .591. 
Desire the prince of Orange to assume the 

f overnmeiit, and summon a convention, 596. 

'heir debates on the (piesiiun of a new king 
or a regency, S/Sft, Their conference with the 
commons, 5^ • 

jordi of urtiefes in tlie Scots parlinme it, an sic- 


connl of their institution, ii. 266. Ar<^ aoo 
lisiied, ih, 

Lonit lord, son of the carl of Argyle, obtains the 
gift of hi.s father’s foifeiture, ii. 437. Is con 
denm<‘d on tlm stalule of icasing-iiuiking, -hJl. 
Is pardoned the king, ih. Retrospi*ct of 
his life, 547. Is created carl of Argyle, ih . — 
See Argijic. 

Lomiint cardinal of. (See Guise.) Advises Iiis 
niece, queen ot .Scots, ij) rigour against 

the prutesfant leaders who h.id taken anus 
^5ipaiiis| hei, i. 68.5. Conc erts a iiiassaere of the 
Freiicli TIngoiiots, (7*. (See lluffonuts.) Founds 
a seminal y at Hhelnis for the education of 
F.i.glish catholics, li. 31. 

LiUhairc, elder brother of Egbert king of Kent, 
tl.spo.ssesses Ins nephew Edric, i. 13. iVlealed 
and killed by hiei, i6. ^ ^ 

houdou, lord, IS committed lo tli^'Towerfor siginug 
a letter .sent by the Scots iii.iicontents W' Jlie 
king ot France, ii. 238. Ts made an eail, ‘Jtid. 
1“ sent with other commissioneis by the j^cots 
* to Oxford, to mediate between the king .mti 
puiiiiitiu'iil, 3(kl'. Returns dissali.sfu;(i, ih. Dues 
Inililic penance for countenancing the rovil, 

I ists, 3.52. 

houiiouduUt tlie covenanters repulse an attack on 
a eonvenlicle there, ii. .5jy. 

JjH, I, \is(‘oiint, heads an insurreetion in the north 
against Henry Vll. i. 451. Fius to Flanders 
452. Joins Lambert Sinmel, 4.54. Supposed 
lo lie killed at the battle at Stoke, 4.5.>. 
haunt rSt pi'ai e eonclnded there, between Pliifip 
ol Fiance and Riciuud 1. ot England, i. I7i>, 
Lauibc vi Savoy, iiioiber of Francis I. of Fran<*e, 
her thara( tel, i>5l2. JMakes overtures of m.ii- 
riage lo Charles duke ot Bourbon, which lie 
r«‘,ects, ih. Depiivos Bourbon of Ins posses- 
sions by a law-sinl, ih. Concludes an alliance 
with F/ngbind, on the eapliviiy o! Fianeis, 516. 
A laigt. piestml exacted of ’her covertly liy 
\Vols< y, the treaty with Henry, ih. 

Low CouutncSt .state of, at the lime of Henry^'H. 

i. 45(3. — See- Kcthvrlnuds and United PrnvBirt\ 
hu^,y, Hiciiard de, lett guardian of the kingiloin 

by Henry II. during Ins absence in Fiance, 
i*. 155, iLepulses the irruptions ol the Sc<»ts, ih. 
Suppiesse.s an invasion ol Flemings under tie' 
carl of Leicester, and takc> him prisoner, ih, 
Ludlqw, lieuten.iut-generai, obtains coiiifnand (>1 
the army in liclaiid on the death of Irelou, 

ii. 380. * Engages in the cabal of VVallingfonb 
bouse, 412. 

fjudocicot duke of .Milan, invites the French to an 
invasion of Naples, i. 4(>8. Joins the empcroi 
and othei princes in a league againsit^’iancc. 
ih. Milan subdued by the rrcncli, 4X3. 
Ijiinicaire, a Brabaticon.'coniiiiatids at Fafaf.e fur 
John kipg of England, i. 1K3. Surrenders the 

i davi: lo Philip, and entists with him ugaui''t 
^>hn, ih. 

Lusffinant Guy de, how he became king of Jerii- 
.suicjUf i. 170. Loses his kingdom, and appluw 
to Kichiiid I. of England .it Cyprus, loesiablisli 
liis title, 111 upnositioii lo Conradc, nianpiis uf 
Mont-serraf, it. Made king of Cyprus by 
Richard, on quilling his pretensions to J/^tusi- 
lem, 172. 

LiUhert Martin, his character, and the niolivei- 
opposing the sale of indulgences, i. 507. ^ 

patroniised by the elector of Saxony, ih. 
progress of his opinions in Gerniaiiy* tfr. H<* 
doctrines embraced by tlie Loliartis iit E'lg- 
land, .507. Is wrote against hy Henry V|., ' 
ih. His sharp reply to Henry's book* th, * 
quick progress of his doctniias owing to th* 
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nrt of ih. Tcrmi llu* pope anticlinsl. 

Several ot his disciples take slielter in 
Rngjlatifh 6 IT. 

1 .wemhoHT^t inaroschaU defeats the prince ot* 
Orange at St. Oiner’s, ii. 497. Is attacked at 
St. Dennis by the prinoe of Orange, the day 
after the peace of Niiiieguen, 503. 

JAtxitty, laws ugaiiKSt, in the reign of Edward III. 
i. 3:ki. 

Lyfms, a general council called tliere by pope In* 

• ^locunt IV. to excoiniuunicate the emperor 

Frederic U. i. 22^1. Coinplainls transinirttd 
to it by Henry 111. and Ins nobility, ih. Coun- 
sel oh removed thither fiom -18.% In- 

tel dieted by the pope, ih. llcnuunced by 
liCwis XII. "of France, 493. 

'•.* . M. 

MitrlAilh, a Scots nobleman, minders Duncan king 
of|.ScotlaiKi, and usurps tin- crown, i. 57. Is 
defeated and killed by Sivvurd duke of North^ 
umberlaiid, ih. 

Miirrailf a Scots covenanter, expires under torture 
t’ ill ec.slac^', ii. 4(»3. 

jl/tfc/fi//, sir Jame.s, is by the Scots parliament a|>-* 
pointed a coinmis.sioiier to treat with Elizabeth 
concerning Mary, ii. R. dismissed by Eliza- 
beth w'lthoiit concluding on any thing, ih. 
Maihrdt Dr. prior of Ibiriiiigs, heads an insur- 
rection against Henry V 1 1 1 . i. 5.V1. Is ilcserled 
by liis adheients, taken, and execiiterl, ih. 

Jlf (lurid, treaty of, bi'tween tlie emperor Cliarles V. 

and his prisoner Franeis 1. ot France, i. 517. 
Jl/(ifg/mt(i, ill the ancient Gcriiiun law, wnat, i. 74, 
iwit> .‘57. ♦ 

sister to pope T.eo X. the produce of 
indulgences in Saxony assigned to her, i. .5(k>. 
Farms the sale out to Areemhoidi, a Genoese, 
ih . — See ‘ircnubvldi. 

liiatfdatfnc college, (Ixford, Its contest vviih 
Jiljpies 11. 11 . .581. The pre.sident«and fellows 
exjKmed, ih. ( btford, doctor to the Sorboniie, 
appointed tiy ‘.lunidato, .583. 

Muf^na Chartii . — See (''finricr of Idhcrlics. • 

* Muhoinvtf the piophet of the East, a genoral 
review of the transactions of liini and Ins fol- 
lowers, I. 101. 

JWdi/ic, the province of, agreeil to be ceded to tlie 
duke of Anpiii, on the marriage ot his iiieee 
Margaret with Henry VI. i. 398. Suriendered 
and alienated from the English govei nment,.891i. 
MtuuJ'rojf, iiatiiial son olllie empeioi Fredeiick II. 
his conte.st with the pope tor the crown of 
Sicily, i. 224. A crusade publi.shcd against 
Iniii," ih. 

Major-^mruls estahlished by C'oiiiwel all over 
England, ii. 393. Their aiill'iority i educed, 401. 
Mitfllavd of htdinf^hiy,. - Sec JAdin^iom 
iOu/ta, kinghts ot, refuse to .surrender up their 
icvcmics to Henry Vllf. i. 567. Their order 
dissolved by perliameni, ih 
Jilanbot(\ in the ancient Geiiiiaii law, what? i. 74. 
vole J59. 

^hinchvUcr, earl of, is, by the ptiiliament, ap- 
pointed general of an association of several 
comities against Charles 1. ii. 3fY£. Defeats 
, the royarLsi.s at Honi-casile, iJO;*, Tak<‘s Lin- 
coln, and joins Fairfax in the siegt: of York, 
3t^, Assists 111 defeating the king ut.Marston- 
nioor, 31,3. As also at Newbury, 314. Dis- 
putes betwern him and Croiuwd, 315. Goes 

• as speaker ot the house of lords, with Lenthal 
t*f the commons, to Huunslow-heath, to de.Hire 

t irotcctioii of the utiiw. 344. Is appointed 
oid-ehamberluin by Cliarles It. 431. 


4 D, 

MimnerSr a review of, in the thirteenth ceiiturv 
i. 212.i State of, in the reign of Fid ward IL 
291. During that of queen Elizabeth, ii. 115. 

A review oil during the reign of James I. 177. 

A review of, during the time of the coinnion- 
wealrh, 424. Great alteration in, produced by 
the restoration, (KK). 

Mansef chaplain to Henry TTI. his enorinoiLs 
possession of pluralities, i.* 223. 

Mdffs/c/dt, count, 0 oiiiniands an army in the ser- 
vice of Frederick, elector palatine, ii. 1()2. Is 
dismissed, and engages in the service of the 
United Provinces, ih. Is engaged by Jaine^, 
and assi.sted with men to recover the Pulutiiiale, 
171. His men reduced by sicknc.ss, 172. 
^humfactuTVt state of, in the reign of queen 
Filizabcth, ii. 114. Stale of, in the reign ot 
James 1. 181. dreat gicrcasc of, ailer«the 
restoration, GC#. 

Bianu>ai/)4ng, is impeached by the roramons*foi* 
his sermon oilf the regal prerogative in le^iiig 
taxes, ii. tt()7. Is promoted to ^e see ofvaint 
Asaf»h,^if. 

Mflr, earl of, chosen regeid of Scollaiin, on Ibe 
death of Lenox, ii. 18.' Is obliged to conclude 
A truce with the niiceir.s party, ih. Dies 
melancholy, at the disWacted stktQ of the coun- 
-Irv, ih. ^ • 

Mnrch, carl of. — See Mortimer. • 

M^irche, count deia, bis wife Isabella taken from 
him by the count- of Angoiilemc, her father, 
and married to Jmiii king of Knglaiiti, i. 180 
Excites coinniotions against John in the lYencli 
provinces, ih. Is taken prisoner by John, ih, 
iMarries Isabella on John .s death, 222. 

Mnr^aret ofAuiou, her character, i. 397. Alurried 
to Hciiry*Vl. of England, .398. Joins the 
cardiiiarof lyinrhcftcr’s faction against the 
duke of (iloifeesier, ih. Su.specicd of having 
some band in Gloucester’s murder, .391^ De- 
livered of a son, 408. Eaises an tniiy in the 
north of F^ngland, and defeats and kills the 
duke of York^, 412. Her arm^y under the earl 
c»f Pembroke tlcfealed by Edward ^iike of 
York, at Alorlimer’s cros.s*»^>« Dflients the earl 
of VVarwic at St. Alban’^ ih, Ilcgains ixossts- 
sion of the king, ih. Kelires netore*llic army 
(2 EtLvurndukc ot York, 413. Consequences 
of tjj^c licentiousness of licr troops, 4li Her * 
army routed at Tout on, 416. lletlrcs with 
Henry to Scotland, ih. Endeavours to engage 
the Scots in her interest, ib. Solicits asKistuiice 
ill France, 417. Defeated at Hexham, ib. Hi’i 
extraordinary adventure with robbers in a 
f(»rest, 418. Goes to her father’s coiirl, and* 
retires, ib. Ente'Ai into a league with the carl 
of Warwie, 422, Alarries her son F^dwaril to 
the lady Anne, daughter to the earl of Warwie, 
ih. Returns to England on the restoration of 
ner husband, but arrives not till after Warwick 
defeat, 426. Raiisoined by Lewis of France, 
4W. Her character, ib. 

Margaret (^'Norway, by what title she succeeded 
to the crown of Scotland, i. 2.50. Guardians 
appointed during her infancy, ih. 3>d!liy ot 
marriuge between her and prince Edward ot 
England, ib. Dies on her passage to Scotland,* 
251. 

, daughter to Henry VICTffrarricd to 

James IV. of Scotland, i. 474. Marries Douglas 
earl of Angus, on the death of James JV, 49(?. 
Is divorced and marries another nobleman, 5^7. 
Mari^aut battle of, betwesu Fr'uicfs I. of France* 
and the Swiss, i. 497, 

Miiitkham, sir George, his oppressive treatment by 
the court ul star-chamber, ii. 224 
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MarltbritigCt hiws cMinrfed by the pnrlimiiciit suiii> 
iiiiMied liit're hv Jleiiry 111. alter tliui barons* 
wars, t. S?4l. 

Marre, Donald ear) of, apnoinied regent on the 
death of tlic earl of Murra^r, i. 298. Is de* 
feared and killed by Edward Baliol, t/i. 

MarrUtge with hindredt an examination of the 
uuestion conccrnii^, with reference t«) that of 
Henrv Vlll. wiih Uaiharine of Arragon, i. .5!29. 

Ma*’shaVs court abolished bv tlvs long parliament, 
ii. 264. 

ManUm-moort battle of, between prince Rujiert 
and sir Thomas Fairfax, ii. :i12. 

Martial lawt the arbitrary indiscriminate exertion 
of, previous to, and during the reign of queen 
Kiiaabelb, ii. 106. ^ 

Martin II. p<*pe, summons a council at Placentia, 
to*consult about reg'uing file holy land from 
the Turks t* 102. Dalis ancther council at 
CMermont, ib. 

V. pope, elected by the l^m1lcil of Con- 

.slafice, i. Writes Henry V/. a severe 

letter against the statipv of pro\ isor.<kVM€ 

Martyr, Fcter, dcMrer leave to withdraw from 
England at the accession of queen Mary, 
i. 628. Is generously assisted by bishop (Jltr- 
diner, ih. Aiidignitiestf'.iscd to Ins wife’s body. 

Martyrs . — See ik'resy. 

Mary of Anjou, (pieeii to Charles VII. of France, 
recovers ncr husband I ron^ his deject ion on the 
siege df Orleans, i. M18. 

► ■, princess, sifter t<» Henry VIII. married to 

'l,ouis XII. of France, wlio'dies quickly alter, 
1 . 493. Marries tlic duke ol Siilfolk, ib. 

, princess, daughter of Henry VIII. 1 m*- 
trotlied, an infant, to the daiiphiw of France, 
i. 499, Is after betrRfhqd to the emperor 
C'liHclos, ,*^*3. Is contracted 'by treaty with 
the duke of Orleans, 519, The states ol Castile 
oppose Ifbr marriage with the emperor, .521. 
'The bishop of Tafbe, ambassador from France, 
ohject|*to her marriage with the duke of Or- 
leans, ih. Is excluded from the succession by 

t iariianieiit, .53.>. Li taken into favour on her 
roirtpliapee tne acknowledgment of her 

father’s supremacy, 551. Is illetfitiiiiated by 
parliament, 552. Is restored to lier righti ol 
succession by narlianient, 580. Adhere^ to tlic 
muss during tlie steps to reformation in her 
brother's reign, and, by the emperor’s means, 
obtains u temporary cuiiiiivaiice, 616. Her 
chaplains imprisoned, ib. Is renionstraled with 
by the council, ib. Continues obstinate hi the 
catholic faith, 617. A discit-ssioii of her title to 
the succession, 624. Her ftarrow escape from 
falling into the hands of NoTthumberland on 
her brother’s death, ift. Her measures to secure 
possession of the crown, t6. The lacty Jaiie 
Cray is proclaimed at I^ondon, ib. The tiohility 
and* people flock to her, 62.5. The lady Jane 
dt'serted, *and her title universally acknow- 
ledged, 626. Causes the lady Jane and her 
pa^y to be apprehended, ib. Releases the 
diiKc of Norfedx and other prisoners from the 
Tower, 626. Affects popularity, 627. Her 
bigotry, ib. Imprisons the protestaiit bishops, ib, 
Caus^iifyiifir prosecuting Craiinier for treason, 
628. The mass celebrated before the parlia- 
, ment, ib. All Edward’s statutes on religion 
repealed, ib. Deliberates on the clioice of 
three hufthgnds proposed to her, t6. Cause of 
her first deciarcu animosity to her sister Eliza- 
beth, to. Declares her intention of reconcile- 
ment to Ri>mc, 629. Invites over cardinal 
Pole in quality of legate, ib. The etu]M*ror 


Charles V. propose*, iiis son Philip to lier for a 
husband, ib. Dissolves tlie parliament tor o|>- 
posing the Spanish mutch, ^0, S^ibstHiice of 
the marriage articles, 631. Remarks of the 
people on this alliance, ib. Insurrections on 
occasion of it, 6.31. Treats her sister Elizabetli 
harshly, 6.32. Orders the execution of lady Jane 
and her husband, ifi. Her cruel conduct w'“h 
re«.pcct to sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 6.‘i3, Dis 
arms the people, ib. Her fond anxiety fur the 
arrival of Philip, (xI4, Is married to him, ib. *ks 
Wiiuhlqtoget her husband declared presumptive 
heir to the crown, or to get him crowned, (IT). 
Imagines herself pregnant, 636. Dissolves the 
parliament, ib. Resolves to exert the laws 
against heresy with rigour. 6*10. (Ste Heresy.) 
An express commission issued, more effect mil ty 
to ext irpate heresy, 642. A proclamution agriqist 
heretical books, tb. Sends a* soienni embassy 
to pope Paul IV. 64:1. Resolves to icaiipiy 
witli the po)>c’s demand ol liill restitution ut 
g all eliiiren propel ty, ih. Is dejected urlH*r 
hush.ind’s neglect, ‘and going to* Flanders, ih. 
Her oppressive extortions from her subjects, 
644. Is opposed by Pole and others iii hen 
* design of engaging the kiiigdoni in Philip’s 
quarrel with France, 647. Philip returns to 
press her to that measure, ih. How this was 
effected, ih. Raises money aibitrarily lor this 
war, ib. Calais taken by the duke ol Guise, 
648. Obtains grants troiii parliament, 6.>0. 
All sales or grants of crown lands by her, lor 
seven years to come, conHriiied by pariiMiiient, 
ib. Thanks her sister for referring the king o( 
.Sweden’s proposal of marriage to her coiisi. 
iteration, 650. •Prepares a gieat fleet for a 
descent on Brittsiiiy, whitli faifsi7i. Her heitllb 
declines, and the cause of her illness, (>5L 
Dies, ih. An e.stiiiiate of her ciiaracter, ih, 
Manf, daughter of James V. of Scotland, horn, 

I. .57(). Becomes queen by the death of her 
lather, tb.v Is contracted to prince Edwanl of 
England, 577. Is sent to France, and helrmlu d 
to tlie dauphin, 604. Is imti ried to tiie duupiiin, 
6.50. Assumes the title and arms ol England 
(Ml the accession of queen Elizabeth, 6()0. ' 
Treaty of Edinburgh, and settiemeiil ol the 
administration by this treaty during her ali- 
seiice, 66.5. Helust*s her assmil to the parlia- 
iiieiitary reforiiialioii of re.hgioii, 6(j6. Refuses 
to nilily the treaty of Ednilnirgh, (i(>7. Her 
husband Francis II. dies, ib, Rct'uses the 
desire of the English ambassador, of ratifying 
the treaty of Edinburgh, or to renounce* her 
pretensions to the crown of England, ib. Is 
ill treated by the queen-mother of France, and 
resolves to return to Scotland, ib. lle%>rpsent' 
nieiit on being refused a passage through Eng- 
land, 668. Arriics iii ^cotland ib. .Shows 
great regret on leaving France, ib. Her cha- 
racter and Hceomplishnienis, 669. Bestows her 
confidence on the leaders of the reformed part v, 
ib, ’l^ses her nupularily by her adherence to 
the catholic religion, ih. Is exposed to insults 
from this cause, ib. Endeavours to gain the 
favour of John Knox the reformer, who con- 
trives to insult her, 670. Her life rendcrctl 
unhappy through his insolent conduct, ib. Hec 
future errors dediicibic in part from this cuum*, 
ib. Is petitioned by the cuiirch on aecomit of 
a riot at a bawdy-house, ih. Outrages cniu' 
mined on her chai)el,671. Makes an ill-jiulged 
claim to Elizabeth, of being declared h^r suc- 
cessor, 672. Elizabeth’s reply to her ib. An 
apparent reconciliation takes place between 
them, 673. Elizabeth evades an interview with 
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lier, 681. Divers matches concerted fiir her 
by tier uncles, 682. The earl of Leicester pro- 
powd to her by Elisabeth, ib. Is piqued at 
£iiisa|)eth’s dupneity in this offer, <582. Sends 
sir James Melvil to l^iiulon to accomniodalc 
tlicir differences, ih. Tlie lord Darnley pro- 
posed to her as a husband, 683. Is tidvi^cf by 
Elizabeth to invite him, and his father the earl 
of J.eiiox, to Scotland, 683. Elizabeth incon- 
si>tently against the match, ib, Kehectioiis on 
- her situation in being of a different religion 
from her (Hroplc, ib. Is exhorted by tlie general 
assembly to renounce the Romish religion, 684. 
Is married to lord Darnley, ib. A confederacy 
formed against her at Stirling, 684. Drives the 
rebels into Argyleshire, 68:>. Forces them to 
reliic into England, ih, Elizabeth’s deceit lul 
.vosidiict on this (K'casion, ih. Pardons the 
leaders of the conspiracy, ib. Is advised to 
rij.^>ur by her uncle the cardinal ot Lorraine, 
ibj Sunimons a parliament to altainl the rebel 
birds, 686. A character of her husband Darn- 
ley, */>. Incurs his resentment on licr iiegleA 
of him, on discovery of his weakness and vices 
ih. Her aUachment to David Uizzio, 68<). 
Kizzio assassinated in lier presence by Dainleytlk 
ordei, dtl?. Is detained prisoner in her palace, 
ih. Is reconciled to the banished lords, ih. 
Her art ill procuring her libcriy, iTi. Collects 
«n army, sum drives the conspirators into Kng- 
iand, ib. Grants them liberty to return home 
at the intercession of Rolhwel, ih. M.ikes 
Darnley disavow all roncern in Rizzio’s mur- 
der, and then leaves liiiii in disdain, (jtl7. Is 
brought to bed of a son, (>8tt. Sends sir .lames 
Alelvil to Klizaheih wilii llitf* news, 68tk jVlel- 
yil’s account ot Elizabeth’s behaviour on this 
intelligence, ih. Her intimacy willi Jlotbwel, 
ti<19. All apparent reconciliatrun between lier 
and Darnley, 69t). Darnley blown up with 
gunpowder ui a lone, house, ih. Is sii.spectei' 
i <4 iiave coneerieit this murder vwth Ihnhwel, 
ih. Is peliiioned by the earl of Lenox for 
justice against Botliwel, and others, whom he 
charged with the murder, 690. Botliwel rcx^oni- 
niended to her tor a husband by tlie nobdiiy, 

691. Is seized by Botliwel, to afford her tlie 
plea of violence, ih. Grants him a pardon for 
all crimes, ih. Acknowledges herself free, and 
oiders tlie h..niis to he published for liw mai- 
nage w'ltli Botliwel, miw made duke of Orkney, 

692. Ciuig, the minister, who is ordered to 
publish the lianns, firmly remonstrates against 
It, ih. Is married to Botliwel, ih. Is exhorted 
against it both by her French relations and 
Eiizajietli, ih. The people niurimir at these 
gro«f proceedings, 693. A confederacy of no- 
hility formed against her, who take arms, 694. 
Is reduced to putjierself into the bands of the 
confederates, ih. Is conducted to Edinburgh 
amidst the reproaches and insults of the people, 
ih. Is sent le the castle of I^ichleviii, ih. An 
embassy sent bv Elizabeih, in her favour, ih. 
Four different sc^iemes framed for the treatment 
ol her, by her subjects, ^9.5. Pretensions to 

»‘<?gettcy, ih. Is force* to resign (he crown, 
aird concur in a settlement of the administratior 
cliiniig her son’s minority, 696. Escapes from 
J#ochlevin castle, ih. An H.ssocintion formed 
and an army raised in her favour, ih. Receives 
offers of assistance from Elizabeth, 697. Is 
cleleaied by Murray at Laiigside, if*. Retires 
to England, craving protection from Elizabeth, 
«»>• Is required by Elizabeth to clear herself 
i*^”*!*!! •”’*'‘***'*' ^**'**‘ husband, 6%. Send! 

lord llerrics to declare licr rciidiiiess to vubmi 


her cause to Elizabeth, 698. Appoints coiiimis- 
sionemon her part, 699. The eoiiiereiiccs opened 
at Y(Irk, ih. The secret reason of the weak 
al legations made against her by Murray, 700. 
Elizabeth transfers the conferences to Ilumntoii- 
euurt, and adds other conmiisHioncrs, ih. Mur- 
ray accuses her mure exfilicitly, and her coin* 
iiiissioyers refuse to answer, 7i)i. Her lettt'rs 
and sonnets to Bothwei produced, ih. U 
directly charge^} with the innrder by Hubert, 
B.itliwers servant, at his execution,' ih. The 
result of the conference laid before the English 
privy council, 702. Elizabeth’s reply to her 
coniiiiissioners, ib. Is removed fro.ii Bolton to 
Tulbiiry, under the cu.stody of the earl of 
Shrewsbury, ih. Refuses to make any cuiices- 
sioiis, 703. A marriage with the duke of Nor- 
folk proposed t(*her, ii. 3. Receives a Jetter 
from the earUof Lcice^er, recommending this 
niatcli* 4. Ret unis a tavourable answer, ih. 

Is removed* to Coventry, and nioie stiictly 
guurded,,5. Writes to Murray, but rt^’eives 
noianf^er, 6. Her ^^arly strei^tlieiied by the 
death m Murray, 7.'* Heceivts terms for a 
treaty from Eliz»rbeth, winch she agrees to, ih, 
s£|izaheth evades this treaty, and coiiviiiees her 
of her insincerity, 8. ^Enters into the dukel^ 
Norfolk’s conspiracy, 1(5. Ellifabeth ren^n- 
slrates witff her on h‘(‘r conduct, 18. Her party 
ill Scotland ilippressed by me inOuence of 
Elizabeth, 19. W’riies a pathetic letter to 
Elizahctli, 36. jfllcr proposal of itc^iimioda- 
iion, 37.^ Counterfeit letters writ in iie»name 
by the English ministry, to discover her parti- 
sans, ^58. Is conmilited to the ciistodv of sir 
Aiiiias Pauiet, and sir Drue Drury, ih. I>t»- 
sires leav|; to subscribe Leicester’s associatioii 
for the qneq|i’s protection, ih. Enters into 
Babinglon’s^coiflpiracy, 49. Is combed to 
Futiieringay-castlc, .*i0. Her papers sened, ih. 
Her aiiNwer to the information ot Iwr approaeli- 
ing trial, ih. Is prevailed pii to siibinit to trial, 
.*>1. Is proved to have conspired gainst her 
son James, ih. The coimiiissioners (Aljotini to 
the star-ehamher, London, and lifntciice her to 
ileath, .*>3. Her last lOtter to Elizabeih, ^54. 
Her behaviour on being ordeVed to prepare for 
/xecutioif, .57 Is executed, .59. Her cha- 
racter, ih. Proofs of the authenticity of her* 
letters to Bothwei, note w. The countess of 
Shrewsbury’s scandalous reports of queen Eli- 
zubeth communicated by her to the queen, 607, 
weft* F. Her resciitnieut against her son tbi 
deecrting her cause, 608, note h. Enmiiry into 
the evidences of her engagement in Babiiigtoii’i# 
conspiracy, 609, mote k, 

Mory. jady, daughter of James duke of York, is 
married to the prince of Orange, ii. 500. Coii- 
^curs ill the scitfeiiieul of the crown of England 
on the prince her husband, 600. 

Mass-hook reviewed and altered by Henry VlII. 
i. .573. Private masses abolishea ^y act of jiar- 
liameiit, (503. Tlie mass revived by queen Mary 
628. Is finally abolished by queen Elizabeth, 
(557. ^ •• 

Masteiff governor of Gloifcester for the parlia- 
ment, Tiis character, ii. 300. Is besieged by 
the king, ih. His vigorous de fence, 302. Is 
relieved by tlie earl of Essex, 

Masters, Richard, vicar of Aldington, in Kent 
concerts the miposturcof the hoiy maid of Kent, 
i. 542. Confesses the artifice, and is punished, 
543. * 

MatiUla, daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scof- 
*lnnd, mairied to king Henry 1. of England, 
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MatiUla, daughter ol' kiiiu lleiirj^ 1. bclrothcci to 
the emperor Hourly V. ot‘ Germany) i. 118. 
Married afterwards to Geoffrey, soul of Fulk, 
count of Anjou, t6. itrought to bed of Henry, 
119. Receives the oath of fealty from the 
English and Norman nobility, ib. Lauds in 
England to assert her pretensions against 
Stephen, 11125. Stephen taken prisoner, 12(i. 
Receives homage of the barons, th. Gains 
over Henry bishop of Winchester, ib. Culti- 
vates the lavour of the clfrgy, ih. Her cha- 
racter, 1^27. Besieged in Winchester, ih. Flies, 
and exchanges Stephen for her brother Hubert, 
ib. 

Matrimony ordered to be solemnized by the civil 
magistrate, ii. 388. 

MaithewSt Toby, case of his expulsion from pai^ 
lifiirient, st.ited, ii. C2i, notice. 

MadHcct bishop of Aondon, crowns Henry 1. 

i. 109. 

— 1 elector of Saxony, the ^grouncls of his 

miarrel with the cm|)eror Charles V. i. 6t29. 
Kitiscs ail acmy of prulcstants agatns( . hpii, ih. 
Reduces Charles to g^nt a peace 1‘avourablc 
to the protestauts, ih, 

, princ€*, son of the elector palatine, coi^es 
r- 'to England with his brother llu perl, and olFers 
his assistanee to Cluiric^ I. ii. 293. (Sec ilupcrt.) 

sent by the king with a reiKforcciiieiit o'l 
cavalry into ffie west, 299. shipwrecked, 
379. 

prince of Orange .-tSee Orange. 

blautj^aucrs and Gournuy, the keepers of the 
deposed king Edward ll. murder him cruelly 
by Alorlimer\s orders, i. 288. 'J’heir fates, ib." 

MazimUian, king of the Homans, his pretensions 

• to the government of the Low Countries, how 
founded, i. 4^)6. Maries Anne \iiitchcss of 
Brittany, 461 ; who is aftorwt^fds forced into 
a mavriage with the king of France, 4(i2. Makes 
ncace with France, anu obtains a restitution of 
ins daughter’s dowry, 464. His conduct as 
emperor, 484. Jbiiis pope Julius II. in the 
league Cambray against the VciietiHiis, ib. 
Calls a coi^ncil at Fisa, in conjunction with 
Lewis, in ojipositiop to the pope, 485. J>e- 
t&chbd from t£ie French interest by pope 
Leo X. 487. Concludes an uKiaiice with 
Henry VIII. and Ferdinand against FraiiSe, 
488. Serves under Henry, and receivUi pay 
from him in his French expedition, 490. l)e* 
taches himself from Henry, and allies with 
Spain and France, 493. His ineffectual iiiva> 
sion of Milan, and treaty with France^aiid 
Venice, 498. His death, and the coiiipetiiion 
for the imperial dignity, 50(^ 

Mayenne, duke of, hecomes head of the catholic 
ieajgiie, on the assassination of Ills brother the 
duke of Guise, ii. 73. 

Mazarine, cardinal, succeeds Riclilieu in th'c 
French ministry, in flic infancy of Louis XIV. 

ii. 394. Temporises with Cromwcl, 395. His 
complimeni to Cromwel, 405. Concludes the 
treaty of the Pyrenees with Spain, 415. Re- 
fusevto see Charles II. of England, 416. 

Mtalrtub plot, ii. 562. • 

Mtttx besieged and taken by Henry V. i. 379. 

Medina 6Vdani(i, duke of, is appointed to the com- 
mand punish invincible armada, ii. 66. 

His instructions, ih. Disobeys liis orders, in 
sailing to attack the English fleet, 67. Is 
worsted, and sails to Calais, ib. Is attacked 
and disconcerted by the English admiral, ih. 
Sails northward on his return, and his fleet 
destroyed by a storm, 68. * 

Medicia, Catherine de, her influence in the court 


of France lessened by the enormous aulhoTily 
usurped by the duke of Guise, and his brothers, 

i. 667. Is appointed regent on the death of 
Francis 11. during the minority of Charles IX. 
ill. Her ill usa^e of Mary queen of ScUs 
makes Mary think of returning to Scotland, ib. 
Rmiiarksun her plan of internal administration, 
677. Is forced to embrace the Guise party 
against the prince of Coiid6, ib. Consents to 
an accoiiimodatioii with the protestauts, 680. 
Conics to an ngrceinent with Elizabeth, (ibjl. 
Concerts, with Philip of Spain and the caidinal 
*of l.rffrraiiie, a ma.ssacre of the French pro- 

testants, 68,5.—Sec Ungonots. 

Mcloil, James, assassinates cardinal Beaton, i.599. 
His behaviour applauded in Knox’s hisloTv, ih. 
note 23. 

, sir .Tames, is sent ambassador, from Mijry 

^ecn of Scotland, to queen* Elizabeth, i. 682. 
His instructions for negotiation, ib. His aofuuMt 
of his conversation with Elizabeth coticeniing 
his mistress, ih. His character of Eiizabef.i on 

* his return, 68.3. Is sent again to Elizabeth, tr 
notify the birth of jirince James, 688. His ac- 
count of Elizabeth's behaviour on this uccusioii^ 

« ib. 

■' ■■ , Robert, is sent by the protestaiit associ- 

ation in Scotland, called the Congregation of ihv 
Lord, to request assistance from queen Eli/:i- 
beth, i. 66L Pioposes to Maiy a marriage with 
the duke of Norfolk, ii. 3. 

Mi reliant-^ venturcrit, the society of, when iirst 
ioruied, i. 276, 

Mtrcia, the Saxon kingdom of, its extent, and by 
whom founded, i. 16. Its history continued, ih. 

Mirton, a. synod allied there, uJestahlisli eccle- 
siastical privileges, i. 231. The resolutions of 
annulled by the pope, ih. 

Metz ineft'eclually attacked by the cm^^cror 
Charles V. i. 629. 

Michelson, the .Scots prophetess, some accoiiiil ol. 

ii. 2.‘k>. a - 

Middivsex, earl of, treasurer, his character, ii. Vi9. 

Is impeached by the means of BuckiiigliHii!, ih. 
Ilis fine remitted, ib. 

Middleton, earl, is sent commissioner, on the re- * 
stbruliun, to cull a parliament in Scotland, 
ii. 43(i. His arbitrary conduct, 461. Ills com- 
mission given to lord Rothes, 462. 

Milanu duXchy of, vubdued by the French, i. 47.3. 
Maxiiiiiliun Sforza reinstated in that diitchy, 
487. Is attacked by Francis I. of France, 497. 
Surrendered to Francis by Sforza, for a pension, 
498. The French driven out, 609. Is invaded 
again under the admiral Bonniict, .513. The 
city blockaded, ib. Bonnivet obliged to retire 
by the desertion of his Swiss troops, *i(>. Is, 
conquered by the Imperialists under the aiike 
of Bourbon, ol 8. The iiivesthurc again granfed 
to Francis Sforza, 528. The emperor renounces 
all claim to, 582. 

Mildmay, sir Walter, asserts the royal prerogative 
ill high terms to the house of cummons, ii. 27. 

Military-service, the origin and nature of, ex- 
plained, i. 201. Changed into pecuniary sup- 
plies, 259. *’ 

Militia, the first establishment of, by Alfred, i: 29. 
Regulated by king Henry II. 1.58. Feudal, , 
the inconvciiieiices attending their service, to 
the kings who summoned their attendance, 259. 
How their personal service became changed 
into pecuniary supplies, ib. Law of queen 
Mary for the regulation of, 6.52. State of, dur- - 
iiig the reign of queen Elizabeth, ii. 114. State 
oi, in the reign of James 1. 180. A oill framed 
hy the coiiiiiioiis, and passed, taking it into 
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llieir emu liands 28.'J. King Cliarkb'ij 
when pressed to pass iu Is carried into 

Kst'ali- 

ti^hlnent t>i', hy parliament on the restoration, 
^W.). Slate of, between the restoration and 
revolution, 60^^{. 

Walter, is burnt for heresy at St. Andrews, 

i. (361. Tiio extraordiuurj' zeal of the people 
in his favour, ib. 

MHIewiiianSt or fifth monarchy men. are for 
.tihoii.shlng all government, after the death of 
Charles L li. 

John, his opinion of the nionkish*lnstorfes 
of J^ritain, i. 10. His character as a writer, 

ii. 4120. H i.s Variidise Lost, how re-sciied from 
ohli\ ion, ih. Keiiiai ks on the late of the author, 
ib. JIis dealh, 4l2‘J. 

ii .Scots lanalic, fires a pistol at the arch- 
hiKliop of St. >fiidrews, ii. .566. Jhs extraor- 
dinary treatment and execiiiion, .V)7. 

Mh\e of' lA'WiSt the treaty so termed, i. 2.36. 
rtiaaft. — See Aii^lacu. 

^loiiitslf’ricSy subjected enlirely to the king’s 
filiations, hy the parhanieiil of Henry V III. 

.• i. :>>.), lleilections on their leiideiie^, 
Coininissiuiiers appointed t^ visit tlu'iii, Ui^ 
Cie.it abuses charged upon them, ih. Seveial 
.Mirreiiiler their revenues, ;>47. All niiiis and 
friars, who letpiiied dus.aisMon, set at liherlv, 
ib. The lesser, snjipiessed b^ j><u liauieui, ib. 
Discontents «uiiong th(' j*eopU* excited by the 
tiispersed monks, .'xVk Tlic greater nionusieries 
ot tin idalo 

abuses published to linng the imunory of them 
into contempt, ik. Their reliipies exp'osed, par- 
ticularly the blood of ChnM, ib. and rood of 
giace, ib. d’lie tiumbei of lliein suppressed, 
and the amount of tlu'ir r<‘venues, The 

hosfiitaiity exerci.sed by them, 'The sur- 

render oil conhriued by parhanieiil, ,564. 'The 
abbots of Colchester, ' Reiuling, and Clastoii- 
btjry, executed lor treason, ib. curious pav 
sage from (’oke’s Instil utes, relating to the 
suppression of, ?2.>, note {i\). 
l^loneif, the val.ie of, among our .Saxon aiiec'-iors, 
i. 77. Keflcctions on, ib. 'J’iie nilerest it (^ore 
ill the ri'igti of riiehard I. 70[\ note &. Ileiuarks 
uii the highest inion’st it bore in the thirteenth 
ceiilnrv, t242. A vn*w of the state of, in the 
reign of Henry V. Jtll. The rate of, in the 
time of Henry VIL 475, vote 7, The interest 
of, when first ‘fixed by law, .592. I’lic interest 
of, how limited in Englaiid and Trance at the 
time of queen Klizabcth, ii. 11.5. 

Moneifiiget an exulanation i»f the tax levied by 
the Anglo-Nor’miiii kings under tlmt name, 
i. When abolished, ih. 

Moult, general, roiiiiiiands for the parliament in 
J)iinaaik in Irel.didt where his garrison niiitiries 
against him, and delivers the place up to Or- 
nuuid, ii. 366. Is left by Croniwel to complete 
the reduction of Scotland, 376. Keiliices Ster- 
ling-castle, am! sends the iccordsof Scotland 
to London, S80. 'lakes Dundee, and puLs the 
inhabitants to the swor^^i/;. , Reduces the 
kingdom to ohedieiice lo iW commonwealth, ib. 
Cohimaiids at sea under Blake, in an en^age- 
nient with the Dutch, 3U.3. Defeats the Dutch 
fleet under Troinp, who is killed, iW, His 
faniily and history, 41(3. His hehaviotir lo his 
‘brother, who caiiiV* lo engage him in the royal 
cause, 417. 'Marches into Riigland, 418. Ad- 
vances yilhout orders, 419. His messuge to 
the parliament, from St. Aibuirs, t7i. Arrives 
in WestmiiiMter, ib. His leply to the thanks 
oi parliament, tb. Executes ifie oiders c»f tin- 


parliament in apprehending the refractory citi 
/.eiis, 420. Orders the parliament. to dissolve, 
and ciil a new one ; and unites with the citizens, 
ib. Communicates his intentions to sir John 
Granville, 42L Advises Charles H. to leave 
Spain for Holland, ib. Secures the coimminderi 
in Ireland in the king’s interest, 422. The king 
proclahued, 423. Receives the king at Duvei, 
424. is created duke of Albemarle, 4.31. — See - 
Afhemtirle. ^ 

Monks, Biilish, great slaughter of, by Adelfrid 
king €»f Nonliumbcrland, i. 14. Saxon, cha- 

* raeterised, S?.— See Monasteries. 

Monkish historians, charcieter 4)f, i. 9. 

Monmouth, J.imes duke of, his birth and character, 

ii. 521. His iik'gitimacy declared by the king 

* in council, ih. Deleals the Scots covenaiiler.s 
at Bothwel-hridjij^*, .528. Is deprived oj ins 
conimund, and sent uhi%ad, hy the iiiHueiice 
of the^lnke m 5'ork, ,5:>l. (’oiiies okt w ilhoul 
leave, .VI*;’. y*rv*sents a petilioii against calling 
the parruqiu'iit at Oxioid, .5<]1. Engage^ in a 
coijj^pitfucy againsi l||e king, .')83. Ahscomis 
upon tlR" discovery dt it, 5;>L Is fiardoned, 
.5.59. Is banished, ib. •Invades Kngland on 
4he accession of James II. .5(38. Is attainted Iw 
parliHinrnt, ib. instayi'es ol his niiscondnci, /Tf 

j Is defoatort at Srdgniorc, ib. Is Executed, ,^9. 

Monopolies, cftormoiis granls of, by (pieen Eliza- 
beth, it. i(K). 'IWiP pernicious UMideuev of the-e 
grants 107. Debates in the house urconnnotis 
concerning, 616, %ote v. Chief |)a|^ of the 
nahouai trade engrossed by exclusive ompa- 
iiies and patents in the leign of Janies 1. 127. 
An act p.issed against, 169. Arc revived by 
Charles L 222. 

AJiwot/n/i/ci^ their heresy condemned in a synod 
at llatliein, i. 21, • 

Mtmson, sir W«iiiabi, commands nndcr iKliniial 
sir Richard Levison, in an exjiedition^to the 
coast of Spain, li. 102. - 

Montacute, l.otber of the cj^rl of Warv^ic, de- 
feats the l^ancHstrians at Hexham, i. \[T. (iaiiis 
a battle with the insurgents in York<l»iie, 420, 
Created a umrrpiis, 421. Lciijiues willi Ins 
biother Warw'ic against king Ldwari^, ^3. 
Encourages his men to chang^ .side.s,*aiul drives 
|faiv4urd ifom his own lunip, ib, * 

Montoffne, Edward, a member of the house of* 
commons, the arbitrary speech ol lleniy VllL 
to him, i. 721, note uu. 

Montofrue, sir Edward, chief justice of the coin- 
mou pleas, is ordered by’ Edward VI. with 
otifcer judges, to prepare 'a deed for tlie suc- 
cessKiii of lady Jane Gray, i. 622. Is abiiseik 
by Dmiley cliik* of Nortluiiiihcrhind^ lor re- 
fusing, ib.' His expedient for the security of 
himself and the other parties, ih. 

— , is st'iil wiih a sijuadron to the Ballrc, to 

mediate between Sweden and Denmark, ii. 419. 
Quits his station to assist sir (>eorgc Booth and 
the royalists in tiieir intended rising, which fails, 
421. ‘Obtains, with Monk, the joint command 
of the fleet, ih. Carries the fleet to Holland, 
lo bring Chailes 11. over, 424 ks creatW eari 
of Sandwich, i3 {. — Sec ^tndv'ich. 

ambassador at Paris, secretly negotiate^ 

with France, and treacherously r eceive .s a large 
bribe from Barillon, the muiisler^W^Riat court, 
ii. 593, vote 11. Returns without leave, and 
produces Danby’s letter to the house of coiii- 
1110I1S, 518. 

Montarnis, besicecd by the earl of Warwick, 
I. 38o. Raised hy I lie count of Dunois, ih, 

Mfmroniour, battle of, between tlic duke of Anjou 
and the admiral (^oligni. ii- 14. 
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Monteagkt lord* receives intimation of the gun- 

S owdcr-plot, ii. I3l. Communicates it toJord 
alisburj, t&. t 

M<mtecuculi, the Imperial general* joins the prince 
of Orange, and obliges Lewis XlV. to abandon 
his conmiest in the Low-coiintrie.s, ii. 486. 
Montfort, Simon de, appointed a ^neral of the 
crusade published by pope luno^ent ILl. 
gainst the Albigcnscs, i. 188. For his son, sec 
Leicester, 

Montmarencvi constable, commands the Frencli 
army* against the Spanish under Phillibert 
duke of Savov, i. 647. Is defeated, and taken 
prisoner, at tiic battle of St. Quintin, ib. His 
sentiments of the marriage of the dauphin with 
the queen of Scotland, 664. Joins the duke of 
Guise against the prince of Cond^, 677. Takel 
Koiien from the protestaqts, 678. Is taken 
piAsoner by the pt^Jtestants at the battle of 
i)reux, ib. Is released by treaty, Be- 

sieges Havre-de-Grace, wl. Takes it by 
capitulation, ib. Is killed at the battle of 
St.'Dcnnis, K. 13. ^ > jf 

Montrevil^rt the French mnbassador, pAwaifs with 
Charles 1. to seek protection in the Scuts 
^^army, ii. 333. 

fiuont rose, earl of, his first introduction to Charles I. 
ii. 3124. l.s*imprisoneif in Scotland for his 
tachiiient to the king, «6. Piocures duke 
Hamilton's diSgrace with thei king, .3125. Ne- 
gotiates for Irish troops, to make a diversion in 
Scotland, ib. Defeats lordrKIcho, ib. Defeats 
jorfj^ rtirley, ib. Routs Argylc's forces, and 
is joined by great luimbers oi them, 3^26. Takes 
uiid plunders Dundee, ib. Deleats Urrey 
and Baillie, ib. Defeats the covenamers at 
* Kilsyth, 330. Is conquered bv David Lesley, 
331. Retires abroad, |j(34. Raises levies to 
assist Charles 11. 570. Laadf^iti Scotland, is 
defcaited and taken prisoner, ih. His cruel 
treatment. 371. Is executed, 3752. 

Afiircar and^Edw in rebel against the injii.sticc of 
Tosti duke of Nohiiumberlaiid, i. 60. Morcar 
justifies* their cause, and i.s made duke, ib. 
Head the English against the Normans, after 
the battle ol fla.ntii^jjs, 80. Submit to Williaiii 
the Conqueror, <82. Attend him to Norniaiidy, 
83. Excite a rebellion in the Norfii, 84. Re- 
duced, 85. Their deaths, 89. • 

*Morp, sir Thomas, remarks on bis account of Jane 
Shore, i. 716, note oo. When speaker of the 
house of commons, joins the persuasions of 
cardinal Wolsey to obtain the grants to Henry 
the Vlllth. 511. The great seal taken jrotii 
^ Wolsey, and committed to him, 526. Resigns 
* the great seal on the prospegt of alterations in 
religion, 532. Refuses to subscribe tlie oath 
regulating the succession of the crown enjoined 
by parliament, 536. Is attainted by pariiamciit, 
ib. His cruel persecution of James Bainbatu 
for licresy, 541. Is tried and executed for 
dcimng the king’s supremacy, 543. 

— ,*^gcr,*an Irish gentleman, forms a conspi- 
racy to expel the English from Ireland, ii. S68. 
His tiesign of seizing the castle of Dublin dis- 
covered, 270. *18 locked at the barbarities 
of O’Nealc, abandons the cause, and retires 
* to Flanders, ib, 

Morrice, qUppey of the court of wards, makes 
a motion in the house of commons, against 
abuses of ecclesiastical power, ii, 75, Is di- 
vested of bis employments, and imprisoned, 76. 

a gentleman of Devonshire, is the only 

friend with whom general Monk consulted 
concerning the restoration of Charles II. i. 42J. 
Is made secretary of state by the king, 431. 


Mortimer, Roger, his history, i. 286. His first 
acquaiiitaiice with Isabella queen to Edward II. 

His intimacy with her, i&. Joins fsabella 
ill a conspiracy against the king, ib. Invades 
England with her, 287. Procures the deatli of 
the earl of Arundel, and the chancellor Baldoc, 
ib. Takes the king out of Leicester’s custody, 
and delivers him to the lord Berkeley, Maii- 
travers and Gournay, 288. Orders the two 
latter to murder him, 2^. Attends Edward III. 
in his army to oppose the Scots, and checks his 
ardour to engage them, 295. Arrogates to 
iiiinserf all authority in government, ib. Con- 
cludes a treaty with Robert Bruce, ib. His 
measures tp disappoint any combinutions against 
him, 296. Contrives the desi ruction of the earl 
of Kent, ib. Is seized by the king, 296. Tried 
and executed, ib. # 

Mortimer, Roger, carl of Mar£h, declared Suc- 
cessor by Richard II. i. 348. Killed in Ireland, 
351. His sons kept prisoners in Windsor-castle, 
by Henry IV. 360. ^ 

tlortimer^s cross, battle of, between Jasper Tudor 
earl of Pembroke, and Edward duke of York, 

i. 412. 

Mortmain, the first statute of, xvhen passed, i. 275. 
The probable motives of Edward I. in this law, 
ib. How eluded in the time of Richard 11. 
3,57. 

Morton, John, his character, i. 451. Becomes 
confident of Henry Vll. ih. Made urchbisbop 
of Canterbury, ib. Created a cardinal, 470. 

, earl of, chancellor of Scotland, hecoiiies 
jealous of David Rizzio, i. 687. Advises Dani- 
ley to get him cut off, ib. Takes the C(>ro«utioii 
oath in the namc«of the young king James VI. 
696. Is appointed cumiiiissioner in the cause 
of Mary, 699. How he becanie |.>ossessed of 
a ca.sket of Mary’s letters, 701. Is appointed 
by the Scots parliament a cominissioner to ma- 
iiagc a treaty with Elizabeth concerning Mary, 

ii. 8. Is clismissed by Elizabeth without om- 
ciudiiig on any thing, ih. Is chosen regent on 
the death of the earl of Mar, 18. Hesigiis^the 
regency into the hands of the young king, and 
retires, 29. Returns and resumes an influence 
ox’er government, ib. Is tried and coiideiiiiied 
fur being an accomplice in Darnley’s murder, 
by the influence ot the ear) Lenox, ih. His 
exeqiition hastened in opposition to the inter- 
position of Elizabeth, 30. 

Mountfort, count de, half brother to John III. 
duke of Brittany, acknowledges Charles de 
Blois as successor to that diitc%, i. 309. En- 
deavours to acquire possession of the diitchy, 
ib. Engages Edwara HI. of England to pa- 
tronise his pretensions, t6. Goes to Pqris to 
plead his cause, ib. Is taken and confincfll in 
the tower of the Louvre, ib . — Sec the n6xt 
article. 

, Jane countess of, her vigorous efiforts 

to support her husband’s interest in Brittany, 
i. 309« Is besieged by Charles de Blois at 
Ilcniielmnne, ib. Her vigorous defence, 310. 
Is relieved by aqJKnglish fleet, ib. Goes to 
England to i^licitWther succours, ih. A truce 
concluded for three years, ib. Takes Charles 
de Blois prisoner, 3lA Her son obtains pos- 
session of Brittany, and is acknowledged by 
France, 328. 

Mountjo}!, lord, protests against the hill estalv 
Jislinig a council to judge ofifeiices against the 
king’s proclamations, the only protest against 
an^ public bill during the reign of Henry VIII 

, lord, is sent lord deputy to Ireland ou 
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th^reywlate return of the carl of Essex, 
ii. 92. Drives Tyniiie and his party into the 
wfKKis and morasses, i6. His successes against 
the rebels, 99. Hedures the Spaniards, and 
defeats Tyrone, 100. Tyrone surrenders him- 
self up to him, 102. 

Mowbray, John de, ejected from his inheritance 
of the barony of Gower, b}^ Edward II. at 
the instance of Hugh le Despenser, i. 2&4. 

— , Robert carl of Northumberland, ex- 

*cites a conspiracy against William Rufus, i. 101. 
Dies in confinement, ib. • • 

Miimter, bishop of, invades the Dutch territories 
at the instigation of Charles II. but males peace 
with the states, ii. 461. 

Mvrdcn, his account of the military force <»f 
England, at the time of the Spanish armada, 

Murder, a list of the legal compositions for, among 
oui^ Saxon ancestors, i. 75. 

Murray, earl of, appointed by Robert Bruce joint 
coiiiiiiander of the Scuts army wi'h lord Dotig^ 
las, invading England on the death of Ed- 
ward II. i 294. His reply to the defiance of 



, lord James, created earl of, and enjoys 

the chief aiithorily under Mat y queen of Scot- 
land, i. 6(i9. llecoiiies discontented at the 
marriage of Mary with lord Darnley, 684. 
.loins a confederacy of malcoiitcnts at Stirling, 
ib.^ Is ill-used by Elizabeth on the occasion, 
^ 1 . Ohtaiii.s a restoiatioii to favour, ib. l.s 
invited back toScolhuid by Darnley, 687. Is 
reemiciled to Mary, ih 0‘btaius leave to retire 
into France, 694. Is appointed regent, on the 
first resignation of Mary, 6W. Arrives, and 
treiRs Miiry harshly, ib. Suiiiiiiuns a parlia- 
ment, which condemiis Mary to iuipri.soiuiient, 
ih. Demolishes the fortress of Dunbar, ib. 
R%ises forces oil Mary’s escape froiftLochleveii- 
Ci^tle, 6t»7. Defeats her at Laugside, ib. I.s 
required by Elizabeth to justify bis conduct 
toward Mary, 698. Vroiiiiscs to come ^itli 
other commisVioiicrs to submit liis cause to Ehza- 
betli, ib. Is appointed a commissioner by the 
kingdom for tins purpose, 699. The sc’cret 
reasons of the weakness of his allc^atious 
against Mary, 700. Lays his full evidences 
I privately belorc the English commissioners, and 
^ requests Elizabeth’s pr<itcction, ib. I’roposcs 
queries to Elizabeth, ih. The conferences traiis- 
lerred to llumpton-court, ib. Accuses JMary 
more explicitly, 701 . Her commissioners refuse 
to rt^ly, ib. Produces Mary’s letters to Both- 
w'ek*w*iih the confession of Hubert, ib. Is 
dismissed hy Elisalu'th, with a present fur his 
charges, 702. Proposes to the duke of Norfolk 
a marriage with Mary, ii. 3, His political mo- 
tives in this proposal) ib. Discovers Norfolk’s 
design to Eli. 2 abeth, 4. Is assassinated, 7. 
His character, ib. Vindicated from the accu- 
sations of queen Mary and her advocates, 
i. 730, note (x.) ^ • 

Muscpiy, a profitable trade established with, 
i.. ^52. An embassy arrives front, to queen 
• Mary, ib. An exclusive trade with, granted 
to- the Kiiglisli, ii. 113, This privilege with- 
drawn, ib. 

N. 

A’rt/ar<i, buttle of, between Edward the Black 
Prince and Henry de Translaiiiarc, i. .TK). 
5iant%, the edict of, revoked by Lewis XIV. ii. S7‘3. 
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Naplet conquered by the joint force of France 
and Snuin, i. 484. Seized by the latter, ib. 

Nascbif, battle of, between Cliarle*i I. and the 
generals Fairfax and Cromwel, ii. 328. 

5!ararre, situation of that kingdom, i. 486. Crafty 
invasion of, by Ferdinand of Spain, ib. 

, Anthony, king of, is excluded from all 

office wid favour at tne court of France, by the 
influence of the Guise family, i. 667. Declares 
ill favour of tliosprotcstants, ib. Ls made lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom, on the accession 
of Charles IX. ib. Joins the duke of Guise 
against the protestants, 677. Is mortally 
wounded at the siege of Rolieu, o78. For his 
son, sec }lcary prince of. 

^ — , Henry, prince of, is placed hy Coligni 

at the head of the protestants after the defeat 
of Janiac, ii. 13. ^Is iiiamed to Margaret, nister 
to Charles, 1% His motlier poisoned by order 
of the •court, ih. Is obliged hy Charles to re- 
nounce th«‘ iftotestant religion at the price of 
his life, during the massacre of Riris, 20. oFlies 
from t^^coiirt, and lA^ces hiiiiscMt again at the 
head of the Hugoiiots,*22. Dete.its tile ling at 
Coutras, 72. Obi a ms the crown of France on 
^le death of Henry 111. 73. — See Henry 

Kanigatmi act, one of^jhis n:itur«^ rejected by^ 

• Henry V'^I. i. 414. Is passed by the coiiiiimti- 
wcaltli parnanieiit, ii. SSl, U suspended by 
Charles II. 47^. 

Kary, English, slate of, in the time of queen Mary, 
i. 662. The impi^vement of, by qiiegn Kliza- 
hetli, ii. 114. Harrison’s account of bertiavy, 
61B, note x. A view of the state of, diiruig the 
reigii of Jame.s I. 181. The number of seamen 
then employed in the mereliuiits’ seiviee, t6. 
Account *4 the: stale of, from the restoration to 
the rcvolutioi]^ (i03. • 

Xayior, James, H qiikker, his extravagances,^. 426. 
Is restored to his senses by piinisbiiient, th. 

5/azan Lcod, the Britisii chief, dcfcatcwl hy Cerdic 
the Saxon, i. 8. • 

PCeile, bishop of Lincoln, occasions disputes be- 
tween the two hc'Uses of pariianiciit, oy reflect- 
ing on the commons, it. 146. •Anecdote of 
him, ib. ^ * • 

Nero, enipeigir, sends Suetonius rauliifhs over to 
J^ritain, i. 5. Recals him, ib. ^ 

5!etheidandt, the foreign coiuineree of England at * 
the lime of Henry VIll. confined to those 
countries, i. 590. The arbitrary and severe 
behaviour of the emperor Charles V. toward 
the protestants there, ii. 1,5. The dutchess of 
Parma left governess of, by Philip, ib. The 
Flemish exiles liccome masters of the Brill, 23^ 
Revolt of Holland and Zealand, ih. ^See 
Orange.) Duke of Alva recalled, ih. The 
treaty called the PacifieatUm of Ghent, 24. A 
^reaty concluded with Elizaheih, ib. The duke 
of Aujou comes over to their assistance^ 33. 
Anjou expelled for an attempt on their liber- 
ties ‘W. (See United Provinces.) Spanish, rapid 
conquests of Lewis XIV^. in, 469. Setlieiiient 
of, by the triple league, and treatv of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 460. Dutch ovcr-rtyi hy LewiI XIV, 
478. 

Neoill, sir John, executed for an insurrection in. 
Yorkshire, i. 569. 

Nevitlc, the power, connexions, an^WRnches of 
that faiiiilv, i. 402. Honours bestowed on hy 
Edward iV. 421. 

NedUe's Cross, battle of, between queen Philippa 
and David king of Scotland, i. 316. 

Neustria, a province in France, granted to Hullo 
flic Dane, i. 47. — See Ninwundy. 

Newark, is besieged by the parhafuciitary forces. 
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but relieved by prince Rupert, u. Sll. Sur- 
render:) tu the Scots army by the kiuir's urdei, 

Ncivhm'n, lf)rd Conway routed there by the Scots 
covenanters, ii. 24*2! 

battle of, between Charles I. and the 
earl of Essex, i. Secoiul battle of, 314. 
^cu'Ciistle, the lirst charter granted to t^e iiiliabi- 
iants of, to dig coal, i. 1^44. Is taken by storm, 
by the eari of I^vcn, the Scots general, 313. 

^ , eat I of, commands lor the king in the 

north of England, and take.s possession of 
York, ii. ^.Id. Is created marquis, SiXi. Js 
repiilsed in an attack upon Hull, m. Is he.sieged 
ill York, by the pai liamentary army, 311. 
],eaves the Kingdom in disgust ailor the battl^ 
of M^r.^ton-moor, 313. 

Kfifrlandt the colony of, I-ow peopled, ii. 127. 
New Forest, how ainf* wht'ii n\itde, i. y.S, lle- 
niarkahle accidents happening to the«fumily of 
William the ('onqueror in, KHi.c 
A'Cwy^?»iMd/-rt7if/, lirst discovery of, i. l-JH. 

New York, ist.lkeii I'roin khe'Dutch by 4 Voberl 
Holmef*, ii. 448. Is fbded to the* English by 
the treaty of Hredal 4o(i. 

Neii'Um, the matliematieian and philosopher, ^'is 
tT'^ 'character, ii. d()5. Hi^ death, t/>. 

Nii'hoUiS, sir *Ed ward, is made, .secretary of stal/* 
by Charle.s IE on his re4oralioft, ii. 431. Is 
displaced by The inllueiice o# the dulchess ol 
Cleveland, 44.^. 

Abncgiie|, congress there, iiiifier the mediation of 
Charles 11. ii. 49.5. Eeaee concluded there, 
.504. 1’he treaty ratified, ih. 

Nobilitt/, Siixnn and Norman, wheiein they dif- 
. fered, i. 72. The titles of, sold to supply 
Janies I. wmIIi money, 144. ^ 

Ntm^crntformisls, their* ministers, ^ejected out of 
their livings, li. 443. Fi\e-ftiik« iici, 451. Act 
agamst conventicles, 4(>tk Hcclaralion of in- 
dulgenre*,474. 'J'he declaration recalled, 484, 
A bn I for t heir re I f | )a.sscd , 48.5. -See 1 5i ritans, 
Norfolk, an insurrection there against enclosures, 
headeef by Ket, a tanner, i. dl 1. Tlie insur- 
gents defeaf’d by Dudley earl of Warwick, ih. 
— I — r* duke of, cnalff'iiges Jus accuser the duke 
of Hcrefbrd, i.^1.50. The duel lire vented by 
llichtVid 11. ih. lianishcd for life, *771, , 

, Roger Bigod earl of, is appointed agent 

for Henry III. to the rouncil of Lyons,*i. 224. 
Objects to king .lohn’s right of subjecting Eng- 
land to the .supremacy of Rome, ih. His ad- 
dress to Henry HI. on the parliament assem- 
bling in armour, 228. Is gained over to the 
♦ royal .party by prince Edward, 233. Refuses 
lo serve m the expeditioTt to (Jascony, and 
ouarrels witli the king, 2(54. Refuses to"atf<*nd 
tlie king lo Flanders, ih. A new niarc.schal 
uppointed in his place lor that service, ih. JJr 
and the earl of Hereford present a remonstranec* 
to him on his departure, 265. Demands of 
parliament ti coiifiriiintion of the charters and 
indemnity for himself, which are grunted, ih. 
Obtains a full confirmation of them from tlie 
kin^on his return, ih. 

earl of, nrotlier to Edward TI. engages 


. with queen Isabella in a con.spirucy against 
him, i. 186. • 

, otWt of, resigns liis office of treasurer, 

and retires from court, i. 406. 

— «, duke of, oppo.scs the progress of the re- 
formation, i. 5^, From wliat motives lie be- 
came an enemy to his niece queen Anne Bolcyii, 
5^). Presides as liigh steward on h<;r trial, ih. 
Is coniiiiissioiied to suppress A.ske’s in.surrectiVui 
teinied the pilgrimage of grace, .555. His pru- 


dent measures to distress the insurgents, jh 
Prevails on iImmii to disperse, ih. Rouiv. aiiothe. 
insurrection, and iiuts their oiltcers to death 
5.’y6. Propose.s the framing ol tin* bill of six 
articles to the house of lords, .56.3, The repartee 
of one of his chaplains to him, concerning the 
celibacy of priests, 724, 7mtc (n). Procure.s a 
rommissiuii to commit Cromwell lo the I'owei, 
5()7. Intliiences tlie king to a cruel peiseeutum 
€)f heretics, on his niece C.ilharine Hovxnni be- 
coming queen, .569. Is .appointed to commaiMl 
^iii ibe war against Siotlaiifl, 57.5. Alleiids 
Henry in his invasion of France, .581. Is 
cheeked by tlie king in a .scheme of ruining 
Craiimer, .5*154. A review' of his serviec.s and 
honours 586. Is with his m/u the earl ol Surrey, 
committed lo the 'Fower, .’>87. Suriey exe< uleil, 
ih. Is ananited by the parliament, ih.f 
dered for execution, but saved by the ktng’.s 
death, ih. Is relcasi'd from conliiieme/.l by 
queen iVIary, 626. His attain(h*r reversed by 
parlianu‘nt,*i/>. Advises M.iry to the Spf.msli 

• alliance, (>29. Is sent lo suppress V\ uit’s iiisui- 
rection in Kent, but is foiecd to r*‘tue liy a 
desertion ol ins troops, 6l>|, » 

A'ur/e/A, the young duke ol, is appointed liimle 
nanl ol the northern counties hy (pieeii Eli/a 
belli, i. t>6.5. Is appointed om* *ot the eoiumis- 
sioiiers in the eansi* belweeii Maiy cpieeii ot 
Scots and Alurray the regent, 69<>. Euterfams 
hopes of marrying M.iry, 7(KK J’laiiMinls 
Murray\s queru’s to Elizabi tb, i77. His cha- 
racter,* ii. 3. A marriage with Mary proposed 
to him hy Murray, ih. Ohtains the coiiiitenaiice 
of several ot thV nohihly to lln.s scheme, 4. 
Secures the comfurrciUT of Fiance and Spam, 
ih. Receives intimations from ‘he cpieen of 
her knowledge of his negotiations, ih. Eude.’i- 
voiiTs to discredit the reports raised ugiiiiiM him 
lo the queen, .5. Is committed to the 'Fower, 
and his friends taken into cuslody, ih. Is rr- 
le.'iH'd orir promise of thinking no fartliq*' ol 
Alary, 6. Renews his correspondence with 
Alary, 16. Enters into conspiracy with the 
dftke of Alva, against Eli/.aheth,' 17. His 
scheme discovered by lord Burleigh, ih. Is 
tried, ih. Executed, ih. 

Noi’ham, castle of, conltTcnec (here, between 
Edward 1. and the Scots parliament, to delei- 
miiie the right >f the crown ol Scoihnid, i. 2.5.3. 

Norruni barons, conspire against Wiiliaiii tlui 
Conqueror, i. 90. Siqipressed, 91. ^ ' 

Nfli’inans, origin of the name, i. 23. 'Fhcir fiist 
invasion.s of France, ih. and Enginiul. (See 
William.) Their character, 62. 

Normandy, seliled by Rollo the Dane, i. 47. 
History of bis successors, 48. (JluinVq.T ol 
the N'oriuans, 62. Williaru, duke of, obi a ins 
the crown of England, 81. ‘ (See B';//. mm ‘the 
contiueior; and Kohvrt.) Invaded hy Pliillip 
of Fiance, on the news of Richard 1. bcimj 
imprisoned in Germany on his return from tlie 
erusiTile, 173. Philip repulsed at Huiien by 
iIk; earl of l^icester, 174. John invested willi 
the diilcliy pf, on Jiis brother Richard’s death. 
J79. Laid under* an interdict on account of 
the bishop of Bcaiivais’.s captivity, who is sur- 
rendered, IBO. Tw'o Brabaii^on.s left goverriois 
of it, by Joliii, on his leaving it, 183. Recovcicd 
by Philip, 184. 'I'lie barons of, bow dilfeicntly 
circumstanced from tliosc of other countries 
during their connexion with England, 191 • 
rornially ceded to Lcwm.s IX. by Henry Ilf. “f 
EiiglaiicT, 2.30. Is suddenly iiivaded by Ld 
ward III. .311. Caen st'ized and plunderi‘d, 
312. Cnliiis lakeiv 317. Is invuded by l«»ur 
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French drmies* Finally reduced lo the 
froveniincnl of France, 40(). 

Isorris, sir John, joins sir Francis Drake in Iiis 
ex|iedition to Portugal, ii. 69. Coiiiiiiands the 
lOnglish forces sent to reduce Brittany for 
flenry IV. 78. Is sent to reduce insurrections 
in Ireland, 79. Is dl^ceived hy the treachcioiis 
negotiations of Tyrone, and dies of vexation, 
88 . 

Ntn'th-wi’Ht passage, three atteiiijils for the <hs- 
covery of, made hv sir Maitin Frobisher, ii. t 
'Davis’s Straits dlseovered, ih. Attvnipts for 
the discovery of, made in the reign ol .♦auies^. 
182 . 

Northnmpion, u council called there, hy king 
ileiiry II. in wiiicli Thomas i) lieekel is con- 
demned, i. 1.‘39. Ikillle of, helwei n Henry VT. 
uii(| the call ol Warwick, -Ht). 

Ktfu’klinmht'i land, history of the Saxon kingdom 
obi. *'}. 

, earl of, defeats earl Douglas ai 

Hjmeidoii, i. 362. lli'hels against Henry 1\'. 
and leagues with the Welch and Scots, Uk I list 
son defeated and killed li;y the king, .‘kkS. His 
siihinission accepted, ih» iletires to Scotland, 
and is killed in an irruption into Fiiglaiiflj^l 

.m i 

, Dudley call of Warwick, made 

duke of, i. 618. Deleriuines to rum Somerset, 
ih. Causes Somerset, his diitchess, aiul triends, 
lo be arrested, ih. Trial and exeeulioii of 
Somerset. 619. Eiuleavour.s to get Tonstal 
bi.shup ol Din ham attainted, but is disappointed 
by the commons, 620. Jlis measures tn the 
calling a new parinimeiit, ih. His representa- 
tions to induce the king toaiter the .succession, 

621. Places bis own cmissarieM about tiie king, 

622. Abuses the chief justice, sir Edw’anl 
iVlontague, for refusing (o draw the deed ot 
scttleiiunt for lady Jane Gray, <7i, Proeuie.s 
the patent tt' be pas.ved, 623. Kiuleavonrs to 
get the two princesses TNI. try and Eiizabelb into 
hi^ power, 624. Proclaims the lady Jane Gray, 
62#>. Is discei.eerted at the ba<j‘ aspect of af- 
fairs, ib. Takes the coiiiiiiand of the army^ih. 
Is deserted hy his army, and proclaims cpieen 
Mary, 62t). Is apprehended, ih. Is tried diul 
executed, ih. 

, carl of, olTcrs to release Mary 

(piecn of Scots from her confinement in Eiig- 
^ land, ii. b. Enters into a negotiation with the 
{fdiike d’Alva, ainl rai.ses an insurrection with 
the earl of Westmoreland in the north, ih. Js 
taken by Murray, and conliiied in the castle of 
Eoclileven, 6. Is delivered up and executed, 
18. 

. r ■ ■ — , carl of, is sent hy Charles 1. to 

coiHiSand his* army against the Scots, ii. 2*12. 
Hetires from Ni^we.istlc on the loyt of l(*rd 
Conway at Newhflrn, ih. Tiie commaiHl by 
liis illiicss dcvolve.s on .Stratford, 243. Joins 
the parliament against ilie king, 290. Retire.s 
lo his seal, .301 . . 

— , extract of some curious parti- 
culars from a lunisehold hock of an old earl of 
that family, i. 719, noU ss, • 

Norwey, maid of.- -See Mai'f^aret. 
b'omich, bishop of, leads out a cru.sade against 
the Clementines, i. 3.>7. 

— , John lord, is hesieged by the duke of 

Moriiiandy in Angouh'iue, i. 31 1.* His .stratagem 
lo save the garrison, ib. 

J^oitinghanii countess <d’, discovers on her death- 
bed, to ipiecn Elizabeth, her treacficry to the 
earl of Essex, ii. KKI. 

— — — , earl of, and lord liigli ndiiiiral, is sent 


to Spniii lo ratify the peace with, ii. 128. Sen- 
timents of the Spaniards at sight of his train, ib. 
Nam taken from the Dutch by sir Robert 

Holmes, ii. 448. — Sec New \yrk. 

Nawclt cliaplftin lo cpiecn Elizabeth, openly re- 
proved hy her for s})eaklng irreverently of the 
sign of tiie cross, ii. 2, note 6. 

O. 

Oates, Titus, lu.s aifrouiit of a popish plot, ii. 511. 
His hit til and character, .512. Is examined 
before the council, ih. Jnconsislencies of his 
narrative pointed out, .51.3. Obtains a pension, 
516. IlLs evidence against Joid Stafford, 537. 

Is lieevily fined for calling the duke of Yoik 
•a pipi.sli* trail or, .5.58. Is convicted and sen- 
tenced tor perjurv, 567. 

Oath, ex officio, amitrHiyitidmini.st ration of? by 
the court ot eH^lcsiasticai ccHiimi.ssion, li. 4-(). 

Odfl, bi.'.hop ol !|^.iieu\, uterine hnaliei to William 
the Coiiipiei'or, lell joint admini'otiator of tlu 
k5igd(|tfi ^ith William Fitzosh'ctii during hi.s 
bronier.fiil)seiice in if^rmaiidy, 82« Asjiiies 
lo the popedom, 95. Srtzed by William and 
gonfined during his reign, ib. Engages in a 
conspiracy against William Rufus, W. 

OJI'a, king of INlercia, liis^lescent, i. 46. Success 
*^Kfhelbald, if), llis wars, ih. His treacherous 
murder of Etlmlhert king of lINc East Angles, 

ih. His pious deeds of expiation, ih. Imposes • 
the tax of Peler^# pence,*/). Faidows a rich 
monastery at Si. Alban’s, ih. Enter^into an 
alliance with Charlemagne, 17. 

Obey, coIoikI, one of the king’s judge-?, i.s seized 
ill Holland, brought home, and executed, 

ii. 4-1-1. His character, ih. 

Olavc the DJwf, his cli|^racler, i. 46. Confirmed 
by English pishop, and caiioiiized by the 
cliurch of Bonus id, ♦ 

Old man of ih e mountains. - Se.a Assosa^hs. 

Old rastk, s\r John, — See; ('ohham. 

O'Ncalc, Hugh. See Tyrone.^ 

, Owen, enters’ into a eonspirWy wilh 

Rinuecini, the pope\ legate, agi^nst the lord 
lieutenant Ormond, ii. ‘>6^. Enters into a cor- 
respondence w'iih the p<iiIiai\fiMiturysgetrera?s, 
3ti6. Is rwlueed hy (5omwel, ;567. 

— • , sir Phelim, engages in Roger More’s , 

coiis|iirue> to expel the English from Ireland, 
ii. 268. llis cruel massucic of the English in 
Ulster, 269. Forges a commission from the 
king for llis insurrection, 272. Is taken and 
executed by Iretou, 380. 

Rliaii, Ins history anc! character, ii. 87. ^ 

Opdam, the Dutch :^iiiiial,is killed in an engage- 
ment with the duKe of N'ork, ii. 449 
Orange, prince of, l.iken prisoner hy the French 
on the defeat of the duke of Bililaiiy, I. 459. 
Gained over, and released, lo persuade the 
voung dutelicss to a marriage with the Fiench 
king, 461. 

William prince of, is eondfimned as a 

rebel, and his possessions confiscated by the 
duke of Alva,ii. 23- Unites the towns of Halland 
and Zealand into a leagsie rfjfTainsl the Spa- 
nish goveriiiiieiU, ib. Sends an embassy to^ 
implore tbe assi.stancc of Elizabeth, 24. Con-* 
eludes the. treaty called the piMlilpaiion of 
Gbent, ih. Concludes a treaty with ipiceii 
Elizabeth, ih. Is assassinated hy Gerard, 41.. 

, Maurice, prince of, succeeds i he earl of 

Leicester in the government of the Ihiiied Pro- 
vinces, ii. 63. Battle of Tournholl, 79. Renews 
tbe war with Spuhi on the expiration ol the 
truce, 170. 
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Oranfft, ‘WUliam prince of, is married to the 
princess Mary of England, ii. 265. 

• , William prince of, is educBtec| by John 

de Wit, ii. 477. His character, ib, ^ Is ap- 
pointed jgeneriil and admiral of the United Pro- 
vinces, io. Is made stadlliulder, 481. Unites the 
l)(i(ch to oppose the coiupiests of Lewis XIV. 
482. is joined hy the Imperial gciysral Mon- 
teciiculi, and obliges the French to abandon 
the Low Countries, 486. ilis obstinate battle 
with the prince of Conde M Seneffe, 491. Is 
unable to prevent the lo^s of Boiichaiiic, 49.5. 


.n-iiuciv.s me rrciicn army me nay aiicr sign ^ 
tl^e peace at Niniegiicii, Ileiiiarks on his 

conduct with res|tfct to Knelish affairs, 583. 
Forms a league against I.eviisAlV\ Refuses 
to concur ill the designs ol .laiycs il. 586. His 
r^dy to the king’s solu'iiations by Fagrl, ib. 
llTs instructions to D^kveh, his cfivi^' Iff Eng- 
land, Applicatbuis made to Ititii by the 

Eiigiisii, t/i. Is iurnfally invited over to England 
by the principal men, ih. The motives wl^icii 
■ induced him to listen to the overtures of the 
^English, 588. His preparations to oppose kii.ig 
James, ib. His dedal at ion pvihiisned, 
Eiiihark.s, ih. * Lands at Toi^iay, ib. Declines 
treating with the coniinissioiiers, and marches 
for Lwidon, .593. Orders t4ie king, on his return 
afttffr Tils first flight, not to approach L<iiidoii, 
,5lH. Is desired by the. peers to assume the 
government and to'suiiinioii a convention, 596. 
Siiiiiiiiotis the convention, ib. Suiiiiiioiia a con- 
A eiitioii a* Edinburgh, .5i)7. lleceii e.s an olfer of 
the ciow'it <4 Scothiiui,r6. His conduct during 
I lie iiieeting of the conveiiftoir«parliaiiiciit, .599. 
Hii^deciaratiofi to a meeting oi peers, ib. The 
crown s( 4 <tled on him and tlie princess, 600. 
Ortiaiturs, a cuungil of, tornied in the reign of 
Edwar/1 II. hv parliament, to govern (he luttion, 
i. J80? Ordinances trained by, ib. Aim par- 
ticularly at piers Gavaston, aiid banish him, ib, 
Oi'tlvd, in the Anglo-Saxon law, the several spe- 
cies of,«i. 76. * 

Ordtn&'.Lce, the self-denying one, passed by^the 
long parliament, ii, 317. 

Orkm’ift earl Bolhwel made duke of, i. 69fe. The 
baniis ordered to be publislied between him 
and queen Mary, i/i. Is married to her by the 
iiisiiop of Orkney, ih. Endeavours to get , 
prince .lames into Ids power, 694. Raises anl 
army to «>ppose a confederacy of nobles formed 
iigHiVist liiiii, ib. Flies U tlie Orkneys, and 
subsists by piracy, ib. Escapes to Denmark, 
w’bere be dies miserably in prison, ih, 

— , bi.shop of, marries Mary quern of Scots 

to Bolliwcl, i. 692. Is ap()oiiited one of ilie 
commissioners in her cause, on the part of the 
king aiid^kiiigdom, 699. 

Or/cans, city of, 'besieged by tlie earl of Salisbiirv, 
i. .387. Sicceeded by lliV earl of Suffolk on liis 
dentil, ih. Cannon hist successfully applied 
at this siege, m. Biitlie of Herrings, t ft. I’he. 
duke of Burgundy recals his Iroofis from the 
siege, Joan il’Arc enters it with a con- 
voy, second convoy enters unmoicsted. 

3^. The English repulsed* from several of their 
* posts, ift. A maaemciit of the besiegers, I'ft. The 
siege raised, ib, (See Joan d’Arc.) Is besieged 
by the duke* of Guise, 680. Guise assassinated 
(here, ift. 

T^wisdiike of, disputes the administration 
of affairs with the duke of Burgiiiuly, on the 


insanity of Charles VI. i. 371. Recom iliatloa 
between iheni, ib. Assassiinited by the duke 
of Burgundy, 372. For his natural son, see 
Dunois. 

Orlrans, duke of, taken prisoner at the battle of 
Aziiicoiir, i. ;i74. Obtains a neutrality for iiis 
cieiiicsnes, 388. Ransoms himself, 397. 

, Lewis duke of, disputes the Rdiiiiiiistrntioii 

of France, during the iiiiiiority of Charles VI IL 
with the princess Anne of Beaiijcii, i. 457. Ob- 
liged to ny to the court of Brittany, ift. Copi- 
iiiaiids the duke of Britlanv’s lorces ngniiist 
•fhe idvasioii of France, ift. Taken prisoner by 
the French, 45i). Released, to promote the 
king of France’s suit to the dutchess of Biit- 
(iiiiy, 461. Succeeds to the crown of France, 
473 . — See J^wis XII. 

Ormciliy^ left jiisticiaiy of Scotland on the {cnirii 
of car! Warrcmie *to Englttnd, i. 267. *The 
Scots irritated at his oppiessions, ift. Flies \v 
England, on the appearance of William Wal- 
lace, 268. * 

•Ontiondt earl of, reduces the Spanish general S.in 
Juse|>ho in Kerry, ii. 30. 

, earl of, liis successes against the Irish 

rebels, ii. 306. Engages l In- jushfes and cimiiiciI 
to adhere to the king against tiic piirliaiiienl, ih. 
Conciiidos a cess.imm with the rebels' by the 
king’s order, 3f)7. Sends over troops to assist 
the king, ift. Glamorgan treats witli the Irish 
rebels without Ins kiiow ledge, .3.31. Rt^sigiis 
Dtihliu, and all other places, by the kiiig’.s 
order, to the parliamentary forces, .3.S5. Con- 
cludes u peace with the council ot Kilkenny, 
and engages il to as.sist the king, ’^5. Narrowly 
escapes from a SMiiivpiracy foniicd against hiiii, 
ift. Retires to Fiance, tft. Returns, ift. Re- 
duces the parliamentary gairisoiis, 3ik\ Be- 
sieges Diihlin, .3<;7. Is defeated by »»llv 
from the city, ift. Again lea\ es the island, .368. 
Comes to Lngland to conceit a cuiispiracy 
against lly* protector, 405. Is forct-d to flv, tb. 
Is made steward of the household, and created 
a duke, 4.**.>. Is made lord heulenaiil of lie- 
liuuhwiiere he siip|)resscs an intended insur- 
rection, 464. Reiiioiist rales against the English ’ 
act prohibiting the iiiqaMtatimi ot Irish cattle, 
ift. Is seized by BIwjU, but rescued, 472. Is 
again sent lord rieiiteuaiii of Ireland, 545. His 
administration vindicated, by his son Ossorv, 
against lord Shaftesbury, ift. Is recalled bi' 
king Janies, 576. 

Osric, king of De'iri, and Eonfrid, king of Ber- 
nicia, apostatize to paganism, and both pendi 
in battle, i. 15. ^ 

Ostendf short account of the siege of, by the 
Spaniards, ii. 102, note 100. ‘f - , 

Ossorif, lord, sou of the duke of Ormond, lift bohl 
siMtccIi 'to the duke of Blickingham, ii. *472. 
Comiiiaiids in the fleet under prince Rupert, 
4a5. Justifies his father’s adiuiiiistnition ui 
Ireland against lord Shaftesbury, 545 Dies, ib. 
Oswald, king of Northumberland, recovers the 
dismembered parts of bis kingdom, and re.sh'rcs 
the Cliristiaii rcligon, i. 1.5. Gives the Britons 
a filial defeat, ib. Slain by Rcnda, king ot 
Mercia, ift. Hi.story of his successors, ift. 
Ottcrfturnc, battle of, I. .347. ' 

Otway, the poet, his unhappy fate, ii. 6^. 
Ortrfnirif, sir Thomas, as.sistt young Carre, nif 
king’s favourite, with good advice, ii. 142. B*** 
imprudence in the affair of lady Essex, !«• 
Is committed to the Tower, by the deceitmi 
contrivance of Rochester, ift. Is jK)i.s«>ned, hv 
order of Somerset and his lady, 144. 

Outlaws, whether eligible to parlrameiit, n. 12* 
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(Jjford Vniversity, by whom first founded, i. 32. 
The parliuineiit, afterward called the mad parlia- 
iiient, assembles there, 228. The provisions of, 
enacted, ib, (Sec Ba^wu.) Lectures on civil 
law, wi»eu first read there, 444. When first^ 
erected into a bishopric, /)58. The parliament 
rcMuuved thitlicr by Charles I. on account of 
the plut:;iie at London, ii. 191. This parliament 
dissolved on the plague appearing there, 131. 
Negotiations there lor a peace between the 
i^ing and parliament, 295. The king endea- 
vours to form a parliam* t tliere, in opposition 
to that at Loudon, 309 t » 

(hjord, earl ofi invites Henry VII. to an enter- 
tainment, i. 478. Fined by the king ior his 
retainers, afi. 


Pack, ^alderman, makes a motion in parliament 
for giviitg Cromwel the title of king, ii. 402. 

serretarv, remonstrates to lord Seymour 
on the impropriety of caballing against liisj 
brother, the protector, i. 605. Iimirms the pro- 
^ lector t)f his practices, and advises him to return . 
* Iroiii Scotland, to ^uard against them, ik. Ad- J 
heres to Somerset in his distress, 614. Advises* 
Mary to the Spanish alliance, 630. 

Palatinate of the Rhine. Frederic, 

Pidettine, state of, at the arrival of the crusaders, 
ilichard I. of England, and Philip of France, 
t. 170. 

Palmer, Mrs. — See Cleveland, 

, sir 'riiumas, is employed by Northiimbef*- 

Jund us a spy upon Somerset, i. 618. Ilis ac- 
cusation against Somerset, ib^ Is apprehended 
for joining the party of the lady June Gray, 
626. Is executed, ib, 

VmidoW, legate fiom pope Tnnocent HI. to Philip), 
ill h» expedition against king John of England, 
his private nistriictiuiis, i. 189. Proposes an 
interview with John, ib. Procures his subniis- 
siAi to the pope, ih. Receives th^ resignation 
of Jiis kinguum, and homage from him, t6. £x- 
comniuiiicate'4 the earl ot Albemarle aiid^his 
adherents, 218. 

Papacy, the scat of, how fixed in Italy, i. 357.* 
Papal' authority, tlic popular sentiments of, in the 
reign of Eitward ill. i. 335. Renounced by 
Henry VIU. 535.- .Sec Reformation. 

Par, Catharine, married to llciny VlII. 7.579. 

X Is made regent during Henry's absence hi 
^ France, .581. Her narrow escape from impeach- 
incut for heresy, 585. Her punlent evasion of 
this danger, 506. Marries loid Seymour, soon 
after Henry's death, 6t)5. Dies in child-bed. ib, 
Paris, massacre of tiie Hiigonots in that city, on 
theidteof St.’Bartholomew, ii. 19. — See France. 
Parker, archbishop,, his cliaracter, ii. 39. 

■ , bishop of Oxford, is vhileiilly’apiwintcd 

president ot Magdaieii-liuil, by .lames II. ii. MU. 

• Parliament, Englisli, a view of, in its feudal form, 
i. 204, Ry what titles the clergy obtained 
seals ill, tb. Tlie importance of the barons in, 
ib. The comnions not originally a part of, 20.5. 
Composed wholly of military tenets, ib. When 
usiuilly as.Henibled, 206. That suminoned at 
Oxford ill the minority of Henry 111. grants, 
in Ills name, a renewal and confirmation of the 
great charter, 218. Refuses supplies to Henry 
222, 224. The spirited remonstrances of, ti 
the king, on his demand of a supply, 226 
. Grants a supply on a solemn coniiriiuttion o. 
the great charter, ib. Assembles, dressed in 
urmour, 228. Thai termed the mad one, meet, 
at Oxford, ib. A supreme council of twenty 


four chosen by, to regulate the goveniiiient, ib. 
The first eilorts toward sending representatives 
of counties to, ib. Regular sessionsof, appointed 
by the Touneil of barons, ib. A comniittee ap- 
poinlcd by the council of tweniy-four, of equal 
authority with, to act in the inlcrvais of the 
sessions," 229. One called by Henry, which au- 
thorizes him to resume the govcriurieni, in eoa 
sequence* of the pope's absolution, 232. ()ne suii) 
inoned by Leicester after the battle of Lewes 
which appoints aacuiincil ot nine to udiiiinisto 
government, 2.^15. Again suminoned by Leicester 
and the house of commons regularly loriiied, 236* 
Approves of the oidiiiatices of the relbriiiiiig 
barons, after the civil wars were ended, 241. 
Other Iaw'.s enacted in the reign of Henry 111. 
tib. The first .summoned by Edward I. reforms 
the administration of justice, 247. The barons 
prohibited coming to, i^ccpt .summoned* by 
writ, 258. Gitjiinls supplies to Edward for a 
Freiich^ar, 263. A summary view of the sup. 
plies granted to Edward 1. 275. Procures the 
governiiieisl to be vested in a council of tHwIve, 
280 • P(*^ses a senten^ of forfeiture and per- 
petual exile against iWc Ikspcnsi rs, 1^. De. 
poses Edward tl. 288. A council of regency 
ilfiriiied by, to act, during the ininority of 
ward III. 294. Rulifiw, Mortinier’;! treaty willi ^ 
•Hoberl Riiyre, 295. Condemns Mortimervio 
death, 2^H>. Assists the king hwhis endeavours 
to re.store Ed wifi d liiiliol in Scotland, and its 
advice to him, 29^ Grants supplies to assist 
the pretensious of Edward to the <vown of 
France, 302. Is suiiimoiied by prince Ettward 
during his lather's abscucc in Flanders, but no 
supplies obtained, 303. Remarks on the present 
power of, 304. Its conditional grants to the. 
King, ib. Resolutions of, on his aMiiined title 
as King of Fn^^ic^ ibf Fiames an act for redress 
of grievanccj^ before the making the re^piired 
grants, 307. Is prevailed on to repeal this act 
308. Advises the king to break tliw truce with 
Philip, and makes grants ^or the renewal o 
the war, 311. The consideration it arrived to, 
in the reign of Edward III. 333. IlsTrequent 
endeavours to abolish purveyittice in tlii 
reign, 334. Attempts iir vaiy to reduce tkie 
puce of labour, *336. Settlement of gfiverniiieiit 
(j^tabli-^lied bv> during the minority oi mtrh. It. 
iW9. Is dissolved, and the increase of its autho- 
rity sliowii, 340. Imposes a poll tax, and the 
alarming consequences ol it, ih. Its peremptory 
deputation to the king, ;343. Its undue compact 
with the duke of (iloiieester and his party, 345 
Proceedings against the niitiisfry, ib. The ir« 
regularity of their conduct, ib. Iniluenqe of the* 
king over, and tlR;ir eomjdiance w'itii his iiiea- 
.suies, 348. Adjourned to Shrewsbury, 349 
Grants Richard the diitit's on wool and leather 
Hfe, with other subsidies, ib. Belore their 
dissolution vest the parliamentary aiilhoriiy 
in a comniittee of twelve lords and six com- 
iiioiiers, ib. Heads of the accusation pre- 
sented to, against king Richard, 3.52. Deposes 
him, 353. Act against hereby, 356. Reneaied 
ib. The repeal suppressed by the influence o. 
the clergy, ih. Confusions in, at the accession 
of Henry IV. 360. Opposes his attempt te. 
exclude females from the successUm^id. Ad- 
vises the ki^ to seize the temporfflfres ot iho 
church, ib. I&iiews the same advice to Hen. V 
371. Grants to Henry after the buttle of Az i 
cotir, 375, 378. Causes which contribiitecl to 
increase its influence in govemnieiir, 3^. Aj>- 
poiiits a new arrangement of administration 
uuring the minority of Henry VI. ib lieiuscs 
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supplies to llie (Itike of BciUoid. regent of 
France, 31):^. (.)iu* called at St. Ftimund's 

]iur^y, 39H. Makos llie duke of Y ork ( >rolector 
durnig pleasure, 108. UeMitues all tlie grant<« 
to the crown since the time of Hourly V. ‘ 109 . 
That of Co\ entry, remarks on, 413. 'Fhe title 
of Kdward TV. lecognised h^’, 416. Attainders 
re\cr.sed, ih. Act of lorfeiture and ^attainder 
passed against Hemy VI. and his cpieen, and 
their jiarty?, 417. Suniinoncd, at the restoration 
of Henry Vf. 41 ^ 4 . New s'^steni of attainders 
and reversals, ih. Summoned by Kdward on his 
restoration, 4!s?7. Their grants to the king 
toward a French war, ih. llelleclioiis on the 
iiiconsistencv of their procet'dmgs, 4'i(). One 
summoned ny Iliehard 111 . recognises his au- 
thority, creates liis son prince of Wales, anfi 
niukes grant.s, 441. Attainders reveised on the 
cdniing in of Heiiry<^V 11. 449. Expedient for 
qualifying the kiiigVs prior attiiiider, Kn- 
tail orthe crown, how managec^ ib. (irants u 
Simply fortheassistanceoftheduke oi Hrittany, 
460. 0 ranliti* 4 upplics to the king fdr ay'vijr with 
Franctvdtsk I’asses ay^iw to indennfffy all who 
act under the authotity of the kmgfor the lime 
being, 467. Grants Ile.iiry another subsidy , 4^'9. 

^ Its obsequiousness to his oppressive measures 
4i75. Choojjies Dudley, Mie minister of bis exhq;- 
fious, speaker, ib. Slar-cliauibor uutbority con- 
tinued by, 4!Ai. The kiiig’siisuit for luiiider 
limited within a year and a day, ih. liene/il ol 
clergy abridged,’ d». Slulit'.es against letainei.s, 
and. ioTotliei .salutary pui poses, ‘178. laiw per- 
luitting llie entailinenls ol estates to be broke, 
479. Review of othoi laws jiassed by ileii. VII. 
ih. The first of llewry V'lll. attaints Kinpson 
and Dudley, the ministers of the cxloriiuns ot 
Henry yi I*. 48.3. Hedre^l'ses sonic itbuscs in the 
late feign, ih. note 8. Granil,sup|>lies for a 
war\vilh France, 48.5. Iiiipos(‘s a pioportional 
poll-tax, 487, Grants of, to Henry, by^ the 111 - 
iliicnce of cardiiiu) Wol.sey, and of sir Thoina.s 
More, .511. ras-^es an act against levying an- 
nates, ixSl. Continues to abridge the papal 
anihurity, the regulation of monasterie.s, and 
election ol hi.shops, i».3.5. The succession of the 
^rown riigiilatefl, ih. Declares the king siiiireme 
lic!id*;.‘f the ehureh, .5.36. Atlaiiiti^sir Tlioiiias 
More, and l>i.shop Fisiicr, ih. Unites Knghfiid 
and Wales, ih. }\isses an act of attainder 
against tlic aecompliees of thv Ilohf Maid of 
hentt 543. 'riie lesser nioiiustcries suiJprcssed 
l>y» .547. Farther progress made in the union 
between England and Wales, th, Thejgross 
flatlcrv of the sjicakcr of the commons to the 
king, .5.51. Reason assigiiqd for annulling the 
king’s marriage with Anne iJoleyn, .5.5^. 3'he 
princesses Mary and Elizabetii illegiliniated, 
xind the succession settled on the king’s issue by 
Jane Seymour, ib. AH authority of the bishbp 
of Rome renounced, ih. Passes the bill of six 
iirlielcs, for abolishing diversity of opinions in 
leligion, .563. FInacts that royal pioclamations 
shall have the force of laws, ih. Yet passes a 
statute declaring that the king’s proclaniutioiis 
shall not infridge klic laws or customs of the 
realm, .564. Confirms the surrender of the mo- 
na.sterics, ib. Dissolves the order of St. John 
of JerusiilRa , or k nights of M alia, .567. G rants, 
with reluctance, supplies to Henry, ib. ln.staiice 
of its servile compfiaiiee with Henry’s caprices, 
668, Condemns Dr. Barnes for bere.sy, 669. 
Attaints queen Catharine Howard and* her as- 
sociates, .57 1. Passes an act to secure the virtue 
of Henry’s future wives, 57S. Ireland erecb*d 
into a kingdom by« 7^4, note (r). Ratifies the 


future derisions of the commissioners appointed 
hy the king to e.slahlish a leligioii, ih Prohibits 
the reading of the Bible to the. lower cIhhscs oI 
the people, 573. Grants supplies for a French 
war, .578. Enacts that otfcucts iigain.st tlic 
king’s proclamations shall be judged hy a coun- 
cil of ninci ih. Enforces obedience to the 
Kmdithn of ’a Christian Man, published hy 
licnrv Vlli. ih. Re.stores lht‘ princesses Mai v 
niid Eli/uheth to their right of snecession, ,586. 
The style of the. king’s regal title seltled, 1(1 
The king’.s debts coiiti acted by a general loan 
*remilfed, ib. Another oalii of the king’s sio 
premaey imposed, ih. The law of the six arli- 
cles miiigaled, ih. Grants another subsidy, 
58:1. Bestows on the, king ail the uiuversiiy 
and hospital revenues, ://. 'I’lie ahjeet llallei \ 
heslowet! on the king, ih. Henry’s sjietivli hi, 
on iirorognmg it, ih. Attainder of the diike*ir 
Norloik, .587. A recapitulation of the slatnli'^ 
passed by Henry VIII. .589. Remarks on tin 
staliile granting liim the duties ol tonnagd and 
poundage, .590. One sniiimoned by the duk»‘ 
of Somerset, protector, l*he w iioiesume 

laws passed this session, ih. Lord Seymoiii 
attainted, (>07. Celibaey recomnierided to tla 
cleigVf but llieir marriage permitted, ih. J)e 
privos llie protectoi ol all bis oftices, ami fine- 
him, 614 . P.isses a seveic act against rioters 

ih. Intciest for money deelaied illegal, 6l't 
3'ho new liturgy authoriml, ih. Ails passed 
against treason’, and making piovision for tin 
poor, ib. 'I'hc i,atin mass eelebraled in, .it tin 
aeeession of queen Mary, 'I’he spm'ie.s ol 
treason limited, ifi. llie queen’s legitimaev 
established, ih. m/\II Edwaid’s statutes ol re 
ligion repealed, ih. 3'he duke of iViorlolk’* 
attainder reveised, ih. Is dissolved for oppos 
ing the Spanish alliance, (k'K). A iargi; snii 
sent o\er hy the emiicror Charles V. to bn In 
llie new one, 6.33. Gardiner’s .speech at tin 
opening ok‘. ib. 'J'he canlion of, with respeet n 
the pretensions ot Philip, (WL Is di.ssolveo, ih 
A new one summoned, which reverses tbt- at 
lainderof cardinal I*ole, (slfi. Implores foigive 
ness of the pope for their defection liom tin 
cl’iiirch of Rome, ih. It.s caution to prevent tin 
resumjition of church hinds, ih. Revives tin 
sanguiimrv Inws against heretics, 6.3.5. 'reiitle 
and. fust 'fruits re.stored to the eliiirch, 6-13 
Siihsidie.s granted hy a new one, (>.50. All .sali'> 
or grants of crown-Iiinds by the queen for si-vt i 
years to come, confirmed, ib. Law for regn 
latiiig the militia, 652. The first law for repan 
of the highways by a general parish duly, ih 
The joy discovereil at llie accession of qneei 
Elizabeth, 6.54. A new one called, by^whon 
the title of the queen is recognised, 6.5(5. ‘'Flu 
newly-erected monasterie.s suppres.sed, ih. Al 
statutes of Edward VI. concerning religion 
restored, 6.57. The nomination of bishop' 
given to tlie crown, ih. The mass aholisheil 
and liturgy restored, ih. The queen’s roya 
power over all her dominions strongly asserted 
and the assertion of the papal authority sub 
jecled to tbS penalties ol lren.son, 680. Law 
agaiiisl prophesying and witchcraft, iff. 'Sup 
plies granted to the queen, ih. Elizabeth’ 
speech at the di.s.soliitioii of, 689. A new om 
summoned, after an interval of five years 

ii. 8. Is pruliihitedy by the queen’s order, froii 
iiieddiing with any matters of state, 9. Re 
flections on her haughty treatment of, and he 
declared notions of the prowr objects of it 
attention, 11. Laws passed tiiis session of, 12 
A spirited sjieecii of Rcler Wentworllt, a com 
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numcT, in favour of liberty of speech in, §(j. 
Pelitioiis the (pieen for rluireli reforiiiiitioii, in- 
stead of proceeding on the bill introduced for 
that purpose, 27. Supplies giaiited bVf to the 
oueen, SI. Laws fl^uinsl popery, i/i. Confirms 
till! assoeiation for me protection of the ipieen, 
3b. Appoints u regency, in case of her \ loleiil 
death, tb. A severe law again.st Jesuits and 
popish priests, ih, Klizabcili's speecli on the 
application made by the. commons for farther 
•rehgitnis reformat ion, 4i). Ratifies the seiitiMicc 
against Mary queen of Scots, and petiUoiis for 
lier exccutiini, Ai. Grants supplie.s*to tlie 
queen, on the defeat of the Spanish armada, 
Gii. Passes a severe law against recusants, 7(>. 
Vote.s supplies, ih. 'J’he queen’s speech to, ih. 
Its legislative power checked by Klizahetli, 108. 

jiiiinieal statutes passed hy,‘ IW. One suin- 
nioiied h\ J.uiiesl. 124. Appoints comniissioa- 
ers«t»t the king’s desiie, to treat of an union 
between the two kiiigdoiiis, 127. Becomes 
jeiHous ol llie regal prerogative in ecclesiastical 
affairs, 1S7. J^uckingham lays before it an in-* 
.sincere account of the treaty for the Spanish 
• inntcli, whicii the kiiigiand prince vouch, 168. 
The king’s speeth relative to a war with Spain,! 
ib. An act against nioiiopidies, 160. One 
summoned by Charles 1. on his accession, 189. 
Jls ill humour owing to disgust against Jtuck- 
ingliam, ih. Is ud|ourned to Oxford on account 
of the plague, 191. The king la>s his nece.ssi- 
lies hclore it, d>. Refuses supplies, 192. Dis- 
solved, on llie plagne aiqieaving at Oxford, 193. 
A second calleil hy Chaile.s, tb. A third siini- 
inoned, 202. 'I’lie king’s threatening address 
to it, ib. riie. petition ef fight passed, 207; 
which IS followed hy a grant ot supplie.s, 208. 
Ts dis.soKed, 214. Is summoned alter eleven 
3"eaiV interval, 238. The king’s pleas to pro- 
cure sup{>lies, 239. Is abruptly dissolved, 211. 
Meeting of the long, 24<k An art for triennial 

d ianients passeil, 233. Attaiiickir of Straf- 
, 2(>0. Act against adjourning and pro- 
rof^uiiig the pa.*h.iment without its own consent, 
262. i’lie star-cliaiiiher, and high comniisiiion 
court, abolished, 263. Other arbitrary courts 
siippn‘.ssetl, 204. Adjourns, and appoints a*coiii- 
iiiittec of both houses to sit during the recess, 
ih. Ap|>.Mnt.s aconiniiltee to attend the king to 
Scotland, ib. Makes a jiresent, with ackiiow- 
t ledgment.s, to the ScoUi.sh army, which are uow 
9 disbanded, 266. A day of tlianksgiving ap- 
pointed lor the national pacification, ih. Ap- 
plies to the earl of Ks.scx for a guard, 267, 
Votes the king’s interfering in a biirdepending 
in, to he a hfeacli of privilege, 277. Reflec- 
tioiis^rii the npcertaiiily of parliamentary privi- 
Jej»es, ih. IVtitions or adilresses received from 
divers bodies of thq common people, •promising 
to protect its privilege.s, 282. Is petitioned by 
a body of women, ib. The bishops' votes taken 
away, 283. Threatens the queen with an ini- 
pfaehment, ih. Basses the militia bfll, ih. 
Raises an army, and appoints the earl of Kssex 
eneral, 287. Obtains loans of ihp people, 287. 
ends conditions of agrcemojit to the king, 288. 
Stops all remittances of revenue to the king, 
290. Their fleet intercepts supplies from the 
queen to the king, 291. It.s haughty reception 
of the king's overtures, 292. Votes an address 
for a treaty after the battle of Edge-bill, 294, 
Its dcniaiids in the negotiation at Oxford, 295. 
For the operations of its forces against the king, 
Bct Essex, Waller, Fairfax, Crmnwel, fitc." Tlie 
imlitai^ operations conducted by a committee 
of both houses, 300. The secret measures and 


despotic Hiithority of this committee, ib. Ap- 
plies to .ScoIIhik) for assistance, 303. Sends 
coinmil.sioncrs to engage the Scots to con- 
federate with them, 30j. Receives and en- 
forces subscription to the solemn league and 
covenant, ib. Remits money to Scotland, to 
raise an army, ih. Measures taken to suppress 
the ]ris|i rebellion, 306. A coniiiiittec ot, sent 
to Ireiaiid, is excluded the council by the in- 
ti uenee of Oriit^md, ih. Lays an excise on 
beer, wine, und other eoinniocfities, 309. Puh- 
Jislie.s an urdinunce for retrenching a meal a 
week, toward the public service, 310.^ Is wrote 
to by the king, but rejects his otfers of treaty 
ih. The inriepeiideiit's form a party in, 314. 
j I )itrereiices between M:ineliest€*r and Cromwel, 
315. Passes the .selt-dciiying urdiuaiice, 317, 
Receives proposids fioniilie ivinff for a trqjity, 
318. Sends (^iiimi.ssioiiAs to I'xhridge, 3l’9. 
Stimnioiis an asHeinbly >f divines at VVcstiniii- 
ster, for regulating ^joii, ib. Demands of 
ihe comnij^sioners at Pxhridge, as to reh^^ioii, 
ih. •Di^uands as to t||e militia, %. Deiiiaiuls 
w'ith regard to irelag^ 320. Other fleiuuiids 
made to the king, ib. *Rcturii of the eoin- 
iBissioners, ib. Execution ot Laud, ih. Ihih- 
lishes the king’s Icitej^ taken at Naseby, 32(r 1 
•Retttses a treaty with the king, Lss«'s 

orders for securing him, if he ^me to London, 
ih. ReproachAi the king witii (Bamorgan's 
tran«iactiuiis in Ireland, 3.32. Establishes the 
presbNterMn discijllme, ih. ; but refusiyf to ad- 
mit the divine right of it, ib. Restrains the 
w>wer of excuiiiniunica*tion, ib. ^ Is informed 
ly the Scots of the king’s arrival in their army, 
A'H. Sends fre.sh proposals to tlie king, iV>., 
Treats witj^i the Scots for delivering up the 
king, 33.5. He is delivered to the conimi.s.siun- 
ers sent for k'im,*.‘kS6\ I’lie aimy hegms to 
iniiliiiy against its authority, 339. ‘ Sends pro- 
posals tor their going to Ireland, $b. Votes 
to diibaiid all who refuse *that service, 3‘10. 
Jiiscovers Oontwel’s schemes, and prepares 
an accusation against him, ib. Its c^iressive 
acts render il odious to the pe(i|>le, 341. A 
review of its civil administration, ib. Qrdqf.s 
out the Loudon militia to defehd it af;ainst the 
Uii^iny, .'342.* Enters into a negotiation vmh the 
army, ib. Appoints Fairfax general in chief 
of aff the forces, 343. Is forced hy the popu- 
lace to reverse a vote for the change of the 
Iionduu militia, 344. Their speakers apply to 
the army for protection, ib. New speakers 
chosen, and defence prepared for, ib. I’he 
old speakers reinstated hy the army, ib, N"e-« 
gotiates again withatlic king, 347. V otes again-st 
any farther negotiation with the king, 3'18. 
Declares tlie Scots eiieniies, 3.50. Endeayour.s 
to regain its liberty during the absence of the 
ilVniy, and sends to treat witli the king, 

The points debated belwen them, 351. Disa- 
vows any concurrence in the seijjure of the 
king by the army, 35.3. Is surrounded by the 
army, ih. Proceeds to a conclusion of the 
treaty with llie king, 334. IJie presby^eriaii 
members excluded, and tontined by colonel 
Pride, ib. The remaining iiiembcrs reverse the , 
former proceedings, ih, (See Conm^s.) Its 
proceedings after the battle of WlKWBter, 378. 
Erects a high court of iustice to try ofreucc.s 
against the commonwealth, ib. (See Connum*- 
wealth.) Frames the navigation act, ^1. 
Grants letters of reprisal against the United 
Provinces, ib. Refuses to admit the apology 
of the Dutch for Tromp’s conduct, and com- 
mences war with the States, 382. (See liUtke, 
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Ayscuc, &c.) The arni;y rcmoiistrato fbr a new 
one, 3&S. is violently dissolved by Cromwel, 
3H4. a new one summoned by Croiii(Fel» 388. 
Character of It, ih. Regulations in governnient 
and religion |fro|>osed by, ib. Orders marriage 
to be solemnized by the civil magistrate, th. 
Resigns its authority to Cromwel, 389. One 
suniinoned by the protector, 391. Tlje equita- 
ble plan of election, tft. Is reproved by the 
protector for disputing his authority, 393?. Is 
forced to recognise his authority, and is then 
dissolved, ib. A new one chosen by the pro- 
tertog 401. Votes a renunciation ol the royal 
family, 'ib. A motion made by Jephson for 
lM*stowiiig the crown on Cromwel. ih. The 
same motion made in form by alderman Pack, 
40!^. This motion agreed to, and a committed 
appointed to persuade thc^ protector’s accept- 
Biice, ib. Confirnt^Miis protcctoral authority, 
on his refusal of the title oi* king, ^403. Is 
again assembled in two houses, s%s Ibrmerly, 404. 
Is dissolved, ih. One called by Richard Crum- 
wei, 411. Votes agaii^t the cuuinhl c^^'.oflicers, 
413?. 5s dissolved by vieir influenefj i/>. The 
long one restored by the council of otlicers, 413. 
Discovers a dcvsigii formed for restoring |lie 
'king, wiiicl' is suppressed, 414. Cashiers Lam- 
^eri, and Vests the #:)iiiiiiand of the army iii 
com mission, ih. Is expelled by Lambert, 415. 
Is again restored, 418. Resluces the army to 
oheilience, ih. Is desired by Monk to send 
the rt^iinenls out of LiAidon, 419. Monk 
arrives, and is thanked, ib. IIis reply, ih. 
Its aiitliority disputed by the people, parlicii- 
Jarly by London, 4310. Orders Monk to march 
inttr the city to seize the refractory citizens, ib. 
Is ordered by Monk to fix a time fur dissolu- 
tion, and for calling actiew one, %. The se- 
cluded members take thetr 1^’at.s, and, after 
some necessary voles, issue writs for a new 
one, 43?l.c The new one meets, and sir Hur- 
boltle Grimstonq. cbosen speaker, 4313. (See 
Commons.) The bouse of lords reassemble, 
ib. Lords.) Charles II. proclaimed, ih. 
A conimitta'! appointed to invite the king over, 
fh. ,Art of indciiiiiiiy passed, 43:2. Settlciiicnt 
of the rl'venuc^ 433. Its caution in disbanding 
the av'-iiy, ib. Is dissolved, 434. 'STIie nfw one 
passes an act fur the scenrity of the kiilg’s 
person and government, 438. Resifirns all 
military au.oorily to I lie king, 439. Corpora- 
lion act passed, ih. Act of unitbriiiity passed, 
444). Grant.s (he king four subsidies, being the 
last grant of that nature, 445. Militia Regu- 
lated, ib. Repeals the triennial act, W. 
Grunls supplies for the Dufeh war, 449. Five- 
mile act, 4.51. Regulates the building of T..on- 
<lon, 4.54. Votes a supply to the king, ih. Air 
act of iiicaparity and baniMliment passed against 
Clarendon, 457. Pr(>bibit.s the i in jiortatiorf of 
Irish cattle, 4<)4. Supplies granted, 467. Aet 
against conventicles passed, ib. Coventry act, 
472. M<‘ets, after two years’ prorogation, 483. 
Speeches of the king and the chancelior Shaftes- 
Imry to, ib. ^Test act passed. 484. Is pro- 
rogued on the discontent of the commons, 487. 
Its legality disputed, after a twelvemunth*s 
recess, 497 . Exhifta the king to guard against 
the grdiW^g power of France, ih. Addressees 
the king to lurm an alliance with the States 
• against France, 499. Is adjourned, ib. Takes 
tfie popish plot into consideration, 515. A new 
test act pa8.^d, 517. Is dissolved, 519. Cha- 
racter ot this long one, th. A new one sum- 
moned, .521. . Habeas corpus act passed, 525. 
Is prorogued, aud aRerwards dissolved, to stop 


proceedings against Daiihy, 526. The king’s 
speech to the new one, 533. I'he persecuting 
statute, 35. Kliz. repealed, and dissenters easeo, 
540. The king evades giving his assent to tliis 
hill, ih. A new one summoned, ib. Meets at 
Oxlbrd, .541. Is suddenly dLssolved, 542. One 
called by Janies 11. 565. His speech to, on 
the settlement of a revenue on him, th. Argu- 
iiieiits urged for and against the grant ot a 
revenue during life, 566. The grunt during 
life voted, .567. An act of attainder passed 
against the duke of Monmouth, 568. The con- 
H'eiiiid.i sumiiioned by the prince of Orange, 
.596. Settles the crown on the prince and ]jriii- 
cess of OiHiige, 600. 

Pariiamenl of .Scotland, recognises the title of (he 
iiiatti of Norwuy to the crown, i. 250. Refcrn 
the pi et elisions* of Haliol and Rnice tp the 
Rwaid of Edward 1. of England, 251. Is s.iVii- 
iiioiied by the queen dowager in an abbev near 
Haddington, and deluniiines to send the young 
queen Mary to France, 604. Sunimunes' by 

• tlic Ct nfrrt^atnm of the Lin'd, in which the 
catholic religion is suppressed, and the presby- 
teriaii discipline eslabiisiied, 666. The queei\, 

« in France refuses to ratify the proceedings of, 
ib. Is .suiimioiied by Mary, to attaiiii tlic 
banished lords, 686. How tins scheme lailed, 
ih. Is summoned by the regent Murray, con- 
deiiiiis Mary to prison for the murder of her 
husband, and raliHes the settlement of the 
crown oil her son James VL 696. Appoints 
coiiiiiiissioners to negotiate a treaty with Eliza- 
beth, ii. 8. Pioliibits the clergy lumi meddling 
with the alFuirs of goveriimeiit, 37. A law 
propo^id to it by James, for the external go- 
vernment of the* chinch to be vested in Iniii 
and (he bishops, 150. The bill tliopped by 
the opposition of the clergy, ib. One held hy 
(yharles I. 223. Its proceedings toward ratify- 
iiig the acts of the assembly, stepped by pfu- 
rogaliun, ^38. Abolishes the lords of ar tides 
266. The creation of peerages limited,' ih. 
Triennial parliaiiieiits established, ih. Itsvon- 
suiit made necessary in the appointiiieiit of 
otlicers of stale, 2^^. Its cool behaviour on 
being iiiformeci by the king ol the Irish massa- 
cre, 272. Semis coiiiiuissiuiiers to treat with 
the English pariianieiit, ib. Oiiposes the de- 
iivc.ring up the king to the English parliament, 
3.'16. One Hiiiiimoncd byChmleslI after thrui 
defeat at Dunbar, 375.' One called on llicli 
restoration, which annuls ail laws pu.ssed since 
the year 16.kS, 436. The covenant annuliecl, 
437. Proceedings of, 461. Act of indemnity, 
462. Act against conventicles, 463. One sum- 
moned l>cforc Lauderdale as commissiuiy‘r, 50.> 
Severe law agtiiiist conventicles, ih. EnSicts * 
coiitrudu'tory test act, .547. ' Its ahje^ct servility 
to Janies 1 1. on liis accession, 571. Rejects the 
kii]g'.s application ior indulgence to catholics 
578. I'lie convention summoned by the prince 
of Orange otiers the crown to him and the 
princess, 5^.17. 

Parma, dutcliess of, is left by Philip II. of Spain 
governess of the Low-countries, li. 15. 

, prince of, succeeds don John of Atistria 

ill the command of the Low-countries, ii.-25., 
Reduces several provinces to obedience to 
Spain, 41. His successes against the earl ot 
lieicester, 44, Prepares to join the armada- in 
the invasion of England, 64. Refuses to join 
the fleet on its ill success, 67. Marches le 
assist the catholic league in France, 73, 

Parry, William, is instigated by the Jesuits to 
take away the life of queen Elizabeth, ii. 40. 
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Itin deliberate prosecution of Ins purpose^ 41. 
Is discovered and executed* i6, 
i*iur.at II. pope of Rome* his disputes with king 
Henry I. about investiturest i. 114. His in- 
solent answers to Henry, ib. His shameful 
breach of treaty with the emperor Henry V. 

1 J5. Threatens Henry with excommunication, 
ib. Cumproniise between, 116. 

Passive obedieiice, tlie antiquity of that doctrine 
, • in Knglund, ii. 6S8, note ss. The principle of, 
endeavoured to be enforced by the house of 
lords, 49^. Arguments urged concer jing, ik, 
Pasturafret laws enacted bv llenry VIII. to re- 
strain the throwing laiias into, i. 591. The 
indiiceinents to this practice, and evils resulting 
from it, 610. 

PaX^ts for monopolies. — See Monopolies. 

battle of,* between the Imperialists and 
Fmiicis I. of France, i. 514. 

Paul 111. pope, hopes at his succession to effect 
8» reconciliation with Henry Vlll. i. .544. Ex- 
coinmunicates Henry, ib. The rage exprcssivl 
against Henry on his suppressing the religious 
houses, r>59. A council suiiniioiied al Mantua, 
the authority of which Henry declares agaiii.^, 
561. Appoints Beaton, priiiiatt of Scotland, a 
cardinal, 576. 

Paid IV. pone, his character, i. 64f>. Is offended 
at Queen Mary's assuming the title of queen of 
Ireland, ib. Insists on tull resfilutiuu of all 
church possessions, ib. His conduct compared 
with that of the emperor Charles V. 645. Cites 
archbishop Craniner to stand trial for heresy at 
Rome, 6ki. His haughty helmviqur on the 
English anibassador’s iiotificatioti of the acces- 
sion of Elizabeili, 6.55. 

Paulinas, archbishoi) of York, converts Edwin 
ktfig of Northumberland to Christianity, i. 15. 
Converts CoiH the Saxon high priest, ib, 

Peada, son of Penda, king of Mercia, receives 
'H^hristianity into his kingaoin, i. \ 6 . 

Pecquifrni, treaty of peace tliere, between Ed* . 
'fraril IV. of England and Lewis XI. of France, 
i. 4^28. 

Peers, when first created by patent, i. 358, A 
great council of. summoned by CliarlesT. at 
York, ii. 243. House of, see Lords. 

Ptmbroht\ carl of, ins ineffectual endeavours to 
save CliatcHii Gaillard from being t^ken by 
Philip of France, i. 183. 

— — — — , earl of, is mareschal of England, at the 
death of king John, i. 21.5. Procures young 
Henry HI. to be crowned at Gloucester, ib. 
Is chosen protector of the kingdom, 216. En- 
deavours to conciliate the affections of the 
i^ins to the young king, ih. Takes the eity 
,of Lincoln from the French, 217. The barons 
conclude a peiiqc with him, t6. His prudent 
care to restore the form of goveriinient, ib. 
Dies, 218. 

, Aymer de Valence carl of, joins in 

the confederacy of Thomiis earl of Lancaster, 
against Piers ua\ aston, i. 2B0. Takes Gavaston 
prisoner in Scarborough castle| 281. 

— , earl of, Is taken prisoner with his whole 

, army at sea, by Henry king of Castile, i. 33L 

• , JasiieV Tudor carl of, defeated by 

.Edward duke of Y'ork al Mortimer's cross, 

. i. 412. 

— : , sir William Herbert, created earl of, 

i. 618. Deserts Nortbiimbarland, and declares 
for queen Mary, 626. Is canfined to his house 
for engaging in the diilte of Norfolk’s designs, 

ii. 5. 

Pcih admiral, commands the protector’s fleet sent 
to the West Indies ii- 39A Make^ an attempt 


on $t. Domingo, 397. Takes Jamaica, and is 
sent to the Tower, ib. 

Penda, aing of Mercia, his character, i. 16. His 
enterprises, ib. Killed, ib, 

Penderell of Boscobel, his noble conduct towards 
Charle.s II. ii. 377. 

Penninf^ton, commander of some ships sent in 
the s^vice of France, refuses to sail against 
IWlieiie, and returns, ii. 192. Is ordered back 
to Dieppe, whore his men desert the service, ib. 
Penruddoc, and other royalists, excite an insur- 
rectiun against Cromwei at Salisbui^, ii. 393. 
Penry, a Browiiist, his cruel prosecutipn' for writ* 
ing against the hierarchy, li. 110. 

Pensylvanid, when settled, ii. 603. 

Perifford, cardinal, endeavours an accommodation 
between prince Edward of England and John 
king of France, flit Poic^rs, i. 322. a 
Perjary, the ft^quency of, itiidcr the Old Anglo- 
f^axoif law, remaiked, and the causes traced# 
i. 76. • 

Perkin Wmhcc . — See Warhec* • w 

Perlfl, l&iaox, the reft^icr, arrives from Geneva# 
and preaches thcre^ 662. Riot oT reformers 
^ there, against the catholic worship, ib. The 
queen regent received there by accommodation 
^ with the Congregation of the Loed, 663. Is 
' sieged att^ taken by the Cmtgregation, ilfb A 
synod of pre^byteriaii minisfters there, routed 
by a mob of women, ii. 640, note (s.) 

Pescara, marquis ^if, the Imperial general, in- 
vades Provence, and besieges Marse#les, i. 51.3. 
Peter the Hermit, undertakes to rescue the lioly 
land from the Turks, and applies to jpope^ 
Martin II. i. 102. Leads a vast multitudfe on 
this enterprise, 103. 

of Foinfict, a Jicrmit, his cruel treatment 

by king Job \, tbr a prophecy concerning him, 
i. 190. p 

of Savoy, uncle to queen Eleanor, invested 

with the honour of Hiclnnoiid, lAid the ward- 
ship of earl Warrenne, i.fl22J, 

, king of Castile. — See Castile. % 

des Roches.— See irinclie.jler. 

Peter's pence, occasion of^imposing that tax, i. 16. 

The payment of suspended# by Hgnry»ll.*142. 
Peters, Ikigh, chaplain to Oliver Cjgoinwel, a 

♦ frcf|uent text of his, ii. 347, note 54; Is tried 

and executed, 434. * 

, father, a Jesuit and confessor to king 

James II. is made a privy counsellor, ii. 576. 
Peterbonm^, when first erected into a bishopric# 
i^ 558. Dean of, his behaviour to Mary queen 
of Scots at her execution, ii. 57. 

Petition of right^tliis famous bill taken tnidbr 
consideration by the house of commons, ii. 204. 
Is passed by the commons, 207. Passed by 
tlie lords, ih, Tiic king’s evasive manner of 

* passing it, ib. Receives the king’s full assent, 
207. The petition at large, 629, note xx. 

Petitioners and Abliorrers, an account of the 
origin of those party distinctions*, ii. 5.32. 

Peyto, a fryar, insolently reproaches Henry VIII. 
from his pulpit, i. .542. lx in turn akused by 
Dr. Corren, ih. Is repmvell by the coniicii, ib. 
Philip, king of France, assiinie.s the government 
on nis father Lewis Vlllh’s illness, 159. Hen. II- 
of England mediates a peace him and 

his faiinly, ih. Engages sn a crusade, 160, Sti- 
mulates young Richard to revolt against hia 
father, ih. His aimy with that of Richard 1. in- 
tended for the crusade, rciidoe.voiis at V^exelay 
168. Reiterates his promises of friendship with 

• Richard, ib. Takes tlic road to Genoa, and 
embarks his army, ib. Is obliged to winter al 
Messina, ih. Ilis character and that of Ricflard 

3.A • 
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Coiniiurcd, tL. Hm disputes wUli Richard 
at Rlcsisna, 169. Their differences uccoiinno- 
dalcd, if). Arrive? in Palestine, and assists at 
the siege of Acre, 170. Kspoiises the preten- 
sions ot Conradc marquis of Montserrat, to the 
kinjydoni of Jerusalem, in opposition to Guy do 
Lusignan, i6. Returns to Europe, ih. Is'pre- 
venteil from invading Normandy, but*scduces 
prince John from his allegiance, 1*71. IMakesthe 
death of Conrade the prcteiicV of his enmity to 
Richard, 172. Ifis hostile measures on hearing 
of llio captivity of Richard, 173. Invades Nor- 
mand\ , 174-. Besieges Roiien, hut is repulsed 
hy the earl of Leicester, ih. His laconic letter 
to prince John, 175. Is routed, and his lecords 
taken by Richard, 176. Conclude.s a truce 
with RicIimkI, ih. Concludes a peace at Loii- 
viir's, which is voon^^roke, <1/. Alakes a truce 
with Richard for five years, ih.t T.dves Arthur 
duke of Brittany under h's proU'clibn, 179. 
Concludes a ikmcV \vilh.lo]iu, tli(f 'J’he Norman 
harifiis appea4.to hi'u against .lohn, jf. Ills dis- 
putesw^h John, 101. ^lanics his d«,Mglift“r to 
Arthur duke of Bnltaif^ ih. llis succes'^es 
against John, ih. Is apjiealed to hy the Bietoys 
, the niiirdei of Arthur hy John*, 18*;^. Smii- 
‘ iiions .Tohti to appear i«^‘io;c him, and, on his 
nfm-.ippcaiance, si'iitences him lo vhe loihutiire* 
of all Ins royalties in Frame, 'Jakes \aiious 
places irom* John, and, hy Ills address, laises 
the siege of Alen^'on, ih. "iJesicges and lakes 
Cimteaff'GaiMard.oiithe front lersot Noi iiiandy , 
18.3. 'faki's Fahuse, and the governor I.<upu‘«nie 
enlists willi him agalii.st John, Ih. Aeijuiies the 
possession of Noimaiidy, 181, with i(ie utlu.i 
•jirovincev, ih. Accepts tiie oiler of the knunlom 
of England made by po]^c liinnceRf III. 189. 
Preiaires an armament to acq.nit^ pos«.es<,ioii of 
it, ihs, His ram.' on the tri aty heinc<*n John 
and Pandolf the pope’s legate, 190. His fleet 
<leslroyefl *t)y the eail of Sahshury, th. Mis 
Tcttcctions oil the difer of the king<loiu of Fhig- 
land byViie barons to his .son Lewis, 197. T)c- 
iiuinds hostages of the haions for their fidelily', 
7h. Sends lorces ovcj, with I.ewi*', ih. His eon- 
dlict Vesiiccliiig Hiiji ciitcrprize ot iiis son, 217. 
l)ies,^qd is succeeded by Ins son lewis, 219. 
hi/ip, King of France, cil’es Eilwaril I. as dull.* 
of Giiieiiuc, before him lo answ'cr for# some 
diderenccs at sea, i. 25.). Gains the piovnice 
of Guiemic, by artifice, fioiii ihc English, 2.)(j. 
Defeats their attempts to recover it, ih. Foiius 
an alliance with .Tulin Buiiol king of Scotiaml, 
ih. Edwaid forms alliances against him, ^62. 
‘His snrecsses in Flandcis, Ijjjlid. Concludes a 
truce with England, and Mihinits his dilfen-nces 
to pope Bonifaf'e, ih. Bestows his sisitM* on 
Edward, and Ins daughter on prince Edwaid, 
267. * 4 

the Fair, of France, his cruel treatmeiit of 

the knights templars, i. 290. 

, de Valois, now he became entitled to the 

crown of France, i. 300. Receives homage for 
GuieiiJie from Edward 111. of England, 301. 
Prepares to’opjfosc Bic hostile pretensions of 
Edward to his crown, 30.3. His fleet destroyed 
•by Edward 304. His reply to Edwaid’H defi- 
ance, d()^||piCoii('lii(ies a truce with Edward, 
by the rueoiation o^Jane countess of HHimiiiit, 
306. Espouses the pretensions ot Charles dc 
Blots lo tlie dulcliy of Briilaiiy, ,'J09. Confines 
the count de .Mounlfort in the tower of the 
Ix)uvre, ib. Concludes a truce with the countess 
and Edward, 310. His surprise and movement 
on Edward’s invasion of JVormaiifly, 312. Jlis 
precipitate behaviour in following* Edward to 


Crecy, 314. Ills memorable defeat there, 51.*). 
The great mimher slain at the battle, ih. Con- 
cludes a truce with Edward, 318. llis deulli 
and cliaiuctcr, 320. 

P/tUip, son of the emperor Charles V. is jiroposcd 
by his father as a husband to Mary nuecii oi 
England, i. 629. Substance of the marriage 
articles, 6.SI. Reflections of the English on 
this match, i/>. Caution and reserves of ilic 
parliament with respect lo his pi (.tensions, 6.33. 
Arrives in England, and is maiiied, CiU-. Uis* 
gLists tie English by his haughtiness and n*- 
scrvc,ih. Is denied the ceremony of coumiition, 
635, His attempts to ai tjiine popuhnitv, ih. 
llis motive*? for protecting llie hniy Elizabeth, 
.5.%. His nitifice to chid** ilic charge of pro- 
nioLing the cruellies exercised against^ the 
FiUgiish relormers 641. Leaws Faiglaud, iiad 
retiies to landers, 643. llis father mak,**s u 
foiimil lesignatioii (d‘ all his heieditary dumi- 
nioii*? to him, (JH. IJiigiatefiilly neglects p'ly- 
iHig his father’s pension. (i4;) Endeavours to 
eiigag(' England in his ipiarrel wiih France, 
O'kJ, Comes ovi'r to England to picss the (piecii 
^ on that measure, lH7. Raises an army under 
Plii!ih(‘rl duke of Savoy, ih. Hattie of .Saiiit 
Quintin, ih. 'i'akis liie town, 618. Joins the 
army under the duke ol' Savoy, hut deehiies 
engaging (iiii.se, 6.)1. Enicjs into negotiations 
for peace, ih. Death of queen Mary. ib. Re- 
ceives a kind embassy tiom Eliz.d)etl], 6,>4'. 
Makes pioposal of mairiage to lier, ih. Slu? 
lefuses his proposal of adhering to the Spanish 
alii, nil e against Frame, 6.yj. Pe.ice ot Cluitcaii 
(kiinbiesis with I'irance, ih. Exerts his good 
ollices at the court ol Rome lo prevent the 
ex( ommmiicalion of Elizabelli, ih. Ills cha- 
nicter d(*lini*aled, 676. Vows lo spend his life 
in the extirpation ot heresy, ih. Jlis cruel'ptr- 
set'ution ot Omstanline l\»nco, his bnlier’i 
coides^ur, ijf. Issues rigorous orders lor |,lie 

{>rosecution of heretics, ih. Couiiucncement of 
us open enmity to Kli’^aheth, 677. Formsean 
ull^uice with the diikt' ol Ciiiise for llu^ sup- 
piessing of here'’\,678. Concerts a massucie 
of' the French Iliigonols with Calharme de 
Mt'dicis and the caidiuiii of Ltuiaine, 685. 
J.eav»*s the rluUhess of Faniia governe.ss of 
the |.ovv-coiinti ifs, ii. 15. 'J’hc Flemish jno- 
teslai.ts 11‘voll, ih. Delermim's to overthrow 
the Flemish privileges, 1.5. Remonstrates to 
Eliza fieth against her giving counleiiaiiec lo 
the Flemish t'xiles, 22. Revolt ot Holland and 
/eal'diul, 23. The revolted Hollanders assoeiate 
undei tlu* prince ol Orange, ib. Recalls the 
duke of Alva at his own re(|iicst, ih. F.lieahelh 
aims to arcommmodatr luatKMs, 24. SendsMon 
John of ^Austria governor of t-he Low-counirics, 
ih. The iiacilicatioii of (ihent concluded, ib. 
Invades Ireland, ih. Remonstrates agaiiisl 
the depiedaliotis of Drake, :j0. Founds a 
seminury ut Doiiav for the ediiciuion of Eng- 
lish catholics, 31. llis jmvvernnd naval stieiigth, 
43. Projects an invasion of England, 63. Fits 
out the invintihlc armada, 64. His instructions 
to it.s commander the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
66. Ills helmviour on the destruction of the 
armada, (i8. Excites distuibances in Scotland, 
78. Makes peace with France, 83. Dies, 8.5. 
His cimracter, 121. 

HI. of Spain, chaiactcr of him, and hi*? 
minister llie duke of Leiina, ii. 121. Concludes 
a peace with James I. 128. Acknowledges the 
uuleuendency of the Dnitod Provinces, and 
concludes u "iruce with them for twelve years 
135. 
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Philip IV. of ^)ain, the honourable reception lie 
^ave prince Cimries, ii. 166. His conduct on 
iinderstsindinp: Buckingham's sciieiiie to prevent 
llic marriage, 167. 

, arcliduke <d' Austria, and son of Maximi- 
lian, is educated in the Low-couiitries, i. 456. 

friendly interview with Henr^ Vll. at 
Calais, 473. Marries Joan, daughter of Fer- 
dinand king of Arragon, and Isabella queen of 
.Castile, 475. Forced by a storm on the coast 
of Kngland, pays Hcnry'a visit at Windsor, 476. 
Obliged by ifenry to surrender tiiJ earl* of 
Suffolk, whom he had protected, 477. Arrives 
ill Spain, and dies, ib. His son ('hnrlesaflianced 
to the princess Mary, Henry’s daujiliter, ih. 

J*h//ippn, daiiglilerot llie count of iioliaiid and 
.1!^" null, is alhaneed to prince F.dwaid, son of 
'Falwiirtl IE. i. €37. Raises an aims to repre.ss 
llir Scots in Edwanl’.s abseiue, and takes their 
king David prisoner, 316. (iocs loer to Ed- 
v^ird’s canij) at Calais, ib, Inleieedes with 
Edward tor the deputies ol Calais at its .sii#- 
render, 317. 

sir Robert, liis speech in the third par- 
liament ot Cli.irlc's I. ii. i!O.S. ^ 

Vhilliherlt duke ot Savoy, commands the Spanish 
.inii\ against f'lanci-, 1. 617. Hesu-ges St. Quin- 
lin, 'i7>. Defeat*rtlie constable Montmorency, 
and tiikcs him prisoner, ih. IMiilip arrives at 
his camp, but declines any action with the duke 
ol Cl lose, 6.M. 

Phil pot, a relormer, archdeacon ol Winchester, 
insiancc ot ins zeal against Ananism, i. 61<k Is 
liurnl Iiimsell tor lieiesy, ih, 

Piets and Scots harass the Ihitons, i. 4. 

iiernf, .snrnamed Hotspur, taken piisoner by the 
.S((»ts at the battle of Otterburne, i. 317.— See 
J^^rthutnln'ri\7i(l. 

, 'riiomiis, created eml of Worcester, i. .349. 

Rebel', against Eleniy IV. Taken prisoner 
the b.ntle ol Slirewslniry, and 4 *xcr,uted, iki’b 

, ol ib<‘ house of Noitliui.iberland, engages 

^ititb fxiilcsliy III ibo famous gunpowder-plot, 
for blow ill}.,* up king and purliament, li^ 130. 
Hires ii \eult undei liie pariiamentdiousc, and 
conveys lliiity-six bairels of gunpowder iiito it, 
131. Fbes on* the discovery ot llie scliemr, J32. 
Is kill(*d, lb. 

PiVo-nmegc of Grace, an insurrection raiseikagninst 

I llcirry VllE- in the noitb ol England under 
that name, i. .Wl. 

Pilkiiifrtm^ sheiitl <if London, prosecuted by the 
duke of Yoik, for scandalous expressions ii*. 5.’)0. 

Pinkeif, battle cl, between tlie duke of Suiueisel 
and llie eml of Arran, i. (lOl. 

Pisa, ^ council summoneii there, in opposition to 
pf^pe Julius II. which remo\es to Milan, and* 
after to LyoiW, 435. InterdieJed by the 
pope, ih. 

Pistor, Ins speeeli in the hon.se of comiiions, on 
kneeling and making the sign oftlic cross ii. 9. 

Pntif pope, cxcommuincales qneen Klizabetli, 
ii. 8. 

Plague, a great one in the lime of Edward III. 
i. 320. Is hroimht into Englaiiri by tbe earl of 
Warwick from Flavre de C^race, 6*81. One at 
‘London, ii. 121. Anoilier, 101. At Oxford, 19.3. 
On board the fleet, ib. Great one at London, 

Pint, gunpowder, history of, ii. KK). Popisli, a 
history of, 510, (See Oates, Coleman, and Bed- 
Mciil-lub, 532. Hye-housc, .5.5;I. 

Paictiers, liattlo of, between Edward, son of 
Edward HI. and .Tohn king of Friuicc, i. 322. 
is besiegerf by the udiiiira] Ctdigiu, ii. 13. 
is defended by* Uu* young duke of Guise, ih. 


Pole, Arthur, and bis brothers, nepliews of the 
cardiuul, are convicted of a conspiracy againsl 
queen F3izabetli, but itardonrd, i. 674. 

— , Edmund de la. — See Suffolk, 

— , sir Geoffrey de la, enters into f. conspiracy 
witli some English noblemen, and bis brother , 
the cardinal, i. .560. Discovers the conspiracy, 
and i.s*pardoned for it, ib, 

, Michael ilc Ja, chancellor of England, and 

earl ol Suffbikf some anordotes oft i. ,"543. Im- 
peached by the commons, ih. Deprived of his 
ollice, ih. 

— , Reginald dc la, liis descent, i. .559. Is made 
dean of Jsxeler, ib. Declines any concern in lIic 
'divorce of Hciny VIII. from queen Catharine, 
.5.59. Inveighs against the conduct of Henry 
in leligious alterations, ib. Is invited to Eng- 
land by Hcnry,^?;. I'Urcated a cardiinA, and 
sent legate ifc’to Flanders, ib, la suspected of 
aspiriftg to die crown, ib. Enters into a con- 
spiracy with some English noblemen, who are 
discqjeri^d and executed, .56(11 His relations 
prflsct\«tecl by the ftig, 564. llis jiiothcr at- 
tainted by parliiinrtdit, i/i. And executed, .5<)9. 

^Ts iiroposcd as a liusbanrl to ijiieen Mary, 629. 
Wliy It did not take effect, tb. Is invited* to 
^ England in quality d1' legale, Is slopi^d in 
* his jonrnav by the emperor, and whyi^SSO. 
His iittuinder^reverscil, ami ?lis blood restored 
by parliameiil, (>.3.5. Arrives in England, and- 
iiivites the p.irli.|menl to reconcile themselves 
to the see of Ronus ib. Gives the 'parliament 
and kingdom absoliiiion, ih Debates with 
bishop (vauiiner on the expediency of punishing* 
lieictics, 638. Is made archbishop of Canter- 
bury on the burning of (Vainiier, 646. His 
politic bHiaviour, j47. Opposes llie mieen's 
desigfl </f e.lgii^ing tbe knu^dom in rliilip'a 
quarrel witTi France, ih. lbs death f.tid cha- 
racter, 651. 

Poleroiic, in llieFiiast Indies, taken T>y the Dutch 
fiimi the English, is •ign'fd to he restored by 
tn'aly, li. 3tR). 'I'iie Ihiglish agafti expelled, 
45,>. Is resigned to the Dutch^4.'76. 

PoU-ni(mcy, first levied ^y parliament, and tbe 
alarming conscqiienees* ol tt, i. ,‘?41. ‘A ^ro- 
poitionai tax imposcfl by pnrliameyikjo assist 
•Henry Vlff. in his war wiili France, 487, 

7 Vll at, assassinates the duke ofGuise, at the siege 
ol Orleans, i. 6ti0. 

Ponce, Constantine, confessor to the emperor 
(3iarles V. is cruelly treated by Philip of S|.>aiii 
fqr heresy, i. 676. 

Poor, an act passed for raising charitable coiilri- 
biitioiis for thei^ i. 620. The first legal estao- 
lishmenl for the subsistence ol, when made, 
11.115. 

Popular government, the first beginnings oft in 
• England, i. 259. 

Population, observations on the properest mean? 
of promoting, i. 48t). 

Porto llico, an attempt against, by Francis Drake, 
ii. 80. 

Poi'ismontht dutchess oft mistress to kin^Ciiarles 
tbe lid. how introduced to him, ii. 471. 

Portugal, the kingdom oft revolts from the crown 
of Spain, ii. 39.5. I'lie princess Catharine df, 
married to Charles 11. ot Eiiglaa[lri|pl41. 
Post-vnanter, instance ol that otfice at the time of 
queen ICIizabeth, ii. 11.5. 

Poi^t-house, at what sum binned, in the protectoriitf 
of Oliver Cromwel, ii. 427. » 

Post-office is established by parliament, ii. 

Routiry, the established prices oft at the beginning 
of tKe reign of Charle.s I, ii. iSO. 

Poi/nings, sir Edward, sent ^ over to Ireland by 
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Henry Vli. to reduce the nialcuntcnts theret ' 
46B. ^ Passes the ineir.orable statute which 
bears his name* ih. Disappoints Perkin tVarbec 
in his designs upon that kingdom, 469. Made 
coinptroHer by Henry VIII. and ciioseii ot hls 
privy council, 482. 

Prague, battle of, between the duke of Bavaria 
and Frede rick elector palatine, ii. 155.*' 
Preaching, the abuse of, restrained, and twelve 
homilies published to read* to the people, 
i. 597. Farther restrictions of, to prevent the 
people being distracted by opposite doctrines, 
607. • 

Preieaut, a French admiral, kill.s sir Edward 
Howard in an engagement in Conqimt haibutiY, 
i. 489. Invades the coast of Sussex, and loses • 
an eye, ib, 

PrelOits, obnoxious cyies, ho4 treated by the 
court of Rome in the time aC Richard 11. 
i. S57. 

Prerogative, regal, the notions eiitt^rtained of, in 
the fiineof Eizubeth, ii. 101. Enqncry into the 
ancient ^irerogatives of^4ie crown, iftiT' lipo- 
logy for the arbitrary ext, itions of, by Janies I. 
1^7^. The commons manifest an intention of 
timiting it, ib. A review of the various arfi- 
“ cles ot, claimed until the time of Charles I. 

ir^. 

Presbjjtery, is cslaLblished in SccUlaiid by parlia- 
tiieiit, and the catholic religion suppressed, 

i. 666. Cruel insults showi^to queen Mary fur 
her udl.'erence to the catholic religion, *669. 
The causes of the morose, severity ot the pres- 

» ^terian clergy traced, 67J. Th*e meaning of 
that term explained, ii. 234, note 3<). Dis- 
•linctioiis between presbyterians and independ- 
ents, 314. Is eslablished in Enriaiid, 332. 
Is suppressed on the resu>raLg.ir; of Charles II. 
435. 4 And by the act of uniformity, 439. The 
presbyterian clergy ejected, 443. 

Press, miertj^of the, its commencement, ii. 604. 
Preston, battle of, between Cromwel and the 
Scots uitfier Hamilton and Langdale, ii. .352. 
Pride, colonel, violently excludes and confines 
the presbvtCTian mepibers of the long parlia- 
ffiSentl ii. ^54. Procures a petition to he signed 
by the oflicers, against the othce ^f king, on 
the oner of that title to Cromwel, 40:1. < 

'Priests and Jesuits, a severe law against^hem, 

ii. 38. 

Primauget,a French admiral, engages sir Thomas 
Knevet ofiP the coast of Brittaiiy, and is blown 
up with him, i. 487. 

Printing, the art of, by whom first intrudifced 
*into England, i. 4^, note 2. 

, tlic invention of, one of the causes of 

the quick progress of the reformation, i. 507. 
Restrictions laid on the press by Elizabeth and 
Tames I. ii. 176. • 

frocUmaiions, royal, declared by parliunieiit to 
have the force of laws, i. 563. Reflc^ctious on 
this statute^ ib. Offences against them, by 
whom to be judged, 578. This law repealed, 
602. J'iiose of queen Elizabeth enforced more 
rigorously thair lays, by the star-chamber, 
ii. 108. King James's pica for the utility and 
* necessity of issuing them, 137. Differ from 
laws, ih. 

Prophecying, among the puritans, explained, 
ii. 1S4. King James's sentiments coiiceniiiig, 
ib . . 

Protectwate, the supreme government altered to 
tins form, and Oliver Cromwel chosen, ii. 389. 
The outlines of this form of government ex- 
plain^, ih. Pbace made with the Dutch, 390. 
The nation divided into twelve military juris- 


dictions, under so many major-generals, 39S 
See Cromwel, Oliver, and Richard. 

Protestants, how the German reformers acquired 
that name, i. 529. — See Rtformation. 

Provisions, reflections on legal restrictions laid on 
tlie prices of, i. 290. The prices of. in the reign 
of Rlward II. i5. 

Provism, the statute of, when first enacted, i.335. 
Enacted anew, 357. 

Prynne, the principles advanced in his Histrh 
maHyx, ii. 222. His severe sentence for it in 
tfcc statchamber, 223. A repetition of his cruel 
usage for another ulfcnce, 225. His sentences 
reversed by the coiunions, 2.50. 

Puffendoif, the Swedish agent at Paris, inform.s 
de Wit of the schemes of the English ministry, 
U.470. ^ ' 

Puritans, an account of theirohstiinatc scrnples'ax 
the iiilancy of the reformation, ii. 1. Are, .de- 
pressed by queen Elizabeth, but countenanced 
by her nunisters, 3, 2.5. The court of ecc)esja.9 
jlfcal commission instituted for the suppression 
of, 39. A severe law passed again.st recusants, 
76. Petition king James for relief against the 
^seventies exercised against ibeni, 123. Conter- * 
ence at Ilaniplun-court, ih. Their pretensions, 
124, 176. Their influence in promoting the dis- 
satisfaction of the first parltaiuent of Charles I. 
with him mid Buckingli.im, IW. The species 
of, pointed out, 213. 3'runsport themselves to 
America, until stopped by the king, 226. 
Ciider couuieiiance of the parliament, begin to 
attack the professed religion, 252. — See Non- 
conjhnnists. 

Purtuyunvc, the hartlships of, i. 119. Frequently 
endeavoured to be abolished by parliament in 
the time of Edward HI. The nature of 
that prerogative of the crown explained, ii. 68. 
Parliamentary attempts to regulute it, checked 
by queen Elizabeth, 69. Was made use of by 
her to victual her navy, 108. Lord Bacon’s 
.speech against, 613, note p. I’hc cunimons at- 
tempt to free the nation from the hiirdciii^f* 
127. An ineffectual treaty lor the rclinquisli- 
iiiciit of, 1.38. 

Piisas, Hugh de, bishop of Durliam. — See Dur- 
ham. 

Pym, the subject of his speech at the opening of 
The fourth parruiiurnt of Charles 1. ii. 239. 
His speech against the earl of Strafford in the 
long parlianieiil, 247. Is appointed cliRirmaii 
of the committee of the lower house, sitting 
during the recess, 264. Is impeached by the 
king, 280. His death, and the regard paid to 
him by the parliament, 310. 

Pyrenees, treaty of, between France and Spain 
Ti. 416. ' t 

Q. 

Quakers, the origin of that sect, ii. 42.5. Whence 
they derived their name, ib. Their riotous 
zeal occasions their persecution, ib. Their 
singulHrities,426. Their address to James 11 
on nis accession, 564, note 1. 

Queen dowager of France takes refuge in .the 
court of Charles I. ii. 2.54. Is insulted on ap* 
count of her religion, ib. Is requested to depart 
by the commons, ib. 

Queens of England ; see each under their respec? 
tivc names. 

Querouaille . — See Portsmouth. 

Quo warranto, a writ of, issued against the city of 
London, ii. 551. The pleadings in behalf ot 
tlie city, ib. Conditions on wliich the charter 
was restored, ib. 
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iCumilomiv, udiuirali is uut ashore hy his fleet> 
which declares fur the King, ii. 350. 

Raleight Waller, goes over lo France a volunteer 
in Uie scrxicc oT the Hugonotsy ii. 13. His first 
expediiion (o Guiana, 79. Piihlishcs a l^ing 
account of that country, 80. G(W.*s under lord 
Effingham in the expedition agaiibt Cadiz, ib. 
Attends Essex in another expecTitioM, and takes 
Fnyai, 81. Falls sick while Essex is in disgiace, 
on the a|)prchcnsion of his < oiuing into favour 
* again, 91 . His letter to Cecil, on the queen’s 
displeasure, did, note u. Enters into a con- 
spiracy against Janies, 12^. Is scntcncetl to 
death, but reprieved, ih. Is grossly abused 
on trial by sir Edward Coke, 123. Writes ins 
History ot the World, during his long confine-^ 
nieiit in the Tower, 152. Sjireads reports of a 
. ;^ld mine inpuiana, ib. is released, and ob- 
tains perniission tor his expedition tiiere, ib. 
His son killed by the Spaniards on landing, 
153. Is disappointed in the mine, and plunders 
^r. Thomas, tl. Is earried back prisoner by 
his men, ib. Is executed, 154. A charatfer 
of his History of the World, 186. His conduct 
< at Guiana enquired into, 622, 7iole kk. 

/ialpb de Guadeiy of Norfolk, reason of #iis 
conspirinii against William the Conqueror, i.90. 
Peace cimcluded between tliem, 91. 

Ha'ndolj] the KngiLsh amhussador in Scotland, his 
character ot the Scots rclormers, i. 671. Is 
sent b\ Elizabeth to interpose in favour of the 
carl of Morton, ii. :K). Forms a party in oppo- 
sition to the earl of l..enox, ib. 

RamiUac assassinates Hen. IV. of France, ii. 138. 
Huvannut haule of, between the French under 
Gaston de Foix, and th^ Spanish and papal 
armies, i. >1^7. 

Read, an alderman of London, enrolled hv Henry 
the A lllih .IS «i toot .soldier, for refusuig a he- 
iicvoience to him, i. 580. 

Rtading, a council siiimuoned there to oppose 
^the tyruiiny of Longchump hishup of Ely, 
i. 171. Is oesiegetl and laketi by the earl <>f 
*Essex, vii) 16. A garrison established in, by 
the king, 34. 

ftctd vrehenctf why the clergy wore so much at- 
taciied to ihe iloctrine of, lii the infancy of the 
reformation, i. ()08. The point of, debated in 
convocation, 6:)(). The debate adjourned to 
I Oxlord, lb. Instance of queen Khzabeth’s 
I aitachiiieiit to that doctrine, ii. 2, note 6. 
Reco^nitioUf act of, passed iii the most ample 
teims, by the parliament in favour of James I. 

i. 621, note ££. 

Recusants, a severe law enacted against them, 

ii. 76. 

Ri^lllbald, king of the East-Angles, protects young 
. Edwin agauisl Adellrid king of Norilunubcr- 
Iniid, i. i4. Defeats and kills ’Adelfrid, ib. 
Conspired against, and killed, ih. 

Reformation, tbe first commencement of, in Gcr- 
iiiiin^ , by Martin Luther, i. 507. His doctrines 
spread Hiiiong the Lollards in England, ib. 
Henry VIII. writes against Luther, and receives 
the liile of Defender oj the Faith, from tlie jjone, 
\h. Luther answers Henry closely, ib. To 
. what causes the quick progi(;s$ of, may be as- 
cnlied, ib. The pone declared to be antichrist, 
and set at defiance by the rel'ormers, 508. How 
. the refornierx favoured the civil power in their 
tenets, ib. The first steps towara, hi England, 
527. Pi ogress of, 5Sl. How far forwarded 
hytheeppeal to private judgiuenti 539* Tin- 
dal makes a translation of the acriUnres, 541. 


A traiislution prepared by order of convocation^ 
548. All aiitlionty of the bishop of Rome re- 
nounced, 552. Articles of faith prepared by 
the convocation, 553. How far protestaiit prin- 
ciplts were favoured in these articles, staled 
ib. Tbe law of six articles passed, 5^. The 
Jhbic granted to every family, 56.5. Hos- 
pitals, colleges, and other foundations, dis- 
solved, and tiieir revenues .seized, by the king, 
572. • The chapter lands of Canterbury, York, 
and I^mdon, extorted from those sees, i6. The 
litany and pyt of the public service, allow'ed 
to be celebrated in English, 584. The accession 
of Edward VI. favourable lo, 596. The twelve 
homilies published, to be read to the people 
597. Laws passed favorable to, 60@. Penalties 
on denying the king’s supremacy, ib. The cup 
restored to the laity, and private masses abo- 
lished, (!Q3. A new’cuminunion-sorvice framed, 

ih. lyitnrgy fmined bxii comiiiiitee of ^ishops 
and divine^ 607. Garainer and other bishops, 
depnived of lludr bishoprics, 616. The general 
antipaihy ait thi» time to popery, 617. The 
liltirify {Cvised, ib. Articles reiigioiiafranied, 
ik •life liturgy aii^liurized by parliament, 619. 
The catholic rtdira^ Restored hy (flieeii Mary, 
627. All Edward’s statutes relating to religion 

• repealed, 628. The reformers persecutcd|^640. 
(See Heresii. ) Cecilr,s Hrgumcnt.s to induce qii(%ii 
Elizabeth to restore it, 655. ll^c queeu% pru- 
dent caiflion in performing^f, ih. The newly- 
erected nuffiasterics suppressed, 656. The- 
Queen declared governess of the church, 65f* 
All Edwdul's H^tutes concerning ngligion con 
firmed, ih. A solemn disputation, th. Tht 
mass abolished, ib. The English liturgy re^ 
stored, 638. The bishops degraded for non- 
compliance, ib. Progress of, in Scotland, 660. 
Rise oLtlio association called the Cimgregation 
of the ].ortL ih. fliot of protestaiit s at Fldin- 
fmrgh, onMieTestiviil ot St. Giles, 66^. Riots 
of Knox’s congregation at Peilh, 6(i2. (See 
Congregation of the Lord.) The cftiholic religion 
suppressed in ScotlaiuL'jand the preshyteriau 
discipline eslitblished, 666. Strugojes in favour 
of, in France, 667. Cruel insolence of the 
Scots reformers to their queeff Mary, 669. A 
character of the plan o’V, established inEngland, 

ii. 1. yeflcclions on the conduct* f reformers, 

> 14. Cruel severity of the cmperorCtiarles V. 

toward the Flemish prolestants, 15. The Fleni- 
isn protestaiits revolt, ib. Massacre of the 
lliigonots Rt Paris, 19. Tiie catholic league 
formed in France against the Hiigonots, 22. 
A review of Kiizabcili’s conduct in religious 
Aiattcrs, 25. Severe laws passed against po- 
pery, 31. Popery finally suppressed by the 
strict law agdiiist Jesuits anci popish priests. 

Regicides, trial and execution of, ii. 43.3, 442. 

Reginald sub-prior of Clirisl-churcli, Canterbury, 
his clandestine election to that see on the death 
of Hubert, i. 185. Is sent privately to Rome 
for confirmation, ih. His imprudent conduct, Vt. 

Rehearsal, a character of this s<ttiiical play, ii. 605. 

Religious establishments, ihe foundation pf, i. 505. 

Reliirimis houses, the numbet of, suppressed by 
Henry VIII. i. 538. The amount of their re- 
viMiues, i6.— See Monasteries. \ 

Reliques, the artifices o6, exposed yylie dissolution 
of monasteries, I. 557. 

Remonstrance, an account of that framed and 
passed by the commons in the long parliament, 
li. 27S. jR«asoning of the pe/>ple on both lidei 
with regard to it, 274. Is answered by the k.i.|^ 

. 276. 
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HenanJ, a Freuobinaiw takos ilu* fai l of SafFolk 
prisoner and is kint*hl<;d by lunu i. 
Ueprcitwtalhrs in parLiavu nl* —Set* Commtlns, 
lieauesens, cotiimeiidator of Mux'ceds the 

nuke of Alva in the eoiiniiand of the JLow- 
countiies, ii. S3, llis cluirarter, ih. Under- 
takes the siege of Leyden, ih. Dies, and Ins 
troops inutiny, \rhicli ruins tlie Spunisli aifairs 
in the Low-countries, !S?4. 
lietuiners, the term explained, ^ 478. IVctiuenl 
laus passed against, by Henry Vll. ib. Story* 
told of Henry relating to, ib. ' The practice oV, 
how destroyed, 479. 

Hnrnvc of* the Anglo-Norman kings of Kiigtand, 
in what it consisted, i. 207. State of, oidniarv 
and extraoitlinaiy, at tlie tune of Heiir\ W 380 
Amount o1, in (lueeniSTHry ’slime, 647. St.ite of, 
in tjjie reign of .laiiie^. in I7|t. Slate of, in the 
protectorate of RicInTid Cioniwei, 427. Sl.ilc 
of, helwecii the restoration and reyolutum, 60 j. 
ReL'enut^a, eeelesiastical, the idienaliun of, prolii- 
bitetk i. 6.)7. . r . . 

Htvolution in 1(^8, roinparud with the c^Koii^iion 
ofRicInfid II. i. :r>3. V 
Remolds excites an insdrrecfKm in Xoitliani])ton- 
snirc, to destroy inclosiires, ii. 13k * 

i( iffaumont, Ku.stace de, Ins encounter with Kd- 
wti d III. atTJalais, i. 3I8. Yields liimself pu »] 
soncr, and is generously Heated/ and aet at 
liberty by him, ib. • 

Rliee, isle of, attacked by tiie duke of Bucking- 
ham, ii^^Ol • ^ 

Rhehns, CiiarlesVlI. attended bv Joan D’Arc, 
marches in there, and is crowned, i. 391. 

* Rhodes, tlic knights oh choose Ilonry VII. of 
^England, protector of their tirdcr, i. 47 k 
Richard, second .son of Heiirv 11. invented by Ins 
father with the duirhy otfOuieiiue, uml county 
tif Pgictou, 152. liisligatefi' Ins mother 
Eleanor to revolt against his father, J.Y3. Js 
reconciled so his father, 157. Refuses hoiiiuge 
to his elder brothi^ for his dutchy, 159. TJir 
difTerciicQ compromised by their father, ib, Be- 
comes iinitled to the succession by his brother 
Henry's dcatk, ib. Refuses his father’s assign- 
nifnt^f Guieime to IfiS brother John, i5. Re- 
signs It loti’is molfier Eleanor, ib. Is encouraged 
»o rebel«.igain, by Philip of France,*! tit), Ky 
* comiiiniiicated by Albaiio, the pope’s legate, 

161. Peace concluded w'itli his father, a^d he 
is contracted to Alice, sister of Philip of France, 
ih. His remorse on seeing his falner’s body, 

162. His accession, 166. 

■ 1. discountenances his former eviLad- 

tvisers, and caresses his father's ministers, i. 166. 
Releases his mother, and iiakcs her regcait 
until his arrival in England, ib. Prepares for 
a crusade to the Holy Land, 166. .lews pro- 
hibited by an edict from appearing at Ins corty 
nation, i6. A massacre of, on (hat occasion, il* 
His expedient to raise money for the crusade, 
167. ^lls the vassalage of Scotland, ib. His 
reply to Fulk, cinate of Neiiilly, ib. in whose 
hanus lie placed the adiiiinistratioii, during his 
iibscnl!h on the crusade, ib. Meets Philip of 
France, with his nriily, at Vezelay, 168. Re- 
,news hi.s engagements of friendship with Philip, 
ib. Embarks his army at Marseilles, ib. Is 
obliged tdlMitcrat Messina, ib. His character, 
and- that of Philip, compared, ib. The occasion 
of his attacking the Sicilians and taking Mes- 
sina, 169, His disputes with Philip, ib. Sets 
tiside his coutfact with Alice, and proposes to 
marry Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, king 
fsf {ijitvarre, to, . Is attended on his crusade bj 
bride, and his sister Joan, rpieen dowager 


of Sicily', ib. Some of his vc'-^eL wrecKeu wnd 
pillaged on the ccmsI of Cyprus, ib. (Juiuiiieis 
and iin]iri.sons L,uic, prince of (Cyprus, ib. 
Espouses ikrengaria there, 170. Arrives in Pa- 
lestine, and assi.sts a! the siege of Acre, ib. En- 
gages to xuppurl the preteiisioiis of Guy de 
Lussgmii) to (lie kingdom of Jenisaieiu, in op- 
jiosilion to Coiirade marquis of Moiitseirut, ib. 
Troubles io England during bis absence, ib. 
Confers the kingdom of Cyjirus on Lusignan, 
on condition of his quitting his preten.siuns to" 
J^*rns.i!|*ni, 172. Di'luais Saludiri, ih. Isohligcd 
toabi'ucion tlie intention ol hcNicg.ng Jernsalcm, 
ib. Concludes a truce with .Saladui, for I hi ee 
years, tliiee.montlis, three weeks, three days, an<i 
three hours, ib. Ills cruel l’*talment of his pn^ 
sonei'., 173. Is anested on his return by Leo- 
pold, an hduke of iiislria, i/>. delivered up 
the cnipeior Henry VI. who imprisons him in 
irons, ih. Is carried to, and accused befoie'tlie 
diet at Worms, 174. Ills spirited leply, ih. 
Ransoms himself, 175. His laiisoni, how h vifd, 
•acco.diMg to tlie ieuri.il system, ib. Oliialus his 
llheriy, and escapes a second arrest by the 
eiiipeioi, th. Is again crowned at Wiiichcsler, ih. 
•Goes i)\ei‘ to Noimandy, to revenge hiiuscdf on 
Philip’s peilidVi ih, Deieats Philip ,it Fieltevai, 
176. Conclmies u tiuce with iinii, ib. His 
luother John submits to him, ib, Ak.kes pe<«ce 
with him at Louvieis, which is quu Iviy bioken, 
lb. Takes the bishop of Beauvais prisoner, and 
.seiid<< his coal of mail to the pope', ih. Coii- 
liudes* a truce with Philip for fiNC years, ih. 
Js wounded in besieging Vidomai count of 
Limoges, ib. Tlie gallant reply ol (/ourdon ihe 
Hielier, who shot riim, 177. llis sensibility of 
tiu retort, ih. Dies, ih. His eharacii'r, ib. Ke- 
fleehoiis on his reign, ib. Miscelhineous atruiis, 
ih. 

Richard II. his acee.s.sion, i. .S:39. State of parlies 
at ihiit juncture, ih. Form of goyernme*Ml settled 
by parliamef.t. during his minority, ih. ('omifd 
appointed, ih. The adminisiraiioii, how con- 
ducted, 310. His embarrassmenls at his acc^s- 
sioix ib. Popular iiistirreclions, 311. Hus a 
coiderence willi Wat Tyler, ib. ^His prudent 
beha\1our at the death of Tyler, 312. Ktdlec- 
tions on this aHair, ib. Hc'ads the army against 
tlic Scots, ib. Burns Edinburgh, Perlli, and 
Dunrls'e, ih. R« luriis to England niematurcly, 
ih. His allacliiiieiil to Robert do Veie, carl of 
• Oxford, 3k‘3. Awed by his parliament, ib. 
Deprived of his regal power by a council ol 
fourteen, appointed by' Ins uncle Gloucester, 
vH'k I'ails 111 the eiideavcmr to inlbienee the 
eleetion of the house of commons, ib. Consults 
the judges, on the \aJidity of his coiiimissf to 
the couneil of fourteen, tb. Their opinion, i/). 
Violent piMceediiigs against !ns ministry by the 
duke of Gloneester, 315. His and his queen, 
Aiiiie, theii inelfeetiial concern at the execution 
of sir Simon Burley, .346. Exerts himself, and 
removes archbishop Fitz-ulaii from his oftice ol 
chancellor, ib. liemoves Gloucester and War- 
wick from th^ council, ib. Truce with France, 
and marriage of Richard to Isahclla of France, 
317. Seizes tlic charter of London, and ‘the 
character of his administration, ih. Declares 
Mortimer successor, 348. Hurries Glouce.ste 
over to Calais, and awes his faction, ib. Pro 
ceedings against his party, ib. Procures Glou 
cester to be murdered at'CuIais, 349. Creation 
of peers, ib. Removes the parliament to 
Shrewsbury, ib Their grants to him, ih. Pre- 
vents the duel between the dukes of Hereford 
and Norfolk, and banishes them, 350. Opposes 
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tli(' succession of Hereford to the dukedom 
of L;i liras icr, 3 .t(). Rmbarts for Ireland, 
JiCiives tlie duke of Voik guardian of ihe 
le.ilin, Uk lletiinis to oppose the nnasiun ot 
the duke of Laiicaslcri ib. Sci/etl h\ tlie earl 
of Norllimuberlaiid, !*nd confiiu'd in FliiU- 
rasl.'e, ih. Heads of uccus.iIjom preleired 
iigaiiJst liiui in parliament, 35^. Coiupanson 
iK'tueen tills period of luslors, and tin- revo- 
lution in ItiiU), 3>.>. J^epoM^l hy junhitment. 
lb, Muide-cd in Poiulrel-i asl le. 3.'>4. His 
(hararter, ih. Co.ujiaiison hetweein and Kd- 
ward lU. 355. Miscellaneous tninsacfions 
duriii;: this r<‘igu, ib. 

tiuhnnl HI. llic first arts of his administration, 

1. 433. Appoints the duke of JiurkinglMiuJ 
constable, th. Ueflcelions on liis seizutc ol the 
; frown, 43‘k J^'rocures Uu(■klllghaln^s execution, 
for rthelling against Iiim, (Jhlains a pai- 

TiaiiuMitarv sanction ot his soveieignty, ib. Sup- 
pos(*il to poison his wife Anne, to make room 
®!()r ins iiunriage with the piiiicess Klixabcth, ih. 
Alan lies to oppose the invasion ol the caiJPot 
Uirl.monil, 4'1‘J. His suspicions <d his own 
lart Vi ib. Ihillle of iiosworih, ib. Killed, 443. 
Iis cliar.icter, ib. • 

liirhunonti Aillmr count de, taken piisoner at 
lilt* hallle ol 4/.iucoiir, i. 374. Uc leased on Ins 
parole, 33.). t^vailes his paiole on the death 
Henry \'. ih. Obtains the duke of l>iir- 
guiidy’s Sister by the regent’s interest, ib. Kn- 
gaged in the English interest, ib. Attends the 
eoiigies.s at Airas, 31)1'. 

Uirhucu, cardinal, prime minister of Erauee, his 
characlei, ii. 11)9. llivals the duke of Huck- 
inghaiii m his addre.sscs Itb the queen of France, 
200. I'lirows a mole aeross llic liarhoiir ol’ 
lloclielle, to coiiipietc the blockade, 210. Sup- 
plie.s llie coveiianicrs in Scotland with 11101103', 
23.^. 'I’lic conelusiun of liis administration, and 
deal I 1 , 394. 

Henry carl of, his |redlgiec, i. 4<)9. 
Cameo inU. Biiiaiii b}" the carl of Pcinbiokc, 
*^011 tin t s'ablislimeiU of the York family in 
Falvvartl l\'. ib. Mea.sure*' taken foi bis sale 
eustod;, by Edward, ib. Edward disajipoiiiled 
Ilia stiu liic loi gelling liiuj into Ins power, 440, 
Makes imsucces'-fiil alleiiipls for a di'scciil on 
England, 441. His pail\ t .\liorl him to another 
fpeedy attempt, ih. Land.s at iVldfmd haven, 
442. Battle of Boswoith, ib. Ricluird III. 
killed, 443. — ^Sec i/e«ei/ Vll. 

. — , duke ol, natural son of Henry VIll. 

made lord-li('ul<-iiaiil ot Ireland, i. 5;^. 

Kid/ci/, bishop of London, pleads W'ilh Edward VI. 
in bclialf of the princess Mary, i. 017. Is i 
^i#isoned on llic acce.s.sion of queen Mary, 627. 

. Is seyl umlerji ‘•troiifi; guard to Oxford, to (h 
bate on lran*substaiilialion, 6.‘3(). • Is birnt fo 
heresy, together with bishop Lalimc-r, 641. 
if/gfit.-- See Vi tilion of Right. 

Rinurcini, is hy the poi>e, sent nuncio to ilie. Irish 
catholics, ii."ik55. Excites the Irish to break 
the pacifiealioii concluded with Ormond, ib. 
Is driven out of Ireland, 365, 

Riots, a severe statute parsed agauist, i. 615. 
lUppon, treaty of, between Charles 1, and the 
Scots covciiaulcrs, ii. 243. Is adjourned to 
T.i>udon, 244. 

Rim rs, earl of, uiiele to Edward V. intrusted with 
the care of lus person, i. 4.‘kk His character, 
ib. The first who introduced the art of printing 
into England, ib. n.itc 2. Arrested by the duke 
of Gloiiecslcr, while conducting the young king 
to Eondiui, 4.34. Murdered in Poinfret castic, 
435. 
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liizzlo, David, some account of his introduction 
Co the court of Mary (pieen of Scot land, i. 686. 
Hts promotion and* character, iK Excilc.s llie 
jealousy of Danilcy, the qiit eu’s liiishand, ib. 
Incurs ‘isu; haired of the protestants, ib. A 
conspiiacy formed against him hy llie chancellor 
Morton, 687. Is assassinated in the queen's • 
presence, ib, 

Roblwn/, instance of the general practice of, at 
the t'lne of ly-nry' HI. i. 243. 

Robert III. kinu; of Scotland, his characler, i. .36*1. 
Ills soil t.iken prisoijci hv Henry IV. of Eng- 
laml, lb. Dies ot giicf, lb. 

, the eldest son ot William th(^ Conqueror, 

his clniraclc r, i. 93. Ilevuils aguiiisl lus father, 
ih. Exli am dinary 1 encounter between him and 
his fatlier, 94-. Reconciled to him, ib, Ketuni? 
to Euglaud, aj|d repulses the Scots, ih, Suc- 
ceeds to the fliitchy oi^Norniamiy, 96. ^Mort- 
gag(v» his (mmimons to his brother, and enters 
the cnisadi, 103. His reputation on the crusade, 
Hc>\v he lost the kmgdoui of EiitJ^Hiid, ib. 
'*Ic**irns, and mve^les Eiigkmd, 111. Enters 
into an accoiumorLi^^on with lus hrt^lier Hen. 1. 

1 12. DiKliessed'ITv htk remissness ib. 
iiorhcHc, Pciinington ordered to assi.st in the u'- 
<inclion ot, desert*;, and sails hack to 'ENjg- 
laud, ii. 192. A squadron serTl by (he «4^ulmi 
against, fi/>. Jhukingbatu brings a deet and 
iorces to as«»st the town, ann is ignorantly Te<- 
liised ctdiiiilluiice, 201. The .blockade etlcctcd 
)i3 tin owing a *111010 across llic harbour, 2U>, 

Is forced to sin render at disi rction, ib. 

Rorhford, loid, brolbcrto queen Anne IJoleyii, 1$ 
accused 1>\' liis wife of intimacy with his sisteij 
i. 519. Is confined by the king’s order, ib, ^ Is 
tried, tmgctlier with the queen, 550, Is eon- 
driuiicd, ih. 'j 

j v»rf>Wito.ss of, calumniates queen Anne 

Holey n to Henry VlIl. i. .549. Coimiicts the 
secret amours of queen Calluirine Howardf 
.571. Is hchcaded, together with llie queen, 
.572. 

— , the castle of, taken from I tie barons by 

king .Tolm, and the cuimiion n^iiui the garrison 

h. inged, i. 197. • ^ ^ 

Rochester, earl of, a charactefof his l|9oems, ii*. 606, 
liochhtgll!tm,'A .synod suiuiiioiied lher(>>b^ Wilban, 

Rufus, to depose Anselm archbishop of Cajn^ 
tilbury, i, 105. 

Rocroif, "defeat of the Spaniards there by the 
prince oi Condf', ii. 39.5. 

Rodolphi, a Florentine merchant in London, is ' 

i. uu|)loycd by the juipe to negotiate with the 
catholics in England, ii. 16. Is engaged^ by 
the Spanisli a^iibassador to disturb the gjvern- 
lueiil in favour of Mary queen of Scots, ih. 
The duke of Norfolk enters into his scheme, ib. 
Goes to Rome to mature his desigii, 17. 

Roger, earl of Hereford, cause of his conspiring 
against William tlie Conqueror, i. 90. His estate 
forfeited, and himself cuiifmed for life, 91. 

urchbishup of York, crowns prince Henry, 

when associated with liis father I leiiry 11. i. 1*^4. 
Suspended at Bcckei’s instigation, *<6. Com- 
plains to the king, mid Oie consequences of 
this eomplaint, 14.'>. Circumstances of a quarrel 
between him and Richard urebbishop of Can- 
terbury, 164. 

Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul’s, burnt for here?y,‘ 
I. 640. 

RoHo the Done, his history, i. 47. Makes-inroads 
into France, ih. Settles in Ncustria, and roar 
ries the daughter of Charles the Simple, 4tt 
His prudent government, tfc.—* See f^ormandv, 
Romans, their first anival in Britain, i. 2, Subau4 
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it all except Caledunia, 4. AV>undun it, ib. 
Refuse assistance tu the Britons, 5. 

Rtmte, reflections on the policy of the cor,irt of, 
I. 115. The venal principles of the court of, 
at the early period o!‘ the reign of Henry III. 
i. S!^3. Church of, when at the summit of its 
power, 243. A character of the decretals of 
pope Gregory IX. ib. Remarks on t^ie new 
orders instituted by, ib. Its authority renounced 
bv the English convocation ^nnd ‘'parliament, 
535. Reflections on this event, 536. — See 
Reformation. 

Hood of gracct a miraculous crucifix, the artifice 
of, expose'd at Paul’s cross, by Kilsey bishop of 
Rochester, i. .5.57, 

H(^er, sir Anthony, is fined by the star-chamber, 
ior converting arable land to past me, ii. 2^4. 
RMamand, mistress to Henry Ilxiiic stories of her 
fabulous, ii. 224. ^ . 

Houwelt a presbyterian prenclicr. Ins prosecution 
for treasonable words, ii. 538. 

Rosni, narquis ^>f, minister to Hcn^y IV. of 
France, comes over to l^over tu coid*c4' with 
queen Ehzabeth, ii. SJB.^^J^liscovers Elizabeth 
to have entertained the same views with lleiirv, 
of^ establishing a new systcni of policy Tit 
tEurope, ib. Is sent ainbacsadur from Hen. IV. 
of F/ance to king James, on his acce.ssion. 121. 
Proposes to Jaitics a league ugaiiisf the liouse 
■ of Austria, 122. Concludes a trdity with James 
for the support of the United Provinces, ib. 
Rouen, besii;ged and taken by^Philin of France. 

i. 183. llie king of Navarre mortally wounded 
^ at the siege of. 678. Is taken by Monimorcncy, 
and the carrison put to the sword, ib, 
Roi/ndheatu, the appellation of, when and to 
whom given, ii. 279. • 

Hamidway -down, battle of. ItCtw^^UjUird Wiliiioi 
and &ii( William Waller, i. 29B. * 

Routiers. ~-See Braban^ons. 

Roshorough, Rimes II, of Scotland killed at the 
siege of, i. 416. « 

Royal SocieU, the first institution of, ii. 6()4. 
Riifut . — See t4’t//iom Rufus. 

Rump parliamenl't the restoration of the long one 
so k?rn»?d.~See P^arliamcnt. 

Runnemede, nie great charter of English liberties 
signed fh^e by kii^ John, i. 194. « 

Kuperf, prince, son oMhe elector palatine, qjfers 
his service to Charles I. and commands a body 
of horse for him, ii. 293. Defeats a party of 
Essex’s army at \Srorccster, ib. Defeats the 
left wing of Essex’s army at Edge-hill, 294. 
Surprises Essex, and carries ofif booty and pVi* 
B#ners, I* sent westward to join- the 

jCoriiish troops, 299. Takes BiYstol, ib. Obliges 
Jthe parliamentary forces to retire from Newark, 
Sll. Marches tu the relief of York, 312. En- 
gages rashly in the battle of Marston-moor, 
where he is defeated, ib. Urges the battle of 
• Kuseby^ 328. Retires to Bristol, 329, Capi- 
tulates; is dioniissed by the king, and leaves 
England, ib, Coniinands the squadron which 
deserted to Charles II. and is harassed by ad- 
miral Biajce, 379. v Takes refuge in France, ib. 
/Commands under the duke of York against the 
putch, 449. Joins Albemarle during bis en- 
gagement Trump and de Ruyter, 452. 
Pbtaips the command of the English fleet, 485. 
Engages thi* Dutch on their own coast, ib. 
Another aotiun, ib. Another at the mouth of 
Hie Texel, ib. Is appointed one of the privy- 
council, 523, nci $0 Id. His death, 559, note 10, 
Was the inventor of etching, 603. 

Ruiie/i lord, suppreiriies an insiirrectiou in Devop- 
egettea to oppose the reformation, i. 61 1. 


Is cieated earl of Bedford, 614. — See JkA 
ford. 

Rus^l, lord, privately favours the French in- 
trigues, but refuses to accept any present from 
that court, ii. .503, note 11. Is made one of the 
privy-council to Charles II. 523, note 16. Re- 
signs, 531. His character, 532. Enters into 
the duke of Monmouth’s conspiracy, 552. Is 
sent to the Tower, 554. Tried, 55,4. Is con- 
demned. 5.56. Is executed, ib. 

Ruthven, luid, assi8t.s with others in assassinating* 
JL}avid Rizzio, i. 687. 

governor of Plymouth for the pariia 
ment. is drieated by the royalists on Eradoc 
Down, ii. 297. 

Rutland^ carl of, created duke of Albemarle by 
Richard TL i. 349. Degraded, ,360. Conspires 
against Henry IV. and bstra^ his associuVes; 
ib. Summarv'v iew of his treacherous bchaviqur, 
361. Killed at the battle of Aziricour, being 
then duke of York, 374. 

R^ifter . — Sec De Ruyter. 

Rye-house-plot, history of, ii. 553. 


Sa, don Pantaleon, brother to the Portuguese anv 
bassador. hanged b^ Cromwel for assassina- 
tion, ii. 391. 

SadUr, sir Ralph, ambassador from Henry Vltl. 
to the court of Scotland, concludes u treaty ol 
marriage between prince Edw«ird and Mary, 
the iufant-qiiccn of Scotland, i. 577. l^s 
retinue insulted, at the instigation of the car- 
dinal Beaton, ib. Ilts demand of the stipulated 
hostages, evaded Arran, the regent, ib. 
Orders the Scots prisoners on parole to return 
to England, ib. Is made counsellor to the 
regency of Edward VI. 594. Assists in restorhig 
the advantage to the English, at the battle ot 
Piiikey, 601. Is appointed one of the conir 
missioners fot determining the cause between 
Mary queen of Scots, and Murray, the regenc, 
699. 

commit lee of, elected, ii. 415. General 
Moidi’^ artful behaviour to, 418. 

Saladin, king of Egypt, his character, i. 160. Re- 
covers Palestine from the crusaders, ib. Acre 
taken from him by the Christians, 170. Is de- 
feated 'by the Christians under Richard I. of 
England, 172. Concludes a truce with Richard, 
ib. Review of his conduct in this war, 173. 
Dies, ib. Instance of his philosophy, ib, 

Salick law, of succession to the crown of France, 
the foundation of, traced, i. 300. Attempted 
to be introduced into the English governuieiit 
by Henry IV. 366. Revoked at fne instinte 
of the house of commons, t6. 

Salisbury, an insurrection of royalists there, under 
the protectorate, who proclaim Charles II 
ii.393, 

>, farl of, natural brother to king John, 
commands the English fleet against Philip cf 
France, and destroys his ships in their harbour» 
i. 190. • , 

— — , coiintc.ss of, mistress to Edward III, 

the dropping of her garter, supposed tu be the 
occasion of instituting the order of tlie garter, 
i. 320, 

, earl of, besieges Orleans, i. 387. Killed 

before the town, ib, 

; earl of, instances of generalship in, at 
the battle of Bloreheath, i.410. Taken by 
queen Margaret at the battle of Wakefield, onu 
beheaded, 412. 

— > countess of, mother of cardinal Pole^ u 
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artauitrd niid cotidenmcd bv parliament but 
reprieved. !• 564. Esteculecf. 569. 

Salitbunf^ secretary Cecil created earl of. by Jan»es 
the Ist. ii. 121. Causes which procured his pro* 
luotion. ib. Coinnmnicates to the king the hints 
he had received of the giin-powder plot, 131. 

1h made treasurer, 135. Expostulates w»th the 
parliament on the king’s necessities, ih. Invents 
the title of huroiiet, to supply James with money 
bv the sale of it, 144. 

iSallee is dentroyed by an English fleet, ii. 22.5. 

Sianchest kmg of Navarre, iii'^lance of Ms coiifl- 
deuce in the justice of Henry II. of England, 
i. 163. His daughter Berengaria married to 
Richard I. 169. 

Sandilamis, .sir James, is sent from the parliammit 
tomicfjn Maiy in France, to obtain a ratificarion 
of their proceedHigs in reforming religion, i. 666. 

Handwicht earl of, faiLs in attcMiipting to seize the 
jJutch Easl-India fleet, in the Danish harbours. 
Is killed at the battle ofSolebay, 478. 

iiauquhart loid, executed for assassination, ii. 140a 

5'onta Croce, marquis of, is appointed to command 
the Spanish armada, li. 64. Dies, 66. 

Santa Cruz, a Spanish fleet burnt in the harhou% 
of, by admiral Blake, il. 397. 

haville, sir John, a zealous commoner against 
the court, is promoted and ennobled by king 
Janies 1. li. 1(K). 

Savoy, a conference there, between twelve bishops 
and twelve presbytcriaii ministers, li. 437. 

— — , Phillihert duke of, — See Phillihett. 

Sautr£, VVilliani, rector of St, Osyihe, the first 
person burnt in England for heresy, i. ^361. 

Saxoiis, national character ok i. 6. Arrive in 
Britain under Heiigist and Ilorsa, 7. Subdue 
Bniaiii. and settle there, ib. Throw back all the 
Brijisli iiiiprovenieiits into an ancient barbarit y, 
ib. Their conquests in Britain, very niinqiis to 
the country, 9. Alter subduing the B'ions, 
wipr Hgain.st each other, ib. Ditfisnlty of con* 
tinning their history, and why, ih. Brief view 
oWheii idolatrous religion, 10. Made biit^ slow 
improvement in arts in England, 20. TJicir 
bigotry and superstition, ih. Their gradual ec- 
clesiastical subjection to the see ol Rome, traced, 
ih. Their tlltological disputes, 21. Reduced 
to despair, by the ravages of the Danes, 27. 
Admit the Danes to settle with them nlUr de- 
fcafiitK them, 28. Their monks characterized, 
37. Their affected iiusteri'ies, 40. Opposed 
by the secular clergy, ib. Review of the Saxon 
government in England, 68. The succession 
of their princes, how regulated, ih. Account 
of their Wiitcnagcmot, or national council, 69. 
EarLmid Alderman, .synonimous appellations 
nnibiig, 69, note c. Their government aris- 
cdcraiicnl, toward the time of the Norman con- 
quest, 70. State *of popular liberty among, 
71. Several orders of men aniongj, i6. Their 
courts of justice, 73, Stale ot legislation 
among, ib. Their criminal law, ih. Their mi- 
litary force, 76. Public revenues, 77. Value 
of money among, ib. Their mamiers enquired 
into, 78. Finally subdued by Will iani duke 
of Normandy, 80. — See liitrold and Willtam, 
umiy, Maurice elector of. — Sec Maurice, 
randal, and reproach, instances of the severe 
efunishmeut ol, by the court of star-chamber, 
li. 224. . . 

rone, the famous stone there, on which the kings 
of Scotland were anointed, carried to London 
by Edward I, |. 262. Robert Bruce crowned 
there, 273. Edward Baliol crowned there, 298. 
'otland, and Scots, the Scots and Piets invade 
Britain, i. 4. King Coiistariiine defeated by 


Athclstan king of England, 3.5. Kine Duiicmi 
killed by Macbeth. 57. Macbeth killed, and 
Malctflih re‘itored, 58. King William taken 
prisoner by Henry 11. does homage with all his 
nobility, lor his ransom, 1.57. The vassalage 
of sold by Richard I. lo raise money for his 
crusade, 167 Remarks on the aiieiclit history 
of, 23rt Alexander HI. king of, niarnes the sis- 
ter of Edward 1. ib, Die.s, ih. Is succeeded by 
Margaret ol Ni^way, ih. Guardians appointed 
during her infancy,^ ih. A treaty of marriage 
negotiated between her and prince Edward ol 
England, ih. She dies on her passage td Scotland, 
251. Comj)crilors lor the crown of, ilh 25.3. Their 
chums relcircd lo the decision ol Edward 1. ot 
Eiigiaiid, 251. An enquiry into the nature 
of tlie homage chme by the kings of, to those 
of England, 252? The Jfcrliametit of, an^^the 
coiimetiiors f#r the crown, attend the suiiniiuus 
of Edward to Noihaiu, south of the Tweed, 
2.53. Edward asserts his right to disposyil the 
crowi^a.s'liege of the kitigdon^ ih. 'I lie for- 
tresses ifi, deliveredfii^ lo Edward, S64. The 
barons and pielal« swspar fealty to him, ih, 
^dward decides in favour of John BalioTs 
right to the crown, ib. Baliol swears fealtyvic^ 
Edward, and is put 'tn posscssioiv of llie kj^ig- 
’ dom, ib. The Scots, and their new king pro- 
voked at Edqmrd’s acts of Usurpation over 
them, ih. Assign a council to carry on the 
administration, ai^d assemble an army to op- 
ose the forces of Edward. 261. Berwick taken 
y Edward, and the garrison put to the sword, 
ih. The Scots defeated by earl Warrenne, and 
the castle of Dunbar surrendeied to Edward, 
262. Roxboiough taken, ib. Edinburgh, and 
the w'hole^coiintry , .subdued, ib. Baliol swears 
lealty lo hiiiifife Baliol carried prisoner to 
London, and comiiiitied to the Tower, 262. 
Karl Warrenno lelt governor ot', ibf The Scots 
abandoned by Philip ol France, inconsequence 
of liis tiealv with Edwarn, 267. Warrenne, 
retiiniiiig to England, leases the adiiiRnstration 
in the haiuU of Ormesby and Cj^ssinghani, ib. 
Their oppressions of lliis Scots, ib. The Scots 
rise against the English, underAVilliawvWTrilace. 
267. GiJin a victory over Wanejjne, 26^ 
Wallace made regent, ih. The regency given , 
lo tU steward, and Ciimiiig of Badenoch, on 
Wallace’s resigni.lion,269. 'i he Scots army de- 
feated by Ed ward at Falkiik,i6. Apply to France 
for siicconr, bur are refused, 270. Engage pope 
Bopifacc in their interest, ih. John de Segrave 
left gtmrdiaii of, by Edward, who is delealed bt 
the Scots, 271. again subdued by Edw'arci, 
ib. Young Robert Biuce arrives in Scotland, 
and spirits up the nobility to a revolt, 272. 
Bruce is crowned at Scone, 273. He reduces 
fhe English in Scotland, and is acknowledged 
by the w'hole country, 281. Bruce defeats 
Edward at Bannockburn, m The indepen- 
dency of, established by this victorV, 283. He 
invades England on tlie death of Edward IL 
294. The nature of the war inade by tb# Scots, 
and their army, describecK ih.*Dea\n ol Roliert 
Bruce, and accession of his son David, 297.^ 
Stale of, at this period, ih. The gari ol Marre 
appointed regent on the death oUiniriiy. 298. 
Marre defeated and Slain by Edward Baliol, ih. 
He is crowned at Scone, to. Is routed hv s^r 
Archibald Douglas, and flics to England; i6. 
Douglas defeated by Edward IH. ol Eng^land, 
and Edward Baliol restored, 299. He » **> 
knowledged no longer than protected bv the 
presence of the English king, to. King 
defeated and taken prisoner by queen Pbihpjitt, 
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316. Is ransomed, 3?3. An cxpiess enquiry 
into the nature of the liomn{ 2 ;c paut by the kings 
of, to those of Kngianri, 70i>, vole j . ' "ftie Scots 
obtain assistance ironi Fiance to invade Kng- 
iand, and tlieir conduct in these incursions* 
Disoblige their allies, who reiiiin home, ih. j 
Invade England again, but are worsted, 361?. , 
Battle of Ilomeldon, ib. Vrinee .Tai/fes taken ' 
prisoner b^ Henry IV'. and educated in Kng- I 
land, .StyJr. Carried to Fraifce by Henry V. I 
378. The Scots army in France refuse to"ob*‘v 
tlieii young king while in capfu ity,t7^ James 1. ! 
restorecH 384. Murdered, i/>. Atrair.s ol, dm- ' 
ing the leigii of Henry VI. and beginning ot 
Edward IV. 416. Stale of, in llic tune t.l 
Henry VI 1. 436. James IV. iecei\ es and as* 
sists I\;rkin Warboe, 461t. IM.nries Margan t, 
elfjc.st daughter of ^^».■llly» The Seots loi.imi 
at the battle of Flouden, and Jil ues kil'ed, -J'’.- 
His queen Maigieet niarijii s IJoiigl.s <>. »l dI 
Aiijjjis, 496. 'J’he <liilie of A'h.iii^^ o\ri 

to t ne legenAv *b. 'J'he state ot, a'^it .4*.»peaie(l 
to Albany oh bis an^fal, il>- (’oil»‘nsio!is in, 
on Albany’s going i Fviuu‘e, 49?. Eea- 

.sons in fii\oiir of aliuinces with t'l.nice^ni 
•7*’nglaud contiaslcd, 510. K\traor(.liii.n\ case oi 
J^,'tr.(k IliniiilKiit huriiT for heresy , />70. Friar 
I'onesi, luirnt, ib. 'J'he leloniuUon spie ids 
in, ih. Jltjfiy d.vlaic's agaust, .57) 

Sir Rohert Ihnves dcic ile<l by the loids Hume 
and ITiniiley.'ih. Ralile ol^ol\va> , 376. Death 
of Jaiffes V*. ih. I'lte infant queen Maiy, con- 
tracted to prince Edward ot F.ngh»i»d, tb. In* 
vaded l)y Ilenrv V I U. and Edinburgh burnt, 
581. 'J'lie English defeated at AtKr.tm, /rbj. 

* Is concludetl in the jioaee of Campe bel\\< (n 
Henry and Franci.s, History* of \\ islimt 

the reformer, :)99. Caidiir.d^'Beatoii assassi- 
nateu, iIk Its misfoi tunes at this time, owing 
to a suc(v*'siun of minorities, bOt). 'J'Jie di.ke 
of Somerset piepares to proseenie the war with, 
ib. Hi'S m.iiiilcsTo, ib. 'fhe tSco«s piepare to 
repel fl^jmeiset, 601. Tiatile ot Riiikey, ih. 
The young ^queen Mary .sent to France', 6(M. 
The eail of Arran i.'signs llie regeiiey to ilic 
ijueeird^.wageit 649. The young (pieeii Mary 
iuariii£*4,to the daupihin, 6.50. Eng! Ah icformers 
protected there from the prosec niion.s of (jm^n 
Mary, 660. Account of the associatioircallcd 
77ie ('tm^regation of the Lortf ib. (See Cottt^re^a- 
titm, and Gaw, Man) of.) Treaty of Edintmigli, 
(>65. Seillemenl ot the administiation during 
the queen’s absence by this treaty, ih. , Tlie 
catholic religion siipnressed, and the presby- 
terian^i.scipline cstablisliedfby parliament, 61)6. 
Queen Mary urrivc.s, on the cieatb of her 1ms- 
baiid, 668. *^Tbe queen exposed to hisulls for 
her adherence to tlie catholic religion, 669. 
The poverty of the reformed clergy there, 0A>. 
The ecclesiastical beneticcs how assigned by 
tlie privy council, th. Mary married to the lord 
Darnley, R84. A conb?deracy formed ugainvl 
Mary at Stirling, which is circouragcd by Eli- 
zabe'fii, ih. The rebels driven into Eiiglatid, 
685. Murder Af Dirnley, 689. Mary married 
to Botliwel, 693. Reflections of the peo])le on 
tftese eveiit.s, 693, Mary imprisoned in Loch- 
levin 694. Mary forced to resign the 

crown, and lier son James V’l. crowneJ, 696. 
•Arrival of Murray the regent, ib. I’hc settle- 
ment of the crown and administration eonfinned 
by parliaineflt, ib. Battle of Langsidc, 697. 
Mary flies to England, ih. Her cause examined 
before English commissioners, 699. Miirmy 
the regent assassinated, ii. 7. The ear! of 
Lenox appointed regent, ib. He is put to 


death by Murray’s party, and the eurl of IMai- 
chosen, 18. Morton made regent on the dcaih 
of Mar, ib. Discontents and factions against 
Morton, ii. 29. Morton tried and exetmted, ih. 
A conspiracy' of nobles fornu^d, who seize the 
,>oung King Jdines, 35. James escapes fiom 
them, 37. Earl of Arrau deguided, 38. A 
defensive} alliance enteied into helweeii James 
and EfizalieUi, 45. Queen Mary sentenced to 
death by English coiumisMoners,* 53. And exe- 
euled, ‘57. The hostile laws Ik tween, anti 
i^Mighind, nholisiied, K’i3. The natural couse* 
quenct's of their king succeeding lo the crown 
of England, 147. View ol the slate ot religion 
there, M8.’ James olilains the jui isdictioii of 
J>:‘-hi _ b( ^le 'd, ih. 'flit ab- 

li liiucn! of e|tis« opal aiitluuity and eerempnies 
c'ppo ed, ih. riu- n.ilure olrthe exeoiniintni- 
canon pronounced bv fin; ecclesiavlical win is 
M, UP. ijfli.a loiir ol ISlatk, minister of 
Si. Aii.liews, ih. Si tlilloim piniciples ofi the 
c elt'gv tiuMf, ib. Some of the leliiutoiy miiiiK- 
le»^ pu.iislied on liis accesMon to the clown ot 
r.ni^land, l.'>(). The ‘.emial assc-inhly subiiiit^ 
g to ii'g'il and episcopal aiiihorit^, t7>. A court 
of l,i/!i c-oiumi^sii n erected, ih. Alteicalions 
hiiwccm .Idiues and llu’ tieigy, ih. (Jonse- 
<]iicnees ol the infliu’iice of llie nohility, and 
the .ihsi n^ i in’ tlu* king, 2.30. J)i'.conlenls of 
the mleiior clergy theie, 231 Inlioductioii or 
the canons and liiurgN , 2.32. A tumult at Ediii- 
IhhlIi on oce.fsion of the ftiuig>, ib. 'I'lic 
eov tu.mt established, 23.>. I'.piscopacy abo- 
lished by ibc licner.d assembly, 235. ‘I'hc 
tovenauUTs assy^ted by cardinal Jliciieiieti, 
ib. I’lie covenanters raise foices, and secure 
llie wliole eomiiiy, ih. Thi ir 7eal inflamed 
Ly Mu belson the. prophetess, 236. * C'harles 
marches with a force to Berwick, ih. A piiei- 
flca'ion concluded with the covenanters, 237. 
Another uipuiment sent against them, 242. '(he 
Scots army rout loul Conway at Newburn, i7;. 
They take poi.scssioii of Newcastle, 24.3. Ti<<ity 
oURippon, ib. Are attacked by Stratford, ib. 
The army disbanded by the English bouse of 
commons, 2<)4. The lords of articles abolished, 
on the unival ot Charles, 266. Refloclioiis 
and views of the covenanters, on tlie hi caking 
out of the (i\ii war in England, iK),!. Sene] 
connuis.sioners lo the king at Oxford, to rrHer rj 
mediation, ,'164. Summon, by their own au- 
thonly, a convention of stales, 30.5. The 
solemn league and covenant framed with the 
English comiiii.ssumers, ih. liaise an army lo 
assist tlie English parliament, ib. 'I’he king 
puts lumself into the liaiids of tfie Scol^ ariiy 
before Newaik, .33.5. Deliver up the king tfc the 
parliament fi»r the payment of the arrears' of 
liie army, 3,3.5. Their comiiiissioncrs affronted 
by llie I’lidepeiulent faction in the long parliu- 
iiienl, 348. 'J'licir commissioners concert a 
treaty with the king, for arming ni Jus favour, 
349. rallies distinguivhed ilierc at this lime, 
ib. The roviili.sts oefcated by Ciomwc), 3.52. 
Charles II. ]ijrocliiimed after lus father’s exe- 
ciititm, 3GL Commissioners sent lo Breda, to 
propose terms lo Charles, 369. Cruel and in- 
.suiting treatment and execution of Montrose, 
371. Treatment of Charles on his landing, 3f2. 
Battle of Dunbar, .374. Cbarle.s crowned 61 
Scone, .375. Cluiiles murchcb into England, 
S76. Is routed by Croiuwel ot Worcester, ib 
Slirling-castlc reduced by Monk, and the re 
cords of the kingdom sen* to London, S80 
Dundee and other towns tnl en, ib. I'lie king 
dom submits to the commonwealth, ib. 'i’h< 
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f'lvil ad nun ist ration of, undrr the piotetUiratc 
of Oliver Cromwel, 4<M). 'I he forts raised iumI 
troops tlisb.irided by Clnirles II. on his restora- 
tion, A parliainenl, ih. Prelacy tacitly 

restored, AST. Slnii’ii niade archbishop ol‘ 
St. Andicws, ih. Tiial and oxeculinii of Argyle 
and Olliers, ih. Lord Lorn condemned,' but 
pardoned by ibe king, 461. Pioeeedings ol 
parliament, ih. Arbitrary imposition of fines 
.•under ibe act of indemnity, 465i. J)i.sordcrs 
occasioned by the rc-e.stabPishmcnt of episco- 
pacy, ih. And by \iolcnt measures UAuppitiss 
conventicles, Insurrection and renewal 

of the coveuani, ih. Tiie inMir;j:ciils routed by 
Ddly.icl, ?//. Cruel t'secutioii ol ilie‘ cu\ enaiit- 
eis, ih. The altc'iiipts to reconcile llie people 
^ to* cpiscopal-y without etleci, ML A parlia- 
iVicMl, ;>().). Severe law a^aui'^l conventicles, /6. 
'I'fte iubitrary :itlniini-.lruii«in of Lauderdale, 
/»06. Case oT Mil rlicl, /^. Arcbbi.sitop Sharp 
i*urdcieil, .VJ8. A pailu.ineut held by the tbike 
of York, >17. Coiideiunrtiion oi the eail iti 
Arg\ Ic, Cruel peiset iition of the cove- 

naniers, ih. Two utnuon diowned tor not 
abjuring the declaralion, ;)49. A dcchiintion 
ol indulgence piibli^iied by James If. 578 
Pevolls agiiiiisl James, on the coming over of 
the prince of Orange, 59.3. The convention 
snmmonerl by the pinici', makes a tender of the 
crown to him and Ins piiiicess, 5(U3. 

SHcriptin'VSt a liauslalioii nf, inudo by Tindul the 
retormer, i. 5lT. — See liihU'. 
i'cMfrtgr, an evplanation ol ibai teiin, and on what 
oceasioiis le.vied bv the Anghi^Noiman k.ngs, 
I. i/on. ^ " . 

5c«i /?«-// ts. — See under the namoof the respec- 
tive comniiindcrs, 

5c'('tfbinr.s of'sltttr^ a list of those during the reign 
ol James I ii. 176. During that of Charles 1. 
861 . 

6'tVg warn, battle of, between the (iiikc* of Moii- 
moiiiii and the earl of Fcversbani, ii. .%’B. 
St'iffii), Mrs. b'T iiiflnciice over James Jl. li. h6Ij. 
Stf^rui'e, John di’, appointed guardian ot *Seol- 
Tand by Kdwaid 1. i, ii71. Js defeated by the 
Scots, \h. 

Stlf-dcmiini: ordinance passed by the long parlia- 
ment, II. 617. 

Sencifci bail'e of, between tlie (iriiiee of Orange 
aiTd the prince of Conde, li. 491. 

ScccmSt emperor, completes Adrian's rampart, i. 4. 

This ninifiart erected of stone, 5. 

Seumourj lady Jane, maid of liononr to queen 
Anne Boleyn, attracts the notice of Hen. VlLI. 
i. 549. Is married to the king the next day 
afl(|lt Anne.l3oleyn’s execution, 551. Is hrougfit 
Jo Tied of a .son* ( after war<l Kdward Yl.), and 
\iies, 556. * . 

, sir Kdward, brother to queen Jane, 

made earl of Hertford, i. 5,56, Commands the 
forces of Henry YTll. m an invasion of Scot- 
land, and burns Kdtnbnrgli, 581. Is sent will 
foiccs over to Calais, .W. Is appointed oiu 
<*f the regency during tlie minority of Edw, VI. 
591. Is chosen proti-ctoi b\ t he ‘regency, 5^k5. 
Ii created duke ol Somerset, ih . — See Sdincnct. 

• ^ h«.8, second .son of tiic protector Sumer- 

^set, commands a s(]uadron stationed at Duii- 
^ * lirk, to prevent the diikc of Parma from joininj- 
the Spanish armada, ii. 65. 

— sir Francis, bis speech at the opening c 

the third parliament of Charles I. ii. 206. 

— “ — , sir Thomas, is nominated one of the 
council to the regency, during the nniiorily ol 
Edward VI. i. ,594. Is created lord Seymour, 
and high udmiraiy 59.5. His cliaracicV, 605. 
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M.irrii the (jneen-downger, ih. Cabils 
against liis hrutlicr the protector, during his. 
ahsciico in Scotland, ih. Forms a party in par- 
liament against the protector, i/i. Js intimidated, 
and (Ic.sircsa reconciliation with his brother, i5. 
Addi esses llie lady Eiizaheth, after the queen 
dowa;n‘r's death, ih. Ls committed to the 
Towerf (ilXJ. Is examined by the r ounci), ih. Is 
altaiuled by parliiiineiil, 607. Is executed, ih. 
Sforza, Fiancis, obtains the invcsTituie of Milan, 

I. 598. — See Milan. 

Shajleshunf, Anthony Ashley Cooper, earl of, liis 
hint of .^luiltnig up the exclK*qner,*cairied to 
the kiim by •-ir Tbomiis ClilKord.ii. 174. L made 
ch.Miccilor, 475. His speech to p.nliameiil on 
tlic Jlutcli war, 48.6. Lssiies wills for snppiving 
vacant scats in^ jiarliamcnl, ih. Dcm-iis* the 
coiiil, and ]oin> the. tlHiiitry pasty, 48-^ Is 
dismissed frilln being cbanceiioi, 487. J- sent 
to the 'J’owijr for disputing the Icg.ibty (»f the 
paiiiament after a tuelvemonili'.s prou^.ition. 
49J. %Flil^tcis the duke nf T^onmouih wiili 
hopes Itf the succAwon, 591. Is i»ade pre- 
sident of the counffl, is removed by the 

skmg, 5.S9. Pieseiits the duke of Yoik, as a 
popish leciisaiit, to the grand lury of Mid<M(% 
sc V, 56.6. Is acciiseifof lrcasoii,4jiil acq lifted: 
5 j 6. Jnsfcgates the duke ol Monmoiiili'.s con- 
sinrary, 5.V<i. ^velires to Holland, and dic.s5.53. 
Ills clinr.icter, ib. 

Shaktspenre, .scaire^^ any mention of civil liberty 
to he loiind in his historical plays, ii. 1 4.5. 

A character of Ins dramatic w filings, 18.5. Coiu- 
p .red V. ith Jonson, ?7>. ' 

Sharpf a Scots prc-bvtciian romml-siimer, ab.in- 
(Itiiis their c.iusr, inid is mailc tncbbisliop cif 
Si .\ndr?ws, ti. 4.17* His crucllj towards the 
covenanicrui^dPi. Js shot at by*Alilcli||I, 5t)6. 
is murdered, .598. 

-, Dr. is suspended oythc con rt^f high com- 
mission, in the MMgn of ^ai^cs II. for preaching 
itgainst [lopcry, ii. .577. 

Shaw, Or. piocilied by the duke of Gloucester to 
declare in.s brolliei Edward ly^itimate, in a 
.sermon at St. P,nil'», i. 467. Ill suc cess of this 
scheme, ih. • • 

Sheep, the Plumber of, restricted by statuta.i. .5^^ - 
*Sir 'I’lionias Mine’s censure of the excessive 
bre^tbng ot, CIO. 

Sherfiefd, recoruci of Salisbury, is prosecuted ni 
llie star-chamber tor breaking a painted church 
window, ii. 990. 

ShciyfR,\hv primitive nature ot their office, i. 2.58. 
Ship-nuwni, imposed on occasion of the Spanidi 
iiivasimi, ii. 10fi> First levied by Gliarles 1. 
!“7. Is extended over the whole kingdom, 
29.6. Tiial ot John llambden, for refusing to 
p.iy it, 297. Tliii sheiiifs voted delinquents lor 
• assessing it, by the comiiions, 248. Is declared 
illegal, 2.5l. 

Shippins;, state of, in ibc reign of JSdw’iivd III. 
i. 66tk Cause of its decay at tKat time, ib . — 
Sec A^aei/. 

Shirleif, Dr. and Fng, a member of house 
of commons, great dispute? between the two 
houses, occasioned by, li. 496. ^ 

Shore, Jane, accused by the dukoof Gloucester 
ill council, i. 435. Her iiistory|4ii. 

Sh rewshurtf, bixixW of, between* Henry IV-. and 
young Ibercy, i. 666. • - 

coiinless of, her scandalous reports 

of qiieenFJi7.abetb, connmmicftted to Elizabeth 
by Mary queen of Scots, ii. 607, note f. 

, earl of, is added lathe privy council 

for the consideration of the case ot Msiry queen 
of Scots, i. 702 . Mary cyiimiilted to his cub- 
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Xody at Tutbury, 703. Slie i& removed from his 
care, on account of his indulgence to ii. 38. 
Is appointed to attend on her execution, 56. 

^rewtbury, carl of, renounces the catholic reli- 
gion, and joins the prince ot Orange, ii. 588. 

Sicily* transactions of Jlichurd 1. of K'lgland, and 
Philip of France, during their winteruig there, 
on their way to the crusade, i. 168. The pope's 
€onte.sts ^%itn the emperor Frederic concerning, 
S*24. Is oifered, by the pope, to Richard eail ol 
Cornwal, wlio refuses it, ib. Is accepted liv 


Henry III. for his second son Edmund, ib. The 
heavy aeht incurred by Ilenrvi in asserting 
this grant, ib. A crusade published against, by 
the pope, ib. 


ht incurred by IlenrVi in asserting 
, ib. A crusade published against, by 


Algernon, secretly negot tales with France, 
aigif receives bribj^ and presents from that 
court, ii. 503, note n. Enters into the duke oi 
Monmouth’s conspiracy, 552. 'Reviaw of his 
life and character, .557'. Is tric«.l, ib. His de- 
feinsi:, executed, ib. ^ 

, sir Henry, lord d^^-ity of Irel.nijd.^.crlnces 
ShanCnieule, ii. 87. IiT9’>^i^ilant administration, 
ib. 

sir Philip, writes to queen Elir.al)eth,«lo 

4 dissuade hqr irom marrying the duke ol Anjou, 
iif j4. Is made governor of Flushing, 13. ‘Hit, 
death and ch^^Hctcr, 44. 

Sigebertf king of East Anglin, restores Christianity 
ni his kingdom, and said to found tlic university 
of CaiidiTidge, i. 15. * 

■■ , king of Wessex, deposed fur his bad ad- 

,, ministration, i. 18. llts base ingratitude to hi:, 
protector, ib. Revenged upon liim, ib. 

a Northumbrian pirate, routed by Alfred, 

Signals, sea, ^ whom iiivAited^ iL 603. 

Si?tvr.4'-See Money. * 

Simier, is sent over by the duke of Anjou, to pro- 
secute hil suit with queen Elizabeth, ii. .S2. 
His art in rendering his conversation agreeable 
to her, ^5. Discovers Leicestci’s mamage to 
the queen, ib. Is taken under the queen’s iin- 
tiiediate p.‘d,bction, on Leicester’s attempting 
his ifSa jff. , 

Bimnei, Lambert, a baker’s son, becomes the in- 
of Simon theprie.st to disturb the ]|q- 

* veriiment of Henry Vll. i. 4.52. Ojipns his 
pretensions in Ireland, as earl of V^rwick, 
which revolts under him, 45.S. Crowned at 
Dublin, H« Edward VI. ih. Receives forces from 
the dutchess of Burgundy, 454. Invades Eng- 
land, ib. Defeated at the battle of Siokv, to. 

• Becoii|es sculljoii to the kirig, and is promoted 
to be his falconer, 455. ^ 

Simon, Richard, a priest, concerts the pretensions 
of Lambert Siniiiel, against Henry Vll. i. 452. 
Carries his pupil to Ireland, which revolts, 453. 
Why only confined, on Simnel’s overthrow, 
455. 

Sinclair, Oliver, favourite of James V. appointed 
to the command of the Scots army, i. 575. Is 
defeti^ed by the English at Solway, 576. 

Sindercome, is coadeiqiied for attciiipting the life 
ofOliver Ctomwcl, li. 406. Poisons himself, ib. 

Sithric, a Danish nobleman, appointed king oi 
Nortiiui^l^land, by Atlielstan, i. 35. Fate of 
hill sons, wT 

Siward, duke of Northumberland, his historv, i. 
'57. 

Sir articles, law^of . — See Articles. 

Skinner* applies to the house of lords fbr redress 
against the East-India company, and is talqpn 
into custody by the commons, ii. 467. 

Stores, or villains, bow considered among the 
Anglo-Saxons, i. rs, Two kinds of, ib 


Smalcalde, a league of the protestant princes of 
Germany formed there, i. 529. Money remitted 
to the league liy Henry VIII. 544. 

Smyrna Jlect, Dutch, attacked by sir Robeit 
lloliiies, ii. 475. 

Society, civil, more probity to be found in, than 
among rude and barbarous nations, i. 76. 

Sodalitium, or Saxon bond of compact, described 
i. 71. 

Soldiers, common, their pay in the time of Ed- 
ward III. i. 336, note 128. Wln iice their chief 
^iiiolinncnts arose, ib. 

Sohbay, ball le of, betw'ceii the English and French 

^ fleets, and'de Jluy ler, ihe Diiich admiral, li. 478. 

Solway, battle oi, between the English and Scots, 
i. .576. 

Sidyrnan, sultan, conquers Hungary, and besieges 
Vienna, i. 529. 

Somerset, duke of, governor of Normandy, obliged 
to sui render Hoiieti, and the rest ot the pro- 
vince, to Charles \TI. i. 400. Succeeds! the 

* duke ol Suffolk in his influence witii Henry VI. 
and his queen, 405. Sent to the Tower, 408. 
Killed at the first buttle ol St. Alban’s, 409. % 

9 , tin* earl of Hertlord, protector during 

the minority of Edward VI. cieiiled duke of, 
i. 595. Piocures liis authority to be coiilirmed 
by patent, ib. Favours the estabJisliiiicnf of 
the reioi Illation, 596. Appoints u iisitation of 
.dioceses, 597. Makes preparation for the war 
with Scotland, 600. Publishes u manitisto, ib. 
Advances toward Edinburgh. 601. Defeats the 
Scots at the battle ot Pinkey. ih. Leaves War- 
wick to treat for an accommodation, and returns 
to England, 602. •Calls a parliament, ib. Pusses 
laws favourable to (he refbrmutioii, tb. Sup- 

f cresses some popish ceremonies, 603. Orders 
laddington to be fortified and garrisoned, 604 
Is inlonnecl of his brother’s cabals ugainst him, 
605. CommUs him to the Tower, and orders 
a prosecntfori of him, 606. Signs the wunAiii 
for his execution, 607. Appoints a commission to 
enquire concerning inclosures, 6li. InsurVec- 
tidiis of the people, i/*. Endeavours at an i 
alliance w'ltli llie emneror, but is diMippuiined, 
612.* Is opposed in nis iniciitioii to conciinic u 

f ieace, with France and Scotland, 6l3. Hia 
laughty exertion of his aut horny excites cabals 
Bgaitist him, ib. Becomes obnoxious lor courting 
popiitar favour, ib. Demolishes churches, is 
ntiild a palace with the materials, U>. A 
spiracy formed against him at Ely-house, 16.^' 
Kemoves the king to Windsor, and prenares 
for his defence, ib. Is deserted by all but 
Paget and Cranmer, and despairs,' ^4. Is 
sent to tl»e Tower, ib. Confesses on hit ^^uees 
before ihe council, the cli,arges laid against 
him; is 'deprived of his oilices, and fined, tfr. 

Is readmitted to the council, ib. Marries his 
daughter to the lord Dudley, son to Warwick, , 
615. The schemes of Northuiiiberland to ruin 
him, bl8. Is arrested, togetlicrwith liis dutchess 
and friends, ib. The charges against him, ih. - 
Is tried, ih. executed, 619. His character, and 
reflections on iiis fate, ib. 

, Carre, viscount Rochester, crenled earl 

of, ii. 143. Is instigated by his lady to procure . 
sir Thomas Overbiiry to be poisoned, 144. , Is 
stung with remorse, and declines in the king’s 
favour, 145. Is convicted of Overbiir\*s deaih, 
146. is pardoned, and dies in obscurity, ib. 
Southampton, Wriothesley, chancellor, and one or 
the regency, during the minority of Edward VL 
created earl of, i. 595. Puts the areat seal in 
commission, ih. Is deprived of the chaued* ' 
Ij^rship, and removed from the rouniiil« ib. I* 
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readmitted to the comicilf and cabals ^«ith 
Warwick against the proipctori 613. EiittM-s 
into a plot against him at Eljr-hoiisc* ib. Br- 
tires from the couticil« and dies of vexation, 
614. 

Soathamptm, earl of, attends the earl of Essex 
to Ireland, who makes him general of horse, 
ii. 89. Is displaced by the queen’s orders, ih. 
Enters into Essex’s conspiracy at Driiry-hmise, 
'Po. Is tried with Essex, and condenincd, 96. 
1.S spared, but detained in prison, 98. 

Spairit state of, at the time of Henry WIT. ^f 
England, i. 456. fSec Ferdinand of' Arra- 

f on') Leagues with the Italian states against 
Vance, 468. Obtains possession of the king- 
dom ot Naples, 48<L Death of Ferdinand, and 
,ac*’essi(>n of* his grandson Charles, 498. (Sec 
Charles V.) llte kingdom of, resigned by the 
enTjjernr Charles V. to his son Philos 6*14. 
(See Philip II.) Charles retires to the iitonas- 
ttjjiy of Si. Just, ill Eslramadura, ih. Victory 
of Si. Quint in, o47. Teare of Cateau Caiiii 
bresis, 659. Philip vows to spend his life in 
, the extirpation of licresy, 676. His cruel per- 
secution of heretics, ih. lis ftonrisliing static 
and power at this time, ii. 4."k The invincible 
armada fitted out for the compiest of England, 
64, This fleet def>lroyed. 67. Cadiz taken 
and plundered by ih'e English, 8(1. Peace 
concluded with England, Hffl. Acknowledges 
the indepciide^f y of ilie U idled }*rovinces, 
and cuiuJudes a tiiice with them for tweKc 
years, 134. Arrival of piiiice Charles there, 
to prosecute his marriage wilh^the iiiianta, 16.5. 
The match broke off by rHuckingham, 167. 
Acknowledges the rcjyuljlieaii government of 
England, 395. The English amba.sMidor niur- 
de 4 ‘ed there by banished royalists, ib. Revolt 
of Portugal, and other ill successes, ib. De- 
clure» war against Kiiglund, on the seizure of 
Jamaica, .397. The galleons tidcen and de- 
s^oyed at Cadiz, ih. A fleet^ burnt in Santa 
Of LIZ harbour, i6. War with France, 4.59. Its 
situation at the time of the Congress of Nimc- 

8 uen» and motives of hastening the treaty 
icre, 496. The lieaty of Nimeguen con- 
cluded, 504. Declares war against France, 
i 560. 

mpal^tro, arclihishop of, comes to England, turns 
■ protestunt, escapes to Itul^, and dies in con- 
finement, li. 187. 

Speaker of the House af'CommonSt first appointment 
of, i. 339. 

Spenser, his character as a poet, ii. 117. 

• See Despenser, 

Sprt^tie, admu-al sir Edward, is drowned in the 
engagement witji the Dutch at the mouth of the 
Texel, ii. 486. • 

Spurs, battle of, between the troops of Hen. VIII. 

and the duke of Longueville, i. 490. 

St. Albans, the monastery of, by whom endowed, 
i. 16. Observations on the pcliiioiT of the 
borough of, to parliament, in tiie reign of Ed- 
ward ll. \.7i% note A A, Battle of, between 
HjEiiry VI. and Richard duke of York, i. 409, 
Between (pieon Margaret, and the earl of 
^ Warwick, 41^. 

S^.Andrev^s, Wishart the reformer burnt there, 
by cardinal Beaton, i. 599. The cardinal as- 
sassinated there, ib. Curious resolution of a 
scholastic debate *bere, by the sub-prior*s ser- 
vant, 725, note (h). Walter Mill burnt there, 
661. A meeting of bishops and clergy sum- 
moned there by King James, ii. 1%*)0, 

» prior of, attends the queen regent of 

Scotlnnd» in her endeavour to suppress the riots 


of the reformers, i. 662. Joins the association 
termed the Congregation qf'the Lord, ib. 

St. Auhm, battle of, between the duke of Brittany 
^ and the French, i. 459. 

St. Baithobmew, massacre of the Hugonots at 
Paris, on the eve of that day, ii. 19. 

St. Dennis, battle of, between the constable Mont- 
nioren^y, and the prince of Cond6, ii. 13. 
Battle of, between trie prince of Orange, and 
iiiitreschal Luxdluboiirg, 503. 

St. Duicr taken by the emperor Charles V. i. 581. 
St. Kdmondsimry, a confederacy of the barons 
formed there, by cardinal Langiotii to assert 
their privileges against the oppressions of king 
^ John, i. 192. 

St. John, his incflectual negotiations with the 
states-general of the United Provinces, ii. 381. 
Excites a qiiarrcf betwem the common v^allli 
and the staiei, ih. 

•* of .Iqjrusalem, the knights of, refuse to 

surrender llieir revenues lo Htniry VIll. i. 567. 
The r^dei^dissolvecl by parliun^nt, tft. * 

St. OwerVs^the prince *^4 Orange defeated there 
by Marcschal Liix^ftiboarg, li. 497. 

St^ Quini'in, battle of, between the constable 
Moniinorcney, and the Spanish army, undea 
- Phillib(‘rt duke of Sifvoy, i. 647.* ^ • 

Stafford, iorrkviscount, is tried for the popish plot. 

II. 5S7. Is condemned, 638. Executed, 539. 
Standard, battle of, i. 124. 

Sianley, loid, siispvted by Richard III. of fa- 
votiVnig the earl of Kiclmiond, i. 442^ His son 
retained by Richard as the pledge of hU fide- 
lity, ih. II is ambiguous conduct previous la * 
the battle of Bosworth, ib. Declares for Rich* 
inond, .soon after the commmicement of the 
action, ibf Created^arl of I^rby, 449. 

Willianff, governor of lleventer, betrays 

the place, and deserts with his whole garrison 
to the Spaniards, ii, 62. 

, sir William, presents the earl of Richmond 

with Richard 111. ’s crown, Touiul in Bosworth- 
fleld, I. 447. Detected by sir llobcTi Clifford 
ill abetting Perkin Warbec, 4^ Tried and 
cxeciilcd, 467. ♦ ^ ' 

Stannary Courts suppressed by the hMi|l;'^a]ftia- 
me 11 1,’ I i. 164. # ^ 

Sihr-Chamber, the jiinsdiction of, how foundedT, 
and*avhen established, ii. 105. The nature of 
that jurisdiction explained, ib. Its aiiliqiiity, 
174. Its authority not limited by any pic- 
cise law or statute, ib. Its proceedings con- 
domiied by the commons, 248. Its sentence on 
Pry line and others reversed, and satisfuctimi 
ordered, 250. I%aboiished by parliament, 263. 
Staijner, captain, takes and destroys the Spanish 
galleons at Cadiz, ii. 397. 

Stephen, king of England, his pretensions to tlie 
*crowii, how founded, i. 122. Assumes the 
crown, 123. Grants a charter to his subjects, 
t6. His title rotifled by the pope, ib. His 
subjects swear a conditional alicgraiice to him, 
124, Summoned before a synod, by his brother 
Henry, bishop of Winchester, 125. • Taken 
nrisoiier by the empress* Matilda’s party, 126. 
Exchanged for earl Robert, Matilda’s broihcf, 
127. Disgusts his nobles, by denm nding their 
castles, ih. His party laid uiMf!# the papal 
interdiction, but removed by bis subniissiunii, 
ib. Tlic archbishop of Canterbury refuses* to# 
anoint his son Eustace, 128.^ Enters iuto a 
compromise with Henry son*of the empress 
Matilda, ih. Dies, ih. His character, ih. 
Strand, archbishop of Canterbury, proclaims 
Edgar, and encourages the Englisn lo resist the 
Normans, i. 80. Not pcrpiitied toofliciatc iil 
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the coroiuition of king AViliiHin. 81. Attends 
Inm to Normand;y, 8J. J1 is character, 88. De- 
graded and iinpn.soued, ih, • 

Sint-}jar(lf merchants of, wlieti established into a 
coiiioimy, i. 617. 'I'iie privileges oi', annulled 
by the council of Edward VI. ib. 

Stirling, a confederacy of luaicuntciit Scots no- 
bles formed there, against queen Marty, i. 684. 
'J’lie rebels forced to retire into England, 685. 
Stoke, battle of, between Henry*VII. and the earl 
of Lincoln, Lambert Simiiei’s general, i. 458. 
Stowe, his acknowledgment of tlie advance of 
trade dirring the peaceable reign of James I. 
ii. note Ti. 

Stowel, an abiioricr, resists the order of the bouse 
of cOnjinons for his commitment, li. 5'>i. < 

Strafford, Wentworth earl of, his preferment, and 
tli#'iiKftivc of it, ii.^8 Jliicharaclev, L 
called from lielaiid.and sent lii n^enant-genonil 
against the Scots, ^42. Obtains the clfl<*f coni’ 
inand by the illness of Nortlmhiberland, Vdik 
Advises the l#.'ng to comiime the wtr, ih^ Ciatns 
an advti^itage over tlic^ois, ib. J'h«rirm5' dis- 
contented, i/>. His gviiciVV unpopularity at the 
meeting ul the long parliament, h ]ir^ 

- Dbised protection by the king, ‘J47. Is im- 
• pi^'.rbed Invlie Imuse orc<miin<ins ih. Js takeii 
info custody , lb. A coimm''sion a^ipointed for 
trying him, Is accused l^v the Iri>h par- 

• Jiamciit, ih. KKumination oi Ins case and con- 
duct, ‘;'57. Ills defenci , ijVVd. TSotes of his 
sneech^ui council, produced against him by 
Vane and in, 259. Jlis deftneo against tins 

• paper, 26ll. Is attaint e<l by the commons, ih. 
The popuhwte excited agaiiV-t him, ib. ^^lites 
to the king to mve him up, 202. His attnindi'r 
passed, ib'. Is fll[ccul<|d, His chrfi-acler, 26rk 

.V/rnt/imrf, archbishop of (hmteikuf is (Miiployed 
by Wfiward III. in collecting flic new Icfies, 
i.\‘s06. Enters into a combiiuillon against the 
king on liis retnni fiom Flanders, 307. H<s 
Idler to the kinif, ih. Comes to parliament 
uiistimniflnod, in his pontifical rohc", .md de< 
mauds adimUpiice, ih. Is at length leconcilcd 
to the king; tO. < 

StrSttiffi\^,-m )f, •1)01 ween the earl ofStuiiiford 
^^and.jju' j;oy:iljsts, ii. 296. « 

Slriiw, Jack, one of the heads of rylrr’s insurrec- 
tion.- -See T^ler. 

SlricUand, a member of il of < 

inliocluce.s a bill for the amendment of the 
liturgy, li. 9. Is sntiimoneii before the councMl, 
and p'^obibited appearing in the house, d/.. Is 
restoied to lii.s .s»-al, 10. 

Strigal, c«rl of.— .See Stronghom. 

Strode, bi.s cruel treatment ui Cornwal, for br'.nir- 
ing a bill into parli.imcnt, rid.iting to tin, 
I. 589. 

a member of the liouse of commons, inl- 


to 


pcHchcd by Charles T. ii. 280. 

Stronghow, lii( hard, carl of .Singiil, engages tc 
assist Dennol King of [.(’inster, i. l50. Applioj 
to Henry II. for iierinission, ih, M.iriuvs the 
dauglfler of Deriiiot, and succeeds to Ins kmg- 
doiu, ih. The. Ifi.sb not able to withstand linn, 
^151. Reccivc.s from Henry the c^’iiniiission of 
seneschal of Ireland, i/». 

Strozzi, the fplH.cIi admiral, makes an attempt cm 
Jersey, but is engaged by an Englisb fleet, 
. K6i2*. 

r-, Jan)e.s, of Ochiltree, joins in the dc.sigri.s of 

th(^ count d'Atibigney, in cletaching .Iame.s VI. 
of Scotland from the ‘interest of England, ii. 29. 
Is niude earl of Arran, 3.5. — See Arrnv. • 

SuhBidies and fifteenths, the nature, amount, and 
method of e vying these taxes, ii. 179. Arc 


cillcreci into a land lax, 180. The last giant o 
snb«>idies, 4-1.5. 

Suetonius PmUnius, sent by Nero to Eritaiii, i. 
.Subdues Angle.sey, the chief seat of the Druidfi, 
ih. Deleals'Boudicea, ib. Recalled, ib. 

Suffolk, carl of. succeeds, at the death of the earl 
of Saiisbiiry. to the command of the siege of 
Orleans, i. 387. Disconcerted by Joan d’Arc, 
Jlai-es the .siege, ih Besieged bimvell at 
Jergeaii, ih. 'Pakeii prisoner by one Henaiid, 

VC bom be knighted, 391. Negotiates a truce 
jvitli (#b.irKs VH. of France, 397. (Joncludes a 
treaty of marriage bctw'een Henry VI. and 
Margaret ol Anjou, 398. Ci enter! a de.ke, ih. 
Defends his conduct in the iiou'-e of lords, -WM. 
Jmpeacbed by tlie comiiions. ih. His pistili- 
cation of bimsell', ih. Banished by the king, 
40.5. Murdered, ih. • ‘ •* “ 

, Edmiiiul de la Vole, earl of, flies to blan- 

ders, and wliv, i. 476. Is pnrdone/i, but elopes 
again, ib. His se<*rets betrayed, by the treacii- 
0 ciy of sir Robert Ciirwin,* i5. Froteclni by 
Philip aicbiluke of Aiisliin, ih. Dclud.cfl over 
to England b\ Pliilip, and eomimited to the 
Tower, 447. JWbeniicd by Henry VHI. 49()*|^ 
Motive*- to this actum, d>. 

, ('luirles Brandon, duke of, maines Marv 

cpiei u dowager ol France, sister to Hen. \'lll. 

i )ri\.iJel\, i. 494. Henry reconciled to him, ih. 
letncs 'disgu.ded, 190.* Is sent by lleniy to 
Inv.ide Picaid\, ,512. Penetrates almost to 
Palis, ih. Is* sen! by Ht^irv to suppress 
Dr. Maekrel's insurreeiion, .55j. Diis, 581. 
The king’s cbarailer of him, ih. 

the mnrijuiiij of Doi'-et created duke of, 

i. 622. For bis ilaii 'bler.s, .four anri Cttihuriue, 
see Grnt. I» appomled ti# eoiiimand the army, 
to dele’id his daiigliler Jane’s pretension*., 62.) 
1’bo command taken by Noitlnimbeilani), ih. 
Dechues for (lueen Maiv, t‘26. Is appie 
bend(*d, bqf re|eas«*d, ih. ‘Emrages in a ri^iii- 
spirary again*-! Maiy, ih. Is taken prisoner, t6, 

I.S fried aitd executed, 6.13. % 

V, , lord, and lord cliamberbiiii, is ordered to 

seaich the vaults under the f>.irlianK‘nt-bouse, 
ail’d discovei's ibe powder nitciulcd to blow up 
king and pailiamenl, ii. 1.31. 

c.irl of, Ins d.iugbter married to the carl 

of Ev.ex, ii. 142. t^ee Carre and Kssex.) Sue^ 
reeds S'llisbury as treasurer, 14:J. * ' 

Siindaif, spoils and exercises a I lowed on, by pm-l 
ciamation o<’ James L li. 150. 'flic pinilans dis-*^ 
tingnish ibemselxc'' by terming it the Sohhath, 
193. An edict for *spoit.s on, renewed by 
(’.liarles 1. V23. 

Sintdrrlttud. v.iTi of, is made setrelary of^ slate, 
ii..5j;3. Remailvs on bis conduct, .5*19. * 

Su r te n lie, >ir.Vri\m:\s, »eiuscs obthii nee toll. Vf 's 
order to surrender Maine to ilic duke of Afimmi, 
j. 3^19. Rt'diiced to capitnlulc by Diiiiois, ih. 
Retires into Brittany, ib. 

Surreif, earl of, encoiirages Henrv VI If. in his 
plcasnies, i. 482. Collects a;i army, and 
marches to oppose James IV. of .Scotland, 491. 
Defeats James at the battle of Floudeii. 492. 
CrcHled duke of Norfolk, i/n— See NutfolK\ 

, lord Howard, .son to the duke of Niirfolk, 

made earl of, i. 492. Is made adiniral of Eng- 
land, and by the emperor Charles V. admiftd 
of the Impel ia I dominions, 569* Couiniand'» 
the English inenr.sioiis into France, ih. Com- 
mands ill Ibe invasion of Scotland, 510. 
character, .586. Is made governor of Boulofi'* ’, 
but nflerwaids dispbiccd, th. T6e motives of 
Henry’s aversion to him, ib. Hi.> acctisitton 
and e*xecutloii, .5137. 
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of the Sa,\ou kin;<(ioin of, i. t7. 

— — , c.irl of, is appointed one of the eoiuniis- 
‘.loners to hear the cansc between Mary qnreii 
of Seots and Murray tl»e refto.it, i. Alaicijes 
.t^nll^t the northern iusutncnl"-, ii. (i. l.s .sent 
will) forces to Scotland, to eliecL the pro^icss 
of Mary’s piiily, ii. 7. Writes to Scotlaiul, in 
order to frustrate the treaty enteied into by 
Mary with Khzal)elh, 8. 

Martin, sent witli forces l>y tlie dutchess of 
Ihii jiiintl^ , to the assistance of Lambert Siuiuel, 
L 4.)4. I'Xfcaled and killed at the ^hultlc^ of 
Sloke, 4.V>. 

sk'hifsSt first appearance of, i. 449. 

I'lc. va. kin^ of Denmark, l»is invasion of Kn:;- 
land, in conjunction vvith Ohive knip; of !Noi> 
w^ty, i. 4ti.a Kxacls tribute of Kllitlie.d, and 
' •departs, ih. Sad>se(|uent invasions by him, 47. 

liies at (.lainsboroupli, 49. 
i>iitdcn, accession ot (’haries X. by the resipiation 
(jueen (’Inislina, and Ins succe.s‘.<*s in tlie 
mnih, ii. ^>94. IVitce eom l tided with Denmark, 
by the meduiiion ut the Kn^lisli and J^uteTi, 
4t.>, Jtnns in the triple leai;ue, 4CiO. 

'.S;(;.ss, league with pope Julius U. ugain'^t 
I'lentli, 1 . 4€l4. the Tienclt out of Milan, 

.'Old ri'instiile i\la\miiiiiin Storzst in that dutclix, 
4{>7. L'xcci othei nations m their iiitaulry, 49t). 
Invade Ihirgundy, 491. Deceived in a treaty 
by 'J’lemoinlie the governui, ib. Are delcaled 
by Fuums 1. of France, at \langiuni, 497. 
A IkuIn ot, in%lie service of Francis de.sert in 
disgust, M.S. 

u;. * 

Tailiitt<ie$ levied by the Anglo-Nornian kings, 

7<n*c»W, natural brother t<» Canisiaiitia, queen of 
Nojiles ill fl Sicilv, dispossesst". her of her do- 
Vmnion‘>, i. J()H. JLs apprelimisions on the ar* 
Tivai ( [ tin* eriis'ider.s, Riclnird f. of Faigiand, 
il/h<\ IMiilip of Fiance, who me ohlic,ed to 
w inlet at Me-jsiini, ih. JJi.s insidious beln^viour 
toward hiii guests, l(i9. 

iaugfVr, tin* foitre.nx of, yielded to Cliarlos IT. us 
])ail of tlie dov^■^ wiili the ]n'iiicess (,'athaiine 
ot T'latinZiil, u. ID. Is demolished and ahan- 
1 iloiievl. ,7 i.k . 

iii the Jiisli customs, explained, ii. 139. 
is . I lull,' lied, ib, 

7V/»‘ V, h'..vv imposed in the reign of Edward I. 
I. Are ai hilrailly increased by F.dward III. 
i 34. Oppressively raised by Homy VIIT, under 
th«‘-iuiim‘ of loans, b 10. Exoibilaiit levies ot, 
in ^le reign of Edvvanl VT. 7‘J.b, vote (i) A 
{^■vievv of in<i''e iiiipo.sed iliiimg llie turn* ol Itie 
eommonwesdth* ii. 4';id. 

2'nytor, jiarsun of I fad ley, burnt for heresy, i. 6*10 

bishop of IJncohi, violentlj ihnisl out ot 

the parliament house ior refusing to kneel at 
the celehration of mass i- , 

TvmplarSt knights, eharacler of tlial order, i. iiffiP- 
'Fneir ciiiel ire.’tiiieni hy Phihp the Fair, ol 
France, ‘290. The onlcr iibonshed by pojK' 
•’ Clement V. 77;. 

Tfmplc, .sir William, resident at Hrnsse}s, is sent 
to die Hague, to concert an opposition to the 
^French conquest in tlie Netliei lands, li. 4<K). 
Jli.s negotiations with De Wit, ib. Conclude.'- 
the triidc alliance with the States and Sweden, 
4f)0. Is sent plenipolcntinry to the. treaty ut 
Ai\'-la-C!yi«pelle, -4dl. Is visited by l^c \Vit, 
and the inloi*rnution he brings to iiiiii, 470. Is 
recalled from the Hague, 471. IJis reirioii- 
stiance to the king on being appointed arubav 


sudor to die Stiiles, 490. Is sent to the congress 
at JN'inieguen, 49.1. Hi.s remonstrance to the 
kinggrespeuiiig an alliiuice against France, .bOl. 
Concludes an alliance with tiie Slates, to oblige 
Lewis to comply with tike treaty of Nimrgtien, 
.503. Ad V ises the king to form a new’ council, .b‘23. 
Ills character as a writer, 00(5. Hi.s death, ih. 
Tuichdmaif, haltle of, between king Henry I. and 
duke Robert, i. U3. 

'I'eiiuveSt fmidal, Mie nature and principles of, ex- 
plained, i. 12(K). 

Tcrnuanc, besieged by Ht'nry VIII. i. 490. E\- 
traordinarv relief bioughl them, ik. Capitu- 
lates, 491." 

Test act passed, i. 481-. 4'lie duke of York set 
aside b\ It, 48.1. A new one nas.sed, with an 
exception in die ilukt of Voik’.s favour, 517. 
Is dispensed wlfh by 11. 57ts!. H||j» j>ri- 

vi.'ege of dtt(;(*nsing with i^, conlirincd in the 
^ ca'-e <ff sir Edvv.nd Hales, 57 .i. 

Tvwhtshurii, bfiltle of, between Ldward IV. and 
^ que^i J\liirgaret’.s army, i. 4'it5^ * 

Tt'Jt% eifragement bi^veen prince ttmpert and 
Dc Hu\ ter, at tliiirinouili ol, it. 48.>, 

T^nntts, among tlK‘Su.\ons, imjioit ol diat distinc- 
tion, i. 71. • * 

77ica/r{s, cause of die 1ieenlimisnc*s of, tire 

rc'.toiatiojj, n, How corieded, i/*. 

Thejly when Ins^m.ide capital England, i. It^). 
Thcobaldt arclil>*hop of Canieibury, made legate 
III Eiighiiid, 1 . 1‘^. Reluses to '.tiiouit F.iialacc 
as king Stephen’s heii, 128. Fal^nircd by 
lleniy II. on this account, 1.34. 

Theodoie, arthl.ishop of Canterhufy, calls n synod< 
at Hulfield against the heresy of’ the Monolhe- 
ljte.s, 1 . 21. 

Tfuwfous^t count <le, xii*‘‘poiled of hi** doiuiniuin 
tor jtrolecliiif ^le Alhigenses, i. 103. . 

Themas a JUckeU his history previous to ills pre- 
ferment, i. J34. Apponiied chancellor, i6. JIis 
iiMgmticent wav of life, 135. Goes ambassador 
to France, ib. fnst'uice ot*flie king’s familianty' 
vyith lilm, ih, Promoted to Cunlerbrey, i5. His 
U'-sumed sanclilY on ibis oc^sion, ib. His 
attacks on the earl oftClare. and William ol 
Eynsfoid, 13(i. Opposes the KitfiMiOf natlfmal 
.synod, 1li7. Ls prevailefl on Ur'iStn>s(:nl>c the 
^onstitul.ons of C'/lareiidon, 138.# 1 I»m^*‘^ov\ 
fo> <t»is compliance, ih. Sucvl for some liiiMis, 
and' his hehtiviour thereupon, 1.39, Condemned 
for contempt at the conned of Northampton, ih. 
(’oiisults with his sutlragans about a subsequent 
denunul of money made on him by* the king, 
1-10. Ills extraordinary visit to tlie king, ih, 
Appeaks to the^opc, and leaves the kingdofu, 
JH. Ills reception m F' ranee, ih* Hk re pre- 
sentations abroad, ib. Exeommiinicales llemy ’s 
inini'iteis, 14-2. Obtains a legatme commission, 

• ih. Inefiecl mil treaties of pacification between 

liim and the king, 143. Is reconciled to hiiii, 
ih. Opposes the coronation of prince Henry 
when associated with hisfathoi^ 144. Suspends 
the archhisiiop ot York, and exeuinnmmcates 
other bishops who assist at the coj^onalion, ib. 
Mnrdercd ut the altar, lift. ll;s character, 
and that of the age he'livcd in, ib. Caiionizerj 
by pope Alexander, 14(). Pilgrimages to Ins 
shrine, ih King Henry doesjUfStonmce al it, 
15.5. Him nimderers bow punislu^, J.iO. Tire 
extraordinary devi'tion paid to his shrmiE;, t/>. 
The .xlirine. pillaged, and Rocket’s bones butnl 
by lleiiry VIII. ib. , ’ 

Thropnortm^ sir Nicholas, is tried at Gtiildhaili 

• o*n account of Suffolk’s conspiracy, but ac' 
quilled, i. 6ik3. His jury cruelly treated, ib. 
His brother sir John convicted, ib. Is released 
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from coiifinemetil by Philip, dS6. made 
aiiibassador to Paris, ‘and sends ove r intelligence 
of ihe hostile measures of the French court, 
664, Renews his applicRiion to Mary queen of 
Scots to ratify the ‘treaty of Edinburgh, 667. 
Mary’s spinlcd declaration to liini on being 
denied a passage through Knglaiul to Scotland, 
668. Is employed by Elizabeth to e^icoiirage 
an insurrection in Scotland against Mary, 684. 
His prudent iiianagcnieiit inMliis affair lor liis 
own sectiriiy, 685. Is sent ambassador to 
Scotland, on the captivity of Mary, 694. The 
tenor oR his coiuniission, ib. Is ordered not 
to assist at the coronation of the young king 
Janies VI. 696. 

TiberaidCf the Christians routed there by SaJadiii,*' 
i. 160. 

Tibet'd, John, carl ofil/orccsttr.— See Worcester. 
yi/lwgc.—See A^iruUure. % 

Time, how tiicasurcd by king Alfred, i. S3. 

Tindal flies to Antwerp, from the power of 
Henry VlllJ i. 5^10. Makes a ta.tnsJj*tion of 
the scr'iytures, 541. (t^arttully sufifiliecf' witli 
money to perfect it, hy T^t-'Jstar bishop of Lon- 
don, th. . je 

Titiies, when first obtained hy the. clergy, i. 

the •subdivision Ilf counties iiilo, by Al* 
frecl, for the regular admiinsln.tit^n of justice,, 
i. 31. • ^ 

■Tobacco, when 6rst introduced into England, ii.44. 
Toleration, the popular argtin|''tit8 for and against, 
occasufKed by the debates between cardinal 
Pole and bishop Gardiner on that subject, i. 638. 
The chief cause and origin of it, ii. 176. 
Tomlinson, colonel, the speech of Charles I. to, at 
hjs execution, ii. 358. 

Tongue, l)r. his charactey and his intelligence 
concerning the popish plot, ir. #*t0. Is recoin- 
nienned by the house of corauioiis for church- 
prefcriiieik>, .535. 

Tonnage and pounc^ge granted by parliament to 
Henry V. lur lilc, i, 37.5. Granted in like 
luannerio Richard HI. 441. To Henry Vlf, 
451. The du(«es of, arbitrarily levied hy Henry 
the Vlllth, 590, « Remarks on the statute 
grantinathe^ duties to him, ib. The long pos- 
session ot Inc duties occasions then, to be con- 
ti'ii'.Miv; byj'tlie princes as their proper right af.d 
iiilieiitance, ii. 136. A sh<»rt history «if these 
grants, 211. Arc levied by Charles 1. after the 
expiration of the grant of tiiem, ib. The speaker 
of the commons forcibly delainod until the 

I iassitig a remonstrance against them, 21^. A 
iniited grant of, made by the commons, 254. 

* Are granted to Charles II. ^br life, 43.3. 

Tonstal, bishop of London, is sent by Henry the 
Vlllth to Madrid, ambassador to the emperor 
CJiarles V. i. 515. Buys up all Tiudal’s first 
incorrect translation of tlie scriptures, and huAis 
them, .541. Is ajipoinied one of the regency 
. during the minority of Edward V^I. i. 594. Is 
dismissed the council for ojiposiiig the reforma- 
tioii, 598. His character, 620. A bill of at- 
tainder ^passed against him by the peers, but 
rejected by ihS commons, ib. Is restored to 
his see of Durham, Hy queen Mary, 627- 
Totiiurc, dmmtes among tlie British and Romish 
clergy r^ljMicting its form, i. 21. 

Torture, arbitrarily inflicted by the officers of state 
during the reign of queen Elizabeth, ii. 107. 
Tory, the origin of that name, as a party distinc- 
tion, it. 532. The views of that party in op- 
posing James II. and their plan for settling the 
government on his abdication, 597. • 

Tosti, brother to Hafold duke of Northumberland, 
his subjects rebel against him, i. 60. They 


justify themselves to Harold, who went to sup- 
press them, ib. Superseded by Morcar, ifr. 
Retires to Flanders, ib. Prepares to disturb 
Harold’s government, 61. His depredations 
on the English coasts, 64. Deleated and killed 
by Harolcl, ib. 

Toitmay, in Flanders, is besieged by Edward III. 

i. 305. Taken by Henry VIII. 491. Wolsry 
put in possession of (be 'bishopric, ib. Is deli- 
vered up to France, 499. 

Turnhnlt, oalllccif, between prince Maurice and 
i*he Spaniards, ii. 79.’ 

Tours, iriice concluded there between England 
and Charles VII. of France, i. 397. 

Toutem, battle of. between Edward IV. and tho^ 
Lancastrians, i. 415. 

Irade, regulation of, among oitn Saxon lyices- 
tors, i. 75. A board of, whcii4,rccled, iii. 6113'.— 
See Commerce. 

Trttnsfamnrt, Henry count do, engages Charles 
king of France to invade his brother Peter 

9 king of Castile, i. .329. Becomes posses.scu of 
Castile by the flight of his brollier, ib. His 
.soldiers cTese It (o prince Edward, 3J0. Is dr- 

9 feated hy Edward, and Peler restored, ib*^ 
Murders* Peter, and legains the kingdom, ib , — 
See Casiitc. 

Transubstantiaiion, the point of, debated in con- 
vocation, i. 603. The debate renewed at 0\* 
fold, ib. 

Traauture, earl of, goes to I^mdon to inlbnn 
('buries of (lie tumults in Setiliund, in oppusi- 
tion to (he canons and liturgy, ii. 2.3.S« Pro- 
rogues the Scots parliament, 238. Intercepts 
it Tetter from tiiq malcunicnts to the king of 
^ France, ib. • 

Treason, high, the cases of, limited bv law, in (hr 
reign of Jidward III. i. 333. The vigoiou^^ 
and contrary statutes against, enacted' b\, 
Henry VIII. and Ins parliaments, i. 589. A 
severe la\\ against passed by the lord-, k<it 
altered bv the commons, 619. The species of, 
restricierT by parliament, 628. Slatutciv of 
E^’zabeth concerning, ii. 12. 

Treasurers, nn .acvouui of those during the rolgn 
of James I. ii. 172. During that ot Charles I. 
361. 

Trent, the council of, assembled, i. 598. Is tru.iu- 
ferrexl to Bologna, ib. 

Tresilian, sir Robert, gives his opinion *igRitA.t tb< ^ 
validity of Richard II.’s coiiimissioii to Glou- 
cester’s faction, i. 341'. Executed fur it, ib. 

Treves taken troiii tlie French by the Imperialists, 

ii. 494. 

Triple alliance formed against Lewis XIV. ii. 460. 

Yrmity college, Cambridge, when and bjL whom 
founded, i. ^J2. ^ . 

Tromp, the Dutch admiral, atiarrcls with Blake 
ill Dover road, ii. 382. Engages Blake, ib 
He and De Ruyter defeat Blake, ib. Engages 
Blake for thre>‘e days, and is worsted, but se- 
cures the niercliant ships under his f;oiivciy, 383. 
Fiiigages Blake for two da\8, and is defeated, 
3^. Is killed in an engagement with Monk, ib. 

, son ofthg former, sustains an engagement 

against the duke of York, after the death 
Opdam, ii. 499. He and De Ruyter engage ttic 
duke of Allicmarle four dHy.s, 45l . Is defeated 
at ilie mouth of the Thames, 453. His clwv 
mission taken from him, ib. 

Trmje, treaty at, between Henry V. and Philip 
duke of Burgundy, i. 377. Articles of, siieci*. 
fied, ib. RefleetKins on this treaty,, ib. 

Tudor, sir Owen, marries Catharine, widow of 
Henry V. i. 380. Taken prisoner at the battle 
of Mortimer’s Cross, and beheaded, i. 412* 
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Tnitis, lb bonibaiiiAfd bv admiral Blake, and the 
iiiiipH in the harbour burnt, ii. S96. 

Tutnnu’t marshal, his siiccesse.s in Alsace, ii. 491, 
Vi events MontecucuH from passing the Rhine, 
4i>4. Is killed, ib, 

Turki-yt conniieuceracnt of the trade with, by 
a company established by queen Elizabeth, 
ii. 113, 

Turnpikes, the first law for the erecting of, when 
pa^s^d, ii. 60S. 

Tyler, Wat, and Jack Straw, heads of the insur- 
rection in the reign of Richard 11. assemble 
their adherents on Blackheath, i. 341 .<* l\l«r 
lias a e.onfcrrnce with the king in Smithiield, 
ift. Is killed by Walworth, mayor of London, t6. 
Tyrconnel, earl of, his character, and violent op- 
pression of the protestants in Ireland, ii. 576. 
s miiudc lord lieutenant, 579. Projects a rc- 
' v^rsal of the act%f settlement, ib. 

“'yroite, earl of, his character, ii. 88. Enters into 
a correspondence with Spain, and heads an 
insnriectioii of the native Irish against the 
Kilghsh, ib. Defeats the English under sir^ 
Henry Bagnal, ib. His conference and treaty 
wiili the earl of Bssex, 90. Breaks the truce 
on tii€‘ return of Essex to England, 91. Is drivcU| 
into the morasses by lordlMountjoy, 1)9. Joins 
the Sjianiards who invade Ireland, 100. Is de- 
fcateil by Mountjoy, ib. Surrenders himself 
to Mountjoy, \(H. Is pardoned, ib. 

'yrrel, sir James, murders Edward V. and the 
fluke of York in the Tower, by orders of 
Richard llf. i.%38. Proves the murders by 
order of Henry Vll. on account of Verkin War- 
beck’s imiKisturc, 465. Executed for another 
crime, 47o. ^ 

.Walter, accidently kills Williuns Rufus 

with an arrow, i. 106. Joins the crusade for 
penance, ib, 

V. 

♦ 

'acarivs reads public lectures in civil law at 
O^forcb under the protection of Theobald arch- 
bishop of Ciinreibury, i. 444. ^ | 

a^ants are punished by queen Elizabeth by | 
martial law, ii. 106. 

^aUnce, bishop of, maternal uncle to Q. Eleanor, 
ii^ade chief miiiister to Henry HI. i. . 

alentine forcibly detains the speaker ofthe, house 
of •oraoions in his chair, until the passing a 
remonstrance against tonnage and poundage, 
ii. S14. His sentence by the court of king’s 
bench, ib. 

an Ghent, the Dutch admiral, is purposely in- 
sulted by an English yacht, ii. 473. Is killed 
'bv ^ earl of Sandwich at the battle of Sole- 
.b^,^78. 

one, sir Harry, secretary, his imprudqnt manner . 
of urging the kin{r’s demands in the house of 
commons, 'll. 241. Notes of Strafford’s speech 
in council, foumi among his papers by his son, 
and made use of to condemn Strafford, 269* His 
doubtful depositions concerning this paper, 260. 
— , sir Henry, the younees how he procured 
.the condemnation of Uie eurVof Strafford, 
Is sent by the parliament with offers to 
heg^iate a confederacy with the Scuts, 305. 
Kl^haracter, ih. Procures the solemn league 
jann covenant to be framed, ih. Becomes a 
leader of the independents, 315. His speech 
in parliament preparatoiy to the self-denying 
. ordinance, 316. Is sent with other coininis- 
sioners4l^ the Isle of Wight, to treat with the 
king, 351. Hts remarks on the king’s abilities, 
ib, , Is named one of the council of state after 
VoL. Il« 


the king’s death, 364, note 1. Is sent with otlH‘r 
coniinissiotiers to settle tlic affairs of Scotland, 
now reduced by Monk, 380. Encourages dis- 
contents against the protector, 3^>2. Is confined 
by the long parliament on its restoration, 418. 
llis generuT conduct and behaviour, ih. Is ex- 
cepted from the act of indemnity on the restor- 
ation, 422. Is tried, t6. Is executed, i6. His 
charactfr, ib. 

Varenne seneschal of Normandy, sent by Lewis 
XL of France, U^ith some forces, to the assist- 
ance of Henry VI. of England, i. 417. Gets 
possession of Alnwic castle in Northumberland, 
lb, • 

Vassals under feudal tenure, obliged to ransom 
their superior lord, if in captivity, i. 175. The 
* ransom of Richard 1. of England, how levied, 

ih. 

Vassalage, the origfti and *iHdure of. explained, 

i. 200. Their^|onditioii uiidec their respective 
lords, 2ft2. Military service, why changed into 
peciiniary.su|Tplies, 257. 

Vaughuj^ an%ouilaw for debt, nillives fdP con- 
firibflig Ms election house of ooiunious, 

ii. 125. • 

I/dg/, a puritanical clergyman, his cruel perse- 
cution for writing against episcopacy, ii. lOSk • 
Venables cuminancis the? forces on board Kgun’s^ 
« ficet, sent t^ the West-Iiidics, ii. 396. Isrt^ed 
at St. Dcmiugm 397. Takes Jamaica, and is 
sent to the Tov^er, ib. 

Venner, an account ^ his insurrection, ii. 436. 

Vere, sir Francis, is made govenfor of lifushingl 

ii. 79. Commands the English auxiliaries at 
Uic battle of Toumhoit, 79. Defends Ostend 
against the Spaniardsr 102, note 100. 

— — , Robert dc, earl of Oxford, his ascendancy 
over Riqhard II. i. His preferment ahd 
licentious cop 4 u 4 ‘t, ilT Defeated by the duke 
of Gloucester, 345. * 

Vemcuil, battle of, between the duke^f Bedford 
and the carl of Buchan, i. 384. 

Vervins, peace of, between H®liry IV. of France 
and Philip 11. of Spain, ii. 83. % 

Vezelay, the armies of Richard L of England, 
and'rhilip of France, intended tor the crusade, 
rendezvous there, i. 160. • 

Victor IV. ]g>pe. — See AUxcOider IM^*^ 

Viiomar, count of Limoges, how he mcii{{g^tbe 
resen^iciil of Richard 1. i. 176. Ts besicg^ ' 
by him, and all his garrison hanged, to. 
Richard receives his death wound at the as- 
sault, ib. 

Vienne, John dc, admiral of France, seql by the 
regbney of Charles VI. to assist the Scots in 
invading Englau^ i. 342. Returns home dis* 
gusted, i6. • • 

Vi^o taken and burnt by sir Francis Drake, ii. 70. 
Vdlains, among the Anglo-Saxons, what, i. 72. 
Vittenage, the gradual decay of, deduced from 
the revival of the arts, i. 445, No remains of, 
left at the time of queen Elizabeth, ib, 

Villiers, George, is introduced to the notice of* 
James I. ii. 145. Is made cup-bearer to him, 
146. Is made duke of Buckingham, 147. — See 
Bwhingham. ^ ♦ • 

Virgil, PolydoTC, cause of his antipathy to car- 
dinal Wolsey, i. 499. , 

Virginia, the first settlers plantcd^j^re by sir 
Walter Raleigh, desert it, ii. 4^^he settle* 
ments there resumed and effected, 183.- 
Ulster, a company formed in London Yor pl&nCipg 
colonies in on its falling to t|ie crown al- 
tainders, ii. 139. An insurrection of the Irish, 
and masiacre of the English there* 269.— Bee 
Ireland. 

3B 
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Unimt of Kurland and fH'>>tland attempted by 
king James 1. ii. 127. Coiiiniissioimrs appointed 
^ to treat uf it, 128. , 

Vnijormityt the act of, passed, ii. 439. The pe- 
nalties oti increased, 447, 

Universitia, their revenues granted to lien. VIII. 

by parliament, but declined by him, i. 583. 
Unitfd ProDiiices of the Low-coimtries, com- 
menci'inent of their association against the do- 
minions oi' Spain, ii. 33. Pacification of Glient, 
34. Conclude a treaty with queen Klizabeth, ih, 
Again implore the protection of Elizabeth, 43. 
Conditions of her league with them, 43. Are 
reproved by Elizabem for the extraordinary 
lionoiirs bestowed on Leicester, commander of 
the English forces, ib. Are displeased with 
Leicester, 44. And jealous of the intentions of 
Elpibcth, 63. Tli^i^^arl of Jiciccster recalled, 
6.3/ "J’he governmciit of, conferred on prince 
Maurice, ih. Conclude a nc\v treaty with 
Etizahetli, 79. Another, 85. A treaty between 
Jame., I. aiu\ Henry IV. for the support of, 
123. T^jeir freedom ac^nowledgetl by*.^nain, 
and a truce of twelviPyc^ars conclitdcd, 135. 
Eanish A'^orstius an AVmiiinth, to gratify James, 
Obtain of James a resignation of tie 
tVraulioiiary (owns, 147. Acciuire their full free- 
by tins restitution, ib. Renew the war 
with Sjinin, ai^d receive forces frc^Ai England, 
170. Cruelties exercised by t*ie Dutch on the 
. English factors at Amboyna, 183. Their her- 
*ir'n;,-bucses attacked by ui^English, and a fine 
paid for line license of fisliing, 325. Are obliged 
to remove Charles ll. after the murder of Do- 
rislaus, 369, Decline tlie proposed coalition 
With (he English conimonwealth, 381. Their 
ships taken by the English, ib. Engagement 
between Tromn and Bkke, 382. Toeir apo- 
logy^ rejected by the Engli^Tdnwiion wealth, 
ib. (See Tromp, De lluytert &c.) Make peace 
with Cromwel, 390, Review of their conduct 
toward the Engl^h, 447. Nova Belgia taken 
from ihg 11 , 448. Order de Ruyter to attack the 
English settlements, ih. Their .ships seized by 
the £nglish,^49. War declared against them 
V-y the Endish, ib" Treaty of Breda, 456. 
Triple 460. Charles determines to 

q^uarreJ wiih them, in virtue of hisSeague with 
!traAc4, 473. Their Smyrna fleet attacked by 
‘the English, 475. War declared by Efigland, 
ib. W^r declared by France, 476, Their de- 
fenceless state at (nis time, ih. Sea-fight at 
Solebay, 477, Rapid progress of Louis XIV. 
on their territories, 478. General consternation 
% of the States, 479. Send deputies to beg for 
peace, ib The prince of Orange made stadt- 
nolder, 481, Sea-fight at Schonvelt, 485. An- 
other at the mouth of the Texel, ib. Ineffectual 
congress at Cologne, 486. Peace with England, 
487. Their motives for hastening the IreatyVf 
Nimeguen, 496. Conclude an alliance with 
Charles to oblige France to peace, 501. Peace 
of Nituegumi, 504. Join with Germany in a 
league against Lewis XIV. 585. Concur with 
the PrirsL'e of Qrange in his intention of assist- 
ing the English nation against James II. 588. 
Vorstius, a disciple of' Armiaius, banished from 
the Unil^ Provinces, to gratify king James 1. 

. ii. 138. 

Vortfffem, nrince of Diimnonium, his character, 
i. 6, 7. Deposed, ib. 

Poiiimer succeeds his father Vortigeni, i. 7. 

Urba?/ disputes the papacy with Clement, i. 105. 

His kind reception of archbishop Anselm, ih. 

— , — Til. dies of grief at the taking of Puks- 
liiic by Saladiii, i. 160. 


Urban yi. pope, how elected, i.<i3.57. 

Urbanists and Clementines, source of those dis- 
tinctions, i. 337. 

Urrey, colonel, deserts from ilie pHrliameiU army 
to ‘prince Rupert, li. 398. Essex’s army sur- 

I irised, by bis intelligence, and Haiiibdcn 
killed,!/). Is defeated by Montrose near In- 
verness, 336. Is executed in Scotland, 372. • 
UrsiPU’t almoner lo Henry VJl. sent by him to 
iiieiliale between France nn<l Brittany, i. 4i9. 
The diikc of Brittany’s ansner to his pio-' 
|)osals, ib. Sent a secoinl time with new pro- 
j'A)sal8,*5/). 

Ustm/t iiow looked on at the coiiinicncement 
of the reign of R,iehar<l I. i. 166. Is worse 
practised alter the cxnulsion of (lie Jews hy 
Edward I. than hy lMs.ni helbre, 248, Ill- 
judged laws against, by Henry I’ll. 479. .An- 
other statute jiassed against, 619. 'J lie meaning ’ 
of that word limited to the taking exorhituiit 
interest, and cottdmined hy law, ii. 11.5. 

Utrcchtt is takin hy Lewis XlV. ii. 479. 

Ifjhridge, negotiations entered into there for ihe 
treaty between Charles 1. and the long purlia- 
iiicut, ii. 319. 


W. 

Watres of lahourerSt regulated hy a law of Henry 
the VJ 1th, 1. 479. Remarks on the rates at tluit 
lime compared with the prc>cnt, ib. 

Wakefield, natilcof, between Margaret and tlie 
duke of York, i. 412. Act ufn there between 
sir Thomas Fairfax and Cvoiiiig, ii. ,‘K)3. 

Wakeman, sir George, the queen’s physician, is 
accu.sed of an ivieiition to poison the kjiiig, 
ii. 5U, Is aequilled, .537. 

Walcot, lieiitenant-colonei, i.s tried and executed 
for the duke of Monnioulh’s ctnispiracy, ii. 554. 

Wakran de Ties, his riisputes with Ricluird carl 
of Cornwal, son of king John, concerning a 
manor in that county, i. 319. le 

Wales, the stale ol, and the restless disposition of 
its princes, previous to the time ol Henry ^11. 
i. 2.>3. Prince la:'wellyn applies to HenVy for 
protection against his re.hellioiis son Griflin,a/i. 
Griffin delivered up lo Henry, by his eldest 
brother David, who docs homage to Henry, ib. 
Griffin loses his life in attempting an esLape 
from, the Tower of London, ib. His soi^j 
Lcwcllyn succeeds, and renews the liomacte tdj' 
Henr^,* ib. He confederates with J.eicesU'r, 
and invades England, ib. Is leduced by Kd- ^ 
ward I. for not renewing bis homage, 248, 
I^weilyu defeated and killed by Mortimer, 
849. His brother and successor David tried as 
a traitor, and executed, i6. The Welch bardN 
all put to death, ib. The traditional auc^Miit, 
of its annexation to the crown of England, tiiid' 
giving title to the king’s Eldest son, ib. The 
motto of the princes of, whence derived, 31,5. 
Insurrection there by Owen Gleiidour, 362. 
United to the English government by parlia- 
ment, 536. Farther regulations made to com- 
plete the union, 547. 

Wallace, Willfam, his character, i. 267. Becomes 
a leader of the discontented Scots, ib. IJis^rsi 
exploits against the English, 268, Chases 
Ormeshy, the English justiciary, to F^ifijand, * 
Is countenanced by Robert Bructni^> 
Gains a victory over earl Warrenne, ib. Is 
made regent of Scotland, ib. Makgs an in- 
cursion into England, ib. Resigns his regencyr . 
to avoid giving iiinbrage to trie Scitfi nobler 
269. Is routed at Falkirk by Edward, ib, H*» 
prudent retreat, ib. His couference with yout^ 
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Robert Bruce, on Ibc banks of (beCarroti, ih. 
Gains Bruce ovtr to tlie Scots interest, 270. Is 
betrayed into the h«nds of Kd ward, 271. Is 
executed on '1 \)wer*hill, ih. 

WnlleVt Edmond, t tie poet, hisanecdiile of James I. 
ii. 14.V Ills ciiaidcter as u writer, and us a 
member ot pailiament, 301. Funiis a paity 
\Mthout doors agaiiisi the violent cu'incirs 
within, ih, is discovered, and, with two others, 
coiideiiined by a courl-iunrliai, ih. Is pardoned, 

* on paying a line, ih. Ills character as a poet, 
4‘/.h Ilis dentil, ih, 

, sir VViHiiim, a parliament gemtal, Ills 

rapid exploits, ii. 206. Join.s the carl ot Ksh'x, 
ih. Is sent into the west, and is defeated by 
lord Wihiiot on Hound way>down, 206. Is 
routed by the king at Cropredy-bndge, 313. 

\VaUmf^'ord’hti*is(it cabal of, uguinst llichard 
Oruniwel, ii. 412? 

H'alfinghamf minister to cpieen Elizabeth, coun- 
tenances the puritans, ii. 3. When Hiiibassudor 
atgParis, i.s deceit ed hy the phiu'sible conduct 
ul CliarU's, 10. is seiit aiiihu&sudor to EranceA| 
1)11 occasion ot the intended tuatriage between 

, Kiizaheth and the duke of Aiijou, 33. The 
strange contrariet y ot instnuMion^ received hy< 
liiTii, ih, 1-. averse to the Krench marriage, ,34. 
Is sent ainbH'^sador to Scotland to di.seover the 
real chaiaeterol James, 37. Sends a tavotiiab'e 
account ot liiiii, ih. ills vigilance and artitices 
to delect con.spirueies •>6- JliMovers Babing- 
ton's conspnuc^, 46. ilis seluMiies to aeipnie 
full insight into It, 40. Seize.s the eoiispiraiois, 

ih. Justifies Ilis conduct toward IMary mieen 
ol Scots, oil lici (rial, A2. His letter to Thirl- 
btimc, the .Scots secrctaiy, nelating to the exe- 
cution ot JVJary ipieeii ot Scots, 61. Ills death 
and charaeler, 614, hole 

WaltfVt archbisiiop ot Roiien, is, with others, ap- 
pointed hy Kiehaid 1. counsellor to Long* 
champ, i. 171. Is made chief justiciary, ih. 
forces piince .foiiii to an accoiiini^idatiou, 174. 
Attends <|ueen Eleanor to Gemiany to ransoni 
thW king, 17.\ 

\ltheoft earl, enlcr.s into a conspiracy agtynst 
\iliiriiii the CoiM|iieror, i. 00. Beti.iyed hy 
lij’ wife, 01. Coiitesses it to Lantraiici arcli- 
u.shop ot ('anterbury, and after to the king, ih. 
j?4xcciiled, ih, 

iValwnrthf mayor of London, kills Watt Tyler at 

^ tlu^'head of' his adherents, i. 341 

IVifftentaket what, i. 32. 

War, retleetions on the xtate of, and manner of 
\arrying on, iii the early times of the English 
hist(v*yf i. 375. Civil, favourable to eloquence, 

ii. 42tl 

iVar/iqj*, IVrkvi, his parentage, i. 464. For what 
jiiipose sent for by the dutches^ of Burgundy, 
il>. iSocrtMcd iiri'oitiigal, i/>. ^eiit lo Ireland, 
and assiiiues the diaractcr ot 1^* duke of York, 
ih. Invited to Parks hy Charles VIII. ih. 
Magnificent reception and appointments, ih. 
Iletiie.s to the dutchess of Burgundy, «n the 
|M*aee between England and France,' 465. His 
iiferest gains groupd ui Engivind, ih. His 
‘ ejis bet raved by sir Robert Clitford, 4ti6. 

Iirivate liistory published by Henry VIL 
' ^ of 'refugees, and 

the snares of the Kentish men, 467. 

II inctfectual attempt upon Ireland, 
460. ceived by James IV. of Scotland, and 
nmrri to ludy 'Catharine Gordon, ih. At- 
tend; invusiun of England, and 

publibi 4 a niaiiileslo, f6. Desired by James 
tft l^ve Scotland, cm his concluding* a truce 
^'lUi England, 47 J. Excluded Fluiidets, ha 


retires to Ireland, 472. Makes a descent on 
Cornwall, ih. Besieges Exeter, ih liaises the 
siege, and his followers disperse, ih. His wife 
taken ^jirisoiier, and generously treated, ib 
Flies to a sanctuary, ib. Persuaded to sur^ 
render, ih. Conducted to London in mock 
tiiumpii^ ib. Makes a confession, which is 
published, 473. Escapes, ib. Taken, and put 
in the s*tocks, ib. Concerts an escape with the 
carl of Warwick, ib. Executed, ib. His im- 
posture establisifed by an express examination 
of circumstances, 716, note qq. 

Wardships, a branch of the revenue of the Anglo- 
Norman kings, the vast advantages made 
thereby, i. 2()9. The oppressive nature of the 
preiogative, ii. lOB. The coinmons attenmt to 
• free the nation from the burden of, Enter 
into tixuity with ihe king for resigning, which 
fails, 138.*^ * 

W'<//7itfm,^rchhahop of Canterbury, and cbancel- 
jor, rhostMito^he privy-council by HenryA'IlI. 
i. 482. Resigns his places, and retirt^ 495. 
Hisg>V‘<^'''^iien on cardinal Wd/sey, 600. In- 
foiifls lIAiry ofWols*Jjj:.*b arbitrary conduct, ih. 
Declares against t!.‘e king's completing his mar- 
^Hge with Catharine ot Arrugoii, 521. Dies, 

.6b kk How imposed on by the story of the libhp 

Maid hirnt, 

Wwiewne, eiifl, the Iasi baron who submitted to 
(lie provisions yf Oxford, i. 229, Joins prince 
Edward in .support of llic royal causy^igamst . 
the earl ol l^ice^b'r, and the turjjadentyxroii'i; 
2‘k>. Coniiiiaiidsnie van at tht^att'e%f Leaves 
in conjunction with ^jdward, 235. Flics beyond 
sea oil the loss ol the J^ullle, ih. His reply, wlu :i ^ 
required to '•how his title to his estate, 248. 
Deteats the Scots, and takes the castle of Dpii- 
har, 26^. Is left governor of Scotland, io. 
Returns to £il|;k<iid on account of his heultii, 
267. Collects an army to suj)picss WTiliace, 
208. Is dideated by him, ib, iRetreats ti.) 
England, ih. Joins tlie coutbdeiacy of the carl 
ol Lunca.ster, against Piers Dava^t*)!!^ 280. 
TEors/iM’, the battle ot, gained by ChuTies X. of 
Sweden, ii. 39^1. ^ 

Wai’mck, Guy earl of, ciwifederatcs witli tlic earl 
of Lancaslcr agaimst Ihers I'*''sast(m, i. 280. 
Seizes Gai^aston, who is put to at War- 

4rick castle, 281. « . 

earl of, left by Henry V.^^^iardian of 

his infant son Henry V 1. i. 379. This charge 
transferred by parliament to the bisliop of 
Winchester, 382. Besieges Montargis .‘186. 
Obliged to raise the siege by the couirt of Du- 
iiois, ih. Becomes regent of France, by the 
resignation of the duke of York, 396. Dies 
Warwick, earl of, aislinguished by rfie apuel la- 
lion of King^maker, his character,'!. 40.3. ATade 
governor of Calais, 409. Brings over a body 
of soldiers from thence to the duke of York, 
who desert to the king, 410. Lands again, and 
is received at London, ih. Defeats, and takes, 
Henry at Northampton, ib. DetVated hy quetui 
Margaret at St. Alhan's, 4t2. His beliaviour 

S revious to the battle of Touton, 41^ Sent by 
».lward IV. to Paris, to ne|:ibtiale a marriage 
with tlie queen of France's bister, 419. Returns 
disgusted with Edward's secret marriage with 
the lady Elizabeth Grey, t6. jy-*4js u party 
uguinsrOie king, ih. Gains Edwatfi’s brothev 
the duke of Clarence over, by g*^n)g liiiii his' 
daughter, 420. Confused accoijlts of tltcir 
subsequent operations, 42L llifscs men, in 
conjunction with the duke ol ('larence, . but 
despairing of success reUtnis to Calais, ih. Re- 
fused admittance hy the deputy go vcinoi, 422. 
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Received by the king France, ib. Enters 
into a league with queen Margaret, i&. Marries 
his daughter to her son Edward, i6t Gains 
over his brother Montacute, 423. Lands at 
Dartniouth, i6. Amazing increase of his army, 
ib. I'hc king expelled by the treachery of 
Montacute, ib. Keilcctions on his temporary 
administration, 425. Defeated and «kilicd at 
the battle of Barnet, 426. 

Warwick, Edward Plantagenq^, earl of, impri- 
soned in the Tower by Henry VII. i. 448. Car- 
ried openly through London, to discountenanee 
the pTctfnsions of Lambert Simncl, 453. Exe- 
cuted, 473. 

— , Dudley, viscount Lisle created earl of, 
i. 595. Attends the duke of Somerset in his^ 
expedition against Scotland, 600. Restores i 
the., advantage to thp Engliih at the battle of 
Pfiikcy, 60Lc.Enacavours to foment the dif- 
fere^nces bet wee'll Somerset aim the .admiral, > 
606. Ilis history and charactc*., ih. Defeat** 
the Kisurgenii iii Norfolk, 612. Cabals with 
Southajjipton again.st %nnersct, ^Viters 
into a conspiracy agaTPist at El^hoiise, ib. 
Procures Somerset lo be^ sent to the Tower, ^ 
614. Becomes the chief of the council, afld ■ 
/ driyes Soiitliampton iiw.'iy disgusted, ib. Mar- I 
ri^A Ills son* lord Dudley to the lady Jane Sey-^ 
inour, daugh|^*T ot Somerset, 61 3.’ Gardiner,* 
and other bishops, deprived olUlieir bi'-lioprics, 
616. lihKiries ot Westminster and Oxtord 
-jiUeAcdf-of W-Mish books, dC*7. Is created duke 
of Northumberland, 618. — See Northumberland. 
Warwick, carl of, eldest son of Dudley duke of 
Northumberland, takes k^ie command of Huvrc- 
de-Grace, for queen Elizabeth, i. 678. Pre- 
jVares to defend it by order from the queen, 

’ 681. Is besieged, ib, ^I'lie ^rri.soii inlectcd 
witllthe ]>lague, ib. Ca|)ituhtu'f, ib. 

Watches, pocket, when lirst introduced into Eng- 
land, ii. 11,5. 

Welles, sir Robert, Jieads an insurrection in Lin- 
colnsliiqCi against Edward IV. i. 421. Defeated 
and executed hy the king, ib. 

Wentworth, Vt^r, his spirited speech in the house 
ef commons, in re[iiy to assertions of the regal 
preroga^iv,j>^n.* Ik His speech in favour of 
liberty, 26: Is summoned before k committee 
*6f Yile hoiB;e in the .star-chamber, 27. His firm 
•behaviour before them, ib. Is released by the 
queen’s favour, ih. Offends the queen again, 
by resuiiiiug the subject of the succession, 75. 
Is sent to the Tower, ih. Proposes queries to 
the house of commons, for determining the ex- 
r tent of their privileges, 610, note j,. 

— ,,sir Thomas, his ^eecb in the third 

parliament of Charles I. ii. 204. Is created 
earl of Strafford, 218. — See Strafford. 

Weregild, among our Saxon ancestors, what, i. 75. 
BViwtrj;, the Saxon kingdom in Britain, by whom 
fomicied, i. 8. History of^ 17. 

'West, Dr. dean of Windsor, sent by Henry VIII. 
ambassador to James IV. of Scotland, to ac- 
commodate differences, i. 487. Advises Henry 
to prepnre for p war with James, 488. 

)Vc8t Indies, the effects resulting from the dis- 
covery of, to the English crown and people, 
in 13 d. effects on the spirit of the people, 

WestmitfSta^ synod hold there, on the marriage 
of priestsimnn wearing long hair, i. 116. An- 
other sunlpnoned by Henry bishop of Win- 
chester, aghiiist king Stephen, 125. Is erected 
iuio H bishopric hy Henry Vltl. 558. Asiiem- 
bly of divines called there, for the regulatlbn 
ot' it ligiun, 319. 


Westmorland, earl of, suppresses the rebellion of 
the earl of Nottingham, and archbishop of 
York, and takes them prisoners, i. 364. 

' ' — , earl of, joins the earl of Nurthpni- 

berland in raising an insurrection in the North, 
ii. 5. Takes shelter in Scotland, 6. 

Westphalia, ihc peace of the Germanic body set- 
tled by the treaty of, ii. 394. 
liheat, observations on the price of, in the reign , 
of Henry III. i. 242. 

Whig, the origin of that name as a party di.stinc-* 
tion, ii, 532. The plan of that party for settling 
the government, on the abdicatioirof James it. 
.598. 

Whitgift prevails on queen Elizabeth toestablbh 
a court of ecclesiastical commission to prosecute 
the puritans, ii. 39. 

Whitbeke, his remarks on the ^sc of lord Sitruf— 
ford, ii. 259. ILs account of the conduct^ of 
Charles I. in the negotiation at Oxford, 1)34. 
note fc). His speech in parliament relative to 
the Kelf-dcnving ordinance, 317. i, 

Wickham, William of, bishop of Winchester, made 
chmiccllor hy Richard Ii. i. 316. 

Wickliffe, Joliii, a secular piiest, his charaefer, » 

• i. 35.5. Ills doctrines, .356. A bull issued by * 
pope Grej»ory XI. for taking him into custody 
tb. Cited before Courtney bislum of Loiido;i, 
and protected by the duke of Lancaster, ib 
A new bull Issued against him, hut is protected 
by the people, ib. Ilis address in explaining 
away his tenets, to avoid conviction of heresy, 
ib. Dies of a palsy, ib. — See Lollard. 

IVtdrcd, king of Kent, history of his posterity, 

Wiyrid, bishop of ^ymdisferne in Northumbria, 
by appealing to Rome against the decision ot 
an English synod, confirms the pope’s supre- 
macy, 1 . 20. 

Wilkins, bishop, the first promoter of the royal 
society, ii. 604. , 

William' 1. sirjcessor to Rollo duke of Normani]^, 
improvement of his country in his time, i. 48. 

,natiiralsoii of Robert dukcof Norniafi*Uy, 

do^clared his successor by Lis father, i. kh. 
Makes good his pretensions at hi.s fath'^r’s 
death, ib. Visits Edward the Confessor,' ‘ho , 
entertains favourable intentions of leaving niiii * 
the succession, 59. Gets Harold in his jVis-l. 
session, and engages him to swear a renunjf 
ciation of his own pretensions, and to fissiw” 
William in his, ib. Sends ambassadors to ^x- ^ 
postulate with Harold on his breach of faith 
61. Projects an iiiva.sion, 62. Situat^rm/^f 
Europe at that period, i5. Ilis siiccessf.:' *evics, 
63. His address in raising supplies, ib, Rc;,- 
view of his forces, 64. EinbarKs, ib. ilLaiids 
in Sussex, ib. Waits for Harold at Hastii^g.s,‘ 
65. nis>add?''‘ss to his chieftains, the morning 
of action, ib. ’ Order of battle, ih- Battle of 
Hustings, 66. Losses in the action, ib. Con- 
sequences of the battle, 80. Seizes Dover ib. 
Receive»tl)e submission of the Londoners, 81. 

the Conqueror, crowned at Wcstminstcr- 

abbey, i. 81, Gratifies his troops out ot^the ^ 
treasure of Harold, and the gifts of 
subjects, 82. His kind treatment of ^ 

Atbeling, ib. Confirms the liberties of LjjlHdOn, • 
ib. Disarms them, and places all th/* ^wj(P ^ 
in the hands of Normans, ib. Takes iic 
lish nobility with him to Normandy, rh Con- ^ 
jectures as to the motives of his jourrey there, ’ 
83. Returns on account of insurreci 'wins r* uriiig t 
his absence, 84. Red uces Exeter, itr ' V>tVi Ids & 
citadel there, ib. Reduces Edwin and TJortar 
in the north, 85. His rigorous governinetit, ib 
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This the occasion of several insurrections, 8(3. j 
Reduces them, ih, His^ cruel policy, and 
tyruiiuical government, ib. Introduces the ^ 
feudal law, 87. Subjects the church to it, ib. 
Receives Erniinfroy, the pope's legate, 88. ; 
i)cgra/(es and imprisons Stigand archoishop of i 
' Canterbury, ib. Promotes Lanfranc to Canter- 
bury, ib. Attempts to suppress the English 
language, 89. Repels Malcolm king of Sc4»t- 
Jund, and receives liomagc Iroiii him, 90. Ke- 
, duces H rebellion in the province of Maine, ib. 
The Norman barons rebel agaiust^hini,^!^. 
Suppressed, 91. His resolute answer to the 
claims of pope Gregory VIL 93. Ilis eldest son 
Robert reoel.s against him, ib. Extraordinary 
rencounter between them, 94. Is reconciled to* 
Ivm, ib. Cius»s a survey of all England to be 
'made, ib. Account of domesday-book, ib. 
Computation of his revenue, 95. Wastes 
Hampshire to make the new forest, ib. lin- 
urisons his brother bi.shop Odo, ib. Makes war 
against France, 96. Occasion of his death, ayd 
.i.is remorse, ib. Predicts the future grandeur of 
^bis .son Henry, ib. His character, ib. His title 
\of Conqueror defended, ib. His family, 
'‘jMiquiry into his supposed revenues and trea- 
sure, lO-l. His vast grams to his clneftahi.s in 
England, i 

\ itlium llutus, his uecessioii to the crown of 
England, i. 99. His lyraimieal disposition, ib. 
QiielLs an insuneciioif raised agunist him, 1(X). 
His arbitrary kdiiiiiiistration, ib. Invades Nor- 
mandy, ib. Makes peace uitJi iii.s brother, ib. 
Assists him to reduce their brother Henry, ib. 
Invades Nurmand Y agaiiiji 101. Obtains a iuort- 
gage on it from his brother Robert, 103. Anec- 
<iol(»s siiowiug his iiiddfereiice about religion, 
104. Appoints Anselm to the archbishopric of 
Citiiierbury, ib. Opposes Urban in hi.H preten- 
sions to the papacy, 105. Confiscates Anselm*.s 
,temporalitie.s, ib. Embarks for Nurniatidy to 
rescue. Ma'^s, ib. Accideiitsilly knied by Walter 
I'Tyrrel, J06, His chaiacter, ilT. A famine caused 
by the neglect of tillage on account of his ojv 
^ipressive taxes, 208. * 

■f sun ol Robert duke of Normaiidv, com- 
yiitted by Henry 1. to the tutorage of Helie de 
' ^.'Saen, i. 113! Piolecled by I'ulk coynt of 
^'-^iijou, 116. Marries his daugriter,*U8. Put in 
laossessiun of Muiiders, ib. Killed, Un 

, eldest sun ol king Henry I. contracted 

whh tiietlaiighlertd' Fuik couiituf Anjou, i 117. 
Hi sed lil.s succes.sor, ib. Drowned in liis 
'<^lassitge frum^^oimandy to England, ib His 
cftaracter, and seiitiiuehts recurding the Eiig- 
JislH 118. 

, king of Scotland, joins the coiifedcracv 

^f prince Henry, agsiinst hi.'^^ father Henry If. 
T 1.54. ^ Repulsed by Hieh *'• de* Lucy* guar- 
dian of*the Kingdom, 1.55. Commits cTepreda- 
rfions again in the northern provinces, 156. 
fl'aken prisoner hv Ralph de Gianville, ib. 
fDocs homage to Ileniy, with all his nubility, 
i.br his ransum and cnmii, 157. 

Y-- — II. king of Naples and Sicily, how he 
” (|]ueathed his dominions, i. 168. 

\ — de Eynsford, exeoiiimunicattid by Thomas 

iecket, i. 136. Absolved by tite king’s 
k rdw, ib* 

-^of Poictiers, hks character of the English 
iiohiSy who attended William the Conqueror 
tr^NKmandy, i. 83. 

of Lincoln, his severe prosecution 
I ^he ftar-chamber by arclibishop Laud, ii. ‘226. 
Ifiiisi lied by the laipulace wheiiurchbisliopof 
York, 2j|^. Calls a meeting of his brethren, 


and presents a protestation to the king and las 
peers, ib. 

WiUis,^\T Richard, betrays the designs of the 
royalists during the protectorate to Oliver 
Croinwei, ii. 399. Discovers a conspiracy to the 
protector, 405. Betrays, to ll»e long jiarlianient, 
a design formed to re.store Charles II. 414. 

lord, governor of Paris, unable to 
maintaiik it, retires to the Bastilc, i. 395. Ca- 
pitulates, 396.«. 

- of Broke, lord, sent by Henry VII. 
to the assistance of the dutchess of Brittany, 
i. 4(30. Finds the court in a distracted state, ib. 
Returns home without effecting any thing, 
ib. 

Wiltshire, sir Thomas Boleyn created earl of, 
and sent by Henry VIII. to the Pope, who-se 
foot he renises*lo kiss, « % 

WincheUey, Robert de, a^bisfltop of Canter- 
bury,* procures pope Boniface irApiiblisi) a bull 
exempting ''the clergy from paying taxes to 
pii'^'es v'jthoiit the papal con>nt, i. *263. His 
rdpTy Edward /k.on a demand. of supply 
from the clergy? if). ^Ilis treatment, on the 
^ clergy being excluded from all protection of 
* the laws, ib. The, king appoints him^a^cl 
Reginald de Greyf tutors to 
264. Jt^iis the cmiferleracy of tne ^rl of 
Lancaster ajmiiist Piers Gavtistoii, 280. 
Winchester, a synod summoned th^Jtoncerning^ 
the celibacy of ^le. clergy, i. 

, Henry hisliop of,^'wothgt (dbiffng 

Stephen, calls a fiynod, and cites Stqiheii 
before it, i.|125 Encourages the preteii.sioii» 
of the empress Matilda, ib. Declares openly 
her favour, 126. His speech at her ^uro- 
natioib ib. Instigates the I^mdoncrs ag'ainst. 

. leges Matilda in Winchester, 

ib. His legatine comn\issum withdrawn, ib. 
Pronounces sentence against i|fccket at 
council of Northampton, 139. 

Henry Bcaufotf* bishop of, the legiti- 
■ bint *■ 

age <^^lhe yoiiiij^ king 


Hinted son of .lohii of Gaunt, intruited by par* 
liament with the tutorage uLthe young king 
Henry VI. i. 382. His cnaracTer, 386. HLs dis- 

{ Miles with the duke of Gloi^-^ler comproiflised 
>y the <Iuke of Bedford? regeiKof France, ib 
i Cicated a cardinal, and sent witn men into Br 
liei^ia against the Hussites, whKh he lenc^s to 
the duke of Bed fold, 392. Attends Uie con- 
gress at Arras, 395. His disputes with the duke 
of Gloucester throw the English affairs into 
confusion, ib. His argmnent.s in fa^>oiir of re- 
Ibasing the duke of Orleans, 397. Advises a 
truce with France, ib. Contrives the ruin of #hc 
duke of GloucJkter, 398. Dies, I?99. 

Winchister, Peter des Roches bishop of, i.s chosen 
joint piutector with Hubert de Burgh, chief jus^ 
9 ticiary, on the death of the curl of Pembroke; 
i. 21(1. His character, and anecdotes of him, 
220. Succeeds Hubert dc Burgh in his odices 
and influence over the king, io. The baruus 
combine against him, 221. His insolent spcei h 
with regard to them, ib. His dismission pro- 
cured by Edmond the prinsate, i/>? 

WindeJbank, sir Fraucis,*secretary, flies to France, 
to avoid impeachment by the lung,parliiimcnt, 
ii.248. 

Windham, onlonel, secretes Chayit^;JLf. after tlie 
battle of W^orccstcr JT. T • ' ^ 

Windsor-castle, vtht ^ y;i. 3»4.f 
Winter is sent by,e^_^ceii Elizab^h with a fleet 
to the assistance of the piotcsluiit lualconteuts, 
^ in Scotland, i. 665. 

Wmwooil, sir Ralph, secrotary of stale to.l uues 
i ^ tile Im, discovers to the king that sir Thomas 
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Ovcrhiiry was poisoued l>y Simicrsct and his 
lady, ii. 1-J6. 

Mlu> Suois reformer, an account of, k 599. 
Iti coadeiiiiied and burnt for heresy, ib. His 
|)ro|)bctic denunciation agiiiih>t cardinal Bea- 
ton, ib. His prophecy, how accomplished, ib. 
jj/tr/u-r/i/i, and conjuration, a law against, i. 680. 
nttcheSf numbers burnt under that accusation 
III Scoriatid, ii. 373, The discovery of, studied 
as a science, ib, ^ 

n itlenagcmoU the ancient Saxon council of par- 
liament, particulars relating to, and conjectures 
i. 69. The commons no part of, ih. 
tiadai, (lie Saxon god of war, some account of, 
^ 1 . (5, to. 

j|V»//7it'rc. king of Mercia, his history, i. 16. 

Thomas, his birth, i. 488. flow intro- 
diiceijj tt the iiotic^of Henq* VI 1. ib. Ilis 
address in ex.-'jiti^a commission from that 
Introdutd.1 toItVllI. 
hy hox bishop ot Winchester, ib/. Encoiiruges 
Heiiry*>in his fcileasures, ib. I he nlaxiins o. 
goveriiiii^jit he instils into Jiim, 489. ‘ Adidi7,cd 
of the pnvy-couiicil, ib.^xi\s character!’ i6. Put 
ni possession of the bi'shopril of Touniay, 491. 
Cryaled t)i^hop of Lincoln, 49^j5. Keconcilcs< 
,Henry^,vuth the duke of who had iiiar- 

ned^t'iiis s.sto'r the (|uecii dowager of Fiance, 
privately^ 494.^, Is promoted to t'iie see of 
Vork, 49A Shares the revenue!# of the Italian 
• i.on-reijii” \Aisliops, ib. His magnificence, ib. 
la^m^icifcChaVjMllor, i6. Hi?’ disgusts against 
IriBicis X. ol ranee, 498. His confidence 
^courted by Bouiiivet ihe'French ambassador, 
ib. ^ Js nnluccd to persmade Hehry to deliver 
up Toiirnay,44)9. Is believed to have intended 
tliiS* delivery of Calais to the Ficnch, ih. Is 
appointed legate in Kiiglaid, ih. llis ostenta- 
lion, tk His arbitrary exert ioifsti# power, 5()t). 
Character .Tohn Allen judge «f his i<‘gatine 
court, ih. flis power restrained hy the king, 
ih. Is inspired wiiJi the hopes of the papacy 
by the eiyperor (Charles V. wh<*n in England, 
5t)l. Hegiilatestliccereiiioiiialof the interview 
hot ween ifenift and Francis, to which he had 
pgfMiailed Henry, oOtt!. I'he emperor’s grants 
to him at lnyc^,.nd interview with Henry at 
Gravelincs, fxH. His enormous rc4^Mnic% ib. 

‘ His iiegotiaVons for peace between the cni4’ 
mjror and Francis, incdectual, ib. to 

Bruges, and concludes an alliance with Henry, 
the emperor, and tlm pope, against Francis, tb. 
Procures the condemnation of the duke o 
Buckiiif^am, ib. Intimidates the coTivocatioti 
ijito the grant of a moiety of ecclesiastical re- 
venues, 51.1. His endeavours to procure the 
required grants from the commons, tb. Obtains 
of Clement VIT. the legatine commission for 
life, ib. His resentment against the emperor, 
on missing the papacy, ib. Ihectstwo collcg 
with other ecclesiastical regulations, ih. Re 
•ceive.s a present cuvertly from Ionise regent 
of France on tfic conclusion of her treaty with 
Henry, 516. Advises the king to exert his pre- 
rogative i^ levying laxt«, tb. Becomes odious 
for his had counsels and oppressive conduct, ib. 
Builds the palace of Haninton-court, and pre- 
sedts it to the king, 517, Ctoes over to France, 
and inakdrx^ty with Francis, 519. Is ap- 
pointed bjlttic try the king’s marriage, 

jointly wiltt> cardft4mriirg»J»peggio, 524. 1110 
tthil. 0 |)eneiL 525. HOtly prorogued by 
Campeggiu, o26. »Tlie seal taken froi'ii 
him,tb. Is ordered to dejiart from York palace, 
and his moveiihles arc confiscated by the kiiigr 
ib. His want of fortitude on his dis'grace, 527 


Is prosecuted in tlie star-cliamher, i?/. The 
peers exhibit a long charge against him, ib. h 
warmly defended by Thomas Croniwel in the 
house of commons, tb. Is prosecuted on the 
statute of nrovisors, ih. Is pardoned hy the 
king, tb. Is arrested by the carl of ^^>rth- 
umberland for high treason, 530. Ilii. dying 
request to the constable of (lie Tower, tb. "hS 
death, and a review of his conduct, .531. IJu'd 
no severities against the reformers, 541. 

Holveg, how cxtermin.itcd from England, i. 42 
TVaadvil/c, lord, applies unsucccssfidly to H. VII. 
for libeiiy to raise men to assist the duke of 
Brittany, i. 459. Raises a few privately, ib. 
RoutecT and slain by the French, ih. 
jIFooi, aduty granted to IMward I. on the export- 
ation of, i. 248. Oppressive extortions prac- 
tised by him («* Ab iclers in, 2()4.' Duties Und 

on, t‘v 259. His :Ht. The gfeal trade in, at' 
Charles I. in .Ward 111. 3:55. The staple Sf, 

I note f*?A..d in this reign, 336. The price of 
th-.ig the reign of James 1. ii. 180. 
vVollen nmnufacturc taxed by parliament, i. 7‘2!^>, 
note(i). , 

cloths, state of the English niHiuifactiirJ 

C.f, ill the reign of James I. n. 183. The ail 
dying, when intnuiuced into England, 60.3. 
Wotaen, a body ot, |K*titioii the long pailiamnit, 
ii. 282. Mob ol, rout a synod at i'eiih, GKC 
note (s). 

RWmfcr, burnt by order of Hardicannte, i. 51-. 
Charles II. routed iliero by Cio^nwel, i'. .376. 

— , .lohii IMietot, earl of, Ins cliarartei, 

i. 424. 'rukeii and executed by the Laticj^-' 
trians, ib. 

Wottmtf Dr. is one ofipieen Elizabetirs anibassi- 
dors at the treaty of Calcait (knnbresis, i. (W. 
Signs the treaty of Kdmhurgli willi Cecil, on 
the part of Elizabeth, (kiH. Is sent amhas>.i<ipr 
again to ScotianrI, ii. His character, 15. 
Is lo'*ced to fly from Scoilund on account ol lus 
political schtuiics, ib. i 

HWndx, the legal composition for, among our 
Saxon aiu eslors, i. 7.5. 

MriY*/vx, law made hy Henry tl. to secure ihe 
proper* ’ * 

rFrii>f/n.s( 



qwtHjni 

convey the queen to the'lovsei, and is ahuiscfi! 
by Henry, 586. Is ajipointed one of tbe. 4 *fe> 
gency, during the minority of Eduard Vf. V/ .itj 
Is created carl of Soullianipton, 
Southanwton. 

Writertf F'liglisli, a review of those during .h** 
reign of Charles 1. ami the succeeding s:uia- 
• monweaUh, ii. 4-28. I 

Wyatt, sir ThonTfris, engages in a •••mspir.njy 
against queenC' Vry, on account of the SpanVh 
match, i. 631. A* bialy of Norfolk’s troeps 
desert to him, ib. Is suppres>ed, taken, i-iHii 
executed, 632. i 

Wycherley, a character of his dnimutic writinils, 
ii ' 11 

Yelnrton, bis free sp^cli in the bouse 
inons* on Elizabcll/s invasion of tbeir priplcj^ 

, a lawyer, bis specen sk, beinjuchoi 'n 

speaker of the house u( coinmotisk in tde A’^ig 
of queen Eliz,ihefli, ii. 82, note 8. if 
Yeomen of the gnanl, first institution of, i. 4^«}: t 
YorkfCily of, its size at the tune of the Nor)u‘in 
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conquest, i. 7S. Burnt, 86. The Norman ^ar- 
ftdti put to the sword, ih, A court of justice 
.ected tlierr, by Henry VIIl. 5.%. Theclirtp- 
ler hinds of llial see, seized by Henry VIII. 
.WSJ. A great council of peers summoned there 
by Charles 1. ii. 2'13. Is besieged by the par- 
liuiiumary army, but relieved by prince Hu* 
nert, Is obliged to surrender after the 

hallle of Marston-iiuMir, 513. 

New. — See New York, 

, an'hbishop of, executed for rebellion by 

lltMiry IV. i. 

, duke of, uncle to Richard 11. Ictl guai^ian 

oftheieaiiu during Kichurd*s absence in Ire- 
land, i. ^161. Raises torccs against Henry duke 
of lianraster, hid espouses his party, ih. 

, Richard duke of, son to the earl of Cam 

i ..J _ ..I - _l 1 ft 


serves in the French and Austrian armies during 
his brother^ exile, ii. 401'. A present \oted 
tiiii^by nurliainenl on his brother s icstoration, 
42.3. ‘'lakes cominanil of the fleet winch cai- 
ried his biothfr over to England, as lord high 
admiral, 424. Seduces the daughter of lord 
Clarendon, 43.'^. Marries her, ib. Becomes a 
zeal(^us catholic, 444. His motives for desir- 
ing a Dutch war, 488. Commands a fleet, and 
defeats Opd^m the Dutch adiiiirai, 44^>. Ilis 
behaviour in this engagement justitied, ib. II is 
dutchess dies a catholic, and he now openly 

1 >rofesses the .smne religion, 473.^ Is, with llie 
?'reiich fleet, altiii;kc(l by dc liuyter at Solehay, 
478. is set aside by the test-act, 485. Main- 
tains an intimate coVrespondeiicc with the king 
of France, 490. JLlis daughter the lady Mary 


. ridge, appoiqied successor to the duke of Be<l- I married to lh<|^ e>pE*e ol Ou^nge, 300. |)btaiiin 
'or/I as regnit of France, i. 395. Finds thc,l an except lon/^'** the ♦ 't-aci, 51*1 Rt'- 
Engiish allfiiis in France in a declining way,\,||, tire^to IJilT of tVet^fthion passed 


ih. Resigns his government to the earl of n- | 
Wanvick, 590. Resumes it on the eail's death, t ' 
7h. Concludes u liuce with the duke of BUr- 


Kngland, 402. llis character, ih. Driven to I 
I Ilf .issniion of his claim, 406. Motives whfth * 
elarded having recourse to arms, 407. Raises 
an aniiN, tieiuanding a reformation of gmern-j 
iijent,40U. Is followed into Kent by the king, 
and retires, after a parley, ilj» Created lieii- 
lenaiit of the* kingdom, with a povrer to hold 
jiurlianicnts, iJ/. Aiade protector by the pallia- 
uieut during pleasure, ih. Ills moffcralioii, and 
in what respect liurttui, 409. Levies arms 
against the king, and battle ol St. AlbanS, ib. 
‘A hirmal reconciliation among the partisans ot 
\'ork and Lancaster, 410. Retreats to Ireland, 
ih. Returns and o[)eii.s his protciistuns to par- 
liament, 411. Ills right of succession and pre- 
Aem ad min ist ration acknowledged, ih. De- 
feated and killed by nucen Margaret at Wake- 
field, 412. Ills son the earl of Rutland mur- 
dered by lord Ciiflford, ift,- For his son Edward, 
'I^te Edw(ud duke of York, infra. 

— -, Edward duke of, defeats the earl oS Pem- 
Lhjroke at Mortimer Crtis*,, i. 412. Enters Ivondon, 
find procures a iiopiilar election to tlfe crown, 
w 13.- -See Edivard IV, 

^ Juiiies duke of, second son of Charles 1. 


ir I i' vinst hii^^the coiiimcfis, b24. Returns, 
4 / ■ Scotland, Tl* earl of 

4feM.‘gt8 him go the gnind jury of 
Aliddr^*^ :s a pu^'^sli rt^U8aiii,^533. I’lie 
excluscLs^jl rf?&umed,535. Ar 4 riiinents urged 

siun, i/>. ^iioids a 4 mrliameul in Bcollaiufl 5J7. 
Keliirns lo England, 548. IIi^ c,»iei ..diumis- 
tralion fticre, ih. Sues Piyiin^^'on sl>** *’j>f 
London for defamation, ,V)0. His i ** 

Judy Anne married to )»riiice*’'‘ 
mark, 5ti(k restored to •’ e mu 

high admiral, ih. llis accession to the rowii, 
.564. — See James ’1. 

Yorkshire^ iiisuirect' >n there, in Edward lV.*s 
time, i. 420. Defeated by tlie lord Montacute, 
ih. Joint'd by leaders of distinction, ih.,* De- 
feated again at /laiibury, 421. Mutual ‘exe- 
cutions, ^ ^ ' 

Yjfres, taken by Lewis XIV. ii. 502 , 

\vree, battle ot, between Henry tV. of France, 
and the generals of the catholic league, iL 73. 

Z. 

Zuylcstein, his commission* to England, an^ the 
consequences of it, ii.»587. Is sent by the 
prince of Orange to forbid kinj^ James rctu'.9- 
ing lo London, 594. ^ ’ • 


THE .END. 











